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LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


HK cliequered life of the author of 
‘ Vicar of Wakefield,* unlike the lives 
professional literary men in genemt, 
abounds in incident, and 'is fepietc witli 
entertainment and instruction. It is a 
. chapter in the History of English litera- 
ture, which the student will peruse and 
reperuse with feelings of mingled delight 
and pain ; but which he must needs linger 
over, if he desires to understand the 
character of the age which the writings 
of Goldsmith contributed so greatly to 
enlighten, refine and amuse. The following — the chief materials for which 
have been derived from the laborious Biography of the Poet, by Mr. Prior — 
IS necessarily limited to a brief sketch. 

Oliver was the fifth child of the Beverend Charles Goldsmith, at that 
time Curate of Forney, in the County of Longford, and Kingdom of Ireland. 
He was born on the 10th November, 17S8, at a place called Pallas, in the 
l)arish of Forney. The income of his father was exceedingly limited, 
and, ns he had seven children, he was reduced to considerable straights to 
maintain his family with any show of respectability. Henry, the eldest 
son, was destined for the church, and consequently a good education was 
to him indispensable. To obtain this, the other branches*' of the family 
were compelled to be comparatively neglected. It was proposed from his 
birth to bring up Oliver to some mercantile profession, which at that period 
was supposed to .reauire little learning or accomplishments. Heading, 
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\»ritiiig and arithmetic were deemed as nuieh as men of the ledger could 
tligest with ease; and these were set down as the sum of knowledge the 
future painter of life and manners was to derive from his tutors. His 
first school was one kept by a dame at Lissoy ; in the Parish of Kilkenny 
West, County Westmeath, to the rectory of which Charles Goldsmith was 
inducted in 1730. The diaracteristics of the child’s mind appeared any- 
thing but promising. Mrs. Delap, his schoolmistress, admitted that he 
was one of the dullest boys ever placed under her charge, and doubted 
for some time whether anything could be made of him. In the words of 
a Mr. Handcock, who supplied Mr. Prior with some of his information, 
he seemed ‘‘impenetrably stupid!** or as Dr. Strean ascertained, “he w'as 
considered by his contemporaries and schoolfellows, as a heavy blockhead, 
little better than a fool, whom every body made fnn of.” 

From the terrors and mortifications of Mrs. Delap’s nursery for rising 
critics, young Goldsmith was removed to the liomus of the village school- 
master, Thomas Byme— a man who had been a soldier in the wars of Queen 
Anne, and had seen some service in Spain. This old campaigner hatl 
more reverence for military orders of the day, than for the rules of 
syntax, and preferred recounting his strange adventures beyond tlie 
Pyrenees to solving the abstrusities of arithmeti<‘al eompouuds. He was, 
moreover, of a romantic turn, wrote poetry, and was well versed in the 
fiury lore of the country. His pupils, doubtless, had similar predilec- 
tions ; at all events, Master Oliver had ; and to the marvellous relations 
which he was then accustomed to hear, liis family afterwards attributed 
(fiat wandering and unsettled disposition which was remarked in him 
through life. Ills eldest sister, Mrs. Hodson, has furnished an account 
of him at this period. “ Ills temper, tliough peculiar, was kind and 
affectionate ; his manner for the most part nncommonly serious and 
reserved ; but, when in gay humour, none was more cheerful and agreeable. 
He was then, as he afterwards appeared to his acquaintances in London, 
solemn and yet gay, good-natured yet irritable, petulant sometimes, and 
instantly appeased by the smallest concession—* so that such as did not 
understand or enquire into the occasional peculiarities of genius were 
puzzled by this contrariety of dispositioHi; and the remark is presen ed, that 
Im seemed to possess two natures.” 

But though in all this there were some indications of the superficial 
man, there was little to reveal the spirit of {genius which was stniggling 
for birth within him. He plodded on with his “ impenetrable stupidity,” 
and picked up some knowledge of the hom-book, a facility at pot-hooks, 
and, it may be, a smattering of figiires. He at the same time read and 
learned by rote many of the wild ballads common among the peasantry ; 
and took great delight in listening to the fairy tales and superstitions with 
which every hill and valley — every stream and thicket, was rendered 
classical. But among his associates he was still made fun of, and mis- 
understood. It was while at the day-school at Lissoy, when Goldsmith 
was eight or nine years old* that he was attacked by the small-pox, the 
ravages of which left indelible traces upon a countenance which had 
always been uncommonly jilain. On his recovery he was sent to a superior 
Si^hooikept by a clergyman, at Elphin, in Roscommon ; in the neighbourhood 
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of Nvliich lived one of his uik Ics, Mr. John Goklsniith, \%ilh\\horn he spent 
much of his time, and who was the lirst to notice the indications of talent 
vrhich he exhibited. 

His trials of temper and buffetings with the world had already com* 
meiK^ed. He w as scoffed and jeered by bis schoolmates, as being ugly ; 
and was nicknamed in derision. Ills sensitive nature felt these 

ribald taunts keenly : for his happiness always depended more upon the 
good opinion of others than upon himself ; but the little of peevishness 
that was suffered to escape him, consisted of smart repartees, in which 
he sought to turn the jests discharged on him upon the head of his 
assailants. He did something better, however, in Ins leisure, than 
squabble with the idle and the brutal. He began to make verses, and to 
fancy that nature had designed him for a poet. It is not improbable tliat 
he and mankind owe the discovery and developenient of his genius to 
his want of personal beauty ; — to that which made it necessary for him to 
draw' upon himself for his enjoyments ; — to the creative power in his boaoi^, 
which loved to people its ideal world with happy human faces, in order 
to compensate for the repulses it was continually meeting with in actual 
life. He read much, grew intoxicated with literature, and became an 
incurable rhymer. Fortunately his uncle and mother were capable 
of seeing through his “impenetrable stupidity,'' and discerning the dawn 
of genius beyond. They had a good opinion of Oliver, encouraged his 
studies, and desired that lie should have such an education given to him 
as might afford him a chance of making his way through life in a manner 
more congenial to iiirn than at the desk of a merchant's counting-house. 
His father, with little demur, though it must have sorely ta^ed his 
means, — whoso narrowness had, from youth upwards, kept him engaged 
in that perjictual struggle of the poor man, whose table is surrounded 
by “olive branches,” to “make one guinea do the work of two," — 
acquiesced with the general (‘utreatv, and it was decided that Oliver, at a 
fitting age, shoidd be sent to die L*niversity. 

To j)repare him for his altered destiny, he was removed first to a 
school at Athlone, and subsequently to one at Edgeworthstown in Long- 
ford — his relatives contributing a trifie each to ease the extra burden 
thus cast upon the poor old rector of Kilkenny. A singular anecdote is 
related of Oliver’s last journey to Edgeworthstown, previously to his 
entrance at college. Having Icil home on horseback, he reached Ardagh, 
where if was necessary for him to sleep, at night-fall. He had a guinea in 
liis pocket, and was determined to enjoy lumself. He asked for the best 
house in the place, and from a piece of Irish literal comprehension, or 
waggery, was airected to a private house instead of an inn. Goldtoitli 
had no thought of a mistake, and, being readily admitted bj" the Sin ants. 
who, from his confidence concluded that he was some well known friend 
and invited guest of their master, he gave directions concerning his 
horse, and being shewn into the parlour, found there the owner of the 
mansion at his fire-side — a Mr. Featherstone, a gentleman of fortune, 
and somewhat of a wit. Goldsmith began to call about him with 
authority, as one entitled to attention ; and, his host having soon detected 
the youth's error, and being willing to enjoy an evening’s amusement, 
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humoured his guest, caused wine, and whatever else Oliver chose to order 
to be brought him ; accepted with his wife and daughters an invitation 
to supper at his own table, and received with becoming attention strict 
injunctions to have a hot cake ready for breakfast on the following morning. 
It was not till he called for his bill before quitting the house that the 
abashed school-lad discovered his blunder, and learned that lie had been 
entertained at the residence of an old acquaintance of his father. The 
adventure was subsequently made to furnish tlie main incident in the 
comedy of ‘ She stoops to Conquer.’ 

Goldsmith was sent to Dublin and entered at Trinity college, the 11th 
of June, 1745, as a sizar. His brother Henry had been a pensioner, 
and it is said that the pride of Oliver revolted at the humbler condition 
into which the diminished means of his parents caused him to be thnist. 
In his own opinion his sizarship was the cause of many of his subsequent 
mortifications, in depriving him of that consideration among liis companions 
on which so much value is set by youth. The duties and costume of the 
sizar certainly furnish a revolting picture of the humiliations to wliich the 
poor scholar was then subjected.* He wore and still wears a black gown of 
coarse stuff without sleeves, and dines at the Fellows’ table after they ha^ e 
withdrawn. In addition to this, at the period in question, he wore a red 
cap, and was compelled to perform menial offices, such as sweeping parts 
of the court in the morning, carrying the dishes from the kitchen to 
the dining table of the Fellows, and waiting behind their chairs till 
that body had dined. This treatment, added to that of lus tutor, one 
Wilder, whose savage brutality and malice are said to have shone conspicuous, 
checked for a time eveiy*^ aspiring hope in the student and repressed the 
exertion of his talents. Of the fitness of this Wilder to direct the studies 
of such a pupil as Oliver Goldsmith, one anecdote is sufficient. A hackney 
coachman having accidentally touched his face with the whip while his 
vehicle was proceeding at a fast pace through the street, he sprung at a 
bound from the pavement to the box, and felled the driver to the ground. 
Disgust and hopelessness naturally produced irregularities, and these in 
turn led to scrapes. Between the author of ‘The Deserted Village,’ and 
his college life “there was no great love from the beginning, aud it pleased 
heaven to decrease it upon further acquaintance.” 

In the midst of these distresses. Goldsmith’s father died, and his remit- 
tances from home, which were sufficiently scanty before, now ceased alto- 
gether, and his prospects were proportionately darkened. An mule 
occasionally supplied his most pressing necessities however, and with this 
resource, and another which he discovered about this time, added to his 
constitutional “ knj^k at hoping he contrived to maintain himself in 
toleraMy good spirits. His discovery was of a means of disposing of 
original street-b^lads, for which he found a ready sale at a shop in 
Mountrath Street, at the price of five shillings eacli. This was the be- 
ginning of the careef of Goldsmith as a professional litteraimir. 

In 1748, in consequence of the gross violence and insolence of the 
niffian Wilder, his tutor, who inflicted personal chastisement upon him, 
he t^k a sudden resolution to forsake not only the scene of his morti- 
fication, hut his country, and to seek his fortune in a kinder region. He 
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Rocordiugly disposed of his books and clothes, aud quilted the Ijiiverbity, 
but loitered in Dublin till he had but a shilling left, with which he set out 
for (/ork. It was his intention to take ship thence for some other land, 
but his resources did not Jiold out long enough to carry him to the place 
of embarkation. On his single shilhng he supported himself nevertheless 
for three days ; and when that was gone, he parted by degrees with liis 
clothes, till at length he was reduced to such extremity of famiue that, 
after fasting for twenty-four hours, he thought a han^ul of grey peas, 
given him by a girl at a wake, tltfe most refreshing meal he had ever 
made. Fatigue and destitution induced him to return, and his brother, 
to whom he communicated his situation, clothed and carried him back to 
his college, where a sort of reconciliation was brought about between 
Wilder and him. The latter continued as before to detest mathematics, 
and to perpetrate poetry ; — the tutor resumed his tyranny with increased 
malignity and hatred. 

But notwithstanding his poverty and misery, which would have hardened 
and corrupted the heart of many of less noble natures, Goldsmith had the 
most enlarged sympathy for the distresses of others. Mr, Edward Mills, 
a rich relative and fellow student of his, who occasionally furnished him 
w itli small supplier of money, and frequently invited him to partake his 
meals, used to relate a story characteristic at once of his improvidence 
and goodness of heart. “ Being summoned on one occasion to breakfast, 
Oliver declared from within to the messenger his inability to rise, aiul 
that to enable him to do so they must come to his assistance, by forcing 
open the door. This was accordingly done by Mills; who found his 
i ousin not on his bed, but literally ta it, having ripped part of the ticking, 
and immersed himself in the feathers, a situation from which he found it 
dithcult to extricate himself. By his own account, in explanation of this 
strange scene, after the merriment it occasioned had subsided, it 
appeared that, while strolling in the suburbs on the preceding evening, 
he had met a poor woman with iive children, who told a pitiful story of 
her husband being in the hospital, and herself and offspring destitute of 
food, and of a place of shelter for the night ; and that, being from the 
country, they knew no person to whom, under such circumstaiices, they 
could apj)ly with hope ol relief. The appeal to one of his sensitive dis- 
position, was irresistible ; hut unfortimatel} he hod no money. In this 
situation he brought her to the college gatt, sent out his blankets to cover 
the wretched group, and part of his clothes to be sold for their present 
subsistence ; and finding himself cold during tJbe night, from want of the 
usual covering, he had hit upon the expedient just related for supplying 
the place of his blankets.” 

This anecdote tells the whole secret of tlie life of Goldsmith — of his 
pleasures and his anguish ; of his want of worldly tact and prudence to 
preserve or value money as he undoubtedly ought to haye done, at least 
as a means of independence, and of his exquisite sense of the sufferings, 
and his earnest desire to relieve the wants, of others, even before he had 
provided for his own. He was conscious, sometimes painfully so, of Ins 
own imprudence ; but he could never repress the spirit whidi prompted his 
nn calculating generosity. The following is a lesson on the subject, sent 
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in a letter to liis brother Henry in J75!). ‘‘Frugality and even avarice in 
the lower orders of mankind are true aui]>ition. These afford the only 
ladder for the poor to rise to prefennent. Teach then, my dear Sir, to 
your son thrift and economy ; let his poor wandering uncle’s example be 
placed before his eyes.” It might have been desired that Goldsmith had 
never been compelled to write thus; but if he had never felt both the 
want which led to the sentence, and the sympathy which set his lectures at 
defiance, he would assuredly never have been the exquisite writer of poetry 
and prose that he was. 

Oliver quitted the university in the spring of 1749-50 immediately after 
taking his degree of Bachelor of Arts, and for about two year> lived 
chiefly at home with his mother, visiting among his friends, a listing 
his brother Henry in the management of his school, and joii |ig in 
the rustic sports of the neighbourhood. His friends wished him to l>e 
ordained, but he had no groat liking for the clerical profession and for a 
lone time declined. At last, however, he consented to apply to the 
Bishop of the Diocese, and was rejected— according to one account, as being 
too young ; to another, from his having neglected the proper professional 
studies, and the Bishop having received an exaggerated statement of his 
irrregularities at College ; and according to a third, in^conseqiience of liis 
thoughtlessness and reputed love of gay dress, and a prejudice arising in 
the mind of the Bishop from the appearance before him of the candidate 
in scarlet breeches. At all events the now obscure Dr. Synge had the 
honour of “crowing over” poor Oliver Goldsmith, and of adding a 
small taste of wormw^ood to his cup of gall. The mortification, howe\er, 
was not of a kind to break the heart of him who sustained it. He returned 
home and consoled himself by writing verses, telling stories, and singing 
songs ; by shooting, fishing, playing the flute, and throwing the sledge. 

The improvident poet next became tutor in a private family, and was 
subsequently furnished with fifty pounds by an uncle, in order that he 
might proceed to I.<ondon, and keep the usual terms of Irish students, 
preparatory to being called to the bar. Oliver’s evil genius attended him 
on his journey. He was seduced into a gaming house in Dublin, and 
stripped of everj^ pennv of his money; but, being ashamed to com- 
municate his loss to his friends, he remained till nearly starved in the 
metropolis, when he was forgiven and invited back into the country. 
Physic was next selected for him as a profession; and by the united 
contributions of his uncle, brother and married sister, Mrs. Ilodson, he 
was enabled to go, in the autumn of 1752, to Edinburgh to fit himself fur 
taking his degree. He had not grown more reflecting in consequence of 
his repeated experience. The first thing he did after procuring a lodging 
in the Scottish capital is of a piece with most of the incidents of his life. 
He sallied forth to view the city, was rambling about during the whole day, 
and never bethought himself till night overtook him, that he had neglected 
to enquire the name of his landlady, and even that of the street in which he 
was to live. lie was fortunate enough, however, to meet the jiorter who 
had carried his luggage to his new abode in the morning, and was by 
him directed home. 

The progress of our medical student at Edinburgh is lielieved not to 
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nfl^e been very satisfaetoiy. He rcinnined about a year and a half— long 
I'uoiigh to get into more than one unpleasant predicament for want of 
money— and then proceeded to Leyden, where he is said to have been less 
attentive to the acquisition of professional than miscellaneous knowledge, 
and where he was frequently known to be in his usual pecuniary distress. 
Occasionally he subsisted on loans of small sums of money from friends, 
sometimes he “taught English to the natives,” and at others he had 
recourse to gaming in hopes of extricating himself from his difficulties by 
some lucky turn of fortune. But his irregularities seem to have always pro- . 
ceeded from his poverty, and never from depravity or wilfulness. It is 
necessary to bear this in mind, as he has been accused, by such people as 
could see nothing in his childhood but impenetrable stupidity, of wrong 
heartedness as well as want of thought. 

After a year s residence at Leyden, Goldsmith set out on his travels 
over the continent. He had no resources, but he had an ardent thirst for 
information, an unconquerable spirit of hoj)e and gaiety, some learning, 
and a little medical skill. lie was moreover young, vigorous, and 
accustomed to privation and hardships. Like the Baron Louis de Holberg 
of whom he has spoken in one of his works, “ His ambition w as not to he 
restrained, nor his thirst of knowledge satisfied \mtil he had seen the 
world. Without money, i ecommendations or friends, he undertook to set 
(mt upon his travels and make the tour of Europe on foot. A good voice * 
and a tntiing skill in music were the only finances he had to support an 
undertaking so extensive: so he travelled by day, and at night sang at the 
doors of peasants’ houses, to get himself lodging,” lie commenced his 
rambles, according to Dr, Ellis, who was one of his occasional companions 
at Leyden, with scurceh any cash and but one clean shirt: — 

“ Remote, uufrieaded, melancholy, slow/’ 

There is little doubt that the wanderings of (ieorge Primrose, in tlie 
‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ Chap. XX, are, iu all the main points, a correct 
d(\scnptiou of the tra>(‘ls of the Author, who has left few other records 
of this interesting period of liis life. Even the fact of his having had a 
pupil jiart of the way, is believed to be accurately stated — the name of 
the llbernl young gentleman, being said to be Smyth or Smyly. 

After traversing Flanders, part of France and Ciermany, Switzerland, 
Italy and France again, he returned early in the year 175 t) to England, 
and in future fixed lus abode in London. His opening prospects were of 
the most discouraging kind. He had neither “ introductions, acquaint- 
ances nor impudence,” to help him forward in the populous wilderness, and 
he was often put to the utmost shifts, for a meal and a lodging. There was 
once a rumour, which is not improbable, that he tried the Stage in a 
(‘ountry town, as a low comedian. It is at all events certain that, in after 
life, he once expressed a desire to play a low comedy character — that of 
Scrub in the ‘Beaux Stratagem.’ It has also been rcjiorted that he set up 
in a country town as an Apothecary, and failed ; and that he afterwards 
returned to London and accepted the situation of usher to a School. That 
he occupied tlie latter situation is universally admitted, and that he hated 
It with as thorough a detestation as lie was capable of indulging, has beeu 
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recorded in various places by himself, and by divers of his friends and 
familiars. That his means of life at this period were uncertain, is 
placed beyond dispute by the concurrent testimony of all who afterwards 
enjoyed his confidence ; and of the dreadful necessities to which he was 
then subjected, a story told by him at one of those brilliant parties to which 
the Poet was welcome when his fame was established, will afford a faint but 
sickening idea. It commenced “ when I lived among the beggars of Axe 
Lane.” Well may he, as he subsequently did, have claimed some merit 
. for not having had recourse to “the friar s cord, or the suicide’s halter.” 

He gradually jiicked up a few acquaintances and renewed some old 
friendships, and was enabled by them to establish himself as Physician 
in a humble w^ay, at Baiikside, Southwark, where his poorer neighbours 
found him useful, but fee-paying patients cautiously avoided his re- 
sidence. He bad ample leisure, however, to tnm his attention to lite- 
rature, which lie had always liked much better than pills and potions ; and 
this brought him acquainted with Richardson, the celebrated novelist and 
printer, who is believed to have employed him ‘^occasionally as corrector of 
the press, and who introduced him to Dr. Young, llis personal appear- 
ance at this time has been noticed by one who had known him at Dublin, 
and who now met him in London. “He was dressed, according to the 
fashion of the day, in a suit of green and gold, but old and tarm^hed, and 
his shirt and neckcloth appeared to have been worn at least a fortniglit. 
He said he w'as practising physic and doing very well.” Sir Joslma 
Reynolds used afterwards to relate a story to the same effect, on the same 
subject, and relative to the same period. “In conformity to the prevailing 
garb of tlic day for physicians, Goldsmith, unable to obtain a new, bad 
procured a second-hand velvet coat; but either from being deceived in the 
bargain, or by subsequent accident, a considerable breach in the left bri ast 
was obliged to be repaired by the introduction of a new piece. This Imd 
not been so neatly done as not to be apparent to the close observation of 
his acquaintance, and such jiersons as he visited in the capacity of medical 
attendant. Willing, therefore, to conceal what is considered too obvious 
a symptom of poverty, be was accustomed to ]>lace his hat over the patch, 
and retain it there carefully during the visit. But this constant position 
becoming noticed, and the cause being soon known, occasioned no little 
merriment at his expense.” 

While struggling for the precarious and humiliating existence which his 
Bankside business yielded, he fell in with an old fellow-student from 
Edinburgh, the son of Dr. John Milner, who kept a classical school at 
Peckham in Surrey. An offer was made to Goldsmith to take charge of 
this establishment during the illness of the elder Milner, and it was readily 
accepted, as offering at least a security from starvation, which seemed im- 
pending. “All the ambition” of Oliver, according to his own statemtmt, 
“ was now to live ;” and here he could live in comparative comfort. 

His character, as developed at Peckham, has been thus stated from re- 
collection by Miss Milner, the sister of his friend: — “He was very good- 
natured, played tricks, somewhat familiar, and occasionally a little coarse, 
upon the servants and boys; told very entertaining stories, and found 
amusement in his flute. Witli the scholars he was a favourite, being ever 
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ady to indulge them in certain school-boy dainties, whenever his peco* 
niary means permitted ; and he was not oTer strict in discipline. Hi# 
benevolent feelings appeared always active; mendicants rarely quitted 
him without relief, and a tale of distress roused all his sympathies. Hi# 
small supplies were thus exhausted frequently before his stated salary 
became due, when Mrs. Milner would say to him with a smile, upon 
application for an advance — ‘ You had better,* Mr. Goldsmith, 1^ me 
take care of your money, as I do for some of the yoimg gentlemen to 
vrhich he would reply in the same spirit of good humour, 'In truth. 
Madam, there is equal need.’ ” 

It was at Peckham he first procured what may be termed regular 
literary em] lovment, ihis was from Mr., afterwards Dr., Griffiths, a 
friend of tlie Mi iicrs’, *hen a bookseller in Paternoster Row, ard pro- 
prietor of lac 'Monthly Ile\iew.’ The terms on which he engaged with 
this literary vnnipire were his board and lodging in the house of his 
employer, and ‘‘an adequate salaiy.” At the end of five months this 
strange contra(‘^ was brought to a premature close. Goldsmith was tired 
of his drudgery, and Griffiths was dissatisfied with the labours of an author 
who regarded quality as more essential than quantity in his compositions. 
But tnis was not all. Both the bookseller and his wife interfered with 
the articles of the j)Oor scribe, in a manner that made their production 
altogether irksome ; and they had no regard to his domestic comfort or 
convenience. It was ronse(pienllv a release from bitter thraldom, when 
Oliver found himself at liberty to write once more when and as he chose ; 
although ja rliaps he was compelled, as a set off against this privilege, to 
put up with less and coarser food. 

Ills connection with the lleview did not close with his change of re- 
sideiK c. lie continued for many nioiiths, after ceasing to be a domestio 
in the establishment of Mr. ai'd Mrs. Grifiiths, to be one of their hacks, 
and wrote articles to order on Politics, Poetry, Medicine, Mathematics, 
Ilistor)’^ and Koinaiice; tilln'g his leisure by translating Memoirs and 
Novels from the French, and by prejiaring occasional ''oiitributions to the 
'Literary’ and the ‘Grand Magazine.’ lie appears now to have worked 
almost incessantly , and if we may except tlie satisfaction he must have 
derived from the iiitroduciiou his labours procured him to Dr. Johnson, 
Mr. (aftei wards Bishop) Percy, Edmund Burke, and a few other dis- 
tinguished men, his toil seems to have met with little reward. In a letter, 
written at this time [August, 17b8] to a friend in Ireland, he gives # 
lively picture of his mind and his miseries. " 1 sat doviTi,” he says, '* with 
an intention to chide, and yet methinks l have forgot my resentment 
t heady. The truth is, I am a simpleton with regard to you. I may 
attempt to bluster ; Auit, like Anacreon, ray heart is respondent only to 
softer affections. And yet, now I think on’t again, I will be angry. 
God^s curse. Sir! who am I? Eh! what am I? Do you know whom 
you have offended 7 A man w hose character may one of these days b# 
mentioned with profound respect in a German comment or Dutch dio- 
tiona^ ; whose name you will probably hear ushered in by a Doctissimus 
Doctissimorum, or heel-pieced with a long Latin termination. Think 
how Goldsmithius, or Gubblegurchius, or some such sound, as rough as a 
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u\itjQt»eg‘grater, will UecH^me me? Think of that ! — God’s curse, Sir! who 
am I ? I must own my ill-natured contemporaries have not hitherto paid 
rae those honours I have hud such just reason to expect. I have not yet 
seen my fiioe reflected in all the lively display of red and white paint on 
any sign-posts in the suburbs. Your handkerchief-wxavers seem as yet 
unacquamt^l . with my merits or physiognomy, and the very snuff-box 
makers appear to have forgot their respect. Tell them all from me, they 
are a set of Gothic, barbarous, ignorant scoundrels. There will come a 
day, no doubt it will — I beg you may live a couple of hundred years 
longer only to see the day—when the Scaligers and Daciers will vindicate 
my character, give learned editions of my labours, and bless the times 
with copious comments on the text. You shall see how they will fish up 
the heavy scoundrels who disregard me now, or will then offer to cavil at 
my productions. How will they bewail the times that suffered so much 
genius to lie neglected ! . , . . Let me stop niy fancy to take a 
view of my future self ; and, as the boys sajf, ’light down to see myself 

on horseback. Well, now I am down, where the d 1 itt I? Oh! 

Gods 1 Gods ! here in a garret, writing for bread, and expecting to be 
dunned for a milk score !’* 

The melancholy conclusion of this was not o\crcharged. Goldsmith 
was then living in a miserable house in Green Arbour Court, between the 
Old Bailey and what is now Farringdon Street. Bishop Percy who visited 
him there has described his condition and abode. He was employed in 
writing his ^ Enquiry into the present state of Taste and Literature in 
Europe,’ in a wretchedly dirty room, in which tlierc w as but one chair, 
and when, from civility this was offered to his visitant, he himself was 
obliged to sit in the window. While they were conversing some on<‘ 
gently rapped at the door, and on being desired to come in, a poor ragged 
little girl of very decent behaviour entered, who dropping a curtesy, said 
• My mamma sends her compliments, and begs the favour of you to lend 
her a chamber-pot full of coals.’ ” Other accounts correspond with the 
Bishop’s; yet neither poverty nor hopelessness could breed in liim a 
feeling of misanthropy. Ilis good-humour, his sociality, his benevolence 
were undiminished. He still petted the children of his huniblt* neigh- 
bours, gave them cakes and sweetmeats, and coaxed them to dunce to the 
music of his cheerful flute ; and, little as he had to spare for tin- necessities 
otothers, he contrived occasionally to alleviate tlie distresses of those who, 
in his eyes, had more wretchedness and less resources than himself. 

The landlord of the house in which he lodged, having fallen into 
difficulties, was arrested. Goldsmith owed a small sum tor rent, and 
being applied to by the wife of the prisoner to assist in releasing her 
husband, he at once sent a new suit of clothes to the pawnbroker, and ap- 
plied the whole proceeds— more than sufficient to discharge his own debt— 
towards liquidating the demand of the bfdiiff. It is believed to have been 
on account of this identical suit of clothes, obtained on the security of 
jlhe inexorable bookseller and reviewer, Griffiths, that the latter and Uold- 
amith quarrelled, and closed their connexion. Griffiths had become 
bound for him to the tailor, on condition that the clothes should be paid 
f&t by a certain date, or returned ; and neither of the stlpulafions having 
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iKeii fuifilled, the hapless creditor was branded as disliouest, and threaUHied 
With the utmost severity of the law. The renly of the poor author to his 
heartless accuser exhibits the despair to which he was driven by tlwj treat- 
ment he experienced. “I know of no misery,” he says, ‘*bat a gaol, to 
which my own imprudeueies and your letter seem to point. 1 have seen 
it inevitable these three or four weeks, and, by heavens ! request it as a 
favour— as a favour that may prevent somewhat more fatal. I have been 
some years struggling with a wretched being -with all that contempt that 
indigence brings with it— with all those strong passions which make 
contempt insupportable. What then has a gaol that is formidable? I 
shall at least have the society of wretches, and such is, to me, true 

society Had I been a sharper, had I been possessed of less 

good nature and native generosity, I might surely now have been in better 
circumstances.” The debt, it scarcely need be added, was subsequently 
paid —dearly paid by literary labour : but there was no renewal of inter- 
course between Goldsmith and Griffiths. The two men, it is evident^ 
could never have understood each other. Griffiths was a mere money- 
grubber, and the authors in whom he dealt were re^rded by him but as 
butchers regard their calves— with a keen eye to what they would fetch, 
oil the instant, across the counter. 

Even this incident, deeply as it affected the poet at the moment, failed 
to sour his temper or disposition. He made a number of half-resolutions 
to be more prudent for tlie future; but, even while framing them, he knew 
that their observance was not in his nature. He thus alludes to the subject 
ni n strain of delicate jest, wound up with the gentlest and most unaffected 
patiios, in a letter to his cousin Mrs. Lauder: — 

“I have already given my landlady orders for an entire reform in the 
state of iny finances. I declaim against hot suppers, drink less sugar ia 
my tea, and check my grate with brick-bats. Instead of hanging my room 
with pictures, I intend to adorn it with maxims of frugality. Those will 
make pretty furniture enough, and won’t be a bit too expensive ; for I 
shall draw them all out with my own hands, and my landlady’s daughter 
shall frame them with the parings of my black waistcoat. Each maxim 
is to be inscribed on a sheet of clean paper, and wrote witli my best pen; 
of which the following will serve as a specimen: — ‘Look sharp;’ ‘Mind 
the main chance;* ‘Money is money now ;’ ‘If yon have a thousand 
pounds, you can put your hands by your sides, and say you arc worth a 
thousand pounds every day of the year;’ ‘Take a farthing from a hundred 
and it will be a hundred no longer.* Thus, which w^ay soever I turn my 
eyes, they are sure to meet one of those friendly monitors ; and as we are 
told of an actor who hang his room round with looking-glass to correct the 
defects of his person, my apartment shall be furnished in a peculiar 
manner, to correct the errors of my mind. 

” Faith ! Madam, I heartily wish to be rich, if it were only for this 
reason — to say, without a blush, how^miich I esteem you; but alas, I have 
many a fatigue to encounter before that happy time comes, when yoiu 
poor old simple friend may again give a loose to the luxuriance of his 
nature, sitting by Kilmore fireside, recount the various adventures of a 
bard-fonght life, laugh o^cr the follies of the day, join his flute to yom 
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Imipsicord, and forget that ever he starved in those streets where Butler 
and Otway starved before him.** 

The asperities of literary life, indeed, seem at last to have worn out 
his patience, and he made an effort to obtain a better provision for his 
wants. Through the uniform kindness of the Milner family he procured 
an appointment, in his medical capacity, under the East India Company ; 
but on presenting himself at the College of Surgeons to pass the required 
examination to qualify him for his post, he was rejected. “ Accident, or 
something akin to accident,’* says his biographer, Mr. Prior, did for 
him what it has done for others of our eminent men, who had determined 
to proceed abroad in pursuit of wealth, — it kept him at home to acquire 
fame ; and, as in the mstances of Burke and Burns, to elevate the literature 
of our country.” He was doomed, that is, to drudge through many tedious 
years, instructing and amusing mankind for barren applause, and to have 
his end hastened by mental anxieties occ^ioned by debts and duns. 
Fame, however it may sound, is one of the most illusory of all objects of 
pursuit. No man can be sure that it will be vouclisafed to him by posterity, 
which can alone award it ; and present want sadly dims its lustre in the 
prospect. Goldsmith was sustained in his struggle after the phantom, by 
nis genial love of humanity, his capacity to see a bright side in every thing, 
and to extract pleasure from the most unpromising materials. He had 
nothing morbid in hk constitution ; and, loving literature for its own sake, 
he was content to live and labour to prolong the pleasures of mere exist- 
ence ; while, for the rest, he was an inveterate hoper. 

That sickness of heart and despondency occasionally preyed on his 
spirits may well be conceived ; and that the privations to which he was 
•objected did their work on his frame is certain. In a letter to his 
brother Henry, written in February, 1759, the following passages occur : 
“ It gives me some pain to think I am almost beginning the world at the age 
of thirty-one. Though I never had a day’s sickness since I saw you, yet I am 
not that strong active man you once knew me. You scarcely can conceive 
bow much eight years of disappointment, anguish, and study have worn 
me down. If 1 remember right, you are seven or. eight years older than 
me, yet I dare venture to say that, if a stranger saw us both, be would 
pay me the honours of seniority. Imagine to yourself a pale, melancholy 
visage, with two great wrinkles between the eyebrows, with an eye dis- 
gustingly severe, and a big wig ; and you may have a perfect picture of 
my present appearance. On the other hand, I conceive you as perfectly 
sleek and healthy, passing many a happy day among your own children, 
or those who knew you a child. 

“ Since I knew what it was to be a man, this is a pleasure I have not 
known. I have passed my days among a parcel of cool designing beings, 
and have contracted all their suspicious manner in my own behaviour. I 
should actually be as unfit for the society of my friends at home, as I 
detest that which I am obliged to partake of here. I can now neither 
partake of the pleasure of a revel, nor contribute to raise its jollity. I can 
neither laugh nor drink; have contracted a hesitating, disagreeable manner 
of speaking, and a visage that looks ill-nature itself. In short, I have 
thought myself into a settled melancholy, and an utter disgust of all that 
life brings with it.” 
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Calmer and better days soon followed. He became known to tlie 
Dodsleys, to Mr. Hamilton, proprietor of the Critical Review, to Dr 
Smollett, and finally to Mr. Newbery, “the philanthropic bookseller of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, who has written so niany little books for children, 
who found and relieved the ‘Vicar of Wakefield/ at the roadside inn, and 
who, through life, was Goldsmith’s best patron. While these friendships 
were ripening, however, he was at work extending his reputation and in- 
fluence by writing ‘ The Bee,’ a short series of periodical papers in the 
manner of the ‘Spectator,’ and contributing to ‘The Busy Body/ and 
‘The Lady’s Magazine.’ It was the merit of ‘The Bee’ in dl probability 
that led Newbery to seek his assistance in a new paper of his, ‘The 
Public Ledger,* commenced in January, 1760. This was enriched with 
‘ The Chinese Letters/ since so universally known under the title of the 
‘ Citizen of the Worl^’ which had sufficient popularity to be pirated 
during their progress through the press, and which, immediately on 
their completion were reprinted and took their stand among the English 
Classics. 

These several works procured their author a somewhat better income 
than he had at any previous time enjoyed ; and he accordingly removed 
from Green Arbour Court, to Wine-Office Court, Fleet Street, where he 
enlarged at once his establishment and his list of friends. lie still worked 
hard, however, without growing rich, or even acquiring the means of com- 
fort ; and still, though known to be capable of the highest literary 
achievenu nts, he was condemned to flounder on amid the lowest— now 
penning a newspaper criticism, a puff, or a preface, or tagging a new close to 
an old work. Among other things which he did at that time, was 
‘ A pamphlet resj)eeting the Cock Lane Ghost ’ for three guineas ; a 
‘ History of Mecklenburgh, from the first settling there of the Vandals / 
an ‘ Abridgment of Plutarch’s Lives,’ for twelve, and a ‘ Life of Beau 
Nash/ for fourteen, guineas. The rate of remuneration which he was 
accustomed to receive is ascertainable from the last mentioned work, 
which consists of not less than 240, 8vo. pages, the composition of which 
employed him for five weeks. The whole produce of the year was about 
fourteen volumes — the pay less than one hundred and twenty pounds. Gold- 
smith has been accused of want of industry and want of economy. With 
these facts before him, the reader will require no formal refutation of such 
absurd and twaddling calumnies. 

It will be rightly judged from this that the upw’ard career of Oliver was 
scarcely less chequered than his outset in life. Although mixing with 
men of the highest mark, his means were still of the humblest; and 
poverty is sure to bring adventures, —grave or ludicrous as they may be 
but always disagreeable, and not unfre<j[uently pmnful, to their hero. 

In 1762, in consequence probably ot his incessant labour, we find the 
health of Goldsmith so impaired that for several weeks he was compelled 
to keep his chamber, and to abstain, for a period, from writing ; and at 
the end of that year he took lodging at Islington, in order partly to be 
near the residence of Newbery, who lived at Caiionbury House, and 
partly for the benefit of country air. It was here that he wrote, to say 
nothing of minor and forgotten things, thrust upon him by the hard 
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necessities of the moment, one of his most popular works, ‘ I'he Histoiy 
of £nfi:huid in a series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Sou/ whicli was 
attributed by some to the Lari of Chesterfield, by others to the Earl of 
Orrery, and finally they settled down in pubUc estimation as being tlie 
property of Lord LytUeton;— a name which they retain in booksellers* 
catalogues to the present day. There is reason to believe that the 
putative author was pleased to be deemed the writer of so elegant and 
useful a work j and Goldsmith, although known among his friends to have 
produced the book, took no pains to set the general reader right in a 
matter which might have given offence to one who, it is said, promised, 
but forgot, to patronize and befriend him. The success of the work 
exceeded all expectation. New editions were called for continually, and 
still the book is read with delight and instruction, and has been recom- 
mended by no less an authority than Sir Walter Scott, in one of his intro- 
ductions to the ‘Tales of a Grandfather,* as the best compendium of 
English History extant. Goldsmith, it is believed, received for the two 
volumes, of which the work consists, about £ 50 ! 

It was at Islington also, according to contemporary accounts, that he 
wrote his ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ the first work which he comf*osed without 
its being previously ordered, or at least bargained for, by a publisher. There 
is a story connected with .the completion and sale of this delightful book 
which must not be omitted. It was related by Dr. Johnson to Bos- 
well, who has thus recorded it : “I received one morning/* said Johnson 
“ a message from poor Goldsmith that he was in great distress, and as it 
was not in his power to come to me, begging that I would come to him 
as soon as possible. I* sent him a guinea, and promised to come to him 
directly. I accordingly went as soon as I was dressed, and fomid that Ijis 
landlady had arrested him for his rent, at which he was in a violent passion. 
I perceived he had already changed my guinea, and had got a bottle of 
Madeira and a glass before him. I put the cork into the bottle, desired 
he would be emm, and began to talk to him of the means by which he 
might be extricated. He then told me he had a novel ready for the 
press, which he produced to me. I looked into it, and saw its merit ; 
told the landlady I should soon return, and, having gone to a bookseller, 
sold it for sixty pounds. I brought Goldsmith the money, and he dis- 
charged his rent, not without rating his landlady in a high tone for having 
used him so ill.** Cumberland has added to this anecdote a piece of 
Romance — related afterwards, perhaps as a jest, among the poet’s friends, 
hut certainly not founded on fact— that the landlady, while the bailiffs 
were waiting without, had proposed to her lodger the startling altemnlive 
of instant payment or marriage ! 

Francis Newbery — not the poet’s friend — WAs the purchaser of ^ The 
Vicar,’ but although, on the recommendation of Johnson, he had consented 
to give a higher price than was usually paid for the works of the same 
author, he thought so indifferently of his bargain that he kept it by him 
unpublished for two years, till the success of the ‘ Traveller * had placed 
the name of the writer in the very highest rank of Literature. 

The ‘Traveller* was published* in llecember, 1764, and was everywhere 
read and everywhere praised. Johnson spoke highly of it in ymblic and 
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private, and quoted it in his wTitings and in society. It was said to be 
“ without one bad line — without one of Drj den’s careless verses.” Burke, 
Fox, Reynolds— all the Reviewers, and all men of taste and literature 
conspired to applaud it as one of tlic finest poems in the English lan- 
guage.” But Goldsmith was not to be permitted to step thus easily 
upon the pedestal of fame. I'hough nobody could dispute the merit of 
the poem, certain critics who, from his easy good-nature and simplicity, 
had long considered themselves entitled to laugh and sneer at ‘‘poor 
Goldy,” now disputed the paternity of his work, and declared that 
the finest passages of ‘ The Traveller ’ hiid been written by Johnson ; — 
an imputation which the Doctor’s disavowal failed for some time to 
remove. Johnson is known to have revised the poem for press, and to 
have rewritten nine lines of it , but beyond this he had no share in its 
design or construction. In eight months ‘ The Traveller ' went through 
four editions ; and five more were subsequently published during the life 
of the author, 'who profited by its production and popularity to the extent 
of twenty-one pounds sterling ! 

The sensation produced by the poem, led to an invitation from the 
Earl of Northumberland, who seems to have been inclined to render him 
assistance. The account of his interview is thus related by Sir John 
Hawkins ; who, haring been with the Earl on business, waited to accom- 
pany his friend home : “ Upon his coming out,” says Sir John, I asked 
him the result of his coint rsation. ‘His Lordship,’ says he, ‘told me he 
had read iny poem, and was much delighted with it ; that he was going out 
as Lord J lieutenant of Ireland, and that hearing I was a native of that 
country he should be glad to do me any kindness.’ ‘ And what did you 
answer,’ asked I, ‘to tliis gracious offer?’ ‘Why,’ said he, ‘I could say 
nothing, but that I had a brother there, a clergy man, who stood in need of 
help. As for myself, I have no dependance on the promises of great men ; 
I look to the booksellers for support ; they are my best friends, and I am 
not inclined to forsake them fur otliers.’ Thus,” adds the brutal knight, 
“did this idiot in the affairs of the world trifle with his fortunes, and 

E ut back the hand that was held out to assist him ! ” Goldsmith having 
een, on an after occasion, subjected to a similar charge of idiocy in the 
affairs of the world, was so absurd as to say, “ I can earn as much as will 
supply my wants, without writing for party ; assistance therefore is unneces- 
sary to me.” lliis was the secret of his indifference to the offer of the 
Lord Lieutenant. One Robert Bums, whom Sir John Hawkins would 
also have treated as an idiot, has left on record a sentiment similar to that 
of Goldsmith ; — “ I was bred to the plough, and am independant.” These 
men — to whom must be added one Andrew Marvel — were content with an 
honestly-eamed, though homely, subsistence, and left to the seekers after 
wealth, and ribbons, and titles, like Sir John Hawkins, the office of pander 
to Ae fortuitously great. 

Goldsmith continued to write for bread, and preserved his integrity. 
But, though he did not care to avail himself of his reputation to acquire 
l>olitiriil patron^, he enjoyed considerable advantage from it in the in- 
creased estimation in which he was held among booksellers. In Jiine, 
1765, his admirable ‘Essays’ were published. In March, 1766, appeared 
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the ‘Vicar’ — the iuter>al between the publication of these being jSlled 
with anonymous articles for Magazines and Reviews ; with translations 
from the French, and Historical, and Scientific compilations. The revenue 
brought him by these labours, enabled him to take and furnish chambers 
in the Temple, first at No. 2, Garden Court, and subsequently at No. 2, 
Brick Court, which last he continued to occupy till his death. 

In the beginning of 1767 he completed his first Comedy ‘The Good* 
Natured Man,’ which, after being shelfed for some months by Garrick, 
was brought upon the stage in January, 1768, at Covent Garden, and was 
eminently successful, being played twelve nights during the season — ten 
of the performances succeeding each other nightly. The profits are 
believed to have been from ^350 to i8400, besides what he derived from 
sale of the copyright, which, from the fact that four editions were sold off 
within a month, is likely to have been considerable. 

His habits at this period appear to have been unchanged. He lodged 
during a part of the summer of 1767 in the old turret of Canonbury 
House, where he had several authors of different degrees of eminence 
as fellow-residents, who were accustomed to spend their evenings toge- 
ther at the Crown Tavern, in the Lower-road, Islington. A ‘shoemaker’s 
holiday,’ as he termed it, was a favourite recreation. Lee Lewes, in liis 
Memoirs, has described one of these festive days. He had called upon 
the poet one morning and found him working at the ‘ Deserted Village,’ 
After reading what he had written. Goldsmith observed Come, let me 
tell you this is no bad morning’s work ; and now, my dear boy, if you are 
not better en^ed, I should be glad to enjoy a shoemaker s holiday with 
you.” The day was commonly spent thus : — 

“ Four or five friends assembled at his apartments to a remarkably 
plentiful and rather expensive breakfast ; and when finished, he had usually 
some p>oor women in attendance, to whom the fragments were consigned. 
On one occasion a wealthy city acquaintance, not remarkable for elegance of 
mind or manners, who observed this liberality, said with some degree of 
freedom, ‘'^y Doctor, you must be a rich man ; I cimnot afford to do 
this.^ * It is not wealth, my dear Sir,’ was the reply of the Doctor, willing 
to rebuke, without offending his guest, ‘ but inclination. I have only to 
suppose that a few more fnends than usual have been of our party, and 
then it amounts to the same thing.* ” About eleven o’clock the party 
proceeded to Blackheath, Highgate, Hampstead, Wandsworth, or some 
other suburban village or hamlet to dine, returned to some place of 
popular resort nearer town, such as the White Conduit Gardens, to tea, and 
concluded by spending the evening at the Grecian, Temple, or Exchange 
Coffee H^se, at the Globe, Fleet Street, or the Crown, Islington. 

In February, 1769, Goldsmith commenced his ‘History of Animated 
Nature,’ one of the most profitable of his Kterary undertakings. In May, 
of the same year, his ‘Roman History’ was published, and in June he 
entered into an enga^ment to write a ‘ Histoiy of England.’ In Dc- 
omber he was elected Professor of Ancient History to the newly esta- 
nlisbed Royal Academy of Arts— a situation to which no salary was 
inn^e^ and which he accepted, he says, “ rather as a compliment to the 
Institution, than any benefit to himself: — Honours to one, in Ws situation. 
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being something like ruffles to one that wants a shirt.” In May, 1770, 
appeared ‘ The Deserted Village,' of which five editions were sold in less 
than three months; in June, was published his *Life of Parnell,’ pre- 
fixed to an edition of that poet’s works ; and in December his ‘ Life of 
Bolingbroke ’ appeared. His comedy, * She Stoops to Conquer/ although 
completed some time before, was not played till the 15th of March, 1773, 
when, contrary to the expectation of all his friends, it was received with 
the most unqualified approbation, and six thousand copies of it were 
speedily sold, when published. In June, 1773, his ‘History of Greece* 
was published. This, with the exception of a few minor pieces of prose 
and verse, some new editioi\s of his former works, and the publication of 
the ‘History of the Earth and Animated Nature,’ was the poet’s last 
labour. Pecuniary embarrassments, over exertion, and mental disquietude, 
from various causes, had affected his health; and he gradually sank 
into despondency. Fever ensued, and on the morning of the 4th of April, 
1774, he expired at his chambers in the Temple, at the age of forty-five. 

The last years of Goldsmith’s life had been passed lin comparative com- 
fort, among friends who esteemed and could apprec ate him. He occa- 
sionally made excursions into the country — to Derbyshire, Hampshire, 
Sussex, Suffolk, Yorkshire, Leicester and Lincoln ; and once he proceeded 
with some friends, for a few weeks, as far as Paris. One of his favourite 
places of retirement was a farm-house, near the village of Hyde, on the 
Edgeware-road, about six miles from London. His mode of life in this 
pleasant seclusion has been related by the son of the occupier at the time 
Oliver w^as a frequent inmate. “ The poet boarded wdth the family, but 
usually had his meals sent to his own apartiftut, where his time was 
chiefly spent in writing. Occasionally he wandered into the kitchen, took 
his stand with his back towards the fire, apparently absorbed in thought, 
till something seeming to occur to his mind, he would hurry off* to commit 
it, as was supposed, to paper. Sometimes he strolled about the fields, or was 
seen loitering or musing under the hedges, or perusing a book. Frequently 
he visited towm and remained absent many weeks at a time, or paia visits 
to private friends in other parts of the country. 

“ In the house he usually wore his shirt collar open, in the manner 
represented in the portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Occasionally he read 
much at night when in bed ; at other times, when not disposed to read, 
and yet unable to sleep, which was not an unusual occurrence, the candle 
was kept burning ; his mode of extinguishing which when out of his reach 
was characteristic of his fits of indolence or carelessness-y-he flung his 
slipper at it, winch in tlie morning was in consequence usually ftmnd near 
the overturned candlestick daubed with grease. No application of a 
charitable description was made to him in vain. Itinerant mendicants he 
always viewed with compassion, and never failed to give them relief ; while 
his actions generally evinced much goodness of heart and great com- 
miseration for the poorest classes of society. ... On one occasion 
he took the young people of the house to Hendon in a carria^, to see a 
company of strolling players ; and proved not only very jocuuar on the 
road, but in his comments on the performance, which afforded all the 
party, and more particularly himself, by the laughter in which be indulged 
infinite amusement.” 
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Of the pleasure which he derived from the society of children— no bad 
test of the disposition of the man — many anecdotes are related# In all 
the diversions of such companions he took such interest as to become 
rather a leader than a mere participator. He joined readily and heartily 
in blind-man’s buff, romping, forfeits, or trivial games at cards, in which 
by affecting to cheat, or shewing an eagerness to win, he rendered his 
playmates exceedingly boisterous and mirthful. George Colman, the 
Dramatist, has related a pleasant story of his introduction, when a child, 
to our author. Goldsmith took the boy on his knee and began playing 
with him ; but his familiarity was recompensed with a smart slap on the 
face from the urchin caressed. The elder Colman inflicted summaiy 
justice on his peevish son for the outrage, by locking him up in the dark 
in an adjoining room. George howled and screamed at the top of his 
hings, till at length a friend appeared to liberate him — the tender-hearted 
Doctor, whom he had so wantonly molested — with a smile on bis coun- 
tenance, still red from tlie violence of assault. “ I sulked and sobbed,” 
says the narrator, and he fondled and soothed, till I began to brighten ; 
when seizing the propitious moment of returning good-humour, he put 
down the candle and began to conjure. lie placed three hats, which 
happened to be in the room, upon the carjict, and a sliilling under each. 
The s hillin gs he told me were England, France, and Spain. ‘ Hey, presto, 
cockolorum ! ’ cried the Doctor, and lo ! on uncovering the sliillings which 
had been dispersed, each beneath a seperate hat, they were all found con- 
gregated under one. I was no politician at the time, and therefore might 
not have wondered at Uie sudden revolution which brought England, 
France, and Spain all uiller one crown ; but as I was also no conjurer, it 
amazed me beyond measure.” Thenceforward Goldsmith and young Col- 
man were always cordial friends and merry playfellows, Northcote, the Bio- 
grapher of Reynolds, has expressed himself to the same effect. “Wlien 
Goldsmith entered a room, Sir,” said he, ‘‘people who did not know him 
became for a moment silent from awe of his literary reputation ; when he 
came out again, they were riding upon his back,” 

The venerable Irish Judge Day, who, in 1831, retained a distinct 
recollection of his illustrious countryman, thus describes his person and 
manners : — “ He was short, about five feet five or six inches ; strong but 
not heavy in make ; rather fair in complexion, with brown l^r, su^ at 
least as could be distinguished from his wig. His features were plain but 
not repulsive, certainly not so when lighted up by conversation. His man- 
ners were siiyple, natural, and perhaps on the whole, we may not say 
polished|p-at least without that refinement and good-breeding which the 
exquisite polish of his compositions would lead us to expect. He was 
always cheerful and animate^ often indeed boisterous in his mirth ; entered 
with spirit into convivial society ; contributed largely to its enjoyments by 
solid information, and the nciiveti and originality of his character ; talked 
often vdthout premeditation, and laughed loudly without restraint. . . . 
He was fond of exhibiting his ir.uscimr little person in the gayest apparel 
of the day, to which was added a bag wig and a sword.” 

Testimonials as to the moral worth of Goldsmith, both as a man of 
literature and of the world, are abundant. Johnson wept over him; 
Burke burst into tears on hearing of hia death, and Sir Joshua Reynoldi 
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aostained, for a space, from the use of his brush. The following 
summaiy of his character is said to have proceeded from the pen of 
Burke : — 

In an age when genius and learning are too generally sacrificed to the 
} urposes of ambition and avarice, it is the consolation of virtue as well as 
of its fnends, that they can commemorate the name of Goldsmith as a 
shining example to the contrary. 

“ Early compelled, like some of our greatest men, into the service of 
the muses, he never once permitted his necessities to have the least im- 
proper influence on his conduct ; but, knowing and respecting the honour- 
able line of his profession, he made no farther use of fiction than to set 
off the dignity of truth ; and in this he succeeded so happily that his 
writings stamp no less the man of genius than the universal friend of 
mankind. Such is the outline of his poetical character, which perliaps 
will be remembered Tvhilst the first-rate poets of the country have any 
monument left them. But alas! hi^ noble and immortal part — the 
good man — is only consigned to the short-lived memory of those who are 
left to lament his death, 

“ Uaving naturally a powerful bias on bis mind to tlie cause of virtue, 
he was cheerful and indefatigable in the pursuit of it ; warm in his friend- 
ships, gentle in his manners, and in eveiy act of charity and benevolence 
‘the very milk of human kindness.’ Nay, even his foibles and little 
weaknesses of temper may be said rather to shew the simplicity of his 
nature than to degrade his understanding ; for, though there may be many 
instances to prove that he was no man of thevworld, most of these iu- 
ctaiices would attest the unadulterated purity of his heart.” 

After the instances of his benevolence, which have been cited concerning 
his early life, little need be said of his later acts of kindness. Davies, 
one of his publishers, and the Biographer of Garrick,, says, “His disposition 
of mind was tender and comj)ci’=;sionatc. No unhappy person ever sued to 
him for relief without obtaining it if he had anything to give ; and rather 
than not relieve the distressed he W'ould borrow. The poor woman with 
wdiom he had lodged duriug his obscurity several years in Green Arbour 
Court, by his death lost an excellent friend ; fur the Doctor often supplied 
her with food from his tabic, and visited her frequently with the sole pur- 

f iose of being kind to her He was so sincere a man that 

le could not conceal what was uppermost in his mind. So far from 
desiring to appear in the eye of the world to the best advantage, he took 
more pains to appear worse than he was, than others do to a}>pear better 
than they are.” Ills invariable kindness and good-nature causeahim.to be 
frequently duped by sharpers, and victimised by the indolent and un- 
worthy ; but even the detection of such frauds upon him did not check 
the stream of charity which was always welling from his heart. He had 
no gloomy suspicions of the rascality of mankind to close the portal of his 
itfTcctions — no remembered impositions of his own to narrow his soul, 
/iuileless himself, he believed all men to be full of natural goodness ; and 
when he found evil in their deeds, he was willing to ascribe it to perverse 
circumstances, rather than an inhereut propi nsity to \ire, and to trust tlicni 
again, in the hope of their repentance and amendment. 
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Of his eccentricities many anecdotes have been preserved by liis con- 
temporaries. Some of them, however, evidently sprung from his sen- 
sitiveness — his horror of being‘thought harsh to others, of witnessing dis- 
tress, or being made in his own person the subject of ridicule. Others 
proceeded from his poverty. He could not always in purse or appearance 
keep pace with his wealthier associates, and, unwilling to have his true 
circumstances known, he sometimes affected singularity to escape the 
imputation of being needy. Besides, he vsns a bachelor, and had mixed 
with all kinds of society, at home and abroad, to such an extent that he 
must, in a great measure, have despised the genteel conventionalities of 
those who expected to find in him a pattern of silver-fork elegance. 

One anecdote of a species of eccentricity in which be is likely to find 
few imitators, is worth remembering. “ He had more than once offered 
the use of his purse to a friend named Cooke (a young barrister of the 
rem])le), which was at last accepted — the temptation of an evening at 
Marylebonc, or Ranelagh Gardetis, ^ith several companions, being irresis- 
tible; although at the moment destitute of funds for the occasion. 
On applpng to the I’oct, howc^cr, he was told very seriously, and no 
doubt truly, that he had not a guinea in his possession. This being con- 
sidered an evasion, something like a reproach escaped the n]>plicant, that 
he regretted having made such a request, where, notwithstanding voluntary 
offers of assistance, there existed so little disposition to afford it. Nettled 
by the remark, Goldsmith, as evidence of his desire to oblige, borrowed 
the money. In the mean time Cooke, provided from another quarter, bad 
locked his chambers, and proceeded to his amusement ; but returning at 
an early hour in the morning, found a difficulty in opening the door, which 
on examination proved to arise from the sum he had requested, in silver, 
being wrapped in paper and thrust underneath. On being thanked for this 
proof of sincerity on tlie following day, but told that the money might as 
readily have fallen into strange hands as of him for whom it was meant, 
he characteristicallv replied, ‘ In truth, my dear fellow, I did not think of 
that.’ ” 

Boswell, the Biographer of Johnson, and some others, have charged him 
with envy. Mr. Trior has very judiciously disposed of this accusation. 
Instead of envy, the rivalry which he exhibited should have been railed 
emulation. ^*He was willing to believe he could do whatever be sa^v 
done by another. On his first entering into literary life, be found the 
attention of the reading part of the people fixed upon the Kssays of John- 
son, and thence he became an Essayist. The novels of SmoIIet were 
universally read, and he aimed to be a Novelist. Gray, Mason, Arm- 
strong, Akenside and others claimed the honours of poetry, and he aspired 
to be a Poet. Hume, Smollet, and llobertson, having acquired high re- 
putation in history, he desired to be a Historian ; and dramatic writers 
were so numerous and many so fortunate, that, believing his own powers 
not inferior to theirs, he became a successful Dramatist. To call honest 
ambition of this kind envy, is an obvious misapplication of language.” 

As a poet all that he nas written has been pronounced gotjd by Lord 
'B3Ton, while in the pass^e which contains this judgment, his Lordship 
says that not one half is good of the /Eneid, of Milton or of Dryden. 
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Campbell, the author of the * Pleasures of Hope ' says that Goldsmith’s 
poetry presents a distinct and unbroken view of poetical deliglitfulness. 
His descriptions and sentiments ha^e the purest zest of nature. He is 
refined without false delicacy, and correct without insipidity. • . . 

He unbends from graver strains of reflection to tenderness, and even to 
playfulness, with an ease and grace almost exclusively his own ; and con 
nects extensive views of the happiness and interests of society with pictures 
of life that touch the heart by their familiarity 

As a writer of prose, Dr. Anderson in his ‘ British Poets ’ says “ Gold- • 
smith must be allowed to Jaave rivalled and even exceeded Dr. Johnson 
and his imitator Dr. Hawksworth, the most celebrated professional prose 
writer of his time. His prose maybe regarded as the model of perfection, 
and the standard of our language ; to equal which the efforts of most will 
be vain, and, to exceed it, every expectation folly.” 

Johnson, according to Boswell, said of his friend, “ Whether we take 
him as a poet, as a comic writer, or as a Historian, he stands in the first 
class. He has the art of saving everything he has to say in a pleasing 
manner.” In his works the Doctor has pronounced him to be, A man of 
such variety of powers, and such felicity of performance that he always 
seemed to do best that which he was doing ; a man who had the art of 
being minute without tediousness, and general without confusion ; whose 
language was copious without exhuberance, exact without constraint, and 
easy without weakness.” — “He was,’' said Johnson emphatically, on 
another occasion, ** a very great man. Every year he lived he woulJ have 
deserved Westminster Abbey the more !” 

Sir Walter Scott has added his tribute to the throng. ‘‘The wreath of 
Goldsmith,” he says, “ is unsullied. He wrote to exalt virtue and expose 
vice ; and he accomplished his task in a manner which raises him to the 
highest rank among British authors. We close his volume [The Vicar of 
Wakefield] with a sigh that sucli an author should have written so 
little from the stores of his own genius, and that he should have been 
so prematurely removed froin the sphere of literature which he so highly 
adorned.” 

To these ample praises it is unnecessary to make any addition. It may 
however be interesting to the reatler to be informed that, both in his [joetry 
and prose, Goldsmith usually drew from nature, not only in the common 
acceptation of the phrase, but literally and in fact. ‘ The Traveller * in his 
poem of that name was himself, and the sentiments and feelings contained 
in the work are undoubtedly his own, founded on personal observation, 
during his peregrinations on the Continent. In his ‘Deserted Village’-^ 
Lissoy is the village of Auburn. 

“ The 8h dtered cot, the Cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topped the neighbouring hill, 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age aitd whisperiug lovers madel*’ 

This is a true picture of the actual scene. And not less true is that of 
the village preacher, “passing rich with forty pounds a year,” his 
modest mansion and its hospitality. The depopulation of Auburn alsa 
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appears not to have been an imaginaiy circumstance. General Naper> it 
is said, on his return with a great fortune from Spain, purchased a large 
estate at lassoy, and, in order to create an extensive park, ejected most of 
the inhabitants of the village, and pulled down their cottars. 

In like manner he drew upon his recollection for the Pnmrose family in 
the * Vicar of Wakefield/ The pastor was his father. His own 
adventures are related in those of George Primrose ; the private marriages 
of two of his own sisters, which gave some uneasiness to their parents, are 
* supposed to have supplied the incident of Olivia's elopement, and the 
name of Burchell was that of one of his connexions by marriage. The 
adventure w^ch gave rise to * She stoops to Conquer’ has been already 
related. 

Goldsmith was buried in the Temple burial ground on the evening of 
Saturday the 9th of April. It had been proposed to j^ve him a puolic 
funeral in Westminster Abbey ; but when it was ascertained that he had 
died considerably in debt, this design was abandoned, and a subscription 
entered into among his friends to erect there a monument to his memory. 
This was fiilfiUed. NoUekins executed a medallion likeness of tlie poet, 
and Johnson added a latin epitaph, from which the following is translated : 

Oliver Goldsmith, roet. Natural Philosopher, Historian, who left 
no species of writing untouched, or unadorned by his pen ; whether to 
move laughter or draw tears, he was a powerful yet gentle master over the 
affections : of a genius sublime, lively and versatile ; in expression noble, 
pure and elegant. His memory will last while Society retains affection, 
j^endship is not void of truth, and Beading is held in esteem.” 

A word only need be added. Goldsmith throughout bis life worked and 
studied hard ; and owed to his perseverance and the artistical skill which 
he acquired thereby, not less than to his genius, the graces of his inimi- 
table sl^le, and hence no small share of his reputation. His personal 
peculiarities, how characteristic soever of the man, had no part in raising 
him to the eminence he attained ; but his moral rectitude, purity of heart, 
and superiority to those meannesses which, in the estimation of many, 
would mve seemed venial in his drcumstances, added to a courage and 
endurance which enabled him to overlook and surmount the most formi- 
dable obstacles, rendered him great, in spite of his peculiarities. This 
view — especially in perusing the biomphy of a favourite poet, who has 
passed on to Fame through the ordeal of poverty— is apt to be overlooked 
by young readers and young writers; and some misenief has resulted to 
both classes in consequence. To omit all consideration of iio essential a 
circumstance here, would be absolute injustice to the name and unques- 
tionable merits of 
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CHAP. 1. 

WffEN we survey the vast scheme of Creation^ and direct out attention more 
particularly to the wonders of the Animal Kingdom, the immense variety which 
IS difiused around renders it a point of extreme difficulty where we shall begin 
to date our inquiries front. The number of beings endued with life, as well 
we, seems, at first view, infinite. Not only the forest, the waters, the air, (eeins 
with animals of various kinds, but almost every vegetable, every lew, ^luils 
millions of minute inhabitants, each of which fill up the circle o^its allotted life, 
and some are found objects of the greatest curiosity. In this seeming exube- 
rance of animals, it is natural for ignorance to lie down in hopeless uncertainty, 
and to declare what requires labour to particularize to be utterly inscriitalde. 
It is otherwise, however, with the active and searching mind ; no way intimi- 
dated with the immense variety, it be^ns the task of numbering, grouping, and 
classing all the various kinds that fail within its notice ; finds every day new 
relations between the several parts of the creation, Acquires Oie art of con- 
sidering several at a time under one point of view ; and, at last, begins to find 
that the variety is neithU so great nor so inscrutable as was at first imagined. 
As in a clear ni|fht, the number of the stars seems infinite ; yet, if we sedulously 
attend to each in its place, and regularly class them, they will soon be found (o 
diminish, and come within a very scanty computation. 

Method is one of the principal helps in Natural History, and without it very 
little progress can be made in this science. Ail naturalists, therefore, hltWe been 
very careful in adopting some method of classing, or grouping, the several parts 
of nature ; and some have written books of natural history with no oilier vievf. 
These methodical divisions some have treated with contempt,^ not considacttiic 
that books in general are written with opposite views~-eoiiie to be 
some only to be occasionally consulted. '^Fhe methodists in naiurpi 
seem to be consent with the latter advantage, and have sacrificed to 
all the delij^lits of the subject, ail the arts of heightening, awakening. Or 
tinning curiosity. 

Another iaiilt in almost all these systematic writers is, that seeing tlie neceit^ity 
of methodical distribution in some parts of nature, they have introduced it intp 
alLf Finding the utility of arranging plants, birds, or insects, they liave 

• fiuffon, in hi« Introduction, &c, to correspond with no other Iwak in existence. 

t Natuaai. Systbus in Zoology.— -We For this very rt>ason, one writer cunsideni all 
hear even now of nothing but natural sye- the eagles and hawl^ as foiniing one gemis; 
tenis in every department of natural history, while another says they foim twenty genera, 
(Classes and orders are, in some measure, con- and therefore an order. LinnsEms’a ideas 
structed according to the principles professinl were clear : his arrangements were j^fess- 
by these improvers of science ; but the genera edly artificial ; their object was to assist the 
aie invariably as artificial as they couhl well meuiocy ; tliey were to he used until we 
be made, and the species are chaiwcterised should discover the hidden key by which we 
precisely in the old way. It is utterly absurd should be enabled to unlock the adamantine 
to construct generic frames with the idea of ch^ in which the seepeta of nature ore cou- 
tircumscribing by them a certain number ceaied from us. ’vThe ideas of modem natu- 
within the species ; for no two species have ralists are turbid ; they neither give an idea 
the same organ precisely of the same form, of nature, nor classify natural objt»ct.s artid- 
For example, let the book of a gulden eagle cially. The Linnsaan method of arrange- 
■VB accurately described, and it will be found mont ought to have been protected, instca 1 

1 : 
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arrani^ed quadrupeds also ^vith the same assiduity ; and although the number 
of these is so few as not to exceed two hundred,"^ they have darkened the sub 
ject with distinctions and divisions^ which only serve to puzzle and perplex. 

Instead, therefore, of taxing the memory and teasing the patience with such 
a variety of divisions and subdivisions, I will take leave to class the productions 
of nature in the most obvious, though not in the most accurate, manner. In 
natural history, of all other sciences, there is the least danger of obscurity. 
In morals, or in metaphysics, every definition must be precise, because those 
sciences are built upon definitions : but it is otherwise in those subjects where 
. the exhibition of the object itself is always capable of correcting the error. 
Thus it may often happen, that in a lax system of natural history, a creature may 
be ranked among quadrupeds that belongs more properly to the fish or the 
insect classes. Rut that can produce very little confusion ; and every reader 
can thus make a system the most agreeable to his own imagination. It will lie 
of no manner of consequence whether we call a bird or an insect a quadruped, 
if we are careful in marking all its distinctions: the uncertainty in reasoning, or 
thinking, that these approximations of the dilferent kinds of animals produce, is 
but very small, and happens but very rarely, whereas the labour that naturalists 
have been at to* keep the kinds asunder, Las been excessive. This, in general, 
has given birth to that variety of systems which we have just mentioned, each ol 
which seems to be almost as good as the preceding.'}’ 

of being rejected; and naturalists ought at own peculiar and natural situation. The 
the same time to have laboured in acquiring Polar -l)ear lives only uu and between the 
materials from which to construct a natural frozen plains of the North Pule ; the lion, 
system. ‘‘The natural method,*’ said Linnaeus, only in Africa’s burning deserts. The inha> 
“ is the object at which all naturalists ought hitants of the snow-line of the mountains 
to aim.”— £n. between the tiiiq)ics never descend to the 

* In Df. Shaw’s General Zoology, the warm level, nor do those of the level ascend 
number of quadrupeds, not incKidiug the the mountains as far as the snow-line — each 
cetaceous and seal tribes, amount to five him- altitude having its peculiar animals. The 
dred and twelve, besides their varieties. mammalia remain always in their native 

t Mamualia. — In Wilbrand and Ritsen’s country ; but birds are subjected to the 
Picture of Organized Nature^ we have an change of seasons. The marine inanunalia 
attempt at distribution of organic beings, are met with m all the seas of the world, but 
according to the laws of latitude ; and their principally in the Polar. Quadrupit<l land 
distxihution, accordin^^ to the law of eleva- mamn^ia extend from the suow-line to the 
tion jointly with latitiule. As the equator torrid zone. Apes and inqpikeys belong to 
appears to be the centre of organic vigour, the torrid zone, but extend over a small part 
from which the vivifying principle of heat of the temperate zone. The whale lielongs 
extends to all parts of the organic world, the chiefly to the frozen sea ; tlie siiermaceti- 
natiiral orders of plants and animals are ac- whale chiefly inhabits the seas of the southern 
coidingly marked and classed. The greatest hemisphere. Tlie dolphin is found iii all 
luxuriance of organic life a|jpear8 to be in seas, but chiefly in the north. Thu walrus 
the plains of the torrid zone, at the level of and the seal, in the frozen seas of Iwth heini- 
the sea. Animals ditier from plants, in not spheres. Ruminating mammalia are coin- 
adhering, or being bound to the sod. They mun to those parts of the earth of which the 
change the country they inhabit in an arbi- grasses are native. The hart family extends 
trary manner, and the more so as they ap- from the snow-line to the torrid zone — the 
proach man m perfection. Man extends reindeer and the elk being the most northern 
through all the zones, passes beyond the sjiecies, and the Mexican roe and hart of the 
limits of eternal snow, and descends into the Andes the most southern. The camels of 
earth, bek'W the limits of terrestrial life. — the old world belong to the wanner half of 
Next to man, in partaking of life, are the the temperate zone ; those of the new world, 
mammalia, birds, amphibia, fishes, mollusca, including the llamas, to the grassy plains of 
insects, wonnv, and zoophytes. A certain the Andes. The ox tribe abounds in the 
portion of the earth is appointed to each middle of the temperate zones of both luMiii- 
class, order, or ge'aus, an^ particularly to each spheres, hut they are domusticatud as fur 
species of animal. In such situations only north as 60° ; and buffaloes are found in the 
does each species display its particular pro- torrid zone. Sheep and goats extend from the 
perties, A sufficient knowledge of an ani- snow-line to the torrid zone, but extend in 
mul’s condition cannot be learned, unknjg the greatest perfection over the colder half of 
that animal t>e cousidend relatively to its the temperate zone. The horse is coramea 
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Takfng,lficrcfore, this latitude^ and using method only where it contributes to 
conciseness or perspicuity, we shall divide animated nature into four classes ; 
namely — Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, and Insects. All these seem in genera, 
pretty well distinguished from each other by nature ; yet there are severa . 
instances in which we can scarce tell whether it is a bird or a quadniped tiiat 
we are about to examirie—whether it is a fish or an insect that ofiers to our 
curiosity. Nature is varied by imperceptible gradations : so that no line can 
be drawn between any two classes of its productions, and no definition made 
to comprehend them all. However, the distinctions between tliese cla^s a^e 
Bufiicieiitly marked j and their encroachments upon each otlier are so rare, that 
it will be sufficient particularly to apprize the reader when they happen to be 
blended * 

All quadrupeds, the number of which, according to Bufibn, amounts to but 
two hundred, may be classed in the following manner :f — , 


to temi)erate aud vronn climates, and is 
found wdd iu Ambia and Java. The limit 
to the tmioadtiig of the horse by domestica- 
tion is 66^ liortli latitude. Carniverous ani- 
nials extend over all the zones, but are most 
tiuinerous and terrific under the scorching 
butilu ainB of the torrid zone. The dog ex- 
tends fiom the limit of {ter^tual snow to the 
torrid zone in both hemispheres, terminating 
with the jackal and hysua. The bear be- 
longs to the coldest half of the temperate 
zone, but some species are found in tlie 
Andes. The cat genus is fiercest and most 
numerous in the hottest count riea of the 
globe ; towards the middle of ffie tempmte 
zone, it dimiuiidies into the wild cat In 
Kamschatka, Greenland, Loplaud, and Ice- 
laiul, there are no cats; nor diMis the lynx in 
Kuro]>e extend further than Norway. Tlie 
civets and weasel Wlong to the torrid aud 
the warmer half of the tem(H}rate zone ; sa- 
bles, martens, ermines, stoats, and the com- 
iiiun weasel, northwards in great num- 

bers ; but as they prefer woody tracks, they 
are seldom found beyond north latitude. 
Moles, shrews, and hedgehogs inhabit both 
the temperate and tornd zones. Tlie com- 
mon mule lives throughout Kumpe, in Bar- 
haty, and in Northern Asia. T^ common 
hedgehog lives in the warmer parts of Ku- 
rope : it is found in Norway, but not iu Ice- 
land or Lapland. 0]H>8sums inhabit tbe 
warm countries of America and New Hol- 
land. Bats extend over the whole earth. 
Dormice are most numerous in the tonid 
zone, but are also frequent iu the temperate, 
llie families of mice, squirrels, and hares are 
found in every part of the habitable glolni. 
Beavers belong to the coldest half ot the 
temperate zone ; caviez to the wanner parts 
of the new world ; porcupines to the warmest 
[Murts of tlie teiuj^ierate zones of both hemi- 
spheres. The swine genus is much diffused : 
it lielouga to the wanner [>arts of the tenqie- 
ratu zones. 

* Systkms in Natuhal History. — The 
artificial and natural systems aim at tw'o very 
distinct objects, which are in some measure 


incompatible with each other — the one being 
intended to make us acquainted with indi- 
viduals ; aud the other, founded on an ac- 
quaintance with individuals, to combine them 
according to their characters, so as to abridge 
the labour of reasoning, and to enable us to 
ascend from particular to general truths. — 
Division and se|iaration is the end of the 
artificial system ; to establish agreements is 
the end of tlie natural. In one case we rea- 
son a pri&i’if in the other, a jposteritJTi. The 
prevalent eiror of the day, is the attempt to 
generalize where we ought to analyze. It la 
ndiculoiis, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, to assign to each indnidual a certain 
place in nature ; for, though some groiqis are 
so evidently marked, that the individuals 
composing them are united by the operation 
of the maid at the first glance, yet a mass 
will always remain which cannot be referred 
to families stiikingly distinguishable. — £u. 

f Mammalia. — The class of mammiferous 
animals is placed at the head of the animal 
kingdom — not only because it is the class to 
which Man belongs, but because it is that 
which possesses the most numerous facul- 
ties, the most delicate sensations, and tha 
greatest variety of oction, and in which the 
assemblage of all their qualities appear so 
combined, as to produce an intelhgenco more 
perfect, more fertile iu resources, less the 
slave of instinct, end more capable of 
gressive jierfectiou, than what is found in 
any other classes. The class is called by 
Cuvier, Mamiuiferous ; by LinnsDUS, Mam- 
milla, from the Latin word niamnidy breasts 
or teats, by which the animals composing *t 
suckle their young, lu ail inammifertHis 
animals, the generation is essentially vivi- 
parous ; and, as just now stated, they nourish 
their young with their milk. There has, 
however, been one singular animal disco- 
vered in New Holland, which possesses most 
of the characteristics of mammiferous am- 
inals j but naturalists are not decided whether 
it be viviparous or oviparous. This animal 
KS called by Blnmcnback the Omiihoi hy<^s 
pamdo:ticns. Should it prove to be ovip- 
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Fir^t, those of the Horse kind. This class contains the Horse, the Ass, and 
the Zebra. Of these, none have horns ; and their hoof is of one solid piece. 

The second class are those of the Cow kind ; coraprchetiding the iTrns, the 
Buffalo, the Bison, and the Bonassus. These have cloven hoofs, and chew 
the cdd. 

The third class is that of the Sheep kind ; with cloven Imofs, and chewing the 
cud, like the former. In this is comprehended the Sheep, the G(>at, the Llama, 
the Vigogne, the Gazella, the Guinea Deer, and all of a sindlar form. 

I’he fourth class is that of the Deer kind, with cloven hoofs, and with solid 
horns, that are shed every year. This class contains the Elk, the Rein deer, the 
Stag, the Buck, the Roe buck, and the Axis. 

The fifth class comprehends all those of the Hog kind, the Peccary, and the 
Babyrouessa. 

The sixth class is that numerous one of the Cat kind. This comprehends the * 
Cat, the Lion, the Panther, tlie Leopard, the Jaguar, the Cougar, the JaguareMe, 
the Lynx, the Ounce, and the Catamoiintain. These are all carnivorous, and 
fiimisned with crooked claws, which they can sheath and unshcath at pleasure. 

The seventh class is that of (he Dog kind, carnivorous, and lurnished with 
claws like the former, but which th^^y cannot sheath. This class comprehetuls 
the Dog, the Wolf, the Fox, the Jackal, the Isatis, the Il 3 £eiia, the Civette, the 
Gilret, and the Genet. 

The eighth class is that of the Weasel kind, with a long, small body, w ith 
five toes or claws on each foot — the first of them separated from the rest, like a 
thumb. This comprehends, the Weasel, the Martin, the Pole-cat, the Fenet, 
the Mangoiist, the Vansire, the Ermine, with all the varieties of the American 
Moufettes. 

The ninth class is that of the Rabbit kind, with (wo large cutting teeth in 
each jaw. This comprehends the Rabbit, the Hare, the Guinea pig, all the 
various species of the Squirrel, the Dormouse, the Marmotte, the Bat, the Mouse, 
Agouti, the Paca, tlie Aperea, and the Tapeti. 

'Hie tenth class is that of the Hedgehog kind ; with claw feet, and covered 
with prickles, comprehending the Hedgehog and the Porcupine, the Couando 
and tne Urson. 

The eleventh class is that of the Tortoise kind, covered with a shell, or scales. 
This comprehends the 'Tortoise, the Pangolin, and the Phataguin. 

The twelfth is of the Otter, or amphibious kind — comprehendii|j the Otter, 
the Beaver, the Desman, the Morse, and the Seal, 

The thirteenth class is that of the Ape and Monkey kinds, with hands, and 
feet resembling hands. 

The fourteenth class is that of winged quadrupeds, or the Bat kind, containing 
the Bat, the Flying Squirrel, and some other varieties. 

The animals which seem to approach no other kind, either in nature or in 
form, but to make each a distinct species in itself, are the following : tlie Ele- 

S hant, the Rhinoceros, the Hippopotamus, the Oarnclopard, the Camel, the 
lear, the Badger, the Tapir, the Cabraj^ the Coati, the Aiitbear, the Tatou, ami 
lastly, the Sloth. 

All other quadrupeds, whose names are not set down, will be found among 
some of the above-mentioned classes, and referred to that which they most 
resemble. When, therefore, we are at a loss to know' the name of any parti- 
cular animal, by examining which of the known kinds it most resembles, either 
in shape, or in hoofs, or claws ; and then, examining the partietdar description, 
we sliall be able to discover not only its name, but its history. 

rous, it ought, says Cuvier, in some re.specfH, bring futtli their young alive and suckle 
to be considered os fui tiling a paiticular them, In-ing provitfed with teats, (Latin, 
elans* «if/jw7rtrf7,) whence the name ii derived. Class 

♦ CuviERiAH S ystem ()► Z ooi.oox. — Cuvier, % IMnln. JUfptiies. Class 4. 

in Ins Spatem, thus forms the four subdivi- The general plan of the skeleton is the same 
sious or classes of verfehrated annnals, which in each class, tliough it admits of considero- 
are— Class 1. Manimifertms Jnmahi which ble modificatiuns, us may be perceived h) ths 
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nnmixed figure*. 
I ig a represents 
the human skele- 
ton, man being 
placed at the head 
id' the inammi fe- 
lons class ; b, the 
skeleton of a bird ; 
c, that of a frog ; 
and dj the skele- 
ton ot a fish. Mon 
IS pre - eminently 
gilted by his Ciea- 
tor with 8Ui>t‘rior 
intellectual jKiw- 
eis: lie is distin- 
guished also by 
Ins erect iMistiire, 
which required a 
stiuctare varying 
considerably from 
that of mamrnifis* 



rous quadniiierls. 

Had w'e chosen the skeleton of any of the haps, less than that of the nest class, rep- 
lowcr onlers of this class, the fonn would tiles. RfpfiU^g . — The organs of circulation 
ha\/e approached mure clomdy to those of the are simple, and only a portion of the blood 
other classes, but taking the extremes of the brought back by the veins posses through 
g'land division of vertehratetl animals, we the organs of respiration. Their quantity of 
still jierceive the learliug characters of the respiratioo, and all the other qualities that 
osteology' to he the same — namely, a skull dejiend on it, vary according to the propor* 
coiifaiiiuig (lie brain, siipjwrteil by the verte- tiou of blood which enters the lungs at each 
hrol column which contains the spinal ciml, pulKation 


and to which the nbs art' atlachiHl. With 
lespect to the hnihs, they admit of a great 
variety of form suited to the wants ot the 
wuiiiKil ; and in the lowest order of the niani- 
iiiifeioiis class, which comprises dolphins uud 
whales, we find only one ywiir of limbs, and 
ill the latter, they are so concealed in the 
ih'sh UN not to^1»e visible. Tlie upper limlis 
of birds do nut terinmate iii toes or claws. 
Some reptiles have only one pair of limbs; 
others, as 8er|H*nts, have none. The dis- 
tinctive chararterM of the four classes alwve 
eiiiitnerated founded not on the turm of the 
skeleton, but on the circulation and respira- 
tion, are thus given by Cluvier. 

Mammiferuus j4mmah have a double cir 
Illation, iunl the aerial respiration is simple, 
lii. it 1$ efiecteil by the lungs only. Rmh 
exceed iiiuimniferous quailruptsls in the quan- 
tity of their respiiatiuu, for they have not 
only a double circulation, and on aiHial respi- 
ration, Iwit they mspire also through other 
ravities besides the lungs, the air jH'iietrating 
iruough the whole bwly, and bathing the 
hmncTies of the aorta, or f^at artery of the 
Innly, ua well as (hojie of the jmlinouary ar- 
tery. Fin he 8 have li double circulation, but 
their respiratory organs (the gills) are only 
foimed to respire by the intervention ot water, ^ 
an<l their blood only receives the portion ot 
oxygen dissolved or mixed in the water, wcf 
^lat the quantity of respiration is, pef- 


In niammiferous qiiadnipeds the quantity 
of respiration is less than that of binis ; but 
it is greater than that of nqiiiles. on account 
of the structure of the respiratoiy orgsas; 
and exci'vsls that of fishes, on account of the 
different elements in which they live. Hence 
lesult the four kinds of movements, which 
the four classes of vertebrated animals are 
particulaily destuiud to exert. Mamroiferous 
animals, in winch the quantity of respiration 
is mwlerute, are generally formed to develoi>e 
their stKMigth m walking or running. Btnls, 
which have a larger quantity of respiration, 
have the activity ami strength of muscles 
necessary for flying. Reptilt.*^, in which ro 
spiration is more feeble, am condemnwl to 
crawl, and many of them pass a part of tlwir 
lives in a kind of torpor. Fi>hes require to 
be supjHirteil in an element neaily as heavy 
ON themselves, in older to cxeit their proper 
motions in swimnnng. All the circum- 
stances of organiiatioii projier to each of the 
four cla8.U‘K, and particularly those, which re- 
gonl their movements ana exterior sensa- 
tions, h.ive a necessary relation with tlieir 
essential chaiacters ; nevertheltiss, the clas.s 
of mamudferous animals has particular cha- 
racters Iwlonging to their viviparous genera- 
tion, the irmniier in which the lietus is nou- 
rished in the womb by means of tlie pbicent*!. 
and the teats with which they suckle their 
young. On the contraiy, the other ihiva 
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CHAP. II. 

♦ THE HORSE * 

Animaz^ of the Horse kind 
deserve a place neict to man^ 
in a history of nature. Their 
activity, their strength, their 
usefulness, and their beauty, 
all contribute to render them 
the principal objects of otir 
curiosity and care f a race of 
creatures in whose welfare"' 
we are interested next to our 
own« Of all the quadruped 
animals, the Horse seems the 
most beautiful ; — the noble 
largeness of his form, the 
glossy smoothness of his skin, the graceful ease of his motions, and the exai t 
symmetry of his shape, have taught us to regard him as the first, and ns 
the most perfectly iorraed; and yet, what is extraordinary enough, if we 
examine him internally, his structure will be found the most different from that 
of man of all other quadrupeds whatsoever. As the ape approaches us fhc 
nearest in internal conformation, so the horse is the most remote if a striking 
proof that there may be oppositions of beauty, and that all grace is not to be 
referred to one standard. 

To have an idea of this noble animal in bis native simplicity, we are not to 
look for him in the pastures, or the stables, to which he has been consigned by 
man; but in those wild and extensive plains where he has been originally 
produced, where be ranges without control, and riots in all the variety oi 
luxurious nature. In this state of happy ind^endence, he disdains the assist- 
ance of man, which only tends to servitude. In those boundless tracts, where 
he runs at liberty, he seems no way incommoded with the Inconveniences to 
which be is subject in Europe. The verdure of the fields supplies his wants; 
and the climate that never knows a winter suits his constitution, which natu- 
rally seems a^pted to heat. His enemies of the forest are but few, for none but 
the greater kinds will venture to attack him ; any one of these he is singly able 

* As it may happen that, in a description where it is the aim rather to insert what is 
not nsuaUy kno^, than all that is known, some of the more obvious particulars may be 
eimitted; 1 will taketeve to subjoin in the notes the characteristic marks of each animal, 
as given tis by liimsMis. The Horse, with six cutting teeth before, and single-hoofed ; 
a native of Buiope and the (but I rather believe of Africa) ; a generous, proud, and 
strong animal 1 fit either ibc the draught, the course, or the he is delii^tisd with 

woods ; be tato care of his hinder ports ; defends himself from the fiies with his tail ; 
scratches his lidlow ; defends its young $ calls by neighing ; sle^ alter nightfall ; fights 
by kicking, and biting also ; rolls on the ground when he sweats ; eats the grass closei 
than the ox { distvibu^ the seed by dunging; wants a gall bladder; never vomits; 
the foal is modueed with the feet stretched out; he is injured by being struck on the 
ear ; upon the stiffle ; by being caught by the nose in barnacles ; Iw haring his teeth 
nibbed with taUow; by the herbpadus; by the herb phahmdfia; by t&e emculio ; by the 
conops. His disesms are diluent in different countries^ A consumption of the ethmoid 
bones of the nose, called the gUnders, is with us the . most infectious and fatal. He eats 
hemlock without injniy. The mare goes with foal 290 days. The i^enta is not fixed. 
He ao|Uire8 not the canine teeth till the age of five years. 

^ 'Histoire Naturelle, Daubentou, vol. vii. page 374. 

classes are oriparous; and if we contrast them classes, birds, fishes, and reptiles, a special 
toget^r with the first class, we shall find cer- ^lan of organization, Ci)mprised in the gene- 
lam^lOSemblaiices which indicate in the three ral plan of all vertebrated animals. 
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fo overcome ; while at the same time he is content to find safety in society , for 
(he wild horses of those countries always herd together. 

In these countries, therefore, the horses are often seen feeding in droves of 
five or six hundred. As they do not carry on war against any other race of 
animals, they are satisfied to remain entirely upon the defensive. The pastures 
on wdiich they live satisfy all their appetites; and all other precautions ft,re 
purely for their security, in case of a surprise. As tliey are never attacked but 
at a disadvantage, whenever they sleep in the forests, they liave always one 
among tlieir nuniix^r that stands as sentinel, to give notice of any approUciiing 
danger ; and this otlice they take by tnrns.^ 

It is not easy to say from what country the Horse came originally. f It should 

♦ Dictionairc Universelle ties Ammaiix, page 19. 


t IIoitsKs IN Ancivnt Times — There is 
guud e\i<louce for suppohiug that, even 
ut till' tniio of the Trojau war, horses were 
lint rare aiunials in (iieece, ai d wen.' jiossess- 
c'd only h\ ]iiinces or gn'at men, who ein- 
})li ved thc’H. not for the pmjioses of hns- 
h<iijdiy or draught, hut for the oriianieiital 
di^pLus of war and chai lot-diawing, as the 
proud and disnnrtive afcompanimeut of 
ro^aU\ alone In Judea, hoises wefe, till the 
da\s of Solomon, \ery rare. I'gNpt i** always 
descrslied lu the Old Testament as the i.uid 
of horses. The eiirliest notice of the hors<* is 
ui the Ihn/k of (Ti'iiesis, V‘^'hap \Un, 17«' 
w heri' Josejd) ts said to have given theKgvp- 
tians htead id excliaiige for their horses" 
In the \ei\ minute euumeratum of the cattle 
sloies of Ahraham, Isaac, Ksau. Lahan, Joh, 
Xc , in the book of (ieiu'sis, though theie is 
a superahundance of otiier i[ua<!itHH'd pio- 
peity, no mention whatevi'i is uiadeol hursis. 
Neither in the fouilh nor’' teutli coiiunaud- 
nientai are horse’s noticed with tlie other we'k- 
log iiiuiuals. Intlu' eiunneiation, howeier, of 
the Kgvptian cattle-piojiert) adocled h) the 
nun lain, horses me mentioned in precedence 
id’ the ix'st : *• Heludd. the luiud of the Lord 
IS upon Ih) rattle whi.'n is in tlie field, upon 
thv upon the assi's, upoe the camels, 

itjHin the oM'ii, and upon the sheeji." — Exotl. 
i\'. d In like manner, in the excellent and 
very parncular description given hy Theocri- 
tus of Ahe stock of Angi.us, tfie 

( hdd of the Sun, who lived in the Pelopon- 
nesus, Imrsesi find no place. Kveu during 
the Trojiui war, these aiiinuils were only in 
the retinue of pnacen, and were alw'ays asso- 
ciated with cattle, or with the glorious ftirth- 
cuiniug of kiiigH. Acconliugly, we find that 
in all the first descriptions of that animal, 
and particularly in that sublime and oll- 
surivnsHtng one in the Book of Job, he is de- 
picUsl, with lieauty and majesty, os the war- 
steed alone. Homer sjieaks of him always 
with dignity and admiration ; and it is appa- 
rent, that, in his conceptions, an ailditional 
respecfakility is conferred upon his ])nnce» 
and lus war-grooms by tlie title which he 
liestows mwii them of *' hom*-t!imers" .md 
" honw-whippers/’ a contemptible commenda- 


tion, according to our ideas, associating, as we 
inevitaldy do, these epithets, with the jieraoiis 
and mean employments of grooms of the sfa- 
hle and hoise jockeys. The ancient |>oets 
and ancient people must liave connected, 
liowevi r, heiuity, majesty, and sublimity, with 
their idea of that animal — not only from his 
noble shajH’ and gallant ap^warance, but from 
his singularity, ami, consequently, high price 
— his being the friend, os it were, and at- 
tendant. of prince'* — his being the terrible, 
yet graceful, aceoinpaniineut ot wai-— and his 
being never seen, as in our modem times, de- 
gr.'iiled to the familiar, yet f.ir more benefi- 
cial pniqxises of di aught in our stri'ets, and 
husbandry lu our fields A modem reader, 
thi'utoii', must enter svimewhat into the sen*, 
tunents and feelings of antiquity, in order ti 
perceive the luMutv or jiropnety of Thcoctia 
tus\s comparison of Helen to a horse, or of 
Solotnoirs liktiung his love to a coimainy 
of haises lu Pharooii's chanols.” Tlie fight 
4U u'hich the horst' is thus considered os an 
ornameul of loyalty, oi an appendage .if war, 
not only ornamental, hut etiieiciit, is explana- 
toiy of many juissages, not only in the Old 
'IVstaineut, but lu the (rreek and Latin clas- 
sics. la the P.salms of David, 
jA |(Plhors«' l-.r pic^ci v.tiuni i* 

Hut a ilc* ' itful ihui^f — Psalm xxxiii. l*^ 

And in lu'ilcs x. 7- “I have ween servants 
on hoises." In IX'uteronomy, chap. xvii. 
Moses furbids the Isvaelites, m the ev'ent of 
their eUttiug from among themsi'lves a king, 
to allow him *’ to multiply to himself horses,*’ 
and thereby foster a lust of dominion and 
belligerent projaiusities, at the same time 
also creating, what the lawgiver wished 
mut }i to yirevent, too frequent a communica- 
tion with >lgypt. Lgypt was undoubtwlly, 
in the most early times, the great breeder of 
horses : the Old Testament proves it by 
many references. At Jacob’s funeral, in 
Judi'a, there aune forth from Egy pt cha- 
ivofs and horsemen a very great company.” 
The Ib'brt'ws were pitrsm^d into the Red Sea 
hy Kgy’ptiaii honSKuneu ; hor.se and rider were 
Iheie overwhelmed. Solomon, several centu- 
ries aftirwards, obtainiNl all his horses from 
Egypt. With this testimony concuii tha 
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seoni that the colder climates do not agree with his constitution ; for^ although 
he is found almost in them all, yet his form is altered there, and he is found at 


account given by the Greek writers ; accord- 
ing to them, Sesostris, (or Sesouchosis, as 
others write his name,) was the first who 
taught men to tame horses and to ride them. 
In Solomon's days tlie price of a single 
horse from El^rpt was liO shekels, which, 
according to Bishop Cumberland’s calcula- 
tion of the shekel,* is about \‘}l. 10#. of our 
money — a great sum in those times. In the 
days of Xenophon, 600 years later than Solo- 
mon, the price of a good horse was about ^0 
danks, or 27^* 10/.: at least, such was the 
price paid by Seuthes the Thraciau to Xeno- 
phon, for the steed whereon he rode during 
his retreat from Babylon. Next after the 
Egj’^dians, tlie Assyrians became the cele- 
brated cavaliers of the ancient world. These 
j)eople are repeatedly alluded to by the 
Jewish prophets, not only as excelling m the 
beauty of their horses and skill of their horse- 
men, but also in all the showy apparatus of 
e<tuestrian garniture. Their proficiency, how- 
ever, in this branch of the mibtai^ art, took 
place long after the Egy ptians had invented 
and brought it to some degree of perfection, 
which the Medes, Assyrians, and Persians, 
possessing more gold and silver, from their 
more enlarged empires, decked and bespnn- 
glwl more with blue, with purjde, and with 
gold, clothing their horsemen mo.st gor- 
geously." Persia became latterly roost re- 
nowned for its horse-riding. Xenophon de- 
clares that, before the age of Cyrus, Persia 
had, from its want of wealth, or the moun- 
tainous character of its soil, no horses ; but 
that, after his time, from the personal exam- 
ple, and encouragements, and recommenda- 
tions of their king, evtl^ry man in Persia rode 
on horseback : so much so, indeed, that it is 
understood that the very name of Persia, by 
which ever afti^wards their coimtry became 
known, was taken from Peresh, a wuitl in 
iChaldee and Hebrew signifying a horseman. 
Immense numbers of these animals were 
reared in the plains of Assyria and Persia. 
We read in tome author of no less than 
1 feeding on one vast plain near the 

Caspian Gates. The Nysman liorses, which 
the Kings of Persia used in their ex{>editioos, 
were celebrated as the finest in the world. 
In Greece, the art of riding horses, and most 
pmbatdy the arrival of the norse himself, dul 
not long precede the Trojan war. The story 
of the Centaurs, semi^humafi h0r$€t and 
$enu*egu*m men, as Ovid caHs thepi, war- 
rants the iaference that horses then first 
made their appearance in Thessaly, if not in 
Greece. These people Lived about a century 

• If wf take Xenoplion’s valuation <»f the slw'kel, 
ns contaminr u^ven and a butt aWi, a» stated in 
Ub. 1. of hi« ExjMxiilion of (')rus, it makes the 
price much lest, about 61. 


before the Trojan war ; for Chiron, who was 
iheir chief, w.is the preceptor of Achilles 
As the poor Mexicans at the first api>earaiice 
of the Spanish cavalry ran off In a fright, 
conceiving that man and horse were but one 
animal, so the jieople of Thessaly fled, jvanic- 
struck, at the siglit of the double-shaped, in- 
comprehensible monster that charged them. 
It is almost certain that these Centaurs were 
a tribe of Pelasgi, or emigrants from Phrygia, 
and the southern shores of the Eiixine S^*a, 
which were occupied at an early jieriod by a 
colony of Egyptians, planted there by Sesos- 
tns in his Phry gian and Scythian exjieditioii. 
Confirmatory ol this derivation is the Grecian 
tradition, as Uiconled by her antnpiaries, that 
Philyre, the mother of the Centaurs, cohabit- 
ed with Saturn in the Philyreis, an island 
near the southern shore of the Kuxine ; and 
that from that island she emigrated to Ihes- 
saiy, and the inoini tains of the Pelasgi. In 
this way, one might amuse himself by at- 
tempting to trace, even from the few data 
atlbrdetl by history, the circuit by which 
horses, with the conseejuent art of equestrian 
exercise, passed fiom Eg>’p^, the original and 
central ndiug-school of the world, uito Greece 
and into Europe. From Egy pt they jiasst^d 
into Assyna and Persia ; Irom Assyria to 
Cappadocia, AmmaEoiiia, and Poiitus, coun- 
tries where horses were most reared, most 
admired, and, as Uie most admirable objects 
in antinaied nature, ofiered up as sacrifices 
to the sun; from Poutus they passerl, with 
the streams of wt^stward-rushiug population, 
to Phrygia and the southeru bauks of the 
Pro^Hmtis; and from thence, with horse- 
taming," Pelops and the Pelasgi, they mi- 
grated into Thessaly, and coo founded, with 
their novel and terrlfyuig ap{ieurauce, the 
simple and aboriginal inhalntauts, to whom 
“ the horse and his rider" seemed a monster 
outlandish aiul inscrutable ! It was nut cus- 
tomary ill these ancient times to sho# horses 
with iron, according to moilem practice ; so 
that a strong hoof, *'hard os brass" and 
solid “as the flint," was reckoned one of the 
good qualities of a steed, lu oriental cotm- 
tries, tne dryness of the roods remlered this 
ibttification of the hoof less necessary ; the 
muddy ways aud miriness of the ground’s 
surface in the north of Kimqie, 1 supi>ose, 
first caused and confirmed tlie practice. 
Hannibal’s covalrv, wluch were principally 
Numidian, lost all their hoofs iu the miry 
and emliarrasbing march through the marshy 
round between Trehia and FesulsB. The 
orses of the ancients hiul no saiUlles,f no 
stimips; and the Numidian horses hiul even 

t Y('t 1 bii*! mctitioih'rl ui o»r Irumlatioii 

of th»* llibli*. XV. 9; uiul in Nuni, xxiL 

BuUani naddied bu 
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I once (iimiiuitivc and ill-shaped. We have the testimony of the ancients that 
{(here were wild horses once in Europe; at present, how«»ver, they arc totally 
l)roiij;ht under subjection ; and even those wliich are ibund in America are of 
a Spanish breed, which being sent thither upon its first discovery, have smee 
become wild, and liave spread over all the south of that vast continent, almost 
to the Straits of Magellan."* ^Fliese, in general, are a small breed, of about 
fourteen hands high. They have thick jaws and clumsy joints ; their ears and 
neck also are long ; they are easily tamed ; for the horse by nature is a gentle, 
complying creature, and resists rather from fear than obstinacy. They are caught 


by a kind of noose, and then held 
they are left for two days, without food 

no bridles; but theii armcnir ami their trap- 
plugs must have comj>ensate<l lor these defi- 
citMices hy its extraortliuary splendour.* 

* Wii.n Houses OH StiiTii America. — 
'JHie wild horses whirli exist in the extensive 
plains of South Arnenca, are descendants ol 
those intuMluced by the Spaniards. In the 
piovince of Cuniiiiia, there are great numbers 
of wild horses in the forests. They go in com- 
isunes, generally to the extent of five or six 
hundretr. They occupy the gu*at savannas, 
where it is difficult to disturb or tiy to catch 
them In the dry season, they are sometimes 
obliged to go two or three leiigues, and ev’en 
more, in search of water They set out in 
regular ranks — four a- breast. Five or six 
Kcmts precede the troop by about fitly paces. 
If they jierceive an eneinv, the) neigh, and 
the troop stops ; if avoideil, they continue 
their inareh ; hut if any one dan* to mordi 
acniHS their sipuidron, they turn on him. and 
crush him under their feet. No foe is capa- 
ble of withstanding their attack. They have 
a regvdat chief, who marches In'tweeii the 
scouts mul the wpiudron — a kind of oiljut.mt, 
whose duty coiiKists in hindering any tndi- 
vulual from quitting the ranks. If any one 
attempts to straggle, either fnim hunger or 
fatigue, he is bitten till he resumes his nlace. 
When wild horses an* feeding, should any 
stragglers be threatened with an attack, by a 
particular signal, which they all understand, 
they close into a ilense moss, and trample the 
asNuilant to death. When an attack is m- 
solveif uiKJu, their leader shows the example ; 
and if he consider a ntruat necessary, he 
gives the signal, and it is instantly obeyed. 

Will) liOHSKS ov North America.— 
llenls of wild horses, the ofikpring of those 
which have escaiwd from the S[»anish posses- 
hions m Mexico, are not nncorninon on the 
extensive praines that be to the west of the 
Mississippi. They were once numerous on 
the Kootannie Lands, near tho northern 
sources of the Ikilumbia. They are not 
known to exist in a wild state to the north- 
ward of the 6‘ind or 53rd isirallel of latitude. 
The young stallions live in separate henls, 
lieing driven away by the old o^’s, and are 
easily ensnared by using domestic mares as 

• From •' SMUu»h of .^ungi'n i /* nn unpublidK'U 
♦ork of Tennant. Uw iuitivoi of *' Asersa tAiu. 


by the legs, and tied to a tree, where 
or drink. t By that time, they begin to 

a decoy. The natives are acquainted with 
the Span i.sh- American method of taking them 
with the /itsfo. Major Long mentions that 
“ horses are an o! ject of a particular hunt to 
the Osages. For the purpose of obtaining 
these animals, which in their wild state pre- 
serve ail their fleetness, they go in a large 
party to the country of the Red Canadian 
River, where they aie to lie found in coiisi- 
derabie numl>ers. When they discover a 
gang of horses, they distribute theinselves 
into thri‘e parties, two of wliich take their 
st.itiuns at diderent ar.d projier distances on 
their route, -which, hy previous exi>erienre, 
they know the horses will most probably 
take when Huleavounng to escajie. This 
arrangi‘ment being coinpieteil, the first party 
commences the pursuit in the direction of 
their colletigiies, at whose jHisition they at 
length arnve. The second party then con 
tinues the chase with fresh horses, and pur- 
sues the fugitives to the third |varty, which 
gvmerally succeeds in so far niuning them 
down, as to niKise and capture a considerable 
numlwr of them." The domestic horse is 
an ohp‘ct of great value to the Nomadic Irilies 
of Indians that fn*qiu:nt the extensive plains 
of the Missouri, for they are not only 
useful m t ran sjvortlng their tents jcind families 
from place to ]>lace, but one of the highest 
objiTts of the ambition of a young Indiiwi is 
to piissewi a giiod horse, for the chase of the 
Imffalo— mi exercise of which they are pas- 
sionately fond. To steal the horse of an ad- 
verse trilw is cousidtTtKl to be nearly an 
heroic an exploit as killing an enemy oif-the 
field of battle; and the distance to wliich 
they occasionally travel, and the privatwins 
they undergo on tlieir horse-stealing excur- 
sions, are almost incredible. An Indian who 
owns a horse scarcely ever ventures to 8Un*p 
after night-fall, but sits at the door of his 
tent, with tlie halter in one hand, and his 
gun in the other, the horse’s fore legs Iwing 
at the same time tied together with thongs 
of leather. Notwithstanding all this care, 
howevei, it happns very often that tho 
hunter, sufiering himself to be overi>owenid 
bv sleejj for a few moments, awakes irom the 
muse made by the tluef galloping oft with 
the animal .— . hnrnran Xt 

t Capture ov iuk WTi.u House. — Cap- 
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^row manageable ; and in some weeks they be^me as tame as if they had 
never been in a state of wildness. If by any accident they are once more set 
at libel ty, they never become wild again, but know their masters, and come to 
(heir call. Some of the buccaneers have often been agreeably surfiTised, after a 
long absence, to see their faithful horses, once more present themselves, with 
their usual assiduity, and come up, with fond submission, to receive tbe rein. 

These American horses, however, cannot properly be ranked amon|r the 
wild isaoes, since they were originally bred from such as were tame. It is not 
in the new, but the old world, that we are to look for this animal, in a true stide 
of nature ; in the extensive deserta of Africa, in Arabia, and those wide spread 
countries that separate Tartary from the more southern nations. Vast droves 
of these animals are seen wila among the Tartars : they^are of a small breed, 
extremely swift, and veiy readily evade their pursuers. * As they go together, 
they will not admit of any strange animals among them, though even of their 
own kind. Whenever they find a tame horse attempting to associate with, 
them, they instantly gather round him, and soon oblige him to seek safety by I 
flight. There are vast numbers also of wild horses to the north of China ; but ^ 
th^ uro of a weak, timid breed ; small of stature, and useless in war. 

But of all countries in the world, where the Horse runs wild, Arabia nroduces 
• the most beautiful breed, the most generous, swift, and persevering.^ They are 
‘ found, though not in great numbers, in the deserts of that country j and the 
natives use every stratagem to take them. Although they are active and beau- 
tiful, yet they are not so large as those that are bred up tame. I'hey are of a 
brown colour ; their mane and tail very short, and the hair black and tufted, (^g) 
Their swiftness is incredible ; the attempt to pursue them in the usual manner 
of the chase, with dogs, Mipuld be entirely fruitless. Such is the rapidity of 
their flight, that they are instantly out of view ; and the dogs themselves give 
np the vain pursuit. The only method, there! ore, of taking them is l>y traps, 
hidden in the sand, which entangling their feet, tbe hunter at length comes up, 
and either kills them or carries them home alive. Jf the horse be young, he is 
considered among the Arabians as a very great delicacy, and they feast upon 
him wl^ hny part is found renmining; but if, from bis shape or vigour, he 
promi^s to be serviceable in his more noble capacity, they take the usual 

taia HaU, in his Travels in Mexico and Peru, native counti}' of the horse. So late as the 
dascrih^ the manner in which thegaz/cAa, seventh century, when the im|K>storMiihaniet 
or 'pative of South America, takes the wild attacked Koreish, he had only two hqms in 
first mouu|| an animal which his train, although in his retreat he hod 
has beSii accustomed to the sp(^, and gallops 24,000 camels and 40,000 sboe]^. Ilomos 
ov^ Ihs ploin, ip the direction where the are not mentioned at kll as forming pad of 
trila1:ieid are, and circUng round, by degrees, the booty. The fact is, Arabia is com{jaiw. 
gets near to one of them ; and as soon as he lively, a recent breeding country. In tho 
has approached sufficiently near, the Lasso is second oenluiy, horses were imported into 
thrown round the two hind legs ; and as the Arabia, from hgypt This last country •eeiiis 
^aucho rides round a little on one side, the more likely to nave been the country of the 
jerk pulls the bone’s feet laterally, to as to horse ; for in 2 Chronicles, chap, ix., it is 
throw him oh side, without endangering said that Solomon obtained gold and silver 
his knees' OV his Ihee- Befiate the hone can from that country; and in the 2$th veWh, ft 
recover the shimk, lim rider dismounts, and, is added, that they brought unto S^domon 
snatching hts or cloak, from his horses oid of Egypt, mid Out of all lands.^ 

tflfotddws, WtajM it round the prostrate ani- Solomon is said to have had ** fbut thousand 
head. He then forces into his mouth stalls fisr hones and chariots, and twMvs 
^ the powerful bridles of tbe country^ thousahd bpnemen.’* 
a saddle on his back, and, bestriding From the fact of the horse v^hg m wild 
httni’ibmoves the pohoAo ; upon which the liberty in tbe plains of Asia at tnis day, and 
aatohish^ horse springs on his kgs, and en- by tradition mm ill tlma we may comdOde 
deSivoUia by^ a fliausand vain eflbets, to di»> that he was oriiriiielftr incidental to that cmv 
hhriseif of his new master. tinent One mlftg is certain, that he was 

Kaixvb ov ? OaionratLY^It not found efther in Amfiica or HewHoUandi 
is an rixmieous opinion that Arabia was the at the anginal discovety df these Cenflnents. 

(g) Marrn. Oescript. do TAfrique, Ub. i. p. f 1. 
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methods of taming hira^ by fatigue and hunger ; and he soon becomes a 
useful and domestic anirn^. 

There is scarce an Arabian, how poor soever, but is provided with his horse.^^) 
in genera] make use of mares in their ordinary excursions ; experience 
having taught them that they support fatigue, thirst, and hunger, better than 
the horses are found to do ; uiey are also less vicious, of a gentler nature, and 
are not so ^t to neigh, lliey are more harmless, also, among themselves, not 
so apt to kick pr hurt each other, but remain whole days together witliout the 
least mischief. The Turks, on the contrary, arc not fond of mares; and the 
Arabians sell them such horses os they do not choose to keep for stallions at 
home. They preserve the pedigree of their horses with great care, and for 
several ages back.^ ^now their alliances and all their genealogy ; they 

distinguish the races by ditferent rarnes, and divide them into three classes, 
l^he hrst is that of the nobles, the ancient breed, and unadulterated on either 
side ; the second is that of the horses of the ancient race, but adulterated ; and 
the third is that of the common and inferior kind. The last they sell at a low 
price ; but those of the first class, and even of the second, amongst which are 
found horses of equal value to the former, are sold extremely dear, lliey 
know, by long experience, the race of a horse by his appearance ; they can 
tell the name, the surname, the colour, and the marks properly belonging to 
each. When they are not possessed of stallions of the noble race themselves, 
for their mares, they Ixirrow from their neighbours, paying a proper price as 
with us, and receive a written attestation of the whole. In this attestation is 
contained the name of the horse and the mare, and their rcvspertive genciilogies. 
VMicn the mare has produced her foal, new witnesses are called, and a new 
attestation signed, in which are described the marks of the foal, and the day 
noted when it was brought forth, lliese attestations increase the value of the 
liorse ; and they are given to the person who buys him. The most ordinary 
mare of this race sells for five hundred crowns; tliere are many that sell for a 

* pKoioRKB OF ArauHorsbs. — Thc Ambs of the High God, and of the companions of 
divide their horses into two races. One, in Mohammed, and of Jerusalem. Praised be 
no great repute, and appropriated to st ivii^ the Lortl, the Omnipotent Creator. 
usoH, the name Kadtschi^ which meaus, This is a high-bred horse, and its colics 
hffrset dtf an unJenown race. The second tooth is here in a baj^ about his neck, with 
they call Kochlantj which means, horsee his pedigree, and ol undoubted authority, 
irhose gcneat&gjjf is knmcn f(»r two thousand such as uo infidel can refuse to believe- He 
years. The race, say the Arabs, originated is the son of Rabbamy, out of the dam La. 
fmcc the studs of Solomon. The iudividuais badah, and equal in power to hla sire ; of the 
composing it are sometimes sold at such trilie of Zashalah ; he is finely moulded, and 
enormous prices as appt^ar almost incredible, made for running like an ostneh. In the 
In the breeding of Kuchloni horses, the Arabs honours of relationship, he reckons Znluah 
use the utmost precaution, to avoid being de« sire of Maliat, sire of Kallac, and the unique 
ceived on the point of genealogy. The mares Alket sue of Manasseh, sire of Alshvh, father 
are covered in the presence of a witness, who of the race down to the famous horse, the 
remains near them twenty days, to make sire of Lohalala ; and to him be ever ahnn- 
sure that they are not dishonoured by any dance of green meat, and com, and water of 
vulgar stallion. The same witness must hfe, os a reward from the tribe of Zaxhalah ; 
also be present at the accouchement ; and a and may a thousand blanches shade his ear. 
certificate of the legitimate birth of the colt cass from the hyoena of the tomb, from the 
is made out within seven days after the event, howling wolf of the tlesert ; and let the tribe 
These precautions show how amaxingiy jea* of Zashala^ pres' iii bJm witj? # 
lous the Arabs are of preserving their better within an iadosiire of walls; ahd let thou* 
race horses in the most untainted purity of sands .oisemble at the rising of the sun in 
descent.‘-*-‘GRiiFFiTB. tnxqw hastily, where the tribe holds up under 

The following pedigree of an Arabian a canopy of celestial signs within the walls, 
horse, which was purchased in Egypt during the soaclle with the name and family of the 
the war against the French, by Cdoiiel Ains- pOTsessor. Then let them strike the bands 
lie, was hung round the neck of thc animal : with a loud noise incessantly, and pray to. 

In the name of God, the merciful and God for immimity for thc tril^ of Zoab, the 
compassionate, and of Sacd Mahomed, agent inspired tribe. 

(gj Buftbn. 
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thousand ; and some of the very finest kinds, for fourteen or fifteen hundred 
pounds. As the Arabians have no other house but a tent to live in, this also 
serves them for a stable ; so that the mare, the ioal, the husband, the wife, and 
the children, lie altogether indiscriminately. The little children are often seen 
upon the body or the neck of tlie mare, while these continue inoflensive and 
harmless, permitting them thus to play with and caress them without any 
injury.^ The Arabians never beat their horses ; they treat them gently ; they 
speak to them, and seem to hold a discourse ; they use them as friends ; they 
never attempt to increase their speed by the whip, nor spur them but in cases 
Qf necessity. However, when this happens, they set off with amazing swiftness ; 
they leap over obstacles with as much agility as a buck ; and, if the rider hap- 
pens to fall, they are so manageable, that they stand still, on command, in the 
midst of their most rapid career. The Arabian horses are of the middle size, 
easy in their motions, and rather inclined to leanness than fat. 

Next to the Barb, travellers generally rank the Spanish genette.+ These 
horses, like the former, are little, but extremely swift and beautiful, 'ihe bead 
is something of the largest; the mane thick ; the ears long, but well pointed ; 
the eyes filled with fire ; the shoulders thickish ; and the breast full and large. 
The croup round and large ; the legs Ix^autiful, and without hair ; the pastern 
a little of the longest, as in the Barb, and the hoof rather too high. 

Tlie Italian horses were once more beautiful than they are at present, for they 
have greatly neglected the breed. Nevertheless, there are still found some 
beautiful liorscs amon^ them, particularly among the Neapolitans, who chiefiy 
use them for the draugnt. 

The Danish horses are of such an excellent size, and so strong a make, (hat 
they are firelered to all others for the draught. There are some of them per- 
fectly well sliapod ; but this is but seldom seen, for in general they are found to 
have a thick neck, heavy shoulders, long and hollow back, and a narrow croup ; 
however, they all move well, and are found excellent both for parade and war. 
They are of all colours, and often of whimsical ones, some being streaked like 
the tiger, or mottled like the leopard. 

The Herman horses are originally from Arabian and Barhary stocks ; never- 
theless they appear to be small and ill-shmied ; it is said also that they are weak 
and washy, with tender hoofs. The Hungarian horses, on the other hand, are 
ex< ellent for the draught, as well as the saddle. 1 he Hussars, who use them 
in war, usually slit tlieir nostrils, — which is done, as it is said, to prevent their 
neighing, but, perhaps, without any real foundation. 

♦ Ai'tachment ok Houies to the III - loiK*s the powers of horses to a very eonhi- 
M/VN Skkcies. — The horse is susceplihie of a derable extent 

veiy great attachment to the human species, f Skanish Horses — Spain was early cele- 
when pioj)erly tjeated. A ginxi deal, how- braleil fur a breed of fine horses. In an ohl 
ever, that is jepeated on tins head in authors, pm-m, quoted by Strutt, entitled the “ S<|M}er 
boiders on the marvellous: iis, for instance, ot Low Degree, ’Mhe King of Hangar)' pro- 
the stones of liiicepliaiiw ; the anecdote of a raises his daughter, that in the morning she 
Irorse belong;ing to a Scythian prince, which shall go with him on a hunting party, tir- 
trainpled to death the rmmlerer of his mas- rayed most gorgeously, mul nding m a cha- 
fer; and that of the horse of Nicomedes, riot covered with red velvet, drawn by 
whrch, fiirough grief for his <leath, sufiered of Rpuln, that Im*!! so whitte 

itstdf to jiensh of hunger. The following Trupiied to tlw gnmiul with \flvi't bright, 
anecdote on the subject, however, is weU These took their rise m the Moorish barb, 
-v, ' w. when tbit ]>emnsula was subject to that peo- 

“The Tyiolese, in one of tfiShL inj<urrec- pie, Whea Rome was at its highest spleii- 
tions, in I8U9, took fifteen Bavarian hurtes| dour, the horses' of Calpt? were in high re- 
they mounted them with as many of their pute. CuIjhj, the mtMlern Gibraltar, is situated 
men ; hut in a rencontre with a squadron of ut the south-western extremity of Sjniiii, op- 
the regiment of Bubenhoven, when these posite the Barbary coast ; and from thence 
horses heard the trumiret, and rccogniMul the horses were imported ; hence the origin of the 
uniform of the regiment, they set off’ at fidl genettes. The Spanish horses are well maile 
gallop, and carried then rideis, in smte of all and handsome, as vrell as very active and. 
their eftbils, into the B ivarian ranks, where nitnhle ; they have goiwl eyes, handsome legs 
they were made prisoucis I ICducuiiou deve- and heads, and are easily managed. 
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The Dutch breed i.s {(ood for the draujjbt, and is generally used for (hat pur- 
f>f)Re over Europe : the best come from the province of Friezlanrl. 'Hie Flan- 
ders horses are much inferior to the former : they have most ccunmoidj large 
heads, flat feet, and swollen legs, vihich are an essential blemish in horses of 
this kind. 

'Fhe French horses are of various kinds ; but they have few that are good."^ 
I'lie best horses of that country come from Limosin ; they have a strong 
resemblance to the Barb, and, like them are excellent for the chase; but they 
are slow in coming to perfection : they are to be carefully treated while young, 
and must not be backed till they are eight years old. Normandy furnishes the 
next best ; which, though not so good for the chase, are yet better f<»r war. Jri 
general, the French horses have the fault of being heavy shouldered, which is 
of>posite to tlie fault of the Barb, which is too thin in the shoulder, and is con- 
secjuently att to be shoulder-slipt.f 

Such are the different ac- 
counts we have of the vanou.s 
races of horses in diflereiit 
parts of Eiirofie. 1 now come 
speak of one particular 
br( i‘d, more excellent than 
any that either the ancients 
(ir moderns have jiroduced — 
and that is our own It is 
not without great nssidint) , 
and unceasing ap|)licutinn, 
that the English Imrses are 
iinvv become superior to 
those of any tdher part of 
the world, for sizf', strength, 
swiftness, and beauty. It v\as not without great attention, and repeated trials of 
all the l)est h()rses in different parts of the world, that we ha\c thus been sue- 
cessftil in improving the breed of this animal: so that the English horses are 
now capable of performing what nu others ever could attain to. By a judicious 



Fiiknch IhutsKs. — In France, hurses of 
tlie Uietftgue breed mv stnnigly made, and 
have generally black hair, or bn)Wii bay ; and 
Irgh and I'eet, with a hardy niuiith, luid a 
leail short and clutuit). The horses of Franche 
(\»nil4 are said to have the legs of tvgeis and 
tlie belly of a hind ; bid. they are short and 
thick, and of the middle si£e, being much 
iiune prujH'r foi drawing than riding. The 
horses ol Gascony are not unlike those of 
Spain ; but they are not so handsome and 
active. Besides these, there are the horses 
of Nonnandy, Bretagne, }\iitou, &c. ~ all 
dilK'i'ing from each other in some essentitd 
degree ; fur France, in its gu'iit extent, has 
various bri'eds. Great exeitions have l>een 
made in that country to cope that animal 
against those of England. The EnnKTor 
^ajHileon used every means to procure some 
ol our best blood ones; and ik' impoited 
hugely from Arabia.. But all efforts have 
proved abortive, notwithstanding the Fieuch 
luduhty have gone so far as to procure Kng- 
hsh grooms ami jockies to manage iheir horse- 
flesh. The beauty, stiength, and fleetness ol 
our horses are unapproachable. Oui conti- 
nental brethren then turn round upon us, and 
deerj' the want of in our breerlmg 


They had weight enough at Waterloo, in all 
conscience. With the weight of his cuiras- 
sjois, the victor of Austerlitz and Maivngo 
hojH'd to bear down all op{K>sition, and strike 
the decisive blow. It toiled — our cavalry 
chargtd — and though the relative com age 
and esprit tiu corps of French and Hiirish 
soldiers mav be a matter of opinion, the su- 
jx*rionty of Kughsh over French horse-flesli 
ijuires no ghost from the giave to decide — Ei>. 

f SweuisH HoKSKs.^ — To the list of the 
horses nio.st usually known in F.uiope may he 
added those of Sweden. “ The Sweriish 
horses in general,” suvs Mr. Lloyd, in hi$ 
Field Spoils of the >;oilh of EuroiK‘, “ are 
sniall, though hiu«l\. and capable of consi- 
derable exertion ; tlieir manes and tails are 
iisiiallv left in a state of nature; they aie 
seUhni cleaned, and when in the stable, even 
in the most seveie weather, aie rarely littemd 
down This treatment of their horses arises 
as wul, iVuin ignorance as neglect, on the 
part of the peasants. In saying this, how- 
ever, 1 am willing to admit tliat many of 
them are almost a.s fond of these animals as 
if they were their own children. The nveiage 
price of a good horse of the description I am 
now iija'akiug of, iriiy be taken at from 51. toS4” 
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mixture of the several kinds, by the happy difference of our soils, mid by our 
superior skill in management, we have brought this animal to its highest per- 
fection. An English horse, therefore, is now known to excel the Arabian in 
size and swiftness ; to be more durable than the Barb, and more hardy than 
the Persian. An ordinary racer is known to go at the rate of a mile in two 
minutes ; and we had one instance, in the admirable Childers, of still greater 
rapidity."^ He has been frequently known to move above eighty-two feet and a 
half in a second, or almost a mile in a minute ; he has run also round the course 
of Newmarket, which is very little less than four miles, in six minutes and forty 
seconds. But what Ls surpnsing, few horses liave been since found that ever 
could equal him, and those of his breed have been remarkably delicient. 

However this be, no horses can any way equal our own, either in point of 
swiftness or strength ; and these are the qualihrations our horsemen seem 
chiefly to value. For (his reason, when the French, or other foreigners, describe 
our breed, they all mention, as a fault, the awkward and ungainly nn^tion of our 
horses : they allow them to be very good indeed, but tliey will not grant them 
. an easy or an elegant carriage. (^) But these writers do not consider that this 
seeming want of grace is entire^* result of our manner of breaking therii.f 
We consult only speed and dispatch in this animars motions ; the French and 
other nations are more anxious for parade and spirit. For tliis reason we 
always throw our horses forward, while they put them upon their haunches ; — 
we give them an easy swift gait of going, that covers a great deal of ground ; 
they, on the contrary, throw them back, giving them a more showy appearance 
indeed, but one infinitely less useful. The fault of our manner ol breaking is, 

* Flyinq Childers. — Tills celebrated galloping witli the right or left foot foremoht ; 
horte was the property of (he IXike of JXjvod- and wv shall find that the foremosi fiK)t 
sluie; and it is allowed to l>e the fleetest always most bent^ and is put down singly, 
hdfse that ever was brt‘d in the world. He and then, after some pause, the toot diago- 
iiever was beaten. He won in prizes upwards nally opjiosite; and then, after a short«*r juium*, 
of 20,OOU/., and was then reserved for breed- the two others almost at the same instant ; 
iiig. The sire of Childers was an Arabian, these two remaining parallel to each other, 
sent by a gentleman as a present to his bro- and apjieanng to be the most energetically 
ther in England. Childers was foaleil in employed m the progressive motion. So that, 
J7I5, and was the projuiiiy of Laionard Chil- in fact, when the horse gallo]>B with the left 
ders, Ksq , of Carr House, near Doncaster, foot foremost, the principal etiiirt seems to be 
and sold when }oung to tlie Duke of Devon- made by the right foot before, and the left 
shire. His racing career commenced at five foot behind, and neither the right nor lefl 
or six. He ran over the Beacon course, which side of the body in geneml can be said to l»e 
is four miles, one furlong, and one hundred called into action more than the other. It is 
and thirty-eight yards, in seven minutes and curious to observe the ostoriation of ititns, 
thirty seconds — covering at every bound a or of impreksionwy by which the actions of 
a si>ace of alwut five-and-twenty yards. On horses are sometimes regulated. A young 
one occasion be sjirung a leap, with his horse, which hud been very well taught to go 
rider on liis back, on level ground, of twenty- in tlie usual manner with the right leg fore- 
five ftH^t. Childers was somewhat more than most, could not be [lersuaded hy any art to 
fitteeii hands in height. He died in the depart fmm bis instmetions ; till, after vain 
Duke of Devonshire’s stud, in 1741, aged eflbrts for several months to make his paces 
twenty-six years. Hu is justly esteemed the more classical, his rider recollected (hat ho 
piiragon and prince of horses. had once or twice slightly starte<1 at a parti- 

cular spot in the road, an(l gone off* with the 

t MoTioivH and Actioks ckQuadropcos. left foot; he determined to makedrial of the 
—it is asserted by physiologists that the right association with this sjiot, and having stic- 
side of animals is generally stronger than the ceeded almost at once in the experiment, he 
left ; and it is said by ndin^-masters that put out )iis left hand to caress the animars 
hoises most naturally gallop with the left foot neck j and this motion was soon understornl 
foremost, which they attribute to the foal as a signal for the same pace, so that by 
Ireing commonly placed, before birth, with its thrusting forwards the left hand, the object 
liead to the left. All these facts, however, was attained in any other part of the road, 
mtist he admitted with some hesitation ; the until the leg was subsljlutod for tlie arm, in 
first thing to be asked is, what is meant by the regular manner. 

(g) See Buffon’s account of our horses. 
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that the horse Is somefimes apt to fall forward. Tlie French managed home 
never falls before?, hut more usually on one side ; and for this reason, tlie rider 
wears stifi’ boots, to guard his legs against such accidents. However, it would 
be a very easy matter to give our horses all that grace which foreigners are so 
fond of; but it would certainly take from their swiftness and durability. 

But in what degree of contempt soever foreigners might formerly have held 
" our horses, they have for some time perceived their error, and our English 
hunters are considered as the noblest and the most useful horses in the world. 
Our geldings are, therefore, sent over to the continent in great numbers, and 
sell at very great prices ; as for our mares and stallions, there is a law prohi*. 
biting their exportation ; and one similar to this, is said to have been obtained 
even as early as the times of Atbelstan, who prohibited their exportation, except 
where designed as presents.^ 


• Horsks in Great Britain. — In our 
own countiy, the breed of horses ig very an- 
cient, as Julius Caegar mentions, that on his 
first invasion, the Bntons had great mimhers 
well trained to warlike exercises. The Ro- 
mans, probably, contributed little to the im- 
]>rovement of the British breed of horses, 
.since no tiaces of amendment are to be fouud 
during HO many ages. 

An. G.*M. — According to Bereiiger, the ve- 
nerable Bede says, that the EngUsh l>egan to 
use hiiddle-borses about this jK*ru>d, when 
preldtih and othei’s nxle on hor^tUack. 

A.n 924 — Strutt, in his Spoils and Pas- 
times,” informs us that several race-horses 
weie sent liy Hugh Capet, in the ninth cen- 
tal), as a piesont to Athelfitan, when he was 
HoliLituig the hand of Kthelswitha, his sister ; 
and thi- thst indications of a sport of this 
kind ocems in a description of Loudon, nut- 
ten by Eitzstephen, who lived in the rilgn 
of Henry II. He informs us that hui'es 
were usually exiHiwed to sale in West Smith- 
tield ; ami m urider t ) prove the excellency of 
(he must valuable hackneys and cliargmg- 
horsi'K, they were matched against each 
other. In the old meuical romance of Sir 
Bevis of Soulliamptou,” it is saul — 
hi «onu*r. in 'WlviUont'ile, 

\V lii'u kuiijtiUi inoiit on hor»< \»ack ride, 

A eoiiriM'U'l Uu'\ ninki’ rm w dtiy, 
and ]»nlin'v for to o'lsnve ; 

W’luoti lior^o thwt ImhI may I'Cii, 

Thm' nulcs ilie eournn* v\a» then, 

VVlio tlint miytit r>it»* him ishoiiltlo 
HiiMi fuity jiouiule of irady 

A.D. lOGG. - William the ('oiiquerur brought 
many horses with him from Normandy, aud 
encouraged tlieir breed in l.iiglaiid ; but 
Roger de Bellesne, created Earl of Shrews- 
bur)' by that monarch, rendeied an essentuU 
sen ice to the nation, by intiiMlucing stallions 
of Spain into bis estate, in Puwisfand, and 
tlinmgh them, perhaps, a nobler breed than 
tins kingdom luid ever known. t’ambren.sis 
takes notice of them ; and Micliuel Drayton, 
the poet, celebrates their excellence: he cou- 
fums Fit/stupheiis'ii account of racing in 
Smith field. 

A.n I Ihy, — In the romance of Kichnrd I.” 
cotval with Sir Bevis, 


ning horse* were rated at prodigious prices. 
In an old jioem, which celebrates Richanl 
it is said, that in the camp of the Emperor, 
as he Is called, of Cyprus, 

Two Bttx'dcs foundc Kina Richarde, 

Tlmt \on Fttvell, that other Lyard; 

Y n thia wurUle they hail uo pen*. 

Dromedary, rabyte, lie cammele, 

(JociIh? none »o awiRe without fayle : 

For n thouaauU pounde of i;oldt‘, 

Ne sUoulde ttu* one be aobb-. 

A.D. 1 1 90 . — Running horses are frequently 
mentioned in the registers of royal expendi- 
ture; aud King John was so taiid of switt 
horses and dogs for the c^iase, that he ac- 
cepted many ot them in lieu of tines. 

A.D. I3D7 to 1«177. — Kdwfiids II. and III. 
imjHirted horses fiom the coatinent-r-iaige, 
strong animals, fit to cany armed meA Sir 
Thomas (Jialonei, who wrote in tlie early 
part of Ehziibeth’s reign, mentions Heniy 
V 11 1, as a great ailmirer of horses, and of 
his having nn|H>rted some from Turkey, Na- 
ples, Spam, and Flandeis, to improve their 
breed. The light and fleet bree<l of horses 
originated with the invention of guu(iowder 
and general use of firo-arras ; the heavy ar- 
mour falling mto disrepute, a lighter and 
more active sort of horse was nmdered iK*ce5»- 
mry. In the reign of Edward III., there 
were running horses purchased for the king’s 
service, at the ]»rice of Id/, tix. Sir/, each , and 
in the 9tli year of his reign, the King of 
Navarre M*ut him a present of two runuing 
hon«es, which must have I ih.‘ii \eiy valuable, 
for llie king gave the ]*erson who brought 
them no less than a huiulri'd shillings re- 
ward. 

We now collect but little of the history of 
the hoise, and jiasa on to 

A.D loSH, in the time of Elisabeth, when 
lace lu rses were jirised on account of their 
breed, as apiniai-s by the following passage in 
one of Bishop Hall's satires — 

tbist tliou pilzo 

Thy briitf* bras(‘.s v^ortti by their dam's qualities; 

S.iy sl 4,ln u tin eolt t.h«U puiv*‘ i\ h\\ ifi-pjicod stciid. 
Only bec«u»t‘ ft Jenuet did him bre*’d ’ 

0i siiyst thuu thin rmme horse slmU wm the priztv 
liftcauiw Ids dam was swiftest Tiuchctlcu 
(»i Rin^ev’alLhjs Ng^bllYwj^a gallauay. 
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Roger de Belcgme, created Earl of Shrewabiiry by William tlie Con(iueror^(,^" 
is the first who is recorded to have made attempts towards the mending our 
native breed. He introduced Spanish stallions into his estate at Powisland, in 
W ales, from which that part of the country was for many ages after famous 
for a swift and generous race of horses. However, at that time, strength and 
swiftness were more regarded than beauty ; the horses ’’ shapes, in time of 
action, being entirely hid by a coat of armour, which the knights then usually 
put upon them, either by way of ornament or defence. 

The number of our horses, in London alone, in the time of King Stephen, is 
said to have amounted to 20,000. However, long after, in the times of Queen 
Elizabeth, the whole kingdom could not supply 2,000 horses to form our 
cavalry. At present, the former numbers seem revived ; so that, in the late 
war, we furnished out above 13,000 horsemen, and could, if hard pushed, 
supply above four times that number. How far this great increase of luvrses 
among us may be beneficial, or otherwise, is not the proper business of (he 
Tjresent page to discuss ; but certain it is, that where horses increase in too 
great a clegree, men must diminish proportionably ; as that food which goes (o 
supply the one, might very easily be converted into nourishment to serve (he 
v^lhc^. But, perhaps, it may be speculating too remotely, to argue for the 
Jiiuinutioii of their numbers upon this principle, since every inaiiufnctiire we 
export into other countries takes up room, and may have occupied that place, 


A.D. 1602. — In the reign of James, public 
races were established in many parts of the 
kingdom. The races were called bell-couraes, 
(>ecause the prize was a siher bell. Gatherley 
in Yorkshire, Cioydon. and Enfield Chase, 
.when the king was resident, were the spots 
where the races were run. James gave 500/. 
fur ariu\rabian horse, bought of Mr. Markhan, 
the first of that country bi ought to Eng- 
land. 

A.D. 1640. — Races were lield at Newmarket, 
although the round course was not made until 
1666. In Charles the First’s time, mention 
is made of the scarcity of able horses in the 
kingflom, from the strong addiction which 
the people now had to racing and hunting- 
horses, which were sacrificed for lightness of 
mould and swiftness. In tins king’s reign, 
it was customary to have races in Hyde Park, 
which we glean from a comedy called the 
‘‘Meny Beggars,” (1641) — “ Shall we make 
a fimg to l^ndon, and M;e how the spring 
U]>pear8 there, in Spring Garden, and in Hyde 
Park, to see tlie races, horse and foot ? ” 

A.D. 1660.— Burton, in his “Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” mentions horse-races as the 
disports of great men, though he quaint^ 
laments, that by such means many gentlemen 
gallop quite out of their fortunes. During 
the interregnum, Cromwell, with his wonted 
sagacity, seeing it the interest of the country, 
had his stud of racers. After the Restoration, 
Charles II. honoured the pastime especially. 
He estobbshed the breed of our present race 
of mnning horses, by importing mares fiom 
Barbary. When be resided at Windsor, ho 
appointed races to be run in Datchet mead. 


and at Newmarket, where he entered horst^s, 
and run them in his own name. He occa- 
sionally visited other racing-places, — Biufiud 
Down, in particular, by the following dogge- 
rel, written in ICltO: 

Nfxl. ft>i tbe jjlorv of I In* pl.ici', 
lli‘re h.iH b(vn i-odo ninny n race : 

King Charles the Secoinl 1 (um hero, 

Hut I’ve forj;»>lten in year; 

Tluj Duke ol Monmouth here iiImi, 

Mcule Ilia hor»e to sHent niul blow ; 

I>o\eljice, Hembioke, and other Kalinnis, 

H ive Ix'ieii \enturiii}' here Iholr t.ib*nt!i : 

And Ntchidiu Itaiiiton. on black Sloven, 
Golitilver idale by laliour and tliud^uit;. 

AD. 1681 .—William II I# was also a pa- 
tmnizer of this pastime ; and his queen not 
only continued the Iwninty of her ro\al jirede- 
cessors, but several plates to foimer dona- 
tions. The prizes were now more valuable 
than formerly, and were estimated at 1(K1 
guineas each. 

AD. 1720 . — George 1., insteail of a piece 
of plate, gave 100 giiinesis in inomy. Hy 
instituting royal plates, additional encourage- 
ment was given to horse-racing; — cnmlation 
was promoted among the breeders, with the 
juihcious view of ]>eit'ecting and extending a 
race of horses fit for the road, the chase, and 
for war. From the period of the iiiiddle of 
(he 17 th century to the 18th, the system of 
improvement was zealously puirsiit*d. Tlie 
importation of brood mores and stallions, and 
the eastern stuck which was engrafted upon 
our national breed, soon evidenced a supe- 
riority over the very best original stock, and 
raised the character of British horses aliove 
that of every other ctniiitry in the world. 


(ff) British Zoology, vol. i. j) 4, To this wotk I am indebted for several pnrlicidurs, with 
reguid to native animals ol this island. 
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which, in a stafe of greater siinpHoitv* nnight have given birth an<l snhsifitenre 
to mankind, and have added to population. 

Be this as it will, as we have been at such eicpense and trouble to procure an • 
excellent breed of horses, it is not now to be expected that wv should dci line 
the advantages arising from it, just when in our possession. It may be. there- 
fore, the most prudent measure in our legislature, to encourage the breed, as a 
useful branch of commerce, and a natural defence to the country. Bui how far 
this end is answered by the breeding up of racers, is w^hat most persons versed 
in this subject are very apt to question. They assert, that the ninumg-horse, 
as the breed has been for a long time refined, is untit for any other service thtm 
that of the course, being too slight either for the road, the cimse, or the combat ; 
and his joints so delicately united, as to render him subject to the smallest 
accidents. They, therefore, conclude that less encouragement given to no uig 
would be a means of turning us from breeding rather for swiftness tluoi 
strength ; and thi^t we should thus be again famous for oiir strong htinfers, 
which they say are wearing out from among UvS.^ 

How far this may be fact, 1 will not take upon me to determine, being but 
little versed in a s^ibject (hat does not prr)perly come within the compass of 
natunil history. Instead, tlierefore, of (artlier expatiating on this well-known 
animal ’.s qualifications, upon which many volumes miglit easily be written, I will 
content myself with just mentioning the description of C’amerariiis, in winch he 
professes to unite all the perfections which a horse ought to Iv* posscasf'd of. 

“It must,” says he, “ hjfve three |»ar(s like those of a woman; the bre . t 
must be broad, the hips round, and the mane long. It must in three thioins 
resemble a lion : its countenance must be tierce, its courage muKt be great, and 
its fury irresistible. It must have tliree thiniis belonging to the sheep : the nose, 
gentleness, and patience It must have thoe of a deer: head, leg, and skin. 
It must liave three of a wolf; throat, iieek, and hearing. It mi^t have three of 
a fox : ear, tail, and trot. Three of a .serpent: memory, sight, and flexibility. 
And, lastly, three of a hare : running, walking, and perseverance. f 


* GrNERAI, CrARACTKH OV BiUTIHU HOHSK8. 

—The bleed of borsos in Great Hritain i« 
now mixed as that of its inhabitm^ts ; ibe 
frequent introduction (»f foreign luis 

given UH a variety that no other Mitgle coun- 
tiy^ can boaat ; most otlur coiu.tnes jiioducing 
only one kind; while ours, hy a judicious 
inixtum of t)ie several species, liy the huppy 
dittbrence of our Moils, and by our supeiior 
dkill and management, has bumght each qua- 
lity of this noble animal to the highest j»er- 
fection. In the annals of Newmarket may 
he found instances of honu** that have h- 
teially uutMtnp|)ed the wind, as the cele- 
brated M. Condamiiie has shown in his 
remarks on those of Great Britain. Chil- 
ders, as mentiontHl by CioUbmith, is an un- 
paralleled instance of rapidity — a m/Vc i/t a 
Minute I The species used in hunting is a 
happy combination of the fonner with others 
su(>enor in strength, but inferior in )>oiut 
of speed and lineage : a union of both is 
necessary ; for tlie fatigues of the chase 
must lie supported by the spirit of the one, 
as well as by the vigour of the other. No 
country can bring a parallel to the strength 
and size of our horses destined lor the 
draught, or to the aciivity and strength uniti*d 
of those that form our cavoliT. In London, 
there are instances of single norscs that are 
able to diaw on a plain, for a small sjioce, 


the weight of f/tree tons ' But the mo«t re- 
maiknble prind ot the stivngih of out liiitish 
horses is to he drawn Iroui that of our null- 
horses ; some of these will cniry, at one load, 
thirteen measmes, which at a modeiale com- 
putation of seventy pounds each, will amount 
yo 916 pounds. Our cavalrj' iii the late catu- 
paigns (when they had an opportuiuty) 
showed, over those of bur allies, as well as 
the Flench, a great superiority both of strength 
and activity ; the enemy was broken through 
hy the imjietuouH chaige of our squadrons; 
when the Geiman horses, from their great 
weight and inactive make, were unable to 
second our efforts. 

f Curious Naturai. Fact. — It is ^ cunous 
natural fact, that the horse has the smgidar 
urojHfrty of breathing through the nostrils 
only, and not through the mouth ; for in the 
severest excictses, the mouth is never set'u 
open, unless the lowei jaw be brought down 
viuleiitl) by force of the bit. This may ac- 
count for the great dilation of the nostrils 
alter hard running. — Turton. 

Ducking Horses’ Taius. — I t is a wonder 
to us that the aihnirers ot beauty in horse- 
flesh continue to exercise the baiisuons cus- 
tom of docking the tails and cutting the eain 
of horses. The animal is thus dvpiivnl of 
two parts, instrumental to its own comloit, 
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and of utility to us. The funnels of the ears 
are destroyed, and the horse is rendered deaf ; 
but the loss of the tail subjects them to even 
greater inconvenience. During summer, in- 
numerable mynads of insects torment and 
goad them— sucking their blood, and depo- 
siting their eggs in the rectum. These they 
have no means of lashing off j and they are 
deprived of the eseicise of the t|il in winter, 
as a necessary protection against cold. And 
in no other nation than this is the vicious 
^stem of nicking adopted. As Captain 
Brown observes, It is a most affecting sight 
to go into a stable, and there behold a range 
of fine and beautiful steeds, with their tails 
cut and slashed, tied up by pidlies to give 
them force, suffering such torture, that they 
sometimes never recover the savage gashes 
they have received. And for what is this 
done ^ That they may hold their tails some- 
what higher than they otherwise would, and 
be for ever after deprived of the power of 
moving the joints of them as a defence 
against flies,’* 

To Jui>aE OP TUB Aob op a Horsb. — 
There are various ways of judging of the age 
of a horse. The following are the most gene- 
ral : The eye-pits of old horses are commonly 
hollow; but that mark is equivocal, young 
horses begot old stallions having them 
also hollow, Tn^eeth afford the best cri- 
terion of the age of horses. The horse has, 
in all, forty teeth — ^vi* twenty-four grinders, 
four canine teeth or tusks, and twelve fore- 
teeth. Mares have either no tusks, or veiy 
short ones. Five days after birth, four teeth 
in front begin to shoot ; these are called nip- 
]K*rs, and are cast at the age of two years and 
a half. They are soon renewed ; and the 
next year he again casts two above and two 
below, one on each side of the nipjHjrs. At 


four yeais and a half other four teeth fall ou^ 
next those last placed. These last four foii 
teeth are succeeded by other four, which 
grow much more slowly than the first eight ; 
and it is from these last four corner teeth 
that the age of the horse is distinguished ; 
they are somewhat hollow in the middle, and 
have a black mark in the cavities. At five 
years, these teeth scaicely rise above the 
gums ; at six, their cavities begin to fill up, 
and turn to a brownish spot, like the eye of a 
garden bean ; and before eight years, the 
mark generally disappears. ITie tusks gene- 
rally indicate the age of the horse ; those in 
the under jaw generally shoot at the age of 
three yi^ars and a half, and the two in the 
at four. Till six, they continue 
sharp at the points ; but at ten, Aey ajqiear 
long and blunt. These are the general rules 
for ascertaining the age of the horse ; but 
there are frequitnt exceptions, as sotne horses 
retain the mark two or three years longer — - 
Captaw Thomas Brown. 

SAOACiiTf. — Horses will sometimes show 
resentment of* injuries. I went to see a fine 
hunter, who appeared perfectly docile when 1 
Went up to him. This his owner did not 
dare to do ; and when he came into the sta- 
ble, the noble animal was quite furious. He 
had been ill-treateci by his master, who had 
frequently beaten him severely when there 
was no occasion for it. — Jessh’s Gleaninus 
IN NAnjitAi. History. 

Stranor Modb of CuRiNO A Vicious 
Horsb. — 1 have seen vicious horses in Kgj pt 
cured of the habit of biting, by presenting to 
them, while in the act of doing so, a leg of 
mutton just taken from the fire. The pain 
which a horse feels in biting through the hoi 
meat causes it, after a few lessons, to ubaiv 
dun the vicious habit. — Burckhailut. 
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CHAP. 111. 

THE ASS.C^) 

ALTHOrOH this animal is very easily 
distinguished! tVom the horse at first 
sight, yet, upon closer inspection, 
the similitude between them is very 
striking."^ They have both a similar 
outline in the external parts ; (he same 
conformation within. One would be 
led, from the great resemblance there 
IS between them, to suppose them of 
tlie same species, and that the ass was 
only a horse degenerated ; however, 
tlie> are perfectly distinct, and there is 
an inseparable line drawn lietween (hem, for the mule they produce is barren. 
This st ems to be the barner between e\erY species of animals this keeps 
them asumier, and prestTves the unities of their form. If the mule, or the 
monster bred between (wo animals whose form nearly approaches, is no longer 
terlile, we may then conclude that these animals, however resembbng, are of 
ditlerent kiiias. Nature has providentially stopped the fruitfulness of these 
ilhforuu'd prodiictitms, in tirder to preserve the form of every animal uncontami- 
nated. W ere it iH»t tor tins, the races would quickly be mixed with each other ; 
no one kind would preserve its original perfection — every creature would 
quickly degenerate, and the world would be stocked with imperfection and 
deformit) . 

The horse and (he ass, therefore, though so nearly approaching in form, are 
of two distinct kinds, different in their natures; and were there but one of 
each kind, both races would then l>e extinguished. Their shapes and their 
hadts may, indeed, be very nearly alike; but there is something in every 
animal, beside its conformation tr way of life, that determines its specific nature. 
I’liUH there i.s much greater re semblance between the horse and the ass, than 
between the sheep and the goat ; and jel (he latter produce an animal that is by 
no means barren, but which quickly re-produces an offspring resembling the 
sheep ; while the mule of the former is marked with certain sterility. The goat 
and the sheen may be, therefore, said to be of one kind, although so much unlike 
in (i^uie ; wlulc the horse and the ass are perfectly distinct, (hough so closely 
resembling. It has, indeed, been said by Aristotle, that their male is some- 
times prolific ; this, however, has not been confirmed by any other testimony, 
allhough tlicie has elapsed a period of near two thousand years to collect (he 
evidenc**. 

Ibit hat lends to put the subject out of dispute is, that the two animals are 
found in a state of nalnie entirely different I be onager, or wild ass, is seen in 
still gieater alHindance than the wild horse; and the peculiarities of its kiiic|are 
more 4li.s(inctlv marked tlian in those the tame one. Had it been a horse 
dogencraleif, the likeness would be stronger between them, the higher we went 
to tluf original stock from whence both have been supposed to be sprung. The 

The head of an Ass is large nod thick ; when two yixirs old. and will continue to do 
the ears very long; the mane short and erect, so till about twfatj-6vu years ol age. The 
with a dark-brown stri]>e from the shoublers fen. ale goes with ymuag eleven months, and 
to the insertion of the tail, which is thick, rarely l>riug8 forth more than one at a time, 
covered with short hairs, and sfimtetl towards The uss sleeps standing, and rtquiu s -mi h 
the end. The ass is thnw or four yeai-s in loss nqiohe ihau the hin-se, 
corning to perteetion ; hut will propagate 

(g) Many parts of thl^ account aie 4*xtraicteil fium naubenton and ; which X men 

tioii here, to avoid lioublmg the le.idii uitb a mulnplicit) of (piotations. 
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wild animals of both kinds would, in such a case, resemble each otikT much 
more than those of the tame kind, upon whom art has, for n succession of ajges, 
been exercising all its force, and prodneinjr strange liabits and new alteraHons. 
The contrary, however, obtains, and the wild ass is even more assinirie, if 1 may 
80 express if, than that bred in a state of domestic servitude : and has even a 
natural aversion to the horse, as the reader will shortly learn. 

The wild ass has, by some writers, been confoiinded with the zebra ; but very 
improperly, for they are of a very different species. The wild ass is not streaked 
like the zebra, norts bis shape so beautiful: his figure is jpretty much the same 
as that of the common ass, except that he is^ of a brighter colour, and has 
*a white list running from his head to his tail. This animal is found wild in 
many islands of the Archipelago, particularly in that of Cerigo. Tlicre are many 
wild asses in the deserts of Lybia and Numidia, that run with such amazing 
swiftness, scarce even the coursers of the country can overfake them. When 
they see a man, they set up a horrid braying, and stop short altogether^ till he 
approaches near them ; they then, as if by common consent, fly off with great 
speed ; and it is upon such occasions that they generally fall into the trai^ 
which are previously prepared to catch them. The iiatives take them chiefly 
upon account of their flesh, which tWy esteem as delicious eating; and for their 
skins, of which that kind of leather is made which is called shagreen.^ 

The ass, like the horse, was originally imported into America % t^ Spaniards, 
and afterwards by other nations. That country seems to have been peculiarly 
favourable to this race of animals; and where they have run wild, they have 
mnftiplied in such ntimbers, that in some places they are become a rtnisance. 

In the kingdom of Quito, the owners of the grounds where they are bred siifler 
all persons to take away as many as they can, on paying a small arknowledg- 
ment, in proportion to the number of days their sport lasts, 't hey catch iht m in 
the following manner: — A number of persons go on horseback, and are attended 

♦ Hunting the Wii.d Ass. — The sun long^T. and bending like a »tag’.s; and his 
was just rising over the summits of the legs heautifully slender. The lieutl and ears 
eastern mountains, when my greyhound, seemed large, in projH)rtion to the gracefiil- 
('ooley, suddenly darted off’ in pursuit of an ness of these forms; and by them 1 ffrst 
animal, which my Persians said, fioin the cognised that the object of my chase was of 
glimpse they had of it, was an antelujie. I the ass tribe. The main* was short and black, 
instantly pul spurs to my horse, and, followed as was also a tuft which temiiuated his tail, 
by Sedak Beg, and my pmvider, followed the No line whatever ran along his back, or 
chase. After an unrelaxed gallop of full crossed his shoulders, as is seen on the 
three miles, we came up with the dog, who tame species with us. When niy followers 
was within a short stretch of the creature we of the country came uj), they regretted I had 
pursued; and, to my surprise — and, at fiist, not shot the creature wlien he was so within 
vexation — I saw it to lie an ass ; but, on a my aim, telling me his fl "sh is one ol the 
moment’s reflection, judging from its fleet- greatest delicacies in Persia; but it would 
ness it must be a wild one — a species httle not have been to eat him that 1 should have 
known in Europe, but which the l*ersidn» been glad to have had him m my iKissession. 
prize above all other animals as an object of The prodigious swiftness and peculiar man- 
chase— I determined to approach to it as near iiei with Vhkh he tied across the plain, 
as the very swift Arab I was on would cany coincidwl exactly with the rlescriptiun that 
me. But the single instant of checking my Xenophon gives of the same nnimals in 
horse to consider, had given our ggme sucli a Amb«ir^(vide AiialMisis, Uh. i.) But, above 
head of us, that, notwithstanding all our all, it reminded me of the striking portrait 
speed, we could not recover our ground on drawn by the author of the Book of Job. 1 
him. He then darted off again with the shall venture to refieatjl, since the words will 
swiftness of thought, ca|iering, kicking, and give life and action to the sketch:— “ Who 
sporting in his flight, as if he were not blown hath loosed the bonds of tius wild ass ? wimse 
in the least, and the chase were his pastime, house 1 have mafle the wilderness, and the 
He apiMjared to me to be about ten or twelve barren land his dwelling ? He scorneth the 
hands high; the skin smooth, like a deer’s, multitude, of the city, neither regardeth he 
and of a reddish colour, the belly and hinder the crying of the driver. The rangv of the 
parts partaking of a silvery^ grey; his neck mountain is bis pasture.” — Siu R. K, Por- 
was finer than that of a common ass, being teh’s Travels in Geohuia. 

I ^ , 1 Jon, \nl, i p. .*lld. 
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by IndianB on foot When arrived at the proper places, they form a circle, in 
order to drive them into some valley — where, at full speed, they throw the 
noose, and endeavour to halter them. Those creatures, finding themselves 
inclosed, niahe very furious efforts to escape ; and, if only one forces his way 
through, they all follow with an irresistible impetuosity. However, when 
noosed, the hunters throw them down, and secure them with fetters, and thus 
leave them till the chase is over. Then, in order to bring them away with 
greater facility, they pair them with tame beasts of the same kind ; but this is 
not easil) performed, for they are so remarkably tierce, that they often hurt the 
persons who undertake to manage them, lliey have all the swiftness of horses, 
and neither declivities nor precipices can retard their career. VVlien attacked, . 
they defend themselves with their heels and mouth with such activity, that, 
without slackening their pace, tiiey often maim their pursuers. But the most 
remarkable property in these creatures is, that after carrying their first load, 
their celerity leaves them, tlieir dangerous ferocity is lost, and they soon 
contracf the stupid look and dlUness peculiar to the asslnme species. It is 
also observable, that these creatures will not permit a horse to live among them. 
They always feed together; and if a horse happens to stray into the place 
where they graze, they all fall upon him, and, without giving him the liberty of 
flying, they bite and kick him till they leave him dead upon the spol.^ 

• Wii-D Asses, ftc. — Wiki Asses live in of the inhabitants. an<l even larlies of high' 
hertlh, each consisting of a chief ami wveriil rank, use them. In the firincijial streets of 
mares and colts, sometmieH to ttie iminher of ( aim iLsses stand, rt‘iuly V'ridled luid saddler], 
twenty. They are excessively tinmid, and pro- for hm*. The person who lets them aceoin- 
videut against danger. A male takes on him junies his ass, ninmiig Ixhind to goad him 

the pare of the herd, and is always on the on. They are regnlaily ruhUed down and 

watch. If they oUseive a hunter, who, by washed, which render llieir coat snitnith and 
cree|nng aU»ng the ground, has got near gU»ssy. Their foot] is llie same as that of the 
them, the sentinel takes a gieat circuit, and horM\ usually consisting of chopped straw, 
goes round and round him, as if discerning harlet, and beans. The) an* heie seen, mys 

somewhat to be appjvhended. As N»K>n as M. /)enon, to enjoy the plenitude of their 

the ammal is satisiierl, he rejoins the heul, existence ; they aie healthy, active, cheerful, 
which sets off with gieat prt»cipitation. Some- luul the mildest and safest auimals that a 
times luH curiosity costs him his life . for he person can ]»osHiblj have. Their natural pace 
appiouches so near as to give the Imu «.r an is a canter or galkip . aiul without latigmug 
opj»oituuity of shiKtting him. The senses t»f tlu* nder, tin* ass will rau\ him rajndU over 
hearing and Kniellmg ui these animals are the large jilaius w'hirh he between the diile- 
most exfjuisite. *• Tin* wiUl usses did s(an<l rent jiarts td this straggling city, 
in the high places,” sajs the prophet Jem- Love ov Mi;»ic “ An ass at ('hartres used 
miah ; ‘* they siiutied uj» the wind like dra- to go to the chateau ol (Juaiville, to hear the 
gons.” The Persians catch them and bmuk music that was often n>eitoiiuetl^ tht‘re The 
them for the draught. When completely owner of the chateau w'as a lady who had an 
domesticated they are valuahle, and sell at a excellent voice; and w'hem*ver she began to 
high price, Ireing at all tunes celebrateil for »ing, tliu^ass never failed to draw nearer the 
their arnaznig swifiness. windi»w’, and listened very attentively. Once 

Foun — 'J'lie food of the wihl asses is the whin a piece was perfmin«d, which no doubt 
saliest plants of the desert — such us the aitn- pleased him better than an\ he had ever 
plex kali, and also the bitter muaky tribe of heard liefore, he left hi.s ouhiiar) post, walked 
herbs. They also prefer suit water to frt‘sh. without ceremony into the music-room, and 
The hunters geneially li** in wait for the in order to add to the conceit, what he thought 
asses near the ponds of brackish water, to was alone w'antmg to render jierfect, began 
which they resort to drink, to bray with ail his might. 

Aasica in Perkkction. — Asses are seen Patience — T hen' is much truth and hu- 

in their state of gresuest pertection in the mat ity even in the Keiitiiiientalism ol Sterne, 
Kust. In Kgypt and Arabia the} are seen •»( when speaking on this animal. “ TTxs an 
great sixe anil tdegonce; and lu their atii- animal,” he says, I cannot bear to strike; 
tudes and mc»vements they exhibit a degree there is a patient endurance ot suflerings 
ol gracefulness unknown even in those of written so vjnaflectedly in his looks and car- 
Spuiri. Their step light and mire, and nagt, which pleads so mightily for him, that 
tluir pace is brisk and easy. They are not it always disanns one; and to that degree, 
only in common use for iiding in Kgj'pt, but that ] do not like to spak unkindly to him ; 
the Mahoinetan merchants tin* <»pnh'nt on tlie contiary, meet him where 1 will, whe* 
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Such is this animal hi its natural state — swift, lierce, and farmidable ; but, in 
his state of tameness, the ass presents a very different picture. The moment 
his native liberty is repressed, he seems entirely to give up all claims to freedom ; 
and be assumes a patience and submission even humbler than his situation. He 
is, in a state of tameness, the most gentle and quiet of all animals. He suffers 
with constancy, and, perhaps, with courage, all the ill-treatment that cruelty 
and caprice are pleased to inflict. He is temperate with regard to the quantity 
and the quality of his provision. He is contented with tlie most neglected 
weeds, and mates his humble repast upon what the horse and other aiiinials 
leave behind. If he gives the preference to any vegetable, it is to the plantain, 
for which he is often seen to neglect every other herb in the pasture ; but he is 
chiefly delicate with respect to his water; he drinks only at the clearest brooks, 
and chiefly those to which he has been accustomed. He drinks as soberly as he 
eats, and never, like the horse, dips his nose into the stream. As he is seldom 
saddled, he frequently rolls himself upon the ^rass ; and lies down for this pur- 
pose, as often as he has an opportunity, without minding what becomes of Ins 
burthen. He never rolls, like the horse, in the mud ; he even fears to wet Ins 
feet, and turns out of hi.s way to avoid the dirty parts of a road. 

When very young, the ass is sprightly, and even tolerably handsome ; but he 
soon loses these qualifications, either by age or bad treatment, and he becomes 
slow, stupid, and headstrong. He seems to show no ardour, except for the 
female, having been olten known to die after the covering. 'rUe she-ass i.s not 
less fond of her young tliari the male is of her ; and we arc assured that she w ill 
cross fire and water to protect or rejoin it. This animal is sometimes not les.s 
attached to his owner, by whom he is too often abused. He scents him at a 
distance, and distinguishes him from others in a crowd ; he knovvs the ways lie 
has passed and the places where he inhabits. 

When overloaded, the a.ss shows the injustice of his master, by hanging down 
his head and lowering his ears; when he is loo hard pressed, he opens liis 
mouth and draws back his lips in a very di.sagreeable manner. If his e\cs are 
covered he will not stir a step ; and if he is laid down in such a manner tliat on't 
eye is covered with the grass, while the other is hidden with a stone, or what- 
ever is next at hand, he will continue fixed in the same situation, and will not 
so much as attempt to rise to free himself from those slight impediments. He 
walks, trots, and gallops, like a horse ; but although he stds out very freely at 
first, yet lie is soon tired; and then no beating will make him mend his pace ; 
it is in vain that his unmerciful rider exerts lii.s whip or his cudgel ; the poor 
little animal bears it all with patience, and without a groan ; and, conscious o» 
his own imbecility, does not offer even to move. 

Notwithsitanding I he stupid heaviness of his air, he may be educated with as 
much ease as any ofher animal ; and several have been brought up to perform, 
and exhibited as a show. Jii general, however, the poor animal is entirely 
neglected- Man desjiises this humble, nsetul creature, whose efforts are 

ther in town or couutiy,in cart, or under |win- docile. Dtiring winter they ha^l no oats, nor 
niers — whether in liberty or bondage, 1 have any other hay than the buiidN of the trusses 
ever something civil to say to him; and coiisumed by horses, but lived on I'm ze and 
surely never is iny imagination so busy as lu holly. A Mr. Worthington worked a team ot 
fVaimng his responses fiom the etchings ot loin a^ses at the plough, yoked two a-])reast, 
his fouiiteiiance.” dnven in hand, with reins, by tlie jilough- 

Thkiu Utimty. — I t appears, from actual man, and found them masters ot the labour 
experiment, these useful auimais can be em- requued from two eommon farmer’s horses ot 
ployed to advantage in drawing wagons and ' a slight kind. Mr. W. esteemed an acre a 
othei carnages. The Earl ot Kgteraoht, in good day's work ; but in cross ploughing 
1 800, formed a team of six male as.S4*s, and they wwdd do more; for such woik fwo 
during nine months he found them of great asses were sometimes adequate, and twi> wt lo 
service. They brought one clialdrou and a also sufficient in turning the funow at ])o- 
quarter of coals twice a day, in a wagon, tato-plantiug. The soil was a loamy stone 
from the canal to his lordship’s house at Pet- biash, of middling, but varying depth, ind 
worth, showing a degijA of stiength not ex- tenacious rathei than light. 

|>ecte(l horn tJiem, ^h‘y were gentle and Shaw. 
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exerted to please him, and whose services are too cheaply purchased. The 
horse is the only favourite, and upon him alone all expense and labour are 
bestowed. He is fed, attended, and stabled ; while the ass is abandoned to the 
cruelty of the lowest rustics, or even to the sport of children ; and, instead of 
jfHining by the lessons he receives, is always a loser. He is conducted along 
by blows — he is insulted by unnecessary stripes — he is overloaded by the laz} ; 
and, being generally the property of the poor, he shares with them in their 
wants and their diiitressea. Thus this faithful animal, which, were there no 
horses, would be the first of the quadruped kind in our esteem, is now consi 
dered as nothing ; his properties and qualifications being found in a higher 
degree elsewhere, he is entirely disregarded ; and, from being the second, he is 
degraded into one of the most useless of the domestic quadrupeds.^ 

For this reason, very little care has been taken to improve the breed ; it is 
suffered to degenerate ; and it is probable, that of all other animals this alone 
IS rendered feebler and more diminutive, by being in a state of domestic servi- 
tude. The horse, the cow, and the sheep, are rendered larger by the assiduity 
of man; the aSs is suffered to dwindle every generation, and particularly, in 
England, where it ir probable that, but for the medicinal qualities of its milk, 
the whole species would have ere now been extinguished. Nevertheless, we 
have good reasons to believe that, were the ^ame care bestowed on the ass that 
is spent upon the horse — were the same industr} used in crossing the breed aioi 
improving it — we should see tlie ass become, iVom his present mean state, a 
very portly and serviceable animal ; we should find him rival the horse in some 
of his perfections, and exceed him in others. Ttie ass, bulk for bulk, is str(»iigcr 
than the hor«e — is more sure-footed — and, tlioiigh more slow in his motions, he 
is much less apt to start out of (he way. 

Ibe Spaniards, of nil people in Europe, seem alone to be acquainted with the 
value of the ass. I'bey take all proper precautions to improve the breed ; and 
1 have seen a jack-ass from that country above hfieen hands high. This animal, 
however, seems originally a native of Arabia. A warm climate is known to 
produce the largest and tlie best; their size and spirit decline in proportion as 
they advance into colder regions. 

’i hough now so common in all parts of England, the ass was entirely lost 
among us during tlie reign of Q‘'ccn ICiizabeth. Holingshed informs us (hut 
our land did yield no asses. Howe\er, there are accounts of their being 

• Kaki.y History. — lu early times, the Babylon, describes the watchman os seeing 
ass was not, as is now the case with us, con- “ a chariot with a couple of horsemen, a 
hitlered u despicable animal ; for a^e find ebanot of asses, and a chariM of cainelX.” 
that he was rode by the rich and the noble. The Indians had war-chariots diawn by wild 
in preference to the horse. The following asses, accoiding to Herodotus. The .Jews 
instances are recorded in the Sacred Wutings: consideit^d the ass as an unclean animal, 
When Abraham went to offer his son Isaac, because his lioof was not cloven, and he did 
he riwle upon an ass j Joseph's brethven rode not chew the cud ; therefore lefrained from 
on asses when they went down to Kgypt to eating his flesh, and otieriug him as a sacri- 
purchase corn; when Moses left Jethio, his fice. In cases of want, these laws were over- 
father-m-law, he took his wife and his sons, riileil ; for when Samaria was besieged by 
and set tliem upon asses, and uturned to the Syiians, “an ass's head was sold tor four 
Egypt In the enumeration of Job's pm- pieces of silver." The contempt of the Jews 
jieity, which appears to have been very great, tor this beast <hd not cease with her exist- 
we find that he had five hundred she asses; eiice ; fur. unlike other annuals, which, when 
and in his prosperity he is said to have had they died, were buried under ground, he was 
a thousand. It is likely that the preference thrown into the fields or ditches, to lie eaten 
of females arose from (he circumstance, that hy Avild beasts or birds. Such also was the 
the asH can subsist on a coatse and Siuinty bmial of theii ciiminals, or those they wished 
faie ; so that in the patriarchal ages, the she to treat with ignominy ; Jehoiakim, king of 
ass Would not only bear the rider through Judbh, was doomed to be thus treated — “He 
desert and barren tracks, hut also with her shall be tanied with the burial of an ass. 
rnilk contribute to the support of her mastei. drawn and cast forth beyond the gates of 
In ancient times the ass was used for diaw- Jerusalem." 
ing chariots. Isaiah, predicting the fall of 

British Zoologt, vol. i p. 11. 
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( fmininn in Riigland before that tirae. In Sweden, they are at present a sort 
of rarity ; nor does it appear by the last history of Norway that they have yet 
reached that country. It is in the hotter climates alone that we are to look for 
the original of this serviceable creature. In Guinea, thev are larger and more 
beautiful than even the horses of the same country. Jn iPersia, they have two 
kinds; one of which is used for burthens, being slow arid heavy; the other, 
which is kept for the saddle, being smooth, stately, and nimble. They are 
managed as horses, only that* the rider sits nea?*er tn^ cr%)per, and they are 
taught to amble like them. They generally cleave iH^ir .nostrils to give them 
more room for breathing, and many of these are sold foirferty or fifty pounds. 

The ass' is a much more hardy animal than the horse, and liahUe to fewer 
diseases, Of all animals covered with hair, he is the least subject to vermin, 
for he has no lice, probably owing to the dryness and the hardness of his skin. 
Like the horse, he is three or four years in coming to perfection ; be lives till 
twenty or twenty-five ; sleeps much less than the horse; and never lies down 
for that purpose, unless very murh tired. The she-ass goes above eleven months 
with young, and never brings forth more than one at a time. The mule may 
be engendered either between a horse ora she-ass, or between a jack-ass and 
a mare.^ The latter breed is every way preferable, being larger, stronger, and 

better shaped. It is not yet well know n 
whether the animal called the Ginierro 
be one of tlicse kinds ; or, as is asserted, 
bred between the ass and the bull. 
While naturalists aflirm the ttnposKi- 
bility of this mixture, the natives of the 
Alpine countries, where this animal is 
bred, as strongly insist iipiSii its reality. 
'Phe common mule is very healthy, and 
will live above thirty years, being found 
very serviceable iir carrying biulheiKs. 
particularly in mountainous and stony 
places, where horses are not so sure-footed. The size and strength of our asses 
is at present greatly improved by the importation of Spanish lack-asses; and 
it is probable we may come in time to equal the Spaniards in breeding them, 
where it is not uncommon to give fifty or sixty guineas for a rnwle ; and indeed, 
in some mountainous countries, the inbabitajits cannot well do without them. 
Their manner of going down the precipices of the Alps, or tlie Andes, is very 
eUraordinary ; and with it we will conclude tlieir history. In these passages, 
on one side, arc steep eminences^ and, on the other, frightful abysses; and, as 
they generally follow the direction of the mounfnin, the road, instead of lying 
in a level, forms at every little distance steep declivities, of several hundred 
yards downward. These can only be descended by mules ; and the animal 
itself seems Sensible of the danger, and the caution that is to be used in such 
descents. When they come to the edge of one of these descents, they stop 
without being checked by the rider; and, if he inadvertently attemps to spur 
• Mccbs Brskding. — Mules have not uo- S^^aiiiiih male-asses ; anti it were much to be 
frequently beeu knoam to bring forth young, wished, that the useful qualities of this ani- 
especially in hot countries ; and instances mal were more attenderl to ; ifor, Iw jtroiier 
have not been wanting, though they are rare, care in its breaking, its natural ^stinacy 
both in Kn^land and Scotland. But it would would, in a great measure, be corrected ; and 
require a succession of exiieriments to prove it might be formed with success for the sad- 
that mules will breed with each other, and die, the draught, or the burden. Feople of 
produce an offspring equally cajuble of cun- the first quality in %uun are drawn by mules, 
tinning the race. The common mule is very where fitly or sixty guineas is no iincoinmun 
healthy, and will live ai)ove thirty years. It price for one of them ; nor is it surprising 
is found very serviceable in carrying burdens, when we consider how fai* they excel the 
particularly in mountainous and stony places, home in a mountainous country, the mule 
where horses are not so sure footed. The being able to tread securely, where the former 
size and strength of our breed have lately is iucapable of standing, 
been much improved by the importat'um :>f 
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them on, they continue immovable. They seem all this time ruminating on the 
danger that lies before them, and preparing themselves for the encouu.A?r 
'^Tbey not only attentively view the road, but treinble and snort at the danger 
Having prepared fpr the despent# they place their fore-feet in a posture, as it 
chey were stopping themselves ; they then also put their hinder feet together, 
but a little forward, as if they were going to lie down. In this attitude, having 
taken as it were ^ survey cl the road, they sikia down with the swiftness of a 
meteor. In the nieaii iim^ all rider has to do is to keep himself fast on the 
saddle without cbe^ng ^e rein, for the least motion ip sufficient to disorder 
the equilibrium of mt mule; in which case they both uitavoi^bly perish. But 
their address in this rapid descent, is truly wonderful ; for^ in their swiftest’ 
motion, when they seem to have lost ail government of themselves, they Jollow 
exactly the different windings of the road, as if they bad previously settled in 
their minds die route they were to follow, and taken every precaution for their 
M»fcty. In this journey, the natives, who are placed along the sides of the 
iiiountains, and hold by the roots of the trees, animate the beasts with shouts, 
and encourage them to perseverance. Some mules, after being. long used to 
these journeys, acquire a kind of reputation for their safety and skill ; and their 
value rises in proportion to their fame. 


♦ KxTRiioiiDiNAat IwsTiNCT. — Som© ani- 
mals, ami dogs especially, have an extrooidi- 
iiary faculty of ftnuiitg their way home. The 
following anecdote was related to me by 
Kdwaid Hawke Locker, one of the go- 
vernors of Greenwich Hospitalt the circum- 
stance having happened while he was on the 
Mediterranean. It is also mentioned in a 
note in Kirby and Spence’s Kutomology, who 
btate that they had it ftom Lieutenant Alder- 
son, of the Kngiueers, who was per- 

sonally acquainted with the facts. 

In March, 1815, an ass, the property of 
Captain Dundas, It N., then at Malta, was 
shipi»ed on hoard the Inter frigate, Captain 
Fonrest, bound from Qibralter wt tliat island. 
The vessel having struck on some sands off 
the Point de Gat, at some distance fri>m the 
shore, the ass was thrown overlioard, to give 
it a chance of swinuning to land— a poor one, 
for the sea was tunning so high that a boat 
which left the ship was lost* A few days 
afterwards, however, when the gates of Qio- 
tilter were opened lu Uie morning, the ass 


presented himself for admission, and pto- 
ceeded to the stable of a Mr. Weeks, a naer- 
chant, which he bad formerly occupied, to 
the no small sunirise of that gentleman, who 
imagined that nom some acadent, the ani- 
mal had never beei^ shipped on board the 
Ister. On the return of this vessel to repair, 
however, the mystery was explained ; and it 
turned out that Valiante (so the ass was 
called) had not only swam safely to shore, 
but without guide, Compaq or tcaveUing 
map, had found his way from Point de Gat 
to Gibraltar, a distance of more than 2<>0 
miles which be had never traversed before, 
through a mountainous and intricate country, 
intersected by streams, and in so short a 
period that he could not have made one false 
tom. His not having been stopiied on the 
oad, was attributed to the circumstance of 
his giving been formerly used to whip cn- 
miasilB u^ion, which was indicated to the 
peasants^ who have a superstitious horror of 
such asses, by the holes in his ears, to which 
the persons flogged were lied. — JassH'a 
Gjjkaninos xm Natuslal Histohx. 
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CHAR IV. 

THE ZEBRA* 

There are but three atiimaU of the horse 
kind.*^ The horse^ which is the most 
stately and courageous ; the ass^ which is 
the most patient ana humble ; and the 
zebra^ which is the most beautiful but at 
the same time the wildest animal in nature. 
Nothing can exceed the delicate re^larity 
of this creature’s colour^ or the histrous 
smoothness of its skin ; but» on the other 
hand^ nothing can be more tiraid or more 
untainable. 

It is chiefly a native of the southern 
parts of Africa ; and there are whole herds 
of tiiem often seen feeding in those extensive plains that lie towards t^ Cape 

* Horse Gamm. — The aUedes of this a strong resemblaiiee to the barking of a dog. 
genua ara the nuraei the ass, He is veiy easily tamed, fnil rendered obe- 

common sebtS, of tilts fdaiiis, qnaggaj 4ie»t> 4o domeMh<^ purposes. Of late years 

dziggtai, widi the mulE^i which may be ro- fl% havebf»ud^vmimfwii% intb^ 

garded as a iub-8pecles«'^ ^10 JkouMoUt in .Hyde J^rk, Loudon. 

^ es obedfent to the whip and reins 

DziimTAi.->The specific dhsfsctem of tlfe Jft ho 
Dziggtai, are, his skin is a light bay ia It is a matter Of luxpriie that this animal 

mer, of a redder hue in winter, the h|dr vm has not, long before b«^ *, his 

long, and his tail terminated by a black tuft constiiution |S fitted fiw, feo hottest climate : 

He is genaniBy the um of an ordimuy wild he wonld be extrMily yiduable in those 

horse; and be is most probably the wild regions where the gitttl lieet destroys the 

mule of the dnoloots, and fives introorai in capabififies of^the hovsO. a wild state 
the sandy dedOKts of Oentnd Ask. Mts air the quagaak poseem^ fiatund cuu. 

betrays extreme energy, being wild, fijgy, n|tl0«0l plkWfiiy of his diHjKmi- 

and untameable in his disposition. The 

fiesh of this animal is esteemed ja^gieat peculiarly of man. 

cacy by the ‘Tirngooses, amt ikw The name of mk aiii m y M'/ma native coun« 

hordes, on the '''omers of^e ^mat try, e!^prei||^^ voice. A 

Like the rest of thb gehua, he k gregkious, Scotch no1wil»m|^ of Murtou, 

and is seen in troops of from twenty to thirty succeedef! in OiigliiMhg mules between a 
in number. They are considered by the natives male quagga and a mare. Xh<y were not 
untameable. Sonnini is of opinion, that handsome animals, however. Some time 
this species will become extinct, from the after this qui^ga died, the mare which liad 
circumstance of man not being able tosubju- propagated with him produced a foal, three 
gate them; and from their being such a seasons after having the mule, which had 
favourite delicacy with the Asiatics. the indistinct markings of the quagga, 

Quagga. — ^The head and the neck of the although she had not been with that animal 
quagga are darluhlackisb brOwn. The head from the time she had the hybrid foal to 
and neck striped with grayish whitei the him. 

mane blacl^sn and sh^; a lo^itudinal Zxara of the Plains. — This animal 
black band runs firom the termination of the was first ascertained by Hr. BuxcheU, to lie 
mane along the spine," and loses itself in the difierent from the common or mountain 
tail, which is like that of a cow, with a dark zebra. The fbllowiiw is e specific descrip- 
brown tuft of hair at its extremity. Quaggas tion of the zebra of the plains, by Gray, 
associate in herds, frequently to the number ^ Body white, heed with numerous narrow, 
of one hundred, in the most solitary regions brown stripes, which grsduaily unite together 
of Southern Africa. Delalaude observed neat and form a bay nose ; the neck and body 
flocks of them, hut they were nevek io be with alternate broad stripes of black and 
found in company with zebras, tlie Spedes to narrow ones of brown, the latter of which 
which fiiey ate most nearly allied in general nearly fill up the interstices between the 
coufikkation. The cry or this animd bears black stripes, and only leave a narrow, white 
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of Good Hope. However, their watchfulness is such, tlmt they will suffer 
nothing to come near them; and their swiftness so great, that they readily leave 
every pursuer far behind. The Kebra, in shape, rather resembles the mule, 
than the horse, or the ass. It is rather less than the former, and yet larger than 
the latter. Its ears are not so long as those of the ass, and yet not so small as 
in the horse kind. Lihe the ass, its head is large, its back straight, its legs 
finely placed, and its tail tufted at the end ; like the horse, its slun is smooth 
ahd close, and its hind quarters round and fleshy. But its greatest beauty lies 
in the amazing regularity and elegance of its colours. In me male, they are 
white and brown ; in tbe female white and black. These colours are disposed 
in alternate stripes over the whole body, and with such exactness and symmetry, 
tW one would think Nature had employed the rule and compw to paint them. 
These stripes, which, like so many ribands, are laid all over its body, are nar- 
row, parallel, and exactly separated from each other. It is not here as in other 
party-coloured animals, where tbe tints are blended into each other ; every 
stripe here is perfectly distinct, and preserves its colour round the body, or the 
limb, without any diminution. In this manner are the bead, the b^y, the 
thighs, the legs, and even the tail and the ears beautifully streaked, so that at a 
little distance one would be apt to suppose that the animat was dressed out by 
art, and not thus admirably aaorned by nature. 

In the male zebra, the head is stnped with fine bands of black and white, 
which in a manner centre in the forehead. The ears are variegated with a 
wiiite and dusky brown. The neck has broad stripes of the same dark brown 
running round it, leaving narrow white stripes between. Tbe body is stnped 
also across the back with broad bands, leaving narrower spaces of white between 
them, and ending in points at tfai* sides of the belly, which is white, except a 
black line jicctinated on each side, reaching from between tbe fore-legs, along 
the middle of tlie belly, two thirds of its length. There is a line of separation 
between tbe trunk of the body and the binder queers, on each side; behind 
which, on the nimp, is a plat of narrow stripes, joined together, by a stripe 
down the middle, to the end of the tail. Ike colours are different in the 
female ; and in none the stripes seem entirely to agree in form, but in all they 
are equally distinct ; the hair equally smooth and fine ; the white shining and 
iinmixed ; and the black, or brown, thick, and lustrous. 

Such is tbe beauty of this creature, that it seems by nature fitted to satisfy 
tbe pride and the pleasure of man ; and formed ,to be taken into his service. 
Hitherto, however, it appears to have disdained servitude, and neither force 
nor kindness have been able to wean it from its native independance and 


margin. The belly, legs, and all quite white ; 
the mane alternately banded with black and 
white.” Tbua this* beautiful animal differs 
veiy materially from the common lebro. 

Thk Dacw. — Montanm ) — ‘‘This 
beautiful animal haa hitherto been con- 
founded by naturalists with tlie zebra. When 
these were first described by modern writers 
the Cbuagga or Quagga was considered to 
be the female zebra, while both that and the 
brue zebra bore in common among the colo* 
nists the name of Quakka. lire ff'ilti 
Paardej named Bauw by the Hottentots, 
and a much scarcer animm than the other 
two, was never suspected to be a different 
species, though it be far more distinct from 
the quakka and zebra, than tlieso are from 
each other.” 

“ The hoofs of animals destined by nature 
to inhabit rocky mountains, are, as far as 1 
have observed, of a form very different from 
those intended for sandy plains ; and this form 


is in itself sufficient to point out the Dauw 
as a tk*parate species. The stripes of the 
skin will answer that puq>ose equally well, 
and show at the same tune the great affinity 
and specific distinction of the ass, which 
may be characterized by a single stripe 
across the shoulders. The quakka Ims many 
similar marks on the head and fore part or 
the l)ody : the zebra is covered with stripes 
over the head and the whole of the body, but 
the legs are white ; and the wild paarde is 
striped over every' part down to the feet. Tlie 
zebra and wild paarde may be further dis- 
tinguished from each other, by the stripes of 
tlie former being brown and white, and tbe 
brown stripe being double, that is, having a 
paler stripe within it; while the latter, which 
may be named Equm M&ntanus, is most 
regularly and beautifully covered with single 
black and white stripes : added to this, the 
former is never to be found on the mountaiusi 
nor the latter in the plains.”— Burchell. 
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ferocity. But this wildoess mighty perhaps, in time, l»e siirmounted ; and, it is 
prolmble, the horse and the ass, when jSr^t taken from the forest, were equally 
obstinate, fierce, and onmanageabie. Butfon injbrcns*us tlmt the sbebra, 
from which he took his description, could never be entirely mastered, notwifli- 
standing all the efibrts which were tried to tame it. 

Yet still it is moot probable that this animal, by time and assiduity, could be 
brought undel subjection.'^ As it resembles ^ horse in form, withoi^t all 
doubt it has a similitude of nature, and only requires the efforts of an iiidastrious 
and skilfiil nation to lie added tq the number of our dcnnestics. It is not now 
known what were the pains and the dangers which were first undergone to 
reclaim the breed of horses from savage ferocity ; these^ no doubt, made an 
equal opposition ; but/ by being opposed, by an industrious and enterprising 
race of man^nd, their spirit was at last subbed, and their freedom restrainedf. 
[t is otherwise with regard to the zebra ; it is the native of countries where tlie 
human inhabitants are but little raised above the quadruped. The natives of 
Angola, or Ca&aria, have no oth^r idea of advantage from horses but as tliey 
are good for food ; neither the fifie stature of the Arabian courser, nor the deli- 
cate colourings of the zebra, have any allurements to a race of people who otdy 
consider the quantity of flesn and not its conformation. The delicacy of llie 
zebra’s shape^ or the painted elegance of its form, are no more regarded by such, 
than by the hon that makes it nis prey. For this reason, therefore, the zebra 
may hitherto have continueyl wild, becauvse it is the native of a country where 
there have been no successive efforts^made to reclaim it. All pursuits that liavc 
been hitherto instituted against it, were rather against its life than its liberty ; 
the animal has thus been tong taught to consider man as its most mortal enemy ; 
and it is not to be wondered that it refuses to yield obedience where it has so 
seldom experienced mercy. There is a kind of knowledge in all animals, that 
1 have often considered with amazement ; which is, that they seem perfectly to 
know their enemies, and to avoid them. Instinct, indeed, may teach the aeer 
to fly from the lion ; or the mouse to avoid tlie cat : but what is the principle 
that teaches the dog to attack the dog-butcher wherever he sees him ? In China, 
where killing and dressing dogs is a trade, whenever one of these people moves 
out, all the dogs of the village, or the street, are sure to be after him. This I 
should hardly have believed, but that 1 have seen more than one instance of' it 
among ourselves. I have seen a poor fellow who made a practice of stealing and 
killing dogs for their skins, pursued in full cry for three or four streets together, 
by all the bolder breed of uogs, while the weaker flew from bis presence with 
affright. How these animals could tlius find out their enemy, ana pursue him, 
appears 1 own unaccountable^ but such is the fact ; and it not only obhuiis in 
dogs, but in s^en4 other animals, though perhaps to a less degree. This very 
probably may have been, in some measure, a cause that has hitlierto kept the 
zebra in its state of natural wildness ; and in which it may continue, till kinder 
treatment shall have reconciled it to its pursuers. 

The Portuguese pretend that they nave been able to tame them, and that 
they have sent four from Africa to Lisbon, which were so far brought under as 
to draw tlie king’s coach ; (g) they add. that the person who sent them over, 
had the office of notary conferred upon him for his reward, which was to remain 
to him and his posterity for ever : but I do not find this confirmed by any per- 
son who says he saw them. Of those which were sent to Brasil, not one could 

* Tuk Zebra capable ov being Kb- not hy ^hips, nor goadsi nor spurs, that a 
OLAiMBi). — Mr. Barrow also seems to think vicious anim^ in a state of natura is to be 
that ^ zebra might 1)6 tamed, notwithstanil- conquered. Wounds and ill-treatment only 
ing its vicious and obstinate character, if increase its resistanoe and obstinacy. In 
proper means were resorted to. More skill, corroboration of this, Mr. F. Cuvier cites an 
perseverance, and patience than the Dutch instance of a 'fftHMde which was perfectly 
peasant possesses, are necessary to subdue tame and geutle, and auffined herself to bo 
an animal naturally liaughty and courageous, mounted without difficulty, 
or to tame one that is naturally timid. It is 

(g) Dapper. 
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be tamed; they would permit one man only to approach them; they were tied 
up veiy short ; and one of them, which had by some means got loose, actimlly 
killed his groom, having bitten him to death. (^) Notwithstanding this, 1 be- 
liev^/Were the zebra t^en up very young, and properly treated, it must be 
rendered as tame as any other animal ; and Merolla, whb saw many of them, . 
asserts^ Itiat when tamea, which he speaks of as being common enough, they are 
not legist elstims^ble for their swiftness than tlieir beauty. 

This animal, which is neithef to be^ found in Europe, Asia, nor America, is 
nevertheless very easili^ fed.^ That which came over into England some years 
ago, would eat almost any thing, such as bread, meat, and tobacco ; tliat whicli 
is now among na, subsists entirely upon hay. As it so nearly resembles tlie' 
horse and the ass in structure, so it probably brings forth annually as they do. 
Tlie noise^they make is neither like that of a horse or an ass, out more re- 
sembling the confused, barking of a mastiff dog. In the two wlucli 1 saw, there 
was a circumstance that seems to have escapea naturalists ; which is, that the 
skin hangs loose below the jaw upon the neCk, in a kind of dewlap, which 
lakes away much from the general beauty. But whether this be a natural or 
accidental blemish, I will not take upon me to determine. 

Ttiese animals are ofilen sent as presents to the princes of the east. We are 
told, that one of the governors of Batavia, gave a zebra, which had been sent to 
him from Africa, to the emperor of Japan, for which he received as an equiva- 
lent for the company a present, to the value of sixty thousand crowns. iff) 
Teller also relates that the Great Mogul gave two thousand ducats for one of 
them. And it is frequent with the African ambassadors to the court of Con- 
stantinople, to bring some of these animals with them, as presents for the Grand 
Seignor.^ 


♦ ExeBHiMKirrs of a . Cross Breed. — 
Til OH} instances have occumxl ia Kurope of 
female Eebras producing mules. The first 
took place in this country. Lord Chve, on 
his return from India, brought with him a 
female zebra from the Ca)>e. The experi* 
inent was first tned with an Arab hoise, but 
failcil. Asses were then tried but with no 
better effect. At Last, by painting one of these 
asses like a zebra, the plan succeeded. The 
result was a foal, which' resembled both fa* 
ther and mother. It had tlie form of the 
first, and the colour of the second, excepting 
that the tints were not so strongly marked. 
After his iurdaihip's death, this mule was lost 
sight of, and its fate is unknown. 

Tiie second instance took place at Tuiiii, 

(g) Pyrard. torn. li. p. ^6. 


between an ass and a female zebra, but the 
offspring did not survive. 

The thinl instance took place in the Me- 
nagerie of Paris. From a i^male zid)ra and 
a S{>anitdi ass of the largest rize, proceeded a 
very weli-fonned mule. This animal j^roved 
a little larger than the mother, but as it grew 
up, had much of the form of the father. It 
was excessively docile. 

The experiment was tlien repeate<l with a 
horse. Conception took place, hut in the 
eighth month of gestation the zebra died. 
On ojieiimg the body, a male fwtms was 
found, without hair, but having the heiid 
marked with black . and white Btrii>es. — 
GniFFirii. 


(g) Ravendorf. 
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CHAP. V. 


RUMINATING ANIMALS. 

‘ Of all animals^ those that chew the cud are the most harmless^ and the most 
easily tamed. As they live en^rely upon vei^etahlesj it Is tiettber their interest 
nor their pleasure to mske war upon the rest of the hmte creation; content 
with the pastures where they are placed, thev ^Idom des^ to change, wliile 
they are rumished wiUi a proper supply; and faring nothing nrotn each other, 
• they generally go in herds for their mutual security. 

As the food of riiminant animals is entirely of the vegetable hind, and as this 
is very easily procured, so these animals seem naturally more indolent and less 
artful than^ those of the camiverous kind ; and as their ^petites are more 
simple, their instinets seem to be less capable of variation. Tne foi; or the wolf 
are for ever prowling — their long habits of want give them a degree of sharp- 
ness and cunning — ^tlicir life is a coutintied scene of stratagem and escape ; 
but the patient ox, or the deer, enjoy the repast that Nature has abundantly pro- 
vided : certain of subsistence, and content with security. 

As Nature has furnished these animals with an appetite for such coarse and 
simple nutriment, so she has enlarged the capacity of the intestines to take in a 
greater supply. In the camiverous kinds^ as t^ir food is nourishing andjiiicy, 
their stomachs are but small, and their intestines short ; but in mese, whose 
pasture is coarse, and where much must be accumulated before any quantity of 
nourishment can be obtained, their stomachs are large and numerous, and tneir 
intestines long and muscular. The bowels of a ruminating animal may be 
considered as an elaboratory, with vessels in it, fitted for various transmutations. 
It requires a long and tedious process before grass can be transmuted intodesii ; 
and for this purpose. Nature, in general, has furnished such animals as feed 
upon grass with four stomachs, through which the food successively passes, and 
undergoes the proper separations.* 

Rut Nature has not been less careful in another respect — ^in titling the intes- 
tines of these animals for their food. In the camiverous kinds they are thin and 
lean ; but in ruminating animals they are strong, fleshy, and well covered with 
fat. Every precaution seems taken tliat can help their digestion : their 
stomach is strong and muscular, the more readily 'to act upon its contents; 
their intestines are lined with fat, the belter to preserve their w'armth ; and they 
are extended to a much greater len^h, so as to extract every part of that 
nourishment which their vegetable food so scantily supplies. 

In this manner are all quadrupeds of the cow, the sheep, or the deer kind, 
seen to ruminate-^being thus furnished with four stomachs, for the macerating 
of their food. These, therefore, may most properly be called the ruminant 
kinds; although there are many others that have tuts quality in a less observable 
degree, llie rhinoceros, the camel, the home, the rabbit, the marmotte, and 
the squirrel, all chew the cud by intervals, although they are not furnished with 
stomachs like the former. But not tliese ^one, {hone are numberless other 
uriimals that appear to ruminate — not only birds^ out fishes and insects. Among 
hird.s are the pelican, the stork, the lieron. the pigeon, and the turtle : these 
have a power of disgorging their food to feed their young. Among fishes are 
lobsters, crabs, and that |s4 called the dorado. The salmon also is said to he of 
this number ; and if we may believe Ovid, the scarus likewisei of aHbich he says, (ff) 

Of all the that graze benestii the flood, 
otdy t||Lminiite» nis fomer fhod 

* .^1 qtiadtu^s that chew the aid have the imliial^ knees, 

suet, insttMwi Sf soft fat of Q|her animsla; and thennfflS^ilrttir^lsHnd A 

and they havs the awkward habit of riidug, ,hbr8o'o|fd‘i^i|pwl^;Onii{^ 
when in a recumbent position, upon thJir rises up his IdWter uadsy ISw msy be owing 
hind legs first. A cow, when she rises from to the sl ^mach. 

(g) At contra hcrliosa piscies laxantar arena, 

Ut scarus, epastas soitts qui ruminant escas. 
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Of insects, the ruminating tribe is still larger : the mole, the orii ket, the wasp, 
the drone, the bee, the grasshopper, and the beetle. All these animals either 
artiially chew the cud, or seem at least to ruminate. They have the stomach 
composed of muscular fibres, by iiieans whereof the food is ground up and 
down, in the same manner as in those which are particularly distinguished by 
the appellation of ruminants. 

But not these alone ; men themselves have been often known to ruminate, 
and some even with pleasure. The accounts of these calam'ties, for such 1 
must consider them, incident to our fellow^^eatures, are not \ ery pleasant to 
read ; vet 1 must transcribe a short one, as given us by Slare, m , the Philoso- . 

f ihical Transactions, as it may in some measure show the satisfaction whh'h the 
ower tribes of animals enjoy while they ruminate. The man in question was a 
citizen of Bristol, of about twenty years of age, and, what seemed more extra- 
ordinary still, of a ruminating family, for his father was frequently subject to 
tlie same infirmitv — or amusement, as be himself perhaps would call it. lliis 
young man usually began to chew his meat over again within about a quarter of 
an hour after eating. His ruminating after a full meal generally lasted about an 
hour and a half ; nor could he sleep until this task was performed. The 
victuals, upon the return, tasted even more pleasantly than at first; and re- 
turned ^ if they had been beaten up in a mortar. If he ate a variety of things, 
that which he ate first came up again first ; and if this return was interrupted 
for anf. time, it produced sickness and disorder, and he was never well till it 
returned. Instances of this kind, however, are rare and accidental ; and it is 
happy for mankind that they are so. Of ail other animals, vve spend the least 
time in eating ; this is one of the great distinctions between us and the brute 
creation; and eating is a jileasure of so low a kind, that none but such as aie 
nearly allied to the quadruped desire its prolongation. 


• CHAP. VI. 

OF QUADRUPEDS OF THE COW KIND.^ 

Op all ruminant animals, those ut tiie C'ow kind deserve the first rank, both foi 
their size, their beauty, and their services. The horse is more properly an 
animal belonging to the rich ; the sheep chiefly thrives in a flock, am! 
requires attendance ; but the cow is more especially the poor man’s pride. Ins 
riches, and his support. The climate and pasture of (ireat Britain is excellent Iv 
adapted to this animal’s moderate nature ; and ihe \ erdure and the fertility of our 
plains are perfectly suited to tlie manner of its feeding ; for wanting the upper 
fore teeth, it loves to graze in a high, rich pasture. Our pastures supply liiem 
with abundance, and they in 
return enrich tlie pasture ; for, 
of all animals, the cow seems 
iu give back more than it 
takes from the soil. The horse 
and the sheep are known, 
in course of years, to impo- 
verish the ground: the land 
where they have fed be- 
comes weedy, and the vege- 
tables coarse and unpalata- 
ble ; on the contrary, the 
pasture where the cow has 
been bred acquires a finer, 
softer surface, and becomes 
* The imimiils of fills kind have the horns jaw thoie are eight front teeth, but non 
hollow, smooth^ turned outwards and for- in the upper, and there arc no tvisks m 
wards, iu a semi-circular fonn ; in the lower cither. 
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every year more beautiful and even. The rea^son is, that the horse being fur 
nished with fore teeth in the upper jaw, nips the grass closely ; and, therefore, 
onlv chooses that which is the most delicate and tender ; the sheep also, tliough 
with respect to its teeth, formed Hke the cow, only bites the most succulent 
parts of the herbs^. These animals, therefore, leave all the high weeds 
standing; and while they cut, the finer grass too closely, suiFer the raiiker 
herbage to vegetate and overrun the pasture. But it is otherwise with the cow ; 
as its teeth cannot come so close to the ground as those of the horse, nor so 
readily as those of the sheep, which are less, it is obliged to feed upon the 
tallest vegetables that offer: thus it eats them all down, and, in time levels the 
surface of the pasture. 

As we have indisputably the beat breed of homed cattle of any in Europe, so 
it was not without the same assiduity that we came to, es^cel in these, as in our 
horses. The breed of cows has been entirely improved by a foreign mixture, 

S roperly adapted to supply the imperfectioDS of our own. Such as are purely 
British, are tar inferior in size to thoia^on many parts of the continent; but 
those which we have thus improved, by fer excel all others. Our lincolnshtre 
kind derive their size from the Hol^in breed; and the large, hornless cattle 
that are bred in some parts of Engp^ came originally from Folimd.'^ 

* Urus, OR W 11 .D Ox 6» LmaiiANiA..!- \irch. In autumn they also browse on heath, 
(Bos Uaos.)^Dr. Von Jorocki read to the md the lichens which cover the bark of trees. 
Zoological Section of the Meeting of Natu- The nitting season commences in August, 
ralists at Hamburgh, in Septeihber, 1830, a and lasts a fortnight, about which time they 
communication on the Urus, or Wild Ox of are fat and slei^, and unusually sportive. 
Lithuania (Bqs IVim, Gm.) A remnant of Their most common sport consists in thrust- 
these anin^s, which appear to have at one ing their horns into the ground, near a young 
period existed in many luitts of Europe, is tree, and ploughing round it till they root it 
still preserved in a wild state ia the forest of up. It is from this circumstance, in the 
Bialowiza, in Poland, under the special pro- author’s opinion, that the horns are almost 
tection of the Ikissian Emperor, in which always more or less torn, or otherwise injured 
Mtiuition the author, who is professor of Zoo* at tht^oints. Horses and domestic cattle 
logy in the University of Warsaw, has had scent the urus afar off, and immediately give 
opportunities of observing them, and of col* signs of dread and aversion, 
lectiiig various facts respecting their habits Dr. Von Jorocki coincides with the most 
and mode of life, of which we give the fbl- eminent zoologists of the present day, in 
lowing : — considering the urus a distinct species from 

The wild oxen of the forest of Bialowiza the common ox. He has given the dis- 
live in herds, except a few of the older ones, tinctive characters at some length, but they 
which wander about singly. Though they do not materially differ from those assigned 
have never been tamed, they are nut so shy by other naturalists. The name of the am* 
but that they may be approached within a mal in the Polish language is Zubr, pro* 
moderate distance, when care is taken to ad* nounced Suber, but in some districts it is 
vance towards them from the windward side, also called Tur, which circumstance appears 
Each herd keeps constantly to the same dis* to have so far misled the Baron Von Heber* 
trict of forest, near to some river or stream, steiu, who visited Pdland in the 16th cen- 
so that each of the twelve foresters, who have tury, that he described two animals in 


charge of the wood, knows the herds that 
belong to his disbrict. The number of oxen 
in every is RScei^uied in the beginning 
of vr inter, by observing theb feet-tracts on 
the new*{allea snow, as they pass between 
the wood and the store of bay, which forms 
their winter provender. The wbola number, 
as thus estimated, is at present about 711 ) of 
which 48 are calves of last year. The cows 
scarcely bring forth above once in three years ; 
the calves are pioduced in May, and 4ra 
suckled nearly a whole year ; they continue 
to grow for six years, and may live till forty. 
The urus feeds on various grasses, and on 
the leaves and bark of young trees and brush* 
wood — especially the willow, poplar, ash, ana 


place of one, to correspond to these two diffts 
rent names, and thus caused no small em* 
barrassment to later writers. The Oemiau 
name of the animal is AuemchS. Acconling 
to Geauer and Cuvier, it is the same as the 
Bonasus of Aristotle, which animal was an 
inhabitarit of Paconia, or that part of ancieut 
Mac^nnia now eallm Bulgaria, wluch is 
still “ihe native countiy of the Auarochs. 
Writers posterior to the time of Aristotle 
mention two sorts of wild oxen, tmder the 
names of the Urus and the Bison, the latter 
being distinguished by its mane, tho urus by 
the great size of its horns, it is not impro* 
bable that the Bison mentioned by Seneca 
and Pliny was the Bonasus of Aristotle, and 
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were once fi|n)Oti»Jor iprltd breej of iJjmm have long sinre 

been yfom <mt j IfctMl# perWp*# Bp kingdoia in epp furnish so few wild 

animals of att (upas as our own..* IPnl^vatJpp isnd j^rioulture are sure to 
banish these* wherever th^y are found ; and ^y^J^*BoiUop ia country receives 
from art drives awav those animals that are ppk fKted Ibr a state of iialure.t 
Of ail ciuadhupeas# l|ke €oiv seems moat Ipbl^ to idte^ its pasture. 


the Zuhr and AueroShs hf the«iiiedeiu«, 
while the Urus of these eritsis seems to be 
now extinct as a wild aiumal, but was per- 
haps the original of our present duinsstic 
cattle.* iWdl bones are found neSriy re* 

* ft dtfftfvotitopfciW ('/)«* 

vr« NoLCiur.xib* til.) 


sembhUg those of the jrommon ox, which 
Ouviet epUeeiveS uiay belonged to aiii* 
ntals of the orii^nal race ; and it ih worthy 
of remark,, that the word Vt signifies a hull 
in the present dialect of several of the Swihs 
cantons. 


• Tim W«rrs Uans.^Tbe Omr i 
SeaH&m is a wild breed of the Ox, 
the pmbs^ remains of the genuine m ^ 
Urus. It is of small &yse,and ranged 
fonaedy through the woods of south* ^ 

em Scotland and the north of Kng< 
land. When this breed was exter- ^ESI 
minated from the open forests is 
unknown ; but some time before the 
lieforination, the nminants were al* 
ready confined ki n^ks belonging 
to eodesiastiiial estahl$shiinmti,»oin 
whence they were tranufened at the ^ 

dissolutioQ to that of Prumlanrig, 
and other places. Those in the ps» 
of Burton Canstable were all de- 
stroyed in the middle of the lost ^ 
century, by a distemper. The raca' 

IS eniWly of a whits ^lour;^ the 
mucste invariably blackpdbe inside of the 
esr, and idiout ooe*third part of the otitslde, 
from the tip downwards, red ; the hun.s are 
white, with Uack tips of a fme texture, and, 
as In the IbssU skull, bent downwards. Bulls 
weigh f>^m thirty*five to |^*five stone; and 
cows» twenty^five to thufy^five. Befi»e 
they were kept in parks, they were probably 
larger and mbm rugged ; old, bulls still ac- 
quire a kind of mane about two inches long, 
and tbeir throat and breast is covered with a 




(wad oZ5^*' 

bellowed very loud, went back a few steps, 
aiid bolted at his leg^f it then began to paw 
agam, and mails another bolt, but missing 
its aim, fell, and was so weak as not to l>e 
able to rise ; hut by this tim^ its bellowing 
roused ttie herd, which came' instantly to its 
relief, and mode the doctor retire. When 
one of this breed happens to be wounded, or 
is eafeehled by age or sickness, the others set 
upon it, and gore it to death. 

These auinuds were killed to within a few 


coHmt hisdr. Those at Burton Ponstable 
difibmd ficnm the otberSt they hay tug the 
ears and of their tail t^k. '^^ir man* 
nec diikr nmm demesne oxen, and may he in 
part fhose of the ancie&t m%t* UpoU per- 
ceiving a they gallop wildly in a 

circle mind him, ipd stortogace, tossing 
;ih^ hmi, {0^ ShOwii^ Wgns of defiance; 
thiy tMU * second time 

loufid, b# fa a i^ntracted^^^^ repeating 
Ifas himulkr itiy^ M ap|»^|^ing,t ^ they 
afa'sn near ^,}l% 5 ^es "piru<lent;fa^ 
'Ifamiheir fafandedf^^ The cmd'mu- 

cesl their yo^ng c^^es imr eight or bfu dfvs, 
going to suckk thfai twice or three tiinfa in 
a day; if a pe^fai come n^or the cklf, it 
codfaids itself by Ibnu^fag/ ffae, not more 
than two days ,olil‘'biji«g disCOvarbd' by^Br. 
Fuller, was very lean and Weak. On his 
stroking iiiliead it got up, tmwed the ground, 


yean, by a grand assemblage of hurNtmen 
and country people, armed with muKkets : 
the former rp& one from the herd, and the 
latter took their stations on walls or in trees. 
There was grandeur in the chase j but, from 
the number of accidents whitl^ occurcd, it 
was laid aside. We believe that at present 
nbhe lemaiO, excepting at Chilhngham Cas- 
tle, Norihumbeihfad, and Hamilton Palace 
ip Scotland, with one fa ywp places 
beside. \ ^ , 

-f- Wiu> tfai provfa^ of 

San Martin, in South Afa^fa, M- Kuulin 
saw wild bulls feedi%'fa m m»m among 
domestic cattle. Thfae anifaals pass their 
mottling in tfal wpode lyfaldl cover the foot 
of the ikndilleia, lUid come out only aluiut 
two in the kHeriioon, to feed in the savarma. 
The moment th«y perceive a man, the} gal- 
lop off to the woods. 
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In the different part*;* of our own country, we easily perceive the jrreat varieties 
produced among these anidtals, by the richness or poverty of the S(>il. In some 
they grow to a gieat hulk| anti I have seen an ox sixteen hands high, which is 
taller than the general run of o«r hdt^s. In otbera, they appear as tlirninutive, 
being not so lat%c ns an as$. The breed of the Isle of Man, and most parts of 
Scoimnd, is much ksfs In general than in England or Ireland : they are differ- 
ently nhaped alsb, the dewRp being much smalliu^ an4>as the expression is, the 
beast has more of the ewe neck^ '^is, till some years ago, was considered m 
cattle as a deformity ; and the cow wat ohosen, according to Virgil's dirt . tion, 
* with a large dewlap : however, at present it fethe universal opinion, that the 
^W wants in udder what it has in neck, and the larger die dewlap, the smaller 
is the quantity of its milk. Our gramers now, therefor©, ohdeavour to mr^ the 
two breeds; the large Holstein with the small nortliem; and from both results 
that hne milch breed, which excels the cattle of any other part, oi the world. 

This difference, arising from pasture, is more observablb in other romdrics 
than id oiir own. The cow kind is to be found in edmost every part ofthe world , 
large in proportion to the richness of the pasture^ and small, as the animal is 
stinted in its food. Thus Africa is remarkable for the largest and the smallest 
cattle of this kind ; as is also India, Poland, Swit^riand, and seventl otluT 
parts of Enri^* Among the Eludi Tartars, where the pastures are rc rnarkaldy 
rich and nounslpng, the cow becomes so large, that he must he g tall man wlu» 
can reach the tip of its shoulder.* On the contrary, in France, where the 


• Various ^%«KjmB.----The brewls of the 
Kisgiiise and Caltnuck Tartars, thwe uf 
Podulia and the Ukraine, of iluropean Tur- 
key, of Hungary, and of the Roman states, 
are among the largest known. They are 
nearly all distinguishable by ample horns 
spreading sideways. 

ITACY.—That in the Papal dominions is 
not found represented on the ancient bas- 
reliefs of Rome, but was introduced most 
jiiobably by the Gotlis, or at the same time 
with the buitalo. Italy possessi^s another 
race, presumed to have , existed in Pagan 
times, \alued for its fine foim and white co- 
lour. Tuscany produces this race, and droves 
of them were transplanted to Cuba, and im- 
ported into Jamaica. 

Egypt.— -A ncient Egypt nourished a large 
white breed, which, however, is not the most 
common upon the monuments of that coun- 
tiy, where the cattl^ ure usually represented 
with large IrregulaT tharks of black or browU 
upon a white ground. 

AHV8siHru.-^Ii» this country there is also 
a large while breed, but the grater nuuther 
are variously usoiouredv'H. '’ ' '' 

Capis of Holm 

and iJaBTres lear^ a 

with large biowh «r bliiek 1 «o«P© ^ 
of extraordinary slsOf wl^ Hie herds directed < 
forward and upwards. || is these that 
their war oxen are chosen ; them 

on lUl occasions, being quick^ imrsevetjfig^ 
extrettiely docile, and governed by tins voice 
or a whistle of the owneim with miqirising 
intelligence. They thrive most in saline 
jmtureH, and the kind of food which they 
procure in these, may cause the peculiarly 


fetid smell of tlieir hreath, noticed by Mr. 
Barrow* The long honrs of some of this 
breed, are twisted into spiral curves, Said to 
Imj afiected by a hot iron. 

DxNMAiix.- In this country a breed of 
large stature is reared, which most likely 
]>i 0(1 need the tall Dutch race, “of which we 
have seen one," says Mr. (fntfith, “ weighmg 
a thousand pounds from this race sprang 
the Holstein^ wliich was the parent of the old 
unimproved English breeds; the Vandals or 
Goths may have conductt^l tl into 

Spain, and leR its traces in the large 
hioeds of Salamanca, luid transported hum 
thence to South America, furiiishtiil the rtnrt 
of the fine racea which cover the Pampas, 
near Bueuoii Ayres, and in Cuba ; while tiie 
large English 8U|>pUed that of the United 
Staies. 

. BtvedB with«midl imd middle siied horns 
exist itt the CriuKvl, in a great part of iier- 
ftimyt Swodcti, Ftooe, England, &c. ; ami 
the ^led me»6$f qr Wtiless cattle, originally 
us it would UppeUr, a Genrum breed, accord- 
iiigt© the iwwiftge from Tacitus, “AV urmmm 
honw tthit gloria /roftiis/* have spread 
to IcelwMl and If orwjig^ Whole tht7 ore olten 
W on iV- - ' s' ' ‘ 

The'thltohqfrdi^d^ fmm the meral 
' beforft,i«il^d If f %pfi' |^D<^Juut of the 
' prii«d:|iid''BhwrBa' 

^ 1 * TAe m’ ^mailer breeds 

lotig luwittt and thick, firm 
hides'5 Eaitj l«KmfB|u^s,and depth 

of the fbm qutwter, gtyerld, |iwportimi, less 
mUk but more of various 

coiouif, hut white streak 

along the spine, and a white spot inside of the 
houghs* 
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HT\iraal is stinted in its food, and driven from the most flourishing pastures, it 
greatly degenetates. 

Bat the differences in the si^e of this animal are not so remarkable as those 
which are found in its form, its hair, and its horns. Tilie difference is so 
extraordinary in many of them, that they have been even considered as a differ- 
ent kind of creature, and names have been given them as a distinct species, 
when in reidity tfiey are all the same, (g) In pis manner the nrus and the bison 
have been considered, from tl>e variety in their make, to be distinct in their pro- 
duction ; but t^y are all in fact the descendants of one common stock, as they 
have that certain mark of uiiitf^ they breed and, propagate among each other 
Naturalists have therefore laboured under an obvious error, when, because of 
the extreme bulk of the urns, or because of the hump upon the back of the bison, 
they assigned them different places in the creation, and sejiarated a class of 
animals which was really united. It is true, the horse and the ass do not differ 
so much in form, as the cow and the bison ; nevertheless, the former are dis- 
tinct aitimak, as their breed is marked with sterility ; the latter are animals of 
the same kind, their breed is fruitful, and a race of animals is produced, in 
wliicli the hump belonging to the bison is soon worn away. The differences, 
therefore, between tlie cow, the unis and the bison, are merely accidental. 
The same caprice in nature that has given horns to some cows, and denied them 
to others, may also have given the bison a hump, or increased the bulk of the 
urns ; it may have given the one a mane, or denied a sufficiency of hair to the 
other. 

But before we proceed farther, it may be proper to describe these varieties, 
which liave been thus taken for tllstinct kinds, (g) llie urns, or wild bull, is 
chiefly to be met with in the province of Lithuania ; and grows to a size, that 
scarce any other tinimaj, except the ele[>hant, is found to equal. It is quite 
bUick ; except a stripe mixed with white, that runs from the neck to the tail, 
along the top of the back ; the horns are short, thick, and strong; the eyes are 
fierce and fiery ; the forehead is adorned with a kind of garland of black curled 
hair, and some of them are found to have beards of the same ; the neck is short 
and strong, and the skin has an odour of musk. The female, though not so big 
as the male, exceeds the largest of our bulls in size; nevertheless, her udder 


2. The shnrf -homed, sometimes called thw 
Dutch, includes the iiarieties named the 
Holderims, Teeswaier^ Yorkshiee, Durhottt, 
and Northtimhe*‘land. This Ims been the 
most improved, produces milk, usutvlly twenty- 
four quarts per day, and butter to three fir- 
kins jwr season. 

3. The Middle-homed, comprehending the 
jHctwu, Hereford, atui Susee^, most est(H?med 
for draught, active, and hardy, do not milk 
so well as the former, hut fatten eoily. 

4. Tire Polled of which the most 

esfi»ewed is the Galloway, straight in the 
fiack, well moulded, with soft hai' ; not large. 
They tmvel well, and rcacli the London mar- 
kets without deterioration. The Isuffhlk 
Hum are a variety of this breed, introduced 
from Scotland ind crossed. 

5. The Highland race consists of several 
vurieftes, cjf which the West Highland, 
Argyleshire, or Skye, form the most viuuabla ; 
of these the Kglae from the Hebrides, so 
named, because in their progress to the south, 
they cross ^he !8jyl8es or ferries m the main- 
land and Western Islands* The butts are of 


middle sixe, of a black, dark brown, or reddish 
browu colour, without white ; head small ; 
muzzle fine, and horns rather sknder. The 
other variety is the Norlands, their hides 
ore coarse, the make narrow and long legged. 
The Orkney or Shetland are of a diminutive 
size I mi ox weighing about sixty pounds a 
quarter, and a cow forty. They are of all co- 
lours. and their shapes giuiendly had ; but 
they give excellent milk, and fatten rapidly. 

0. Tlie Fifes hire, which is an improved 
breed of the lliglrlawd, crossed with the 
Cambridgeshire. The Aberdeenshire are a 
variety of them. 

7, The /Fclsh have two br^ds ; one large, 
d'uk brown, with some white, denoting a 
cross from the long homed ; the secana is 
lower, well formed^ black, with little white, 
and goo<l milkers. 

fi. The Miemegf or mote properly, Guera- 
soy, is small, mostly yettow> or light red, 
with white about the face and limlm ; they 
have crumpled horns, and till lately, ill shaped' 
They give excellent milk and fine beef. 


Buffon, vol. xxiii. p. 78. 

(g) This desrriptioa is chiefl}^ taken from Klein 
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ai)cl teats are so small, Umt they can scarcely be perceived. Upon IW wholes 
rtVmever^ this animal resembles the tame one very exactly, except in apni© 
trifling varieties, which his state of wildness^ or the richness of tile pastures 
w here he is found, may easily have produced. 

The bison, which is 
another variety of the 
cow kind, differs from 
the rest, in having a 
lump between its shoul- 
ders. These animals 
are of various kinds ; 
some very large, others 
as diminutively little. 

In general, to regard 
this animal's fore parts, 
he' has somewhat the 
look of a liorj, with a 
long shaggy mane, and 
a i)eard under his chi!» ; 
his head is little, his 
e>cs red and tiery, with 
a* furious look ; the fore-T 

liead is large, and the (Hi«on.) 

horns so big, and tar asunder, that three men might often sit between tliefn4 
On the middle of the Imck ther€; growsn buneh almost m high nsthatof a camel, 
covered with hair, and wdiirh is consideretl as a great dehrary by those that bunt 
him. There is no pursuing him with safety, exrcj)t in forests where there are 
trees large enouLdi to bide tlie hunlets. He is gf nerally taken by pit-falls ; the 
inhabitants of those countries where he is huind wild, digging holes iii the 
ground^ covering them over with houghs of trees and grass ; then provoking 
the bison to purstie them, they get on the opposite side of (be pit-fall, while the 
furious animal, running head foremost falls into the pit prepared for him, and 
IS there quickly over<;<»rne and slain. 

Besides these real dislim tions in the cow kind, there have been many others 
made, that appear to be in name only. Thus (he bonasiis, of which rmturaliata 
have given u» long descriptions, issupposed by Klein and Buffon to he no more 
than another name for iIjc bison, as the descriptions given of them by the 
ancients coincide. (If all the varieties of (he cow kind, there are in fact but two 
that arc really distinct ; namely the cow, and (hebnlfalo : these two tu^arated 
by nature ; they seem to b^aran antipathy to each other; they avoid each other, 
a!id may be considered as inut b removed as (he iiorao is from the awa or the 
'/-ebra. 

If we examine the form of these animals, as they are found tame, in diffefeiil 
regions, we shall find, that the breed of the nrus, or those without ft hump, 
< liiefly occiijiy (he cold and the temperate zones, and are ni^t so much difpcrscd, 
tow aids the south. Dn the contrary, (he breed of (be bison, or (lie animiti with 
a Immp, is found in ail the southeni parts of (he world; throughotd the vtisl 
continent of India; throughout Afrh a, from Mount Atlas to the Cape nf (»e^K{ 
llopc.'^ In all these countries, the bison seems chiefly to prevail; where they 


Tun Bison--— Among the Bisoiui aie 
found indications of an ancient and cnloNsuil 
Mfiecic^K existing at one time in Kurope and 
jNortbeni Asia, and also in Aiiiedca^ittfeated 
by the rejH ated diseovi^ry of enormous akidb 
in (he diluviah strata of (he earth, on the 
vegetable mould, and even tteneuth tlicni, 
jimoog the lenmins ot llitj mastudon and 
ihinoceroM. 

'I'bu animal coinmonly known by the iiaine of 


Aiierocks and Zuhr, is the tnie bi«tm of the 
{uicienta. It isdititingiuMhed by an dfevnted 
stature^ irunw^oring six teet at the Shoulder, 
lind ten teet thu'C inches from tlie hosa to 
the tail. Mr. (liliibert, who resided n long 
time in Boland, and reaivd.a hifinald, is tim 
author who <H8stfted and IwHt (h'seribi?d tliii 
species- It waslitiowo to Ibe anmilts, and 
their bones, as was tdjseived just now, 4ir« 
i)iu 11 iduod m the Mi|^iiluous simin Icnv* 
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fire to have a smooth, soft hair, are very nimble of foot, and in some mea' 
sure supply, the want of horses.'^ llie bison breed is also m(kre expert and 


pprnte EitTope. At pre^jent they are nearly 
ik stmyetl in Liihuan a. though they were 
still common in Germany, in the eighth cen- 
tmy. They may now upon as 

resitling only in the forests of Southern Ku»- 
8111, in Asia, the Carpathian aiul Caucasian 
mountain fortists, ami theKohi Oesert. They 
prefer high wtioded localities to the plain or 
low lands, live in fimall troops, ami have a 
groaning voice. The Gaw-Kottali of the 
iVTsians is probably this animal. 

Tub OAifH.~-Thi8 is a si»ecies of bison, 
which, ftom all accounts, appears to be 
among the largest now living; anM although 
m Indian phiaseology the word hntfalo has 
been us*‘(l, no ilonbt can exist respecting its 
affinity to the bison ; indt*e(l the gaur may 
la no other than the triu' bison, though from 
certain testimonies we jue iiichned to uigard 
it as an mtermediate species The heswl of 
the ganr exhibits all the charactenstiCH of 
the domestic ox, hut the foiehe,i<I is more 
arched and mised ; the fams .'.rung and 
rough, are not bent back an in the bultalo ; 
the eyes an*, smaller than the ox; the mns- 
eles of the legs ami thiglis verj prominent 
and strong. Btit the most teiuarKable clia- 
racter of the gaur, that which should distin- 
guish it from all other mmittants, consists in 
a series of KpinoiiS ])ix)cesse8 along the hack, 
Iwginning at the last vertebra of the neck, 
shortening gradually till they are just had’ 
w,»y down the spine ; the loreinod mv at 
least six inches higher than the ridge of the 
back. These gmu.s live in families of ten 
or tweny, graze on the meadows, and feed 
on leaves and buds of trees, BuffriUn's fear 
Iheir presence and never mvade their local- 
ities. 

TiiK Amkiucan Bison- -- This split s is 
toinmonly known by the name of butlalo, 
ami was lung compuuutled with the bison of 
TMirope,tlH)ngh it is anatomically more remote 
fiom it than the \nk, nutwithsf.imUng the 
great exienud similanty between them. Tliey 
are distinguished by small horns, veiy dis- 
tant, turned sideways ami upwards. The 
stnieturc of the animal is heavy in front, 
unmgre and weak behind. the sum- 

mit of the hetul there is a vast quantity of 
long, wooiy hair hanging over the face, ears, 
ami hums. 

These animals ate in the habit of standing 
with file feet much more under therti than 
flomestic cattle* They reside in winter as 
much as imssitile in the woods of temperate 
North America, ascending the mountains 
and penetrating into New Mexico. Towiuds 
summer tliey migrate norihwuids, and m 
then’ passage both in spiing and autumn, 


occasionally form heuls of several thousands. 
They lire not naturally dangerous, but irrita- 
ble. They defend themHclves against troops 
of wolves by forming a circle with the 
strongifst ontHidtj, a practice which is com- 
mon to most gregarious nnninanls of the 
northern hemisphert:. 

The Imlians shoot them or encompass a 
herd by firing the grass, when $ number are 
destroyed wiltiout iliffiadty, Jn the north, 
they drive them into staked avenues, while 
the snow is on the ground, and kill them 
from a tree in the centre of the mcess ; they 
make cloaks of their hides. The buffalo 
ilance is one of the principal ceremonies of 
the 3'ear among the many trilxjs. 

Thk Yak. —T his animal bears some re- 
semblance to the huffido in the form of tlic 
head. Like the rest of the 6 igonff’S, the yaks 
frequent mountainovm wooils and valliys, 
keeping the s^outh side in winter and the 
north in summer. They found in Thibet , 
Churn, and central India. It al»o inhabits 
the Ataic mountains, and supplies milk to 
the Calmucks, and affords niaterials of triule 
in the sale of their white tails, of which the 
Persians and Turks make standards, com- 
monly named horsi‘-tails, dyed of various 
colouTH, but princi^ially crimson. The Tar- 
tars lead a wandering life with tliese cattle, 
preserving their milk which is ver}' good and 
abundant, in bladders ; till they load the 
animals with their own pro<Uice, and cany 
it to market ; they make tents and ropes of 
the hair ; caps and clothes of the skin. 

Tiia Gaoai. is another of the existing 
smH-ievS, winch is nearly the size and shape 
of an Knglidibnll, with a dull .uA heavy 
appearance ; tint at the same time, of a form 
equal in strength and activity with the wild 
ImflTalo. It Would be tedious to recite its 
jiecuharities ; suffice it, in the ] dace of the 
hump, the gagai has a sharp riflge which 
conimences on the hinder piut of the neck, 
slopes gradually up till it comes over the 
shouhler joints, tlien mas horizontally almost 
a third part of the back, where it terminates 
with a very sudden sliqxi. The people in- 
habiting the hills to the eastward of Chita- 
gong have henls of the gagal, in a domestic 
state,-rAT*iMiJ. Kinuuomuf Bahon Citv ikh. 

* Bisons in JiiTHUANiA. — The Bison, 
called III Polish Zuby, has disappeared from 
Kurt'pO, with the exception of the fon^st of 
Bialowiez, in Liithuanm„whendii, as aptwars 
fmui on dficial upturn which has juvSt been 
puhlishud, there were, in 1824 , 54.3 l.up’ and 
smaU. The Hussian Guvernmenf has taken 
measures for the preserv'ation of this valuable 
race of animals. 
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docile than ours; many of them, when they carry bnrtliens, bend their Icriee.i 
b) take them up, or set them down : they arc treatf'd, therefore, by the nali\rs 
of those countries, with a dejrree of tenderness and care equal to (heir utility ; 
and the respect for them in India has degenerated even into l)Iind iidoratu>ii. 
Hut it is among the Hottentots where these animals are chielly esteemed, a t 
being more than commonly serviceable. They are their fcllow-doiuestics, ihe 
companions of their pleasures and fatigues ; ihe cow is at once the Hottentot's 
protector and servant, assists hini in attending his Hocks, and guarding them 
against every invader ; while the sh(*ep arc grazing, the faithful bakel\ , as this 
Tvind of cow is called, stands or grazes beside them ; still, however, attentive to 
the looks of its master, the hakely tlies round Ihe tield, heids in the sheep uf 
their straying, obliges them to keep within proper limits, ami shows no mercy 
to robbers, or even strangers, who attemjit to plunder. But it is not tlu*. phm* 
derers of the Hock alone, but even tfie enemies ot the nation, that these bakclys 
are taught to eomhat Everj arm}^ of flottmitots is furnished with a plop' r 
herd of these, which are let loose against the enemy, when the oceasion is nio -t 
eonvenient. Being thus ‘•ent forward, they oyertuni all In fov them: tlc y 
strike every opposer down witli tlieir horns, and tramph* upon tlu*m with their 
feet; and thus often pnn ure (heir masters an easv viclmw, even belore tlw v 
have attempted to strike a hl(>w’.“ An animal s(>.servirc<«ble, it may be supposed, 
is not without its reward. Ihe liakclv live> in the saim' eottage. with its master, 
and, hv long habit, gains an aneefion for hnn : ami in preportion as the man 
approaches to tfie brute, so (he brute seems to attain <‘ven to some share of liio 
man sagacity. I’he Holtentot and lus bakely thus mnliKdlv assist each other; 
and when the latter happens to die, a new one is ehi*seii to sm ( ced him, by a 
council of the old men of the village. Tin* new bakelv is then joined with one 
of the veterans of his own kind, Irom whom he learns his art, beeoine.s social 
and diligent, and is taken for life into human friendship and protection. 

I'he bisoiis, or cow.s 
with a hump, are found to 
d lifer very much from each 
other in tlie several parts 
of the world where* they 
are found. The wild ones 
of this kind, as with us, are 
much Ifirgerthan the tame. 

Some have horns, and 
some are without any ; 
home have them depressed, 
and .some raised in su'di a 
manner tiiat they are used 
as weapons of annoy are c 
or defence; some are ex 
fremely large ; and others 
among them, such as the 
zebu, or Barbary cow, are (Uraiunin r.uii ) 

very small. They are all, however, equally docile and gentle when tamed; and 
in general, furniisbcd with a fine, lustrous, soft Imir, more beautiful than that of 
our own breed ; their hump is also of ilifferent siztrs, in some weighing from 
forty to fifty pounds, in others less ; it is not, however, to lie considered m a 
part necessarily belonj^itig to the animal ; and probably it might be cut away 
without much injury : it resembles a gristly fat; and, as 1 am assured, cuts and 
tastes ffomewhat like a dressed udder. 

Of all animals, except man alone, the cow seem.s most extensively propagated. 
lljtJjiatnre seems equally capable of the rigours of heat and cold. It is an 
fniittbitant m well of the frozen field.s of Iceland, as the burning deserts of Lybia. 
It Sfiems an ancient inmate in every climate, domestic and tame in those conn 
tries which have been civilized, savage and wild in the countries w Inch are les.*i 
>led, but capable of being made useful in all j able to defend itself in a state 
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of nature against the most powerful enemy" of the forest; and only subordinate 
to man whose force it has experienced, and whose aid it at last seems to require. 
However wild the calves are which are taken from the dam in a savage ^tale 
either in Africa or Asia, they soon become bumble, patient, and familiar ; arnl 
man may considered, in those countries, as almost helpless without iht-ir 
assistance. Other animals preserve their nature qr tlieir form with inflexible 
perseverance; but lUese, in every respect, suit themselves to the appetites arid 
conveniences of ipankinn;, and as their shaj>es are found to alter, so also does 
their nature; in no aipima] is there seen a greater variety of kinds, and in none 
a more humble and pliant disposition. 

.TflE BUFFALO. — •‘*hoiiJd compare the shape of our common cow 
w ith that of the bison, tile difrercnce will appear very^ great. The sliaggy mane 
of the latter, tlie beard, the curled forehead, the inverted horns, the broad 
breast, and the narrow^ hinder parts, give it the appearance rather of a lion tlian 
a cow ; and lit it more lor a state of war with mankind, than a state of servitude. 
Yet notwithstanding these appearances, both animals are fimnd to be the same ; 
i»r at least, so nearly allied, that they breed among each other, and propagate 
a race that continues the kind.*^ 


♦ BuKVACOKs.— BufTaloea in general are 
animals of a large stature, resemblmg the 
bull, low in proportion to their bulk and 
ported by strong, solid limbs. 

Although in a domestic slate the litifhdo 
is not reuiaikable for tluciluy, or Etmchmeiit 
to its ketqw, )et a feoUug of this kind, mix- 
ed no doubt, with lustmctive antipathy, is 
exemphflecJI m au an^4;^te related by Mr. 0. 
Johnson. 

“ Two hi paries, or cartim of gi'aiu and 
merchandise on the backs of bullocks, wi^re 
driving a loaded string of these auimab frmu 
Palauiuw to Chitrah ; when they had cotUe 
withtna few miles of the latter place, u tiger 
seized on the man in the auu, whicu was 
seen by a f^ailah (heidsoiau) as ho was 
watching hitt buiiaioes grsfaiug ; ho boldly 
ran up to the maii*s sufstahMico, and eat the 
tiger vciy' sevonsh* with his sword; U|k }11 
which tha fa^cious Auinud dropiied the 
bipariw the herikmau* Tho 

buflaloea ob!»«»vlttg it, attacked Ihe tiger and 
meued the herdstuau ; thi^y him almut 

froin one to the other, and, tome best of my 
recollection killed ,hiin. Both the wounded 
men were brcaight to me ; the herdsman re- 
cover^, but the Viparie died.” 

This anecdote revt*id», if not attueliinent, 

f mit antipathy and courage ; and it is well 
nown. that neither the lion nor the tiger are 
inclined to prey upon the buflklo, whose vea- 
^ance is pmbah|y kept alive by occasional 
depredations upon tbeir young; and Indian 
herdsmeii do not scruple to pass the night in 
the mod; dangerous jungle, seated upon tlie 
back of some favourite animal. 

ANTiPAim TO Eki> Colours. — Their ex- 
treme hostility to glaring colours is often ro- 
inarked in India; the same is observed in 
Kurope, and at the Cape. A general oflBcer, 
now living, relati^ that while a young man, 
he was employed in surveying Hungary, and 
happening to use a small plain table, the 


back of which was covered with red morocco ; 
as he walked from uue station to another, 
he sometimes carrit*d it with the paper against 
his breast, aud ilte crimson cidour in liont. 
On a stidden, he ^rceivod at a ii^usiderahle 
distance a herd of grazing hid£^oes throw 
out signs of defiance, and come down in lull 
gallop towards him with thelt huls up, and 
evincing the most tuihiullMi^ frenzy. Not 
aus)H»eimg the cause, he and dtoj^l 

his hand, wlien the who]b tbdp stopped and 
looked alkmt, as if at a Ib^ ; be went on, 
and, unconsciomdy the iahle again 

brought the oImpXibus colour in iiight. They 
w{ Off a siiffiand time towmeds himf hut gties* 
ing the caosii, he hid rml tilde from them 
and proceetied unmoleatovk 
Of this ^Ties them am aeventl variciiesi 
quotwi by Cuvtar In his 
Tmt PAiuaaxu (B. Fliny m- 

laiew horNes, 

armed with hocm4 ^legaak Fathers 

Oallini and Carle observe that, “ On Ihe 
road to Loandu, in tha kingdom of (kingo, 
they saw two pacajsses, which are aiumais 
Very similar to buffaloes, roaring like lions ; 
the male and female Iwing always together. 
They are white, with nifous and black spots ; 
wi(/i ears hnff a yorf/ m and the 

honis always straight.” Lopes describes 
them as somewhat less than an ox, but simi- 
lar in head and neck. Papper reports them 
to be buftalocs of a reddish colour with long 
horns. These testimonies aw vague, hut 
still indicate one and the same animal 
partially misrepresented. 

Thk Aknkk. — I ndia apd China are the 
native regions of another group of true bufiu- 
lof^, both wild and tame. The gigantic 
arnee is a rare species, only found in siuglc 
families at the foot of th'^ Himalaya moun. 
tains, A party of British oflicei s of cavulr) , 
statiouerl in the north of Bengal, u eut uu a 
three months’ hunting expedition to the 
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The buffalo is, upon Uie wltole, by no means so beaOtifuTa creature ax the 
cow; his figure is more clumsy ajid awkward; his air is wilder ; ami he carries 
bis head lower, and nearer the ground ; his limbs are less fleshy, and his tail 
more naked ojf hair ; his body is shorter and tliicker than that ot* tl>e caw kind , 
his legs are higher ; his head smaller; his horns wot so round, ano emu- 

pressed, with a bunch of curled hair hanging down between them ; his skiik is 
also harder and thicker, mihre black, and less furnished with hair : tuB flesh, 
which is hard and blackish, is not only disagreeable to the taste, btit likenidse to 
the smelL The milk of the female is by no means so good as that of the cow : 
it is, however, produced in great abundance. In the warm countries, cilmpst all 
their cheese is made of the milk of the bufl'alo ; and (hey supply butter also in 
large quantities. The veal of the young buffalo is not belter eating than the 
beef of the old. I'he hide of this animal seems to be the most valuabm thing he 
furnishes. The leather made of it is well known for its thickness, softness, and 


impenetrability* As these animals are, 

eastwanl, aud destroyed iu tliat time forty- 
two tigers, but only one arnw', though nume- 
rous wild buffaloes became their quarry. 
When the head of this sijeciraen rested per- 
pendicular on the ground, it n.*quned the 
outstretched arras of a man to hold the points 
of the horns. Captain Williamson, in his 
Oriental Field Sports evidently feptjaks of 
the true arnee in the anecdote where one of 
these animals ]>ursueci a sportsman to his 
elephant, and ran its horns under his belly to 
lift him up. The common auiee, is also a 
vciy large animal ; tliese live gregariously in 
woixls and swampa, occasionally floating in 
whole droves down the Ganges, seemingly 
asleep, until the current lands them on some 
island, or on the l>ank ; boats are sometimes 
endangered l)y sailing In among them un- 
awares. 

They are said to plun^ under water, and ’ 
raise acquatic plants wim their horns to the 
surface, ami feed on them while driving down 
the stream. 

A herd of these animals was observed l>y a 
ctduinn of troops, some years ago, on the 
march to Patna, by the inland road. On dis- 
covering the red dresses of the soldiers they 
threw out their usual signals of hostility, 
and gallo|ied off; then suddenly wheeling 
rtjund, came in if body, as if they intewled to 
charge, and their' horns overtopping their 
heads, rendertd it doubtful whether they 
were not mounted by some hostile force ; part 
of the column, tlicrefbre, halted aud formed, 
and the animals suddenly struck by the 
glittering of the anus, steq^ped, tnrnt^ tu- 
nudtuou.dy round, and dashea itito a>v©r. 

Tim (Japk Bt/KKALO.— This species is 
designated by the Hottentots by the name 
of Qu’araht.. It is distin^ished by ilark 
and rugous horns spreoiling holiwintally over 
the summit of the head in the shape of a 
scalp. 

There is some doubt whether Pliny alludes 
to tliis species in his description of Uiefleme 
African wild ojten, which were caught in pit- 
falls : the Araho is a truly teinble and fero- 


in general, heger and stronger flian tbe 

cious beast, possessing a immendous voice, 
and moving with conHulemblw swiftness, but 
so ponderous as to be disinclmed to ascend; 
its bcent is keen, but the breadth of its horns 
iniiiede its sight. This sjvecies live in Houdl 
herds iu brushwoixl and ,opeu forests of (’af- 
fmria, occasiontdly uniting in droves ujam 
the plain. Piofessor 7'liualieig gives an ap- 
palling account of tlie destruction of two 
hoimw by one of these aniraals. the riders 
providentially escaping by chming tre^ia. 
Their hide is made into sliioLds, eul iuUi 
whi|>s and traces, aud is so hard (hat a mus- 
kiit l>ad will scarcely }>enetrato into it, unions 
the lead lie mixed with tin. Since the increase 
Gf the settlements aliout the (hi{te of GiokI 
Ilo|>e, the buflklo is become more scarce iu 
the colony, but they spicad along the oaslem 
side of Africa to on unknown dirtaucc In the 
int4‘rior. 

Tun IhiuKsru; BurvAno.-^Tho domestic 
buffalo is no doubt descemted from tlie arm e. 
It is an animal at all times of very dnubtlul 
docility, with a sombre, malignant eye, active, 
daring, swift, and jHirsevimag wh«wt Gltcit^^^; 
i^ssessod of great siren^h lor hurdeti ami 
tor the plough, two l>emg equal iu fuiwer 
to four huises; but furnishing Utile and in- 
diflereni milk, aud worse flesh i the hide and 
horns are alone valuable. Tim d^nimik hived 
in Bengal is not ruoie than four feet and a 
half higli, aud used to labonr; hut for bur- 
den, cam is required to tie token thol the 
goods they carry Aq not suffer from wet, their 
psoponsity to Ue down in wahKt Imng invinci- 
bloj wowl and hncks thnremre, ihidt 
most common load. The largest of the wild 
breed are used by tlie naitve priuens, to 
|fly the place of urm^w, and fight with tigers 
in |iuhlic shows. With the natives, tliey am 
docile; they ride on tliek favourite witiiuut 
fear* Whew driven along, the hertls keep 
cloip together, so tliat fim amer, if necessary, 
walks from the back of the one to the other, 
porfoctlyat his convenkme. In Italy it i» 
aasoftod that buflaloei have again liecorae 
wiki Majoii Smith* 
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cow they are ;0iiiptoyed in agrH^nlttira* TVy «re used i« drawing bnr- 

tlien«> and i*«irr3d*iff ; ''ht^irng, ITlllded hy a Hnir, which is thrust 

throuab Two hliflfelnea yokikl k a w»|to^ ««*« » 0 id to draw more 

it? tbeir bead# *ind ticdcs arc iiat«|rs»ily bent down- 
ward^ Ibw# wtter iitted for foe draiijg^ht« awd the wh»k weight of their 

Imdiea k eit-nage fimf i« to hie dkwn forward^ 

W ehirflv found in the torrid xohe^ yet they are bn-c* 
in Italy, where they make the h>od and 

the ricAfe^<»f foe powi Tfie female produce* but one at a time, in the «ame 
maimer W thh eOW hht tkjy very diflerfsnt in (be times of gestation ; for tlie 
cow, tm yre know, goes but nine months, whereas the buflak continues preg- 
nant fm twelve. "" 

Having thus gone through tlm histoiy of these animals, it may be proper to 
observe, foat no names Imve been more indiscriminately used than those of (Iw 
bnlb foe urns, foe bison, iliid the hntlalo. It, tlierefore, becomes mieh as would 
have distinct ideas of each, to he careful in separating the kinds, the one from 
the other, allowing tlje cow for (he standard of all* The urns, whether of (lie 
large enormous kind of Lithuania, or (he smaller raCe of Hpain-^whether wi(|» 
long or short horns — ^w'hetlier with or without longhair in the forehead, is every 
way the same with what out common breed was before they were taken from 
the forest, and reduced to a state of servitude. The bison, and all it* varieties, 
which arjp known by a hump between the shoulders, is also to be ranked in the 
same class. This aninml, whether with crooked or straight horn* — whether they 
be foriied towards tlie ch^k, or totally wanting-— whether it be large or diiui- 
nutive— whatever be its colour, or whatever the length of its hair — wliethrr 
calkd the bonasns by.some, or the huliahifi by others, is but a variety (>t the 
cow kind, with whom it breeds, and with whom of oonse^nence it has the 
closest connexion. Lastly , the huffalo, thongli sliaped much more hke the cow 
IS a diaiiiiet kind by itself, that never mixes with any of the former — that goes 
twelve umuihs with young, whereas the cow goes hut nine— that testifies an 
aversion to the latter, and though bred under the aame roof, or feeding in the 
same pasture. Has alwaj s kept separate, aiul makes a distinct race in ail parts 
of the world. Tliese two kiuas arc supposed to be the only real varieties in (he 
cow kind, of which naturalist* have given so many varieties. With respect to 
•o«^ drciim*tan(;es mentioned by travellers— such as that of many kinds 
defending themselves by voiding ineir dung againsf their pursuers; (his is a 
practice which they have in common wiUi other timid creatures when pursued, 
and arises rather from fear than a dt^sire of defence. The musky smell also by 
which some liave been distinguished, is found common to many of tliese kinds, 
in a state of nature; and does not properly make the characteristic marks of 
ai»y.^ The particular kind of noise also which eome of them are known to 


* Mesa Buf.i*,— There U a >litKk Bull 
which khfdnts the interior of North 

Atperica, on the west side of Iludsuirs Bay. 
It w in size equal to a (Suernsoy cow; the 
biiir it brownish Idack, occosionaily marked 
%.ith large white blots pit grows to a very 
mat length, and is cotufkised of a lung, soft 
down, iiitimnilM with straight hairs; the 
•ummitof the b^of the male hi covered 
by the honis^ W^ch kmn a kind of sisalp ; in 
the feiirale ^ is r^vimid with hah; the legs 
are ifoile. luid the hair spreads miw 

ward under the heels, so as to cover tlie 
gwatvr poit of the frog. These aaii»als live 
in herds of thhty ot Ibrty. Hie ImUs era 
lew in proportion to the cows, caused as it 
appears by the mortal eonftkts among them 
fisr the posmssioa of the females i mr it is 
.observed', i'tltat 41^1011 .males aTcx^linen fonnd, 



and that in the rutting seawn, the lulls am 
so jealous, that they run helUwiiig at every 
animal, to drive them off'. Ihey prefer pnouit- 
tains and barren grouiKls to woialed couti- 
tries, climb rocks with agility and secure 
footing; they feed principally on grass, when 
in season, but mostb on mosses, the fops of 
pine sho^, and willowB. Tin) Ileah is ffa- 
voored like that of the elk ; the calves and 
heif^ are best for die talile, the meat of (he 
old bulls twing so impwgnatwl with a musky 
smell as to be veiy disagmeable tbod. The 
ganirals bf the male auit always lubricatiHl 
with a musky, imctudm secietron. which is 
so ;K)Werfhl a«i to t«tttan Its staetl for sevt'ml 
years. Captain Earry mat this species as far 
north as Meivide Island, artfo the first ap- 
pearance of springs eafo ctucass furn)»hiHl 
idm with from three hitixlra^ to thrt'e hun- 
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make» whidi rather reaemM^ grtinl^i than balowtii# 4^ low 1119;, m but a 
smugt mnety^ wMeb inimy wild ai»inia» We* afiS mt iW wW birougbt mto 
n atale of tamaneaa* For tbeie teaaona 
Mr. Bufibn^ I Imve fi^lowed in 
this desorintioa* h oj^titioa that the 
eebii* ot Ifttl© ib/tioan oow* and the 
gruntinf , or Sibemn cow* are but diffe- 
iietit taces of the biaoii ; as the sKaoe 
of the homSf or the length of tiie haJr, 
are never pro^ly characteristic marks 
of any aniCatu* but are found to vary 
With climate* food* and cultivation. 

In this manneti tlie number of ani- 
mus of the cow kind* which naiitralists 
have extended to ejght or ten sorts* 
are reduced to two * and as the utmost 
deference is paid to the opinion of 
Buifon in this particular* 1 have taken 
him for my guide. ) 

Nevertbemss, there is an animal of the cow kind, which neitlier be, mnr any 
other naturalist that I know of, has hitherto described, yet wlucli makes a very 
distinct class* and may be added as a third species. This animal was shown, 
some years ago, in London, and seemed to unite many of the diarac (eristics of 
tiie cow and the hog — having the head* the horns, and the tail of the former* 
with the bristles, the colour, and the grunting of llie latter. It is about the siae 
of an ass, hut broader and thicker ; tne colour resembling that of a hog* and the 
hair bristly, as in that animal. The hair upon the body was thuij, as in the 
hog ; and a row of bristles ran along the spine, rather shorter and softer than in 
the hog kind. The head was rather larger than that of a cow ; the teeft were 
entirely resembling those of that animal, and the tongue was rough in like 
manner. It fed upon hay; and, consequently* its internal conformation mtiaf 
have resembled that of the cow kind more than the hog, whose food is always 
chosen of a kind more succulent Tbe e>e8 weif placed m the liead as w>th 
the cow, and were pretty nearly of the same colour ; the horns were black and 
daitish* but bent rather backwards to the neck, as in the goat kind ; the neck 
was short and thick* and the back ratber rising in the miiidle ; it was ctoven- 
tooted* like tlie cow, without those hinder claws that are found in dbe hog kinds. 
But the greatest variety of all in this extraordinary creature* which was a femaie, 
w^, that it had but two teats* and, consequently, in that respect* tesmubied 
neither of the kinds to which, in other citcmnstancee* it bore so strong a siinili* 
tude. Whether this animal was a distinct kind, or « monster* 1 will not 

C retend to my ; it was shown under the name of the bpnasns j and H waa said* 
y the person who showed it, to have come from India ; but no credit is to be 
given to interested %eoniiiee. 'fhe person only wanted to make the annual 
appear as extraordinary as possible : and* 1 believe, would scarcely iieni|»te a lie 
or (wo* to tncretise that wonder in us, by which he round the means of living, 
^retl atul fifty |Kmudji of be«f It descends iiig, glewy hair* which Is punished in such 


as far »o»ith as the province cf GuiVra, ac- 
cordtug to IiOfes where the 

niarda foimd slteeg os targe as a horse, wiA 
long hair, nhort huls, and mWmA hiwim.-^ 
CJaptain Turnet has hkewifie, In hIs aeccamt 
of an embassy to Thibet, deaephed what he 
Tartwy, ar j^usVtidled 
Bun oi ihiiHJi In tmtmm apneamace it 
jr^ml)leg the English Imllj hut it has a 
hunch on Its back, and is coveted over widi a 
wiick coat of lung hair, which is Utanulac.* 
tiiicd into imi» and ro|ies. , But the gendest 
singularity is about their talk, which w «em* 
l*«mof a prodigious qwattfity of long, 


Abundance, that not a joint of the tail k per- 
ciqitible 1 but it has much Iho appearanoe o( 
a large chwder of hi^t arbfimally pet on 
Thm^out the Ihesa lade am In mii- 
venal use, under the of chow^ 

ilee, for drndng avMy and othei 

imecitsi IWmh tm mid pemom These 
abiitielit Imva w dowsnMk heatT k>ek* sad 
afifear iufieu and eus^ik^ at ftie near ap* 
pmmsh of #tnmgWs4 Tbey do not low h»ud* 
like other eaifte, b# make e gnpitiog neim* 
•eame^ apdIbK whan hpder aonta Impws- 
ahm of unerndnasa, 
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CHAP. Vfl. 

ANIMALS OF THE SHEEP AND GOAT KIND* 

As IK) two animals art* found entirely the same^ so it is wot to be expected that 
any two races of anttnals should exactly correspond in every jparticaiar. The 
Goat and the Sheep are ajiparently difi’ereiiit, in the form of their bodies, in their 
covering, and in their horns. 'I hey may from hence be letiisidered as two 
diHerent kinds, with regard to all common and doniestic pur]f>oses. But T we. 
come to examine tliem cloHf;r, and cjhserve their internal conformation, no two 
animals can he raorfe alike — their teet, their four Momaclm, tj»eir suet, their 
afipetites, all are entii’ely the same, and show the similitude between (iKiiii ; but 
uliat makes a much stronger connexion is, tlmt they propagate with each other. 
The Imck goat is found to produce ivith ttie ewe an animal that in two or three 
geiieiations rtdurns to the sheep, and seems to retain no marks of its ancient 
progenitor. The sheep and the goat, therefore, may be considered as 
belonging to one family ; and were the w'hole races reduced to one of each, 
they would quickly replenish the earth with their kind. 

If we examine the sheep and goat internally, we shall hnd, as v\a8 said, that 
tiieir conformation is cnlfrely the same; nor is their stniclure wry remote from 
that of the cow kind, which they^resemble in their hoofs, and in their chevviug 
the cud. Indeed, all ruminant animals are internally very much alike, llie 
goat, the sheep, or the deer, exhibit to the eye of the anatomist the same parts 
in miniature which the cov> oi the bison exhibited in tlw' grt^at. But the dide- 
lences Ijt^twcen these animals are, nevertheless, sufikiently apf>arenl. ’ Nature 
lias obviously inavkcil the dklimtions between the cow and the sheep kind, by 
their form ami size ; nod (hey arc also distiugninhed from those of the deer Lmd, 
by never shedding their hnriKS. indeed, the form and hgure of these animals, 
if there were nothing eke, would seldom fad of guiding us to the kind; and v\e 
miglit almost, upon sight, tell winch belongs to the rker kind, and which are to 
Ik* degraded into that of the goat. However, the annually siiedding the horns 
in the deer, and the permanence m the .vheep, draws a pretty exact line between 
the kinds; so that we may Indti to this distinction onl},and define the sheep 
and goat kind as ruminant amumls of a Muallet size, that never s^d their horns. 

if we consider these harmless and useful auimals in one point of view, we 
shall find that f>oth Itave been long reclaimed, ^nd brought into a state of 
domestic servitude. Both seem to re<juire proPetion from man, and are, in 
some measure, pleased with his society. 'I'he sheep, indeed, is tl)t Miiorc 
serviceable creature of the two ; but the goat has more sensibility and attacln 
rneivt. The attending upon both was once tlie employment of the wisest and 
the best of men: and those have been ever suppt>sed ti»c liappiest times in 
w hich these harmless creatures were considered as the chief objects of human 
attention. In the earliest ages, the goat seemed rather the greater favourite; 
and, indeed, it continues such, in some countries,* to tins day among tlnj poor. 
Ifowevi r, the sheep has long since become the principal object of human care ; 
while the goat is di.sw*garded by the generality of mankind, or become the 
posHcshion only of the lowest of the l^opk*. The sheep, therefore, and its 
varieties, may be considered first ; anddtie goat, wdth all those of its kind, will 
then properly follow. 

* In the Shecji kiiwl, the honis are hollow, in either. In tlie Goat, the horns are hollow, 
wrinkled, jwremnal, l>ent b|ckwaids and out- lough, conopreased, aiwi rise somewhat erect 
wards, into a circular or spiml form, and fnm the top of the head, and J>eut back* 
generally ^daced at the sides of the head, la wards. Ihere are eight fnmt teeth in 
the lower jaw then' are eight front teeth, but lower jaw, none in the upper, and no cauino 
wone in the upper ; there are no canine teeth teflh in either ; the chin iv beardini. 

(^•) Buffbn,, pwMiin, 
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THE SHIpEP. — Those animals that take refuge under protection of man 
in a few generations become indolent and helpless. Having the habit of 

self-defence, they seem to lose 
also the instincts of natiw# TRiei. 
Sheepi in its present domestm 
state, is of al) animals the most 
defenceless and inoffensive. — 
With its liberty, it seems to 
have been deprived of its swift- 
ness and cunning ; jand what in 
the ass might rather be called 
patience, in the sheep appears to 
be stupidity. With no one qua- 
lity to tit it for self preservation, 
it makes vain elForts al all. d^hey 
run together in flocks : — rather 
with the hopes of losing their 
(Wiiiit^ Fact* stu‘op,> single danger in the cn»wd, than 

of uniting to repress the attack by numbers. Tlie sheep, therelore, t\ere it 
cxposeul in its present state to struggle with its natural enemies of (he forest, 
W(»tild soon be extirpated. Loaded with a heavy fleece, deprived of the 
defenre of its horns, and rendered heavy, slow^ and feeble, it can have no other 
safety (ban what it finds from, man. Tins ammal is now, therefore^ obliged to 
rely solely upon that art for protection, to which it originally owes its degrada- 
tion. Blit we are not to impute to Nature the formation of an animal so utterly 
\mprovided against its enemies, and so unfit for defence. The moutflon, which 
is tlie sheep in a savage state, is a bold, fleet creature, able to escape frtnu the 
greater animals by its swiftness, or to oppose the smaller kinds with the arms it 
has received from Nature. 

The sheep, in its servile state, 
seems to be divested of all in- 
clinations of its own; and of 
all animals it appears the most 
stupid. Every qiiadruped has 
a peculiar turn of countenance, 
a j>hysiognoray, if we may so 
call it, that generally Uiaiks its 
nature. The sheep seems to 
have none of those traits that 
betoken either courage or cun- 
ning ; its large eyes, separated 
from each other, its ears stick- 
ing out on each side, and its 
narrow nostrils, all testify the (Uiack F*»ce Riiew|».) 

extreme simplicity of this creature ; and the position of its horns also show that 
Nidure designed the sheep rather for flight tnau combat. 

The goat, which it resembles in so many other respects, is much its superior.^ 

* Tuk Genls Ovis. — Sheep are no neatly in America. There are, however, no well- 
allied to the distinguiBhing cha- authenticated facts to establish the matter 

ractert^^i|^j|H|||||^nei'a are of a trivial chiu be^'ond a doubt ; and the mere carelessness 
which in the former is of th^proprietors of Hocks is certainly insuffi- 
or less elevated, is in cient^ause for their existence ; for if the two 
> of the same form; tlie genera intermixed, with facility, and remaiu- 

Mard is not absolutely wanting ia«the one, ed prolific, most Countries would be without 
and sometimes absent in the othew. It was the pure breed of hnther, and possess only 
believed by the ancients, that sheep am of the intermediate; and above all, the west 
hybrid production ; and the moderns still coast of Africa would be in tliat condition, 
relate, that the commixture of the two spe- because the wool is there no object, and not 
ties produce4>rolific breeds, said to be com- Ihe least care is taken in breeding of the do-* 
mon in some parts of Russia, and also found mestic animals ; and yet several breeds of 
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TI»C one haa ita attachments^ sees dan|:er, and generally contrives to 

escape it : Other is timid without a canse^ and secure when real danger 

l^or is the sheep, when bred up tame in the house, and familiarized 
with ibl "Keepers, less obSti)tiatel3[ absurd : from being dull and timid, it then 
acquires a degree of pert familiaritv ; butts with its he>ad, becomes mischievous, 
and shows itself every way unworthy of being singled out irom the rest of the 


goats and sheep exist, perfectly distinct, and 
without the siUJjdleSt apjxiainince of having 
mixed at any former peritid. " If the Caprine, 
or g<iat genus, bo endowed with a more inde- 
lible impression of its primitiw characters, 
with more coafidence and famiharity, a greater 
spirit of independence, combined with an 
elanticity of tempommcut fitted for all cli- 
mates ami soils, so as to rendev it au earlier 
associate of man, during the first daw mugs 
of civilization, and cause it to muKiply by his 
care in vi'oods and swjmps; the Ovine, though 
more timid, and, when domesticated, mure 
helpless and delicate, must have liecome the 
most important acipiisition, especially in the 
colder climates of the earth, as soon as the 
state of society and of the region would 
sutler its propagation. At first, no doubt, it 
was without wool, but certain parts of Asia 
have a natural tendency to y>Toloug the fur of 
animals. Cashmere and the ridges of Cau- 
casus, and the central parts of Asia Minor 
ma} he considered as the itivounre nursezy 
from whence the improved fleece-bearing ani- 
mals have gradually spread o\er tlie rest of 
the world. It was at the lout of Caucasus 
that Jason obtainetl lus eeh-brated sjioils. 

CouiiAttlJ W ^HEKi*. — Sheep are certainly 
timid animala, Imt this shyness, as Izt other 
rummant.s, is habmcjpd by curiosity, cm/; when 
once overcome, tends to extreme confidence. 
The courage of sheep is sujrerior to that of 
goats. The males, beth wild and tame, ahk« 
contend with each other for the iwssession of 
the females, by butting with the forehead 
and horus, running at each other w'ith great 
lorce. The solidity of thejir skulls is such, 
that the domestic ram, whose Mow# strike 
low^ will drive a hull out of the field. Rams, 
and even wethers, will attack, and some- 
time# kill, dogs or foxes, lustances of this 
kind are not uncommon in the mountainous 
parts of England, Rritibh shepherd# aie 
well ac([uainted with the cunning and the 
arts sheei» will put in practice to elude their 
vigilance, when a young corn-field entfees 
them to theft ; and the Scottish and weisteru 
mountaineers often witness their sagacity in 
anticipating a storm, by seeking timely shel- 
ter under a clitli where sometime# it is neci^s- 
sary to dig them Out of the snow, in winch 
they |)GCome buried, wiihoht incurring any 
material injury. 

8hkki» in BttiTAiN. — No history, micicnt 
or modern, shows .*m equal instance of such 
permwering attention bestowed upon im- 
proving the breed# of domestic animals in 


general, and of sheep in pariicidiur, as Great 
Britain presenlai. The affluent leisure of the 
great emulating the practiad science of tiie 
farmer, is alike engaged in a pursuit, which 
the sovereign himself has not disdained to 
support, and science ha# forwarded v\ ith all 
it# means. When tlie attention of an en- 
lightened and poa^erful nation is thus con- 
centrated upon object# of real and praaical 
utility, the result is invariably commensurate 
with the effort : and heuce, not only horses 
and oxen, and even «wine, have anived at a 
very high slazulard of improvement — some, 
jierhaps, at the highest attainable, consistent 
w'ith the climate and circumstances of the 
case. With regarrl to sheep, it apjiears that 
the chief aim of improvement consist# m 
combining the production of tlie best wool 
with the most delicate flesh, upon the least 
possible quantity of bone, at the smallest 
exjHznse, and without injuring the vigour and 
hazdnies-s of the animal#. I'liese advantages 
were not obtiimHl but by slow degress, grt'at 
exjiense, and persevering attention. It i# 
nearly twenty years since the system com- 
menced f and its increasing impoilance may 
be traced by the compzimtive prices paid for 
the hire of rams for the season, and the rate 
of purehjise for thzise possessed of prime 
<p»aliflcatioiiS- At thiit peiiml, thebeid ram# 
of the Leicester bn^ed were let out lor biio 
by the st'rson, at sixteen and seventeen shil- 
lings a piece ; and from that time the puce 
kept rising from one guinea to tun, and e\en 
more. For the purchase of rains> four huu- 
dred guiiieas have been repeah-flly given ; 
and Bewzck states that Mr. Bakewell, in 
17H9, made twelve hundred guineas by threw 
rams, two thousand guineas of seven, mid 
three thousaial guineas of the remaindet of 
hi# stock. The British shwzp may be consi- 
dered as fonhing two combined raivs, col- 
lectively distinguisluible from others by a 
very delicately -foimed bezid, the chaflron not 
much arched ; those derived from the origi- 
nal or old breed with horus, the others mostly 
without. Accuiding to Mr, Cuiley, there are 
fourteen dzflerent hieeds of sheep in the 
kingdom, all of them sufflcieatiy distiu- 
guitdied by their horns or by being, hornless, 
by the colour of their face# and legs, and by 
the length and quality of their wool 

Bj.ACK-rACEO Heatu Bkeeu. — T his race, 
ujiuidly termed S/iort S^eep^ though now 
greatly^ absorbed hi various other s g gcies, still 
exists in the north-west of Yorkhlure, as fur 
a# Fort William in Scotland, and in one of 
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(lock. Tkus it fieeps ratber formed for slavery ibaii fmi^^jbip, framed 
more for the necessities (ban the amusements of mankind, Theife is bot oim 
instance in which the sheep shows any attachment to its keepteiji/iand *« 
seen rather on the continent, than among us in Great Britain. What i 
to is, tlieir (ollowiug the sound of the shepherd’s pipe. Before I had seen 
trained in this manner, I had no conception of those descriptions in the old 


two of the northern English counties. Their 
eyes liave a wiki, fiery aswct, they run with 
great facility araoug the ncathy mountains, 
and their flesh b peculiarly fine and high 
flavoured. Tht7 carry from three to four 
pounds of wool. 

NoiiFonK SuSEP.— These bear marks of 
their originating from the heath. This bre»*d 
has a voracious appetite, and a restless dis- 
position ; they are good travellers, hut not so 
valuable as others. 

Dorskt Shekp.— T hese are also derived, 
probably, fiom the ancient stock. This breed 
has the peculiar pro]U'rty of producing lambs 
at almost any period of the jear. They are 
paiticulariy valued for supplying London, and 
other markets, with house, lamb, which is 
biought to market by Christmas, or sooner. 

PasKUig over the wcn'^ technical differences 
of the f^ilU'hn'e and Ilcrc/mia/ure biveds, 
we may allude here to a small-horned race in 
the noith of Scotland and the Isles, said to 
have been once impoited from Denmaik or 
Norway. They are named Dun-facvd Sheep. 
The same occurs in Zetlaiul, where another 
bnH'd of the race is gmdually disapp/iiaring. 

The largest sheep in Gieat Britain aie to 
be met w'lth on the banks of the Tees, which 
luns through a very rich and fertile couutiy. 

Shekp op the Shetland Islands. — 
Before we conclude these notes, we must 
take notice of a breed of sheeji which have 
hitherto been hut little known or attended to, 
though it is proliable they possess advantages 
of equal importance with those we have just 
nientioucd ; and in ail likelihood, they might 
have continued still longer in the same ne- 
glected state, l)ut for the endeavours ot a set 
of men, who, actuated by a tiuly patriotic 
zeal, are labouring to draw out the natural re- 
Homce of their country, and senire, to the most 
distant and long neglected parts of the king- 
dom, those pennaneut advanfagos to which 
they are by their situation entitled. In pur- 
suing these important objects, the Highland 
Society of Scotland have discovered that the 
Shetland Islands, and some parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland, ki jKissession of 
a biseed of sheep, which produces wool infi- 
nitely superior to that of any other in the 
kingdom, and equal to Spanish wool in fine- 
ness and texture. By order of the society* 
*pocimen8 of these sheep have lieen obtain- 
ed, for the puiposf of a fair investigation into 
Uu; nature and quality of their wool; whicli, 
upon tromination, proves much finer than 
was at first imagined. I'hc Shetland sheep 


are handsome, small, and ui general honiT 
less ; and are peculiarly distinguished by tl^ 
unusual shortness and smallness of tlieir 
tails. They Weigh, when fat, frohi eight to 
ten pounds per quarter. Their fleeces are 
upon an average, about two pounds weight 
Iho wool, when properly dressed, is of a pure 
and glossy white ; some small specimems of 
it, when compared with Vigoguia wool, was 
allowed by good judges to he fully as fine, 
and in soffness equal to that of which India 
shawls are made. The sheep producing this 
wool aie of the hardiest nature j they ore 
never housed, and ai the winter season arc 
often so pinched for food, that they are 
obliged to feed upon the sea-ware driven 
upon the shoie. Besides the wool with 
which they aie covered, they have long hairs 
growing amongst it, which serve to slielter it. 

It is a singular circumstance, that the 
Shetland sheep are never shorn ; but, about 
the beginning of Juno, the wool is pulled off’, 
without the smallest pain or injuiy to the 
animal, leaving the long hairs already men- 
tioned, which contribute to keep the creature 
warm and comfortable, at a season of the 
year when cold and piercing winds may be 
expected, in so noithera a uititiwlc. I’mm 
the spirited measures wliich are now takiniJ 
to pieserve this valuable breed, we are led to 
hope tliat British wool may in time regain 
that great sujierionty for which it was once 
so famous; and that, by perseverance and 
attention to this ImpuiiaM object, we may in 
time be enalded to prtMiuce not only as fine 
wool ^ can be obtained from any-other coun- 
try, but may also in the same breefl be able 
to conjoin it with every other desirable. j>ecu- 
liarity — such os closeness of flwce, beauty, 
utility of form, hardiness, a capability of 
being easily fattened, largeness of size, and 
other valuable tpialities adapted to every pe- 
culiarity of situation in thest* islands. 

BiuTisii Wool.— We alluded just now to 
the value of English wool in former times, 
over tliat of the present day. From the reign 
of Edwttid I., the wool produced was an arti- 
cle of immense value to flie kingdom ; and 
from Edward HI. to Henry VII., the wool 
staple was an object of tejieated legislative 
attention. It is curious, tliat in earlier 
periods the English breed was iranstiorted 
to Bpaiu. King Edward IV.^’ saysUaker, 
“eaters into a leajme with John, King of 
Arragon, to whom he sent a score of Costal 
ewes and five rams, a small present in shew, 
but great in event j foi it proved of more 
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pajBtoral tfws 8l»«*plier4 leadiitfif his flock from orm country to another. 

Aa 1 had he^ti only to aee the«e harmlosa creatnres driven before ilieir 
keepers^ |i;#ni|»osed thiit all the real was bnt invention ; but in many parts of 
lb© Ai^^jana even aomc provinces of France^ the shepherd and his pipe are 
still continued* with true antique simplicity. The floclk is regularly penned 
©very evening^ to preserve them from the wolf; and the shepherd returns home- 
ward at sunset, with his sheen following him, and seemingly pleased with the 
sound of the pipe, which is blnrwn with a reed, and resernblefi the chant of the 
bagpipe. In this manner, in those countries that still continue poor, the Arcadian 
life is preserved in all its former purity j but in countries w liere a greater 
inequality of conditions prevail, the shepherd is generally some poor wretch, 
who attends a flock from which he is to derive no benetifs, and only guards 
those luxuries which he is not fated to share, 

it does not appear, from early writers, that the aheep was bred in Britain ; 
and it was not till several ages after this animal was cultivated, that the woollen 
manufacture was carried on among us. (sf) That valuable branch of business 
lay for a considerable time in foreign hands; and we were obJigedto import the 
cloth, manutacturi'd from our own materials. There were, notwithstanding, 
many unaw'aiiing eflorts among our kings to introduce and preserve the manu- 
facture at home. Henry the Second, liy a patent gnuited to the weavers in 
London, directed, that if any cloth was found made of a mixture of Spanish 
wool, it should be burned by the mayor. Such edicts at length, ahhough but 
slowly, operated towards the establishing this trade among us. Tlie Fierniiig.s, 
who at the revival of arts possessed the art of cloth- working in a superior degree, 
were invited to settle heie ; ami, soon after, foreign clotli was prohibited from 
lieiiip worn in England, in the times of queen Elizabeth, this njanufacture 
received evei^^ encouragement; and many of the inhabitants of the Netherlands 
being then forced, by the tymnny of Spain, to lake refuge in this country, they 
improved us in those arts, in which v/c at present excel the rest of the worhL 
Every art, however, has its rise, its meridian, and its decline ; and it is supposed 
by many, that tire woollen inanntacturehas for some time been decaying amongst 
us. The cloth now made is thought to be much worse than that of some years 
pastj being neither so firm nor so tine, neither so much courted abroad, nor so 
serviceable at horne.'^ 


benefit to Spain, ami more (ktriment to Eug- 
lund,than could at first have been imagined.” 
Emm the middle of the fourteenth century, 
the government conutantly cndeavouied to 
introdnee the inanufactunnrs of ww)llen8 into 
thiH realm j and that the grwlual success of 
these measures was chiefly owing to the tur- 
bulence of the weavers, and afterwards to the 
religious wars of the Netherlands, which 
brought them partly as exiles, jiaiily as emi- 
grants, to the British shores. The value of 
wool exported in the reign of Etlwanl 111. 
amounted to 150,tXM)/. Tier annum; at pro- 
sent. the value of wool shorn in England, and 
no longer eaqairted, i» ewtin^ated at 
sterling, which, together with about 60U,U00^ 
of Spanish wool and some Saxon imported, is 
worth above i20,000>(KKl/. per annum. 

Winn Susap ov Gubat ap- 

pears that in ancient times a wild itpedea of 
sheep inhabited Great Britain. Boetnis men- 
tions a wild breed in St Kilda, larger than 
the biggest goat, with tails hanging to the 
ground, and horns longer and as bulky as 


those of on ox. Pennant oliserv'CR iqion this 
subject, that such an animal is figured on a 
/xiA-rr/u/ taken out of the wall of Antommis, 
near Glasgow. 

* Rt,\< a Sheev. — A ccording to GiraUlus 
Cambreusis (who, though fi retailer of fa])lefi, 
may Ih^ perhaps credited in this), the Irish 
in his time were chiefly clothed in black 
garments, because their sheep, from which 
tiie wool was fumislred, were black. (Vide 
7}ipfip'apk,f and also (W/cc/r/w. dc 
Hiben'n., xi.) When this is compantd with 
what Southey tells us, m his Itetfers from 
S^ain^ namely, that in the north of the l*e- 
ntnsula, the sheep are almost all of a black 
colour; we may, jierhajis, justly conclude, 
that the black Irish sheep, mantioned by old 
Gimldus, had licon origmally imported fmrn 
Spain at the period, it may be, of the Milesian 
emigrafion, who ate extensively ac- 

quainted with Itelond naay he able to say 
whether this bu'ed of black sheep is now pro- 
pagated them.— -J* R,— ^Loudon's Mao, 


(/) British Zoology, vot. i, p. S3. 
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No country, however, produces such iiheep as Englanil; with lar^fer 

fleeces, or better adapted for tlie business of clothing* lliose of^j||)jiiinjr intleed^ 
are flner,and we generally require spipe of their wool to work j 

but the weight ol a Spanish fleece is no way comparable to one of Onc«fln ^^ 
Warwickshire ; and, in those counties, it is no uncommon thing to give fifty 
guineas for a ram« 

This animal, in its domestic state, is too well known to require a detail of its 

f eculiar habits, or of the arts which have been used to improve the breed* 
ndeed, in the eye of an observer qf Nature, every art which tends to render the 
creature more helpless and useless to itself, maybe considered rather as an 
injury than an improvement ; and if we are to look for this animaUii its noblest 
state, we must seek for it in the African desert, or the CKterisive plains of Siberia. 
Among the degenerate descendants of (he wild sheep, there have been so many 
changes wrought, as entirely to disguise the kind, and often to mislead the ol)- 
server. I'he variety is so great, that scarce any two countries has its sheep of 
the same kind; but there is found a manifest difference in all, eitlier in si^e, 
(he covering, the shape, or (lie horns. 

Of the domestic kinds to he found in the different parts of the world, besides 
our own, which is common in Europe, the first variety is to be seen in Iceland, 
Muscovy, and the coldest climates of tlie north. This, which may be called 





* Afhican Sheep, — Asia exhi- 
bits tiie most numerous aiul finest 
varieties in the brVed ol’ domestic 
goatSj and Africa claims the greatest 
nurabei of distinct varieties of sheep. 

In Africa, the gradations in the scale 
of domestication, .appear to he 
tinguishable in the firet place, by 
a <lecrease of bulk in the hurnS; re- 
taining the original direction, or 
passing into the elongated spiral 
turns ,* by a partial niteutam of hair 
on the body, more or lees niixiTl with 
wool ; by the local accumulation of 
fat on certain parts ; by the expan- 
sion and dwHiping of the ears ; the 
lengtheuitig of the tail, by the arch- 
ing of the nasal bones or chafiiou ; and last, 
by the wool changing from white to dark 
blown and black. In proportion as one or 
more of these cliaracters combined are oli- 
served, the breed lecedes from the oiiginal 
type ; but in n^viewiug the races by these in- 
dications, regard must still he hod to the ol>- 
vious infiuences of climate and circumstances. 

The Waluacuian Sheep is derived from 
the Cretan, and resembles the old, unim- 
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proved hr(«*d of England in form, (diai>c of 
tlie ears, and voluminous scrotum ; hut the 
wool, though culling, is rathei coam», and 
Rtiaigbt on the thighs and tail; the horns 
are very long, niiirked with a prominent 
ridge, diverging almost at right angles from 
the heiul, and twisted, in a laK, spiral foim, 
into two turns and a Indf The breed is 
white. 

A race of Europe, with horas of a peculiar 
character, so as to have heon regarded as 
forming a diidinct sfiecies, and named Strep* 
sietTos by the moderns, is the Cretan. The 
animals are of ft handsome toim, with long 

>iorn$, having tt strong b to at the base, nwd 

then three additional »iniilrt twhsts, ascending 
Vertically j ^he ears are small, 4i®o|n»g; the 
tail long; and the whole body covemil with 
tmdultttHig wool, of rathet a mmm quality ; 
the face audlegs are offen speckled, or even 
entirely black. 

55tmA, (m<5knT»ii8D intsemv Angola, is 
a fourth of the Angola breed, low on the 
legs, with close hair, penduhni^ ears, imd 
tail reaching to the fetlocks, it is very deli- 
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the Iceland ah^p| l^mblea otir breeds in the fir>mi of the body and tlie tail ; 
blit diffeysifiliMijr eUtaordmaev wiantier in the nwniberof the horns ; bein^ 
generally, fofp lo have fonr, ana eotoetimes even eight, growing from diiferent 
forehead lliese are Jfarge and formidable ; and the animal seems 
thus fitted by Natnire for a feifate of war ; however, it is of the nature of the rest 
of its kind, being mild, gentle and tirnid^ Its wool is very difierent, also, from 
that of the enminoti sheep, being long, smooth, and hairy. Its colour is of a 


cate, and has the stngtilar peculiarity of a 
mass of fat rising in the form of a high col- 
lar behind the horns, and resting upon the 
occi]att } t))e horns are very short, slendet, 
turned inwards toiVards the forehead ; upon 
the lacynx another mass of fat hangs like a 
goitre under the throat j the forehead is so 
prominent th^t e deep de]»ression occurs 
between the eyes ; the ears, neck, body, and 
superior parts of the tail, are pale brown; the 
hea<l, ^itre, throat, belly, and inferior 
half of the tail, white. There are eiccidlent 
tiguivfl of this l)rc«<l in the celebrated colleo 
tion of Prince Maurice of Nassau, the copies 
of which were immediately recognised by 
several of our late voyagers on tlie west coast 
of Africa. 

The PA.n.WASsiANr SuKae,— A comparison 
of the dificient breeds oi domesticated sheep 
and goats exhibits many stnkiivg difibreuces, 
tending to confirm^ the broad distinction 
drawn between them, bheep all agree in 
their habits, mode of hie — in the details of 
their internal 8trticture--*in IJieir horns being 
formed of hollow, wrinkled, angular slrcaths, 
supported by bony processes — in the number, 
character, and fl>rm of their teeth, &c. The 
only parti^lars, in fact, in whiiii they are 
said genericully to difier, consist in the slieep 
havinii; their horns directed btvckwmds, and 
returning more or less in a spiral manner, 
With a generally convex line of profile, and 
no beard } while the goats have their horns 
dicocted upwards and backwards, their chins 
generally decorated with a long beard, and 
their line of protiln always concave. 

With legaid to another point, the specific 
distinction between the difibceut races of 
sheep, still met with in a state of nature, we 
have yet fomied no decided opinion. It is 
certainly by no means easy to admit so 
marked an exception to the general laws that 
segukiite the ^graphical distribution of 
animali as woim m involved in tire supposi. 
tion that the same species is found in iso- 
lated regions, so widely differing hum oach 
other as the north of Ahica and the smith of 
£;uro^ ?r^the great chain of the Caucasus, 
the wilds of Tartaiy and Siberia, and the 
rocky mmmimtu of Koith Amdrka. And 
ret w ditttingtdshing eliaracters of each am 
in themselves ho trivml, and tlie races pass 
into one aaothk' by such insensible grada- 
tions, especially wimn connected by means of 
the domesticati^ hrei^ds* and prop^ate so 
madilv a mixed bieed, timt we cannot but 


entertain doubts of the propriety of their sepa- 
ration from each other. 

The fine Ram (a'cc Cki) »« the only speci- 
men we have seen of a beauiiM 4iomesti- 
cated breed. In (lie large sine, «{itml twist, 
and lateral extension of its horns, it comes 
uoan.^t to the Merino, which, however, it 
considerably exceeds in all theife particulars. 
It difiers, too, most essentially in the charac- 
ter of its wool, which, instead of being curled 
and tufted, is perfectly straight, and of Very 
great length ; — tliat which is derived ftum 
the noddle of the back, filing on either side 
of the animal, almost to the groumll; 
very close set, aud beautifully fine- The ani- 
mal in question come from Mount Parnassus, 
and was preseiitid to the Zoological Society 
by Dr. Buwring. It is like the sheep in 
general, extremely stupid, but at the same 
time \icious a,nd unruly. 

Asutic S^ekf. — l^e Asiatic sheep are 
partly of the same broad-tailed race as the 
Airican. Pallas mentions one with very few 
caudal vertebras, but loaded on each aide with 
a considerable and rounded moss of fat, sepa- 
rated beneath, but unittng at the tail, llie 
wool is coarse, dark coloured, almost block ; 
the hoofs long and the ears j>euduious. This 
breed is found in China, Persia, and Southern 
Russia. 

Korofbam Vahibties.— A mong the Ku- 
ropean varieties, may be mentioned the umuy 
hmed of Iceland f the iraUuchmnx and the 
Cretan, But the most im^itant continental 
rsice is the Merino, 

The Maamo is distinguished ftem British 
sheen, by U»aring wool bu the forehead am! 
cheeks ; the horns of the are ponderous, 
the head is large, and the body rounded. 
Tiicre is a lax skm beneath the thnmt, which 
is in Spain esteemed a mark denoting a 
tendency to fine wool, and a heavy fleece ; the 
females am without horns. Tliis race jiro- 
duces the wool of the first quality for raann- 
factures ; it is abundant, very fine, aoft to the 
touch, mucli packwl, and twistv^ into the 
form of sci’ews ; oily, but shorter than in com- 
mon sheep. The race, suMivided into breeds, 
is extended over the greater part of Spain ; 
large flocks are kept constantly travelling du- 
ring the seasonable part of the year, andp^nt 
up dnrkg winter, llie beet hi^s azvthosa 
of Cavogne and N^gmte i these am lo^t in 
pons Juring the cold saaaon In Rstramadura, 
on tile left of the Ouadiana, and from thence 
they move about the J^th of April, in flocks 
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^ark brown ; Wid winJer Itsi niitwatd coal of Jbrir; it hai covering , 

that rather resembles fur than wnoij being ttne^ shoiii and H; 

!%» second variety to be foiltid in this miimal^is that of the broad^hfflW |beep, 
so commoit in Tattary* Arabia^ Persia], Barbary, %-t^i ait^ Kgyi^t Tms imeep 
is only femarkable for its large and heavy tail, whicn is often found to weigh 
froth Iw^ly to thirty )[>oitiids. It somebenes grow# n^t bwpt}^ is ^liged 

to W supi^orted bya smalikifid of board, that goes V 

With regard to their fleeces, in the temperate climathh, ihif art; hath onrh^ 
breed, soft and woolly ; but in the warmer latitudes, t^ey arf Isadi^yr^^ 
they preserve the enormous size of their tails> The third pWrvsbte rtriety 
is that of the sheep called strepsicheros. This animal is a pative of the glands 
of the Archipelago, and only differs from our sheep, in having ^raigbt horns, 
surrounded with a spiral furrow. . ^ , 

The last variety is that of (he Guinea sheep, which is geneinBy fbond in all 
the tropical climates, both of Africa and the East Indies. They are of a large 
size, with a rough, hairy skin, short horns, and ears haiiging down, with a kind 
of dewlap under the chill. They differ greatly in form from the rest; and 
might be considered as animals of another kind, were they not known to breed 
with olher sheep. ’Giese, of all the domestic kinds, seem' to ^proach tlie 
nearest to tlie state of nature. They are larger, stronger, and swifter than the 
common race ; and, consequently, better fitted for the precarious forest life. 
However, they seem to rely, like the rest, on man for support ; being entirely 
of a domestic nature, and subsisting only in the warmer cUmates.f 
Such are the varieties of this animal, which have been reduced into a state 
of domestic servitude. At the same time, while man thus cultivates the do- 
mestic kinds, he drives away and destroys the savage race, which are less bene- 
ficial, and more head-strong. These, Uierefore, are to be found in but a very 
sroulf number, in the most Uncultivated countries, where they have been able to 
subsist by their native swiftness and strength. It is in the more uncultivated 
parts of Greece, Sardinia, Corsica, and particularly in the deserts of Tartary , 
that the moufflon is to be found, that bears all the marks of being die primitive 
race ; and that has been actually known to breed with the domestic animal, 

Tlie moufflon, or musmon, though covered with hair, bears a stronger simi- 
litude to the rarn than any other animal; like the ram, it has the eyes placed 
near the horns; and its ears are shorter than those of the goat; it a Iso resembles 
the ram in its horns, and in all the particular eojitoura of its form.^ The horns 


of two or three thousand » passing the Tagus 
to be shorn ; after which operation they travel 
again towards the kingdom of Leoii, where 
they lure divided into Hocks of five hundred 
head, and distributed on the gracing territory 
of Cervera, The travellmg breeds are 
called by the epithet of Transhumante to 
distinguish them from the Estante, ot such 
as do not migtate. 'Xhe fleece of merinos 
weighs, upoq an average, from three to five 
pounds, in ^lour, the trtt are on the sur- 
face, dark brown, almost black, irom the 
dust adhering to the greasy character of the 
pelt; beueam It is pure white, podneing 
a striking contrast with the rosy hue of the 
skin } the harder the fieece and the more it 
resists pressure, the m<m dose and fine will 
be the wool. — CuviER-^Arirf^atf. 

• BiiOAn-TAxi.Bn Shebp. — O f this kind of 
sheep there are seierel vamtieB ; the flesh of 
rome of them is vow good ; the iaills weigh 
from Ifl to flu lbs; 1 nese tails are esteemeu a 
CTftat delicacy, and are of a substance between 
ikt and marrow. In Thibet the fleece is my 


fine, beautiful and long, and is worked into 
shawls. A number of Uiis kind of »hei^) have 
been introduced into North America from tJie 
interior of Africa ; they are said to be ex- 
tremely valuable, both on account of the 
wool aiid the flesh ; and the tail, in |)artic«* 
lar, which is eight or ten inches in breadth, 
is esteemed a great delicacy. — Ioooon's 
Mao. Nat. Hist. 

f Shebi* ov Nzw Booth Wai.ks are 
bred to an immense extent in New South 
Wales. In lBJ.% the dumber of sheep in 
the colony amounted tofl,fll4; in 1821, to 
119,777- The expbriatioa of wool to :^big 
Imd during the , last year exceeded a million 
of pounds, and at the sangi rate of Increase, 
in 1840, wHI rsf^ch to between 2K) and 40 
miUioas of pounds. Bullocks are recom- 
mended for draijght in preferemre to homes, 
and tire speed of a well-taught, lively, stromr 
bt^lock is little short of that olf a home. 

AacawA OT .^j^woa, 182a 
t tm MuawoN.— The ancients were no. 
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filflo {|re fiMW 
raijij^ mi ‘ 


0f » have <^ee sides , as in tlis 
th^ behind the ears, "nwj mnr^Kle^ 

atid ihe inside nf the ears; are of a whitish 
oolonipf tinctured with yellow ; the otW 
warts of the face are of a brownish gmy. 
/he i^neroi colour of tl^ hair over the body 
is of a brown, anproachm|^ to tlyat of the red 
deer, /he inside of the th<|fhs and belly are 
of a white, tinctured with yelloW* Ihe form, 
upon the whole, seems more made for agi- 
lity and strength than that of (he common 
sheep ; and the moufSon is aetnally Ibund to 
live (n a savage state, and maintain itself, 
either by force or swiftness, against all the 
atiitnals that live by rapine. Such is its 
eittrcme speed, tharmany have been inclined rather to rank it among the 
dt^r kind, tlian the sheep. But in this they are deceived, as themusmon has a 
mark that entirely distiiigtiishes it from that species, being known never to shed 
Its horns, fii some these are seen to grow to a surprising siae; many of them 
measuring, in their convolutions, above two ells long* They arc of a yellow 
colour, 4s was said ; but the older the animal grows, the, darker the horns be- 
come : with these they often maintain very (iiriotis battles bebvecn each other ; 
and sometimes tliey are found broken off in such a manner, that the small ani- 
inals of the forest creep into the cavity for shelter, (g) When the musmork is 
seen standing on the plain, his fore legs are always straight while his hinder legs 
seem bent under lum; but iti cases of more active necessity, this seeming de- 
foriuity is removed, and he moves with great swiftne&s and agility. The female 
very much resembles the male of this species, but that she is less, and her horns 
also are never seen to grow to that prodigious size they are of in the wild ram. 
Such is the sheep in its savage stale ; a bold, noble, and evt/i beautiful animal ; 
but it is not the most beautiful creatures that are alwa}® found most useful to 



<iuaintcd with this animal : Pliny notices land by the etdehmted Pascal Paoli, which 
the iTtiimon, nrmsmbti and opheon. Tn Can- was ihe parent of a mixed progtmy here, 
dia it still said tji> he found, Tto* niouii- The mnsmons of Sarcliula and Corsica 
UiinwrH of Sardinia and Corsica are well ac- never tmit the highest ridgt*s; where, hinr- 
ijuainted with it hy the name of mufro, and in ever, the (enij>ewiture allows no iwrmanent 
funner ages it ahothkded in Spain, and proho- snows. They live in small herds, headed hy 
Wy in all the high primitive chains of moun- an old male, uniting occasionally into flocks 
Uius in tewpemh If onesike^ries of of near one hundred ; but they fte}>arate again 

ovis con make a direct claim to the progenitor- in December and January^, when the rutting 
ship of the domestic breeds more tlian another, season commences, and the usual battles have 
it would he the musmon and the bearded argali decided how many females oach male can 
<>f Africa, tvhich by (he structure of iXa horns, retaia. The females two lambs tn April 
is closely allied to the uiusmtm; and Ijoth- and May, which run about (he moment they 
having proved that the ititermixlure with do- are droipped, and am cherished and defended 
iru‘t*tic Bnci*!) is readily accoinpUshv*d, and the writh great constaucy by their dams ; they are 
intumiedigte breed ptphfic- U is probable not adult till (he third year, but the ^wer of 
that African sheep .ftrst peopled the south procreation is the same m in the domestic 
and west of JSuro]^, lajthaps as early as tacos, and can commence at eighteen months, 
the Asiatic, Irhich may have spread them- Their skins ate used for various purposes by 
selves over fj^rstce. /^cuy, and the east of the Corsicans, and in that island a^ Sardinia, 
Italy; bufa later ^period may be assigned the mountaineers still convert tluan into 
to those which t^atue rbhud the Black Sea vests, and a kiml of doalc, which may be 
into the valley of Danube j the ijOrthcrn the present repreveutativna of the Mt$0rt(cii 
nations of 3*^mope cobld. not main- Sttraof'ifm^ noticed in CmsarV Commentaries, 

tain them a period cotnpnmtivbly m- as made from the ptin of the wuffo, the 
cent. v Corsican narne ffcsm it^ch Ihiffon has f^ 

Of thd ,nf ^ the Corsican the woid inou^stn: this dteas was worn in 

mnsm»» with ikf dmnestic sheep, ptobf was particular by th^ inland tobber, the MmtmH 
obtained ffeiplW sjkeSmen brought to Eng- in Coviaut 

‘ (g) Gmelin,as<iu<ded hy’BriflPam< ' 
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i««n. Hiimui iodnatty )»b, therefore, destroyed H« improre its 

Utility*^ ^ -- 

the goat, and its numerous VARIEl'IES.— T^etrfeji^w 

domestic anim^ that seem as auxiliaries to the more iisefiil sorts ; and, that by 


ceasing: to the first, are consui- 

ered as nothing:. We ^ve seen 
the services of ihe ass slighted, bc- 
canse inferior to those of the horse ; 
and, in the same manner, those of 
• the goat are held cheap, because 
the sheep so far exceeds it. Were 
the horse or the sheep removed 
from nature, the inferior hinds 
would then be invaluable ; and 
the same arts would probably be 
bestowed in perfecting their kinds, 
that the higher order of animals 
have experienced. But in their 
resent neglected state, they YHty 
nt little from the wild animals df 



same kind ; roan has left them their pri- 


* Rocky MoincTAiN Sheep. — The follow- 
ing infonnation concerning this highly inter- 
esting animal is chiefly tho copy of a letter 
addressed to the l^laladelphia Agricultural 
Society. 

The Rocky Mountain sheep inhabit the 
elevated region comprised in that portion of 
the mountain range from which its name is 
derived, situated between the 48th and (iOlh 
parallels of north latitude. They are found 
in great numbers near the head waters of the 
north fork of Columbia river, where their flesh 
constitutes the principal food of the natives. 
The countiy at the sources of Muddy River, 
(JIarais River of lajwis and Clark,) Saskat- 
cnawin and Athabaska Rivers are also in- 
habited by themj but they are said to be 
less numerous on the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains than upon the Vestern; 
they are seldom or never seen at a distance 
from the mo\intaius, the climate and produc- 
tions of which apjiear best adajited to their 
nature and mode of life. In summer they 
resort to the peaks and ridges in quest of 
paKtuue, but retire to the valleys in winter, 
^e size of the eoimal is nearly the same as 
that of the common sheep; their fleece is 
white, interspersed with long hair, protruding 
lieyond the wool, and standing erect on the 
surface of the body, which gives them a 
shaggy appearance; their horns arlj short, 
merely projecting beyond the wool of the 
head, and slightly amuated backwards ; these 
together with their hoofs, are block, while 
the other parts of their bodies are uniformly 
white ; their F^®h has a musky flavour, and 
is, at best, unsavourj'. They are of ea^y ac- 
cess to tho hunter, ^ho seldom pursues them 
unless compelled by hunger. Thmr fleece is 
esteemed oi I ttle value by the traders, and is 
usO^ only as i covering to the feet during 


winter ; their skin is of a remarkably thick 
and sj>ongy texture. It has been aMerted by 
gooil judges, that the silky fineness of the 
wool is not suqiassed by that of the Cashmere 
goat. 

The Pun UK Sheep op La dusk. — An 
interesting paixu' read before the Royus 
Aamtm particularly notices a singu- 

lar breed of sheep, of the Hinud^'o Moun- 
tains, by Mr. Moorecraft, says, ^ The Puruk 
sheep of Ladusk, when at full growth, is 
scarcely as large as a South I>)wn lamb, six 
mouths old ; yet, in fineness and weight of 
fleece, and flavour of mutton, added to its pe- 
culiarities of feuding and constitution, it 
yields not in merit to any race hitherto de- 
scribed, It gives two lambs in twelve months, 
anil is twice shorn within that Space : the 
clip may aflbnl, in the annual aggregate, 3 lbs. 
and the first yield is fine enough for tolerably 
goml shawls. The British flockmaster would 
be delighted with the fineness of the hone, 
the sprei^ of the carcass, the hardiness of its 
constitution, and its aptness to fatten. The 
Puruk sheep, if permitted, thrusts its head into 
the cooking-pot, picks up emmbs, is eager to 
drink the remains of a qip of sahod and but- 
tered tea, or broth, and examine the hand ot 
its master for barley, flour, m ^ cleanly 
picked bone, which it disdamS hot to nibble ; 
a leaf of lettuce, a peeling of turnip, the Ain 
of the apricot, are a luxury t and the indus- 
try 18 indefatigable with which this animal 
detects and appropriates ^>^1^ 

nute and uninviting, as wqOM bo unseen and 
neglected by ordinary .»hrii^''r;‘,j^aps the 
dog of the cottager is not ^ ‘^mpfotcly do- 
mesiicafed.as R iS. I have - mSonfoly 
te4ioue upon thmr>iipq«im4 Wflli¥ foiding 
as intmductoiy to tM that them 

^i«ts a^ a flottiiger i« BritiSn wljh ipi^t 
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mitive habits ftnd the less they owe to his assiduity, the more they 

receive fro^,, 

'pic seems, io every lespect, more fitted fora life of savaip liberty than 
the afo0|).(^) It is hattliTally more lively, and more possessed with animal 


not keep three of these sheep with more ease 
than he now k^ps a cur dog; nor a little 
farmeTf who might not maintain a flock of 
flfieen or twenty without appropriating half 
an acre exclusively to their utw : they would 
derive support from that produce which now 
eith^, totaib runs to waste, or p)eM to the 
dunghiiik , , t have procured some of the »hwp, 
and mean to increase the stock to two hum 
dred« Icavinig them under the care of a res> 
jioetabie ImhA for two years, at the end of 
which pencrt! my jouniey will Have been com- 
pleted. Should I 'full, an event by no means 
impossible, government will receive them as 
a legacy, without expense, under the hope 
that some of the individuals will he sent to 
Britain ; and in the sure exptictation that the 
jirogeny will lie distributed to cottagers and 
small farmers in poor and dry cutmtries.** — 
LouiKiN^s MAUA^mE. Nat. Hist. 

* The Ornus Capra. — It is a fact of a 
singular nature, that uf fhr an oh- 

servations have extended over fossil organic 
remains among the multitude of extinct and 
existing genera, ami «t>ecies of mamniiferous 
aiifinals, which the exercised eye of compara- 
tive anatomists have detected, no \)Ortions of 
Caprine or Ovine races have yet been satis- 
factorily authenticated ; yet in a wild state 
the first are found m tiiree ttuarteis of the 
glolMs, and perhaps in the fourth * and the 
second most certainly exist in a ve.^ gwat 
portion of the earth, New Holland, periiaiis, 
excepted. It would almost seem as if this 
class of animals were added, by the all-boun- 
tiful hand ofprovidence, to the stock of other 
creatures, for the express purj>osc of being the 
instruments which should lead man to indus- 
try and peace ; at least, such an effect may- 
in a great measure, bii ascrilied to them, arid 
if not the first companion, the goat may 
nevertheless, lie regarded as the eaniest pas- 
sive means by which mankind entered upon 
on improving state of exislence- The dog 
may haye associated himself with the fortunes 
of human nafiire at an earlier period, but his 
society could lead no fiirther than to mutual 
assistmice^ not to dviUxation. The goat and 
sheep, th© host fhiitS of the united exertions 
of man and h!s eanibo associate, first slain 
and devoured, then caught, tamed, and reared, 
must have Ihmish^ onvious inducements to 
abandon the 'pme^ous iifo of a hunter. A 
^f| of natdne soavidontly impoitimt, led to 
ito uilu4 0^1 upon mindli without cuUlva- 
tipn- wandering lihephord guided his 
nigh% by ^0 s hb observed the 


connexion of the seasons by the passage of 
the sun through certain portions of tlie hea- 
vens ; he named the stars within the range, 
after the objects most familiar to his inlad, 
and his xodiac Was formed with Capricorn 
and j4ncs among its members or houses. 
In the early mythologies, Pan the supreme 
power over nature, is portrayed with the in- 
signia of the goat, and the Lybian Jupiter, 
with the horns of the Ram ; Osins, or the 
sun, during the vernal period of the year, 
assumes the same characters ; and the 
Grecian Jupiter and Minerva claim alike the 
J^]gis, or g^t skin, for a breast-ydate. Both 
the goat and sheep were held sacred to one 
or more divinities, and sacrificed at their 
altars. In the Jewish they were likewise 
sacrificed, but not with the same intention ; 
for here the goat was expressly marked as 
emblematical of atonement, and in the 
Christian disiiensation, the beautiful image 
of exalted innocence liearing the sins ofman- 
kiixl, is still retained in the figurative desig- 
nation of the lamb. — Cuvieh. 

PECIjrniARlTIBS AND HaBITS.— It WOUld 
lie difficult, if not impossibles, to substantiate 
the descent of the present domoyfic breed of 
goats from any one particular sj^des in a 
state of nature. The genus capra is distin- 
guishwl from antelope, by many external pe- 
culiarities whicii it might dry and tedious 
to explain here. A beard adoms' the chin of 
nearly all the males, the ears are narrow and 
rouniled at the tips, the fur is not very coarse, 
and the legs strong and tlrick. Goats are bv 
nature inclined to ascend ; in a wiM state afl 
the Species reside on the most elevated moun- 
tains iiywin the borders of perpetual snow ; 
and the domesticated, if they Uve in moun- 
tainous cduatries, will climb invariably while 
feeding, till the necessity of drinking, ortho 
habits of education, again call thorn down. 
When inixeil with shiHrp, they always take 
the lead, and the more helpless species fol- 
low their track. They are tearless, ^prici- 
ou8, impudent, gregarious, not disinclined to^ 
associate even with man, but always in mo- 
tion, ever in search of new objects, perseV'^ng 
yet inconstant. They spring wifli ptecishm 
on the most difficult ground, love to took over 
pn'cipices, and to^^rch on tlm hipest acces- 
siiiW pinnacles, iftsey walk on narrow ledges 
of rocks, and if two meet in such a place that 
neither can turn, one lies down and the other 
passes over its hack. Mr, Singly relates an 
aiu cdotn of the Srind, where two |^als passed 
caidi other In t)ii« manner upou ivrm ol 
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inutinet. It c^asily uttaolbeis itself to W» 

U is als^ Httofiger and swifter, nawire c<mi^eicm% <Mid iiiorc ohfWrbvehji ca- 
pneio^is. and vagrant: it is not easily eonfineq to its flock, 
pastnres/nnd lovos to stray remote from the reet. It ohiefly del%ht$mCMin®ing 
preciinces; in going to the very edge of danger; it m fwn seen snspended 
upon an eminence hanging over the sea, upon a very little base, and eyen sleeps 
therein security. Nature has. in some measure, fitted it for traversing fibese 
declivities with ease ; the hoot is hollow loidemeath, with sharp edges, so that 
it walks as securely on the ridge of a hou^, as on the level gromid. It is a 
hardy animal, and very easily sustained ; lor which reason it is chiefly the pro- 
perty of the poor, who have no pastures with which to supply it. 

1 lie re are proofs of this animal being naturally the friend of man ; and that 
the goat seldom resumes its primeval vvildiiesa, w'hen once reduced into a state 
of servitude. In the year 1698, an English vessel happening to touch at the 
islands of Bonavista, two Negroes came, and offered the sauors as many goats 
as they chose to take away. Upon the captain's expressing his astonishment at 
this offer, the Negroes assured him that i-here were but twelve persons in the 
island, and that the goats wefe multiplied in such a manner as even to liecome a 
nuisance : they added, that instead of giving any trouble to ptch them, they 
followed the few inhabitants that were left with a sort of obstinacy, and rather 
became importunate with their tameness.''^ 

The goat produces but two at a time ; and three at the most. But in tlie 
warmer climates, although the animal degenerates, and pows less, yet it be^ 
comes more fruitful, being generally found to bring forth three, four, and five at 
a single delivery. The buck is capable of propagating at the age of one year, 
and the female at seven months ; however the fruits of this premature genera- 
tion are weak and defective; and their best breeding-time is generally (lelayed 
till tlie age of two years, or eighteen moutlis at least. One buck is suflicient 
for a hundred and fifty goats * liis appetites are excessive : but thisardcHir brings 
on a speedy decay, so tliat he is enervated in four years at most, and even be- 
comes old before he reaches his seventh year. The goat, like the sheep, con- 
tinues five months with young; and, in some places, bears twice a year. 

The milk of the goat is sweet, nourishing, and medicinal ; not so apt to 
curdle upon the stomach as that of the cow; and, thpefore, preferable to tlnnc 
whose digestion is but weak. The peculiarity of this animars food gives the 
milk a flavour different from that either of the row or the sheep ; for as it gene- 
rally feeds upon shrubby pastures, and heathy mountains, there is an agreeable 
wildness in the taste, very pleasing to such as are fond of that aliment. In 
several parts of Ireland and tlie Highlands of Scotland, the goat makes the 
chief possession of the inhabitants. On tbo^ mountains, where no other useful 
animal could find subsistence, the goat continues to glean a sufficient living, and 
supplies the hardy natives with what they consider ns varied luxury. 

One of the most remarkable varieties we find in the goat is in that of Natolia. 


the rampart of th<i atadel of Plymouth, over- 
hanging the beach, in sight of a lumber of 
hpectators. Their senses are accurate ; they see 
to a groat diatauce, and the faculty of smell- 
ing 18 very delicate, but in the choice of food 
the} are not particular, often prefering bitter 
|)lant 8 , and Oven maimfactured tobacco, bark- 
ing the trees and buds, and doing great mis- 
chief to the wocmIs, Their stmetore i» robust, 
their habits vigiUnt ; the chase of them w, 
thmfore, both laborious and dangerous : for 
eveiy strongs object is seen at a great dis- 
tance. and if suspicjoos, avoided by a Wdmah 
which defies the skill and indusfiy even of 
the most intrepid hunters, and often caiivis 
hi« file to be saciiriced, by the dangers of the 
precipices, the ice, or the animal dttv^i W 


despair, bolting down upon ium, and plunging 
both headdong into the ahyss^Gmivviru. 

♦ TAAi^Aim.itv.--Soiuni, in hts edition 
of Buflon's Katural Histoiy, has given us a 
curknis mstanee of the readmess with which 
the goat will prolt itself to bo auckad by 
animals of a diffemut kind, and krmMr 
than itself, lie asauiises us that ho saw, in 
the year 1780, a foal that had last its molhet, 
thus BOurishod by a goat, whi^h irat placed 
on a barrel, in order ffiat it might ho sue W 
With greater conveuioim The ffsil ffdbwvd 
Its numo to pasture, as it mM 
Its mtmi I and was attMlM the 
care by the w«# always 
mm it hmk by her it wtua. 

dordl ahy dtibn«d tmm hi^ ^ v 



ANIMAI^'OT the sheep and goat kind. 

Natolian calk it,f^ goat of Angora^ lias the ears longer 

than onrs/toi %t4iiier in wo|»orti0ii, "^Hie male lias honia of alwot the same 
length goat of Europe, black, and ttirned vcrjf differently, going 

out horizontally on each aide of the head, and twiated round in the manner of a 
Qork-screw. The hom» of the female are shorter, and encircle the car some- 
i?vhat like those of the ram. They are of a daading white colour; and in all, 
the hair t« very long, thick, fine, and glossy ; which, indeed, is the case with 
almost all the animals of Swa, There are a great number of these animals 
about Angora, where the inhabitants drive a trade with their hair, which is sold, 
either raw Of manufactured, into ail parts of Europe. Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of the stiifis which are made from the Itair of almost all the animals of 
(hat country. These are well known among ns by the name of camlet/ 


* Goats or Thibkt. — Tlie pnijoct of in- 
trorhicing the breed of goats of Cashmere 
into Germany, has not oeen very favourably 
entertained. One writer has j)retende<l to 
show that the European goaf; by a single 
cross, might be brought to yield the precLous 
article for which so much money is sent into 
Asia. Another argues against the Asiatic 
animal, on the ground that a single slieep 
of a gocwl breed will bring fotjr times the pro* 
fits of a goat of Thilret; and, a third, M, 
Schmidt, rejects their introduction into Ger* 
many, because France has anticipated that 
country in the manufacture ol the wunr- 
chandise in which their down is used. M. 
Schmidt makes the following observations 
on tite fieeco of these animids. Judging 
by their fleece, there an‘, he says, two sorts of 
goatj*; one which may be called the race of 
Angora, with hair long and pendent; the 
other, the goat of Thibet, with hair short and 
etifil Tho former has no down j the latter, 
on the contrary, is covered, during winter, '' 
with a down which is more abundant and 
finer in those kept on th<* mountains. These 
two races, originally &om Asia, have pro- 
duced by their mixture, aided by the in- 
fluence m climab , many varieties. On ex- 
amining with attention the European goat, > 
it will lie found also that the long-^haired 
ones have no down , or, if they have any, it 
is in very small quantities alung the verto* 
liral column ; while of tliose which have 
short hai^, there ate to be found some which 
have a down spread over the entire carcass. 
This down gmwa almost to the length of 
hair in the spring, then comes off, and aj)- 
pears on the surmce, to which it gives a 

a tint By the mixtme of these breeds, a 
ml race IS formed, which have more or 
less down; but it is observed that the oS- 
s)iTing partook move of the nature of the 
dam thfm of the sire. The two principal 
impottations of the goats of Asia into Geiw 
many are those of m. Walhiet of Geneva, 
who procured them directly fmm Thibet; 
and of M. Iiowenhers, who receive«l them 
from M. TetueauiC ; so that the former are 
ts of Thihe% the latter Kirguises. The 
peror of Attstti% the Kings of Bavaria 


and Wurtemberg, all the Archdukes, and 
some private individuals, have procured goats 
of the former imjportation. *Ihty have been 
introduced info Saxony by M. de Bueet, on 
his domain of Tossfell.-^AncAWA ov Scixmck. 
1830. 

Goat Skins and Hair. — The skins of 
these animals were, probably, among the first 
materials employed for clothing ; afterwards, 
the long hair of the goat was mixed up with 
the short and soft fur of other aaimals, aud 
united with the gum of trees, or animal glue, 
manufactured into that coarse and solid f« It, 
known in northern Asia from the carlieKt 
ages, and noticed by historians and poets. Jt 
was probably of this material tliat the black 
war tunics of tbe Cunbri were made, m their 
confticts with Marius ; and we know it was 
the winter dress of the auxiliary cohorts, aud 
even of the Roman legions in Britain — -at 
least to the jieriod of Constantine. But long 
before this })eri(xl, the gradual advance of 
art was felt, even in the depth of northern 
Kurojie. The distafl' hatl reached the Scan- 
dinavian nations, as well as we find it subse- 
quently in the hands of the Mexicans ; aud 
the thread, at first plaited into ribbons, after- 
wards enlarged and wniught, hke matting, 
into a kind of thrum, was at length woven 
into narrow, and last of all into broad, pieces 
of cloth. In the ribbon plat, (i.c. plaid,) we 
see the origin of the chock drt^sscs common 
to most Datums of northern latitudes, during 
their state of incipient civilixation ; for these 
ware made by platting the ribl?on« into 
broader and warmer pieces; the stripes 
almost universal in the south, were the same 
plats sewed together. That goat’s hair was 
the chief ingredient among the Scandina- 
vianS) is proved by their divinities being 
dressed in Geita Kurtlu. The domestic 
goat in the north and west of the old world, 
receded sheep for many ceutqries, and pre- 
ominated while the country was chiefly 
covered with forests ; nor ts there evidence of 
wooUbearii^ animals evossing the Rhine, or 
the Upper lianube, till towaids tho subver- 
sion of the Eqmati empire. In Spain, South- 
ern Gaul, Italy, the shores of the Black Sea, 
and Gitecei Ule case is otherwise : it may be 
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A second variety is the Assyrian goat of Gesner, which is somewhat larger 
than ours, with ears almost hanging down to the ground^ and hroM io propor- 
tion. The horns, on the contrary, are not above two inches and a half long, 
black, and bending a little backwards, 'fhe hair is of a fox colour ; and under 
the throat there are two excrescences, like the gills of a cock* These anirnak 
are chief! v kept round Aleppo, for the sake of their milk. They are driven 
tbroagh the streets, and their milk is sold to the inhabitants as they pass along. 

In the third variety may be reckoned the little goat of America^ which is of 
the size of a kid, but the hair is as long as that of the ordinary breed. The 
horns, which do not exceed the length of a man’s hnger, thick, and bent 
downwards so close to the head, that they almost enter the skin. 

There is an animal of this kind at the Cape of Good Hope, called the blue 
goat, which may be ranked as the fourth variety. It is in shape like the 
domestic, but much larger, being nearly of the size of a stag. Its hair is very 
short, and of a delightful blue ; but it loses a great deal of its beauty when the 
animal is dead. It has a very long beard ; but the horns are not so long in 
proportion as in other goats, being turned spirallj% in tlie manner of a cork- 
screw. It has very long legs, but well proportioned ; and the flesh is very well 
tasted, but lean. For this reason, in that plentiful country, it is chiefly killed 
upon account of hs skin. In fine, the Juda goat resenibles ours in most parts, 
except in size, it being much smaller. Tills animal is common in Guinea, 
Angola, and all along the coasts of Africa: it is not niiicb larger than a hare, 
but It is extrpiely fat, and its flesh admirably tasted. It is in tliat country uni- 
versally prefered to mutton. These animals seem all of one kind, with very 
trifling distinctions between them. 

But, although tliese^ are evidently 
known to belong to the goat kind, 
there are others nearly resembling the 
goat, of whose kindred we cannot be 
equally certaiu. These are such as, 
being found in a state of nature, have 
not as yet been sufficiently subjected 
to human observation. Hence it is 
impossible to determine with precision# 
to which class they belong ; — whether 
they be anima s of a particular kind, 
or merely the goat in its state of savage 
freedom. Were there but one of these 
wild animals, the inquiry would soon 
be ended, and we might readily allow 
it for the parent stock ; but in the pre- 
sent case, there are two kinds that have 
almost equal pretensions to tins ho- 
nour ; and the claims of which it has 
been found difhcult to determine. The animals in question are the charmus 
and the ibex. These both bear very near approaches to the goat in figuie 
have horns that never shed ; and, at the same time, are more diflferent from each 
other than from the animal in question. From which of these two sources our 
domestic goat is derived is not easy to settle. Instead, therefore, of entering 
into the discussion, I will content myself with the result of Mr. BuflVm'H 
inquiries. He is of opinion that the ibex is the principal source, that our 
domestic goat is the immediate descendant, and that the chamois is but a 
variety from that stock, a sort of collateral branch of the same family. His 

{ principal reason fnr giving the preference to the ibex is its having a more mgseu 
ine figure, large horns, and a large beard; whereas the chamois wants these 
marks of primitive strength and wildness. He supposes, therefore, iu tlieir ori- 
ginal, savage state, that our goat has taken after the male of the pareof sh>ek, 

conjectured that the mythological romance of tion of the breed of sheep Into the land of 
Argonauts rests upon the hist importa- taste and genins. — CuviEtt, 
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and the chamois after the female ; and that ibis lias produced a variety in these 
aiiimala^ even before they underwent human cultivation. 

However this be> the two animals in question seem both w'ell fitted for their 
precarious life, being extremely swift, and capable of running with ease along^ 
the ledges of precipices, where even the wolf or the fox, though instigated by 
hunger, dares not pursue them. They are both natives of the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and the mountains of Greece ; there they propagate in vast numbers, 
and continue to exist in spile of the hunter and every be«ist of prey that is lound 
incessantly to pursue them. 

^Hie ibex resembles the goat in the shape of its body ; but dHTers in the horns, 
which are much larger : ^ they are bent backward, full of knots ; and it is gene- 


* Tub laax. — The goats are not nume- 
rous in Bjieciefi ; in Kuro^te the il>ex is the 
most celebrated. It is an animal near five 
feet long, two feet eight luches in height at 
the shoulder, with about two inches inure at 
the rump. In its fiist year, the ibex is of a 
light ashy-gray coloui, dee^iening to brown as 
it advances lu age ; a».d in the adult, vanes 
from a red brown in summer, to a gray brown 
in winter. The ibex ruts in autumn; the 
male then emitting a most powerful smell, 
assembles the iemales, and remains with 
them tigkspriug; when the females liegin to 
withdraw iuto cover, for the purposes of par- 
turition, which takes place in one huiidied 
Hiid sixty days after imjiireguation, usually m 
April ; the Kids following the mother in a 
few hours alter their birth. The B|H*cies 
seems to be confined to the highest moun- 
tains of KurujHj, the .'Vlps, particularly the 
Khaitian and the Pyrenees, with their loftiest 
blanches. They prefer the most elevated 
ndges, upon and near the verge of jieipetuul 
snow, which they invariuhly seek when pur- 
sued. In Savoy and Switzerland tiny am 
now rarer than in the Tyrol, and in i’ Py- 
renees they are nearly extinct. 

TiiK AuYssiNiiiN IwKx is soiiiewhat more 
elevated on tlie legs than the KuroiH*aii, of a 
dirty, brownish, fawn colour, with a short 
lieard, and lengthened hair under the throat 
down to the Immst. This species is nume- 
rous in the mountain of Abyssiuia and of 
UpiHT 

T«k Calcabian ItiKX. — M. Guldenstadt 
first describid this s[)ecitfs, which lie disco- 
vered in the northern part of the Caucasian 
moimtainB, In size and proiiortions, it I'e- 
Munbles the il>ex of Kurojie, but is broader 
and shorter in the Ixidy ; dark brown on the 
suj^ierior |iarts, and white on the infenor. 
The hair of this species is hard, more ashy in 
winter, god at the root iutersiHu-sed with 
much grayish uiiderwool. This N[H*ctus of 
iliex i» equal, if not su^ierior, in strength and 
agility, to the Alpine, making immense 
Vsrunas with the ntmost confidence. Mu- 
nardes relates that he saw an ibex leap fn>m 
the top of a tower, and falling on its horns, 
immediately S)>ring up and move on, without 
liaving received the slighest injury. It re- 
»>ides in the CaucMsiau mountains, and is 

8 


probably fuimd in the highest mountains of 
eastern Persia. 

Thk .AioAORUs is another species distin- 
guished Irom the funner by the liorns fonn- 
ing an acute angle in fiont, with the ribs 
less broad, assuming an undulating edge, 
and the |x>sterior pail rounded. It is, found 
in the Caucasian luountuiiis, and in still 
greater abundance in Asia Minor. Pallas 
first clearly distinguished it from its congts 
ners, and conjectured that the domestic gtiats 
migiit derive from the stock. 

CuviBii's Animal Kinodoic. 

Goat of Cachbmihe. — Tlie engraving 
of the Cachemire Goat is taken from the 
fine work of F. Cuvier and G. St Hilaue. 
oil mamnuferous animals. The specimen, in 
the Jardm des Plantes, at Paris, of which 
that work contains a ]k>i trait, was scut fium 
Calcutta, having been obtauied from the me- 
nagerie of the governor- general of India, 
where it was lumi of a couple that came di- 
rect from Cachemire to liengal. The wool 
of this gi>at apiiears, by a scrupulous cuinpa- 
nson, to lie quite as delicate as the iine^t 
brought from Thibet. Cachemire, howevei, 
contains several breeds of goats with fine 
wool ; a speciineii was recently sent to Eng- 
land, which difiered from that in France by 
having lunger ears. But they all yield, ap- 
pamntly, the same prorlucc ; for the fineness 
ot the wool is occasioned by the lufiueuce of 
the climate. 

There are two sorts of nair which nature 
seems to have furnished, more or less, to 
every quadrupled : Uie one fine, curly, gene- 
rally gray, and impiartiug to the skin a ilowii 
more or less thick, as if to guard it against 
cold and tianip ; the other coarse, flat, giving 
a gimeral colour to the animal, and ajqieai- 
ing in numerous instances to lie an organ of 
sensation. These two sorts of hair generally 
tK*come thicker, according to the degree of 
cold to .which tliey am exposed; and the 
Inzzlwl hair becoineE gradually finer as tlu: 
coki iiicn'Ases in dnmess. It is this friz- 
zled hair of the Cachemire goat which 
renders these animals so valuable; for to 
this we owe those delicate shawls which are 
so deservedly esteemed for a variety of qua- 
lities found in no other article of cloth*' '<r 
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rally asserted tlmt there is a knot added every year. There are some of these 
found, if we may believe Bellonius, at least two yards long. The ibex has a 
large, black beard, is of a brown colour, with a thick, warm coat ci hair. Thtre 
is a streak of black runs along the top of the back ; and the belly and back oi 
the thighs are of a fawn colour 

ANIMALS OF THE ANTELOPE KlND.^ 

The chamois, (g) though a wild animal, is very ea.silj tamed, and docile ; and 
to be found only in rocky and mountainous places. It is about the size ol u 

The French have attempted to introduce while there are others whose habit is coii- 
this breed of goats into their own couutrj' ; fined to inoiintaiiiuus regions. inaccesMl>le 
but the success of the experiment seems crags, and even to the elevated rones on the 
somewhat doubtful. It is, however, singu- confines of j>erjH*tual snow. These walk 
lar, as obseived by Messrs. Cuvier and Hi- with jierfect composure along the giddy 
laire, that no Euio^iean has yet availed him- brinks of the most awiiil pieciinces, climb 
self of the wool jiroduced by most of our and descend with w'ouderful care and jireci- 
domestic goats, which, though less delicate sion, and leap down or up to the smallest 
than the Thibet, would undoubtedly have surface tliat will contain their coUecte<l teet 
}ieldedaweb far mom fine and even than with ])ei feet firmness ; but the spt^ed of those 
the most admired merino sheep. who frequent the plains, and morv paiticn- 

The mole goat in the menagerie of the larly of tlie swiftest species, consists in the 
Jaidiu des Plantes is admired for his sym- alternate action of thiee or four stmkes of a 
metry, his giaceful motion, and his quiet gallop, tenniiiated by a long bunml?repeati‘d 
temjier. But he has a much greater distiuc- in constant siicce.ssiou, ami pioduciiig a beau* 
tion--he is flee from smell ; wheieas, iieaily tiful eflect. Thmigli vigilant and timid liy 
all Euiopeaii goats are known to emit a naturt', the giegarious species have the same 
strong, unpleasant odour. The Cacheniire curiosity which deer and shei'p evniee at tin; 
goat IS of middling size; two feet high at sight oi stiange objects; Hying with jmsli- 
the neck joint, and two feet ten inches iioin giuus s]veed, tlien stojiping and tinning to 
the snout to the loot of the tail ; his heail gaze. Their voice is mostly weak, and sid- 
fioin the snout between the horns is nine dum heard; it consists in some in a feeble 
inches, and his tail five. His horns arc bleating ; in others it is a groaning or whist- 
elect and spiial, diverging ofi' towards the hug sound ; and there is one which balk^ so 
points. His silky hair is long, fiat, and as to deceive the iinwar) tiaveller into a 
fine, instead of gatheiing up in bunches like belief that he is near the alnxle of m.m, 
that of the Angola goats. It is black about when in fact it is the proof of his being be- 
the head and neck, and white about the nighted in the deejwst rcces.ses of the wood, 
other parts of the bmly. The woolly hair is In a wild slate, it seems that each species 
always of a grayish white, whatever be the feeds on a few favourite plants; they jack 
colour of the rest. rather than browse; some, like several sjie- 

cies of deer, nibble the leaves of tn^i-s, ac.icias, 
♦ The Ani'EI.OI’E Species. — We have di- mimosas, and shnibs. The gregariuus keep- 
vided Goldsmith’s chapter, and place the iiig on the o;>en plains, select grasses aiul 
AiitelojHJ race distinctly by it.self, for natu- their roots, heaths, wild tritica, and aie nut 
ralists now rank it as a sepaiate sjKTies. averse to bitter succulent.s am^ intuxicatiug 
This genus forms the head of the Caprine plants, being even attracted by the smoke of 
tribe, according to Cuvier, because its sub- tobacco. There is a disjKisition in seveial 
ordinate grouji-s display, almost invariably, siwcies to dung i4,.,une place, winch aiiscs 
cervine proportions in the elegance of their piobably fium the extreme delicacy of thur 
conformation. We pass over the dry details sense of smelling. In gcneial their venison 
of their characteristics considered scientifi- is lean, and savours of a musk) or caprine 
cally. The groups of the antelope siiecies smell ; but the flesh of others is praised, and 
with spiral aiul lynited horns aie mostly gre- all afioid the usual imal to the lar^T noc- 
garious, Irequeiitiiig the open plains, and tuinal carnivoia, and i veil to the eagle. Tlie 
oflen preferuig the most barren trilcts ; tlie females, paiticulaily of the giegaiuuis spe- 
larger sjwcies, liowi ver, inoie usually live in cies, aie gentle and confident when n duevd 
families, or smad troops, on the desert, or in to domesticity ; but the males, at least in the 
Triountainous wimkIs ; aiul the smallest aie rutting season, are vicious, and subject to 
not unfitHjuently sobtaiy', lesidiiig in the sudden capriciou.s fils. The beauty of then 
thickets, the forest, oi the boulers of livers ; soft uiul large dark eyes lias long been the 

{g) M. TVroud's account, us rpioted by Bufion. 
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domestic jjoat, and resembles one in many rosperts. It is most aj^reeably lively, 
and active beyond expression. The cliamois’ hair is short, like that of the doe ; 
in sprinft it is of an ash colour, in nntnmn a dun colour, inclining to black, and 
in winter of a blackish brovrn. 'I'his animal is foinid in great plenty in the 
mountains of Dauphinv, of Piedmont, Savoy, Switzerland, and Germany. 

I hey are peaceful, genlle creatures, and live in society with each other. They 
HIT found in flocks of from four to fourscore, and even a hundred, dispersed 
upon the crags of the mountains. The large males are Seen feeding detached 
from the rest — except in rutting time, when they approac h tHb females, and 
drive away the young. The time of their coupling is from the beginning of 
November to the end of Octolier ; and they bring forth in April and March. ^ 
I’he young keeps with the dam for about live months, and sometimes longer, 
if the hunters and the wolves do not senarale them, it is asserted that they 
live between twenty and thirty years. Their flesh is good to eat ; and they are 
found to have ten or tweUc pounds of suet, which far surpasses that of the goat 
111 hardness and goodness. The chamois has scarce any cry, as most animals 
ar(* known to have ; if it hsMS any, it is a kind of feeble bleat, by which the parent 
calls its young. But in cases of danger, and when it is to w^rn the rt*st ol the 

flock, it uses a hissing noise, which is heard at a great distance; for it is to 

be observed, that tins creature is extremely vigilant, and has an eye the quickest 
and most piercing iu nature *, its smell also is not less distinguishing. When it 
sees its eiieiuy distinctly, it stops for a moment; and then, if the person 
near, in an instant after it flies oft’. In the same manner, by its smell, it ean 
diseover a man at half a league distance, and gives (he earliest notice. Ppon 
any alarm, therefore, or any apprehensions of danger, the chamois begins his 
hissing note with such ibp'c. that (he rocks and the forests re-echo to the 

sound. The first hiss continues as long as the time of one inspiration, in the 

beginning it is very sharp, and deeper towards the close. The animal having, 
alter this tirst alarm, reposed a moineiit, again looks round, and. j>erceiving the 
reality of its fears, continues to hiss by intervals, until it has spread the alarm to 
a very great distance. During this time, it seems in the most violent agitation: 
it strikes the ground with its fore foot, and sometimes with bfdh ; it bouinis from 
rook to ri>ck ; it turns and looks round ; it runs to the edge of the prceijiice ; 
and, still perceiving the enemy, flics wilh all its speed. The chamois leeds upon 
the l)(‘st herbage, and chooses (h. most delicate parts of the plants, the flower, 
and the tender buds. It is not less delicate with regard to several aromatic 
herbs, w hu h grow upon the sides of the UKuintains. It drinks but very little 
while it fee*ds upon the succulent herbage, and chews the cud in the intervals of 
feeding This animal is greatly admired for the beauty of iU eyes, which are 
round and sparkling, and which mark the vvarnitli of its constitution. 

theme of Anihian ami Persian poetical on- fitul them in the oldest mythologies, and 
tlmsiasm. Tlu* very name Gazelle, hy which among the symbols of its astronomy. The 
several ot the getiiis au* designated, is (lerived Sasin figures in the Kasi tliakra. or Hindu 
from the Arabic t-Jazal, signifying this ani- Zodiac, instead of Capiicoiu, the goddess 
inai, Ol a young fawn, is also an image of Chandra, or the Moon, ntles upon an Aii- 
peciiluirly tender and deiiciite women. It is teloin*. and Mah.ideva Puiicha Mukti hobls 
likewise applied to a si^ecies of stanza, of a one of these aimnals by the legs. Iu the 
higl.ly {Kjlished and tender versification, as Inaltifttcs of Menu, certainly mort* ancient 
the Gazels or 0 <K*h of Hafiz, for a traiisla- than the Macedonian invasion, we find that 
tion of one of which, by the Editor tins under certain circumstances, tlie Brahmins 
vidume, see Mirntr, vol. xxii, : the root, how- were not only allowed, but directed ta be led 
e\er, seems taken from the Hindu S,isi, on the flesh of the Kiia, or spotted Aiiteloj)e. 
or Sasiii, tlie name of the common untelopi*. Fuim these causes, the whole genus is held 
It anjH'ars, that in the beaiititul regions of sacied to Chandra, or the Moon; but it may 
the Kust, beyond the river Indus, these am- be siumised that this couseciatiou was oiigi- 
mals have attracted the notice of mankind in iially confined to some species, j)erhaps still 
an extiaoi dinary degree, even in the pnmitive uiidesciibed, whose horns exhibited a soil of 
ages ot that land of eaily civib/ation , for we lesembhinoe to a crescent. — K d. 
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Tliey go to pasture both mominf^ and evening, and seldom during the heat of 

the day. They run along tlie rocks 
with great ease and seeming indif- 
ference, and leap from one to an- 
other, so that no dogs are able to 
pursue them. There is nothing 
more extraordinary than to see 
them climbing and descending pre- 
cipices, that to all other quadrupeds 
are inaccessible. They always mount 
or descend in an oblique direction ; 
and throw themselves down a rock 
of thirty feet, and alight with great 
security upon some excrescence 
or fragment, on the side of the precipice, which is just large enough to place 
their feet upon ; they strike the rock, however, in their descent, with their feet, 
three or four times, to stop the velocity of their iiio|.ion ; and when they have 
got upon their base below, they at once seem fixed and secure. 

During the rigours of winter, the chamois sleeps in the thicker forests, and 
feeds upon the shrubs and the buds of the pine-tree. It sometimes turns up the 
snow with its foot to look for herbage ; and, where it is green, makes a delici- 
ous repast. The more craggy and uneven the forest, the more this animal is 
pleased with the abode, whicii thus adds to its security. The hunting the cha- 
mois is very laborious, and extremely ditlicult. The most usual way is to hide 
behind the clefts of the rocks and shoot them. This, however, must be done 
with great precaution ; the Kporlsnmn must creep for a vast way upon his belly, 
in silence, and take also the advantage of the wind, nhicli it it blow from him 
they would instantly perceive. When arrived at a proper distance, he then ad- 
vances his piece, which is to be rifle-barrelled, ami to carry one ball, and tries 
his fortune among tlieni. Some also pursue this animal as they tlo the stag, by 
placing proper persons at all llie passages of a glade, or valley, and then sending 
in otliers to rouse tlie game. Dogs are quite useless in this chase, as they rather 
alarm than overtake. Nor is it without danger even to the men ; for it often 
happens that when (he animal finds itself overpressed, it drives at the hunters 
willi its liead, and oflen tumbles them dovvn (he neighbouring precipue. Tliis 
animal cannot go ujion ice when smooth ; but it lhere be the least ineijuahlieh 
on its surface, it then bounds along in security, and quickly evades all pursuit.'^ 

t 

* Chamois IluNTKRS OF THE Alp.s. — These is often douhle-barrelKd. If the chamois 
men are reinarkahle examples of what may fall he runs to his prey, makes sure of him 
he accoriqilished hy courage, perseverance, by cutting the ham strings, and applies hiin- 
and constant experiment. The chamois self to consider by what way he nia\ best le- 
hunter sets out on liis expedition of fatigue gain the village. If the route Imj ditticult, he 
and danger, geneially in the night. His ob- contents himself with skinning the chamois ; 
ject IS to find himself at the break of day in but if the way be at all practicable with a load, 
the most elevated pastures, where the chamois he throws the animal over his .shoulder, and 
comes to feed before the flocks shall have hears it home to hi.s family, undaimted by the 
1 rived there. The chamois feeds only at distance he has ta^o, fuid the precipices he 
moining and in the evening. When the has to cross. But when, as is more fn*(pienlly 
hunter luts nearly reached the spot where he the case, the vigilant animal perceives the 
exjuTts to find his quarry, he reconnoitres hunter, he flies with the greatest swiftness 
with a telescope. If he finds not the cha- into the glaciers, leaping with incaxlible 
niois, he mounts still higher; but if he dis- speed over the frozen snows and pointed rocks, 
cover him, he endeavours to climb above him, It is particularly difficult to approach \he cha- 
an<| to get nearer, by passing round some mois when there are many together. While 
ravine, o: gliding behind some eminence or the herd graze, one oftht^m isjilantedas sen- 
rock. When he is near enough to- distin- tinel on the point of some rock which corrt- 
giiish the horns of the animals, he rests his inands all the avenues ot the pasturage ; and 
rifle upon a rock, and takes his aim with wlien he perceives an object of alarm, he 
great coolness. lie rarely misses. The rifle iiiakeb a bharj*, hissing noise, at the sound of 
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The skill of the chamois was once famous, w^n tanned, for its soitness and 
warmth; at present, however, since the art of tanning has been brought to 
greater perfection, the leather called shainmoy is made also from those of the 
tame goal, the sheep and the deer. 

Such are tne quadrupeds that more peculiarly belong to the goat kind. Each 
of these, ill all probability, can engender and breed with the other ; and were 
the whole race extinguished, except any two, these would be sufficient to re- 


which all the refit run towards him, to judge 
for themselves of the nature of the danger. 
If they discover a boast of prey, or a hunter, 
the most eitperienco<l puts himself at their 
head, and they bound along, one after the 
other, into the most inaccessible places. It 
IS then that the labours of the hunter com- 
mence; for then, earned away by the excite- 
ment, he knows no danger. He crosws the 
snows without thinking of the ci^hysses which 
the} may cover ; he plunges into the most 
dangerous passi *8 of the mountains — he climbs 
up, he leaps from rock to rock, without con- 
sidering how he c.m return. The night often 
finds him in the heat of the pursuit ; but he 
does not give it uj> for this obstacle. He 
considers that the chamois will stop during 
the darkness, as well a.s himself, and that on 
llie inonow he may reach them. He passe'S 
then the night, not at the tool of a tree, nor 
111 a cave, covered with verdure, as does the 
hunter ot the plain; hut upon a naked rock, 
or upon a heap of rough stones, without any 
so t of shelter. He is alone, without fire, 
without lights , but he takes from his hag a 
hit of cheese and some of the barley bread, 
which IS his oiiliiiary hwxl ; bread so haul that 
he is obliged to break it between two stone.s, 
til tocleaie it with file axe, wluch he always 
fames with him to cut steps wluch sliau >erve 
loi liisladdei up the rocks of ice His frugal 
meal being soon ende<l, he puts astoneuntler 
his lu'ad,.iud is presently asleep, dieauung of 
the way the chemois has taken He is 
awakened h} the freshness of the monimg 
air; he rises, juerced through with cold ; he 
measiires with his eyes the ptvcipices he 
must yet climb, to reach tlie chamois; he 
dnrikr> a htlk^ liraiuly, throws his bag across 
luM shoulder, and again rushes forward to en- 
counter new dangers. These daring and per- 
severing hunters often rt^.maiii whole days in 
tlu-dieariest solitudes of the glaciers of Cha- 
mouiii ; and duiing this tune, their families, 
and above all, their unha’'py wives, feel the 
keenest alarm for their safety. 

And yet, with the full knowledgt* of the 
dangers to be encounteied, the chase of tho 
chamois is the object of an insurmountable 
passion. Saussure knew a handsome young 
man of the district of Chamouni, who was 
about to he married; and the adientiirous 
liiinter thus addressed the naturalist : — “ My 
grandlathei was killed in the chase of the 
chamois ; rny father was killed also ; and 1 


am so certain that I ahall be killed myself, 
that 1 call this bag which 1 always carry 
hunting, my winding-sheet ; I am sure that 1 
shall have no other ; ami jvt, if you were to 
offer to make my fortune, upon the condition 
that I should renounce the chase of the cha- 
mois, I hhould refuse your kindness.** Saus- 
sure adds, that he went several journeys in 
the Alps with this young man ; that he pos- 
sessed astonishing skill aud strength, but 
that his temerity was greater thau either ; 
and that two years afterwards he met the fate 
which he anticipated, by his fixit failing on 
the himk of a precipice to which he had 
leajied. It is the chase itself which attracts 
this people more than the value of the prey ; 
— it is the alternation of hojw and fear, the 
continual excitement — the very dangersthem- 
selves, whicJi render the chamois-hunter in- 
different to all other ]>leasuTe 8 . The game 
]iassion for hanly adventure constitutes the 
chief charm ol the soldier’s and sailor's life ; 
and like all other passions, to he safe and 
innocent, it must he indulged^i great nnsle- 
ration, near akin as it is to one of the most 
senseless and mischievous jiropcnsities— 
gambling 

The very few indivuluals of those who grow 
old ill this trade, hear on their counten.inceH 
the traces of the life which they have led. 
They have a wild, and somewhat haggard and 
desperate air, by which they may h»j recog- 
nised 111 the mnlst of a emwd, Man} of the 
superstitious peasants, believe that they are 
sorcerers, tliat they have commerce with the 
evil spirit and that it is he that thiou s them 
over precipices. When the enormous gl.iners. 
and summits of Mont lilanc aie beheld from 
thevallevs, it is indeed nuiaciiloua 

that any mortal should he found hard} enough 
to cluiib them. To the traveller, or the 
native of the vale of Chamouni. Mont Blanc 
IS an object of awe and astonishment ; and 
the devotion of the instructed, and the super- 
stition of the unenlightened, are perhaps 
equally tributes to the Cioil of nature, when 
they thus look upon one of the grandest of 
natural objects. 

•• Tlio ilrwvd ambajis.'idor from earth to heaven." 

The chamois is now getting rart> in Swit- 
zerland, in consequence of the inhabitants 
being allowed to hunt him at all seasons ; 
hut tlie race maybe again expecteil to nn^ti- 
ply, as the old regulations for «letcrniiiiing 
the periods of hunting are again introduced. 
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plenisli Ibe world, and continue the kind. Nature, however, proceeds in her 
variations by slow and insensible deg^rees, and scarce draws a iirm dis- 
tinguished line between any two neighbouring races of animals whatsoever. 
Thus it is hard to discover where the sheep ends and the goat begins ; and we 
shall tind it still harder to fix precisely the boundaries between tlie goat kind 
and the deer. In all transitions from one kind to the other, there are to be found 


a middle race of animals, that seem to partake of the nature of both, and that 
can precisely be referred to neither. That race of quadrupeds, called the 
pzelles, are of this kind; they are properly neither goat nor deer, and yet they 
have many of the marks of both; they make the shade between these two kinds, 

, and fill up the chasm in nature.^ 

THE GAZELLES. — The gazelles, of which there are several kind.s, can, 
/ V with propriety, be referred neither to the goat nor 
the deer ; and yet they partake of both natures.f 
Like the goat, they have hollow horns that never 
fall, which is otherwise in the deer. 'They have a 
gall-bladder, which is found in the goat and nf»t in 
^ the deer; and like that animal, they feed rather 
K upon shrubs than grassy pasture. On the other 

hand, thev resemble the roe-buck in size and deli- 
of torrii ; they have deep pits under tlie eyes 
Jr — "I®, like that animal ; they resemble the roe-hnek in the 

colour and nature ol their hair; they resemble him 
in the bunches upon their legs, which only ddfer m 
being upon the fore-legs in these, and on the hind 
Gaatlio, legs in the other. Tliey seem, therefore, to be of 


♦ Lyhk Horns ok tiik Chelys — The form 
of the hums of the common anteU'jie, when 
on the skull, is very similar to the ancient 
lyre, to whiclftl^liny, in his Natural History, 
compares those of the Strepsiceros. The 
htachia, or sales of that instrument, were 
frequently made of the horns ot animals, as 
appears irum ancient gems. Moiitfancoii 
has engraved sevenil. 

To convey the idea of their structure, says 
Pennant, 1 caused the figure of one to l>e 
engra\ed, taken from the fifth volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions. I prefer this to 



( I-vic ( 'lu h s.) 


many other figures, as the shell of a tortoise 
foiins Its base — which ga\e rise to the heAu- 
tiful comment on this passage in Horace, hy 
Dr Molyneux; 

OTcsludmiH luirew 

Diilcrm ijnic KlrfjMtuin, Vii ui t«’mj)Ora8 ! 

O muits (puKjiii* 

Ooiiuturu cygni, «i hbt'at. M>niira. 

The art of giving to dumb fishes the voice 
of a swan was thought a strange idea, till 
tliat gentleman pointetl out that a tortoise, 
(as atnive repntsen ted,) made part of the lyre : 
which animat was by the ancients ranked in 
the class of fish — (VViwy, Nat. Hnt. hb ix. 
c, X.) — and even gave the name of 1^** 

that species of musical instrument. Honice 
again invokes his lyre, by an aildress to the 
toitoise, which tlings light on a seven- stringed 
one preserved in the supplemerst to Monttau- 
cou : 

Tuque Tesludo roKtuiau’ Bi>];)teini 
Oiillula nerviH. 

Nec loquAX olim neque grata, 

f The Gaiko.iwk Group. — Of the great 
genus antelope, there appejir to 1 h* twojmrallel 
lines of affinities, descending with tiifling 
interchanges of subordinate characters, down 
to the lower pjroups included in it. The first 
with horns in both sexes, through various 
classes till we arrive at those which depart 
from the slender stiucture of the former, and 
gradually assume more the characters of 
Capra and Ovis. The larger species live in 
families or herds, hut the smaller are grega- 
nuub, keeping at a distance horn wooded 
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a middle nature between these two kinds ; or, to speak witli greater truth and 
prerisioii, lliey form a distinct kind by themselves 

The distinguishing iiiurks of this tribe ot‘ animals, by which they differ both 
Trom the goat and deer, are these : their horns are made differently, being aniiu- 
laied or ringed round, at the same time that there are longitudinated depressions 
nitining from the bottom to the point. They have bunches of hair upon their 
fore-legs ; they have a streak of black, red, or brown, running along the lower 
part of their sides, and three streaks of w hitish hair in tlie internal side of the ear. 
These are characters that none ot them are without; besides these, there are 
others which, in general, they are found to have, and which are more obvious to 
the beliolder. f)f all animals in ibe world, the gazelle has the most beautilul 
eye, extremely brilliant, and yet so meek, that all the easti rii poets coinpiare the 
eyes of their mistresses to those of tins animal.^ A gazellc-ey t d beauty is iini- 
sidered as the higliest conipiimenl that a lover can pay ; and, indeed, the 
(ireeks themselves thought it no inelegant ^iece of flattery to resemble tlie ey ts 
(d’a beaiitdiil woiuan to those of a cow. '1 he gazelle, for the most part, is iiiort 
delicately and finely limbed than even the roe-buck ; its hair is as short, but 
liner anti iiioie glossy. Its hinder legs are longer than those before, as in tbe 
hare, wliich gives it greater seninty in ascending or descending steep places. 
'Idieir swiftness is equal, if not superior to that of the roe ; but as the latter 
bounds forward, so these run along in an even uninterrupted course. INIost <»f 
fliem are brown upon the back, wlnte under the belly, with a black stripe, sepa- 
rating those colours between, 'i'beir tails are of various lengths, but in all co- 
vered with pretty longhair; and their ears are beautiful, well placed, ami ter- 
ininating lit a point. They all have a cloven lioot, like the sheep ; they all have 
permanent horns ; and tlie female has tlfem smaller than the male. 

()l tliese anmials, Huffoii makes twelve vaneties ; which, however, is much 
lewer than what other naturalists have made them. The first is the Gazella, 
properly so called, w hich is of the size of the roe-buck, and very much resem- 
bling it in all the pr()poitions of its body, but entirely diflenng, a« was said, 
III the nature and iashioii ol the lioriis, winch are black and hollow, like those of 
the rum, or the goat, and never tall. The second he calls the Revel, wliich is 
rrither hss than tlie former; its eyes also seem larger; and its horns, instead of 
Ix iiig round, are flattt‘d on the sides, as vvell in the male as the leiiiale. The 
third he callrt the Conn, wliii h very much itsembles the two former, but that it is 
still less ihiiii eitlier. Its horns also arc smaller in proportion, smoother than 

scenes, ami lesidiiig principally on the Inirren travellers sometimes come suthleiily at niglit 
♦lesoils ; these, however, they will tjuit m the iijmju u hcul, uud it is observed, that il‘ lu) 
night, to uppio.u'h lultivation, and it is said dvigs he present, they will scaixely rise and go 
in the desolated ]novinces ot Anyssniia, they further than a shoit disUiite to lie dimn 
are fond of resialiiig to the fields, where the again; hut if unusual noise distu.li llum, 
iiwult of ioiiiier agriculture InisJelt ahim- the whole tn>t off’ and evince symptoms of 
dance of gi-'iii growing wild, to seek cover anxiety till the letuiii of duy-liglit — C'l mkic. 
and lood, and thus concealed, they are hunted * Thf K\ks ok ’i he Ga/.ki lk — The sa- 
with ditiiiulty. The Arabs and Ueilomns cred wnleis took their smules fnmi sucli i>h- 
oi Atrica and VVesteiii Asia, »omet lines shoot jects as weve lieloie the eyes of the people lo 
them hy watching thevr appioach to the whom they adihessvtl tla.mst.lves. As an in- 
spimgs, or hunt tliem hy contiiviiig to gtt stance, the di.sciple laisid to life at Joppa 
suddenly among the held, uiid tluowing a was ftuppiisvil to liave been called Talnth.i, 
heavy stick lioruoutaiiy ut the nearest, and i.e IXncas, oi the antelope, fmin the beauty 
geiieially breiikiug the legs of one or more, of her eyes. And to this day, ime ot the 
The uohles in l*ersia. and the wealthy Turks, highest comphiueiils tliat can he paid to 
and Moors piusue them with the hawk, oi leiiialo beauty m the eastern legioiis is 
slip the Peisiaii lynx to suipnsethem; but <"/ You have the ey es ot an antelope.'* 
Ill all these cases, even when tlie hawk is The fleetness of the antelope W'as provethuil, 
flown, it is necessary to ciicumveut the ipmrry, eveu i:i tlie e.irliest times: the speecl ol Asahi i 
unless the lieul he so huge as to exceed the (-iid l^aniuel ii 18 .) is heautilully coiiqmred 
hounds of olaiiu, oi it would he labour m to that of the zehi,uutlthe Gudites weie s.ud 
vain to reucL them Although they feed to he as swift as the antelopes upon the 
most about dawu and twdight, waudeiuig iiiounttuus. 
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those of the other two, mid the unmilnr prominences beloiigingj to the kind 

are scarce discernible, and may rather be called 

li^ nnkles than prominences. Some of these ani- ^ 

mals are often seen streaked like the tiger. 

I'liese three are supposed to be of the same 
species. The fourth he calls the Zeiran, the 
horns only of which he lias seen; which from 
their size, and the description of travellers, he 


supposes to belong to a larger kind of the 
jrazelle, found in India and Persia, under that 


The fifth he calls theKoba,and the sixth the ^ 

Kob ; these two difi'er from each other only in " 
size, the former being much larger than the 

latter. The muzzle of these animals is much longer than those of the or(lin;tr\ 
gazelle; the head is differently shaped, and they have no depressions nnd(*r 

the eyes, Tlie seventh he calls alter its ICgvpfian 
name, the Algazel ; which is shaped prettv ioik li 
like the ordinary gazdie, except that the horns 
are mueh longer, being generally tliree fee t froni 
^ the point to the insertion; whereas, in the com 

mon gazelle, the} are not above a foot ; tliev an 
smaller also, and st^-aigliter till near the extremities, 
when they turn short, with a very sharp tlexiire 
Urilto black and smooth, and the anmilar ])ro- 

scarcely observable. The eighth is 
^ a called the Pazaii ; or, by some, the llezoar goaf, 

which greatly resembles the former, except a small 
variety in their horns; and also with this ditfer- 
* c^mn. ence, that as the algazel feeds upon the plains, 

(his IS only found in the inmnifains. I’hey are 
both inhabitants of the same countries and cli- — ' 

mate ; being found in Kg} pt, Arabia, and Persia. 

This last is the animal famous for that concre- 

fiori in the intestines or stornacli, called the 

oriental bezoar, which was once in such repute 
all over the world for its medicinal virtues. The 

word bezoar is supposed to bike its name either Ir 

from the pazan or pazar, which is the animal 
that produces it; or fiami a word in the Arabic. ^ IB ,\/‘i 

language, which signifies antidote, or counter if 

poison. It is a stone of a glazed blackish colour, 

found in the stomach, or the intestines of some " > 

animal, and brought over to us from the East 

Indies. Like all other animal concretions, it is found to hu'c a koul mI ton h ns 
or hard substance within, upon whicii the exlennii cnatiiigs were f(»rined , for, 
upon being sawed thnmgh, it is seen to have layer ov^t la}er, as in an onion, 
'rliis nucleus is of various kinds ; sometimes the buds of a shrub, Hornetimes a 


piece of stone, and sometimes a marcasite. This stone is from the size of an acorn 
to that of a pigeon’s egg ; the larger the stone, the more valuable it is held ; it.s 
price increasing, like that of a diamond There was a time when a stone of four 
ounces sold in Europe for above two hundred pounds ; but, at present, the price 
Is greatly fallen, and they arc in very little esteem. The bezoar is o(‘ various 
colours ; sometimes of a blood colour, sometimes of a pale yellow , and of all the 
shades between these two. It is generally glossy, smooth, and has a fragrant 
smell, like that of ambergrease, probably arising from tlie aromatic vegetables 
upon which the animal that produces it, feeds. It has been given in vertigoes, 
epilepsies, palpitations of the heart, colic, jaundice, and, in those places where 
the dearness, and not the value of medicines, is consulted, in almost every disor 
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(Irr iiH'idnit <0 rnnii. In all, pt^rhapa, if Is t'fjually rfl'n ju ions, arhn^ on]} as an 
al)sorbont poudcr, and possessing viilnes < cjual to common chalk, or crabs’ 
(laws, .bi<ii('ions ])li\ sinans lia\ c, ibcndorc, rbscaiab'd it, and tins c( it liiaf ed 
mrdn inc is now clmdfy consumed in countries wiiere flic knonledtre ol nature 
has been ))ut little advancml. 

d\) n lurn, tberelore, to the varu tlt s in the /gazelle tribe, the ninth is called the 
Kaniruer, and is a native of Senega!. 'Ibis ddlers hoinewhat in shapi* and 
<‘oloui troni tlie rest; but }>artieuiaily in the shape of its iionis, ulneh au' 
straight to near the points, whete tiie} < rook forward, pretty mm h in the same 
maniK'i as in the idiamois th(*v crook backward. I he tenth varit ty ot tlie gazelle 
IS the Viitehijie, so wa ll known to the Fiijibsh. w ho ha\ e jj;ivtn it the n.one 
Ibis animal is ot the size oi a ro<‘ hm k. and resembles the i;a7t lie in rnativ 
paitieuhus, but ddlers in others- it has <U‘cper t'ci' pils than tlu iormer ; the 
horns me formed ddteiently also, bein^^ ahout sixteen inelies lon^^, almost 
turn Inn;,'' eai li other at the bottom, and spieadini^ as they nse, so as at their 
tijis to b( 'oxleen im hes asumito 1 Ium lia\e lhi‘ annular pifuuinmices ot their 
kind, t)ul not so distinj^ uishabli' .is- jn (hr ‘(a/rlie however, thev have a double 
tlexure, wlm h is vaoy rein. irk, I'ole , and serves to (bstm;^uish them from all 
others of tiuor kim.. At tin* 
root they luiy a tufi ot Ihor, 
whii'li is inii^rr than that ot anv 
jiait of the body Ldve otheis 
f)t till' .same kind, the antelofve is 
blown on the back, and wlute 
under the belly ; hut these < o- 
lour,> are not srp<iiateil bv the 
blaek streak which w tf> be 
loiind ill all iln‘ rest of the y.i 
zelle kinds. 1 heu‘ an' dilleieiit 
soils (d' tins animal, some with 
lar^m- horns than otlicTs, and 
nitiers with It' ^s, The one w tin h 
makes the eleyeiith variety in 
the i^mzeile kind, Mr Hulbui 
ealls tin' Lidnn ,wliirh has very lou:; h.iro' . and the other, wliicli is the twelltii 
ami list, lir < a!is flii Indian Ant<‘lopt‘, tlie hoi ns ol whu li are vi'ry small. 










f MU VS ANTCfAua: -- 
sjK'eu's iu liiditi, 

in iii'wl. ef hi!} t'l Mvty 
or i't'U) lU’s, leil hy a daiK- 
<t)]o'iu.l luu k 'I'lii'y u'uiiiin 

uivan.hjiy on the oju-n plains, 
us to e d.mi^ei troiu a th^- 
tance (.'aueuo AViliianwou 
.'ind otht'i N| 'tats men st.itr, th.it 
when a lieui is loheited to lie 
down and funnaate on some 
l.ivounte s])ot,the younp; males 
and some leinales uie detai li- 
ed two or thrt'c Imndied }uids 
each way, to keep watch, espe- 
cially if there he cluinpK of 
j^iass 01 huslues, hehiiid which 
a nuin might lurk unseen, ex- 
cept foi such a precaution. — 
it IS folly,” says he, “to slip 
greyhounds after them ; for, 
excepting by surprise, success is not to lie 
expected, but perhaps at the expense of their 
lives The height and distance oi their 
'-'ounds iw indeed woudi'iful, and said to be 
\) 


Antelopo.) 

at Icajt twelve feet from the ground, and over 
twenty -five o; thviiy feet of space, and as it 
M'ere f)r tlieir own amusement, a^vjH^aiing <'* 
deiidc the dogs that follow them. Tlie cha-r, 
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To these may be added three or four varieties more, ^vhich it is not easy 
to tell whether to refer to the goat or the gazelle, as tliey equally resemble both 
The tirst of these is the Bubalus, an animal that seems to partake of the mixed 
natures of the cow, the goat, and the deer. It resembles the stag in the size and 
figure of its body, and particularly in the shape of its legs ; but it has permanent 
horns, like the goat, and made entirely like those of the gazelle kind ; it also 
resembles that aniifial in its way of living ; however, it differs in the make of its 
head, being exactly like the cow in the length of its muzzle, and in the disposi- 
tion of the bones of its skull, from which similitude it has taken its name. 

llie l)ubaJus is common enough in Barbary, and has often been called by the 
name of the Barbary Cow, from which animal it differs so widely. It partakes 
pretty much of the nature of the antelope — like that having the hair short, the 
hide black, the ears pointed, and the flesh good for food. 

The second anomalous ni imal of the goat kind Buffon calls the Condorna. It 

is suppo.sed to be equal in size to the 
largest stag, but with hollovv horns, 
like those of the goat kind, and with 
varied flexures, like those of the ante- 
lope. lliey are above three feet long; 
and, at their extremities, about two feet 
asunder. All along the back there runs 
a white list, which end-s at the insertion 
of the tail ; another of the same cuioin 
crosses this, at the bottom of the neck, 
which it entirely Rurrounds ; there are 
two more of the same kind ninning 
round the body, one behind the fore 
legs, and tlie other running naiallel to 
it before the hinder. The colour of tlio 
rest of the hod> is grayish, excejit the 
bellv , w hich is white : it has also a hmg, 
gray beard ; and its legs, though lung, 
are wfdl proportioned. 

The third that may be meiitioiied, he calls the Giiiba. it resembles the 
gazelle^ in every particular, except in the colour of the belly, which, as we have 
seen, is white in them, but in this is of a deep brown. Its horns also are not 
mark(>d with annular prominences, but are smootli and polished. It is also 
remarkable lor wliite list.s, on a brown ground, that are disfioHed along the 
aininal’s body, as if it were covered with a harness. Like the former, it is a na- 
tive of Airica. 

The African wild goat of Grimmius is the fourth. Jt is of a dark asli colour; 
and in the middle of tlie head is a hairy tuft, standing upright; on both sides, 
between the eyes and the nose, there are very deep cavities, greatiT than tliose 
oftlie other kinds, which contain a yellow oily liquor, coadgulatiiig into a blai k 
sulistance, that has a smell between musk and civet, ’riiis being taken away, 
the liquor again runs out, and coadgiilates, as before. I'hese cavities have no 
cotunrumicatioii with the eyes, and, consequently, this oozing substance can have 
nolhing of the nature of tears. 

To this we add the Chevrotin, or little Guinea deer, which is the least of all 
clu\en-iooted quadrupeds, and perhaps the most beautiful ; its legs, at tlw' 
smaUest part, arc not much thicker than the flank of a tobacco-pipe ; it is about 
seven inehes high, and about twelve from the point of the nose to the insertion 
ot the tail. It is the most delicately shaped animal in the world, being com- 
pletely iorrned like a stag in miniature— except that its horns, when it has any, 
are more ot the gazelle kind, being hollow and aniiulated in the same manner. 

therefore, as an amusement, Tfor tke venison till the dogs come up ; or by surprise, with 
is dry and lean,) is conducted by the Hindoo the lynx, as in Persia. 'I'bey arc touud over 
rrinces, with hawks, who fly at and fix tlieir the whole peuiusula of India, 
talons on the head and throat ui the quany, Ouju-.is'ial 1'jei.u Sfouts* 
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It has two canine teeth in the upper jaw; in w]ji<h respect it differs from all 
other animals of the goat or deer kind, and thus makes a species entirely dis- 
tinct by itself, lliis wonderful animal’s colour is not less pleasing ; the hair, 
which is short and glossy, being in some of a beautiful yellow, except on the 
neck and belly, which is white. 'Hiey are natives of India, Guinea, and tin# 
warm climates between the tropics, and are found in great plentv.'^ 


* Awditionac 0 ¥ this SeKciEs. — There 
au’ several other uutelojHs not mentiouetl by 
(iohlsinltli, winch we append heie, and (nst, 
The Sj*uin(i-Hok. This animal is well 
known to tlie colonists at the Cape. “ It is 
e.isily (lisiinguisheil,” sa)s Mr. Ihirchell, 
Ironi .ill the known species, by the verv 
long, white hail along the middle ul' tlie 
liack, ivhich. l}iog is concealed neaily 
l)\ the fur on each side, and is t*x]»ainled only 
wdu n it t.ikes those extnuinbnury leaps which 
tiiht sugg*‘strd Its na ne.” The same wiitei’s 
desinj)ii()u of a lierd of spring-boks is very 
})Ktuies(|iie ; “ At tliis high level, wc entered 
upon a veiy extensive, open plain, abounding 
to .in incu'dible ilegiee in wild animals ; — 
.imong which wane several large lienls of 
ipiakk.is, niid many te/A/e //•'r.sV.v, or ; 

Imt the yt) wore far the most nu- 

meious, and, like flocks ot sheep, completely 
covered several paiti ol tlu pi.iin 'Their 
nnceit.un movement', iviideted it irnpossihh' 
to estimate tlieii inunlM'i ; hut, 1 believe, if I 
weie to guess at two tlumsand, I should still 
he within the trntli This is tme of the most 
h(>.inlifnl of the .intelopes of southern Africa, 
and It IS certainly One of the most numerous. 



(Spriiii'-Bok ) 


The plain afforded no other object to fix the 
attention ; and even if it had presented 
many, 1 should not readily have ceased ad- 
mirnig these elegant animals. It wa.s only 
occasionally that they took those remarkable 
leaps, which have been the origin of the 
name ; hut when grazing, or moving at lei 
sum, they walked or tiotted like other ante- 
lopes, oi as the comimm deer. Wiien pursued 
Ol hastening then \i,icc, tin y freipientlv took 


an extraordinary hound, rising with curved or 
elevated hacks higli into the air — generalJv 
to the height of eight feet, and apja-aiing as 
if about to take flight. Some of the licnls 
moved by us almost at musket-shot ; and I 
ohsened, that in crosMiug the beaten road, 
the greatei nuiiiher cleared it by one of those 
flying le.ijis. As the load was fjuite smoolb 
and level with the plain, there w.is no neces- 
sity lor the lea]>ing over it; hut it sieincd 
that the fear ut a snare, or a natural disposi- 
tion to regard man as an eiieiny, induced 
them to mistiust even the ground winch he 
had trodden. The migiatums ol lUMiuncia- 
hle companies of s])rin^^-hoks, fu'in imkuowu 
regions in the interior of Alrica to the .ibodes 
of civilization, are amongst the iiio^t ev(:a- 
ordinary examples of the lecundit} of anmi.d 
life. The va.sl quantity of a species jf buds 
of South America, W'hich iiroduce the 
(a m.imm',) in sufficient .ahuudance to lie .in 
article* of commerce — tlm Hocks ol jugeous ot 
Noith Amenca — the locusts of Aliu.i-— .ue 
not more striking than herds of spring boks 
Tlie immense migratory swarms ol thosi* 
animals which occasionally pom lluinsthev 
like a deluge" upon the noitheiii lioatn'is of 
the (’ape colony, have nevei been more \n id’i^ 
described th.iu by Captain Stoc kc*ustiom. tiic 
chief civil commissioner at tlie Ca]ie. 

“ It is scaicely ]>ossible for a petson p.iss- 
ing over some of the extensive ti.icis ol tlie 
interior, and ailmuiug that ( leg, ml antelope, 
the spring -hok, thinly scalteivd o\ei the 
plains, and hounding in playful innocence, 
to figuie to Inmsell that those oinameuts of 
the deseit can often become as (K^Inl.•t^ve as 
tlie lociiNts themselves. The incred.ible nuin- 
bei*s winch sometimes pour m horn the noith, 
dining jirotracted drought.s, distu'ss the far- 
mer inconceivably. \nv attempt at luimen- 
cal coinpututiou would be in v.uu. In the 
iuteiun. the graziei m.ikes up his mind to 
look for pastiue for hi.s flocks elsewhere, and 
considers himself entiieiy dispossessed of hi.s 
lands until heavy rams fall. Every attem]»t 
to save the cultivated fields, if they be not 
inclosed by high and thick hedges, jiroves 
abortive. Heaps of dry manure are placed 
close to each other round the fields, and set 
on fire in the evening, in hopes that the 
dense smoko wull deter the inroads of the 
antelope ; hut the dawn of day expose.s the 
invffitacy of the precaution, by showing the 
lauds which appeared proud of their pro- 
mising verdum the evening before, eoveied 
with tho^^saiids, and leaped level with the 
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Such is the list of the g^azelles, all which pretty nearly resemble the deer m 
form and delicacy of shape : but have the horns hollow, single, and permafienf, 
like those ol the goat. The v properly fill up, as has been already observed, the 
interval between these two kinds of animals ; so that it is ditticult to tell where 
the goat ends, and the deer may be said to begin. 

The gazelles are, in general, inhabitants of llie warmer climates ; and contri- 
bute, among other embellishments, to add beauty to tliosc forests that are for 
ever green. Thev are often seen feeding in herds, on the sides of the moun- 
tain, or in the shade of the woods ; and fly altogether, upon the smallest 
approaches of danger. They bound with such swiftness, and are so very shy, 
tliat dogs or men vainly attempt to pursue them. Accordingly,, in all those 
countries where they are chiefly found, they are pursued by falcons ; and this 
admirable manner of hunting makes one of the principal amusements of the 
upper ranks of peojjle all over the east. 

The Arabians,. Persians, and Turks breed up for this purpose that kind of 
hawk called tlie Falcon Gentle. Their expedition is conducicd with profound 
silence; their dogs are taught to hang behind; while the men, on the fleetest 
coursers, look round for the game. Whenever they spy a gazelle at the projier 
distance, they point the falcon to its object, and encourage it to pursue. 'I'he 
falcon, with the swiftness of an arrow, flies to the animal; that, knowing its 
danger, endeavours, but too late, to escape. The falcon soon corning up with 
its prey, fixes its talons, one into the aniinars cheek, the other into its throat, 
and deeply wounds it. On the other hand, the gazelle attempts to escape, Imt 
is generdlly wounded too deeply to run far. 'Fhe falcon clings with the utmost 
perseverance, nor ever leaves its prey till it falls ; upon wliieh the hunters from 
behind approaching, take up both, and reward the falcon with the blood of the 
fipoil. 

They sometimes also hunt these animals with the Ounce. This carnivorous and 
fierce creature being made tame and domestic, generally sits on horseback 
behind the hunter, and remains there with the utmost composure, until tlie ga- 


giound. Instances have hern known of 
i,oine of these j»ro<ligious diovjis passing 
tlirougli flocks of bheej), and uumberh of the 
latter earned along with the torrent, being 
lo^t to the ownersi, and becoming a piey to 
wild lieasts. The Atncan colonists can form 
no conception of tlie cause ol the extraordi- 
nary appearance ot thei>e animals; and from 
then nut being able to account for it, those 
who have not been eye-witnesses of such 
scenes consider their accounts as exagge- 
rated ; but an insjH'ction of the country soutli 
of the Oiange River solves the ditiiculty at 
once The immense desert tiacts between 
that river and tlie colony westward of the 
Zeekoe River, though destitute of iiennaiicnt 
si)iings, and therefore uninhabitable by hu- 
liuin lieings for any length of time, are, 
notwithstanding, Interspei-sed with stagnant 
pools, or natural reservoir-s of brackish water, 
winch, however bad, satisfies the game. In 
these endless plains, the spring-boks niulti> 
ply, undisturbed by the hunter, except when 
occasionally the busUman destroys a few 
with his j) jisoiied arrows, until tlie country 
literally swarms with them ; when, perhaps, 
one year out of four or five, a lasting drought 
leaves the pools exhausted, and parches up 
the soil naUirally inclined to stuihty. This 
want, principally of water, drives those niy» 
riads of iimmals either to the Orange River, or 


to the colony, when tfiey intrude in the man 
ner above described.” 

Tim Elk Antllope is also an inhabitant 
of the Cbipe, as w'ell as tfie gieatest jiart of 
India, and is one of the larger kiiuls of anle- 
lojies. The elk antelojies live in phuns and 
valleys; and wlieii hunted, always lun, if 
pos-ible, against the wind, Tliey aie not 
very swift, and being in geneial tat esp- 
cially the males, which are alwu\s the laigt'st 
of the held -are soon tired. Tlie hunter 
generally g< ts to the windwaid of tlie amrnai, 
which when he has accoinnhshed, he takes 
an oppmtunity of thiowing himself from his 
horse, and instantly shoots tlu* flying game. 
The female has horns like the male, hut 
smaller, which the Hottentots use foi tohacco- 
pipes. 

Besides these, there are tlie Wood Ante- 
lop, the Cervine Antelope, the Scythian Au- 
telop, and tlie Giiu, 

Thb Gnu may be added to the tribe of 
antelopes : it is the Hottentot name for a 
peculiar animal, which, with respect to its 
fonn, is somewhat between the horse and tlie 
ox. As the liyiena dog, or wilde hand of 
South America, connects the dog and wolf 
tribe with that of the hymna, in like manner 
docs the gnu form a graceful link letwcea 
the bufl'alo and the antelope. 
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is shown ; it is then that it exerts all its arts and fierceness ; it does not at 
once fly at its prey, but approaches sljly, turninfj and wintbnji about until it 
comes within the proper distance, when all at once it bnuiulH upon the heedless 
iiuirnal. and instantly kills it, and sucks its blood. If, on the other hand, it 
misses its aim, it rests in its place, without attempting to puisne anj farther, 
but secins ashamed of its own inability. 

Upmi the whole, bowTVcr, these aniinals, whatever be the arts used to pursue 
them, are very ddlicult to l>e taken. As they are rontiiiually subject to alarms 
fiom carnivorous beasts, or from man, they keep chiefly in the most solitary and 
inaceessible places, and find their only protection from situations ol the greatest 
danger."^ 

♦ View oe the Animat. Creation m female. Several other aquatic birds were 
THE Interiou oe THE Capr. — Wc would niot With aliout iht* Sea-Cow River, attracted 
not interrupt the text, after tlie copious note thither, no doubt, by the vast quantities of 
quoted trorn BuicheU's woik on an interesting fij,h that it contained. Of these, a species of 
ineinher of the animal kingdom at the Cajie, i:yprmu&, of a silvery colour, was the most 
the s])iiiig-bok ; we insert here a view of the common ; and we caught also a siiecies of 
astoiiisliing variety and fecundity of birds Silurus. The most remarkable of the birds 
and beasts aioutid tb.it colony. Mr. Harrow were the VUitalea kucorodta or white spoon- 
sa}s, “ Dpon the plains of the Sea-(k>w bill, the great white pelican, and the flamingo. 
River we fell in with spnng-boks in countless \Ve saw also the common crane (CVt/a), the 
t loops, with liartebeesth and boute boks. Nuinidian crane {f trgo), and the heron 
Chi.ikkas fioiu lift y to a hundred lu a troop (ri/orcrtV, the bald dn.s (c«/rwA), the Cape 
weie hourly seen. The smaller kinds of curlew, and the coinmou coot 
game weie also very plentiful. Hares were “ In the neighbourhood of such places' as 
continually auioiig the hor'»es‘ feet. C)f this are most frequented by gr.inunnor<»us aiii- 
.iniinal me fom kiiovin sjk ^ iu <n near uials, the carnivorous tribe aie, as might 
tlu* colonv, — the coiiiiuon liaie, the t'ape n.ituralh ^‘e exjieeteil. the most .iluinihiiit. 
lime, the uiouutain luue, and the red'iuiuped The p«-asantry wea*, however, much sur- 
hare. Ol the last, the exteiiur pait of the pnse<l, that no mote tlian one lion had been 
thighs and its long tail aie ui .1 deep chestnut seen bv the p.uiv. among the leedy l>auks of 
coloui, and llu: ears aie much shorter than the Se'a-eow' RuVr, a part of the coiintiy that 
in the otheus. Cape puitndges and the has at all times been considered as jiarticu- 
NamaiKjua giouse were etpiaily plentilul. laily mfe&ted by this annual, and where they 
The latter is a gieganous biul, and we uMudly are also of a much l.uger sue, as well as of a 
met with it lu laitre co\e\s ncai .i.i tlu> tiiTcer temper, tliau those of the lower parts 
spiiugs ot water. So htlle were the\ mtimi- of the colony The people of Sneuwberg are 
dati'd at the appioach ct our peojdc.that they great sutloreis fiom then frequent visits, par- 
snll'eied 1 hemsehL'.s to bt* kiiocketl down with ticuiailvin their horses, to t lie flesh of winch, 
whijis ami sticks. A luuv s])eties ot kurhueii after that of a Ilottent^d. the lion seems to 
01 I'Ust.ud was als*'* seen here ; it appeared to give a decidetl prefeience. The fanners liere 
be something like the tetrix or Fieiich field have a kmd of dog that is not af.aul to at- 
diiek, but was so very wilil and scaice that tack .1 boa, and it is saul that instances have 
not one oi them ^’.aild be procured. The occuued wheieiu two of these together have 
Kg\ptiau M.ick ibis {Tauialus mger) and been able to destroy him. This domestic 
.inotla i species ol tantalus, called hy the animal is as huge, but not so strouglv made, 
i.unu'is the liaddadas, were obtained at this as the Newfoundland dog, of a dark cinereous 
place. The 1 . liter utter the most horiid brown, with black and terrugmuus .stripes, a 
.scrciims that can be imagined. believe it long, straight tail ; long, penduious ears, and 
lias not yet been described. Tlie baek spurious toes on the hind legs. Of tigers, as 
is black ; tlie ridge ol the upper maudi- tliey are culled in the colony, the peasantry 
ble, and the upper pari of the toes, red; distinguish two sorts, the tiger of the mouu- 
liead, neck, nnd abdomen, cinereous blue; tainti, and the tiger of the plains. Of the 
wing, and tail featliers, deep violet blue; first, the upper pUit of the body luid exterior 
back leathers gieen, edged with dusky paits of the legs are of a fallow ground, with 
brown ; bboulders and covering leathers of irregular black spots, some circular, some 
the wings of a metallic lustre and iiidesccut. hiuuted, and others ocellatcd ; in some parts 
The mountain goose, the Egyjitiau goose, distinct, in otliers nmiimg togtdher in clus- 
and the mountaiu duck were seen in con- ters; the sides, helly, and interior parts of 
sivlerahle nuinbers. The lust species au.swers tlm legs, a white ground, with large. Mack, 
to the description of the cana ; but tliero circular spots ; upper part of the tail fulvous, 
seems to he a mistake in giving the white wutl oblong black spots ; under part banvd 
liead to tlie male, which is found only ill the aciohs with alternate black and white bands 
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vibrissffi or strong bristles about the mouth, tracted to all such jdaces as abounds with 
silveiy white; a black line alon^ tlie fore game. In the vicinity of the Sea-(/Ow River, 
part ol‘ the shoulders to the chest ; length vultures were more numerous than they had 
from the nose to the end of the tad seven hitherto been seen in any part of the country, 
feet four inches ; length of the tad two feet Of these we distinguished three sorts, — the 
ten inches. The description answers ver^' large, black condor, the perciioiiteius, or 
nearly to that of the leopard, of which I be- Egyptian sacred vulture, and a third species, 
lieve it to be a variety only. The tiger of that seemed to ditfer from the second only in 
the plains is evidently of the same 8|>ecie8, si«e, being no more than two feet long. Tlu; 
the only difference being in the size, which female also of this biul, as well as that of the 
is a little laiger than that of the former ; and percnoptems, is distinguished from the 
' in the colour of the ground, which la a little whitish coloured male liy its plumage of 
lighter, both of which piobably may arise dusky brown. This small species is called 
from local circumstances. To another species by the peasantry the white crow. The sacred 
of the feline tube they give the name of leo- scavenger of Egypt meets not here with that 
pard. It IS not so long, but tbicker, taller, protection which wasaff'onled it mi tliebaiiks 
and much stronger than those described of the Nile, where, according to lleiodotns, 
above; the colour is cinereous, with small to de.stroy it was a capital cuine The perc- 
bl ick spots ; the neck and temples covered iioptcrns is a giegarious bud, and is usually 
ivilh long, crisp hair, like that of the mane of seen in flocks that rarely consist of tewer 
the lion ; tail two feet, flat, vertical, spotted than fifty ; and they are generally attended 
halfway from the root, and the other half ivith two or thu'e condors, as many ol the 
amudated ; a thick black line fiom the inte- small white kind above mentio.ied, and a 
nor angle of the liyo extends to the opening of whole flock of the vultimne crow. An ani- 
the mouth, (.X this species we procured a mal is no sooner shot than these birds appear 
young one ; it became instantly tame, and as hovering at an immense height m the air, 
phi) fid as the domestic kitten. Most beusts from whence they jilunge down the uiomenf 
of prey, if taken young, may almost instantly that the carcasn is left alone. Ithasoitm 
he rendered taiin*. The fieice lion oi the been a subject of astonishment to me, iu»m 
tiger is sooner reconciled to a stale of domes- whence they could so instantuneoiidy colleet 
tication than the timid antelope; and the themselves in a body to souse upon their pre\ ; 
cadaverous ciocuta, the wild dog, has lately but at the same tune it convinced me of the 
been domesticated in the Sneuwherg, where accuracy of Pliny’s observation, where he 
it IS now consideied as one of the best him- s.iys that vultures are accustomed to liovei 
ters after game, and as faithful and diligent about a place two or three tla)s heloie the 
as any of the common sort of domestic <logs, di alh of a diseased animal, and Unit they 
yet in a state of nature there cannot possilily have a presentiment when and at wh.it time 
DC a more savage animal. a caieass will l>e found.’' — Ji.\itiiow's 

‘‘ Buds as well as beasts of prey, arc at- vtLs in Ai-»ica, 
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CHAP. VIII. 

THE MUSK ANIMAL. 


The more we search into natnre^ the more 
we shall find how little she is known ; and 
we shall more than once have occasion to 
find, that protracted inquiry is more apt to 
teach us modesty, than to produce infomia- • 
tion. Although the number and nature of 
quadrupeds at first glance seems very little 
known ; yet, when we come to examine 
closer, we find some with which we are very 
partially acquainted, and others that are utter 
ly unknown. 

Of all quadrupeds, there is none so Justly 
the reproach of natural historians, as that 
which bears the musk. This perfume, so 
well knownri to the elegant, and so very useful 
in the hands of the physician, a medicine that 
lias for more than a century been imported 
from the east m great quantities, and during 
all that tune has been improving in its repu- 
tation, IS neveTlhelrss, so very little understood, that it remains a doubt whether 
the animal tliat prodiues it be a hog, an ox, a goat, or a deer."^ 

The musk w liich comes to Europe, is brought over in small bags, about the 
si/e of a pigeon’s egg, winch, when cut open, appear to contain a kind of diiskv, 
reddish substance, like coagulated blood, and which, in large quantities, has a 
yt rv strong smell ; hut when mixed and diffused, beciunes a very agreeable per- 
fume. Indeed, no substance now known in the world has a stronger and more 
permanent smell. A grain of musk perfumes a wliole room ; and its odour 
contmurs for some days, without diminution. Rut in a larger quantity if con- 
tinues tor >ears together ; and hi ems si arce wasted in its weight, although it iias 
filled (he atmos})here to a great distaiu’e with its parts. It is particularly used 
in medicine, in nervous and hysteric disorders ; and is found in such cases, to 
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* Tin: Ml SR Tribe. — The musk is a 
taiiuly of (iua<liui)eds whose foim and liftan- 
lUT have, till lately, vemaintMl in imu-h ohscu 
lit}. The numljer of S]H*cies already known 
amounts to seven. They luhahit warm cli- 
m.itos, auvl, like other mountain quadrupeds, 
w under in places the most difficult of access, 
are ^lossessed of powers of gmat activity, ami 
when pursued, take refuge among tiie highest 
summits. The well-known porfumo called 
musk is contained in an oval receptaclij, 
liardly as large as an egg, hanging from the 
middle of the abdomen, and is peculiar to 
the male. The species from which this is 
procured is the musk of TliilK’t — an animal 
about the size of a small roebuck, measuring 
about thiee feet three inches in length, and 
two feet three inches in height The tad is 
so short, as to be hardly visible. The gene- 
ral colour 18 a deep iron gray. The ears are 
large, and the upper jaw is considerably 
longer than the lower, and is furnished on 
each side with an encurvod tusk, extending 


neaily two inches beyond the mouth : these 
tusks are sharjvedgeil on their inner side. 

The musk animals, (of which there are 
now ascertained to be six species, ^ are inha- 
bitants, almost exclusively, of India and the 
Indian isles Two or three of the species 
are so small, as scarcely to exceed the r.ibbit 
size. 

It is generally asserted, that wlicn the 
ttmsk-hag is first opened, so powerful an 
odour comes from it that every person ]ne- 
sent is obliged to cover Ids mouth and nose 
with several folds of linen; and that, not- 
1|®thstanding this prt‘caution, the blood will 
ii^uently gush from the nose. When the 
musk IS fresh, a very small quantity is in- 
supportable in a confined place : it causes 
giddiness m the head and hemorrhages, which 
have sometimes proved fatal. Besides the 
Thibetian, the other five are comprised under 
thi names of the Indian, Guinea, Ceylon, 
Java, and Brazilian musk. 
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be the most powerful remedy now in use : however, tlie animal that furnishes 
this admirable medicine, has been very variously described, and is known but 
veiT imperfectly. 

The description given of this animal by Grew, is as follows : — The musk ani 
mal IS properly neither of the goat nor deer kind, for it^has no horns, and it is un 
certain whether it ruminates or not; however, it wants the fore-teeth in the 
upper jaw, in the same manner as in ruminating animals ; but at the same time, 
it has tusks like those of a hog. It is three feet six inches in length, from the 
head to the tail; and the head is above a half a foot long. The fore part of the 
head is like that of a grey-hound; and the ears are three inches long, and erect, 

, like those of a rabbit ; but the tail is not above two inches. It is cloven-footed, 
like beasts of the goat kind ; the hair on the head and legs is half an inch long, 
on the belly an inch and a half, and on the back and buttocks three inches, and 
proportionably thicker tlian in any other animal. Jt is brown and w hite altcT- 
nately, from the root to the point ; on the head and thighs it is brown, but under 
the belly and tail white, and a little curled, especially on the back and bell\. 
On each side of the lower jaw, under the corners of the mouth, there is a tuft of 
thick air, which is short and hard, and about three quarters of an inch long. 
7^he hair, in general, of this animal, .is remarkable for its softness and line t(*\- 
ture ; but what distinguishes it particularly are the tusks, which are an inch and 
a half long, and turn back in the form of a hook ; and more particularly the bag 
which contains the musk, which is three inches long, two broad, and stands out 
from the belly an inch and a half. It is a very fearful annual, and, therefore, 
it has long ears ; and the sense of hearing is so quick, that it cun discover an 
enemy at a great distance. 

After so long and circumsfantial a description of this animal, its nature is hut 
very little known ; nor has any anatomist as yet examined its internal striu lure ; 
or been able to inform ns whether it be a ruminant animal, or one of the hog 
kind; how the musk is formed, or whether those bags in which it comes to ns 
be really belonging to the animal, or are only the sophistications of t(ie \endci\s. 
Indeed, when we consider the immense quantitie.s of tins substance which are 
consumed in Europe alone, not to mention the east, where it is in still gi eater 
repute than here, we can hardly suppose that arty one animal can furnish the 
supply; and particularly when it must be killed before the bag can \w obtained. 
We are told, it is true, that the musk is often deposited by the annual upon 
trees and stones, against which it rubs itself when the quantity becomes mu as\ ; 
but it is not in that form which we receive it, but always in what seems t(» be 
its own natural bladder. Of these, 1 averner brought home near two thousand 
in one year; and as the animal is wild, so many must, during (hat space, ha\c 
been hunted and taken. But as the creature is represented very shv, and as it 
is found but in some particular provinces of the easti the wonder is liow its bag 
should be so cheap, and furnished in such great plenty. 

Musk was some years ago in the highest request as a perfume, and but little' 
regarded as a medicine; but at present its reputation is totally changed ; and 
having been found of great benefit in physic, it is but little regarded for llic pur- 
poses of elegance. It is thus that things which become necessary, cease to t <)u- 
finue pleasing: and the consciousness of their use, destroys their jxnvci id' 
adiuinistering delight. 
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CHAP. IX. 

ANIMALS OF THE DEER KIND ^ 

If wc compare the stag and the bull as to shape and form, no two animals can 
be more unlike ; and yet if we examine their internal structure, we shall find a 

striking similitude between them, indeed, 
their differences, except to a nice observer, 
will sprcely be perceivable. All of (he 
deer kind want the g^lhbladder ; iheir kid- 
neys are formed differently ; (heir spleen is 
^ also proportionably larger; (heir tail is 
shorter; and their horns, which are solid, 
are renewed every, year. Such are the 
.slight internal discriminations between two 
animals, one of w hich is among the sw iftest, 
and the other the heaviest of the brute cre- 
ation. The stag is one bf (those innocent 
and peaceable animals that seems made to 
embellish the forest, and animate the soli* 
tudes of nature. 

The stag, or Hart, whose female is called 
a hind, and the young a calf, differs in size 
and in horns from a fallow deer. He is 
much larger, and his horns are round ; 
whereas in the fallow kind they are brnacl 
and palmated. Hy these ihc animal’s age is known. The first year, the stag 
has no horns, but a horny excrescence, which is short, rough, and covered 
with a thin hairy skin, llie next year the horns are single and straight ; the 
third year they have two antlers, three the fourth, four the fifth, and five the 
sixth ; (his luimlx^r is not always certain, for sometimes there are more and often 
less. V\ hen arrived at the sixth year, the antlers do not alwavs increase : and, 
although the number may amount (•> six or seven on each side, yet the animal's 
age is then estimated rather from tin size of the antlers and the thickness of 
(he branch which sustains them, than from their variety. 

These horns, large as they seem, are, notwithstanding, shed every year, and 
new ones come in their place. The old horns are of a firm, solid texture, and 
usually employed In making handles for knives and other domestic utensils. 
But, while young, nothing can be more soft or tendr r ; and the animal, as if 
ctinscious of ills own imbecility, at Hlose times, instantly upon shedding his for- 
mer horns, retires from the rest of his fellows, and hides himself in solitudes and 
thickets, never venturing out to pasture, except by night. During this time, 
which most usually happens in the spring, the new horns are very painful, and 
have a quick sensibility of any external impression, llie flies also are extremely 
troublesome to him. When the old horn is fallen off, the new does not begin 
immediately to appear ; but tlie bones of the skull are seen covered only with a 
transparent periosteum, or skin, which, as anatomists teach ns, cov ers the bones 
of all animals. After a short time, however, this skin begins to swell, and to 
form a soft tumour, which contains a great deal of blood, and which begins to 
be covered with a downy eubstaiicc that has the feel of velvet, and appears 

* The quadrupeds of this tribe have horns teeth ; but sometimes a single one is found 
which are solid and branched ; they are re- on e«^ch side in the upj>er jaw. There are 
newetl every year, and when young are clothed about fourteen distinct s^iecies. They are all 
with a fine; velvety, vascular'skiii, which falls evliemely active, inhabiting chiefly woods and 
oft when the norns have attaimnl their full neglected situations; and in fighting, not 
size In the lower jaw they have eight fmnt only make ime ol their horns, hnt stajip (nii- 
teeth , and are generally ileshtute ot canine onsly with the fore teet. 
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nearly of the same colour with the rest of the animal’s hair. 71iis tumour every 
flav bmls forward from the point like tiie g^raft of a tree ; and, rising; by decrees 
from the head;, shoots out the antlers on either side, so that in a fe\v days, in 
proportion as the animal is in condition, the whole head is completed. However, 
as was said above, in the beg^inninjj, its consistence is very soft, and has a sort 
of bark, which is no more than a continiiahon of the integument oflhe skull. It 
is velveted ami downy, and every wliere fiimlshe<l with blood vessels, that sup- 
ply the growing horns with noiinshment. As they creep along the sides of the 
branches, the print is marked over the whole surface ; and the larger tlie blood 
vessels, the deeper these marks are found to be: from hence arises the inequality 
of the surface of the deer's [lorns ; wliich, as we see, are furrowed all along the 
sides, the impressions diinimslilng towards the point, where the substance is as 
smooth and as solid as ivory, ]bit it ought to be observed, that this substance, 
of which the horns is composed, begins to h?irden at the bottom while the upper 
part remains soft, and still continues growing; from whein eit appears that the 
horns grow ditrereul-ly in deer from those of sheep or cows ; in whirh they are 
always seen to increase from the bottom. However, vvlicn the whole head has 
received it^ full growth, the extremities then begin to ac(|iiire their solidity ; the 
velvet covering, or bark, with its blood-vessels, dry up, and then begin to fall ; 
and this the animal hastens, by rubbing its antli rs against every tree it meets. 
In this manner the whole external surface being stripped oil by degrees, at 
length the whole head acquires its complete hardness, expansion, and beauty. 

I'lie beauty and size ot the horns ol the stag mark its strength and vigour; 
such of them as are sickly, or have been wounded, nev<T sh(»oting out tliat 
inagniticent profusion so inncb admired in ibis animal. 1 bus the horns may, in 
every respect, be resembletl to a v<‘getable substance, grafted noon the heail of 
an animal, l^ike a vegetable they grow from the extremities: liken vegetable 
Miey are for avvlule covered with a bark that nonnslu s them ; like a vegetable 
they have their annual production and decay; and a strong imagination might 
snpfiose that the It af} productions on wliicli the animul leeils go onee more to 
vegetate in his horns. ) 

'Idle stag is usuallN a twelvemonth old before the honis begin to ajipear, and 
then a single brancli is all that is seen lor the ^ear ensuing. About the begim 
ning of spring, all oi this kind a»e seen to shed tlieir liorns, whicli fall off of 
themselves ; though sometimes the animal assist^ the eflorfs of nature, bv 
rubbing tin rn against a tiee. It seldom hnt>f>ens that the branches on both 
sides lall oft' at tlie same time, fluTe often being (wo or three days between the 
dropping of tlie one and the other. I he rild stags nsiinlly shed their horns 
first, which generally happens (ovvatd;> the latter end of Febrnar}, or the begin 
iiing of March. 

As soon as the stags have 
shed their horns, they se|)a- 
rate from each other, ami 
seek the plainer parts of 
the country, remote from 
every other animal, which 
they arc utterly unable to 
opf)Of3e "I'liey th«*n walk 
with their heails stooping 
down, to keep tlieir horns 
bom striking against the 
branches of the <rees above, 
tn this s»at(‘ of imbecility 
tliey continue near threft 
months belore their hcadt 
have acquired their full 
growth and solidity; and 

tlien, by rubbing ibeni ( Ti.-rr.') 

-Ml h,r. liki' tins Vid jiHssim. 
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the brashes of every thicket, (hey at lenj^th clear (hem of the Hkiii 
ujiich liad contributed to their jfrowth and nourishment. It is said by some 
tijat the horn lakes the colour of the sap of the tree against which it is rubbed ; 
and that some thus become red, tvhen rubbed against the heath, and others 
brown, by rubbing against the oak ; this, however, is a mistake, since stags 
kept in parks where tliere arc no trees have a variety in the colour of their 
horns, which can be ascribed to nothing but nature. 

A short time alter they have furnished their horns, they begin to feel the im- 
pressions of the nit, or the desire of co)>u]ation. The old ones are the most 
forward; and about the end of August, or the beginning of September, they 
quit their thickets, and return to the mountain in order to seek tlie hind, to- 
whom ih^y rail with a loud, tremulous note. At this time their neck is swollen ; 
they appear bold and furious ; fly from country to countrv ; strike vvith their 
horns against the trees and other obstacles, and continue restless aud tierce until 
fhev have tkmud tlie female, wlio at fir-.t flics from them, but is at last compelled 
and overtaken. \Mieu two stiigs contend for the same female, how timorous 
soever they may appear at other limes, they then seem agitated with an uncom- 
mon degree ard(»ur: tliev paw up the earth, menace each other willi their 
liorus, ludlovv vvjtli a*! their i«)rce ; and, striking in a desperate manner against 
each other, seem determim d upfui death or victory , idiis combat continues 
till one of them is defeated or flies ; and it often happens that the victor is 
oblig(‘(l to fight several oi those battles belorc it remains undisputed master of 
the field. 'I'he old ones are generally the eompierors upon these occasions, as 
they have more strength and greater courage ; and these also are prefereii by 
(he hind to the young ones, as the latter are more feeble, and less ardent. 
However, they are all erjiiallv Inconstant, keeping to the female but a few davs, 
and then seeking out for another, not to be enjoyed, perhaps, without a repeti- 
tion of their former danger. 

in this manner (he stag rontimies to range from one to the other for about 
three wi'eks, the time the rut continues — during which he scarce eats, sleejis, or 
rests, but eontinnes to pursue, to combat, and to enjoy. At the end of this 
period of madness, for sucli n this animal it seems to he, the creature that was 
laddre fat, sleek, and glossy , becomes lean, feeble, and timid. He then retires 
from (he herd, to seek plenty and lepose; he frequents (lie side of the forest, 
and chooses the nu'st nourishing uaslun s. remaining tlu're till his strength is 
renewed. 1 lins is ins whole lile passed in the alternations of i)Ienty and want-— of 
corpnleiiee and inanition — of health and sickness, without iiaviiig his constitu- 
tion much aflected by the violence of the diange. As lie istfcbove five years 
coming to perfection, he lives about forty years ; and it is a general rule, that 
every animal lives about seven or eight times (he mimber of years which it con- 
tinues to grow. 

The usual colour of the stag in England is red; nevertludess, the gieafer 
nnniber in other conntnes are brown. Tliere are some few that are white, but 
these seem to have obtained this colour in n former state (^f domestic tameness. 
Of all the aniinaks that are natives of (his climate, there' are nom' (hat iiave such 
a beautiful eye as the slag; it is sparkling, sofl, and seiisilile His senses ot 
smelling and hearing are in no less perfeelinn. W hen he is in (In' least alarmed, 
lie lifts the bead and erects the ears, standing for a few minutes as d in a listening 
posture. Whenever he ventures upon some unknown gronrul, or quits hLs 
native covering, he first stops at (he skirt of the plain to examine all around ; 
he next turns against the wind, to examine by the smell if there be any enemy 
approaching. If a person should happen to wliislle or call out, at a distame, 
(he stag is seen to stop short in his slow, measiiretl pace, and gazes upon the 
stranger with a kind of aw k ward admiration; it (In* cnnning animal perceives 
neither dogs nor tire-arms pretiaring against .inn, he goes torward, quite nneon- 
ct'rned, and slowly proceeds without olleiing to tly. Man is not the enemy li'^ 
is most afraid of ; on tlie contrary, he seems o be delighted with the sound of 
the shepherd’s pipe, and the Inintei s .sonu'times iiiakt use of (h.it instrument to 
allure the onoi animal to ins dtNliiulum. 
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Tlic^stag eats slowly, and is very delicate in the choice of hi#|[iasture. Wlieii 
he has eaten a sufficiency, he then retires to the covert of some thicket to ehew 
the cud in security. His runiination, however, seems performed with mucli 
greater difficulty than with the cow or sheep ; for the grass is not returned from 
the first stomach without much straining, and a kind of hiccup, wfiicli is easily 
perceived during the whole time it continues. This may proceed from the 
greater length of his neck and tlie narrowness of the passage, all those of the 
cow and sheep kind having it much wider. 

This animars voice is much stronger, louder, and more tremulous in propor- 
tion as he advances in age ; in the time of rut it is even terrible. At that sensmi 
.he seems so transported with passion, that nothing obstructs bis fury ; and when 
at bay, he keeps the dogs otf with great intrepidity Some years ago, W'ijham, 
Duke of Cumberland caused a tiger and a slag to be inclosed in the same area ; 
and the stag made so bold a defence, that the tiger was at last obliged to fly. 
The stag seldom drinks in the winter, and still less in the spring, w hile the jilants 
are tender and covered over with dew. It is in the heat of summer, and during 
the time of rut, that he is seen constantly frequenting the side of rivers and lakes, 
as w-ell to slake his thirst as to coiil his ardour. He swims with great ease and 
strength, and best at those times when he is fatest, his fat keeping him buoyant, 
like oil upon the surface of the water. During the time of rut, he even ventures 
out to sea, and swims from one island to another, although there may be some 
leagues distance between them. 

I'he cry of the hind, or female, is not so loud as that of the male, and is never 
excited but by apprehension tor herself or her young. It need scarce lie men- 
tioned that she has no horns, or that she is more feeble or unfit for hunting than 
the male. When once they have conceived, they separate from the males, and 
then they both herd apart. The time of gestation continues between t'ight and 
nine months, and they generally produce but one at a time, d'heir usual 
season for bringing forth is about the month of May, or the beginning of June, 
during which they rake great rare to hide their Noiing in the most obscure 
thickets. Nor ivS this precaution without reason, since almost every ereature^ is 
then a formidable enemy: the eagle, the falcon, the os])rey, the wolf, tlic dog, 
and all the rapacious tamily of the cat kind, in < outinual employment to 
find out her retreat. But, what is more unnatural still, the stag himstlf is a 
piofessed enemy ; and she is obliged to use all her arts to conceal her >oung 
from him as from the most dangerous of her pursuers. At this season, there- 
fore, the courage of the male seems transferred to the female : she defends her 
young against ||pr less formidable, opponents by force; and when pursued by 
the hunter, she ever ofl'ers herself to mislead him from the principal olijeet of 
her concern. She flies before the hounds for half the day, and then returns to 
her young, whose life she has thus preserved at the haz^ird ot her ow n. '^I'he 
calf, for so the young of this animal is called, never fjuits the dain during the 
whole summer; and in winter, the hind, und all the males under a year old, 
keep together, and assemble in herds, which are more numerous in proportion 
as the season is more severe. In the spring they separate — the hinds to bring 
forth, while none but the year olds remain together. These animals are, how- 
ever, in general fond of fierding and grazing in company; it is danger or 
necessity alone that separates them. 

The dangers they have to fear from other animals are nothing when compared 
to those from man. The men of every age and nation have mad^‘ the chase of 
the stag one of their most favourite pursuits ; and those who first hunted from 
necessity, have continued it for amusement. ‘ In our own country, in particular, 
hunting was ever esteemed as one of the principal diversions of the gjreat. (jg) 
At first, indeed, the beasts of chase had the whole island for their range, ainl 
knew no other limits than those of the ocean. 

The Hornari jurisprudence, which was formed on the maiimTs f>r the first 
ages, established it as a law, that, as the natural right of things whi< h liave no 
master beloifgs to th<^ lir^t possessor, ivild fieasts, birds, ami fishes, are the pro- 

' 11 , Hi Uihh Zoology* 
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pcrty of whosoever could first take tliem. But the northern barbarians, who 
overran the Roman empire, bringing with them the strongest relish for this 
amusement, and being now possessed of more easy means of subhislencc from 
the lands they had conquered, their chiefs and leaders began to appropriate the 
right of huntiog, and, instead of a natural right, to make it a royal one. When 
the Saxon kings, therefore, had established themselves into an heptarchy, the 
chases were reserved by each sovereign, for his own particular amusement, 
iliiiitiiig and war, in those uncivilized ages, were the only employment of the 
great : their active, but uncultivated, minds were susceptible of no pleasures but 
those of a violent kind — such as gave exercise to their bodies, and jirevented 
the uneasiness of thiiil^ing. But as the Saxon kings only appropriated those • 
lands to the business of the ehase which were unoccupied before, so no indi- 
viduals received any injury. But it was otherwise when the Norman kings were 
settled U)>on the throne; the passion for hunting was then carried to an excevSS, 
and every i ivil right was involved in general ruin. This ardour for hunting was 
stronger than tin* consideration of religion, even in a superstitious age. The 
V dIage coinmunitKs, nay, even the most sacred eddlces, were thrown down, and 
all turned into one v.ist waste, to makt‘ room tor animals, the object of a lawless 
tyrant’s [ileasnre. Naiiguinarv laws were enacted to preserve the game; and in 
the reigns of W illiam Kulus and Henry the b'irst,it was less criminal to destroy 
one of the human speiues than a beast of chase. Thus it continued while the 
Noniiaii line filled 4he throne; but when the Saxon line was restored, under 
Henrv the Second, the rigour of the forest laws were soltened. The barons 
also for a long time imitated the encroachments, as well as the amusements, of 
(he luonan h ; but when property became moie equally divided, h\ the intro- 
jluction nl arts and industry, tliese extensive hunling grounds became more 
limited ; and as tillage and husbandry increased, the beasts of chase were 
obliged to give wav to others more useful to eomrnuiiity. Those vast traits of 
laud, belore dedicated to hunting, were then contracted; and, in ]>roportion as 
the useful aits gained ground, they jiroteeted and encouraged the labours of (he 
in(Iiis(rious. and repressi'd the iKentionsin^ss of i\w sportsman.^ In the pre- 
sent cultiVfited state ot (Ins country, thcrelore, the stag is unknown in its wihl, 
natural state ; and sueli of them as remain among us are kept, under the name 
of red deer, in paiks among the fallow’ deer; but tht'v are become less comrinm 
tlian formerly. Its exces.sive vi‘ '«>uMies. during the rutting season, and the 
b.uliiess of its tiesh, inducing most petqile to jiart with the species. 

In I^'ugland, the hunting the stag and llii' buck are performed in the same 
manner; the animal is driven fiom some gentleman’s park, and then hunted 
through the open country .f Jbit those who pursue the wild animal, have a 

Anhiknt KaiiONs. D k/ Nic.ieus an cuUjvatt d northern freebooters, and totally 
ancient antlun, speakinj' of the inh.ilntanta neglected by the more eiviii/ed innahitants 
of the uoithern jiarts ot this island, tells us ot the southern parts of the island. We are 
they 've:e a tuoce and baibaious people, who well assunsl that venison consiituted a great 
tilled no ground, but lived upon the depreda- portion of then fuiid ; and as they hiul ni 
tions they ctinuiutted iii the southern dis- tlieir possession such dogs as were naturally 
tacts, or upon the food they piocuied by prone to the chase, there can be httledoubt that 
hunting Strabo says also, that the dogs they would exercise them fur the purpose of 
hied in Britain were highly esteiniied ujuin procunng their favourite diet ; besides, they 
the continent, on account »if their excellent kept large herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, 
ipialities for limiting; aim tliese qualities, both of w Inch required piotection troin wolves 
fie seems to hint, wtM'e natural to them, and and otiioi ferocious annuals, that intested the 
not the effect of tutonige by their foreign woods ami coverts, ajid must frequently have 
master. Tlie iiifoiination denved from the reiidi'red hunting an act of absolute neces- 
above cited autiiors does not amount to a sit) — Siut ri s Sioitis and Pastimi-.s. 
inoof that the piactice of hunting was tami- 

har with the lintuns cullecli\el\ ; yet it cm- f Sivu IIcntinu. — This princely diver- 
tamly atft'ids much i'aii aigmiumt in tlie sup- simi has become almost extinct ni this comi- 
poil of such .m opinion, loi it is ImuIIi tiy The'taieof the countiy <loes not now 
leasonalile to siqipose tliaf the ]?msoit ot seem i.ilcnlaied foi stag lumtmg. Tb.ero 
g.uiie should lia\e been uiitiiic-d to the -o*- in p'aiea at this tiiiic ni hn^^laiul which 
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nnich hlfflior object, as well as a greater variety, in the chase. To let loose a 
creature that was already in our possession, in order to catch it again, is, in iiiy 
opinion, hut a poor pursuit, as the reward when obtained is only wiiat we 
before had given away. But to pursue an animal that owns no proprietor, and 
which he that tirst sei7.es may be said to possess, has something in it that seems 
at least more rational ; this rewards the hunter for his toil, and seems to repay 
his industry. 

The chase is continued in many parts of the country where the red deer is 
preserved, and still makes the amusement ol such as have not found out more 


pass under the name of forests, hut which are 
in a great measure un/ore^ted^ and no loiigtT 
aflbrd shelter and ]>rotoction to the deer tube. 
In fact, the stag has been on the decline in 
this coniitiy for upwards oi a ceiitiiiy’. In the 
])arks of the gieat he has been for the most 
part supplantetl l)y the fallow deer : wliile be 
is not to be found in a wild state in half a 
dozen jilaces in Kngland. He still roams at 
large in the Highlands of Scotland, though 
much reduced m iiuml)er ; and even in these 
parts he will, at no distant period, become as 
scarce as that beautiful, h'sser animal, the 
rot^-huck, winch is now raiely seen, hut 
which, an age or two hack, was found in 
abundance, and nut only animated, but gave 
a peculiar inteiest and beaut} to tlie other- 
wise dreary sceiieiy of this mountainous u*- 
gion. Ills late majesty (-ieorge HI. was 
much attached to stag-hunting, and for that 
purpose he had an excellent establishment, 
though the manner in winch his majesty pur- 
sued the chas(‘ was scaicel} entitled to the 
name of hunting. The hounds were fine 
looking dogs, anil unijuestionahly w'ell bred, 
so were the stags they jmisned: the} might 
he said to live together lu liannuay at SwiuU*}, 
both dogs and .game; and at cerUun jx'riods 
the latter w.is brought ironi the jiiace lu a 
cart to a particular spot, and Iittie better than 
a hurlestpie upon hunting ensued. When 
the deer was turned out, he accompir- 

nied by two persons upon horseliack, one on 
each side, whose business w.is to keeji liim 
constanth in view. After tin* lapse of a li w 
nunntes, the hounds weie laid on the scent, 
and the chase cominenced. Tlic king and 
his attendants lollowcd, The d»<gs ran 
swiftly, it must he allowed; hut whenever 
they got to any distance, or out of sight of 
his majesty, they were stopped h} the huiilK- 
man till he came up, and then the cliaxe 
continued. In consequence of this airange- 
ment, the chase could never he lost, or the 
hounds at fault ; for, as the two jiersons who 
rode on each side the Htag had him always 
in view, they could diiect the huntsman in 
case* of nee«l , and, couHnpieiitly, while this 
Kystem reiidereii llu^ cliase an unerring pur- 
miit, it extracte.d tlie veiv esseiue ol huiitnig, 
by removing <dtoget!ier (hose checks and 
uncertainties on vihuh the pleusnie almost 
depmds— at least m the ion of ihe 

tine spoitsinai] 


In Devonshire, wild deer art* yet to he 
found, which are hunted in a regular, sports- 
manlike manner; and at Wexlord, in Hnnt- 
ingilonshire, in some extensive womlliirids 
helonging to the Duke ol Be«lfonl and the 
Karl of Westmoreland, a few are still to l»v 
met with. 

In a ver}' old jKiem, hunting the stag v 
vei y accuruti'ly and very ftucihly depicted, i‘ 
IS of the time of Chailes II. — Ku. 

jA t till- jfre.at .lint imexi erli'd soiturl 

(M tloL'" amt nu'U hi« wakelul ouoi (Iim'k wiunnl , 

Hou.- (i iMlli tin* uoiHc, iM'heien his ear, 

littiij,' to tliiiik ill' illiiyioM n( In'* tear 
11a, I ;,nen the l.iW ataini . I)ut utraiglit tot view 
C'oulinii^ tlmt more tli.in .ill his fe o>. are true , 

Jt. ti.iNial in all In'* strength, the u'tn>d haet, 

All tavnuwon/jf, nil aila ({f rutn nui ' 

He f ,ill« la nnml liu streuirth, snui tlim his sjavd, 

Ills winffeil lieels, .uirt then his arnu tl head . 

AV nil those t’aMiid, with this his f.Ue to meet , 
lint te.if pres alls, and bids him trust ln» fu«t. 


Now to the stroim, wliei. in'ifhei fiii iids nor foice, 
Nor speed, nor ait aMiii, In shapes In** coniso, 

Tlniik not then mto so de'')fi*'niJi' to ess.iy 
All element more nuoi ileus th in iIk'V ; 

Jtiil te.o (os'* 1 ties pni hi,e, iioi t ioi the Hood 

Qiiem )i fheii due (Itsi-f , al.i*. ' l!ie\ tliU’*! for bloo'l, 

As N. wards » <hiji tin o.v) lhm d ^^^llle^ pl\, 

hu It, w. lilting MM to nde, or w u.d to tty. 

Stands luit to tall ie\eiiged on th'r«e that darei 
Tempt th, l.Ht furv of exiienu o, .p.nt. 

.‘'»o f.ires the si tg -.uiotig tli’ etn.igi'd liouiidu, 

11,’jH‘is their forte, and wound'* relnrii loi wovniiK , 
Hill Vain's IiiH siiife ; at last iesi;>nH In* IdiMKi, 

And sUnns the clirysLd with a pm pie ilootl 

Distanc k a Dkku wiM HI N — Mail}' yettrs 
since, a stag was hunted liom V\ hintii lil 
I\iik, in the county ol Wchtmoiehind, until. 
Iiy ialigue and accnhnt. the whole pack was 
thrown out except two fox-hmiinls hied by 
bold Th.iiiet, who continued the chiise dining 
the greatest part oi the day. The stag re- 
turned to the park whence he luui been driven, 
and, as his last etiort, lea]H>d the wall, ami 
died as soon as he had accomplished it. One 
of the hounds run to the wall, hut being 
luuihle to get over it, laid down, and almost 
instantly exjnred ; the other liouiid was found 
deml aiumt li.ilf n mile from the ]iark. '1 ho 
h'ligth of the cliase is imceitain ; hut, ns 
they wen* seen at Hedkirk, near Annan, Scot- 
land, dist.int liy the post road forty-, six miles, 
it IS coiijci lured that the ciicintoiiK course 
thev took could not make the distance tim 
h's* (ttiii "..f ii ui.d niiji’f naha! 
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rnforfnijinirnts,*' In tlioso lew plar(‘s %\liero fhe nninial is ixmTm tly wild, 
liH' aniiiseinnit, as was said above, is superior. "I'he lirst j^n al rare ol tlie 
liUnli r, wlien lie Ir.Hls out bis IiouikD to tbe nioiiiiUiin side, where the deer arc 
f^eihMally known lo harbour, is to make ehoire (d* a proper stag to pursue. 11 is 
aoihition is to unharlxuir the largest and the boldest of the w hole herd ; and lor 
this purpose he examines (lie tnu k, li’ there be any, vvhicdi it* he tinds long and 
larg»‘, he eonrlndes. thal it must have bi longed to a stag, and not a hind, the 
print of wdiose loot is lounder. Tiio.se marks also which he leaves on trees, bv 
the rubbing of his horns, show his size, and point him out as the proper ohjeet 
(d' pursuit. Now to seek out a stiig in his haunt, it is lo be observed, that lie 
changes his manner of’ feeding tvery month. From the conehjsion of rutting 
lime, wlmdi is Noveinh(*r, he feeds in heaths and hroorny places. In Decemho 
they herd together, and withdraw into the strength oi’ the forests, to shelter 


* Toe Guevt HriNTiNOs of Oi,n — All 
rradrrs of bonier nmihlieUy remember the 
bAihid - 

liml pro*}p<’r loo;' oie nolil*" king, 

Ou] h\t‘s aiiil s.ilVlii s «iU . 

A wolul hnntiiig (»iui' l!ii r<' tlul, 

I ii riic\ j ( MiiiHt' Im'I.iU 

It IS one of tlie most popular pot'ms iii our 
l.ingiMge. 

'1 he union of tlie chase and war, was a 
natujal ailiain-e , foi amongvt a rude ptoplo 
personal prowess in ibe out*, w.t-. ibt piahtj 
whub most commanded s'Kv< • the 
other 

(iastori de Foi.v, occasionally oiu of tin* 
most tnumpbant, bec.uise one of tlie most 
CHiei. treacberoU'', am! alto^ji iliei abominable 
beioevoi the da) sol cluvttii \ . was the mighti- 
est hnnlei ot his d.iy. lie is sayl to have 
kept sixteen Imndied hounds, and he wiote 
a book on bunting. 

I’be Seo'Tisli kings used to slioot tlie -leer 
liom an elevafeil seat as the packs ueie on- 
veil bi'fore tliem, a piactu'e deinamiing as 
mneb eiili'ipi ise, and altogether as rational, 
as what, in the teims of nnxlein spoitmg, is 
called the 1\ miant m his History 
of Scotland has desci died a scene of more 
danger; he has tiaiislated a passage fiom an 
old author, wfuch illiu.irates in a giaplne 
way, the nncient iniMles of hunting: — “ One 
of the walks ivtaiiis the name of the 
A'Cff/, liaviiig been the place W'heri' the Scot- 
tish mormrehs placed themselves m oidei to 
duect their shafts with advantage at tbe H\- 
ing deei, diiven that way lor their amuse- 
ment A chase of this kind had very' neady 

i nevented the future misenes of the nnha|)py 
Jury Stuart. The story is told hy AViHiam 
ihirclay ; it gives a lively picliiie ut the 
ancient manner of fiunlmg 

“ lu the year the Karl of Athol, a 

prince of the blocnl royal, had, with much 
trouble and vast expense, a hunting match 
foi the entei tuimm'nt ot our most illustimui 
and gi.ictous queen Oui jieople calletl tins 
a loy.il hniiting. I ivas then a yoniig n an 
and pie'-ent on th.it otcasion. Two thous.vud 
II ighlandirs. 01 wild Sc. ctlih, as you t all ilem 


here, were einjiloyed to drive to the Imntlng- 
ground all the deer fiom the woods and hdls 
of Athol, Uailenoch, Mart, Murray, and the 
counties about. As these Highlanders use 
a light dress, and arc very- swift of foot, they 
W'ent up and down so nimbly, that, in less 
than two mouths' time, they firought together 
two thousand u-d dcei, besides mes and fal- 
low deer. Tlie queen, fhe great men, and a 
mimher of otheis, were iii a glen when all 
these deer were hiought hi’lore them Re- 
lieve me, the whole body nuived foiw'ard m 
sonuthii’g like hatth' oidei The sight sh‘l 
htnkes me, and ever will stnke me, foi they 
had ii leader whom tiny followul close wdiei- 
evei he moved 7’lus leadtr was a vi ry fine 
stag with a veiy high head. Tins sight »!e- 
hghced the cjueen vei\ nnicli, hut she soon 
had cause foi feai : nj-oii the earl's — ^ who 
had been accustomed liom his early days lo 
such sights,^, — addiessuig her thus ; ‘ I)<i yon 
( hserve that stag who is fo’-emost of ihe 
herd there is dangei from that stag ; fur if 
cither fear or lage shohld force lum fiom the 
iidgi* of tJiat hill, let every one h.ok to hiin- 
selt, foi none oi us will he out of (he way of 
harm; for the rest will follow this one, and, 
having thrown us under foot, they will ojku 
a passage to this hill lw*hmd us ’ Wh.ct hap- 
]K*iied a moment after confirmed this opinion ; 
for the queen ordered one of the best <log.s to 
he let loose on one of the deer: fliis tlie dog 
pursues; the leading stag was flighted ; he 
hies liy the same W'ay he had come there; 
the rest rush after him, and breakout where 
the thickest body of Highloiideis aie ; they 
had nothing for it hut to throw themselves 
fiat oij the heath, and allow the deer to pass 
over them. It was told the queen that seve- 
ral of the Highlanders had been wounded, 
and that two oi three had been killed out- 
nght ; and the whole body had got off, had 
nut the Highlanders, hy their skill lu hunting, 
fallen upon a stiatagvMu to cut uti the mar 
l\um the mam hoiiy. It was of tVuKe that 
h.id been si'piuated that the queen's dogs and 
(hose of the i' thi’.dy made slaugliter. There 
WLie kdli-d that day (luee humlied ainl vi\(y 
(’ei i vv ith live vvi>lv<‘'.. and some uh“s ' 
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tliemselves from the severer weather, feedinjjj on holm, elder trees, and brarn- 
bles. llie three following months they leave herding, but keep four or five in 
a company, and venture out to the corners of the lorest, where they feed on 
winter pasture, sometimes making their incursions into the neighbouring corn 
fields, to feed upon the tender shoots, just as they peep above ground, in April 
and May they rest in thickets and shady places, and seldom venture forth, 
unless roused by approaching danger. In September and October their annual 
ardour returns ; and then they leave the thickets, boldly facing every danger, 
without any certain place for food or harbour. When, by a knovi ledge of 
these circumstances, the hunter has found out the residence, and the fpiality of 

his game, his next care is to uncouple and cast off his hounds, in the pursuit: 
these no sooner perceive the timorous animal that flies before tlicni, but they 
altogether open in full pursuing rather by the scent than the view, encou- 
raging each other to continue the chase, and tracing the flung animal with the 
most amazing sagacity, l^he hunters also are not less ardent in their spce<l oif 
horseback, cheering up the dogs, and directing them where to pursue. On the 
other hand, the stag, when nnharboured, flies at lirst with the swiftness of the 
wind, leaving his pursuers several miles in the rear: and at length hauiig 
gained his former coverts, and no longer hearing the cries of the dogs and men 
tliat he had Just left behind, he stops, gazes round him, and seems to reeover Ins 
natural tranquillity. But this ealm is of short duration, for his inveterate juirsners 
slowly and securely trace him along, and he once more hears the approaching 
destruction from behind. He again, therefore, renews his efforts to e.seape, and 
again leaves his pursuers at almost the former distance; but this sei'ond ('ffort 
makes him more feeble than before, and when they come up a second tinu', he 
is unable to outstrip them with equal velocity. The poor animal now, therefore, 
is obliged to have recourse to all his little arts of escape, which Konietimes, 
though but seldom avail him. In proportion as his strength fails him, tin' ardour 
of bis pursuers is inflamed ; he tracks more heavily on the ground, and tliis in- 
creasing the strength of the scent, redoubles the cries of the hounds, and en- 
forces their speed. It is then that the stag seeks for refuge among the herd, 
and tries every artifice to [uit off some other head for his ow n. Sometimes he 
will send forth some little deer in his stead, in the mean lime lying close himself, 
that the hounds may overshoot him. He will break into one ihichet after iiiio- 
tlier to find deer, rousing them, gathering them together, and endeavouring to 
put them upon the^tracks he has made. Jlis old conqiaiiions, however, w it)i a 
true spirit of ingratitude, now ail forsake and shun him with the most watchful 
industry, leaving the iiiiliappy creature to take liis fate by himself. Thus aban- 
doned of his fellows, he again tries other arts, by iloubling and crossing in some 
hard beaten highway, where the scent is least perceivable. He now also runs 
against (he wind, not only to cool himself, but the better to hear the voice, and 
judge of the distance of his implacable pursuers. It is now easily perceivable 
how sorely be is pressed, by his manner of running, which from the bounding 
easy pace with which he began, is converted into a stiff and short manner of 
going ; his mouth also is black and dry, without foam on it ; his tongue hangs 
out ; and the tears, as some say, are seen startin;;^ from his eyes. His last nd'uge, 
when every other method of safety has failed him, is to take the water, and to 
attempt an escape by crossing whatever lake or river he happens to approach. 
W^liile swimming, he takes all possible care to keep in the middle of the stream, 
lest, by touching the bough of a tree, or the herbage on the banks, he may give 
scent to the hounds. He is also ever found to swim apiinstthe stream ; wlienco 
the huntsman have made it into a kind of proverb. That he that would his chart 
find, must up with the nver and down with the wind. On thia occasion too he 
will <>fUui cover liimself under water, so as to show nothing but tlic lip of his 
nose. Every resource, and every art being at length exhausted, the poor creatine 
tries the last remains of his strength, by boldly opposing those enemicM he can- 
not escape ; he, therefore, faces the dogs and men, threatens with liis horns, 
guards himself on every side, and for some time stands at bay. In tliis manner, 
quite desperate, lie furiously aims at the tir«t dog or man that approaclies; ami 
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it often happens that he does not die unrevenged.^ At that time, the more pru- 
dent, both of the dogs and men. seem willing to avoid him; but the \\hole pack 
quickly coming up, he is soon surrounded and brought dovin, and live huntsman 
winds a treble rnort, as it is called, with his horn. 

Such is the manner of pursuing this animal in England ; but every country 
has a peculiar method of its own, adapted either to the nature of the climate, or 
the face of the soil. I'he ancient manner was very diflerent from that practised 
at present ; they used their dogs only to iind out tlie game, but not to rouse il. 
iJeiic>e tiiey were not curious as to the music of tlieir hounds, or the composition 
of their pack ; the dog that opened before be had discovered his game, was 
held III no estimation. It was Uieir usual manner silently to find out the animars 
retreat, and surround it with nets and engines, then to drive him up with all 
their cries, and thus force him into the toils which they had *[)reviously 
prepare<l. 

lliere are very few' 
\arietie8 in the red deer 
of this country ; and 
they are mostly found 
of the same sis^e and 
colour. But it is other- 
wise in different parts 
of the world, where they 
are seen to differ in form, 
in size, in horns and in 
coloiir.f 

Although there are 
but few individuals of 
the deer kind, yet the 
race seems diffused over 
all parts of (he earth. 
The new continent of 
M uuij ik America, in which nei- 

ther the sheep, the goat, 

nor the gazelle, has been originally bred, nevertheless produces stags, and 
other animals of (he deer kind, in sufficient plenty. The Mexicans have a 
breed of w hite stags in their parks, which they call stags roYul.(^4f) The stags 
of (Canada differ from ours in nothing except the size of tte horns, which in 



* A wound from a stag’s horn was deemed 
poisonous l>y our ai^ccstors, as the old rhyme 
testifies — 

If ihou l»e huit witlj U bimgH tlu*c to thy 
bicr. 

But biuln rn hiiiid Hill btHir’H hint lu-al, thereof 
thou iieeUbt not fear. 

f PiiKSBNT State ok Rtu Dkkk in 
Gkkat Buitain — The cjuantity of deei in 
Gu at Britain has, of course, dmmnshed with 
progiess of agucultural iinprovemeut. During 
the lust centuiy numerous forests were in- 
closed 111 England, which were fonneily filled 
With red and fidlow-deer, and roe-bucks ; which, 
e xisting in an almost wild state, tempted those 
who lived within their range to a constant 
life of depredation. What the deer stealers 
of the old times were, are the poacheis now ; 
and the temptation in eithei case, piesents a 
fearful eause of ciime and miseiy. There 
can be little doubt, that at one jieiiotl of its 
histoiy, probably when the suiface, which is 


now morass or peat bog, or cleared and undei 
tillage, was covered with forest, deer weie 
abundant in most parts of Scotland Theie 
were then jirobahly a variety whi^‘h is now 
extinct, fm, m some of the bogs, horns are 
found of a larger dimension tliati any that 
are to Ihj seen upon the piesent fallow-deer, 
or the red deer of the mountains. The red 
deer are now iur fioni numerous, and aie 
seldom, if ever, seen on the Gianquans. This 
lias, no doubt, aiiseu fioin tlie graz.iig of 
sheep and cattle, by which the seclusiou 
the red deer aie so fond ot has been broken 
ill upon, both in the mountains and in 
the valleys. As tlie more lucrative occu- 
pation of the soil extends into the remotei 
districts, the race must further and fur- 
ther deert^ase; nor is the jicriod at whieli 
they will l>e wholly extinct, in all proba- 
bility, very distant. Red deei are yet found 
ill Mar Finest and Glenartney ; and theie are 
still a cousideiable number iii Ross-slnre, 


(^») Buffoii. vol. xii. p, 35 . 
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lliom is jcjrpafer ; and the direction of the antlrrs, whitdi rail, or turn Imrk, 
than project forward, as in those of Europe. I’he same difTerence of size that 
obtains amon}]j ovir sta^s, is also to be seen in that cf»unlr> ; and, as ^^e are in- 
tornied by Kii>sch, the Americans ha\e brought them into the same state of 
domestic tameness that we have our sheep, goats, or black rattle. '^rhe\ send 
them forth in the day-time to feed in the forests ; and at night they return home 
with the herdsmen wlio guard them. The inhabitants have no other milk but 
wiiat the hind produces; and use no other cheese but what is made from thence. 
In this manner we find, that an animal which seems made only for itian's 
amusement, may be easily brought to supply his necessities. Nainre has nnany 
stores of happiness and plenty in reserve, which only want the* call id’ induslr) 
to be produced, and now remain as candidates for iniman apnroljatjon. 


though the extensive and judicious imjmyve- 
nients, winch have recently been effected 
under the Duke of Sutlu iland. have tended 
to their diminution. Now, unless hy a ju i- 
son whom long observation lias remhied 
familiar with their haunts, the countiy may 
be traveised without seeing even one. Fiom 
their fleetness and the nature of the giouiul 
on which they aie found, hoises and hounds 
are of no use in the diu'ct cliase of them, as 
the steed would he re<|iured to le.ij) jnecipU es 
of fifty feet, instead ol tive-haiied gates ; and 
the dogs would he eoustaiitly tunihhng into 
gullies and ravines, which aie cleaied hy the 
deer at cue hound. They cannot he dii\iii 
“ with hound and honi.’^ as nas the casi- in 
the days of the ^‘haions laild neither can 
they lie collecti’d and heumied in, aftei flu* 
somewhat similai iDauiiei m wh.tii the 
Highland duets ciaidiirtt'd then s]Mnts, as 
oiioted 111 a foiiiuT note. Siill tlieie aie a 
lew places wheie a ])ers()ri who has been 
hahitnaled to tlie occujiation, and wlio rlocs 
not fear to gioinid hinisi ll lu a inoiass, and 
will suhimt to the otlier jdiM'-tues of “stilK- 
ing,’’ may occasionally tiinl a loe. The 
most certain time is when the s(at» of il.e 
weather is such as to toice the lieids to the 
well-heads, wliere there is ln'ushwood ne.u to 
cover the marksman 

The largest forest set apart foi ie<l deei 
which exists in Stotland, is the ton st of 
Athol, wheie a liundied thousand Knghsh 
acres are given up to them; and upon thi^ 
large track, iieitliei man, woman, child, noi 
oxen, are allowed totres[)ass, witli the excep- 
tion of those parties who are permitted to 
jiaitiiki> ol flu- ni>stiTies ot deerstalking. 
Tlie sportsmen, siddoin more than two in 
e.u h part}, set forth accumpanved hy a keeper 
v.’lio acts as gcneial ; and they aie followed 
hy two (jr lhu‘e Highlanders, cai i \ ing spare 
iities, and Uadiug tin* deer-hounds The 
Jiarty is pu cedad hy the keepiu, wlio is 
about twenty oi thiity yards in aflvance, 
attentivi'ly exanuiimg the lace o( eveiv hill 
with ins telesi'ope. to disttivei the cUm i l!iat 
may he giazuig ujion it llpun deteelmg a 
heio a counsel of war is lield, and (he plan 
t)f operations (htenuuied upon 

Jl IS neicssai} In jnoccid with much cau- 


tion, as, indeiiendaiit of the stiong sense of 
smelling, seeing, andlunuing, wlmh these 
animals au* enduid w itli, theie is always one 
ofthelieid stationeil as sentinel It iVeijjnently 
liaj'peiis that a eirenit ot some miU's is re- 
(piiied to lie inadi' to get neai them undetec- 
ted. Having aimed as near as possihle, the 
sportsmen, still concealed, tiu', and continue 
filing and hiadmg, as long as the} n mam 
within piarticahle distance n n out ol a 

herd ot tlfteeu have been known to !>»' Kdled 
h} one peisim ; the accident, il ciiciunst.uice 
of an <-cho tlie w md lieiug lieaid on one 
side ciii'l the flash seen on the othei, so j,n/- 
zled the <leei, that ttie\ stood still, till the 
lour hist g.itlu-ied coin.ige ,u)d mole oil 
\^ Ill'll woMiidid, iaige litdinds, ol ,i l ited 
between the grev -hound and thi lilood-homnl, 
an' let loose upon the tiact of thi ir blood and 
tliey nevei have it till tlu} have hioiight tlie 
aniiinil to hav 

This IS, ol all Kui()j)ean sjiorts, the most 
noble and interesting as .niv peison wlio h. is 
tried an<! unrhist.mds it wiii tes*hl'\. lunglit- 
eiied as it is h} the heaiitv and wildmss of 
the mountain scenei}, tin' puri* and mvigora 
ting elfect ol tlu' .ill the jurtnustjm diess 
and apj*earance til the t Iiold.mih is and tlu' 
t ager interest thev t.ike in a pmsnit, so pi'cn- 
Inii to then indiv** lulh,. and so cnngennil to 
their habits 
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i l^\\f.LOW.I)EI^H. — No two aniinalH ran Ijc nujrc nrarly allied than 

llh* Kla^^ and iIh' fallow-derr. 

Alilve ill ihnn, alike in dis[)os(h(in^ 
in tlie superb turniture of their 
heads, in their awiltiiess and timi- 
dity ; and } et no two aniinals keep 
more distinct, or avoid each other 
v^ith more fixed animosity. Tiny 
are neverseen to herd in the same 
plm e, they ne\er engender toge- 
ther, or lornia mixed breed ; and 
even in those cinintnes where the 
sta^ IS common, the buck .seems 
to be entirely a stranger. In 
short, they both form distinct I’a- 
inilies ; w hich, though so seem- i allies. i ii j. 

injfly near, are still remote; and 

althon^di with the s.iine liahilmhs, \ et retain an unalterable aversion. 

1 he tallow -deer, as thev are niuch smaller, so the) seem ot a nature less ndnist, 
ami less sava^^e than those ot the sfa^^ kind. They are found but rarely wild 
in tin forests ; they are, in ji^eneral, bred up in parks, and kept for the pur- 
poses <d‘ hunting, or of luxury, their llesh beinj^ prefered to that of any other 
animal. It need scarce be mentioned, that the horns of the biu k make its prin- 
cipal distinctiun. beinj’ broad and palrnatcd ; whereas those of the stai^ are in 
every part round. In the (um. the\ are flatted and spread like the })alm of the 
hand; in the other thev iiiow bk<‘ a tiee, every branch bein^ of tlie sha])e of 
ihe htem that bears it. I he fallow-deer also has the tail longer, and the ha;r 
lighter than tlie st4ig , in otiier respects, they i>retty nearly resemble one 
anolln r. 

The head of tln^ bm k, ns of all other animals of this kind, is shed ev ery ^lar, 
and ^ake^Mhe usual tune for n'pnirin^. 'Ihe onlv diflerence between if and the 
sta^ IS, that this chauf^e happmis later in the bin k ; and its rnttin^^C time, conse- 
(piently falls more into the winter. It is not tVinnd so thrions at this season as 
tlie Ibrmer ; nor does it so much t-xhanst if.sc lf bv tlie violein't* oi its ardour. It 
does not (inlt it.s natninl pnslines in quest of the ft malt*, nor docs it attack llither 
animals with imliserimmnte leiot ily ; howevei, the inah'S (oinbat lor tlie female 
arnon^ eat h other ; aiul it is not without many cunteNts, (hat one buck is seen to 
become master of (lie vvhoh* held 

It often happens also, tli.it a herd of ftdhwv-dee' I'i seen to divide into two 
jiarties, and enj^Mf;e oacli other with jxieat ardour nod obstinacy ) The} both 
Ht‘t*m desirous ol j;»tinin'^ some favtinrite spot of tlie park lor pasture, and of 
driving the vampushed part} into tin* coarser and moie disat^reeable parts. 
Lach t)f ihcse tactions has its pailicidar chief; namely, the two oldest and 

Thc Wvi’KTi. — This IS a st.i^ ot Noitli It has no tail, but a riu*ie bioatlish excie- 
Ainenca, and n'seinbles the conniion stag in seence. 

iieaily all his jirojunlions, hut Ins sr/e is far * Tin: F\i i ow-I)i:i u, is smaller than the 
Mijieiior, being at the slioulder liom tour feet stag; ol a Inowmsh bay coloin , whitish be- 
fom , to four teet eight inches ; the sujienoiity neath, on the insides ot the limbs, and be- 
of bulk being chietly in the magiutudc of neath the tad. The horns winch aie |)ecii- 
[,o(ly. liar to the male, aie very ditl’erent fioin those 

of the st.ig ; thev are not jirojierly branched, 

In the mountainous paits of Ilircania, hut are hiomlei towards the upper part, and 
Russia, and Siberia, is iound a species of divi led into processes down the outside. A 
«leer something larger tlian the loe-bnck simjile antler uses horn the base of each, and 

The colour IS blown, with the ouisldes of the a similar one at some distance from the 
limbs, and under parts ot the hoily yellowish. fiiMt. 
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strongest of the herd. These lead on to the engagement ; and the rest follow 
under their direction. These combats are singular enough, from the disposition 
and conduct which seems to regulate their mutual efforts. They attack with 
order, and support the assault with courage ; they come to each other’s assist- 
ance, they retire, they rally, and never give up the victory upon a single defeat. 
I'he combat is renewed for several days together ; until at length the most feeble 
side is obliged to give way, and is content to escape to the most disagreeable 
part of the park, where only they can find safety and protection. 

The fallow-deer is easily tamed, and feeds upon many things which the stag 
refuses. By this means it preserves its venison better; and even after rutting, 
it does not appear entirely exhausted. It continues almost in the same state 
through the whole year, although there are particular seasons v\hen its flesh is 
chiefly in esteem. This animal also browzes closer than the stag; for which 
reason it is more prejudicial among young trees, which it often strips too close 
for recovery. The yonng deer eat much m.4fer and more greedily than the old ; 
they seek tlie female at their second year, and, like the stag, are fond of vjmet>. 
The doe goes with young above eight months, like the hind : and commonly 
brings forth one at a time : but they differ in this, that the buck conies to per- 
fection at three, and lives till sixteen ; whereas the stag docs not come to per- 
fection till seven, and lives till forty. 

The manner of hunting the buck is pretty much the same as that of stag hunt- 
ing, except that less skill is required in tlie latter. The bui k is more easily 
roused; it is suflicientto judge by the view, and mark what grove or covert it 
enters, as it is not known to wander far from thence ; nor. like the stag, to change 
his /fljyer, or place of repose. When hard hunted, it takes to some strong hold 
or covert with which it is acquainted, in the more gloomy parts of the wood, or 
the steeps of the mountain ; not like the stag, flying far before the hounds, nor 
crossing nor doubling, nor using any of the subtleties which the stag is accus- 
tomed to. It will take the water when sorely pressed, but seldom a great river; 
nor can it swim so long, nor so swiftly as the former. In general, the strength, 
the cunning and the courage of this animal, are inferior to those of the stag ; 
and, consequently, it affords, neither so long, so various, nor so obstinate a 
chase: besides, being lighter, and not tracking so deeply, it leaves a less power- 
ful and lasting scent, and the dogs in the pursuit are more frequently at a 
fault* 

As the buck is a more delicate animal than the slag, so also is it subject to 
greater varieties. (^g) We have in England two varieties of the fallow-deer, which 
are said to be of foreign origin. The beautiful spotted kind, which is supposed to 


* Pkcm.iak Pmovision ov Nature. — 
The fallow-deer is known to bring forth from 
one to three at a time, and lives till al>out 
twenty. When these animals dnnk, they 
plunge their noses, like some horses, very 
deep under water, and continue in that situa- 
tion for some time ; “ but to obviate any in- 
conveniences,” says White, in his Natural 
History of Selborne, “ they can open two vents, 
one at the inner corner of each eye, which 
has a communication with the nose. Here 
s(H!ms to be an extraordinary provision ot 
nature, worthy our attention ; for it appears 
as if these creatures would not be suffocated, 
though botlx their mouth and nostrils were 
stopped. This curious fonnation of the head 
may he of siuguUr service to beasts of chase, 
by affording them free respiration ; and no 
doubt these additional nostrils are tlirown 
open when Ihey are hard run.” Pennant ob- 


seived something analogous to this in the 
anitdope. This animal has a long sht Ixi- 
nealh each eye, which can l>e o|>ene<l and shut 
at pleasure. On holding an orange to one, 
the creature made the same use ol these 
orifices as of his nostrils; applying them to 
the fmit, and seeming to smell it tlmnigh 
them. 

We may remark on the above, the testi- 
mony ot Mr. Shaw, fifty years game-keeper 
and keeiH-r of the Kurl of Derby’s stags, at 
Knowsley.park, which goes to coiitnulict 
this. He niaintaniH that these slits have no 
communication whatever with the nost*. nor 
is it easy to ascertain for what purpose they 
are designed. When the animal is imtateci, 
they are ojieiied and distended to the utmost ; 
they are fretiuently found to contain a mucous 
discharge, as if the defluxurns from the ©yoa 
and head were thus carried off. — Ko. 


(j; ) British Zoology, 
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liave been broiijrht from Bcncfnl ; and the very deep brown sort, that are now 
so common in several parts of this kiiifi^dom. These were introduced by king 
James the First, from Norway : for having observed their hardiness, and that 
they could endure the winter, even in that severe ciimate, without fodder, he 
brought over some of them into Scotland, and disposed of them among his 
chases."^ Since that time, they have multiplied in many parts of the British 
empire ; and England is now become more famous for its venison, than any 
other country in the world. Whatever pains the French have taken to rival us 
in this particular, the flesh of their fallow-deer, of w hich they keep but a few, 
lias neither the fatness nor the flavour of that fed upon English pasture. 

THE kOE-BlJCK.-The roe buck 
IS the smallest of the deer kind known 
in our climate, and is now almost ex- 
tinct among us, except in some parts 
of the Highlands of Scotland. It is 
genenilly about three feet long, and 
about two feet high. I'lie horns are 
from eight to nine inches long, upright, 
round, and divided into only three 
branche.s. The bodv is covered w'ith 
very long hair, well adapted to the 
rigour of its mountainous abode. The 
lower part of each hair is ash-colour; 
near the ends is a narrow bar of black, 
and the points are yellow. Tlie hairs 
on the face are black, tipped wtili asli colour. Jdie ears are long, their insides 
of a pale ycdlovv, and covered w ith hmg hair.f Idie spaces bordering on the 
•yes and mouth, are )>lack. 'I'he chest, bell> and legs, and the inside of the 
thighs, are of a yellowish white ; the rump is of a pure white, and the tail very 



lloo-luu'k 


* FaI.I,OW-I)vEU ITJ S( OTLANIJ AT PhK- 

8ij.NT — Fa]low-(lt*er arc ahumlant in Scotlaml 
in the present daj, not only in inclosed parks, 
hut at large, over the country. Tht*} iire 
found HI many of the woodland plintatuM m 
Forfar and Peithshire ; which seems to inth- 
cate, that a m.storation of the wmshs would 
lead to an increase of their numbers. Those 
that are found m the situations aihuled to, 
have, no doubt, Ik-cu produced by individuals 
which had escape<l from thcpaiks. In sum- 
mer they art* not often ; but when the 
winter is severe, they sometimes invade the 
coft^igc g.irdens, in troops of six or eight 
together. 

In a state approaching that of nature they 
are most plentiful in the central jiait of the 
Grampians, from which it is probable that 
they may extend their niiml>ers into all those 
mountainous districts, wher‘* planting has 
Iveeti prefered to grazing. Tliey are most 
numemns on the southern part of the bleak, 
naked ridge of Miningly. The greater part 
of this ridge is the projierty of the Duke of 
Athol, although many dc*er are found on the 
Duke of Gordon’s lands, towards the ea.st. 
The deer are seldom on the summits, but 
generally in the glens of the Tilt and Bruar. 
Those deer are often seen in herds of up- 
ivaids of a thousand ; and when in a tract 
where there is no human abode for twenty 
or thirty iniU's, a long line of bucks appear 


on a height with their branching horns re- 
lieved upon the clear mouiitani sky, the 
sight IS \ery imposing. During tlie rutting 
svason, the deer are in the fastnesses of the 

glfllS. 

Ankcdotk. — A game-keeper having shot 
a deer, hit but did not kill him ; it fled into 
the heart of the forest, where the game-keeper 
lost sight of him. Convinced that he had 
not missed Ins mark, and that the deer must 
soovieror later fall, he follow'Ctl his track, hut 
he had to tr.iverse the forest for a long tune 
before he saw anything of the deer. At 
length he heanl a distant groaning in tlie 
thicket ; he quickened his pace, and disco- 
vennl the wouinled animal at some distance, 
stretched upon the gnniiid. He was just 
about to fire a second time, when he saw two 
other deer run up to the woiindevl one. Hi» 
curiosity lieing exciteil, he stopped to observe 
without Iwing himself seen by them. A» 
soon as the woundtsl deer saw his friends, 
he moaned in a louder and more irapnssive 
voice. The two others began to lick hia 
wounds, and as long as they licked the 
wounded doer was silent, for it st‘eme<l to 
aflbrd lelief. Tlie game-keeper shot a second 
time, and hit it in the heart. 

f There arc two varieties of colour, one 
very ret^, and the other yellowish brown gn*y ; 
there is even a fluid, neaily black, m Ilmiover, 
but all have a white dusk vqvon the buttocks, 
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short. The make of this little animal is very elegant; and its swiftness equals 
its beauty. It differs from the fallow-deer, in having round horns, and not 
ilatted like theirs. It difl'crs from the stag, in its snialTer size, and the propor- 
tionable paucity of its antlers; and it differs from all of the goat kind, as it 
annually sheds its head, and obtains a new 'one, w hich none of that kind are 
ever seen to do. 

As tlie stag frequents the thickest forests, and the sides of the highest moun- 
tains, the roe-buck, with humbler ambition, courts the shady thicket and the 
rising slope. Although less in size and far inferior in strength to the stag, it is 
yet more beautiful, more active, and even more courageous. Its hair is always 
smooth, clean, and glossy; and it frequents only the driest places, and of the 
purest air. Though but a very little animal, as we have already tdiserved, >et, 
when its young is attacked, it faces even the stag himself, and often comes olf 
victorious. (^) All its motions are elegant and easy ; it bounds without ellort, 
and continues the course with but little fatigue. It is also possessed of more 
cunning in avoiding the hunter, is more difficult to pursue, and, although its 
scent is much stronger than that of the stag,it is more frequently found to make 
good a retreat. It is not with the roe-buck, as with the stag, v^ho never ofl'ers to 
use art until his strength is beginning to decline ; this more running animal, 
when it finds that its first eflorts to escape are without success, leturns upon ils 
former tract, again goes forward, and again returns, iintd fiy its >arious 
w indings it has entirely confounded the scent, and joined the last emanafi(»;is to 
those of its former course. It then, by a bound, goes to one side, lies flat upon 
its belly, and permits the pack to pass b) very near, without olTeriiig to 

Hut the roe-buck differs not only from the stag in t»iiporior cunning, but also 
in its natural appetites, its inclinations, and its whole habits of living. Instead 
of herding together, these animals live in separate families ; the sire, the dam, 
and the young ones, associate together, and never admit a stranger into (hr^r 
little community. All others of the deer kind are inconstant in their afleclion ; 
but the roe-buck never leaves its mate; and as they have been genendly bred 
up together, from their lirst fawning, they conceive so strong an attachment, the 
male for the female, that they never after separate. Their rutting season con- 
tinues but fifteen days — from the latter end of October to about the middle of 
November. ^Fhey are not at that time, like the stag, overloaded with fat; they 
have not that strong odour winch is perceived in all others of the deer kind ; 
they have none of those fiinon.s excesses ; nothing, in short, that alters their 
state : they only drive away their fawns upon these occasions — the buck forcing 
them to retire, in order to make room for a succeeding jirogeny. However, 
when the copulating season is over, the fawns return to their dot s, and remain 
with them some lime longer; after which, thev quit them entirely, in order tt> 
begin an independent family of their own. I'lie female goes with young but 
five months and a half; which alone serves to distinguish this animal from all 
others of the deer kind, that continue pregnant rnore than eight. Jn this respect, 
she rather approaches more nearly to the goat kind; from which, however, this 
race is separated by the male’s annual casting its horns. 

When the female is ready to bring forth, she seeks a retreat in the thickest 
part of the woods, being not less apprehensive of the buck, from whom she then 

Kv AsiON. — Some years ago, a roe-buck, being pursued, it crossed t)»e river upon the 
after being bunted out of Scotland, thiough ice with some difficulty; and being much 
Cunibeiland, and vaiious jiaits of the North strained by its violent exeitions, was taken 
of ICuglanil, at last took refuge in the woody alive. It was kept for some weeks m the 
recesses boideiing ujuni the banks of tlie house, and was then again turned out; but 
Tyne, between Pruilhoe (’astle and Wylam. all its cuuning and activity were gone ; it 
It was repeatedly seen and hunted, but no seemed to have forgotten the places of its 
dogs weie equal to its speed. It fiequeiitly fonnei ictieat ; and after miming lor some 
crossed the rivei ; and, eithei swiftiiiss or time, it lay down In the middle of the brook, 
aitilice, eludeil all its piirsiuas It h.ippeiu*d, where it was killed by tlie dog.s. 
during the iigoui oi a seven, winter, that 

(j:) Billion, vol. mi. p. /-n 
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HO]>ara<f‘s,tljaii of (lie wolf, the wild rat, and almost every ravenous animal of the 
f(>rest. Slie jjenerallv prculuces two at a lime, and three but very rarely. In 
about ten or twelve days these arc able to follow (heir dam, exeept in cases of 
warm pursuit, whtMi their strenf^tli is not equal to the fatigue. Upon such occa* 
sums, (he tenderness of the dam is very extraordinary: leaving them in the 
deepest thickets, she offers herself to the danger, flies before the hounds, and 
does all in her power to lead them from the retreat where she has lodged her 
little ones. Such aninuds as are nearly upon her own level she boldly encoun- 
ters: attacks the stag, the wild cat, and even the wolf, and whde she has life 
continues her efforts to protect her young. Yet all her endeavours are often 
vain ; about the month of May, which is her fawning time, there is a greater 
tlestnictjon among those animals than at any other season of the year. N lim- 
bers of the fawns are taken alive by the peasants; numbers are found out, and 
worried by the dogs ; and still more by the wolf, which has always l>et*n their 
most inveterate enemy. By these continual dt jiredations nprm this beautilul 
(Teatuie, (In' roe buck is every day becoming scarcer; and the whole race ni 
many eounlnes is wholly worn out. 

riie faYMis eontinue to follow the deer eiglit or nine months in all ; and upon 
separating, their horns begin to appear, f»imple and witlioiit antlers the first 
year, as in those of the stag kind;(^'') these they shed at the latter end oi“ 
autumn, and renew drtring tin' winter; dilVering in this from the stag, who sheds 
them in spring, ami renews them in summer. W hen the roe buck’s bead is com- 
pletely furnished, it rubs (be horns against trees in the manner of (he stag, and 
thus strips tlnun ol tin* rough skin and the blood-\essols, which no longer con- 
tiibute to their nourishment and growth. \\ hen these tall, and new ones begin 
to appear, the rue-liuck does not retire as the stag to the coM it of (he wood, but 
continues its usual haunts, only keeping down iis bead to avoid striking ils 
horns against the liranches o( tretss, the pain ol whivli it S('em.s to feel with 
t'\(]iiisite sensiliility. riu* Htag, who sheds his horns in summer, is obliged to 
seek a retreat from the Ibes, (hat at that time gu atly incommmle him ; but the 
roebuck, wlio .sheds tluni in winter, is under no such necessity; and, ronse- 
(pienlly , does not separate from its hule family, but kee]>s with the female all the 
y ear round. 

As (be growth of the roe-buck, am! its arrival at maturity , is iniirli speedier 
than that of the stag, so its life is proporlioiiablv shorter. It .seldom is found to 
extend above twelve or tilteen years, audit kept tame it does not live above 
six or seven Jt is an animal of a v ery delicatt^ eoiistitution, requiring vanetv of 
fimd, air, ami exercise. It must be paired with a female, ami kept in a park of 
at least a Imndreil acres, d'liey may easily be subdued, lint never thoroughly 
ttmiMl. No aits can teach them to be familiar wilh the feeiler, much less 
attached to him. They still preserve a part of their iialural wildness, and are 
.snbjeid to (errors without a cause. 'I Ih‘\ sometimes, in attempting to rs» ap<‘, 
strike themselves witli such force against the walls ol their inelosure, that (hey 
break (heir limbs, and become utterly disabled, W hattver care is taken to 
tame them, they are nevi‘r entirely to be relied on, as (hey have eaprieioiis fits 
of fieretmess, ami sometimes strike at those they dislike with a degree of force 
that is very dangerous. 

d'lie cry of the roe-buck is neither so loud nor so frequent as that of the stag. 
Idle young ones have a jiarticular manner of calling to the dam, which the 
Imnlers easily imitate, and often thus allure the iemale to her destruction. 
Upon some occasions, also, they bi'come in a manner intoxicated with their 
food, which, during (he spring, is said to ferment m their stomachs, and they 
arc then very easily taken, lii summer (hey keep close under covert of the 
(brest, and seldom \en(iire out, except in violent lieats, to drink at some river or 
fountain. In general> however, thev are contented to slake their thirst witli the 
dew that falls on (he grass and the leaves of tiees, and seldom risk their saft ty 
to satisfy their appetite, 'riiey delight chiefly in hilly grounds, prefeniig the 
tender branches and buds of trees to corn or other vcgid ibles ; and it is uin- 
(/:) Bufluiij vol. MI- 1» (g ) Ihid. 
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versally allowed that the fleah of those between one and two years old is the 
g^reatest delicacy that is known. 

THE ELK.^— We have hitherto 
been describing minute animals in 
comparison of the elk ; the size of 
which, from concurrent testimony, 
appears to be equal to that of the 
elephant itself. It is an animal 
rather of the buck than the stag 
kind, as its horns are flatted to- 
wards the top ; hut it is far be- 
yond both in stature, some of 
them being known to be above 
ten feet high. It is a native both 
of the old and new continent, 
being known in Europe under The Elk. 

the name of the elk, ana in Ame- 
rica by that of the moose-deer. It is sometimes taken in the German and 
Russian forests, although seldom appearing ; but it is extremely common in 
North America, where the natives pursue, and track it in the snow.f 'I'he 

* According to Buffon, the elk was un- one of the lakes, in ortier to save a veiy cir- 
known to the Greeks ; and the word alee cuitous route along its banks, and exjvcted 
first occurs in the writings of Julius Caesar, the creatures would, as usual, follow him 
and was probably adopted by him from the round ; but unfortunately, at night they did 
Celiat, Its Celtic name is elcfi ; and Swedish, not arrive ; and as the howling of wolves 

ojlg. was heard in the quarter they weie, it is sup- 

f The Elk is a native of Europe, Amo- posed they were devoured by them, 
rica, and Asia as for as Japan. In summer Its Saqaciiy. — Utility. — M. D^Osbon- 
time, the elks frequent the margins of rivers ville had a moose -deer in his possession, 
and lakes, getting into the water in order while in the East Indies. He procurtMl it 
to avoid mosquitoes. They are often killed when only ten or twelve days old, and kept it 
by the Indians while they are crossing rivers, about two years without ever tying it up. lie 
or swimming from the mainland to islands, even let it nin abrotul, and sometimes amused 
When pursued in this situation, they are the kiinself with making it draw in the yard, or 
most inoffensive of all animals, never making carry little burdens. It always came when 
any resistance ; and the young ones are so called ; and he found few signs of impu- 
simple, that in North America, Mr. Hearne tience, except when it was not always allowed 
saw an Indian paddle his canoe up to one to remain near him. When he departeil 
of them, and taking it by the pole without from the island of Sumatra, he gave it to 
the least upjiosition ; the poor, harmless ani- Mr. Law, of Lauceston, the governor- general, 
mol seeming at the same time as contented an intimate fiiend. This gentleman sent it 
as if swimming by the side of its dam, and to his country house, where, lieing kept 
looking up in the faces of those who were alone, and chained, it became so furious us 
about to become its murderers, with the most not to be approached without danger. After 
fearless innocence. some months absence,” says M. D'Ohbonville, 

Elks are the easiest to tamo and domesti- I returned ; it knew me afar oil‘ ; and as I 

cate of any kind of deer. They will follow observed the efforts it made to get to me, I 
their keeper to any distance from home ; and ran to meet it ; and never shall 1 tbiget the 
at his call will return to him, without th« impression which the caresses and tiaiisports 
least trouble, and without even attempting to of this faithful animal mailc upon me. 
deviate from the path. An Indian, at the An attempt has been made at New Yoik 
factory in Hudson's Bay, had, in the year to render the elk useful in agriculture, which 
1777) two of them so tame, that when he was has been fittended with success. Mr. Living- 
on his passage to Prince of Wales* Fort, in a ton. President of the New York Society, hod 
canoe, they always followed him along the two of these animals broken in harness, 
bank of the river ; and at night, or any other Though they had only been twice bitted, and 
occasion, when he landed, they generally came were two years old, they appeared to he 
and fondled on him in the same manner as equally docile with colts of the same age. 
the most domestic animal would have done. They applietl their whole strength to the 
and never attemjjted to stray tiom the tents, draught, and went on a steady pace. Tlieir 
He did not, however, possess these animals mouths appeared very tender, and some care 
long ; for he one day crossed a deep bay in was necessary to prevent them from being 
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accounts of this animal are extremely various ; some describing it as being no 
higher than a horse, and others above twelve feet high. 

As the stature of this creature makes its chief peculiarity, so it were to be 
wislied that we could come to some precision upon that head, if we were to 
judge of its stae by the horns, which are sometimes fortuitiously dug up in many 
parts of Ireland, we should not be much amiss in ascribing them to an animal 
at least ten feet high. One of these 1 have seen, wluch was ten feet nine inches 
from one tip to the other. 

The European elk grows to above seven or eight feet high. In the year 
1742, there was a femiue of this animal shown at Paris, which was caught in a 
forest of Red Russia, belonging to the Cham of Tartary. (^) It was tlien but 
young, and its height was even at that time six feet seven inches ; but the 
describer observes, that it has since become much taller and thicker ; so that 
we may suppose this female at least seven feet high. There have been no late 
opportunities of seeing the male ; but by the rule of proportion, we may esti- 
mate his size at eight or nine feet at the least, which is about twice as high as 
an ordinary horse, llie height, however, of the female, which was measured, 
was but six feet seven inches, Paris measure, or almost seven English feet high, 
ft was ten feet from the tip of the nose to the insertion of the tail, and eight feet 
round the body. The hair was very long and coarse, like that of a wild boar ; 
the ears resembled those of a mule, and were a foot and a half long. The upper 
jaw was longer, by six inches, tliaii the lower; and, like other ruminating 
animals, it had no teeth — (cutting teeth 1 suppose the describer means). It had 
a large beard under tlie throat, like a goat ; and in the middle of the fore- 
head, between the boms, there a bone as large as an egg. Tlie nostrils 
were four inches lonj|f on each side of the mouth. It made use of its fore feet 
as a defence ag^ainst its enemies. Those who showed it asserted that it ran with 
astonishing swiftness ; that it swam also with equal expedition, and was very 
fond of tlie water. They gave it tliirty pounds of bread every day, beside hay, 
and it drank eight buckets of water. It was tame and familiar, and submissive 
eiimigh to its keeper. 

This description differs in many circumstances from that which we have of 
the moose, or American elk, which the French call the original. Of these 
there are two kinds, tlie common light grey moose, which is not very large ; 
and the black moose, u-hich grows to an enormous height. 

The grey moose-deer is about the size of a horse ; and although it has large 
buttocks, its tail is not above an inch long. As in all of this kind the upper lip 
is much longer than the under, it is said that they continue to go backward as 
they feed. Their nostrils are so large that a man may thrust his hand in a con 
siderable way ; and their horns are as long as those of a stag, but, as was ob- 
served, much broader. 

The black moose is an enormous animal. Josseyln, who is the first English 
writer that mentions it, says, that it is a goodly creature, twelve feet high, with 
exceeding fair horns, that have broad palms, two fathoms from the top of one 
horn to another. He assqi'es us, that it is a creature, or rather a monster of 
superfiiiity, and many times bigger than an English ox. 

These animals delight in cold countries,^ feeding upon grass in summer, an 

injured by the bit. If upon trial it is found Sweden, says, “ Though it was an uncom- 
that elks can be rendered useful in harness, mon circumstance for elks to be seen in the 
it will be a considerable acquisition to Ame- vicinity of Lapp Cottage, they were rather 
rica. As their trot is very rapid, it is proba- abundant in the part of the country of which 
ble that, in light carnages, they would out- 1 am now speaking. Durii^the past sum- 
travel the horse. They are less delicate in met and autumn, indeed, Mattason stated 
their food, becoming fat on hay only. They they had been unusually plentiful ; and, as a 
are longhved, and moie productive than any proof of it, he said that at the first setting in 
beasts of burden. of the winter, forty, seven of these animals, 

* OfiiK Ei.k in Norway and Sweden. — as was seen by their tracks in the snow, bad 
Mr. Lloyd, in his narrative of a residence in crossed the pathway leading from Tryssild 
(x) Dictionnaire Raisonn^o des Animaiix. Au Norn, Elan. 
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tlj€ bark of trees in winter. When the whole country is deeply covered with 
snow, the moose-deer herd together under the tall pine-trees, strip oif the bark, 
and remain in that part of the lorest while it yields them subsistence. It is at 
that time that the natives prepare to hunt them, and particularly when the sun 
begins to melt the snow by day, which is froaen again at night ; for then the 
iciy crust which covers the surface of the snow is too weak to support so great a 


to Klverum, which was in the vicinity of his 
residence, a distance of between twenty and 
thirty miles ; and tQ have faced in a northerly 
direction for a hue of country where they 
were in the hahit of passing that inclement 
period of the year. 

These noble animals, the pride oi the 
Scandinavian wilds, were formerly found in 
many other parts of Eurojie, where the spe- 
cies is now altogether extinct. They were 
common to tlie foiests of Gcriuany, as well as 
of Gaul, 

The elk was at one time numerous in 
most parts of Sweden and Norway ; hut 
owing to the increased population, and other 
causes, it is now only to be met with in parti- 
cular districts. In Scania, the most soiithein 
province of Sweden, where they once abound- 
ed^ there are now none to be found. “ The 
elk cannot endure,” says Nellsson, a Swedish 
naturalist, “ so cold a climate as the stag, the 
sixty-fourth degiee of latitude being the 
extreme limit at which he is met with in the 
Scandinavian Peninsula, The elk is some- 
times of an enormous siy.e ; though his leiigMi 
be not proportionate, it is said, he not iinfre- 
cpientJy attains to tlie height of seven or 
eight feet. This I can readily believe, as 
Mr Wise, the Swedish consul-general, had 
one in his jiossession a few years ago, which, 
though only two yeais of age, measured 
nearly nineteen hands, or upwards of .six feet 
at the shoulder. 1 once took the exact di- 
mensions ot a rather large male elk that I 
shot : but, unfortuuatt'ly, 1 lost the ineasuring- 
btring out of my pocket. Though this ani- 
mal was not fully grown, it was thought he 
weighed near one thousand pounds. The 
male is very much larger than the female. 

The period of gestation with the elk is 
about nine months ; the female brings forth, 
about the middle of May, from one to three 
young ones ; it is seldom, however, that she 
has more than two. At this period, the 
mother retires alone to the wildest recesses of 
the forest. After the lapse of two or three 
days, the fawns, which are of a light brown 
colour, have sufficient strength to follow their 
dam everywhere. They keep with her uulil 
they are in their third ^ear, when she leaves 
them to shift for themselves. The elk is a 
loiig 4 ived animal; he does not attain to his 
liiU growth until after his fourteenth year: 
list least, 80 it is to be presumed, as up to that 
period his horns, which are of a flat form, 
are ^ually provided with an additional 
hrandki. He shells his hornv about the month 


of February in each year. The female elk 
has no horns. 

By nature, the elk is timorous, and he 
usually flies at the sight of a man. In the 
nitting season, however, like other animals, 
he is said to be dangerous. His weapons 
are his hums and his hoofs : he strikes ho 
forcibly with the latter, os to annihilate a 
wolf, or other large animal, at a single blow. 
It is said, that when the elk is incensed, the 
hair on his neck bristles up like the mane of 
a lion, which gives him a wild and frightful 
ap]iearance. 

In the summer season, the elk usually re- 
sorts to morasses and low situations, tor he 
frequently takes to the water in wann wea- 
ther; he is an admirable swimmer. In the 
winter, he retires to the more sheltered parts 
of the foiest, where willow, ash, &c. are to lie 
found; as, from the small boughs of these 
trees, he obtains his sustenance during that 
inclement peruxl of the year. 

The flesh of the elk is excellent, whether 
fresh or smoked. Mr. Nellsson says it re- 
sembles m taste that of the stag. The 
tongue and the nose are thought to U' great 
delicacies in Scandinavia, as well aN in Ame- 
rica. Gieat virtue was once placed in the 
hoof of the animal, as j.arnigs ot it were sup- 
posed to be a siiecitic agiiuist the t.illmg 
sicknes.s and otbei disuiders; this idle mo- 
tion is exploded. The skin is convertible to 
many purposes, and is very valuable. Mi 
Greitr sayb~“It is not long since that a 
regiment was clothed with bufl‘ waistcoats, 
made fiom the hides of those animals, which 
were so thick, that a ball could scarcely 
penetrate tliem.” He adds further, that, 
“when made into breeches, a pair of them, 
among the peasantry of lormer days, went as 
a legacy for several generations.” The elk 
IS ea.s]ly doit^esticated. Formerly, these ani- 
mals were mode use of in Sweden, to draw 
sledges ; but owing, as it was said, to their 
speed frequently accelerating the escape of 
people who had been guilty of munlers or 
other crimes, the use of them was prohibited, 
under great penalties. 

The usual manner in which these animals 
are killed is something curious. With his 
well-trained dog in a long leash, the siiorts- 
man jiroceeds to those parts of the forest fre- 
quented by the elk : whilst travemiug this, 
he halts occasionally, to give his do|^ the 
wind. This the intelligent animal seems 
perfectly to understand ; for, holding up lus 
nose, he snufl's the passing breeze. When, 
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bulk 9 and only retards the animars motion. When the Indians, therefore, per- 
ceive a herd of these at a distance, they immediately prepare for their pursuit, 
which is not, as with ns, the sport of an hour, but is attended with toil, diflBculty, 
and danger. Qr} The timorous animal no sooner observes its enemies approach 
than it immediately endeavours to escape, but sinks at every step it takes. 
Still, however, it pursues its way through a thousand obstacles ; the snow, which 
is usually four feet deep, yields to its weight, and embarrasses its speed ; the 
sharp ice wounds its feet ; and its lofty horns are entangled in the branches of 
ttie forest, as it passes along, llie trees, however, are broken down with ease; 
and wherever the moose deer runs, it is perceived by the snapping off the 
branches of trees, as thick as a man's thigh, with its horns. The chase lasts in 
this manner for the whole day ; and sometimes it has been known to continue 
for two, nay, three days together; for the pursuers are often not less excited bv 
famine than the pursued by fear. Their perseverance, however, generally suc- 
ceeds ; and the Indian vvho first comes near enough darts his lance, with 
unerring aim, which sticks in the poor animal, and at tirst increases its efforts to 
escape. In this manner the moose trots heavily on, (for that is its usual pace,) 
till its pursuers once more come up, and repeat their blow. Upon this, it again 
summons up siiHicie nt vigour to get a head ; hut at last, quite tired, and spent 
with loss of blood, it sinks, as the describer expresses it, like a mined budding, 
and makes the earth shake beneath its fall.^ 

Tins animal, when killed, is a very valuable acquisition to the hunters. The 
flesh is very well tasted, and said to be very nourishing. Tht; hide is strong, 
and 80 thick, that it has been often known to turn a miiHket-bidl : however, it is 
soft and pliable, and, when tanned, the leather is extremely light, yet very 

thi-refore, the <log has got scCnt of the elk, the exquisite sense of smelling possessed by 
wlmh 1' have sisjn him do from a long tlis- these annuals is then said lo be, in wine de- 
fame, the sportsman allows him, though still gree, impaiied ; and from heing engaged ju 
in (lie leash, to draw upon the animal, and then amoius, they are the more easy ol access, 
follows after as cpnokly as he is able. Whe 

tlie dog has approacheil to within a short dis- * IIcnting the F-i.k m Camui. — Tlie 
f.'inre of the elk, lie evinces, l;y his anxiety, inetlKwls of lumting tlie elk in ('anada are 
th.it his game Ks not far distant. The man cuiious. Tlie first and most simple is, before 
now proceeds with every deliberation and (lie lakes and rivers are fio/cn, multitudes of 
cautiou. That Ins inovenientH may Ik‘ t lb V t- the ii.itives assemble in their canoes, with 
ed with the greatei silence, he generuUy ties which they fonn a vast crescent, each point 
his <log lo a tree, who is too well tiained to touching the shore ; whilst anothei party on 
give tongue in the absence of his master, and the shore siuromids an extensive tract. They 
alone recounoitres the siirrounding country, are attended by dogs, which ai-e let loose, and 
Thus the man not imfrequently succeeds in press towards the water with loud cries. The 
getting a view of the elk, either whilst lying animals, alarmed by the noise, fly before the 
down or feeding, and of slaughtering him hunters, anti plunge into the lake, where 
with his nfle. Much mure commonly, never- they are killed by the people in the canoes, 
theless, the elk, from his exquisite sense with lances anil clubs. Another method iv- 
of smelling, takes the alarm, and gtK‘s ofl* quires a greater degree of pre])aration and 
at the top of his speed. It is not tUfliciilt ' art : the hunters inclose a large space with 
' lo pursue the same elk for a day or two sticks and branches of trees, fomiiiig two 
together, as owing to his holding priuci|xilly sides of a triangle. The bottom ajw.‘ns into a 
to the morasses and low ground in the sum- second inclosure, which is fast on ail sides ; 
iner season, his track is in riost places jier- at the opening are hung numbers of snares, 
ceptible. Hard blowing weather is the best made ol the slips of raw hides. They assem- 
for the purpose, as the noise made among ble as before in great troops ; and with all 
the trees by the wind prevents the elk from kinds of hideous noises drive into the in- 
hearing the approach of the hunter; the closure not only moose, but various other 
scent IS then breast high, and the dog, in kinds of deer, with which the cmintry 
consequence, is enabled to take a man in a abounds. Stirae, in forcing their way through 
direct line up to the game. The rutting the narrow jiass, are caught in the snap's by 
season, which commences about the latter the neck or horns ; whilst those who escape 
end of August, and continues throughout these meet their fate from the arrows of the 
September, is the best time lo shoot the elk ; hunters, directed at them from all quarters. 
(g) Phil, Trans, vol. ii. p, 436, 
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lasting. fur ia a light grey in some, and blackish in otliers ; and, when 

viewed tlirough a microscope, appears spongy like a bulrush, and is ampler at 
the roots and points than in the middle ; ior this reason it lies very fiat and 
smooth, and though beaten or abused never so much^ it always returns to its 
former state. Tbe boms also are not less useful, being applied to all the pur- 
poses for which hartshorn is beneficial. 

After all, this animal is but very iiidifierently and confusedly described by 
travellers, each mixing his account with something false or trivial — often mis- 
taking some other quadruped for the elk, and confounding its history. Tlius, 
some have mistaken it for the rein-deer, which in everv thing but si^ it greatly 
' resembles ; some have supposed it to be the same with the Tapurette, (^) from 
which it entirely differs ; some have described it as the common red American 
stag, which scarcely differs from our own ; and, lastly, some have confounded 
it with the bubalus, which is more properly a gazelle of Africa. (^) 

THE REIN-DEER. — ^Of all animals of the deer kind, the Rein-deer is the 
roost extraordinary and the most useful. It is a native of the icy regions of the 
north; and though many 
attempts have been made 
to accustom it to a more 
southern climate, it shortly 
feels the influence of the 
change, and in a few 
months declines and dies. 

Nature seems to have til- 
ed it entirely to answer the 
necessities of that hardy 
race of mankind that live 
near the pole. As tliese 
would find it impossible 
to subsist among their ^ 
barren, sno^ mountains ^ 

without its aid, so this aiii- ^ 
mal can live only there, 
where its assistance is 

most absolutely neces- (Hein-Deer.) 

sary. From it alone the 

natives of Lapland and Greenland supply most of their wants ; it ariswera tlie 
purposes of a horse, to convey them and their scanty furniture from one moun- 
tain to another; it answers tbe purposes of a cow, iu giving milk; and it 
answers the purposes of the sheep, in furnishing them with a warm, though k 
homely kind of clothing. From this quadruped alone, therefore, they receive as 
many advantages as we derive from three of our most useful creatures ;— so that 
Providence does not leave these poor outcasts entirely destitute, but gives them 
a faithful domestic, more patient and serviceable than any other in nature. 

The rein-deer resembles tlie American elk in the fashion of its horns! It is 
not easy in words to describe these minute differences ; nor will the reader 
perhaps, have a distinct idea of the similitude, when told that both have brow- 
antlers, very large, and hanging over their eyes, palmated towards the top, and 
bending forward, like a bow.^ But here the similitude between these two 
animals ends ; for, ns the elk is much larger than the stag, so the rein-deer is 
much smaller. It is lower and stronger built tliau the stag ; its legs are shorter 
and thicker, and its hoofs much broader than in that animal ; its hair is much 

♦ Houns.- -In tho dk the liorns are stem- tip to tip, two feet Eve ; they weiirh uine 
loss, or branched from the btise ; in tho rein- pounds. ” 

deer the horns are round, bent back, and It should seem, both from its situation and 
palmated at the extremities. In length they form, an excellent instrument to rtunuve the 
are generally two feet eight inches, and from snow, under which their favourite moss lies. 

is) Coudarnine. Dajipcr, Descri^ition do I’Afrique, p. I7. 
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thicker and warmer ; its boms much larger in proportion, and branching 
forward over its eyes ; its ears are much larger ; its pace is rather a trot than a 
oounding, and this it can continue for a whole day ; its hoofs are cloven and 
movable, so that it spreads them abroad as it goes, to prevent its sinking in 
the snow. When it proceeds on a journey, it fays its great horns on its back, 
while there are two branches which always bang over its forehead, and almost 
cover its face. One thing seems peculiar to this animal and the elk — which is, 
that as they move along, their hoofs are heard to crack with a pretty loud noise. 
This arises from their manner of treading; for as they rest upon their cloven 
hoof, it spreads on the ground, and the two divisions separate from each other ; 
but when they lift it, (he divisions close again, and strike against each other with 
a crack. The female also of the rein>deer has bonis, as well as the male, — by 
which the species is distinguished from all other animals df the deer kind what- 
soever. 

When the rein-deer first shed their coat of hair, they are brown ; but, in 
proportion as summer advances, their hair begins to grow whitish, until, at 
last, they are nearly grey. (^) They are, however, always black about the eyes. 
'The neck has long hair hanging down, and coarser than upon any other part of 
the body. The feet, just at the insertion of the hoof, are surrounded with a 
ing of white. The hair in general stands so thick over the whole body, that if 
one should attempt to separate it, the skin will no where appear uncovered ; 
whenever it falls also, it is not seen to drop from the root, as in other quadni- 

f >eds, but seems broken short near the bottom ; so that the lower part of the 
lair is seen growing, while the upper falls away. 

The reiii*decr, as was said, is naturally an inhabitant of the countries border- 
ing on the arctic circle. In Lapland, this animal is converted to the utmost 
advantage ; and some herdsmen of that country arc known to possess above a 
thousand in a single herd.^ 

Lapland is divided into two districts, the mountainous and the woody. Tlie 
inouiitainous part of the country is at best barren and bleak, excessively cold, 
and uninhabitable during the winter ; still, however, it is the most desirable 
part of this frightful region, and is most thickly peopled during the summer. 
The natives generally reside on the declivity of the mountains, three or four 
cottages togettier, and lead a cheerful and a social life. Upon the approach of 
winter, they arc obliged to migrate into the plains below, each bringing down 
his whole herd, which often anioinits to more than a thousand, and leading 
them where the pasture is in greatest plenty. The woody part of the country is 
much more desolate and hideous. The whole face of nature there presents a 
frightful scene of trees without fruit, and plains without verdure. As far as tlie 

♦ Thk Rbin-Dbkr in Great Britain. — for the rein-fleer moss is found abundantly 
An attempt was made about seven years ago in Scotland. It grows, too, in many parts of 
to iutroduce the reiu-deer, upon au extensive Kngland, particularly on Bagshot Heath. — 
scale, in the colder parts of Kngland and But the same ill success has attended the iu- 
Scutland. Many persons will remember Mr. troductiunof the larger species of deer, which 
Bullock's exhibition of rein-deer and a Laj)- belong to the new continent Several fine 
land family. Out of two hundred deer, which species of the Wapeti, an American deer, 
were brought by him from Norway, nearly were turned out into Windsor Park a few 
evety one died. Those that were turned out years ago : none of them lived more than a 
upon tlie Pcntland Hills, near Edinburgh, a year. 

situation which was peculiarly favourable, all Whether these trials have failed through 
died. A few appeared to do well in a park a want of projsir attention to the peculiar 
near Dublin. The Duke of Athol liad pro- habits of the animal, or that they naturally 
viously placed a herd of rein-deer in the result from the tenacity with which the deer 
mountains of his estate, but the experiment tribe adhere to their original geographical 
did not succeed. The circumstance is not position, as a law of nature, is a question yet 
to be attributed to the want of proper food, to bo decided. — £d. 

(g) For the greatest part of this description of the rein-deer, I am obliged to Mr. Hoff- 
berg, upon whose authority, being a native of Sweden, and au experience naturalist, wo 
may confidentially rely. 
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eye can reach, nothing is to be seen, even in tlie midst of summer, but })arren 
Helds, covered only with a moss, almost as white as snow ; no graSwS, no flowery 
landscapes, only here and there a pine-tree, which rnav have escaped the fre- 
quent conflagrations by which the natives burn down their forests. Bvit what is 
very extraordinary, as the whole surface of the country is clothed in white, so, 
on the contrary, the forests seem to the last degree dark and gloomy. While 
one kind of moss makes the fields look as if they were covered with snow, ano- 
ther kind blackens over all their trees, and even hides tlieir verdure, 'rtii^ moss, 
however, which deforms the country, serves for its only support, as upon it alone 
the rein deer can subsist."^ The inhabitants, who during the summer, lived 
among the mountains, drive down their herds in winter, and people the plains 
and woods below. Such of the Laplanders as inhabit the woods and the plains 
all the year round, liv^f remote from each other, and having been used to soli- 
tude, are melancholy, ignorant and helpless. They are much poorer also than 
th© mountaineers, for, w hile one of those is found to possess a thousand rein- 
deer at a time, none of these are ever known to rear the tenth part of that num- 
ber. The rein-deer make the riches of this people ; and the cold, mounlamy 
parts of the country agree best with its constitution. It is for this reason, there- 
fore, that the mountains of Lapland are prefered to the woods; and that many 
claim an exclusive right to the tops of hills covered in almost eternal snow. 

As soon as the summer begins to appear, the Laplander who had fed his 
rein-deer upon the lower grounds, during the winter, then drives them up to 
the mountains, and leaves tlie woody country, and th(‘ low pasture, wliicii at 
that season are truly deplorable. The gnats, bred by the siiirs heat, in the 
marshy bottoms, and (he weedy lakes, with which the country abounds more 
than any other part of the world, are all upon tin* wing, and liil the whole air, 
like clouds of dust in a dry windy day. The iiihaliitants, at that time, are obliged 
to daub their faces with pitch, mixed with milk, to shield tluMr skins from their 
depredations. All places are then so greatly inlcsted, tliat the poor natives can 
scarce Qiien their mouths without fear of suflbeation ; the insects enter, trom 
their numbers and minuteness, into the nostrils and the eyes, and do not leave 
the sufferer a moment at his ease. Jbit they are chiefly enemies to the rein- 
deer . the horns of that animal being then in their tender state, and possessed of 
extreme sensibility, a famished cloud of insects instantly setth‘ upon them, aiul 
drive the poor animal almost to distraction. In tliis extremity, thcr** are lint 
two remedies, to which the quadriipeil, as well as its master, are obliged to 
have recourse. The one is, for both to take shelter near their cottage, where a 
large fire of tree moss is prepared, which filling the whole place witli smoke, 
keeps off the gnat, and thus, by one inconvenience, expels a greater; the otlier 
is, to ascend to the highest summit of the mountains, where the air is fo(* fhtti, 
and the weather too cold, for the' gnats to come. There (he rein-deer are seen 
to continue the whole day, although without food, rather than to venture down 
into the lower parts, where they can have no defence against their unceasing 
persecutors. 

Resides the gnat, there is also a gadfly, that, during the summer season, is 
no less formidable to them. This insect is bred under their skins, where the 
egg has been deposited the preceding summer; and it is no sooner produced as 
a fly, than it again endeavours to deposit its ©ggs in some place similar to that 
from whence it came. Whenever, therefore, it appears flying over a lierd of 
rein-deer, it puts the whole body, how numerous soever, into motion ; they 
know their enemy, and do all they can, by tossing their horns, hnd running 
among each other, to terrify or avoid it. All their endeavourK, however, are 
too generally without eflect; the gadfly is seen to deposit its eggs, which 
burrowing under the skin, wound it in several places, and often bring on an 
incurable disorder. 

Jn the morning, therefore, as soon as the Lapland herdsman drives his deer 

* Food.— The rein-deer feeds also on frogs, pursuing the latter to Midi n great dlmtauce, 

snakes, and even on the mountain rat ; often as not to be able to find its way home agHtn. 
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to pasture, lus ^freaitt‘st care is to keep them from scaling the summits of the 
mountains wliere there is no food, but where they go merely to be at ease from 
the gnats and gadflies that are ever annoying them. At this time, there is a 
strong contest between the d<»g8 and the deer; the one endeavouring to climb 
up against the side of the hill, and to gain those summits that are covered in 
eternal snows ; the otlier, forcing them down, bv barking and threatening, and, 
in a manner, compelling them into the places where their food is in the greatest 
plenty. There the men and dogs confine them ; guarding them with the utmost 
precaution tlie whole day, and driving them home at the proper seasons for 
milking. 

I’he female brings forth in the middle of May, and gives milk till about the 
middle of October. Every morning and evening, during the summer, the 
herdsman returns to the cottage with hw decT to he milked, where the women 
previously have kindled up a smoky tire, which effectually drives off the gnats, 
and keeps the rein-doer quiet while milking. The female furnishes about a 
pint, which, though thinner tlian that of the cow, is, nevertheless, sweeter and 
more nourishing- This done, the herdsman drives them back to pa.sture; as he 
neither folds nor houses them, neither provides for their subsistence during the 
winter, nor improves their pasture by cultivation. 

Upon the return of the winter when the gnats and flies are no longer to be 
feared, the Laplander descends into the lower grounds ; and, as there are hut 
few to dispute tlie possession of that desolate country, he has an extensive 
range to feed them in. Their chief and alnio.st their onl\ food at that time, is 
the white moss already mentioned ; which, from its being fed upon by this animal, 
obtains the name of the /ir/if)i This is of tyvo kind.s ; the woody 

lichen, wliich covers almo.st all the desert parts of the country like snow ; the 
other is black, and covers the branches of the trees in very great quantities. 
However unpleasing these may be to the spectator, the native esteems tliem as 
one of his choicest benefits, and the mu^t indulgent gift of nature. While Ins 
fields are clothed witli nuiss, he envies neither the fertilit) nor the verdure of 
the more southern landscape; dressed up warntlv in his deer-skin clot lies, with 
shoes and gloves of the same material, li«f drives his herds along the ilesert; 
fearli\ss and at ease, ignorant of any liiglier luxury fliaii what tlieir milk and 
.smoke-dried flesh afl’ord him, Hanlened to the climate, he sleeiis in the 
midst of ICC ; or awaking, dozc's avv^v In-, tune with tobacco; while nis faithful 
il(vgs snp))ly iiw pla(‘c, and keep the herd from wandering. 1 he deer, in the 
mean time, willi instinct adapted to the soil, pursue their food, though covered 
the deepest snow. I'iiey turn it up with their no-ses, like swiue ; and even 
though its surface be frozen and stiff, vet the hide is so hardened in that jiart, 
that they easily overcome the diflieulty. It sometimes, however, happens, 
though but rarely, that the winter commences witli rain, and a frost enoiing, 
covers the whole country with a glazed crust of ice. Then, indeed, both the 
reiri-dccr and the Laplander are undone; they have no provisions laid up in 
case of ai eident, and the only resource is to cut down the large pine-trees, that 
are covered with moss, which luniishes but a scanty supfily ; so that the great- 
est part of the herd is then seen to perish^ without a possibility of assistance, it 
sometimes also happens, that even tins supply is wanting; lor the Laplander 
often burns down liis woods, in-order to improve and fertilize the soil w hich 
produces the moss, upon which Tie feedvS his cattle. 

The rein-deer of this country are of two kinds, the wild and the tame, I he 
wild are larger and stronger, but more nuschievoiis than tlie others. Tlieir 
breed, however, is prefered to that of the tame; and tlie female of the latter is 
ohen sent into the woods, from whence she returns home impregnated by one ol 
the wild kind. These are fitter for drawing t;ie sledge, to which the Laplander 
accustoms them betimes, and yokes them to it by a strap, which goe| round the 
neck, and comes down between their legs. The sledge is extremelv light, and 
shod at the bottom, with the skin of a young deer, the hair turned to slide on 
the frozen snow. The person who sits on this guides the animal wdth a cord. 
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fastened round the boms, and encourages it to proceed with his voice, and 
drives it with a goad.^ 

In order to make these animals more obedient, and more gernerally service- 
able, they castrate them ; which operation the Laplanders perform with their 
teeth; tliese become sooner iat when taken from labour; and dieyare found 
to be stronger in drawing the sledge* There is usually one male left entire for 
every six females ; these are in rut from the feast of 8t. Matthew to about 
Micbaeltnas. At this time, their horns are thoroughly burnished, and their batr 
tics among each other are fierce and obstinatt. The females do not begin to 
breed till they are two years old ; and then they continue regularly breeding 
every year till they are superannuated. They go with young above eight 
months, and generally bring forth two at a time. The fondness of the dam for 
her young is very remarkable ; it often happens that when they are separated 
from her, she will return from pasture, keep calling round the cottage for them, 
and will not desist until, dead or alive, they are brought and laid at her feet* 
They are at first of a light brown ; but they become darker vdth age ; and at 
last the old ones are of a brown almost approaching to blackness, young 
follow the dam for two or three years ; but they do not acquire their full growth 
until four. They are tlien broken in, and managed for drawing tlie sledge ; and 
they continue serviceable for four or five years longer. They never live above 
fifteen or sixteen years ; and, when they arrive at the proper age, tlie Lap- 
lander generally kills them for the sake of their skins and their flesh. This he 
performs by striking them on the bark of the neck, with his knife, into tlie 
spinal marrow : upon which they instantly fall, and he then cuts the arteries 
that lead to the heart, and lets the Uood discharge itself into the cavity of the 
breast.f 

♦ Power op Scent. — '' In proceeding sidcrably in the rear, if he trust entirely to 
along the extensive and endless lakes of his deer^ it will enable him to overtake the 
Lapland, if the number of deer be great, a rest, though they should be some miles in 
close and lenMhened procession is invariably advance, from the exquisite olfactory seiisi* it 
formed ; each deer following the foremost possesses. The animal in this case, holding 
sledge so closely, that the head of the animal its head close to the snow, keeps fre((uently 
is generally in contact with the shoulders of smelling, as a dog would do to scent the 
the driver before. Should the guide alter footsteps of its master, and is thus enabled to 
his direction, by making a bend to the right follow with certainty the track the other deer 
or left, the whole of the deer in the rear will have gone. Were it not for this proj^rty of 
continue their course till they arrive at the the animal, travelling across Lapland, IkpuUl 
spot where the turn was made. It thus fre- not be a little hazardous, particularly in mosc 
quently happens, that when the distance parts where the weather is the darkest, which 
between the foremost and hindmost deer is is generally while crossing the mountains of 
^eat, on the guide maliiug a bend, consi- Fmmark. It often happens that the party is 
derable saving might be obtained by cut- unavoidably scattered, and the sound Of the 
ting across. . This however it is scarcely hells enables them to rejoin each other. The 
jHissible to do ; for should the deer even be bells, however, should the weather be very 
pulled by main force out of its former course, thick and stormy, can only be heard a short 
it will immediately turn aside from the new distance of!’; and it is then by the sagacity 
direction it is plaml in, and regain the old of the deer alone, that the difficulty i» sur* 
track in spite of all the dnver can do to pre- moimted.’* — C apbU* Brooke's ** Winter in 
vent it. it is useless to contend with the LAPLi^u.” 

animal ; and the time thus lost might leave f msirs of the RbiN'Dkbil-^ 1 tool a 
the driver at such a distance from tne rest of walk round the island with the degt, but 
the party as to render it a matter of extreme saw nothing; 1 was also attended by my 
difficulty to overtake them. This unwilling- young deer, which is now perfectly tamO, — 
ness to separate from its companions, is one and I shall here make some remarks on ^ose 
feature of the initinct given to this animal ; animals. Notwithstanding rein-d^ are very 
and it is the very circumstance that, more wild and timorous, yet no creature is so soon 
than any t^er, insures the safety of the or so effectually tamed if taken young. They 
traveller. Should any accident separate him not only grow very bold, but also idiow great 
from the rest of his party, the deer he ik- aflection tor such men and dogs as they t^e a 
tigueil, or oilier circumstance throw him con- liking to, and have a great spite against 
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There is scarce any part of this animal that is not converted to its peculiar 
uses. As soon as it beipns to grow old, and some time before the rut, it is 


those who afBioat diem. The 4ecr of mine 
has had its fuU liberty ever since the fourth 
day after it was caught (except a few nights 
confinement in the crib, lest the dog should 
kill it when we were all asleep); but since 
then ft has confinuslly lain out. It is not in 
the least alarmed at any noise, not even at 
the re(K)rt of a gun fired close to it ; but it is 
much terrified if any dogs run alter or near 
it, and any running of the people instantly 
afiVights it ; but the moment all is quiet, it is 
so 1^. It will often go up to a dog, and 
smell to him ; it is well acquainted with all 
mine^ j|iid will lie down by the fire amongst 
them* I believe they scarce ever sleep, fbr 
as much as 1 have watciied this, 1 never 
could observe that it was ever asleep, or kept 
its eyes closed more than two minutes at a 
time ; and if I moved ever so little, it would 
start up. When I have lain down on the 
bed, at a time when it was lying on the fiixir, 
it would start up every five or six minutes, 
and come to see that 1 was not gone; and 
having licked my face, or siicktMl my nec- 
kerchief a little, it would lie quietly down 
again. When at any time it lost me, it would 
run about, grunting somewhat like a hog, and 
never rest until it found me, when it would 
nui up to me at fidl sfieed. Sometimes 
1 have diverted myself with stcKiping and run- 
mug, both after and ftom it, wliich please*! 
it much ; and it would do the same, and fnsk 
about in the same manner as 1 have seen the 
wild calves one among another: I have hk< 
wise observed, tli at whenever it is fiightened, 
it erects its single (tail), which at all otiier 
times hangs down. 

It is a mistaken notion that they will not 
eat grass, or scfupcely anything but white 
moss; for they will eat every kind of vege- 
table, which this country naturally produces. 
Rein-deer do not seem to relish giass much, 
yet I have seen mine eat a little, and it gene- 
rally preferod the coarsest kinds. I have 
often observed that, in the latter end oi April, 
luul in the month of May, the wild ones eat 
little else besides dry grass' and wild rye, 
which fhen appears through the snow. They 
oflbet great variety in their foo(^ while things 
are in a growing state ; jproferiug the young- 
est and most jtiicy. Inis causes them to 
vaiy th^r food every month, and also sevi^ol 
times in the ssin^ day, accoidlng os it is 
moist or dry ; noting now, what an hour 
ago they mefered to every thing else. *The 
leaves of the dogber^y bush when young, and 
a tender plant which grows by the hill sides 
on moist ground, resembling ^oss lettuce, as 
also a succulent aquatic plant which grows 
in ponds, all these they devour most grmlily. 
Tlicie is a small pond near this bouse which 


is hid of the latter, and this deer of mine has 
eaten it close doWn to the water. 1 think 
1 have seen the same kind of plant in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and is what they use 
in their beer instead of hops. They also 
delight to eat tire young leaves of most sorts 
of trees and shrubs which have not a resi- 
nous juice, particularly the willow; but I 
have known them eat the outer shoois of the 
black spruce in the winter time, though but 
sparingly. I most wonder that they are not 
fond of vetches, which grow in abundance 
here. I have often tracked the wild ones 
through large beds of them, without observing 
that they cropped any ; yet I have seen mine 
eat a few sometimes. This will eat a little of 
the crumb of soft bread, but will scarcely 
touch crust or biscuit. Pudding and boiled 
potatoes it is veiy fond of, but will not eat 
the latter raw ; it will also eat boiled meat. 

They ore very sure footed^ for they will nin 
along the shore, over shaq), rough rocks, or 
smooth, round, loose stones, without ever 
stumbling or slipping; but on smooth ice 
they cim with difficulty stand. They are 
idwaiiti fully mode, are as straight limlied, and 
have nearly the same shape as the horse, only 
not so good. They walk, trot and gallop in 
the same manner, and no old hunter will take 
cither a fiying or standing li^ap with more 
grace or judgment than my young deer will 
now. They have great strength, and are 
remarkably active, which renders them very 
useful in a sledge. They go very wide behind, 
are fi arless of their toad, and will swim with 
most extraordinary swiftness, and to a pro- 
digious distance : I am certain they will 
swim more than five miles in an hour, and 
I verily believe six. The stags have a deal 
more courage than the hinds. When they 
hear a noise, or if they see a man standing 
perfectly still, their curiosity will often tempt 
them to make out the object; a curiosity 
which I have often known prove fatal to 
them; for they wiU frequently gallop or trot 
down within sixty or a hundred yards, and 
there stand and gaxe for the space of a 
minute or two. When pursued in the sum- 
mer time, they always make for the nearest 
water, in which no land animal hail the least 
chance with them. If their enemy comes up 
with them, they defend themselves with their 
horns and hind feet, and are so strong and 
active, that a fait stroke with either, gene* 
rally proves total to wolf or dog, if til© deer 
lie an old one. 1 have often eaten of venison, 
and in various eountries, hut I think none 
equal to that of the reindeer, when in pro- 
T season. — CanTWKiOiiT^s Jocrnal in 

ABHAUOil. 
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killed, and the fliesli dried in the ^r. It is sometiiiie«|1iiirdeited ’n^th smoke, 
and laid up for travelling provision, fi^heh the natives migrate one part of 
the country to another. During the Winter, the rein-deer are slaughtwd as 
sheep .with us ; and ^very four persons in the family are allowed One reiti-daer 
for their week’s subsistence. In spring, they spare the herd as mucdi as they 
can, and live upon fresh fish. In summer, the milk and curd of the rein-deer 
makes their chief provision; and, in autumn, they live wholly Upon 'fowls, 
vrhich they kill ^th a cross-bow, or catch in springes. Nor is this so seanly 
an allowance ; since, at that time, the sea-fowls come in such abundance, that 
their ponds and springs are covered over. 

'niemilk. when newly taken, is warmed in a oauldrori, and thickened with 
rennet, ana then the curd is pressed into cheeses, which are little and well 
tasted. These are never found to breed mites as the cheese of other countries, 
probably because the mite fly is not to be found ill Ijapland. '^l^e whey which 
remains is warmed up again, and becomes of a consistence as if thickened with 
(he white of eggs. Upon this the Laplanders feed during the summe^dt is 
pleasant and well tasted, but not very nourishing. 

The skin^ is even a more valuable part of this animal than eidier of the 

* Wapbti Deer — The wapeti are very were parteil, they expressed their distress hy 
extraordinary non-descript animals, of tlie a shrill, low shriek. The XiptMir Missouri, 
cervus or deer genus, but as large as the whence these wapeti had been brought, is in 
horse, and nearly as gentle as the lamb ; as the same latitude as Eiiglaiul, but its winters 
they will caress theiv visiters, and receive are a little more rigorous, and its foiuiraers 
food from their hands. Four of these elegant somewhat warmer. 

and interesting animals were brought into These animals, whose alHiriginal name i» 
this country ill 1817j and purchased by Lord_ that of wapeti, are known to the settlers in 
Janies Murray at a large price. This noble- North America by the name of tlie elk, and 
man has succeeded in extending the breed, are supposed to be of the same species as the 
and has now three generations of them at great ante<liluvian elk, whose enormous fotisil 
Datchet, near Windsor ; nor has be lost a remains are frequently found in that coun- 
single one in breeding them. try ; and of which specimens may be found 

it is remarkable that the wapeti have in ^ British Museum, 
scarcely been mentioned by any Eurojiean The bead of the wapeti resembles that of 
naturalist, aud^ the history of them is conse- the common American fli»er and of the 
quently very limited. They were first intro- horte ; but it is jiointed, and is in its aHioti 
duced into the United States at Baltimore, like the camel. The legs are adnairably 
by a German naturalist, who was employed fonned for strength and activity, resembling 
some years in exploring the Upper Missouri, those of the race horse, particularly tbo 
where they are domesticated by the Indians, hinder legs. On the outside of each of tbe^ 
drawing their sledges at a rapid rate, and is n protuberance covemd witli yellow hair, 
sujmly them with the most delicious venison In this a gland is seated that secwjtes an 
as food. Tliey are naturally very timid ani- unctuous substance, which tlio animal ap- 
raals, and at the same time of such power plies to smooth and dress its coat ; and when 
and activity when grown, that it is not pos- it is tlvus dressed, it becomes imi>ervious to 
sible to take them out of tlie forest alive, rain or to water, even in swimming a river. 
The natives, therefore, catch them in nets The wapeti has an oblique slit Or ojieniiig 
when young, and rear them in their houses under each eye, of nearly an inch long, 
with great care and kindness : they then use which appears to be an auxiliary noitril. The 
them for carrying burdens : or drawing their animal has no voice like the horse or the ox, 
sledges in winter over the snow and ice. and his organ seems to he given , him , 

In their native wilds, each male wapeti compenaation, for with it ^ GAa 

has his own peculiar family or frateruity ; noise or loud whistle* 
each family its own peculiar range of pas- Ihe wapeti have the cloven fboi apd chew 
tiirc ; and their attachment to each other is the cud like an ox j but tht?y have the bridle 
so strong, thai the hunters know, if they kill tusk Hke the horse. The wapeti are about 
one ot a liuniiy, they can easily get the re- twelve years old before they edmo to mafu 
mainde.r, who can scarcely be forced from the rity, and they are then about sixteen hands 
body ot then slain companion. high. Their horns, which are nearly five 

inose exhibited in t/indou lost none of feet in length, weigh upwards of fifty ixmiids. 

Jieir natural attachment by \>ei«g domesti- They live to a wat age,«o that the ludioiis, 
\ fur a when speaking of an old man, say bo in as 

mo len bu by iorcc ; and the instant they old as a wapeti. The food of tha wa]>eti, in 
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fbm^er, Fioin ftat iwopt o( U covered the head -and feet, they make their 
atrong anovi^^di^e^ wiA the nair on the ^teid^ Of the other parts they com- 
pose their garmeiihs* which are extremely warm, and which cover them all over. 

hair of tbeae also is on the outside; and they sometimes line them within 
with the inr ot the glutton, or some other warm fufred animal of that climate. 
These skins also serve them for beds. ^ 

jba short, no part of this animal is thrown away as useless. The blood is pro- 
served in smadl casks, to make sauce with the marrow in spring. The horns arc 
sold to be converted into glue. The sinews are dried, and divided so as to 
make the strongest kind of sowing thread, not unlike catgut. The longues^ 
which are considered as a great delicacy, are dried, and sold into the more 
southern provinces. The intestines themselves are washed like our tripe, and in 
high esteem among the natives. Thus tlie Laplander finds all his necessities 
amply supplied from tliis single animal ; and he who has a large herd of these 
animals has no idea of higher luxury. 

^though the rein-deer be a very hardy and vigorous animal, it is not 
without its diseases. 1 have already mentioned the pain it feels from the gimt, 
and the apprehensions it is under from the gadfiy. Its hide is often found 
pierced in a hundred places, like a sieve, from this insect, and not a few die in 
their third year, from this very cause. Their teats also are subject to cracking, 
so that blood comes instead of milk. They sometimes take a loathing for their 
food; and, imstead of eating, stand still, and chew the cud. They are als(» 
troubled with a vertigo, like the elk, and turn round often till they die. The 
J.iaplandcr judges of their stofe by the manner of their turning. If they turn to 
the right, he judges their disorder but slight ; if they turn to the left, he deems 
it incurable. The rein-deer are also subject to ulcers near the hioof, which 
unqualifies them for travelling, or keepng with the herd. But the most falaf 
disorder of all is that which the natives call the suddataka, which attacks this 
animal at all seasons of the year. Tlie instant it is seized with this disease it 
begins to* breathe with greater diiliciilty, its eyes begin to stare, and its nostrils 
to expand. It acquires also an unusual degree of ferocity, and attacks ail it 
meets iiidiscrimiiiately. iStill, however, it^ continues to feed as if in health, but 
is not seen to chew the cud, and it lies down more frequently than before. In 
this manner it continues, every day consuming and growing more Jean, till at 
last it dies from mere inanition : and not one of these that are attacked w ith 
this disorder are ever found to recover. Notwithstanding, it is but very lately 
known in that part of the world ; although, during the last ten or fifteen years, it 
has spoiled whole provinces of this necessary creature. It is contagious ; and 
the moment the Laplander perceives any of his herd infected, he hastens to kill 
them immediately, before it spreads any farther. NVhen examined inteniaily, 
there is a frothy substance found in tlie brain, and round the lungs ; the intes- 
tines are lax and flabby, and the spleen is diminished almost to nothing, llie 
Laplander’s only cure in all these disorders, is to anoint the aminai’s back with 
tar; if this does not succeed, he considers the disease as beyond the power of 
art ; and, with his natural phlegm, submits to the severities of fortune. 

Besides the internal maladies of this animal, there are some external enemies 
which it has to fear. The bears now and then make depredations upon the 
herd; but of all tlieir per-jecutors, the creature called the glutton is the most 
dangerous and the most successful. The war between these is carried on not 
less in Lapland than in North America, where the rein-deer is called the 
eariboil, and the glutton the carcajou. This animal, which is not above the siz(? 
of a badger, waits whole weeks together for its prey, hid in the branches of 
some spreading tree; and when the wild rein-deer posses underneath, it 

a domestic state, is the same as the horse ; Tlie wapeti w justly esteemed the pride of 
and they are, if properly managed, as tract- the American ion'4, and is the handsomest 
altlo. Those Uti*ly exhibited vfere tried in and most noble quadruped yet discovered m 
li<inu‘ss, in the exhibition room, where they that couutiy. 

til ev; a tilbury admirably. \ui.. n. 
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instantly drops down upon it, fixing its teel^h and claws into (&e neck. Just 
behind the horns, it is in vain that the wounded animal then flies for protec- 
tion, that it rustles among the brancll^ of tlie forest, the glutton stiU holds its 
former position ; and although it often loses a part of its skin and flesh, which 
are rubbed ofl' against the tt^s, yet it stiU keeps fast, until ^ts prey ^rops witli 
fatigue and loss of blood. The d^r has but on^ only method ofesehpe, which 
is by jumping into the water: tfitit element its enemy cannot endure; for, as 
we are told, it i|U(ts its hold immediately, and then thinks only of pfovidiag Ibr 
its own proper security.’^ - J 


• ♦ The ah» Jus herd,— T he 

movemetiits W the liaplunder are 

determini^ by those of mS d^r. As camels 
constitute 0ie chief possession of an Arab, so 
do tlie rein-deer comprise all the wealth of a 
Laplander. The number of deer belonging 
tu a henl is from three to five hundred ; with 
these a Laplamler can do web, and Uve in 
tolerable comfort. He can make in summer 
a tolerable quantity of cheese^ for the year’s 
consumption ; and tluring the winter sciisoii, 
can afford to kill deer enough to supply him 
and his family pretty constantly with venison. 
With two hundred deev, a man, if his family 
be but small, can manage to get on. If he 
liave but one hundred, his subsistence is very 
precarious. Should he have but fifty, he is 
no longer independent, or able to keep a 
separate establishment) but generally joins 
his small herd with that of some ridier *Lap- 
lander, being then considered more in tlie 
light of a menial, undertaking the laborious 
office of attending the herd. With his stock, 
the Laplander wanders through the greatest 
variety of wild and beautiful sceneiy ; but ho 
is little sensible to the impressions which 
such regions produce upon the mind of an 
intelligent traveller. The rich summer scenes 
of Lapland are wonderfully enlivened by the 
presence of the wanderer and his heids. Von 
Burk) a celebrated traveller, has well described 
the evening milking .time. “ It is a new 
and pleasing spectacle, to see in the evening 
the herd assembled round tha encampment 
to iHi milked. On all the hills arounrl, every 
thing is in an instant, full of life and motion. 
The busy dugs are every where barking, and 
bring the mass nearer and nearer, and the 
rein-deer bound and nm, stand still, and 
boumi again, in an indescribable variety of 
movement*. , When the feeding animal, 
frightened by the dog, raises his head, and 
displays aloft hi* lofty and proud antlers, what 
a beautiful and majestic sight ! And when 
he courses over the ground, how fleet and 
light are his speed and carriage 1 We never 
hoar the foot on the earth, and nothing lait 
the incessant crackling of tlie knee-joints, as 



if produced by a repetition 6f electric shocks 
—a singular noise ; and from ffns" ntunlicr of 
rein-deer, by whbm it is produced) it is heand 
at a great distance. When alfth^ hcwdyiooii- 
sinting of three or four hundred, at last 
reach tlie encampment, they stand ur 
repose themselves, or frisk about s 

deuce, play with their antlers with:aii4^4ij|^ 
or in groups surround a patch of WW* , 
sing. When the maidens run about with 
their milk vessels from deer to dacr, the 
vont throws a bark baiter round the antleia 
of tlie animal, and flraws it towards them*** 

DEER-HgNTlNO MY LaMPI.IOHT,-— It 1* tJlO 
habrt of deer to fruijueut the creeks and rivers 
in the night during the warm months, parti- 
cularly when the musquitoes ore trouhiomns^ 
i||nd to waile into the water and remain them 
Tor some hours. The hunters, in order to 
pursue them thus, procure a canoe as tight as 
possible, but at tne same time sumdently 
large to carry two men : a thin plank of wood, 
about a foot wide, and three md and it half 
long, 'Hiis is fixed in the prow of th^ canoe, 
like a mast, and in its front is a little shelf, 
ti[M)n whidi a common lantern, demised of 
its door, with a lighted caudle, is placed. 

Having thus arranged matters, the hutxiefa 
embark, and paihlie as noiselessly and cau- 
tiously as possible along shore. As soon as 
the canoe is within sight of the deer, they 
commence gaxiug at thm light ; and it eeent* 
to fascinate tlwm so com])letely, that they 
]>ay no attention to any otlner olriect. But 
this iascuiution regards only ihm sensa of 
sight; their hearing remains as acuta as 
ever, and the must trivial notes will suflioe to 
scam them. In cocking their pteeea, thftriH 
fore, the hunters are Very cautiotas, avoiding 
all noise, and keeping the cant** lo afoonsl m 
to have the light shining straight to the lyeia 
of the deer. * It is not nncomnkni to W 
to approach within twenty, or oven ten fnieiitv 

So easy is this kind -of sHoottWg, that iw ' 
old Vcetichman of ihe -iVnlritf dka cist hi 
said to have killed m many as oeven diHif m 
one niglib-~AwEHicA|| Maa- * 



Inwct* which attack Uw Jicui>dctr, 



QU&PBUIffiDS or THE pOG KIND. 
(’HAT#X. 

QUADEUPEDS OP THE HOG KIND * 


AwiiiAUl Df tbe iiog kind nt'em Ui unite in t^mselves all distinetiooH by 
which others are separated. f They 
resemble tho^ of the horse kind 
ill the number of their teeth^ which 
iu all amount to Cbrty-four^ in the 
leiif^ of their bead* and in havin^r 
but a single stomach. They resem- 
ble tbe^ cow kind in their cloven 
hoo^jllld position of their im 
testmc^ ; and they resemble those 
of diaw-footed kind in tlieir ap 
petite for flesh, in their not rlicw- 
ing the cud, and in their numerous 

a 



(Sow.J 


;eiiy. Thus this species serves 

1 up tliat chasm which is fouml between tlie carnivorous kinds and those 
tfiat live upon grass; being possessed of the raveiions an petite of the one, and 
the inoffensive nature of the otfn r. We may consuler them, therefore, as of a 
niKldle nature, which we c^*n rc iei neither to the rapacious nor the peaceful 
kinds, and yet partaking somewhat ol the nature of both. Like the rapacious 
kinds, ttiey are found to liave short int^tines; their hoofs also, though cloven 
to the sight, will, upon anatomical inspection, appear to be supplied with bones 
like beasts of [*rev ; and the number of tlicir teats also increase (he similitude : 
on the otlicr hand, in a naturul sUite they live upon vegetables, and seldom seek 
after animal food, except \>hen urged by necessity. They offend no other ani- 
muJ of the forest, at the same tune that (hey are furnished with arms to terrify 
(he bravest. 

THE WILD BOAR,+ which is fl«»’ ongmal of oil the varieties we find in this 


^ The qiuulntjHsb of fhi» kinil have four 
front teeth in the upper jaw, which comerge 
at theii paiats ; Aiid generally six in the lower 
jiiir, which project. The canine teeth, or 
tusks, are two m each jaw ; those in the 
iipjMNr jaw short, those in the lower exteiubiig 
beyond (he mouth. The snout is prominent, 
movable; and ha* the apiiearnnce of having 
been atwnoptly cut off j the hoofs are cloven. 

f Hut, OR Swine,— -This name has been 
extendsd by naturalists from the ojuinal com* 
iiionly so called, to afl those which have 
geitetnl relation with it. Still these relations 
am not so close as to prevent the different 
spsMiios ft&aa Cormmg very distinct and cha- 
raobnostic i^oups whose organic modiiica* 
tions am sufficiently important. 

The dontesffe hog may serve to give a 
pretty exact idea of the other siiecies oC* the 
genus. Their |nroportioi^ and gait are equally 
clumsy. Heaviness aiidiength of head^ short 
neck, limbs short atul thin ill proportion to 
tho body, are their principal ei^Chal traits. 
Their qsual pace is a tiot, they go with the 
licucl downwards and tho eyes iViiCCted for- 
wards. They delight in humid, luainhy and 


muddy places, where they dig for toots and 
worms. They feed almost itidiscnmiuately on 
animal or \ egetable substances ; but it may 
be considered th.it roots and groins tbrm their 
priiici[)al nutriment. They are found in very 
large herds, mid usually in uiifivquezit«*d 
places. The \oice of all the species j-esein- 
bles more or less that of our iloniestic hog. 
They are found in all parts of the globe, with 
the exception of New Holland. — ^GuiFeira 
IN CuviKR. 

J The W11.D Boar. — Man, in a social 
state, was not satisBed with having mduced 
to subjection animals which appeared uu* 
tameable— the massy (pul |>owerfid ox, hia 
drudge in agriculture, — searching thrmigh 
rocks and precipices for the ram and tha 
goat, to form colonies annmd him Cox ah 
abundant supply of nutrimeui and clothing ; 
wiUi having subdued, and softeued tl^ car*^ 
niverous nature of the dog, and transformed 
him into a guardian, a guide, a companion, 
and a fti^d j having subjugated the most use- 
ful speciOB, and satislied nis most pressing 
wants, still ih^truus of Iwholdnig the most 
pel fect abundance ai'ouud him, be procewltd 
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creature^ is by no means so stupid nos s^^j&ltby sm animal as that we have* 
reduced io tameness ; he is much sutler than the tame hog^ and does not varjr 
in bis colour as those of the domeSfP kind doj but is always found of an iron 
grey /inclining to black ; bis snout is much lodger than that of the tame hogy 
and the ears are shorter, rounder and black; of which colour are also the feet 
and the tail. He roots the ground in a dilTerent manner from the common hog : 
for as this turns up the earth in little spots here and there, so the wild boar 
ploughs it up like a furrow^ and.d<^s irreparable damage in the cultivated lands 
of the farmer. The tusks also of this animal are larger than in the tame breeds 
some of them being seen almost a foot long.(g) l^ese, as is well known^ grow 
from both the under and upper jaw, bend upwards circularly, and are exceed' 
ingly sharp at the points* They differ from the tusks of the elephant in this, that 
they never fall ; and it is remarkable of all the hog kind, timt they never shed 
their teeth as other animals are seen to do. The tusks of the lo\ier jaw are 
always the most to be dreaded, and are found to give very terrible wounds. 

The wild boar can properly bo called neither a soliUiry nor a gregarious ani 
noal. The three first years the 
whole litter follows the sow, 
and the family lives in a herd 
together. They aie tlien called 
beasts of company, and unite 
their common forces against 
the invasions of the wolf, or 
the more formidable beasts of 
prey. Upon this tlieir princi- 
pal safety while young do- 
pends, for when attacked they 
give each other mutual assist- 
ance, calling to each other 
with a very loud and fierce 
note; the strongest face the 
danger; they forma ring, and 
the weakest fall into the centre. In this position few ravenous beasts dare ven- 
ture to attack them, but pursue the chase wliere there is less resistance and dan- 
ger. However, when the wild boar is c,oine to a state of maturity, and when 
conscious of his own superior strength, he then walks the furrst alone, and fear- 
less. At that time be dreads no single creature, nor does he turn out of his way- 
even for man himself. He does not seek danger, and he does not inuch seem 
to avoid it."^ 



(Wilfl Boar.) 


<0 lay other tribes of the animal kingdom 
luirltr contribution. He drew the I'onnida- 
l)le butir fiom his native forests, an<l by care 
and by attention to the and qimlity 

of his nutriment, has rendered ils fl^*sh one 
of the most common and most savouiy arti- 
cles of diet. — G riffith. 

* Courage of IIoqr.— The following facts 
in the naturafhistory of the hog aie, we jne- 
hurne, new to most «f our readers, and are 
eittvacted from sonle observations on the clime 
and productions of Washington county, Ohio, 
inserted in Professor Silii man’s Journal. “In 
the early scUlen ent of the. County, when the 
wocKU,were full of wild plants, neat cattle 
co|^l4- Ine very comfortably the whole winter 
without any .issi.stance from man, and, at this 
time, large uumberH of hogs pitss the winter 
as imlependontlj the dcei and the hears, 

(^' ) liufibii, \ 


8ii]»sisting on nuts and acorns. 8mgl« indi 
vuluals are sometime* destroyed by the hears 
and wolves, but a gang of Jt> or t?t) hogs ar» 
more than a match (i»r a wolf or a panther. 
An old hunter informed me that he once saw 
a large panther spring from a tree into a 
drove of wood hogs who wen^ aware of his 
aiiproach, and prepared for defence ; the* mo- 
ment lie touched the ground the large 
fell upon him with their tusks, and thewetfjt 
of their bodies, and killeil him and tcMre fejiiti 
in pieces in a few minutes,^ — Aug an a or 
SCIENGB, 1828 ^Tl. 112. 

A»»ci>otk.— M. de Dieskau teUs us, 
that he made a wild boar so fawic, that llie 
animal 1hou;jh nearly three y’eam old, would 
go up stairs into his apartment, f«wn upon 
him like a dog, and eat from hi.H hand. He 
aWo endeavoured to bring up one winch h 9 

ol b.. p. i 17. 
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Tills animal is, tli«refore, seldom atmcked, but at a disadvantage, citlier by 
^numbers, or wbcti found sleeping by mocmdi^bt The hunting the wild boar is 
one of the principal amusements of the ndbitity in tliose countries where it is to 
be found. Tlie dogs provided for this sport are of a slow, heavy kind. Those 
used ibr hunting the stag, or the roe-buck, would be very improper, as they 
would too soon com^up with their prey; and, instead of a chase, would only 
furnish out an engagement. A small mastiff is, therefore, chosen ; nor are tiie 
4iimters mueh mindful of the goodness of their nose, as the w ild boar leaves so 
'Strong a scent, that it is impossible for them to mistake its course. They never 
hunt anv bat the largest and the oldest, which are known by their tracks. 
Wlicn the boar is reared^ as is the expresHion for driving him from his coveil, 
he goes slowly and uniftjormly forward, not much afraid, nor very far liefore Ins 
pursuers. At the end of every half mile, or thereabouts, he turns round, stops 
till the hounds come up, and otfers to albick them. These, on the other hand, 
knowing their danger, keep of!', and bay him at a distance. After they have for 
awhile gazed upon each other, with mutual animosity, the boar again slowly 
goes on his course, and the dogs renew their pursuit. Jn this manner the chargt? 
is sustained, and the cUise ccuitinues (dl the boar is quite tired, and refuses to 
go any farther. The dogs then attempt to close in upon him from behind ; 
those which are joung, fierce, and unacTuslomed to the chase, are generally the 
foremost^ and often lose their lives by their ardour. Fhose which are older and 
better trained, are content to w ait until the hunters ccmie up, wlio stnke at him 
ith tlieir spean*, and, after several blows, dispatch or disable him. The instant 
the animal is killed, th^y cutoflf the testicles, which would otherwise give a taint 
to the flesh ; and the huntsmen <<debrate the victory with their horns. 

THE HOG"' iu a natural state, is found to feed chiefly upon roots and 


had caught very young, and which formed 
such an atUchrneiit to a young lady m the 
houKi', iiiat he accompuiUi*<l her wherever »he 
went, and Silept under her lH*d. Once he 
attiicked her maid ut> she was uudresMUg her 
mistress, and, if he had been strong enough, 
would have done her some material injury. 
I’his huly was the tmly [lerson for whom 
pig sliowed any ufl'eetmn, although he was 
not fed hy her. At last he fretted hlln*^elf to 
death, on account of a fox which had been 
taken into the house to be tamed. 

• IIiHiH m ANCiKNT TiuES. — Among the 
ancients, the hog was in very high esteA'm. 
It was the peculiar sacnlice to ta*res. the 
goddess of harvest. lathe island of ( lete, 
hog.s w^Cro regarded us sacred. In ancieul 
lionie, very particuUu' attention was bestowe<i 
mam them, and the ait of rearing and hit- 
toning tJiem was much studied, au art winch 
the Latin writers oa rural economy, have 
termed Jl'^oiu ui.ATro. Uuiler the emprors, 
ghdtony and epicurism wi'ro earned tu an 
equally cruel aud disgusting. Among 
rieh there were two very lamous maimeis 
of dressing this auiuiaU The oue consisted 
in serving a hog up entire, with one side 
roasted and the other boiled. Xlu> other 
was called the Trojatif iu allusion to the 
Trojan horsie, whose interior was filled with 
couibatttuts. The inside of the hog, from 
which the viscera had been token, was 
stuthd with victims of all kinds, such as 
tlinishes, larks, ht ccaflcoeH, oysters, &c the 
whole beii|g bathed iu the best wine aud the 


most exquisite gra\y. So gieat was the ex- 
pense ot this dish, that it became the subject 
of a sumptuary law, while the barbarous 
modes ot torturing the ]K)or animal to death, 
for the iHupose of imparting a higher fla- 
vour to the flesh, passeil unpunished and un* 
n‘garded. It is not possible to read the 
aiu V dotes found in history, of such infernal 
glut tonj . without honor; but we shall for- 
bear any mention of atiocities which make 
us blush at belonging tu the species capable 
of committing them. 

In hot climates the flesh of swine is not 
good. Soimnii remiuks, that in Kgypt, 
Sxiia and eve » the souihein purt.s of (ireeee, 
the meat, though veiy^ white and delicate, 
i:> so far fioni firm, and so surcharged wit Ji 
fat. Unit it di.s.igrees wilh the strongest .sti>- 
mach. It IK, i hi udoie, considered unwhole- 
some, uud tins will ill count fur its pro.scrip- 
tion‘hy div me authtirity, and by tlie legislators 
of the east. Such an ubstiuence was doubtless 
indispensable to health, under tile burning 
suns of h]g\ [)t and Aiabia. The Egyptians 
were permitted to eat pink only once a year, 
on the feast day of the inoou, and then they 
sacrificed a number of these animals to that 
planet. At other times, if any oue even 
tuuchec a hog, he was obliged immediately 
to plungi* into the Nile, with his clothes on, 
by way of punficatiun. The swine-herds 
formed an isolated class, the outcasl.s of so- 
ciety, riiey were iuteidicted from entering 
the temples, or iutermanymg with any btlief 
families. 
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veg:etiib1eB j it seldom attacks any other an itiml, bemg content wrtli snch prnvi 
sions’as it procures without danger. Whatever animal happens to die in the 
forest^ or is so wounded that it can make no resistance, becomes a prey to the 
hog, who seldom refuses animal food, how putrid soever, although it is never at 
the pains of taking or procuring it alive. For this reason, it seems a glutton 
rather by accident than choice, content with vegetable food, and only devouring 
flesh when pressed by necessity, and when it happens to offer. Indeed, if we 
behold the hog in its domestic state, it is the most sordid and brutal animal in 
nature. (^) The awkwardness of its form seems to influence its appetites; and 
aU its sensations are as gross as its shapes are unsightly. It seems possessed 
only of an insatiable desire of eating, and seems to make choice only of wliat 
other animals find the most offensive. But we ought to consider that the hog 
with us is in an unnatural state, and that it is in a manner compelled to feed in 
this filthy manner, from want of that proper nourishment whicii it finds in the 
forest When in u state of wildness,’^ it is ol‘ all other quadrupeds the most deli- 
cate in the choice of what vegetables it shall feed on, and rejects a greater 
number than any of the rest. The cow% for instance, as we are assured by 
Linriseus, eats two hundred and seventy-six plants, and rejects two hiiiidredand 
eighteen ; the goat eats four hundred and forty-nine, and rejects a hundred and 
twenty-six ; the sheep eats three hundred and eighty-seven, and rejects a hun- 
dred and forty one; the horse eats two hundred and sixty-two, and rejects two 
hundred and twelve ; but the hog, more nice in its provision than any of the 
former, eats but seventy-two plants, and rejects a hundred and seventy-one. 

The hog is, by nature, stupid, inactive, and drowsy ; if undisturbeif, it wouM 
sleep half its time; but it is frequently awaked by the calls of appetite, whieli 
when it has satisfied, it goes to rest again.f Its whole life is thus a rouiitl of 
sleep and gluttony ; and, if supplied with sufficient food, it soon grows unfit 
even for its own existence ; its flesh becomes a greater load than its legs are 
able to support, and it continues to feed 4ing down, or kneeling, an helpless 



(TUe Mafckfd Buar.) 


♦ The Masked Bo ah (Sm Larvafvs.') — 
This species is distinguished ]jy a fleshy pro- 
tuherance on the fote part of the head, euve- 
loping the upper part of it like a mask. It 
is a native of the Cape, nearly the size of the 
.Kuropean boar, and has all its proportions. 
The only distinction is the fleshy prominences. 
The head of this 8peci<*« is morever, distin- 
CTiished by a large arch formed by the cheek- 
bones, and by the long surface to which the 
mtfsdes of the trunk are attached. The 
habits of this animal are little known ; but it 
appears to be very wild, dangerous, and un- 
tractable. There is a specimen in the Bri- 
tish Museum, under the name of tins tjur-- 
vatus, to which Cuvier refers for the ty|K‘ of 

(^) Bullbu, 


Sus Ldrvatus. has not the fleshy promi- 
nences, but the sjML'cimen being dry, may ac- 
count for the difl'eronce, — Ko.’ 

+ iNTl.l.l.lliKNCK OF THIS GeKUS. Tho 

inteiligence of these animals is limited, and 
they are not in general very susceptible of edu- 
cation. The learned pigs which arc exhihit- 
etl about i)rove, however, what rpay be done 
by the pii severing industiy of man, “A 
gamekeeper of Bir H. Mildmay,” says the 
Kev. Mr. I>anlel, actually broke a black 
sow to find game, and to l>ack and stand. 
Slut, which was the name he gave her, was 
rendered as staunch as any pointer. After 
Sir Henry’s death, the pig-pointer wa» sold 
for a very con.siderable sum of money* 

Thf,ir Utii.itv. — In the island of Mi- 
norca, hogs are converted into beasts of 
draught : a cow, a sow, and two young horses 
have been thc're seen yoked together; aud 
of the four, the cow drew the least. ‘Wi 
ass and the hog are here also 
helpmates, and are ffequently yoked toge- 
ther to plough the land. In some parts df 
Italy, hogs are used in huntinjg for truces, 
which grow some inches deep in the ground. 
A cold being tied round the hind kg of one - 
of the animals, the heost is driven into the 
pastures, and wherever it stops and begins to 
loot with its nose, truffles are always to be 
iouiid. 

vol. ix. p. 14. • 
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Insfanrt* of indulged sensuality,^ The only timtj it seems to have passions of a 
more aetivc nature^ is, when tt ts incited by vencry, or when the Avirid blows 
with any vehethpice. Upon this occasion, it is so agitated as to run violently 
towards its sty screaming horribly at the same time, which seems to argue that 
it is naturally fond of a warm climate. It appears also to foresee the approach 
of bad Weather, bringing straw to its sty in its mouth, preparing a bed, atul 
hiding itself from the impending storm. Nor is if less agitated when it hears 
any of its kind in distress : when a hog is caught in a gate^ as is often the case, 
or when it suffers any of the usual domestic operations of ringing or spaying, all 
tfie rest are then seen to gather round it, to lend their fruitless assistance, and to 
syrnpathiKe with its suirerings. They have often also been known to gather round 
0 dog that had teased them, and kill him upon the spot. 

Most of the diseases of this animal arise from intemperance ; measles, impos- 
fhtiraes, and scrophulous swellings are reckoned among the number. It is 
thought by some tliat they wallow in the mire to destroy a sort of louse or insect 
that is often found to infest them; hov’vever, they are generally known to live, 
when so permitted, to eighteen or bventy years ; and the females produce till 
the age of fifteen. As they produce from ten to twenty young at a litter, and 
(hat twice a year, we may easily compute how numerous they would shortly 
become, if not diminished by human industry. In the wild state they are less 
prolific ; and the sow of the woods brings forth but once a year — ^probably, 
because exhausted hy rearing up her funner numerous progeny 

It would be superfluous to dwell longer upon the nature and qualities of an 
animal too well known to need a description : there are few, even jn cities, who 
are unacquainted with its uses, its appetites, and w ay of living. It will lie siilh- 
cieut, therefore, to observe (hat the wild hoar was formerly, a native of our 
country, as appears from the laws of Hoel Dda, the famous Welsh legis- 
liilbr, who permitted his grand huntsman to chase tlmt animal from the middle 
of November to the beginning of Ih^eernber. William the Conqueror also 

r mniKhed such as were convicted of killing the wild boar in his forests, with the 
OSS of their eyes. At pn^sent, tlie whole wild breed is extinct; but no country 
makes greater use of tlie tame kinds, as their flesh, which betus salt better than 
that of any other aniiual, makes a pnticipal part of the provisions of the British 

**®''y* . . . f 

As this animal is a native of almost every’ country, there are some varieties 
found in the species. There is a remarkable variety of this animal aliout 
Upsal, which is single-hoofed like the horse ; but in no other respext differ- 
ing from the common kinds. The hog common in Guinea differs also in some- 
things from our own : though shaped exactly as oufs, it iS of a reddisli colour, 
with long cars, w hich end ui a sharp point, and a tail wliioh hangs down to the 
pastern; the whole bvidy is covered with short, red, shining hair, without any 
bristles^ but pretty long near the tail. Their flesh is said to be excellent, and 
they arc very tame. 

AU these, from their near resemblance to the hog, may be considered as of 
the same species. The East Indian hog, we well know, breeds with the com- 
mon kind ; whether the same obtains between it, and thost^ ot Upsal and 
Otinteii, we pannot directly affirm ; but where tlic external similitude is so 

Faotwic SwiHX.— The must prolific kind all the othora. The original stock was pJo- 
Is the improved breed, which ts a dneed from u wild boar bmughfc from Aimv 
of the Chumse black swine, with ties, and a sow ol the unproved Chines© 
drtiers ot the larger British breed s they iws. breed. The sows are extremely prolific ; and 
sees qualifies superior to either of the original the colour ot tho pigs m gouaisl w most 
stocks* They are very prolific; are sooner fimcifuUy divcrsmcd: some are striped long »- 
made fat than the hir^ kind, upon less wo- tudinally, with Ikowu and bbw^ ; othere 
visions, mA thevewt up when killed mto lirewn and hhush gjey ; and otheis with 
more useful and convenient portions. Another black aud white. The colour of the boar 
breed of swine has bo«H introduced into this was a rusty brown, 
kingdom, which is expected to rival, or excel, 

^ British SC.Hilogy, vol. i. p. 44. (i>) Amienit Acad. voU v. p. i&lK 
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strong, we may be induced to believe, that the appetites and habits arc the 
aamc*^ . 

THE PECO Ah Y, OR TAJACU, — ^That animal which of all others most 
resembles a and yet is of a formation very distinct from it, is called the 
Peccary, or lajacu. It is a native of America, and found tliere, in such 
numbers, that they are seen in herds of several hundreds together^ grazing 
among the woods, and inotfensive, except when offended. 

The peccary, at first view, resembles a small hog : the form of its body, the 
shape ©fits head, the length of its snout, and the form of its legs, are entirely 
alike: however, when we come to examine it nearer, the difi'erences begin 
to appear, t 

The colour of the body is grizzly, and beset with bristles, thicker and stronger 
than those of a common hog ; though not near so thick as those of a porcupine, 
they resemble them in this respect, that they are variegated with black and 
white rip^s. The belly is almost bare ; and the short bristles on the sides gradually 
increase in length as tliey approach the ridge of the back, where some are five 


* Feoutcdity of Swine. — The astonishing 
fecundity of the animals now under consi* 
deration is one of their most obvious and re- 
markable characters. They live and multiply 
in eve^ climate of the world, with the excep- 
tion of the Polar regions; accordingly, we 
find that though their natural life would, if 
permitted, extend to fifteen or twenty years, 
yet they are capable of reproduction from 
nine months or a year old. Their lubricity 
is extreme, and efen furious. The rut is 
almost perpetual, and the female, even in a 
state of pregnan^, will seek the male. It is 
even said, she wiU occasionally admit the ad- 
vances of a male of a dififerent species. The 

f iroduction of fifteen, or even twenty, in a 
liter, is not unfrequent, and instances have 
been known even of thirty-seven. 

The celebrated Vauban has made a calcu- 
lation of the probable production of an ordi- 
nary *ow, during the space of ten years. He 
has not comprehended the male pigs in his 
estimate, though they may reasonably be 
^ipposed as numerous as the females in each 
litter. Moreover, six young ones only, male 
and female, have been allowed to each, though 
generally they are more numerous. The re- 
sult is, that the product of a single sow in 
eleven years, which are equivalent to ten ge- 
nerations, will be six million, four hundn^l 
and thirty-four thousand, eight hundred and 
thirty-eight pigs! Taking it, however, in 
round numl^s, and allowing for accident, 
disease, and the ravages of wolves, there will 
remain 6,000,000 of pigs, which is about the 
number existing in France. Were we to 
extend our calculations,” says Vauban, to 
the twelfth generation, we should find as 
great a number to result as all Eurojie would 
be capable of supporting; and were they to 
be c^tinued to the sixteenth, as great a 
immbcr would result as would be adequate to 
the abundant peopling of the globe. 

^ IjiStancks of FxcvNDiTr, — A remarkable 
instance occurred in this countiy^ atwut thirty 
years ago^ of the prolific imtuu* of tins i^ni. 


mal. A sow belonging to Mr. Thomas Rich- 
dale, Key wortli, Leicestershire, harl produced, 
in the year 17 ^ 7 , three hundred and fifiy-five 
young ones in twenty litters; four years 
befoie, it brought faith two hundred and five 
in twelv* litters ; and afterwards it had eight 
litters more. The number produced in these 
last added to the first, marie three hundred 
and fifty. five. 

Kemauxs. — This remarkable fecundity, 
united with the deficiency of all other useful 
qualities in this animal, and the excellency of 
its flesh, points it out os a most obvious souice 
of nutriment Let the consumption be ever 
so great, there will always be an ample supply 
for the demand. The care, too, with wliicu 
these animals are brought up and fed ren- 
ders them a most advantageous property to 
the poorer cla8|e8 of society. In the countiyq 
there are few families that cannot rear a 
single piff every year, and thus procure a 
cheap and nutntious diet, not to mention tha 
profit arising from the lard, fat, &c. of tho 
animal, lu some countries the priitciluiJL 
source of existence to the poor iwaS&nt is his 
pig. In Ireland, these animals are brought 
up and fattened to a large size, and then 
brought to market by the owner and sold at a 
tolerable price ; witli part of this, a younger, 
leaner, and worse -conditioned pig is pur- 
chased, fattened in the same way, and sold 
at a profit. Happy for the poor peasant, if 
this only property be not seised by 
inexorable landlord, which is too feequentiy 
the cose in that unhappy country 
FiTK. j^nimal Kingdom, Cu&ier, 
t Distinction of the Fxocahv Vlt n 
TUK Hog.— The peccaries differ from tlie 
wild boar and domestic hog, in having *h® 
head shorter ami thicker, tlte angle at the 
buttock closer, ami the body, neck, eaw, and 
legs shorter. They have no visible tail ; hut 
D’Azara states that a ye^ short one may be 
found on close inspection, whiri is IlM ; their 
bristles are nearly stiff’ enough to inmetrate a 
consitWrable resistance. * . 
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indies long, On the head aVso, between the ears, there is a large tuft jf bristles^ 
ih^t are vehiefty black. 

Jkw eom ane about two 
iat^^hea and a half long,, 
and fttand upright; and 
the eyes resemble tht>8e 
of a common hog, only 
they are smaller. From 
the lower corner of the 
eve to the snout, is usu- 
ally six inches; and the 
snout itself is like that of 
a hog's, though it is but 
HinaU. One side of the 
lower lip is genenilly 
smootli, by the rubbing 
of the tusk of the upper 
jaw. The feet and ho<*fs 
are perfectly like those of 
the common hog ; but, as 
was already observed, it has no tail. There are some anatomical diflereirces in 
its infernal structure from that of the common hog. 

The peccary may be tamed like the hog, and has pretty nearly the same 
habits and natural mcliriatiofis.'^ U feeds upon the same aliments ; its flesh, 
though drier and leaner than that (^f the h<»g. is pretty good eating; it is im< 
i) roved b)[ castration ; and, when killed, not only the parts of generation must 
he taken instantly away, but also the navel on the back, with all the glands that 
contribute to its snpjdy. If this operation be defered for only half an hour, the 
flesh becomes utterly unfit to be eaten. 

'Hie peccary is exlremely luimerous in all the parts of Southern America. 
They go iii herds of two or three lumdred togetlier, and unite, like hogs, in 
each other’s defence. They are particularly tierce when their young are 
attempted to be taken from them: the} surround the plunderer, attack him 
w ithout fear, and frequently make his lot pa> ilu* forfeit of his rashnc.ss. When 
atiy of the natives are pursued by* a herd in this manner, they frequently climb 
a tree to avoid them ; while the peccaries gather round the root, threaten with 
their tusks, and their rough bristles standing erect, as in the hog kind, they 
aasume a very terrible appearance. In thw manner they remain at the foot of 
the tree for hours together; while the hunter is obliged to wait patiently, and 
not without apprehensions, until they think fit to retire. f 

The peccary is rather fond of the mountainous parts of the country, than the 
lowlanos; it seems' to delight neither in the marshes nor the mud, like our hogs; 
it keeps among die woods, where it subsists upon wild fruits, roots, and vegeta- 
bles ; it is also an unceasing enemy to the lizard, the toad, and all the seriient 



♦ Tamb Pecoaribs. — ^T wo of these animals 
in the French menagerie lived on the best 
IHisidhle terms with the dogs and other aiu- 
mdiB in the yard ; they returned of them- 
to their stall, came when called, and 
appeared fond of being caressed. But they 
loved Uhi'.rty, always endeavouring to escaiwi 
when forced to return, and sometimes attemj>- 
itig to bite; they wounded a young boar 
which had been placed along with them; 
they delighted in neat, and stiff ereii much, 
and grow very thin, from the effects of cold. 
Bread and fruits constituted their princijud 
nutriment; but, like the domestic hog, they 
would eat ulmost anything I’hoy wcie Im* 


bituahy silent; hut, when frightened, would, 
utter a sharp cry, while they expressed their 
fcdtisfactioa by a slight grunting. — C uyieh. 

f The Jaqaur and the Peccart. — I t is 
said that the .Tagaur, the great predatory of 
the American forest, will follow these herds 
in silence, and seize the opportunity of an 
individual being in the rear to Seize and kill 
it ki an instant, when it immediately takes 
lefuge i:i a tree, till the held have passed, 
and left their dead companions behind. If 
tljj.s trait of character were sufficiently esta- 
blished, it would give rise to many curious 
letiectioiis. Kn. 
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kinds, with wiiich tliese uiiciiltivateci foret^ aboitndv As soon m it p^<x*iyes a 
serpent, or a viper, it at once seizes it with its fore boofiai and akins li}n an 
instant^ and devours the flesh. This is often seen, and may* the^ore* t)e ltja« 
dily credited ; but as to its applying to a proper vegetable immediately after* as 
an antidote to the poison of tlie animal it had devoured, this part of the relation 
we may very well suspect. 

The pedoary, like the hog, is very prolific; the young ones follow the dam, 
and do' not Separate till they have come to perfection. If taken at first* they 
are Vei 7 easily tamed, and soon loose all their natural ferocity; however, they 
never miow any remarkable signs of docility, but continue stupid and rude, 
without attachment, or even seeming to know the liand that feeds them. 

^Hie peccary, though like the hog in so many various respects, is, never- 
theless, a very distinct race, aud will not mix, nor produce an intermediate 
breed. The European hog has been transplanted into America, and suffered to 
run wild among the woods : it is often seen to herd among a drove of peccttri^* 
but never to breed from them. They may, therefore, be considered as two 4is- 
lioct creatures : the hog is the larger and the most useful animal; the peeeai^ 
more feeble and local; the hog, subsists in most parts of the world, and in 
almost every climate ; the peccary is a native of the warmer regions, and cannot 
subsist in ours, without shelter and assistance. It is more than probable, how- 
ever, that we could readily propagate the breed of this quadruped ; and that, in 
two or three generations, it might be familiarized to our climate ; but as it is 
inferior to the hog in every respect, so it would be needless to admit a new 
domestic, whose services arf‘ better supplied in the old."'^ 

THE CAFlBAIi\, OR CARlAl.f — 'There are some quadrupeds so en- 
tirely diflerent from any that we are acquainted with, that it w hard to find a 
well-known animal to which to resem- 
ble them. In this case, we must be 
content to place them near such as 
they most approach in form and habits, 
so that the reader may at once have 
some idea of the creature’s shape or 
disposition, although perhaps ah in- 
adequate, and a very confus(?d one. 

Upon that confused idea, however, it 
will be our business to work — to bring 
it, by degree.s, to greater precision— to 
mark out the dift’crences of form — and 
thus give the clearest notions that 
words uan easily convey. TUe known 
auim^l is, a kind of rude sketch of the 
figure wo Want to exhibit; from which, 
by dcglieeSj, we fashion out the shape of the creature we desire should be 
known ; US a statuary seldom begins his work till the rude outiine of the 
figure is given by some other hand. In this manner I have placed the capibura 

Tr \UB IN Buiwixas* — 1 11 the year 1828, f Tub Capimawa. — T his aultUftl by 
1 ,748,112 libs, (ff bristles were imparted into modeiu zoologists enumerated autuug the 
England from Eussia and I’russia, eadi of Cavies. It is extremely idiy and 
which cannot have weighed less than two going in pairs, and escaping but indwMtly, 
grains. Fiom this we may fairly conjecture, on siccount of the length w its Itet. It wul 
that 1. '1,431, 7 h'k^HO bristles were imported in sometimes sit up while foxing, Uke ft Wiutr* 
iliat year. As tlieae are only taken from the refi holding its food between its pawn* The 
top of the hog’s back, each hog cannot be fore feet are divided into four connected 
supposed to have supplied more tlian 7jfl80 to each other by a small web nt th« base* <U)d 
bristles, Which reckoning each bristle to tipjx»d with thick claws, or rntber small hoofs, 
weigh two^ains, will be one jwurid. Thus, at the extremities; the h^Bwl feet are formed 
in Eussia and Prussia, in 1828, 1,748,921 in the same manner, but are divided into 
hogs and hoars were killed, to furnish the three tqes Only. 

supply of Kngluiul with i*iisilv s. Tukxon. 
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amoiiff the h0$ kind, merely beeaiise it ia more like a hog than any othrr 
animal ooirimom kiiown ; and yet, more cloaely examined, it will be found to 
differ in amkie oftlie-inoat obviaua particiilara. 

The Ctmi^ra reaembles a hog of about two years old, in the shape of iU 
Ix^dy, and the coarseness and colour of its hair. Like the hog, it has a tiiick, 
abort neck, and a rounded, bristly back ; like the hog, it is fond of the water 
and marshy places, brings forth many at a time, and, like It, feeds upon animal 
and vegetable food. But, when examined more nearly, the differences are many 
and obvibus. Thh bead is longer, the eyes are larger, and the snout, instead <Jf 
being rounded, os in die hog, is split, like that of a rabbit or hare, and furnished 
with thick, strong whiskers ; the mouth is not so wide, the number and the 
form of the teeth are different, for it is wiUuiut tusks : like the peccary, it wants 
a tail ; and, unlike to all others of this kind, instead of u cloven hoof, it is in a 
manner web footed, and thus entirely fitted for swimming and living in tlie 
water. I'he hoofs before are divided into four parts, ainf those behind into 


three; between the divisions, there is a prolongation of tlie skin, so that the 
foot, vyhen spread in swimming, beat a greater surface of water. As its feet 
arts thus roanc for the water, so it is seen to delight entirely in fhat element ; 
and some naturalists have called it the water-hog for tliat reason. It is a native 
of South America, and is cbielK seen frequenting tlie borders of lakes and rivers, 
like the otter. It seizes the fish upon which it preys, witii its hoofs and teeth, 
and carries them to the edge of the lake, to devour (hem at its ease. It lives 
also upon fruits, corn, and .sugar canes. As its legs are long and broad, it is often 
seen sitting up, like a dog fhat is taught to beg. Its cry more nearly resembles 
the braying of an uhh, than the grunting of a hog. It seldom goes out, excejit 
at night, ami that always in compau). It never ventures far from the sides of 
the river oi the lake in which it preys ; for as it runs ill, liecause of the length 
of its feet, and the shortness of its legs, so its only place of sai'ety is the water, 
into which it immediatch plunges when pursued, and keeps so long at the bob 
tom, that the hunter can have no Impes of taking it there. The capibara, even 
in a state of wildness, is of a gentle nature, and when taken young, is easily 
tamed. It comes and goes at command, and even shows an attachment to its 
keeper. Its flesh is said (o be fat and tender, but, from tlie nature of its food, 
it has a fishy taste, like that of all those which are bred in the water. Its head, 
however, is said t<» be excellent, and in this it resembles the beaver, whose 
fore parts taste like flesh, and the hinder like the fish it feeds on. 

THE BABYROUllSSA, or INDIAN HOO.-The Babyrouessa is still 
ipore remote from die hog kind than the capibara; and Net most travellers who 
have described this animal, do not sern- 
ide to call it the hog of Borneo, which 
IS an island in tlie East Indies,whcrc it 
is principally to be found. Probably 
the animal’s figure upon the whole 
most re8emble.s that of the hog kind, 
nud may have induceil them to rank 
it among the number: hov^ ever, when 
they come to this description, they re- 
pi»sent it as having neitluT the hair, 

^ hnstlfs, the head, the stature, nor 
of a hog. Its legs, we are 
told, '^are longer, its snout shorter, it.s 
bt>dy more slender, and soiuewhat re.- 
semolitig that of a stag ; its hair is (Babyiom^u, oi indUn iiuij.) 

finer, of a grey colour, ratlier reseui- ^ V u 

bliiig wool than bristles, and its tad also tufted with the same. Vrom tliese 
varieties, therefore, it Can scarcely be caller a hog; and 
must be Content to rank it until its form and nature come to be better known. 
What we at present principally distinguish it by, are lour enormous tusks, tiia 
grow out of each jaw ; (he two largest Iroin the upper, and the tw o sina <h 
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from the under. The jaw bones of this entraordinar^ animal ore found to b»- 
very thick and strong; from whence these tnonstrons tusks are seen to pro- 
ceed, tbfifct distinguish it from alt other quadrupeds whatsoever. two that ; 

go from the lower jaw are not above a foot long, but those of the tipper are 
above Imlfa yard : as in the boar, they bend circularly, and the two lower startd , 
in the ^aw as they are seen to do in that animal ; but the two, upper rise from tlse 
upper jaw, rather like* horns than teeth ; and, bending upwards and backwaw^, 
sometimes have their points directed to the animal*s eyes, and are often fatal by 
growing into them. Were it not that the babyrouessa has two such large teeth 
underneath, we might easily suppose tlic two upper to be horns; and, in fart, 

• tlieir sockets are directed upwards j for which reason Dr. Grew was of that 
opinion. But, as the teeth (d‘ both jaws are of the same consistence, and as 
they both grow out of sockets in the same manner, the analogy between both 
is too strong not to suppose tliem of the same nature. The upper teeth, when 
they leave the socket, immediately pierce the upper lips of the animal, 
and grow as if they immediately went from its cheek. The tusks in both 
jaws are of a very fine ivory, sraootlier and whiter than tha-t of the elepfaatit, 
but not so hard or serviceable. 

'J'hese enormous tusks give this animal a very formidable appearance ; and 
yet it is thought to be much less dangerous than the w ild boar.(^) Like ani- 
mals of the hog kind, they go together in a body, and are often seen in company 
with the wild boar, with wnlch, howev^er, they are never known to engender 
Tiiey have a very strong scent, which discovers them to the hounds ; and, when 
pursued, they growl dreadfully, often turning back upon the dogs, and wound- 
ing them with the tusks of the lower jaw, for those of the upper are rather a» 
obstruction than a defence. I’hey run much swifter than the boar, and have a 
more exquisite scent, winding the men and the dogs at a great distance. When 
hunted closely, they generally plunge themselves into the sea, whcR' they swim 
with great swiftness and facility, diving, and rising again at pleasure ; and in this 
manner they most frequently escape their pursuers.'^ Ahhough fierce and tcr- 

* Hcm 3 HUNTma in tub East. — Perhaps increased, as his bulk is reduced, ITiey fat- 
no diversion requires more coolness and ten again when tlie sugar canes are grown, 
judgment than hog-hunting. Some are W hen a hog gams a buiid^ he instantly re- 
halntuated to hunt in canes ; some in under- pairs to some strt'am or pool. He is instanUy 
woods; otheib entirely in gross covers; and attacked; fur if he be allowed to he down or 
as the modes of hunting ore diversifitn! in laji in the water, he gets recruited in a aur-* 
projKjrtion, it requires some few days’ prac- prising manner, and gives a deal of trouble. 
ticG, to chime well togeUier, and to act in It irequeutly happens that, during a diaso 
concert. In grass jungles the hog is allowed over a plain, many persons may be seen cub 
to run himself out of breath, the horsemen ting the grass. Tlie hog, indignant andvin- 
following bis track ; when lie begins to dictive, seldom fails to deviate from his 
slacken, tqiear is thrown which pierces course to visit ilie poor men in their occupa- 
him to la grass covers, a hog is tions, frequently ripping them very severtdy. 

often startod^ lutihted and killed without Hogs do sometimes take strange turns, atul 
being seen tift is dead. In searching for occasionally vanish, when it is extremely dif- 
a hog, the peifdint Wfdoyed extend in a line, ficult to account for their disa|>pearanc«. 
and proceed through the ^ass in silence, They have a trick of stopping short at s|s^*d,. 
mounted on horses, elephants, &c. so that when they find a horseman gainiug faLStu|Wn 
the game may not be roused too early, and them in glass cover; and then they eiuiiir 
steal otf unperceived. The pariahs^ or vil- squat periectly quiet, or steal back into jpUm - 
lage dogs, soon discover by their yelping, the thick tuft, in wmeh they will lie. If now- 
game. Hogs generally lurk in sugar canes ever they should be espied and gooil^ the ' 
or Awnrffi, (covers of brambles, underwood and hog darts forth, and upsets all he finds in 
grass mixed,) some of which extend to fifty his way. At the outset, they generally take 
or a hundred acres. Hogs make for tliis a direct course, hut change it as circum- 
cover when the canes are cut ; and it is ob- stances occur. A curious incident took place 
served that tliey fall ofi' in flesh greatly ; the at Monghyr, whero two gentlemen were jmr- 
pampered boar is no longer seen, but a mea- suing a large boar, which ran down a Wate* 
gre, tall beast, whose speed is now as much course leading to a Wf rivulet. One, 

(g) Buflbi), vol XXV. p. 1711. 
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i ihic when pffeutfed, yet tiiey are peaceable and harmless when unmolested. 
They are eMily tamed^^and their flesh ia good to be eaten; but it is said to 
putrefy in a very short time. They have a way of reposing themselves difl'erent 
from most otlmr animals of the larger kind ; which is by bitching one of their 
upper tusim cm the branch of a tree^ and then sufl'ering their whole body to 
swing down at ease. Thus suspended from a tooth, they continue the whole 
night quite secure, and out of the reach of such animals as hunt them for prey, 
babyrouessa, though by its teeth and tusks seems iitted for a state of 
ho&tility. and probably is carnivorous, yet, nevertheless, seems chiefly to live on 
vegetables and the leaves qj* trees. 11 seldom seeks to break into gardeiis,^ like 
the boar, in order to pillage the more succulent productions of human industry, 
but lives remote from mankind, content with coarser fare and security. 

Such are the animals of the hog kind, which are not distinctly known ; and even 
all these, as we see, have been but irnpiTlectly examined or described. 1 can- 
not conclude this account of those aminais that are thus furnished with enor- 
mous tusks, without observing that there is a strong consent between these ami 
the parts of generation. When castrated, it is well known that the tusks grow 
in uen smaller, and are b'oarce seen to appear witliout the bps; but what is still 
more remarkable, is, that in a boar, if the tu^ks by any accident or design be 
broken away, tlie animal abates of its fierceness and veuery, and it produces 
nearly the same effect upon its constitution as if castration had actually taken 
place.fe') 


CHAP. XL 


animals of the cat kind* 

M'K have hitherto been (lescril)inf' a of peaceful ami l.artiilos animals, that 
serve as the instruments of man’s 
happiness, or at least that do not 
openly oppose him. We come now 
to a bloofly and unrelenting tribe, 
that disdain to own his power, and 
carry on unceasing hostilities 
against him. All the class of the 
cat kind are cliiefly distinguished 
by tlieir sharp and formidable 
claws, which tliey can hide and ex- 
tend at pleasure. They lead a soli- 
tary, ravenous life, neither uniting 
for their mutual defence, like vege- 
table feeders, nor for their mutual 
support, like those of the dog kind. 

The whole of this cruel and fero- 
cioiia ttibe seek their fm d alone ; 
and, eitoept at certsain seasons, are 

who was pietty close at bis heels, foUowed ; 
and the hog, disappointed of his drink, re- 
ascended the bank to the right of the way by 
which he had gone down ; and then turning 
again to his right, proceeded tliruugh the 
grass across hi« ^micr track, and leaped 
over the ravins he had gone through, m the 
other geiitlemaa was gaUoping down it. The 
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hogjust passed between the horse’s ears and 
the gentleman’s head, and occfisioned his hat 
to fly oft’ him.— Oriental Fiblo Spouts— 
abrtilged, 

* Tlio qnadrapeds of this ^lunily are dis- 
tinguished by having six front the inter- 
inwiidte ones of which are e<|U^i the grin- 
ders are three on each tilde in lMAd!i|aw ; tlio 
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even enemies to each olher. The dog, thb wolf, imd.the bear, are sometimes 
known to live upon vegetable or farinaceous food; but all of flie cat kimb swell 
aa the lion, the tiger, the leopard, and the ounce, devour nothing but flesh, and 
•tarve upon any other provision.^ 

They are, in general, tierce, rapacious, subtle and cruel, un/it for society 
among each other, and incapable of adding to human happiness. Hovrever, it 
is probable that even the fiercest could be rendered domestic, if man thought 
the conquest worth the trouble. Lions have been yoked to die chariots of con- 
querors, and tigers have been taught to tend those herds which they are known 
at present to destroy ; but these services are not sufficient to recompense for 
the trouble of their keeping; so that ceasing to be useful, they continue to be 
noxious, and become rebellioua subjects because not taken under equal protec- 
tion with the rest of the brute creation.t 

tongue is furnished with rough prickles When we attempt to trace the clomestica** 
jiointing backwards ; and the claws are tion of the cat up to its commencement, our 
sheathed and retractile, except in the lion, thoughts are naturally directed towards those 
which has them retractile, but not sheatheil. countries in which the earliest marks of civi- 
♦ Characteiwstics of Fbline Animai-s. hzation appeared. It was from the walls of 
— Animals of the cat kind are, in a state of the temples of Isis, and under the domiutou 
nature, almost continually in action both by of the I'haroahs, that the first rays of know- 
night and by day They either walk, creep ledge burst forth, which, after being so sue- 
or advance rapidly by prodigious hounds ; but cessfuUy cultivated by the Greeks in Utter 
they seldom run, owing, it is believed, to the times, was gradually transmitted from them 
extreme flexibility of their limbs and verte- to the countries which we now inhabit# 
bral column, which cannot preserve the rigi- Kgjqit, which bcdield the l^inning of this 
dity necessary to that sjiecies of movement, civilization, without doubt furnishetl its in-* 
Their sense of sight, especially dunng twi- habitants with this useful animal The an* 
light, is acute; their hearing very perfect, cient Egyptians would value the good qua* 
and their perception of smell less so than in hties of the cat more than any other agri- 
the dog tribe. Their most obtuse sense is cultural people. If, then, they were acquointetl 
that of taste ; the lingual nerve in the lion, with it, (arnl every thing leads us to believe 
according to Des Mouhns, being no larger that they were,) it is evident that a wild ftye* 
than that of a middle-sizetl dog. In fact, cies ^icculiar to those ccnintries has supplied 
the tongue of these animals is as much an the first domestic race, 
organof mastication as of taste ; its sharp and In fact, the Egyptian cat, which we havci 

liomy points, inclined backwards^ being used descrilicd in this work under the name of 
for tearing away the softer parts of the aui- Felts ante {Felts has a much 

mal substances on which they prey. The greater resemblance to our house cat than 
perception of touch is said to reside very fleli- the latter has to the wild cat of the woods | 
cately in the small bulbs at the base of the the height and the figures ore perfectly sitni* 
mustachios.— -Arcana of Science, 1829. lar, the tail is of the same lengthy and is 

t OuiuxNAx. SOURCE OF THE DoMEfii’ic thinner in both at the extremity' than at tho 
Cat.— W hile speaking of the domestic cat, root. Our domestic cats of the largest kind 
which IB met with in every j>art of the globe are always smalltT lliaii the wild species, and 
where man, in diflerent states of civUization, there is also a yiermaueut dlifereace in the 
has been collected into societies, and has form of the tail. We know by experience, 
become accustomed to the use of fixed hal>i- that a Ion g-^cin tinned state of uomestkation 
tations, — we may natumlly consider the aflfects the size and the whole phyxica} sys* 
((uestion of the origin of its domestication, tem of an animal. A supemhondahoe of 
and endeavour to ascertain the original or nourishment and constant aitenfion afsast 
typical species to which the different races of the developcment of all their organs, and in* 
it owe their existence. Many very judicious crease their size. All our animals Vflinnvixl 
naturalists have had doubts respecting the from a wild state, and domesticated^ 
source to which our cats have generally been us with proofs of this. The dotnnsiie 
refered. The opinion which has been re ui^n the supposition that it is a descehdnnt 
ceived and ?kloi)ted by tlie greatest numbe. of the wild cat of the woods, would fliVnish a 
is, that the wild cat of the forests of Europe proof of the degeneration of its race, a con* 
and Asia ought to be considerod as the ori- stant forerunner of the entifo destniction 
ginal stock of all the races of the domestic of it. ■ 

cats. But the consideration of this point Wlmn wo compare the exterior fortn of 
gives rise to a doubt, which a comparison the domestic cat with that of the wild spe- 
between our house cat and this, its sujqiosed cies, we invariably find that the former is 
wild ty|>e, tends to strengthen. waller; that its tail is longer, and tertni- 
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Other tribes of aoimats are ctcbuied with ditlRcuU^, have often but few points 
of rescmblaoce ; and, though alike in form* have different diiqwsitions, and dif- 
ferent appetites. But all those of die cat kind, although diffmnir in size, or in 
colour, are vet nearly allied to each other, being equally fierce, napacious, and 
artful ; and he that has seen one has seen all. In other creatures there are many 
changes wrought by human assiduity; the dog, die hog, or the sheep, are 
Altered in their natures and forms, just as the necessities or the caprice of man- 
kind have found fitting; but all of this kind are inflexible in their forms, and 
wear the print of theit natural trildrtess strong upon them. The dogs or cows 
4 Vl|ry in different countries, but lions or tigers are still found the same; the very 
colour is nearly alike in all ; and the slightest alterations are sufficient to make 
a difference in the kinds, and to give tlie a limal a different denomination. 

The cat kind are not less remarkable for the sharpness and strengdi of their 
claws, which thrust forth from their sheath when they seize their prey, than for 
the shortness of their snout, the roundness of their head, and the large whiskers 
which grow on the upper lip. Tlieir teeth also, which amount to the number of 
thirty,, are very fonnidable ; but are rather calculated for tearing their prey than 
for chewing it; for this reason they feed but slowly ; and while they eat, gene- 
rally continue growling, to deter others fmm taking a share. In the dog kind, 
the chief power lies in ilie under jaw, which is long, and furnished with muscles 
of tmazing strength ; but in these the greatest force lies in the claws, which are 
extended with great ease, and their gripe is so tenacious that nothing can open 
iL The hinder parts in all these animals are much weaker than tliose before ; 
and they seem leas made for strength than agility. Kor are they endued with 
tile swiftness of most other animals ; Viut generally owe their subsistence ralln^r 
to catching their prey by ’surprise than by ^inting it fairly down. They all seize 
it with a bound, at the same time expressing their fierce pleasure with a roar; 
and their first grasp |?erierally disables the captive from ail fiirtber resistance. 
With all these qualificationa for slaughter, tocy nevertheless seem timid and 
cowardly, and seldom make an attack, like tho.se of tlie dog kind, at a disad- 
vantage : on the contrary, they fly when the force against rtierii is superior, or 
even equal to their own; and the lion himself v^ill not venture to make a second 
attempt, where he has been once repulsed with success. For this reason, in 
countries, that are tolerably inhabil« d, the lion is so cowardly, that lie is often 
scared away by the cries of women and ehthiren. 

The cat, which is the smallest animal of this kind, is the only one that has 
been taken under human protection, and may be considered as a faithless 
friend, brought to oppose; a still niorti imsidions enemy. (^) It 18,111 fact, the 
only aiiimat of this kind w hose services can more than recompense the trouble of 
their education, and whose strength is not sufticient to make its anger formida- 
ble.^ The lion or the tiger may ea.'iily be tamed, and rendered stioscn^ent tii 


natod in a l»oint j while the tail of the wild 
cat is much shorter in pmpovtiou to the uize 
of the animal, and stHim-s as if the cad hatl 
been cut oflj being of the same size at both 
extremities. The Size of the Kgj'ptian cat, 
OUT i^WiVgaufc, is less than that of ffie house 
cat; the tail bears tho same proportion to 
ftlCL Wly, and is of the same shape as that 
<a the ^eommon cat. see, in fact, an 

in the general appearance of the 
figures of this Kgj'ptian fehs and our cat, 
and that there b a permanent difference 
between the Utterund the wild species of the 
forests of Europe and Asia,— Zoonoaicai. 
MAqAaiNX. • . ' 

♦ JPoKssw BnuoxtiON of Cars, — It has 

(g) This doscrl)ititm is nearly translated 
marked with inverted commas. 


not been ascertained at what peru>d cats were 
first classed among domestic animals j hut as 
this is of little consequenee, 1 will endeavomr 
<0 give some account of them fiom the time 
that their useful and amusing qualities 
brought them into general notice, oslortning 
a part of our household comforts. The 
Kperics of domestic cats am those cslkid 
Angora, which are remarkable for ska ami 
strength of hotly, elegance of tho hood, tfotV 
ness of hair, and docile qualitioH, #liieh 
rank them precedent os domestic eats. Every 
country its jwculiar species t that of 
Toholski is red j that of thotkpe af'Ckmd 
llojie blue ; and tlrosa of IJhina ahd Japan 
have jKMident ears; Fallas iaftMtPk tis.that 

fmm Mr, Buffbxi; what k added hy me, is 
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htiman ^ominand; but even in their humblest^ and RU»st familiar momen^, tlicy 
are stUl'^ngerous ; since their strength is such^ that the smallest fit of anger 
or caprice majrhave dreadful consequeni^s. But the cat^ though easily offended, 
and offen capricious in her resentments, is not endowed with powers sufficient 
lo do any great mischief. Of all animals, when young, there is none more pret- 


in Russia the muzzle is small and pointed, 
Itnd the tail six times as long as the body. 

At all tiroes cats have acquired some in- 
ffuence, indeed may be considered favourites 
with women. There were very severe laws 
eiUicted in Kgypt against those who killed 
Or even ill-treat^ mis animal. They car< 
ifkid their notions so far as to be quite ridi- 
culous; for they actually worshipped them 
as their gods, made great lamentations at 
their death, and buried them (according to 
Herodotus) with much ]K}mp. In China, 
this animad is indulged with a bed of down 
and silk, where it remains iii a state of indo- 
lence, or lies at the feet of its mistress on a 
sofa, covered over like a child, decorated with 
a silver collar on its throat, and its ears 
adorned with ear-rings of jasper or sapphim. 
The Turks have places made or rented for 
them, that they may be fed and attended to 
by servants engaged for the purpose. They 
enjoy a still happier life in France : as faith- 
ful companions to their mistresses, they not 
cmlv amuse them, but, by their gentleness 
and playful tricks, dispel ennui. They sel- 
dom look you in the face, but obliquely. 

I have remarked that naturalists have not 
spoken much in favour of this animal, parti- 
cularly Buffon, who says, “ that the cat may 
be considered as a faithless friend, brought 
under human protection to oppose a still 
more insidious enemy. It is, in fact, the 
only animal of this tribe whose service can 
more than recompense the trouble of educa^ 
tion, and whose strength is not sutficient to 
make its anger formidable. Of all animals, 
when young, there is none more prettily 
playful than the kitten; but it appears 
to change this disposition as it grows old, 
and the innate treacheiy of its kind begins 
to show itself. From being naturally rave- 
nous, education teaches it to disguise its 
appetite, and to seize the favourable moment 
Ibr plunder. Supple, insinuating, and art- 
ful, it has learned the art of concealing its 
Intentions tiU it con put them in force*, 
whenever the opportunity occurs, it directly 
seizes upon whatever it finds, flies off* with 
it, and remains at a distance till it thinks its 
offence is ibtaoiten. 

■ cats have to anything like 
isonment is so great, that by 
ey may be forced to prompt 
it, under restraint, tht;y oie 
though surrounded by food, 
of liberty, they abandon the 
or prey, and literally di« of 
inger. Lemery, after having 


put a cat into a cage, suffered two or there 
mice to run through it. Puss, instead 
of destroying them, only looked at them 
with apparent indifference. The mica be- 
came more bold and even attempted h>' pro* 
vokeher; however, it had no effect, as she 
still remained quiet. Liberty being given 
her, her strength and voracity returned: so 
that, had the cage been open, the mice would 
soon have become her prey. They also fear 
severe chastisement, and tlierefore this may 
be considered the best means of enforcing 
obedience. It is related that the monks of 
the Isle of Cypnis instructed cats to drive 
away serpents which infested the island ; 
and they succeeded so well, that in a short 
time they were relieved of tlie venomous 
reptiles. 

The effect that both sound and music have 
upon this animal is well known. ,T^®y» 
dogs, may be made to answer the call of a 
whistle. An invalid, who was confined to 
hiB room for some time, was much aroused 
by this means, and with other proofs of the 
docility and sagacity of a favourite cat. Val* 
mont de Bomare saw, at the fair of St. Ger* 
main, cats turned musicians, the perform- 
ance being announced by the title of the 
“ Mewing Concert.'* In the centre was an 
Bj»e, beating time ; and on eitlier side were 
the cats placed, with music before them tm 
the stalls. At the signal of Uie a]>e, they 
regulated their mewing to sad or lively strains. 
One of our celebrated naturalists assures ws 
that they are capable of gratitude, and may 
be considered faithfub 

After so many instances well known, why 
should so severe a sentence J)c passed uiwn 
these animals? It is said (without proof) 
that education has no effect upon their natu- 
ral savageness ; but I cannot imagine why 
this shoidd be assertecl, when We notice how 
quietly a cat will obey its mistress, aud remain 
by her side most of the day, if required ; 
will run when it is calledi andf appear unsef- 
tied and unhappy during the alienee of its 
protector; and how £fighted when she 
returns, as it proves by its caress^ not act- 
ing from dissimulation or cunning. When 
cats have attained these social habits, they 
will retain them till tlieir de^th; and thus 
brought up, they lose their inclination for 
mice and rats, and are devoted to those who 
are attached to them. From all that can lie 
said, this conclusion may be drawn, that the 
more pains arc bestowed upon educating 
them, the less they show of their natural 
wild state. — A ucawa ov ScmNca, 1832. 
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tily playful than the kitten ; but it seems to lose this disposition as it grows old, 
and the innate treftch^y of its kind is then seen to prevail. Prom being natii’ 
rally ravenous, education teaches it to disguise its appetites, and to watch the 
favourable moment of plunder ; supple, insinuating, and artful, it has learned 
the arts of concealing its intentions till it can put them into execution ; w^n 
the opportunity olfers, it at once seizes upon whatever it finds, flies off with it, 
and continues at a distance till it supposes its ofl'ence forgotten. The cat has 
only the appearance of attachment ; aiid it may easily be perceived, by its timid 
approaches, and side-long looks, that it either dreads its master, or distrusts his 
kindness : different from tlic dog, whose caresses are sincere, the cat is assi- 
duous rather for its own pleasure, than to please; and often gains confidence, 
only to abuse it."^ The form of its body, and its temperament, correspond with 
its disposition ; active, cleanly, delicate, and voluptuous, it loves its ease, and 
seeks the softest cuvshions to he on. 

The cat goes with young fifty six days, and seldom brings forth above five or 
six at a time. The female usually hides the place of her retreat from the male, 
who is often found to devour her kittens. She feeds them for some weeks with 
her milk, and whatevei small animals she can take by surprise, accustoming 
them betimes to rapine. Before they are a year old, they are fit to engender ; 
the female seeks the male with cries ; nor is their copulation performed without 
great pain, from the narrowness of the passage in the female. They live to about 
the age of ten yeans : and during that period, they are extremely vivacious 
sufl'ering to be worried along tune before they die. 

Whatever animal is much weaker than themselves, is to them an indiscrimi- 
nate object of destruction. Bird.s, young rabbits, hares, rats and mice, bats, 
moles, toads and frogs, are ecpialiy pursned; though not, perhaps, equally ac- 
ceptable. The mouse seems to be their favourite game ; and although the cat 
has the sense of smelling in but a mean degree, it, nevertheless, knows those 
holes in which its prey resides. I have .seen one of them patiently watch a 
whole day until Uie mouse at)pcared> and continue quite motionless until it came 
within reach, and then seized it w ith a jump. Of all the marks by which (he cat 
discovers its natural malignity, that of playing and sporting with its little cap- 
tive, Iwjfore killing it outright, is the most flagrant. 

The fixed inclination which they distovei tor this peculiar manner of pursuit, 
arises from the conformation of their eyes. I’he pupil in man, and in most 
other animals, is capable but of a small ilegrce of contraction and dilata- 
tion ; it enlarges a little in the dark, and contracts when the light pours in upon 
it, in too great quantities. In the e>cs of cats, however, tins contraction and 
dilatation of (he pupil, is so considerable, that the pupil, which by daylight 
appears narrow and smgll, like the black of one's nail, by night expands o\er 
the whole surface of the eye-ball, and as every one must have seen, their e>es 
seem on fire- By this peculiar conformation of tlit ir e}e8, they sec better in 
darkness than light ; and the animal is thus better adapted for spying out and 
surprising its pre> 


• AttachMb>it of Cats — The attach- 
ment of domestic cats to human intlividuals, 
is by no means universal with the species, 
nor indeed, very common. But them are 
several instances of strong atUichment to the 
human race on n'cord. They have some- 
times, also, gn*at affection to other animals, 
which becomes a reciprocal feeling. The 
celebrated stalhon, the (iodolphin Arabian, 
and a black cat, were, fur many years, ih« 
warmest friends. When the horse died in 
17oy, the cat sat Upon his carcass till it was 
put unrler ground ; and then crawling slowly 
and reluctantly away, was never seen again, 
till her dead hotly was found in a haydofl. 


There was a hunter in the late King's sta- 
bles at Windsor, to which a cat was so at- 
tached, that whenever he was in the stable, 
the creature would never leave her usual seat 
upon the horse's back, and to accommotlate 
hiM friend, he slept, as horses will sometimes 
do, stuiuluig This, however, was found to 
iiijutc his health ; and the cat waa at length 
ivmovid to a disUint part of the country. 

f C ATS SEBINO IN THK DARK. ^Thcre 0X0 

some Tiositions so universally considered as 
true, that no on© ever thinks of doubting 
them ; and it is, indeed, on such, that aJl 
reasoning must be grounded ; but w© cannot 
be over scrupulous m admitting, or too nice 
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The cat is particularly fearful of water^ of cold, and of ill If 

to keep ill the sun, to get near the fire, and to rub itself against those wiuv i * v 
perfumes. It is excessively fond of some plants, surli as valerian, inaruin, ano 
cat-mint: against these it rubs, and smells them at a disHime, and at last, it 
they be planted in a garden, wears them out. . > i . i 

The wildcat breeds with the tame;(A0 and, ihrn (ore, the latter rr>a> 

con8idere4 only as 3 

savage state, is somewhat larger 
than the house-cat; and its fur 
being pves^it a greater ap- 

is bigger, and face flatter ; the teeth ^ 

Jind^ claws mucJi forrnidable^; 

flat, marked with a ernau bars t (NMUiCaU 

black and white, tue end always 

black; the hips, and hind part ol the hiw. r joiids of flu* leg, are alwavs 
black; the fur is \fTy soft and fine*; the general toloiir of tiiese animals m 
England is a yellowish white, mixed with a deep gr(\v. These colmms. though 
they appear at firKst sight confusedly blended togetluT, yet, on a close inspee<it>n, 
will be found to be disposed like the streaks on (he skin of the tiger, pointing 
from the back downwards, rising from a blaek list, that runs from tl»e In^ad, 
along the middle of the bai-k, to the t,‘.il. Tiiis animal is found in mir larger 
woods, and is the most rlestruetive of the carnivorous kinds in this kingdom. 
It inhabits the most monnhiinous and woodv parts ofllnsse islands. liv ing mostly 
in trees, and feeding only by night. It often happens, tlud the femaU's ot the 
tame kind go into the woods to seek mates among tin* wild ones. If should 
seem that these, however, are not original inhaintants of this kingdom, but 
were introduced first in a domestic .state, and alteruards )>eeame wild in tlie 
woods, by ilTusage or neglect. Certain it is, the cat was an animal much 


in investigating any pmpohition, In-fom it ih a prisni.dic son tif hght iu oljsinnt) (ht 
classed witli those fundamental oonis as ti s .subject, s Sir rard Jbmn', Pu ie 
self-evident, and thereioii; not requiring to .a i wo opeuoiis . « ‘ tlMjt the extoina! ii jitt 

be deinoustiated. That the pupiln of cats o'd\ in udiected, a ‘ Hiothei.lhat heht e 
are ovaf and tiiat therefi»re they are enahh-d iv'mti'd in lire eye-- (Pui i iiu.oi t h'rtf 
to see in the dark, is an iisNeriion very grne- jimthul 

rally made, and seldom <|uer>(ioned : and • An'I iI'atii'i to W'ATr.rt.*— Wf hie e seeu i 
some naturalists, ob.se.rviif^j tliat Uie fehna'* cat uveicome Jiei n. dural rehirtajicf b \\ \ ( 
vary in that particuln- among th« mgelves, her feet, and set/e an eel out of a pa.* of 
have separabixl them uito dmrual and noc* wabT; the passionati' hmgirig ol hu ih^- 

turnal apaciici; distingm«hing the furrnei l>y rnes... cat e t that f(»od is thii« ervir'*e<» J>r. 

the ci radar pupil, and the latter by that of an D.uvvni alhales to this propensity ? ■ Air lao- 
oval fig^it^* Itmiiy iioverthek'ss be doubted, naid, a very intelligent hiend ufinine. saw a 
whether thfi shape? of the eye-piipU hi.' at cat catch a liout by durting njmiv it m a 
all coimijfcted with the extent of the iWiWer ol deep, clear w ater at the unil of liVeufoid, 
vision: the si«e of it raiAst, in all probability, near Lichfield, nic cat belonged to Mr. 
be materifitly so; but it does not appear rer- .Stanley, who had often seen her catcli tish 
tain, that thawe animals wliich dilate the iris, in the same manner in summer when the 
80 as to elongate the pupil, have also the mill pool was drawn so low, th»t the fish 
greatest power of contracting the Conner, and could not be seen, 1 have heard of other 
consequently of enlarging tho latter, more cats taking fish in shallow water, as they 

than others which have the pupil at all times stood on the bank. This seeiua to be a lui- 

circuiar. tural method of taking their tm^y, usiully lost 

The eyes of cats and of some other ani- by domestiaition, though they all retain a 
mal8 are frequently much iUiirninated with strong relish for fish,*’ 

) British Zoology. 
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hij?her m esteem amon^ otir ancefttors than it is at present. By the laws of 
Howel, the price of a kitten, before it could see, was to be a penny ; till it 
caught a mouse, two pence ; and when it commenced mouser, four-pence : it 
was required, besides, that it should be perfect in its senses of hearing and 
seeing, be a gowl mouser, have the claws whole, and be a good nurse. If it 
failed in any of these qualities, the seller was to forfeit to the buyer the third 
part of its value, Jf any one stole or killed the cat that guarded the prince's 
granary, he was to forfeit a milch ewe, its fleece and lamb, or as much wheat as, 
when poured on the cat suspended by the tail (the head touching the floor) 
would form a heap high cnougli to cover the tip of the former. From hence we 
discover, besides a picture of the simplicity of the times, a strong argument that 
cats were not naturally bred in our forests. An animal that could be so easily 
taken, could never have been lated so highly ; and the prerautions laid clown 
to improve the breed would have been superfluous, in a creature that multiplies 
to such an amazing degree. 

“ In our climate, we know but one variety of the wild rat; and, from the 
accounts of travellers, we learn that there are but very few diflerences in this 
quadruped in all parts of the world. The greatest diflcTence, indeed, between 
tlie wild and the tame cat, is rather to be found internally than in their outward 
form ” 

I'his animal is one of those few which are common to the new continent, as 
well as the old. When (’liristopher Cohimbu.s first discovered that country, a 
iiuriter brought him one which he had dLscoNcred in the woods: it was of the 
ordinary size, tlie tail very long and thick. They were common also in Peru, 
although they were not rendered domestic. I'liey are well known also in several 
parts of Africa, and man) pads (»f Asia. In some of the.se ronntnes tiiey an; 
of a peculiar colour, and iricliniug to blue. In Persia, Pietro dcJla Valle informs 
us, tliat there is a Lind of cat, paiticularly 
in the province of Fhorazan, of the figure 
and form of the ordinary one, hut infinitely 
more hcauliful in the lustre and cohuir of 
its skin. It iK of a grey blue, without luiv 
ture, and as soft and sinning as silk. I'lie 
tail is very long, and covered witii iKur si\ 
inches long, whi<di the animal throws upon 
its back, like the S(|uirrel. These cals 
are well kmnvn in h^rance ; and have hceii ^ 
brought over into England, under the name 
of the l/lue rat, which, however, is not their 
colour. (Pi fMan ('ill.') 

Another variety of this animal is tailed hy us the l^on cat / or, as othens nu're 
properly term it, the Fat of Angora, I'liese are larger than the common rat. and 
even than the wild one. 'riieir hair is mneh longer, and hangs about their head 
and neck, giving this creature the appearance of a lion. Some of these are 
white, anti others of a dun colour. 1 hese come from Syria and Persia, two 
countries which are noted for giving a long, .solV hair to the animals which are 
bred in them. The sheep, the goats, the dogs and the rabbits of Syria, are all 
remarkable for the fine glossy length and softness of their hair ; but particularly 
the cat, whose nature seems to be so inflexible, conforms to the nature ot the 
climate and soil, loses its savage colour, which it preserves almost in every other 
part of the world, and assumes the most heiuitiful appearance. 1 here are some 
other varieties in this animal, but rather in colour than in lorm ; and, in general, 
it may be remarked, that the cat, when carrit d ndo other countricvS, alters but 
very little, still preserving its natural manners, habits, and contormation.^ 

W’hitk Oats. — In a rectuit iiuinl)cr of finiori/j No. 2, likewise conducted 

aardenen^ Ma^uzinr, it is slated hy Mr. Lotwlon -.— Some years ago a white 
that white cats with blue eyes are always cut of the Persuin kind (imibahly not a tho- 
deaf, of which extmordiuary tact then* is the rough-bred one) pTociued from Lord Dudley's 
following cunfiriiiulion in the AJa^atinr at Ilindley. wuH kept in a family as a favour- 
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I’llE LION. — The mflueuce of upon mankind w very small ; (i *’ ) he 

is found to subsist in all 
parts of the earth, as well 
tinder the frozen poles, as 
beneath the torrid zone: but 
in animals, the climate mav 
be considered as congenial, 
and a kind of second nature. 

They almost all have their 
particular latitudes, be5 ond 
which they are. unable to 
subsist ; either perishing 
with a moderate cold, or 
dying for want of a frozen 
air, even in a temperate cli- 
mate. The rein-deer is never 

seen to depart from the icy (Li,mo«*.) 

fields of the north ; and, on 
the contrary, the lion degenerates when taken from beneath the line. The 
whole earth is the native country of man ; but all inferior animals have each their 
own peculiar districts. 

Most terrestrial animals are found larger, fiercer, and stronger in the warmer 
than in the cold or temperate climates. They are also more courageous and 
enterprising ; all their dispositions seeming to partake of the ardour of their 
native soil. The lion, produced under the burning sun of Africa, is of all others 
the most terrible, the most undaunted. The wolf or the dog, instead of attempt- 
ing to rival him, scarce deserve to attend his motions, or become his nroviders. 
Such, however, of these animals as are bred in a more temperate climate, or 
towards the tops of cold and lofty mountaiiw, are far more gentle, or, to speak 

ite. The animal was a female, (juite white, fant’s bieath, at least so as to do it any injiuy'; 
and perfectly deaf. She produced, at various foi even on the suijposition that they did so, 
times, many litteis of kittens, of which gene- the construction of their mouth must precludo 
rally, some were quite white, others more or them from interrupting the pnxiess of breath- 
less mottled, tabby, &c. But the extraordi- ing by the mouth and the nose at the same 
nary circumstance is, that of the ofispriug time. The vulgar notion must have arisen 
produced at one and the same birth, such us, from cats nestling about infants in beds and 
like tbo mother, were entirely white, were, cradles, to procure warmth. Cats, as GK>ld* 
like her, invariably deaf; while tho.se that smith has remarked in the text, are porticii- 
had the least speck of colour on their fur, as lady solicitoiis to be comfortably placed as to 
invariably possessed the usual laculty of temperature. — In winter they get before the 
hearing — Arcana of Scienck, 1829. fire to sleep ; in summer tliey seek the sharle 

Peculiaritx in the D 0 ME.STIC Oat. — A of a tree, where the air is cool and refieuhing. 
remarkable on© is the property of which its — Ki>. 

fur possesses of yielding electric sparks by New Species ok Cat.— A Naturalist in 
rubbing. In frosty weather this is occasion- this country was lately informed by Professor 
ally very extraordinary. Mr. White says, Kretschmen of Frankfort, that h« was in ex- 
Rpeakingof the frost ot 1785, “ IXiring these pectation of receiving from Nubia the skin 
two Siberian days, my parlour cat was so and laws of a new siiecics of cat, larger than 
electric, that had a person stroked her, and the lion, of a brownish colour, and without 
been properly insulated, the shock might have a mane. The invoice of the articles from 
been given to a whole ciicle of people.’* Cairo was already received, but the objects 

VuLQAR Errou.— It is a very prevalent themselves had not arrived. This will pro- 
notiou that cats are so fond of sucking the bably prove to tm the maneless lion of the 
bmath of infants, and consequently ot pro- ancients, known to them i>y their acqnaiii- 
ducin^ disease and death. Upon the slightest tance with Upper Egypt : and not uijfre- 
reflection, nothing can be more obvious than quently observed in the Hieroglyphic sculptures 
that it IS imiHissible fur a cat to suck an in- of that country. 

(g) ,^18 description is principally taken from Mr. Buffon : Buch parts as are added from 
othi^XHl^ have marked with commas, 
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more properly, far less dang:erpns than thase bred in the torrid valleys beneatlu 
Tb(* lions of Alount Atlas, the tops of which are covered in eternal snows, have 
neither the strength nor the ferocity of the lions of Bihhilgerid orZanra. where 
the plains are covered with burning sands, it is particularly in these frightful 
deserts, that those enormous and terrible beasts are found, that seem to be the 
scourge and the terror of the neighbouring kingdoms. Happily, indeed, the 
species is not very numerous ; and it seems to be diniinishing daily ; for those 
who have travelled through these countrie.s assure ns, that (here are by no means 
so many there at present as were known formerly ; and Mr. Shaw observes, 
that the Romans carried fifty rimes as many lions from Lvbia, in one year, to 
combat in their amphitheatres, as are to be fnuint in the whole country at lliis 
time. The same remark is made with regard to Turkey, to Persia, and the 
Indies ; where the lions are found to diminiHh in their numbers every day. Nor 
is it difficult to assign the cause of this diinimition : it is obvious that it cannot 
be owing to the increase of the force of other (jundrupe<is, since they are all 
inferior to the lion, and, consequently, instead of lessening the miinbcr, only 
(end to incjease the supplies on which they subsist ; it must, therefore, be occa- 
sioned by the increase of mankind, who is the only animal in nature capable of 
making head against these tyrants of the forest, and preventing (heir increase. 
The arms even of a Hottentot ora negro make them nuwe than a match for this 
powerful creature; and they seldom make the attack, without coming off vic- 
torious. Their usual manner is to find out his retreat, and, with spears headed 
with iron, to provoke him to the combat ; four men are considered ns sufficient for 
this encounter ; and he against whom the lion flies, receives him upon his spear, 
while the others attack him behind ; the lion, finding himself wounded in the 
rear, turns that way, and thus gives the man he first attacked an opportunity to 
recover.f In this manner they attack him on all sides ; until at last they en- 

* CuuttACiE ov THE Liov.-' M huti’ver may Knowing that tlio hon, when ho dt>es not 
he thf extiaouhiiary physical strength of the carry nfl Ins prey, visnall) conceals himself rn 
bun, his courage is iu)t gnat. The u.ilural the uciinty, fuul is \ny a])t to be dangerous 
habits of the uiiiinul are those of tieacher) j In prcniiiiig about tlu* place lu searcli ot uuire 
the lion ib not dispoxed, under any circum- game, 1 resoUed to }ia\c limi destroyed or 
stances to meet itb j)ie\ face to face ; and In diNlodged witliout delay. I, therefore, sent 
IS pHi-ticularly 'inwilling to encminter m.iAi a nu sm iiger round the location, to iiuit*‘ all 
when ho crosses him ui the full lilaze of day who were willing to assist in tlie enterprise^ 
The inability of his eyes (in common with h) repair to the place of a'lide/vous as speistily 
those of the cal tribe) to hear a strung light, as possilde. In an hour eaery' man of tlie 
Will pi ohahly account in t* great degree for the puity(with the exception of two pluckless 
circumstance, which has probably brought fellows, who weie kept at home by the women) 
upon him much of the reproach of being a apjH'aied ready mounted and armed We 
skulking, cowardly aninud. But we appn’- were also reintorced by about a doren of tin 
bend that there were periods in the history of * Bastaard,’ oi Mulatto Hottentots, wlia le- 
Atiicari colonization, when the hon was of sided at that time upon our f t in tory as tenants 
a holder nature in his encounters wdth man- or herdsmen; an active and enterprising, 
kind j iliattlie dn^ail of fire-arms has become, thougii rather an unsteady race of men. Oui 
in some degree, a habit of the species ; and friends, the Tarka boors, many of whom luo 
tluit haa sagacity, or herwVitary instinct, to excellent hon hunters, were all too far distant 
know that a fiasn and aloud sound is olfen to n-ssist us, our neart'st neighbours residing 
followed by a Sjpeedy death trc a grievous at least twenty miles fiom the location, \\ e 
iujuiy. were, tlierefore, on account ot our own iiKfXpc- 

t Lion Hunt m Africa- — We here give an rierfee, obliged to make -our Hottentots tho 
account of u bon hunt on the eastern frontier leaders of the chase. The flist point was tvi 
of ffie Ca|»e Colony, furnish^ by one of the track tin lion to Ins covert. This was efficted 
most pleasing writers of the day ; and we by a few Ilotti'utot.s on foot. Commencing 
should deprive hi» account of iU uiteresf, if fiom the spot wliere thohoise was killed, tin y 
we attempted to give it in any other than his followed tlie spoor (footmark) through the 
own words. glass and gravel and btushwiKwl, with asto- 

(Kie nfght a lion, that had previously nishiug iose and dexterity, wheie an uux- 
pnrlointMl u few sheep out of my kiaal, came pe.rieiiced eye coukl discern neither foot }unit 
<lown and killed my riding horse, about a nor mark of any kind, until, at lenglli. wo 
huiuh'ed yaids fioui the d<*oi of my cabin fairly tracked him into a huge fosch, ov 
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tirely disable^ and then dispatch him. This superiority in the numbers, and the 
arts of maiii they are sufficient to conquer the lion, serve also to enervate and 


straj^Ung thicket of brushwood and ever- 
greens, about a mile distant. 

** The next object was to drive him out of 
this retreat, in order to attack liim in close 
^alanx, and with more safety and effect. 
The approved mode in such cases is to tor- 
ment him with dogs till he abandons his 
coVert, and stands at bay in the open plain. 
The whole band of hunters then march for- 
ward together, and fire deliberately, one by 
one. If he does not sfieedily fall, but grows 
angry and turns upon his enemies, they must 
then stand close in a circle, and turn their 
horses’ rear outward ; some holding them last 
by the bridles, while the others kneel to take 
a steady aim at the lion as he ajipn aches, 
sometimes up to the very horses’ heels — 
crouching every now and then, as if to inear 
sure the distance and strength of his enemies. 
This is the momtmt to shoot him in the fom- 
head. If they continue to wmuiid him inef- 
fectually, till he waxes furious and desperate, 
or if the horses, startled by his terrific roar, 
grow frantic with terror and burst loose, the 
business becomes rather serious. 

“ In the present instance, we did not ma- 
nage matters quite so scientifically. The 
Bastaards, after recounting to us all these and 
other sage laws of lion-hunting, were them- 
selves the first to depart from them. Finding 
the few indifferent hounds we had raatle little 
impression on the eneni}', they divided them- 
Belves into two or tliree parties, and rode 
round the jungle, firing into tlie spot where 
the dogs were barking round him, but without 
effect. At length, after some hours in thus 
beating about the bush, the Scottish blood of 
Home of my countiyineii began to be impatient ; 
and three of them announced their deteimi- 
nation to march in and l>eard the lion in his 
lair, provided thiee of the bastaards, who 
were superior maiksmen, would support them, 
and follow up their fire should the enemy 
venture to give battle. Acconlingly in they 
went, to within fifteen or twenty paces of the 
spot. He was couched among the roots of 
a large evergreen bush, with a small space of 
open ground on one side of it ; and they 
fancied, on approaching, that they saw him 
distinctly, lying glaring from under the 
foliage. Charging the Bastaaids to stand 
firm and level fair should they miss, the 
Scottish champions let fly together, and 
struck— -not the lion, as it afterwards proved, 
but a jreat block of red stone, beyond which 
he VUite iictually lying. Whether any of th«i 
shot grazed him is uncertain, but, with no 
other warning than a furious howl, forth he 
bolted from the bush. The pusillanimous 
B^shuirds, in placi? of pouring in their vob* 
him, iastanil) turnwl, and fled 


helter-skelter, leaving him to do his pleasure 
upon the defenceless Scots, who, with empty 
guns, were tumbling over each other in their 
huny to escaj>e the clutch of the rampant 
savage. In a twinkling he was upon them, 
and with one stroke of his paw dasherl the 
nearest to the ground. The scene was ter- 
rific ! There stood tlic lion, with his foot 
upon his prostrate foe, looking round in con- 
scious power and pride upon the bands of his 
assailants, and with a fiont the mobt noble 
and imposing that can he conceived ; it 
was the most magnificent thing I ever wit- 
nessed. The danger of our friends, however, 
lendered it at the moment too terrible to en- 
joy either the giand or the ludicrous part of 
the scene, VVe expected eveiy instant to see 
one or more of them torn to pieces ; nor, 
though the rest of the party were standing 
within fifty paces with their guns cocked ami 
levelled, flurst we fire for their assistance. 
One was ]}ing under the lion’s paw, the ivst 
were scrambhiig towartls us in such a way as 
to intercept our aim. All this passed more 
rajndly than I have described it. But luckily 
the hou, after sfea<lily suneying us for a lew 
seconds, seemed willing to be quits with us 
on fair terms, and with a fortunate forbearance 
(for which he met au ungrateful recomjiense) 
turned calmly away, and driving the snarling 
dogs like rats from among his heels, hounded 
over the adjoining thicket like a cat over a 
foui.slool, cleanng biakes and bushes twelve 
or fifteen feet high as readih as if they had 
been tufts of grass, and abandoning the 
jungle, retreated towards the mountains. 

“ After ascertaiuing the state of our u-s- 
cued comrade (who fortunately hiul sustained 
no otlier injuiy than a slight scratch uu the 
batk, and a sewere bniise in the nbs,) we re- 
newed the chase, with the Hottentots and 
hounds in full cry. In a short time we again 
came up with the enemy, and found him at 
hay under an old mimosa tree, by the «.de of 
a mountain stream, which we had distin- 
guished by the name of Bouglas Water. "Jda* 
dogs were balking round, but afraid to ap- 
proach him, for he was now beginning to 
growl ficirely, and to brandish his tail in n 
nninner that showed he was meditating mis- 
chief. The Hottentots, by talriag a cncuit 
between him and the mountain, crossed the 
stream, and totk a position (m the top of a 
precipice overlooking the spot where he stocwl. 
Another party of ui» occupied a position on 
the other side of the glen; and placing the 
jioor fellow thus between two fire^ which con- 
fused his attention and preveiittMlhis retreat, 
wo kept battering away at him till he fell 
unable again to ^apple with us, pierced with 
many wounds. He inoved to be a full-grown 
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(iiscoiir.ijre him ; for lie Ir^ hravp rmlv in ^iroporlioii to flip success of his former 
ctK'oiitvfcrs. Jti (lie vast ch'scrfs of Zaani, in (lie htirmiij^ sands (hat lie betueen 
Maurifaiiia and Nc^roland, in lli(‘ uniidiabited counfncs (hat he to the north of 
CallVana, and, in j^eneral, in all tln‘ deserts of Africa, where man has nitt fixed 
Iijs liabitalion, (he lion,', are loninl in ^n*a( nuniht'rs, and preserve their natural 
<OMiau;^c and force. A< cns(om(‘d to measure (heir si renj^th with every animal 
lhe\ im et, lilt* haliit ol‘ conqncrinj^ leiitiers (hern intrepid and terrible. Havirnr 
n-vei t xperienetal (he daiif^erous arts and i-orn!)inations of man. they have no 
apprehensions t’inm his power. dht'V btildlv face linn, and st*ein tf> brave the 
iur( e of Ins .nins. Wounds rather st*rve to piovokt* their ra^e than rt'pre.ss 
their aidiMir I’liev ait* not daunted t*ven vvith the tipposition ot nmidn is ; 
a sinL,dt‘ bon of tin' th'sert oliim atiat ks an entire earavan ; and after an obstinate 
(onibaf, w hen be tind . Ininsell o\ erpow <‘ied, ins(<*ad i»l flvm^, he eontinnes to 
• oiniiat, IS Ji t a( in^ , and shli (ncin£j (ht* mienn till he thes. ( )n the eontrary, the 
lions vvhich inh.ibit ihi- ptoqded countries ot .Mnrotco or India, haviiif^ become 
ae(]iiaintt*d with human jiower, ami t‘\peMenc»*d fiirin’s supenonly, have lost all 
ihcir < onrai^^t'. so ;\s to he s‘ artal aw.w with a shout ; and seldom attack any but 
the unresisting do* Ls or In riK^ wln h even wonMui and children are sidhcient 
to protei'l. 

rills .dteration in (he lion’s dis]iosi(ion sidlii ii'iillv shows that he miji^ht easily 
be tamed, and admit ( t a certain <l(*<iit*e ui ('dueation. “ In IcU t, notliin^ is 
ntoriM’ommon tli.ui lor the keepers of wild iieusts to [)ia\ ^\ilh this animal, to pnll 
out his tnn;.^iic, and even to chastise him without a eaiise. lie semns to be.ir it all 
witii the utmost eoinposun' ; and wt ximv rarel\ ha\c instances ot his rev enijm;.; 
flh se nnprov oked sallies (d niipt rtun nt < rm*h\ . 1 biwev er, winm his anther is at 

last I'M'jted, (In' < oi setpieiu'es are t( irible- laibat ttdls iis of a iji'iitleman who 
k< pt a lion in his i hnmb<‘r, and emphw ed .1 serv ant to attend it , w ho, as is usii il. 
inu(*d his blow s w ith caress«‘s ddiis ill Jud^jed assocnition (ontinued for soim‘ 
lime; till one morning the g<‘nt]cman was awakened bv a noise m bi' room, 
wlmh nt (li.st be 1 (udd not U(l tlu* cause oi ; but, drawing tlu' eurtauis, he 
pt'nauv ml a hoii id spt'etaele , the lion i;rowbn}; ovei the man's keaii, winch he 
had .sepaiah d Itom th<‘ bodv . ami tossing; it ronntl the floor, lit* immediately, 
tlarelore, fh‘\v into file nevi room, < aiit d to llu* people without, and liad the. 
animal seenred from <i(un;j Inrtla r mix liu l. ' llowcvi r, this single aeeuunt is 
not suHicrent to wei^h aeanist tin* rtniiiv ms!nne(*s we every dav see of this 
( rr ntnrc’.s j.;en(Ieness and submission, lie is oiU n bred np willi othei donH*s!ic 
aiumnls, and is Ht*en to pki\ innocenflv and l.nnibaily ainon^ them; audit it 
ever happens that Ids natural tena itv returns, it is seldom exerted ag:ainst his 
bemdaelors. As Ins passions are siion*;, anti his apindites vehement, one oucht 
not to [)i(*sume (hat (he unpressions of ednt aiion will alwavs jirevail; so (hut it 
w ouhl be dnn;;emuH in sm b eircumslance.s to sujlei him to remain too long " ifhout 
food, 01 to [U'rsi'‘t in irritating and abuMiig him however, numberless at eounfs 
assure ns that Ins anger is mdile, bis courage magnammous, and Ins ilispositmn 
giatelnl. lie has hecn often seen to desjost* contemptible enemies, aiul paidoii 
their insults when it was in his pmver to punish them. He has ficen seen to 
spare the lives ofsiii'li as wen* tlirown to bt* dt'vmiied bv him, to live peaceably 
with tin'll), to afford them a part ot his sidisi.sft'nce, and s"iin*(mics to want 
food himself rather than deprive (hem of that life winch his generosity had 
Kfiaied.'^ 

lam, of the ji'llovv variety, atioiit five or six of tiainin the first was emollient, s )ft, aucl 
Vfius ijf uge Pkino civ's lCi>/u'fnvritU'}>^ eiiervatiiu'' ; A\ allaee v\ as caleuhiled to in>pue 
jHifc tlie natmi.l sjurit ot his kuul ; yet, m tluir 

lao.N Fumrs at Wauvvriv.— S ome , agcM, they couia .scarcely evei he sunpos,.a 
years ago a great boa fight look phin*, vv hicli toariiveal the natural powers ui the '* to.est s 
attiactea c'onfmh'rahle alteiitiou at the tune uion.iuh 

N. 10, wav the name of the liist knm selectea The tiglits took place lu the \ava of the 
ha tlu* en. omitei, a lemaiKabU noia annual . Oia Factory ut Waiwick, m .Vngost. m 

ana Wallace, of a licicr aispusition, was le- an non cage, or aeu, on win els. with lais to 
Siived I'oi the seron.l exlulotion The mode pennit the ingress and egress of the hogs 

k; 
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It may also be said that the lion is notcniel, since he is so only from necessity, 
and never kills more than he consumes. When satiated, he is perfectly ^rentle ; 
while the tiger, the wolf, and all the inferior kinds, such as the fox, the pole cat, 
and the ferret, kill without remorse, are tierce without cause, and, by their 
indiscriminate slaughter, seem rather to satisfy their malignity than their hiinger- 
The outward form of the lion seems to speak his internal generosity. His 
figure is striking, his look contident and bold, his gait proud, and his voice 
terrible. His stature is not overgrown, like that of the elephant or rhinoceros ; 
nor is his shape clumsy, like that of the hippopotamus or the ox. It is compact, 
well-proportioned, and sizeable ; a perfect model of strength joined with agility. 
It is rauscula!' and bold, neither charged with fat nor unnecessary flesh. Ir is 
snflicient but to see him in order to be assured of his superior force. His large 
head surrounded with a dreadful mane ; all those muscles that appear under tlie 
skin swelling with the slightest exertions ; and the great breadth of his paws, 
with the thickness of his limbs, plainly evince that no other amnial in the lorest 
is capable of opposing him. lie has a very broad face that, as soine have 
imagined, resenihl<^s the human. It is surrounded with very long hair, whndi 
gives it a very majestic air. i he top of the head, the temples, the cheeks, the 
under jaw, the neck, the breast, the shoulder, the hinder part of the legs, and 
the belly, are furnished with it, while all the rest of the body is covered with 
very short hair, of a tawny colour. “ llie length of the hair in many parts, 
and the shortness of it in others, serves a good deal to disguise this animal’s real 
figure. The breast, for instance, appears very broad ; but in reality it is as 
narrow and contracted in proportion as that of the genendity ()f dogs and 
horses. For the same reason, the tail seems to he of an ecpial thickness Ironi 


fiom a platform nearly level with the bottom 
of ihe cage. On this j)latfoim the dog-fighters 
performed their part in the exliibition. 

Foi the fiist encounter, tlie dogs were six 
in number. Eveiy tiling being jnejiared, 
Turk, Captain, and Tigei, three of the dogs, 
\veie let loose on the lion. 'I’hey repeatedly 
pinned him hy the lip and nose. Keio pawed 
tliein off, and stnicK his talons into their 
sides, but he hud no chance against his ca- 
nine assailants. Three several assaults took 
place, in \ihich the lion was worsted, and the 
proprietor reluctantly acknowledged it had 
chance. 

It is evident that the domestic state in 
which the lion had been brought up, com- 
jiletely discpialified him from the combat. 
He had no confidence in himself, and may 
be said rather to have lesisted persecution 
than to have fought the dogs. 

The moment the dogs were taken away, the 
poor fellow stoocl up, evidently worn out in 
spirit and in boily ; the blood flowed copiously 
from his wounds, and as he paced slowly back- 
wards and forwards, he seemed to have* been in 
terror eveiy moment lest the attack should be 
renewed. W ith the exception of one, all the 
dogs f^uickly recovered and did well, although 
they bore strong liiarks of the mischief which 
their noble antagonist might have done, had 
he been conscious of his jHiwers. The other 
was dreadfully mangled, and we believe did 
not survive. 

A few days afterwards, the set^oTtd fight 
took place, hgainst Wallace, who was nearly 
tix years old, and received his name from 


the circumstance of his being cubbed in Scot- 
land, where we remember carrying him in 
our arms, shortly after bis biitli. II is foster- 
mother was a bull-bitcli ; be weighed 400 Ihs , 
which more than cuuntei balanced all the dogs 
sent against him. When the first pair of 
dogs were let loose, he sat upon his hauiuhes 
during the attack. He showed himself a 
foiest lion, and fought like one He took up 
the first dog with his teeth, and dehheiately 
W'alktxl round the cage with him. as a cat 
would with a mouse. He then (hupped the 
dog, wlmh went jelping off, and took up its 
iit'ighhoui in jirecisely the same manner. 
Had not one of the keepers rescued it through 
the bars, it evidently would have bt'eii deino- 
hshed. The second and third pair of dogs 
were set on, but tbe noble animal, like llie 
dew drop on its rnane, “ shook them to air,” 
and something worse too for one or two of the 
caning hens's. As soon as the cage was 
cleared of his opponents, Wallace, seemingly 
disi^ppointed of his prey, 4)etrnyed much 
anger, by lashing his sides with liis tail, and 
roaring tremendously. His jaws were covered 
with crimson foam, and lie strode the arena 
with the greatest majesty, printing each step 
with gore, Two of the dogs in this combat 
died, and a third, wu believe, scarce survived. 

This is not the first lion-fight in this coun- 
try. James I., on his ascentling the English 
throne, saw one of fho.se noble animals for 
the first time in his life ; and attended the 
Tower, full of wonder and adiniratiuii, to bo 
resent at an attack of dogs on it, accompunied 
y his son Charles of pious memory. — Kn. 
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one end to the other, on account of the inequality of the hair with which it is 
encompassed ; it bein^ shorter near the insertion, w here the flesh and bones are 
large, and growing longer in proportion as its real thickness lessens towards 
the point, where it ends in a tuft. The hair about the neck and breast is not 
dilFcrent from that on the rest of the body, except in the length of it; nor is 
each hair pointed as in most other animals, but of an equal thickness from one 
end to the other. The neck is very strong, but not composed of one solid bone, as 
Aristotle has imagined ; on the contrary, though very short and muscular, it has 
as many bones as the camel or the horse; for it is universal to all quadrupeds to 
have seven joints in the neck ; and not one of them have either more or less. 
However, the muscles in the neck of the lion, that tie die bones together, arc 


Lion’s Paw and Ccaws.— It istlme,how- 
cvf r, tlliat wt* pass on to consider some of the 
mechanical contrivances in tlie structure of 
the organs of this animal, which display the 
most admiralile design and skill. The hones 
of the fore hmhs ot the bon are remarkable 
for their strength and firmness, and the mus- 
cles for tlu ir denseness and extraordinarj de- 
vidopeinent ; nor are those of the jaws and 
neck less iioweilid. On strijiping the skm 
fioin these parts, we have one ot the finest 
disiilajs of the beau ideal ” of ninscvdar de- 
vi lopement which it is possible to coiicove. 
I'lie (ongne is rough, witli hurn\ paj'illsi', the 
sense ot taste being probably somewhat dull 
J'he lieanng is higlily acute , and the sight 
ailapted for nocturnal vision Ihit it is in the 
nu chanisin of the paws that we au* presented 
with a most elaborate piece of woik Let it 
be borne in mind that the bon, as w'e have 
syid, creeps i^ilcntly hmards his prev, and 
till'll bounds upon it with a spnng of /i/vvi/y 
or ihtrty bearing it to the earth with the 
irresistible impetus Now. if we take one ot 
tlie fore p.iws and examine it, we find it 
cusKiitnf'tl below, no formidalde talon 
viMlilr, and the whole mass heavy hni stnetry 
and fivAililc That a siiiew) and fle\ible 
stiuctine with great stieiigth is needed by au 
animal which bounds upon its prey, and 
v^hose habits reipiire a tr.e and active foot, 
IS at once apparent . but why, in addition, is 
the sole padded with a soft, spungy cushion 
of gianiiiar l.d, two inches in thickness, with 
t\ similar but smaller one on the base of each 
toe ^ The design of these springy paib, (re- 
piesented in the uccornpaii} mg sketch, which 
we liave taken exi>ressl) for the purjwse,) is 



twofold. First, to render the ticad f»o noise- 
less, that no foot-full may alarm the ijuick- 


eared prey; and secondly, that the jar or 
concussion jirodueed hy the violence of the 
iKHind may be broken, so that neitlier the 
slioulder nor sjnne shall receive a shock from 
the forcible descent of so heavy a body pro- 
pelleil by powers so amazing. And why are 
not the talons visible Tliese au* drawn back 
into sheaths, so that the point of each only 
just ]vep,s out, but bid beneath ihe fur, and 
elevated iar above the giound hy the pulpy 
])ad below, in oider lliat they may be unworn 
and unbluuted, so as ever to be ready for ser- 
vice : b> a curious contrivance they can lie 
slieatbed and uiisbe.ilhed at plea.sine. Thus 
the lion at play with Ins cults <,»r mate, uses 
an uiiaimed paw in liis g.miboN, and only 
throws out these foimnlahie weapons when he 
st likes in anger Itv a singh* blow’ he can 
np np the side of a lioise oi hiiHalo Our 
annexed sketch represents one of the toes, a, 



with the claw sheathed, the li lii being a 
l.ttle thrown back so as to leaie the jKiiut 
visible, which w’ould otherwise be quite co- 
vered : the same tin*, u, wuth tlie claw un- 
sheathed, us ill the act of striking, is given 
below.. 
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extremely strong, and have soniewhat the appearance of bones ; so that ancient 
authors, who have treated of this animal, have mistaken the whole for a single 
bone. The tongue is rough, and beset with prickles as hard as a cat’s claws ; tlic&e 
have the grain turned backwards, so that it is probable a lion 4 if it should 
attempt to lick a man’s hand, as w e are told it sometimes does, would tear oil the 
skin. The eyes are always bright and fiery ; nor even in death docs this terrible 
look forsake them. In short, the structure of the paws, teeth, eyes, and tongue 
are the same as in a cat; and also in the inward paits these two anunaK so 
nearly resemble each other, that the anatomist’s chid distinction arises merely 
from the size.” 

The lion has, as was observed before, a large mane, which grows every year 
longer as the animal grows older : the lioness is without tins ornament at evrry 
age. This mane is not coarse or rougii as in a horse, but composed of the same 
hair with the rest of the body, lengthened and shining, "^riie mane, as well as tlie 
rest of the body, is of a mellow colour; nor is there ever any diflercnrc to be 
found in the colour of one Iioii from that of another. \Vhat the ancii nls might 
have said concerning black lions, or winfe, or streaked like the tiger, is not con- 
firmed by modern experience ; so that these varieties have never lieen seen, or 
exist no longer. 

It is usually supposed that the lion is not possessed of the sense* of smelling 
in such perfection as most other animals. It is also observed, lhat too strong 
a light greatly incommodes him. ^Ibis is more than probable, troin the formation 
of his eyes, which, like those of the cat, seem fitted for seeing best m the dark. 
Fortius reason, he seldom appears in open day, but ravages cliiefly by night; 
and not only the lion, but all other animals of the cat kind, arc kept oil l)> the 
fires which the inhabitants light to preserve their lierds and lloi ks ; the bright- 
ness of the flame dazzles their eyes, which arc onlv fitted for seeing in the daik ; 
and they are afraid to venture blindly into those plac es which lli(‘y know to be 
filled with their enemies. “ It is equally true ol all this kind, that tla^y hunt 
rather by (he sight than the smell ; and it sometimes happens (hat the lion 
pursues either the jaekall or the wild dog, while they are Ininting upon (he 
scent and when they have run (he lieast down, he conies in, and monopolizes 
the spoil. From hence, probably, may have arisen the story of the lion's pro- 
vider: these little industrious animals ina\ often, it is true, provide a feast lor 
the lion ; but they have hunted merely (or thcinselvcs, ami he is an unw< Koine 
intruder upon the liuits of tlieir toil.” 

The lion, when hungry, boldly attac ks all animals that come in Ins way ; I)iit 
as he is very formidable, and as tho®' all seek to avoid him, he is often oblige d 
to hide, in order to take them by surprise. For this pnrjiose he crooches on his 
belly, in some thicket, or among the long grass, whiih is found in many parts 
of the forest: in this retreat he continues, with patient expectation, until Ins 
prey comes within a proper distance, and he then springs after it, tlttc*eii or 
twenty feet from him, and often seizes it at the first bound. Jf la* misses the 
ellort, and in two or three reilc-rated springs cannot seize his prey, he (’Oiitinia‘s 
motionless for a time, seems to be very sensible of his disappointme nt, and waits 
for a more successful opportunity. In the deserts and lorests, his most usual 
])rey are the gazelles and the monkeys, with which the torrid regions abound. 
The latter he take.s when they happen to be upon the ground, for he cannot climb 
trc*es like the cat or the tiger. IJe devours a great deal at a time, and generally 
fills liimseif for two or three days to come, liis teeth are so strong tliat he 
very easily breaks the bones, and swallows them with tlie rest of the body. It 
is reported tliat he sustains hunger a very long time, but tliirst lie cannot support 
in an equal degree, his temperament being extremely hot; some have even 
asserted that he is in a continual fever. He drinks as often as he mwU with 
water, lapping it like a cat; which, as we know, drinks but slowly. He gene- 
rally requires about fifteen poiiiichi of raw flesh in a day ; he prelers that of live 
animals, and particularly those which he has just kille d. lie seldom de vours 
the bodies ol animals when they begin to putrefy ; and he chooses rather to hunt 
lor a fresh »|>oil, than to return to that which he had half devoured before. 
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Howovrr, lir usiinllv feeds upon fresli prosision, his breath is very 

nllePsivt', firni his urine insupjxirlable. 

ddx; rnariripf of the lion is so loud, that nlien it is heard in the riiijlit, and 
re erhoed by the mountains, it resembles distant thunder. This roar is his 
nalural note ; for when enrn^;ed he has a different growl, which i.s short, broken, 
an 1 reiterated, d'he roar is a deep, hollow growl, which he sends forth (ive or 
SIX times a day, partiridarly before Tiains. The cry of anger is much loinler and 
more formidable. This is always exerted by opposition ; and upon tliose occa- 
sions, wlien the lion summons up ail his terrors for the combat, nothing can be 
more terrible. He then lashes his sides with his long tail, which alone is strong 
enough to lay a man level. He moves his mane in everv direi tion ; it seems 
to use and sf.ind like bristles round his liead ; the skin and muscles of Ins face 
are all m agitation ; his huge eyebrows lialf cover his glaring eye-lialls ;''he dis- 
eo\er'> Ins teeth, whieh are formed rather for destruction than ehewing his food; 
he shows his toiigm? covered with points, and extends his claws, which appear 
almost as long as a rnaiTs lingers. Prepj^red in this manner for war, there are 
(t'vv animals that will venture to erigaiie him ; and even the boldest of the human 
kmd are daunted at his approach. I he elephant, the rhinoceros, the tiger, and 
tlie hippopatarnus, are the only animals that are not afraid singly to make 
opposition. 

“ Nevertheless, neither the leopard nor the wild boar, if provoked, will shun 
(be < ombat ; the) do not seek the lion to attack, but will not fly at hi.sapproacb ; 
tlH‘) wait hi.s on.set, which he seldom makes, unless compelled b) hunger; tliey 
tln n exert all their .strength, and are somi^times siieeessful. \\ e are told of 
(lie combat of a lion and a wild boar, in a meadow near Algiers, wbicli continued 
tor a long time with ineredilile obstinacy. At last, both were seen to 1‘all by tlie 
wounds the) had given eaih other; and the ground all about them was eovered 
with their blood. 'These mstaiires, however, are very rare, for the lion is m 
general (he undisnuted master of the forest. Man is the only creature that 
attacks liim with almost certain success ; with the assistance of dogs and horst-s 
which are trained to tlie pursuit. The.se aiinnals that, in a state of nature, would 
have fled Irom tlie preseme of the lion in an agony of eonsternatioii, when 
conscious of the asHis(;mct‘ of man, be»'ome pursuers m turn, and biddlv hunt 
their natural t)raut. The dogs are aiwavs of llie large breed ; and the horses 
tlieinselvcs, as (iesiier assures us, must be of that sort called Cliarossi, or lion- 
eved, all others of this kind ll)ing at the siglit of the lion, and endcavoiiring to 
tlirovv tlu’ir riders. When the lion is roused, he recedes with a slow, proud 
motion ; he never goes <>fl’ directI) forward, nor measures his paces equally, but 
takes an oliliqiie course, going from one side to the other, and bounding rather 
than running. When the hunters approach him, the) either shoot or throw 

* l*KiOK%.r. IN TIIK Liun\sTail — Tvvolioiis, ib the only iinmial which, when violent!) irn- 
whicli (bed some months ago in the iiieiiu- tated, agitates its tad, and strikes its sides 
gene of the King’s (iaiden at Pans, have with it. Tlie) imagined that the lion souglit 
luimslied an occasion of veiifyiiig a eunoiis to excite hinisell b) pncking Ins sides with 
fact, incivtioned in some old w’orks, tmt which the horny production in 4uestu»n Blmneji- 
niodern aiitliors have geiieralty omitted. It t>ach, some vears ago, veiified tlie existence 
is, lliat there exists at the extiemit) of tlie of this pnckle ; but die jiamiihlet m which 
lion’s lad a small claw, concealed in the his observations were contained has remained 
midst of the tult of long, black hairs vvlucli unnoticed by naluialists ; a:.d the cuuous 
occur there. It is a homy production, ahimt tact of wdncli w'c speak might long have re- 
two lines in length, which presents itsell mamed unknown, h.nl not M, Desluiyes hap- 
uiider the foimot a small cone, a little curvetl, peiied to see the pamphlet lu (piestion, and 
and adheung hy its liase to the skiuonlj, eiigagei the natuialists, who more particulaily 
anil not to the last vertebra, wliich is sepa* study the maimmleia, to make some observa- 
rated tioni it by a space of two or thiee lines; turns on the Mdiject. 'Ibis prickle, or spur, 
tills .small spur exists in both sexes. The ailhor.ng onh to the skin, at the cncumte- 
comineiitutors of Homer tbouglit they could leiice ot its base, is very easily detacluib It 
explain, hy the piesence ol' this prickle, a has not v et been obveived whether it exists 
cunouH ami coireet remark made hy the e<piall) i i the other large species of the genus 
authoi of the lUad, which was, that the hon lehs, - Edin. New Piiii.. Joiun. 
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flieir javelins ; and in this manner disable liim before he is attacked by the dogs, 
many of whom he would otherwise destroy. He is very vivacious, and is never 
killed at once, but continues to fight desperately, even after he has received his 
mortal blow. He is also taken by pit-falls ; the natives digging a deep hole in 
the ground, and covering it slightly over with sticks and earth ; which, however, 
give way beneath his weight, and he sinks to the boltoni, from whence he has 
no means of escape. But the most usual manner of taking this aiiimal is while 
a cub, and incapable of resistance. Thu place near the den of the lioness is 
generally well known by the greatness of her depredations on that occasion ; the 
natives, therefore, watch the time of her absence, and aided l)> a swift horse, 
carry off her cubs, which they sell to strangers, or to the great men of their 
country.” 

The lion, while young and active, lives by hunting in the forest, at tlie greatest 
distance from any human habitation, and seldom quits this retreat while able to 
subsist by his natural industry ; but when he becomes old, and unfit lor the 
purposes of surprise, he boldly comes down into places more frequented, attacks 
the flocks and herds that take shelter near the habitation of tlie sliejiherd or 
the husbandman, and depends rather upon his coimige tlian his address for 
support. It is remarkable, however, that when he makes one of tliese desperate 
sallies, if he finds men and quadrupeds in the same field, he only attacks the 
latter, and never meddles with men, unless they provoke him to engage. It is 
observed that he prefers the flesh of camels to any other food; he is likewise 
said to be fond of that of young elephants ; these he often attacks before their 
trunk is yet grown ; and, unless the old elephant comes to their assistance, he 
makes them an easy prey. 

The lion is terrible upon all occasions, but particularly at those seasons when 
he is incited by desire, or when the female has brought forth. It is then that the 
lioness is seen followed by eight or ten males, who fight most bloody battles 
am(uig each other, till one of them becomes victorious over all tlie rest. She is 
said to bring forth in spring, and to produce hut once a year. ^V*lth respect 
to tlie lime of gestation, naturalists have been divided ; some a.sserting that the 
lioness went with young six months, and others but two. 1 he time also of their 
growth and their age have hitherto been left in obscurity; some asserting that 
they acquired their full growth in three years, and others that they required 
a longer period to come to perfection ; some saying (and among this nninber is 
Mr. Buflon) that they Jived to but twenty or twenty two years at most; others 
making their lives even of shorter duration. All these doubts are now reduced 
to certainty ; for we have bad several of these animals bred in the 'Power ; so 
that the manner of their copulation, the time of their gestation, the number they 
bring forth, and the time they take to come to perfection, are all pretty well 
known.''’ Although the lion emits his urine hackwanls, }et he couples in the 
ordinary manner ; and, as w'as said before, his internal structure in almost every 
respect resembles that of a cat. The lioness, however, is upon these occassions 
particularly fierce, and often wounds the lion in a terrible mariner. She goes 
with young, as I am assured by her keeper, no more than live months ; the 
young ones, which are never more than two in number when brought forth, are 
about the size of a large pug dog» harmless, pretty, and playful ; tliey continue 
the teat for twelve months, and the animal is more than live years in coming to 
perfection. As to its age, from its imprisoned state, we can have no certainty ; 
since it is very probable that, being efeprived of its natural climate, food, and 
exercise, its. life must be very much abridged. However, naturalists have 
hitherto been greatly mistaken as to the length of its existence. The great 

* pRocKKATiow. — Within a few years, the to maturity, they invariably jnit on the nalu- 
keepers of menageries have Wen successful ral habits of the race, and are, generally, os 
in procui mg the continuance of the species, little to W trifled with as those winch are 
Irom a lion ami lioness in confinement. Be- whelped in the woiwls. Thenurtuieof theiwi 
veral full-grown examples have been reared in animals under confinement tends to soften 
this way in England. The cubs are always their character, as in the case of one of the 
playful and harmless ; but as fhev approach Warwick hons. 
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he-Iion, called Fompey, which died in the year 1760, was known to have been 
in the Tower for above seventy years ; and one lately died there, which was 
broufjht from the river Gambia, that died above sixty-three. The lion, there- 
fore, is a very long-lived animal; and very probably, in his native forests^ his age 
exceeds even that of man himself.” 

In this animal all the passions, even of the most gentle kind» are in excess, 
but particularly the attachment of the female to her young. The lioness, though 
naturally le.ss strong, leas courageous, and less mischievous than the lion, 
becomes terrible when she has got young ones to provide for. She then makes 
her incursions w ith even more intrepidity than the lion himself ; she throws lier- 
self indiscriminately among men and other animals, destroys without distinction, 
loads herself wdth the spoil, and brings it home recking to her cubs, whom slie 
accustoms betimes to cruelty and slaughter. She usually brings forth in the 
most retired and inaccessible places; and when she fears to have her retreat dis- 
covered, often hides her tracks, by running back her ground, or by brushing 
them out witli her tail. She sometimes also, when her apprehensions are great, 
transports them from one place to another; and, if obstructed, defends them 
with determined courage, and fights to the last. 

'rhe lion is chiefly an inhabitant of the torrid zone; and, as was said, is always 
most formidable there: nevertheless, he can subsist in more temperate cli- 
nmtes ; and there was a time when even the southern parts of Eurojie were in- 
fested by him. At present he is only found in Africa and the V^ast Indies ; iu 
some of winch countries he grows to an enormous height. The lion ot Bildul- 
gend is said to be ncarl} five feet high, and between nine and ten feet from the 
tip of the nose to the niscilioiiof the tad. The ordinary size is between three 
and four feet ; the female being in all her dimensions about one-third less than 
the male, 

'I’HE TIGKH.— The ancients had a saying, That as the pcarork is the most 
beautiful auiouff birds ^ so is the tiffi r ainou^ quadrupeds, In tact, no (piadru- 
ped ean lie more beau- 
tiful than this aniinal ; 
the glossy smoothness 
of Ins liair, which lies 
iiui' h smootlier and 
sliines with greater 
brightness than even 
that of the leopard ; the 
extreme blacKuess (»l 
the streaks with which 
he is marked, and the 
bright yellow colrmr of 
the ground which they 
diversify, at once strike 
the beholder, 'Fo this 
beauty of cedonring is 
added an extremely ele- 
gant form, much larger 
indeed than that of the 
leopard, but more slen- 
der, more delicate, and bespeaking the most extreme swiftness and agdity."^ 

* Tiger AND THE Lion. — Tlu* lion is culksl confonnatiou is die same. The largest as 
the “ monarch ot the forest,” not only funn well as the fieicest lions aie tube found in die 
Ins majestic ap^icarance, but fiom the infer- intenoi of Afiicu ; while the tiger in the Kast 
ence that all animals fly before him. But Indies is more* powerful than any met with 
this title of king of the heasts, may be ihs- in othei parts of the w«rld. It is the undis- 
puted by the tiger. Although these wibl puted master of the Indian lun.*st. Indeed 
dwellers of tlie desert exhibit a strikingly dif- the royal tiger of Bengal is more than a nniteli 
ieieut external appearance, yet their internal fui the \siatic Uon. A British offietT, who 
Cjg) Ou x’’; Acoetoj axvfivov roKu r^tfuu'. 
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Unhappily, however, this aiiinfiaPs disposition is as mischievons as its form is 
admirable, as if Providence was willing to show the small value of beauty, by 
bestowing it on the most noxious of quadnipeds/’ 


resided many years at Sierra Leone, was re- 
peatedly a si>ectator of combats between the 
hoii and the tiger, in which the latter was 
iinivei-hally victorious. Some yeaiB ago, 
Captain Stewart, in jpailing up the luer by 
the side of Sangeer Island, obsened a large 
tiger come down to the edge of the water, and 
cast a veiy wishful look at the ]>eople on 
boaid the vessel ; but, in the ^ourse oi a \e»y 
short space, he turned hack, and was noticed 
to lie down under a birsh, at about .the dis- 
tance of a quarter oi a mile, or something 
less. Two Arabs, armed with matchlocks, 
desired to be put on shore, in order to kill the 
beast. Remonstrance was in vain, and they 
landed. The ferocious animal lay,hke a cat, 
coucharit, awaiting their approach. When 
within a shoit distance, it arose, and the 
Arabs, instead of firing, stootl petiified writh 
fear; the tenihlc beast lashed its sidts, then 
sprang forward like lightning, and seizing 
one, carried him off' instantly. 

Tiqer Hint — In his delightful Journal, 
Hishop Heher gives a pleasing account of 
tins adventSurous spoiling: 

Nov. 20. He mentioned, in the course 
of conversation, that there was a tiger in an 
adjoining to|ie, which hod done a gootl deal 
of mischief; that he should have gone after 
it himself, had he (the Rajah) not thought 
that it would be a fine diversion forMr. Boul- 
<lersoii and me. I told him I was no sports- 
man, but Mr. Boidderson’s eyes sparkled at 
the name of tiger, and he expressed great 
anxiety to beat up his quaiters in the after- 
noon. Under such circumstances, 1 did not 
like to deprive him of his sport, as he would 
not leave me by myself, and went, though 
with no intention of being more than a mere 
spectator. Mr. Boulderson advised me to 
load my pistols for the sake of defence, and 
lent roe a fine double-barreled gun for the 
same purpose. We set out a little affer three 
oil our elephants, with a servant behind each 
howdiih, cariying a large chattah. The Rajah, 
in spite of his fever, made his aiipearance 
too, .saying that he could not bear to lie leff 
behind. A number of people on foot and 
horseback attended from our own camp and 
the ruMghhuunng villages, and the same sort 
of interest and delight wiiw evidently excited 
which might he pioduced in England by a 
great coursing jiarty. Tlie Rajah was on a 
little, female elephant, hardly bigger than a 
Durham ox, anti almost as shaggy as a pooille. 

Mr. Bouldersoii had also a fonnidaldo 
apparatus of muskets and fowling-pieces, pro- 
jecting over his moliout’s liean^ We rode 
al)out two miles acvtiss a plain, covered with 
long jungly grass. Quails and wild lowl losu 


in great numlier; and lieaiitlhil antelopes were 
seen scudding away m all directions. At lust 
we came to a deejier and moie inars^iy grountl, 
which lay a little heiore the tope puuited out 
to us ; and while Mr. Bouldersoii was doubt- 
ing wliether we should pass through it, or 
bkiit it, some count ly jieoplc came ruiiuing to 
say that the tiger had been tiacked thete that 
luoiuuig. We, therefore, went m, keeping 
line as if we had been lieating foi a li.iie, 
through grass so high tliat it leached u]» to 
the howduh of my elephant, though a tall 
one, and uhnost hid the Rajah eiitiiely. We 
had not |{bne far before a very' large animal 
ot the deer kind sprung up just before me, 
larger than a stag, of a dusky brtjUvn colour, 
with spreoiling, but not pnlmated horns. 
It was a mohi, a species of elk. A little 
further another rose; it W'as the female. 
The sight of these curious animals hud al- 
reatly, however, well repaid my commg out, 
and from the animation and eagerness of 
every bo<ly round me, the anxiety witli which 
my companions looked for eveiy waving of 
the jungle grass, and the continued calling 
and shouting of the horse and foot behind uh, 
it was impossible not to catcli the coiitagioa 
of interest and enterjirise. 

** At last all the elephants diew up their 
trunks into the air, began to roar, and to 
stamp violently with their fore-leet : the Ra- 
jah's little elepliant turned short round, and 
111 sjxite of all her mohout couhl say or do, 
t<Hik up her jKist close in the rt‘ar, Tlie other 
three went on slowly but boUlly, with tlieir 
trunks raised, their ears expanded, and ilieir sa- 
gacious little eyes lient intently forward. * We 
are close upon him !’ said Mr. Bouldersoii ; ‘ firo 
wheie you see the long grass shake, if he rises 
before you.’ Just at that moment my elephant 
stamped violently. * There, then*,’ cried the 
mohout, * I saw his hearl I ’ A short roar, or 
rather loud growl, followed, and 1 saw imme- 
diately before my elephant’s head the motion 
ol some large aniraid stealing away through 
the grass. I fired as directed, and, in a mo- 
ment after, seeing the motion still inoro 
plainly, fired the second barrel. Anotlier 
short growl followed, the motion was imme- 
diately quickened, and was soon lost in the 
more distant jungle. Mr. BouUlerson sa»<l, 
‘ I should not wonder if you hit him that last 
time ; at any rate, we shall drive him out of 
t)ie cover, and then I will take care of him.’ 

« a * • 

“ I asked Mr, Boulderson on our return, 
whether tiger-hunting was generally of this 
kind. ‘ 111 rt jungle,’ he answered, * it must 
always be pretty much the same, inasmuch 
us, except under very peculiar circumstances, 
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The chief and most observable distinction in tlie and in which it diflers 
from all others of the mottled kind, is in the shape c»f its colours, which run in 
streaks or bands in the same direction as his libs, from the hack down to the 
belly. The leopard, the panther, and the ounce, are all partly covered like this 
aiiiinal, but with this difference, that their colours are broken in spots all over 
the body ; whereas in the tiger Itiey stretch lengthwise, and there is scarce 
a rruiud spot to be found on his skin. Besides this, theic are other observable 
distinctions : the tiger is much larger, and often found bigger even than the lion 
himself : it is much slenderer also in proportion to its size ; its legs shorter, and 
its neck and body longer, in short, of all other animals, it most resembles the 
cat in shape ; and if we conceive the latter magoitied to a very great degree, 
we shall have a toleraliie idea of the former. 

In classing carnivorous animals, we may place the lion foremost ; (g) and 
immediately after him follows the tiger, which seems to partake of all tlie noxious 
qualities of ihe lion, without sharing any of his good ones. To pride, courage, 
and strength, tlie lion joins greatness, clemency, and generosity ; but the tiger 
IS tierce without provocation, and cruel without necessity. Ihe lion seldom 
ravages except when excited by hunger; the tiger, on the Contrary, though 
gliittt‘d with slaughter, is not satistied, still continues the caynage, and seems 
t(» have its courage onl> inilamed by not finding resistance. 

Happily for the rest of nature, that this animal is not common, and that the 
species is cliiefly confined to the warmest provinces of the East.* The tiger is 
found in Malabar, in Siam, in Bengal, and in all the (oiintries which are inha- 
bited by the elephant or the rhinoceros.f Some even pretend that it has 
a Iriendship for, and often accompanies tiie latter, in order to devour its excre- 
rneiits, which serve it ns a purge. Be this as it will, tliere is no doubt but that 
they are often seen together at the sides of lakes and rivers ; where they are pro- 
bably both compelled to go by the thirst which in that torrid climate they must 
very often endure. It is likely enough, also, that they seldom make war upon 

or when a tiger felt himaelf severely wounded, Against being over-run witli them in eveiy’ di- 
uud was roused (o revenge by desjiair, his aiai rection. In some districts, the rewards held 
WiCH to remain concealecl, and to make off* as forth by government and by individuals, have, 
(piietly as possible. It was after he had without dould, produced beuelit : but such ef- 
bioken cover, or when he fmud himself in a forts must he confined to particular spots, and 
situation so as to be fairly .it bay, that the never could affect those immense jungles, 
setious part of the sport began, in which case stretching .ilong the Ixnmdanes of Bengal for 
he attacked bis enemies boldly, and always at least a thousand miles on each side, and ex- 
died fighting. * * * * W hen a tiger springs tending in many places two or three hundred 
on an eh'pbunt. the latter is generally able to miles in breadth. These grand depots, to which 
shake him off under his feet, amt then woe neither man, horse, nor elephant can have »c 
he to him I The elejibant either kneels on cess, and in which devi, &c. abound, supply- 
him, and cnishes him at once, or gives him ing the superior lieasts of prey with ample 
a kick which bnuiks half his nhs, and sends sustenance, could not fail, but for someiiower- 
liim flying, perhaps 20 paces.”' — H bbbk's fill curl), to cause such an augmentation as 
JocHNAi., must, in time, aunihilate not only every' ani- 

* In what Nuukkicai. Phoihirtion, — I n inal a tiger could destroy, but ultimately the 
the eastern countries, where the tiger abounds, tigers themselves must jrerish of hunger.** — 
tliey are not found in such number.s as natn- Ouikntai. Fiki-u SjHntTs 
ral procreation would lead us to conclude they f Bknuai. Tiuek found in Sibekia. — 
Were. “ I am strongly inclined to think,'* Elmnbeig, dining his joumey through Si- 
says Captain William.Kun, “ that tigeis are beria, made a discovery of great interest for 
pi'cuUarly subject to some acute distemper, the geogi'aphy of animals, and in some re- 
which carries off great numbers; or that tney sjiects foi the history oi tossil bones, vie. the 
have some very |H)werfitl enemy, with which existence of the great tiger of Bengal in 
we are unacquiunted ; else, if w© admit that Northern Asia, between the latitudes of Paris 
a tigwss beorBtwo cubs annually ; nay, if we and Berlin. lie also describes a great pan- 
calcidate that she rears butane in tbii*»» years, ther, with long hair (belis irbis^, ho met with 
during a jieriod oftwelve years, we should find in the Altain chain of mountains.— Akg ana 
the increase so pixMligious, lUi to leave nochance ok ScikncKi 18 .^ 2 . 

The remainder of this desciipiion is taken fiom Mr. Buffon, except wheie rnaikifl With 
connua« 

17 
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each other, the rhinoceros being a peaceable animal^ and the tiger knowing its 
strength too well to venture the engagement. It is still more likely that the 
tiger finds this a very convenient situation^ since it can there surprise a greater 
number of animals, which are compelled thither from the ^arae motives. In 
fact, it is generally known to lurk near such places where it has an opportunity 
of choosing its prey, or rather of multiplying its massacres. When it has 
killed one, it often goes to destroy others, swallowing their blood at large 
draughts, and seeming rather glutted than satiated with ite abundance.^ 

However when it has killed a large animal, such as a horse or a bufihlo, it 
immediately begins to devour ii on the spot, fearing to be disturbed. In order 
to feast at its ease, it carries off its prey to the forest, dragging it along with such 
ease, that the swiftness of its motion seems scarce retarded b\ the enormous load 
it sustains. From this alone we may judge of its strength ; but, to have a more just 
idea of this paytitwilar, let us stop a moment to consider the dimensions ot tins 
most tbrmidable creature. f Some travellers have compared it for size to a horse, 
and others to a buffalo, while others have contented themselves with saying that 
it was much larger than a lion. We have recent accounts of this animal’s mag- 
nitude that deserve the utmost confident ^. Mr. Buffon has been assured by 
one of bis friends, that lie saw a tiger, in the East Indies, of fifteen feet long. 
“ Supposing that he means including the tail, this animal, allowing four feet 
for that, must have been eleven feet from the tip of the nose to the insertion of 
the tail. Indeed, that which is now in the tower is not so large, being, as well 
as 1 could measure, sis feet fiom the tip to the insertion, and the tail was three 
feet more. Like all the rest of its kind, its motions are irregular and desul- 
tory ; it bounds rather than runs; and like them rather chooses, to take its jirt y 
by surprise than to be at the trouble of hunting it dowui.” liow large a leap it 
can take at once we may easily judge, by comparing what it might do to vshat 
we see so small an animal as the cat actually perlorin. The cat can leap several 

* IIaiiits, Luhkinq. — A l.ugf pioportion quantity ofjungle gm}>b was growing. There 
4)f the soil of liMlia is of a reddish hue, and was not another twig to lie seen l‘oi at Jcjist 
the glass duiing the sumniei heats being de- half a mile, on that side of the road. IV'o 
jinved of the sap proper to create a verdure, sooner had the poor fellow seated hunself, 
becomes of a dusky colour, very simdar to the than a tiger .sjming fiom behind, or lather 
brighter paits of a tiger's coat. These cii- from within the bush, and altei giving the 
cunistances are pecuiiaily lavourable to the fatal blow with his paw, seized the man by 
iimmal’s concealment j so much so, that a the shoulder and diagged him oil', with the 
tigei is often loused where theie does not utmost ease, at a round pace, into a thick 
exist any cover adeipiate to sheltering half cover which liarl formerly skirted the road, 
his bulk: the colour of the animal so per- but which had been cutaway to the distance 
tcctly corresponding with the surrounding of about one hundred yards, fur tlie salety of 
olijects, as to conceal the danger. — Ohientaj. travellers.” — OiUBNTAn Field SroitTs. 

FiEi.n SroRTJs- 

f STiiKNGTH OF THE TiQER. — A tigcr Will Tigbr’s PAW. — Thi! tjger’s fore paw is the 
convey a man with as much ease, whom he invariable engine of destruction. Most per- 
has killed, as a cat will a lat. “ 1 once wit- sons imagine that if a tiger were deprived of 
nessed an instance,” says Captain William- his claws and he would be rendered 

son, “ which gave me a veiy' complete idea of harmless; but tbls W ^ gtoss error. The 
a tigers ])ioceedingSf &nd of his powers. 1 weight of the is the real cause of the 
was travelling post in uiv jMilaiikoen, through mischief; for the talons are rarely extended 
the RainghuJ* distiict, which is mountainous when a tiger seises. The operation is simi- 
aud little cultivated, being for the most lar to that of a hammer; in© tiger raising 
part in a state of nature and abounding in his paw, and bringing it down witli such 
jungles, when a bangt^-tMoliak, who conveyed force, as not only to stun a common sized 
two baskets of linen and refresh muntn, and bullock, or buffalo, but often ciushing the 
who preceded tia* palankeen about a him- bones of the skull. 1 have seen many men 
died and fifty yards, set down his load, and and oxen killed by tigeiw, in most of which 
seated li’.inself on the side of the road to the mark of the cbiw could not be seen ; and 
rest awlide About two yards behind him where scratches dnl ajipear, they were ob- 
^ iiH a small busli, not much larger than a viously the effect of chance, from the paw 
good sized cuirant tiee, louud which a small sliding downward. — Oriental Field Spor7;8. 
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feet at a bound ; and the tiger, who is ten times as long, can no doubt spring 
proportioriably. 

As to the number of its young, we have no certain accounts ; hf)vvcver, it la 
said, that it brings forth four or hve at a time. Although furious at all times, the 
female, upon this occasion, exceeds her usual rapacity ; and, if her young are 
taken from her, she pursues the spoiler with incredible rage ; lie, to save a 
part, is contented to lose a part, and drops one of her cubs, with which she 
immediately returns to her den, and again pursues him ; he then drops another, 
and by the time she has returned with that, he generally escapes with the 
remainder. If she loses her young entirely, she then becomes desoeratc. boldly 
approaches even the towns themselves, and commits incredible slaftghter. The 
tiger expresses its resentment in the same manner with the lion ; it moves the 
muscle.s and skin of its face, shows its teeth, and shrieks in the most friglitful 
manner. Its note is very difl'erent from that of the lion ; being rather a scream 
than a roar: and the ancients expressed it very well, when they said that, 
indonnt{jB ranennt ru^itiut que leones. 

The skin of tliese animals is much esteemed all over the east, particularly in 
riiina ; the mandarins cover their seats of justice in the public places witli it, 
and convert it into coverings for cushions in w'inter. In Europe, these skins, 
tliougli but seldom to be met with, are of no great value, tliose of the pantlier 
and the leopard being held pi much greater estimation, d'liis is all the little 
benefit wi* derive from this dreadful animal.^ 

There is an animal of America, vvhicli is usually called the red tiger, but Mr 
Hu (Von calls it the ( ougar, 
which, no doubt, is v«rY 
ditrereiit from the tiger of 
the east. Some, liovvevcr, 
have thought proper to rank 
both together; and 1 will 
take leave to f()llo\y their 
example, merely because 
tlie cougar is more like a 
tiger in every tlimg, except 
the colour, (lian any othfT 
tmiiual I know, having tlie 
head, the liody, an i tlie 
iM'ck, shaped very much in 
the same manner. Of these 
slight difl’ercnccs, words 



* DbSTRoxiNQ Tioehs. — B esidcs by hunt- 
ing, the must ciinous, niid indeed salest way 
mentioned by Captain Williamson, except 
the poisoned arrow, is in use m some paits of 
the Nabob Vizier of Oude’s dominions. “ 1 
never saw it practised,” he says, though it 
has repeatedly lH*en described to me hy the 
natives in that quarter, and particularly by a 
Mussulman gentleman who was for many 
years a public character at the Nabob’s 
court. Though it is probable that many a 
smile will be excited by the recital, yet as I 
have a contidenre in the fact, 1 hesitate not 
to present it to my readers. 

“ The tract of a tiger being ascertained, 
which though not invariably the same, may 
yet he known sutficiently ibr the pin pose, the 
peasants collect a quantity of the leaves of 
the pransSy which are like those of the syca- 
^nore, and are common in most underwoods, 
as they form the large portion of most jun- 


gles in the noilh of India Tlu-st.* h\*\i s are 
smeared with a sj>eeies of hud iiiiiv. made 
by brui.‘«ing the berries of an indigenous’ 
tiw, by no means sc.iree, lid of v\liieli I 
cannot at piesent rail to m o 1 tlie name; 
they are then btrewd with the gluten uppej*- 
most, near to that opake spot to which it is 
understood the tiger iisually usorls during 
the noontide heats. If hy chance the animal 
should tivatl on one of those .smeared leaves, 
his tate may be considered decided. Ho 
commences hy shaking his paw with a view 
to remove the udliesive incumbrance; but 
hnding no relief bom that expedient, he 
mbs the iiiusance against his face with the 
same intention, by which means his eyes, 
ears, become agglutinated, and occasions 
sucli line isiness as causes him to mil, pei- 
haps, among many more of the smeared 
leaves, til at length, he becomes completely 
enveloped, and is depri\e<l ol slglu. In this 
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would frive but n vf y faint idea ; it will be, therefore, sufficient to observe, that 
they are both equally slender, and are smaller where the head, 

than others of the panther kind. There is one at present in the 1 ower; and it 
seemed to me, as well as I could sec it through the bars, that were it |>roperly 
streaked and coloured, it would in aU things resemble a small tiger. It is, how- 
ever, of a very different colour, being of a deep brown, and the tml very long 
and poitited. It is rather darker on the back ; under the chin it is a little 
whitish, as also on the lower part of the belly. 

Of all the American animals, this is the most formidable and mischievous ; 
even their pretended lion not excepted. It is said, there are several sorts of 
them ; and, as well as 1 can remember, I have seen one or two here in Eng- 
land, both differing from the present, in size and conformation. 

The cougars are extremely common in South America, and, where the towns 
border upon the forest, thevse make frequent incursions by night into the midst 
of the streets, carrying off fowls, dogs, and other domestic creatures. They 
are, however, but weak and contemptible, compared to the great tiger, being 
found unable to cope with a single man. The Negroes and Indians are very 
dexterous in encountering them; and some, even for the sake of their skins, seek 
them in their retreats. 

This animal, as we are assured, is often successful against the crocodile ; 
and it is the only quadruped in that part of the world, that is not afraid of the 
engagement. It must be no unpleasant sight to observe, from a place of safety, 
this extraordinary combat, between animals so terrible and obnoxious to man. 
Such as have seen it, describe it in the following manner: — When the tiger, 
impelled by thirst, that seems continually to consume it, comes down to the river 
side to drink, the crocodile, which makes no distinction in its prey, lifts its 
head above water to seize it ; the tiger, not less rapacious than tne other, and 
unacquainted with the force of the enemy, boldly ventures to seize it, and 
plunges its claws into the eyes of the crocodile, which is the only vulnerable 
part of its body ; upon this the crocodile instantly dives under water, and the 
tiger goes down with him, for it will sooner die than let go its hold. In this 
manner the cornl>at continues for sorne time, until the tiger is drowned, or 
escapes, as is sometimes the case, from its disabled enemy. ^ 

THE PANTHER AND THE LEOPARD.— We have hitherto found no 
great difficulty in distin- 
guishing one animal from 
another, each carrying 
its own peculiar marks, 
which, in some measure, 
serve to separate it from 
all the rest. But it is 
otherwise, when we come 
to these of the cat kind, 
that fill up the chasm 
between the tiger and the 
cat. The spots with 
which their skins are 
diversified, are so va- 
rious, and their size so 
equivocal, that it is no 
easy matter to distin- 

guish the species, par- tUoi«td.) 

situation he may be compared to a man who shooting the mottled object of detestation.'* 
has bean tarred and feathered. The anxiety — Oriental Fielu SrontTS/ 
produced by this strange and novel predicu- ♦ Tb^ Cougar or - This animal, 

ment seton discovers itself in drearlful howl- oqce callpil the American lion, occupies the 
mgs, which seive to call the watchful pea- second iilace among the cats of the new 
Santa, who, m that state, find no difficulty in wprld. For his title, the latter at least, ho 
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ticularly as we iiavc little else btit the spots end tlie size to guide us in 
making the distinction. 

Of all this tribe, whose skins are so beautifully spotted, and whose natures 
are so mischievoiiSj tlie panther may be considered as the foremost. This ani- 
mal has been ))y many naturalists mistaken for the tiger ; and, in fact, it 
approaches next to it in size, fierceness, and beautv« It is distinguished, how- 
ever, by one obvious and leading character ; that of being spotted, not streaked ; 
for, in this particular, the tiger dit^is from the panther, the leopard, and almost 
all the inferior ranks of this mischievous family. 

This animal, which Buffon calls simpiv the panther, Linnaeus the pard, Ges* 
nerthe pardalis, and the modem Latins the leopardus; this animal, 1 say, which 
goes by too many names, and which the English have indiscriminately called 
by the name of the panther or the leopard, may be considered as the largest 
of the kind, and is spotted in a mariner somewhat difierent from those that are 
smaller. As those spots however, make tlie principal difference between it and 
the lesser animals, which it otherwise resembles in shape, size, disposition, and 
beauty, 1 will first show these slight distinctions, and mention the names 
each animal has received in consequence thereof ; and then proceed to giive 
their history together, still marking any peculiarity observable in one of the 
species, which is not found in the rest. 

Next to the great panther, already mentioned, is the animal which Buffon 
calls the leopard, a name which he acknowledges to be given arbitrarily, for 
the sJike of distinction. Other naturalists have not much attended to the slight 
differences between this and the great panther, nor have they considered its 
discriminations as sufficient to entitle it to another name, it has hitherto, 
therefore, gone under the name of the leopard, or panther of Senegal, where it 
is chiefly found. 'Fhe diflereiices between this animal and the former are these : 
the large panther is often found to be six feet long, from the tip of the nose to 
the insertion of tlie tail ; the panther of Senegal is not above four. The large 
panther is marked with spots in the manner of a rose, that is, five or six make a 
kind of circle, and there is generally a large one in the middle. The leopard 
of Senegal has a much more beautiful coat, the yellow is more brilliant, and 
the spots are smaller, and not disposed in rings but in clusters. As to the rest, 
they are both whitish under the belly ; the tail in both is pretty long, but rather 
longer in proportion in the latter, than the former. To these two animals, 
whose differences seem to be so very minute, we may add a third ; namely, 
the jaguar or panther of America,^ This, in every respect, resembles the two 

was in a great degree indebted to nu absurd suits. The late Mr. Kean, the tragedian, 
notion on the part of thu early colonists, possessed an animal of this species so tame us 
which was even shared hy many naturalists, to follow him about almost like a dog, and 
that hewaa in reality, neither more nor less to be Irequeiitly introduced into his drawiiig- 
than a degenerated variety of that far more room, when filled with company, at jierlect 
noble animal* This opinion lum given way liberty. — K d. 

to sounder views, and he is now universally • The Jauuan. — Buffon has mistaken the 
recognised as forming a species clearly dis- jaguar, which he de.sciibcs fu»m aft ocelot, 
tinguishabke from every other, by a combma- and refers to the former animal, because, 
tion of characters which it is impossible to probably, it was a larger sjiecies, to the pan- 
mistake. In captivity, the puma readilv be- ther of the ancients, transi>osing his fif^res 
comes tame, and may even be iviulered docile accordingly. The furners, and exhibitors of 
and obedient. His manners closely resemble wild beusti. have imlnbed this error; and the 
those of the domestic cat; like it ho is ex* jaguar of Ameiica has altogether usui^hhI 
tremely fond of being noticed, raises his back the name of panther, from the species of the 
and stretches his hmbs beneath the hand old woi hi, to wliich it was originally applied, 
that caresses him, and expresses his plea- Anim/i.s of the Cat kinu.— I n this spe- 
bure by the same quiet and complacent pur- cies, we have, in a lemarkabbs manner, the 
ring. TTioy soon become attached to those oppuitunity of obberving the mutual liar- 
witn whom they are familiar; and uumeious mony existing between tne mental impulstu 
instances might be mentioned in which they and the physic^ nowers of animals; their 
have been suffered to roam almost at large disposition or inclination to destruction is 
about the house without any injurious le- precisely m unison and proportior' 
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former, except in the disposition of its spots, and that its neck and head are 
rather streaked than 
shotted. The jaguar is 
also said to be lower upon 
its legs, and less than 
the leopard of Senegal. 

These three quadrupeds, 
as we see, have but very 
slight ditferences, and 
the principal distinction 
used by BiifFon^ is taken 
from the size. 

We come next to an 
animal confessedly dif- 
ferent from any of the 
former, being much 
smaller, and its colour 
more inclining to white, 
its name, however, in 
our language, has caused 
no small confusion. It has been generally called by foreigners, the onza, or 
the ounce, and this name some of our own writers have thought proper to give 
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boilily powors. If very weak, they are ex- 
cessively timid ; if extremely strong, they are 
equally undaunted ; while those which hold 
a medium station in this respect, seem gene- 
rally to appreciate, as it were, with more 
sobriety, the conditions of their existence, 
an<l to submit themselves to the dominion 
and artificial education of man more easily 
than the rest. The hunting leopaixl is in this 
intermediate situation. 

HuNTiNO Lkopahd. — About as big as a 
large dog, the leading weapons of ofience. the 
claws, are in the same situation as those of 
the animal which is more immediately its 
superior; incapable of being wilhdiawn into 
a sheath for protection, they are constantly 
exposed to the friction of the giound, by 
which they become worn and blunt, and so 
much the less effectual for active waifare; 
but otherwise the animal has all the supple- 
ne.S8 and elasticity, the ti enchant teeth, and 
the powerful jaws of the cats. Partially defi- 
cient, therefore, in the physical powei's of its 
congeneiji, it is equally wanting in the ex- 
treme ferocity of its disposition. In a cer- 
tain aptness or capability it possesses of being 
trained for field sports, it is also more like 
the dogs than the cats. It is, therefore, 
strictly speaking, intermediate ; and we aji- 
pear to pass naturally from the larger race to 
the smaller. It also exhibits the first step 
or remorve from the perfect fitness for carni- 
vorous and predatory^ habits, in the loss of 
tlie retractile power of the talons. 

Of the habits of the hunting leopard in a 
alafe of nature, we have no certain informa- 
tion ; but in his tamed and domesticated 
condition, he has been rendered in some coun- 
tries a nseful auxiliary to man. In the cost 


he is employed in hunting by the nobles of 
the land. 

It Will be seen by the following Inief ac- 
count of the mode m which the chase with 
the hunting leojiard is couducteil, tiiat it 
bears a close n*semhlance to tlu^ ancient 
sport of hawking, so ])revalent thiouglumt 
Europe in the ilays of feudal tyranny. The 
animal, or animals, for occasionally several 
of them are employed at the same time, are 
canied to the field in low chariots, on whicli 
they are kept chained and hooded, in older 
to (lejirive them of the power and temptation 
to anticipate the word of command, by leap- 
ing forth before the appointed time. When 
they are thus brought within view of a Jieid 
of antelopes, which geiUMully consists of five 
or SIX females and a male, they are unchained, 
and their hooils are reinovwl, their keejuTS 
directing their attention to the prey, which 
as they do not hunt by smell, it is necessary 
they should have constantly in sight When 
this IS done, the wily animal does not at onco 
start forwards toward the object ot his puuuit, 
hut, seemingly aware that he would have no 
chance of overtaking an antelope in the fleet- 
ness of the race, in which the latter is be- 
yond measure his superior, Wends cautiously 
along the gTOund, concealing himself as 
much as possible from sight, and, when ho 
has in this coveit manner nearly reached tlie 
unsuspecting herd, breaks forth upon them 
unawares, and after five or six tremendous 
bounds, which he executes with almost incre- 
dible velocity, darts at once upon his terrified 
victim, strangles him in an instant, and takes 
his fill of blood. In tlie meanwhile the 
keeper quietly approaches the scene of 
slaughter, caresses the successful aaimai 
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it ; but others of them, and these the most celebrated, such as Willughby, have 
given this name to a ditfereiit animal with a short tail, and known to the ancients 
and moderns by the name of the lynx. 1 confess myself at a loss, in this ease, 
whom to follow; the alteration of names should be always made with great cau- 
tion, and never but in cases of necessity. 

'I'he ounce, or the onca of Linnaeus, is much less than the panther, being not, 
at most above three feet and a half long: however, its hair is much longer than 
that of the panther, and its tail still more so. llie panther of four or live feet 
long, has a tail but of two feet, or two feet and a half. I'be ounce, which is but 
about three feet, has a tail often longer than the rest of its body. The colour of 
the ounce is also apparently different, being rather more inclining to a cream 
colour, which is deeper on the back, and whiter towards the belly. The hair 
vin the back is an inch and a half long ; that on the belly, two inches and a half; 
which is much longer than that of (he )>an(her. Its spots are disposed pretty 
much in the same manner as the large panther, except that on the haunches it is 
rather marked with stripes than with spots. 

Descending to anim.ds of this kind that are still smaller, wc find the Cata- 
mountairf, which is the ocelot of Buffon, or the tiger cat of most of those who 
exhibit it as a show. It is less than the ounce, but its robe more beautifully 
variegated. Jt is an American animal, and is about two feet and a half in 
length, from the uose to the insertion of the tail. It is extremely like a cat, 
except that it is larger and slenderer, that its coloilrs are more beautiful, and its 
(ail rather shorter. T he fur is of a reddish colour, the whole beautiued with 
black spots, and streaks of different figures. From this tribe of the cat kind 
wdtii spotted skins and a long Uiil, we come to another, with skins diversified 
in like manner, but with a shorter tail. The piincipal of these is the lynx, the 
name by which the animal was known to ^Elian, among the ancients; and to 
all our old English writers, among those of a more modern date. This animal 
IS not above the size of the ounce, but is rather stronger built, and it has but 
twenty-eight teeth ; w hereas all the rest of the cat kind already mentioned have 
thirty. 

Another animal of this kind is called the syagush, or, as Buffon names it, the 
caracal. It is a native of the East Indies, aud resembles the lynx in size, in 
form, and even in the singularity of being tufted at the tips of the ears. How- 
ever, the syagusli differs in not being mottled as the lynx is; its fur, or rather 
hair, is rougher and shorter ; its tail is rather longer, its muzzle more length- 
ened, its physiognomy more fierce, and its nature more savage. 

The third and last animal that need be mentioned of this kind, is tliat which 
Buffon calls the serval, and which he has first* described. It is a native of 
Malabar, resembling the panther in its spots, but the lynx in the shortness of 
its tail, in its size, and in its strong built form. 

These seem to be all the principal distinctions among animals of the panther 
kind, from the largest of this tribe down to the domestic cat, wliich is the smal- 
lest of all these fierce and mischievous varieties. In all, their nature seems pretty 
much the same ; being equally fierce, subtle, cruel, and cowardly. The panther, 
including the leopard and the jaguar, or American panther, as tliey are the 
largest, so also are they tlie most dangerous of this kind ; for the whole race of 
cats are noxious in proportion to their power to do mischiel. They inhabit the 
most torrid latitudes ot India, Africa, and America, and have never been able 
to multiply beyond the torrid zone. They are generally found in the thickest 
and tlie most entangled forests, and often near remote habitations, where thev 
watch to surprise all kinds of domestic animals. They very seldom attock 
man, even though provoked by him ; they seem rather desirous of finding 

and throws to him pieces of meat to amuse alarm, and the animal should prove unsuccess- 
him and keep him quiet while he blintlB ful in his attack, he never attempts to pur- 
hiin with the hood, and rtqilaces him upon the sue them, but returns to his master with » 
chariot, aud chains him. But if, as is not lui- mortified air, to be again let slip at a fresl 
frequently the case, the herd should have taken quarry whenever a fit opportunity occurs. 
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safety by or by climbing trees, at which they are vey^ expert. In this 

manner also they often pursue their prey ; and, being expert at seizing it, as 
well above as below, they cause a vast destruction. Of all other animals, these 
are the most sullen, and, even to a proverb, uiitameable. They still preserve 
their fierce and treacherous spirit ; and at those places where tliey are exposed 
to be seen among others, we often observe, that while their keeper is familiar 
with the lion or the bear, yet he is apprehensive of the large panther, and keeps 
it bound with the shortest chain. 

As the ounce differs from these in figure and size, so also it seems to differ 
in disposition, being more mild, tractable, and tame. These we frei^ently see 
as harmless and innocent aa cats ; and there is one at present in the Tower, 
with which the keeper plays without the smallest apprehension. The ounce, 
therefore, is remarkable for being easily tamed; and, in fact, it is employed all 
over the east for the purposes of hunting. 

The ounce, however, is not so dangerous ; and is treated with more confi- 
dence and familiarity. It is usually brought 
to the field hoodwinked behind one of the 
horsemen. W hen the game appears, the 
ounce is instantly uncovered, and .shown 
where it lies ; upon which the fierce crea- 
ture darts like an arrow to the place, and 
seizes it at once, or, missing it, remains 
motionless in the place. It would be vain 
to attempt retrieving its disgrace by conti- 
nuing the pursuit; for, although it bounds 
with greater agility than most other ani- 
mals, yet it is slow and awkward in run- 
ning, and has no means of finding the animal it pursues liy the smell, as is com- 
mon among those of the dog kind. 

The catamountain, or ocelot, is one of the fiercest, and for its size, one of the 
most destructive animals in 
the world. It is, as was 
before observed, a native of 
South America, and by no 
means capable of the same 
education as the ounce, 
which it more approaches 
in size than in disposition. 

Two of these, from whom 
Buffon has taken his de- 
scription, were brought 
over from Carthageiia, and 
having been taken from 
the dam when very young, 
were afterwards suckled by 
a bitch. But, before they 
were three months old^ 
they had strengtli and ingratitude sufficient to kill and devour their nurse. 7’heir 
succeeding fierceness and malignity seemed to correspond with their first efforts ; 
tor no arts could tame or soften their natures ; and while they continued in their 
cages, they still testified an unceasing disposition for slaughter. When their 
food was given them, the male always served himself before the female ven- 
turedto touch a bit ; and it was not till he was satisfied that the other began. 
In their savage state, these animals are still more destructive ; having great 
strength and agility, they very easily find and overtake their prey, which they 
fMirsue among the tops of the trees, as well as on the ground ; but what renders 
tiena still more mischievous, is their unceasing appetite rather for the blood 
tiian the flesh of their prey. They suck this with the greatest avidity, but fre- 
<juenily leave the carcass otherwise untouched, in order to pursue other animals 






animals of the CzVT kind. 
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for their blood in like manner. They greneraliy contimie on die tops of trees, 
like oiir wild cats ; where they make (heir nest, and often bring forth their 
young. When they spy any animal they can master, and there are but few 
ill the forest but what are inferior, they dart down upon it with inevitable 
exactness. i(p . . 

The whole tribe of animals of the panther kind, with long tails, are chieHv 
inliabitants, as was said, of the torrid zone; but those of the short>tailed kind, 
and particularly the lynx, is principally found in the cold countries that are 
bordering on the pole. The lynx is chiefly to be met with in the north of Ger- 
many, Lithuania, Muscovy, Siberia, and North America,^ *^111096 of the new 
continent, however, are ratlier smaller than in Europe, as is the cane with 
almost nil their quadrupeds ; they are somewhat whiter also, but in other res- 
pects there is scarce any difference to be foimd among tliein.(^) This animal 
lias been called by some Lupus ccrvarius^ or ii creature compounded between a 
wolf and a stag; but for what reason is hard to guess ; it no way resembles 
either, in shape or in disposition. In its nature, it exactly resembles the cat, 
except that, being bigger and 
nearly ♦twrd fatt long, it is 
bolder and heifer. Like the 
c;at, it climbs trees, and seeks 
its prey by surprise; like the 
cat, it is delicate and cleanly* 
covering its urine with its 
paws ; and it resembles the 
wolf in nothing except its cry, 
which often deceives the hunt- 
ers, and induces them to think 
tliey hear a wolf and not a lynx. 

Tins animal also, is rather more 
delicate than tlie cat ; and, after 
having once feasted upon its 
prey, will never return to it 
again, but hunts the woods for 
another. Frotn hence may have 
arisen the <^iDmon report of 
the lynx having, of all other quadrupeds, the shortest memory* 

The syagtish and the serval are Imth so like all the rest of the cat kind in dis 
position, that it is but repeating the same account once more to give their dis 
tiiict history. As the lynx is found only in cold countries, so the syagush is to 
be met with only in the warm tropical climates. It is used, in the same manner 
as the ounce, fbi hunting ; but it seems to have a property which the other 
has not; namely, that of being able to overtake its prey by pursuing it* 



(Lynx.) 


* Thb Canada. Lynx. — This is the only 
tip«»i*ii»s uf the geuus which exists nurth of 
the Great Lakes, and eastward oi the Rocky 
Mountains. It is rare on the sea coa.st, and 
does not frequent the barren grounds, but it 
is not uncommon iu the woody districts of 
the interior, since from seven to nine thou- 
sand are annually procured ^ the Hudson^s 
liay Company. It is found on the Macken- 
zie Rtver, os far north as lati||^e 66*^. It it 
a timid creature, inca^iable of attacking any 
of the larger quadnijieds, but well armed for 
the ca]>ture of the American hare, on which 
it chieHy preys. Its largo ]raws, sleiuler 
loins, and long, hut thick hind legs, with 
huge buttocks, scarcely rtlievedby a short, 
thick till, give it an uwkwaiil, clumsy aji 


pearance. It makes a poor fight when it is 
surprised by a hunter in a tree ; for^bough it 
spits like a cat, and sets its hair up, it is 
easily destroys^ by a blow on the baJdtwith 
a slender stick ; and it never attacks a man. 
Its gait is by bounds, straight forwanl, with 
the back a little arched, and lighting on alt 
the feet at once. It swims well, and will 
crofcs the arm of a lake two miles wide ; hut 
it is not swift on land. The early French 
writers on Canaila, who ascribed to it the 
habit of dropping from trees on the backs of 
deer, ami destroying them by tearing their 
throws and dnnkmg their blood, gave it 
the name of Loup eertuer. — Ricuakdson^s 
North American Zooloov. 


1<S 
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We had one of these animals a few years ago sent over from (he East Indieti 
but it was not able to endure the change of climate, and it died in a very shor* 
time after it was brought to the Tower. Whether consumed by disease or not, ^ 
cannot tell, but it seemed to me much slenderer than the cat or the lynx, and 


its ears were much longer ; however, it 
has been known to kill a large dog in 
single combat :(^) nevertheless, it is, 
like all of the cat kind except the lion, 
remarkable for its cowardice, and will 
never, except in cases of necessity, 
attack an animal that is its equal m 
strength or activity. For this reason, 
when brought into the field, and put 
upon a service of danger, it obstinately 
refuses, and is alert only in the pursuit 
of animals that are too feeble for 
resistance, or too timid to exert their 
strength. 

From what has been pid of this 
rapacious tribe, we perceive a simili- 
tude in the manners and dispositions of 
them all, from the lion to the cat. The 
similitude of their internal conforma- 
tion, is still more exact ; the shortness 
of their intestines, the number of their 
teeth, and the structure of their paws, 
giiishable from all the rest by liis streng 
second is the tiger, rather longer than i 


s a very strong crcatur^^ior its size, i 



(SyagUhh, or C.irural.) 


The first of (his class is the lion, distiii- 
(h, his magnitude, and his mane. J'he 
lion, but not so tall, and known bv 


the streaks and the vivid beauty of its robe; including also the American tiger 


or cougar, distinguishable by its size, next to that of the tiger, its tawny colour, 
and its spots. The third is the panther and the leofiard. The 1‘ourth is the 
oiincef not so large as an}^ of the former, spotted like them, but distinguishable 
by the cream coloured ground of its hair, and the great length of its tail, being 
above the length of its body. The fifth is the catamoiintain or tiger cat, less 
than the ounce, but differing particularly in having a shorter tail, and being 
streaked down the back like a tiger. I'he sixth is the short-tailed kind, namely, 
the lynx, of the size, of the former, but with a short tail, streaked, and the tins 
of its ears tufted with black. The seventh is the syagush, difiiering from the 
lynx in not being mottled like it, in not being so large, and in having the ears 
longer, though tipped with black, as before. The eighth is tlie serval, resem- 
bling the lyn.\ in its form, and the shortness of its tail ; streaked also bke it, but 
not having the tips of its ears tufted. Lastly, the cat, wild and tame, with all ils 
varieties ; all less than any of the former, but like them, equally insidious, rapa- 
cious, and cruel.^ 


* Rbproduction. — The course of repro- in the ordinaiy manner, hut varieties have 
eliiction of the large felinse h^, of late years, been reproduced, so distant, as to be inserted 
been perfectly open to observation ill the inena- in auologi cal catalogues, as specifically dif- 
genes, and one cannot but feel some surjirise ferent. We may adveit to the reproduction 
that the breeding these animalp in a state of between the African lion and Asiatic tigiess, 
confinement should Imj comparatively matter in Atkins’s metpigerie. Between these sjie- 
of modem experiment only. We have now cics, three cubs were littered at Windsor in 
not only instances of these animals breeding 1^24. They pfre named lion-tigi*Ts. 

(g) Buflbn. 
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CHAP. XII 

ANIMALS OF THE DOG KIND. 


The second class of carnivorous qiiadnipeds niay be denominated those of the 
dog kind.* This class is neither so numerous nor so powerful as the former, 
and vet neither ho treacherous^ rapacious, nor cowardly. This class may be prin- 
cipally distinguished by their claws, which have no sheath, like those of the cat 
kimi, but still continue at the point of each toe, without a capability of being 
stretched forward or drawn back. The nose also, as well as the jaw, of all the 
dog kind, is longer than in tlie cat; the body is, in proportion, more strongly 
made, and covered with hair instead of fur. I'here are many internal distinc- 
fioriH also; as in the intestines, which are much longer in the dog kind than in 
those of the cat ; the eye is not formed for night vision ; and the olfactory nerves 
are diffused, in the dog kinds, upon a very extensive membrane w'ithin the skull. 

If we compare the natural habitudes of this class with the former, we shall 
find that the (h'g kinds are not so solitary as those of the cat, but love to hunt in 
company, and encourage each other with their mutual cries. In tin’s manner 
the dog and tlio jackal pursue their prey ; and the wolf and fox, which are of 
this kind, though more solUary and silent among us, yet, in countries Miere less 
persecuted, and where they can more fearlessly display their natural inclinations, 
they are found to keep together in packs, and pursue their game with alternate 
iiowlirigs. 


* The Doa SpECiF.8.~The very extensive 
varieties of the dog, which have been pro- 
duced by domestication and other causes, 
liave led naturalists into peat differences of 
opinion as to the original stock from which 
these varieties have spning. Wild <logs, as 
tliey arc at present found, are, in most cases, 
dogs without masters ; living in a miserable 
condition, away from human socie-ty, and 
easily won back to its subjection aUd com- 
lorls ; thoNe therefore, do not advance our 


inquiries, as to the oiiginal tj-pe of the spe- 
cies in a state of luituiw Some think the 
dog is» a jackal, some a wolf. In the cbarac- 
ter of eiett ears, many of our domestic dogs 
nearly resemble the half- reclaimed sjwcies, 
such as t/ie Esquimaux, (see a subsequent 
fto/e) ; und again, others, in the BhajHi of the 
head, approach more nearly to the Australasian 
dog, which has been lately considered as re- 
taining mo^t of the probable distinctive clia- 
lacters of tne wild and original stock. 
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Animals of the dog kind want some of the advantages of the cat kind, and 
yet are possessed of others in which the latter are deficient. Upon observing 
their claws, it will easily be perceived that they cannot, like cats, pursue thiMf 
prey up the sides of a tree, and continue the chase among the branches ; their 
unmanageable claws cannot stick in the bark, and Ihiis support the body up 
along the trunk, as we see the cat very easily performs : wlienever, therefore, 
their prey flies up the tree from them, they can only follow it with their eyes, or 
watch its motions till hunger again brings it to the ground. For this reason, the 
proper prey of the dog kind are only, those animals that, like themselves, are 
unfitted for climbing ; the hare, the rabbit, the gar^elle, or the roe-buck. 

As they are, in this respect, inferior to the cat, so they exceed it in the sense 
of smelling ; by which alone they pursue their prey with certainty of success, 
wind it through all its mazes, and tire it down by perseverance. It often hap- 
pens, however, in the savage slate, that their prey is either too much diminished, 
or too wary to serve for a sufficient supply. In this case, when driven to an 
extremity, all the dog kinds can live lor some time upon fruits and vegetables, 
which, if they do not please the appetite, at least serve to appease their hunger. 

Of all this tribe, the dog has every reason to claim the preference, being the 
most intelligent of all known quadrupeds, aiid the acknowledged friend of man- 
kind. The dog, iff) indepen^nt of the beauty of his form, his vivacity, force, 
and swiftness, is possessed of all those internal qualifications that can conciliate 
the affections of man, and make the tyrant a protector. A natural share of 
courage, an angry and ferocious disposition, renders the dog, in its savage stalv, 
a formidable enemy to all other animals: but these readily give way to very 
different qualities in the domestic dog, whose only ambition seems the desire to 
please ; he is seen to come crouching along, to lay his force, his courage, and 
all his useful talents, at the feet of his master; he waits his orders, to which lie 
pays implicit obedience ; he consulls his looks, and a single glance is sufficient 
to put him in motion ; he is more faithful even than the most boasted among 
men ; he is constant in his affections, friendly without interest, and gratefiil for 
the slightest favours ; much more mindful of benefits received than injuries 
offered ; he is not driven off by nnkindiiess ; he still continues bumble, sub- 
missive, and imploring ; his only hope to be serviceable, his only terror to dis- 
please ; he licks the hand that has been just lifted to strike him, and at last 
disarms resentment by submissive perseverance."^ 

♦ Faculties of Brutes. — The dog is the to see him, and appears much ahsorhinl in 
only animal that dreams ; he and the ele- reflection. Bianco is young and giddy, but 
phant the only animals that understand look!; full of talent when he chwses to apply it. 
the elephant is the only animal that, besides Owing to his more sedate disjwsition, t ido, 
man, feels ennui ; the dog, the only quadm- however, is called upon to act the principal 
])ed that has been brought to speak. Leibnitz part of the exhibition : a word is dictated to 
bears witness to a hound in Saxony, that him from the Greek, Latin, It.alian,GenTiaij, 
could speak distinctly thirty words.— Arcana French, or Knglish language, and selected 
OF Science 1829. * vocabulary where filty words in each 

The Poodles from Milan. — Mrs. Lee, tonpie are iascribed, and which altogether 
in a letter to Loudon’s Magazine, thus writes make three hundred different combinations, 
of these sagacious animals : — Sir, — Two An alphabet is placed before Fido, and from it 
very remarkable savans now divide theatten- betakes the letters which comjxise the given 
tion of the French public with the romantic word, and lays them in their proper order at 
tragedy of Uernani by Victor Hugo. They thefeetof his master. On one occasion he was 
are Foodies from Milan, where they have told to spell the word Heaven, and he quickly 
received their education ; the elder, named placed the letters till he came to the second 
Fido, is white, with some black patches on he stood for an instant as if puzzled, but in 
the head and back, and the younger, who is a moment after he took the e out of the first 
called Bianco, is also white, but with red syllable, and \mi it into the second. His at- 
spots. Fido is a grave and serious personage, tainments in orthography, however, are not 
walks with dignity round the circle assembled so surprising as those in arithmetic ; he prac- 

(g) The rest of this description of the dog Is takflft^ from Buffon ; what 1 have added, is 
manced as before. 
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More docile than man, more obedient than any other animal, he is not only 
instructed in a short time, but he also conforms to the dispositions and the man> 
tiers ot' those who command him. He takes his tone from the house he inhabits ; 
like the rest of the domestics, he is disdainful among the great, and churlish 
among clowns. Alw^s assiduous in serving his master, and only a friend to 
his friends, he is indiiSlerent to all the rest, and declares himself openly against 
such as seem to be dependent like himself. He knows a beggar by his clothes, 
by his voice, or his gestures, and forbids his approach. When at night the 
guard of the higise is committed to his care, he seems proud of the charge ; he 
continues a watchful sentinel, he goes his rounds, scents strangers at a distance, 
and gives them warning of his being upon duty, if they attempt to break in 
upon his territories, he becomes more herce, flies at them, threatens, fights, and 
cither conquers alone, or alanns those who have most interest in coming to his 
assistance; however, when he has conquered, he quietly reposes upon th^ spoil. 


ti.ses the four rules with extraordinary facility, 
urianges the double ciphem as he did the 
do»il)»e vowels in the word heaven, and rarely 
luakes an error. When such does occur, his 
more thoughtless companion i'< coIUkI in to 
rectify it, which he invanahly does with the 
greatest quickness ; hut as he had rather play 
than work, and pulls Fido hy the ears to 
make him as idle as himself, he is quickly 
di8ini8si‘fl. One day the steady Fidu sjielt 
the word Jupiter with a lustead of a p, 
alter the mumier of the Germans; Bianco 
v/M summonefl to his aid, who, after con* 
teniplatiiig the word, pushed out the b with 
his nose, and seising ap between his teeth, 
put it into the vacancy. Fido is remarkable 
for the modest firniness with which he iiisUts 
uiHin his coriectiiess when he feels convinced 
oi it himself; for a lady having struck a re* 
])eating watch in his ear, he selected an 8 for 
the hour, and a 6 for the three quarters. The 
company pieseiit, and his master, culled out 
to him he was wning ; he reviewed his miin* 
hers, and stood still, his master insisted, and 
he again examined his ciphers, after which 
he went quietly, hut not in the least abashed, 
into the middle of the carpet, and looked at 
Ins audience ; the watch was tlien sounded 
again, and it was found to have struck two at 
eveiy quarter, and Fido received the plaudits 
which followed with as geutle a demeanour 
us he hud horue the accusation of error. 

One occiquitiou seems to bring the giddy 
Bianco to the gravity of the elder savuu, and 
when the spectators are tired of arithmetic 
and orthography, the two dogs either sit down 
with each otliei tu^carti, or M'come the anta- 
gonists of one of the company. They ask 
for, or refuse cauls, as their hands require, 
with a most impuilant look ; they cut at the 
proper times, and never mistake one suit fur 
another. They have recourse to their ciphers 
to mark their ))oints; and on one occasion 
Bianco having won, he selected his number, 
and on being asked what wem the gains of 
his adversary, he immediately took an 0 1 h?- 
tweeu his teetli, and showed it to the 


and both seem to know all the turns of the 
game as thoroughly as the most experienced 
card-players. 

“ All this glasses without the slightest vi- 
sible or audible sign between the pities and 
their master; the spectators are placed within 
three steps of the carpet on which the per- 
fonnance goes forward ; people have gone for 
the sole purpose of watching the master; 
every bwly visits them, and yet no one has 
found out the inmle of communication esta- 
blished lietwten them and their owner. What- 
ever this communication may be, it does not 
deduct from the wonderful intelligence of 
these animals ; for there must he a multi- 
plicity of signs not only to be understood with 
eyes or ears, hut to be separated from each 
other in their minds, or to be combined one 
with another, for the various trials in which 
they are exercised. 

** 1 have seen learned pigs and ponies, and 
can, after these sfiectacles, readily imagine 
how the extraordinary sagacity of a dog may 
Ih‘ brought to a knowledge of the orthography 
of three hundred words ; but 1 must confess 
myself puxzled by the acquirements of these 
^HMxlles in arithmetic, which must depiuid 
upon the will of the spectator who proposes 
the numbers ; but that which is most sur- 
prising of all is the skill with which they 
play ^rart£. The gravity and attention with 
which tliey carry on their game is almost lu- 
dicrous, and the satisfaction of Biauco when 
he murks his points is jierfectly evident. 

“ 1 must not omit a veiy amiable feature in 
the character of these foui-looted savans, 
which is, that their great superiority of iii- 
stniction over their biethreii has not in the 
least destroyed their more engaging quaJifies. 
Nut only are they oWdient, but lively; affec- 
tionate aixl gentle, and have not one particle 
of conceit, though all Pans sees and admires 
them. 

“ I can vouch for the entire veracity of the 
above statement, and am, Sir, yours, ike . — 
Saiah Levy 27, Burton l^trceiy Burton Cres^ 
cent, March, 1830.” (Late Miss Bowditch.) 
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and abstains from what he has detered others from abusing; giving thus at once 
a lesson of courage, temperance, and fidelity.^ 

The desire of hunting is natural to the dog, for all animals that live upon flesh 
hunt by nature ; the lion and the tiger, whose force is so great that they are 
sure to conquer, hunt alone, and without art; the wolf, the fox, and the wild 
dog, hunt in packs, assist each other, and partake the spoil. Jlut when educa- 
tion has perfected this talent in the domestic dog, when he has been taught by 
man to repress his ardour, to measure his motions, and not to exhaust Ins force 
by too sudden an exertion of it, he then hunts with method, and always with 
success. 

Although the wild dog, such as he was before he came under the protection 
of mankind, is at present utterly unknown, no such animal being now to be 
found in any part of the world, yet there are many that, from a domestic state, 
have turned savage, and entirely pursue the dictates (^* nature.+ In those 
deserted and uncultivated countries where the dog is found wild, they seem 
entirely to partake of the disposition of the wolf; they unite in large bodies, 
and attack the most formidable animals of the forest, the cougar, the panther, 
and the bison. In America, where they were originally brought by the Euro- 
peans, and abandoned by their masters, they have multiplied to such a degree, 
that they spread in packs over the whole country, attack all other animals, and 
even man himself does not pass without insult. They are there treated in the 
same manner as all other carnivorous animals, and killed wherever they happen 
to come : however, they are easily tamed : when taken home, and treated wth 
kindness and lenity, they quickly become submissive and familiar, and continue 
faithfully attached to their masters. J 

♦ Sagacity. — The most amusing fact of was left by a smuggling vessel near Brodl&r, 
this kind that 1 know of is one that was re- on the coast of Northumberland. Finding 
luted to me by a gentleman on whose veracity himsdlf deserted, he began to worry sheep, 
I can place the most implicit reliance; and and did so much mischief, that he created 
f lunigh it may appear to border on the mar- very considerable alarm in the county for a 
u'llous, I think it too entertaining to with- circuit of more than twenty miles. It is 
hold it. He informed me, that a friend of asserted, that when he caught a sheep, he hit 
Ills, who had occasion, when in Paris, to pass a hole in its right side, and after eating the 
one of the bridges across the Seme, had his fat about the kidneys, left it. Several of tliem 
boots, which had been previously well po- thus niaiigleil were found alive by the shep- 
h shed, dnted by a ptHidle dog nibbing against herds; and, by i>ri)j>er attention, some of 
them. He in consequence went to a man them not only recovered, but afterwards had 
who was stationed on the bridge, and had lambs. Fiom tlie delicacy of bis feeding, 
them cleaned. The same circumstance having the destruction may ni some meamire be 
occured more than once, his curiosity was conceived, as the tat of one sheep in a day 
excited, and he watched the dog. He saw would Rcarcely satisfy his hunger, Vmious 
liim roll himself in tlie mud of the river, and weie the means used to destroy him : fro 
theii watch for a person with well-polished qiiently was he pursued with hounds, grey- 
boots, against which he contiived to nib him- hounds, &c., but when tlie dogs came up with 
self. Finding that the shoe-black was the him, he lay down on his back, as if suppli- 
owner of the dog, he taxed him with the arti- eating for mercy, and in that position they 
fice ; and after a little hesitation, he con- never hurt him. He was one day jnirsued 
feused that he had taught the dog the trick from Howick to a ' distance of moie than 
in order to procure curfomers. The gentle- thirty miles, but returned thither and killed 
man being struck with the dog’s sagacity, a sheep the same evening. His general re- 
purchased him at a high jirice, and brought .sidence was upon the Hind Hill, near Howick, 
him lo England. He kejit him tied up in where he had a view ot lour roads, and there, 
London some time, and then released him, in J7H5, he was at last shot. — Annai.s ok 
The dog remained with him a day or two, Si'Oktinq. 

and then made his escape. A fortnight J The Diiomj, on Wild Doo ov India.— 
afterwards he was found with his lonner Some have confounded the or wild dog, 
piaster, pursuing his old trade on the bridge with the jackal. This very singular animal is, 
ill Paris. — Jesse’s Glkaninos. I believe, only to be found along the borders 

t The Doo soMETiMi s rf/i rooiiades into of the western frontier of Bengal ; and even 
A SAVAGE STATE.~]n Deceinbfi, l7Sd, a di»g 4flu‘re ^fley are so scaice as not to be generally 
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In the same manner, as the dog is of the most complying disposition, so also 
IS It the most susceptible of change in its form ; the varieties of this animal 
being too many for even the most careful describer to mention. The climate, 
the tbod, and the education, all make strong impressions upon the animal, atui 
produce alterations in its shape, its colour, its hair, its size, and iii every thing 
but its nature. The same dog, taken from one climate, and brought to another, 
seems to become another animal ; but different breeds are as much separated] 
to all appearance, as any two animals the most distinct in nature.^ Nothing 
appears to continue constant with them but their internal conformation ; dif- 
jerent in the hgure of the body, in the length of the nose, in the shape of the 
liead, in the length and the direction of the ears and tail, in the colour, tlie 
quality and the quantity of the hair; in short, different in every thing but'that 
make of the parts which serve to continue the species, and keep the animal 



(IIiMid of the Dholi', or Wiltl I)o|» of [niltlt.) 
known, Thoy are by nature extremely shv' 
and avoid all places whicli are much f **- 
(|uented either by men or cattle. Residing 
for the most part in those immense saiil- 
iungles, which, for hundreds of miles, appc'ar 
like one black, dreary wildeniess, it cannot 
be Riip])08ed that Kuropeans in general, who 
mostly confine their occupations and their 
ordinary recreations to the open country, could 
have many opportunities oi seeing them. I 
should, perhaps, after more than twenty years* 
resiclenco in Bengal, in which time I have 
traversed the country in almost every direc- 
tion, have quitted India, and been inclined 
to dispute the existence of the dhole j had I 
not been stationed two years in Ramghur, in 
the heart of the western frontier, and had 
ocular demonstration of its identity. The 
(Ifnilcy commonly so caUetl, though its name 
varies much in differenf places, appears tube 
about the size of a small greyhouiul. It has 
an uncommonly keen look ; the countenance 
being highly enlivened by a remarkably bril^ 
Hunt eye. The body, which is slender and 
deep^hvsted, is very thinly covered with a 
ri'ddish brown coat of hair, or, more properly, 
of a rich bay colour. The tail is lung and 
thin, becoming, like the feet, ears, niu/,?.le, 
&c., darker towards tlie extremities. Then 

t mhs, though light and compact, appear lo 
e remarkably strong, and to he iMpiull} cal- 
culated for speed or for power. tP 


The dholes are saic^. to be perfectly imio- 
cent if unmolested ; but it attacked, ext n*mely 
fierce and implacable. Tliey do not willingly 
approach persons; but, if they chance to 
meet any in their couise, they do not show 
any paiticular anxiety to avoid their sight; 
they view the hinnan race rather as objects 
of cuiiosity: appealing not to be actuated 
either tiy apprehension or enmity. The pea- 
sants state that the dholes are keen in pro- 
poition to the size or jioweis of the animal 
they hunt ; prefer! ng elk.s to other deer, and 
Iiaiiu-ularly seeking tlie royal tiger. I have 
beloie suggested the probability that some 
particular enemy exists, which thins the tiger 
s]>ecies; or else, from the ordinary course of 
propagation, their numbers would, inevitably, 
e.\tend to the destruction of every other aui- 
inaL Indeed, 1 feel some inclination to attri- 
bute such a check, on their multi])hcation, 
to the dhole ; which, tliough incapable indi- 
vidually. or jierhaps in small numbers, to 
ettect the destruction of arojaltiger, may, 
from their custom of hunting together, with 
great ease overcome any beast to be loimd iu 
the wilds of India ; not, perhaps, excepting 
the rhinoceros ; winch, however, ia not to be 
found in any numbers on the south side of 
tlie Ganges, where alone the dholes are os yet 
known to exist. — Ouikntal Field Sports. 

• Dkoenkration ok Dogs, in warm cli- 
mates. — Many afiect to treat the idea of 
degeneratioiK ill quadrupeds with ridicule; 
but all who have been resident any time in 
India, must be completely satisfied that dogs 
of European breed become after every suc- 
cessive geneiation, mure and mure similar to 
the pariah or indigenous dog of that coun- 
try. Hounds are the most rapid in their 
decline; and except in the shujie of their 
ears, are very like many of tlie village curs, 
both in colour and form. Cirivyhoumls aiul 
]>oniters decline also gieatly, but with occa- 
sional exc eptions. Spaniels and terriers pre- 
servo thfii race with less deviation than the 
ofhei bi'eetls. Mastiffs Viuve been taken to 
India, hut the climate is too severe for them, 

Oitii.Nrvi V'lM 1) Seuins. 
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distinct from all others. It is this peculiar conformation, this power of produ- 
cing an animsd that can reproduce, that marks the kind, and approximates 
forms that at first sight seems never made for conjunction. 

From this single consideration, therefore, we may at once pronounce all dogs 
to be of one kind ; but which of them is the original of all the rest, which ot 
them is the savage dog from whence such a variety of descendants have come 
down, is no easy matter to determine* We may easily, indeed, observe, that 
all those animals which are under the iniliience of man, are subject to gn^ it 
variations. Such as have been sufficiently independent, so as to choose their 
own climate, their own nourishment, and to pursue their own habitudes, pre- 
si-rve the original marks of nature, without much deviation ; and it is proba- 
ble, that the first of these is even at this day very well represented in their 
descendants. But such as man hns subdued, transported from one climate to 
another, controlled in their manner of living, and their food, have most proba- 
bly been changec^so in their forms : particularly the dog has felt these altera- 
tions more strongly than any other of the domestic kinds ; for living more like 
man, be may be thus said to live more irregularly also, and consequently, must 
have felt all those changes that such variety would naturally produce. Some 
other causes also may be assigned for this variety in the species of the dog : as 
he is pei^tiially under the eye of his master, when acciaent has produced any 
singularity in its protliicfions, man uses all his art to continue this peculiarity 
unchanged; either by breeding from such as had those singularities, or by 
destroying such as happened to want them ; besides, as the dog produces much 
mow; frequently than some other animals, and lives a shorter time, so the 
chance for its varieties will be offered in greater proportion. 

But which is the original animal, and w'hichthe artificial or accidental variety, 
is a question which, as was said, is not easily resolved. If the internal struc- 
ture of dogs of dilferent sorts be compared with each other, it will be foiindt 
except in point of size, that in this respeefthey are exactly the same. This, 
therefore, affords no criterion. If we look among the number of varieties to be 
found in the dog, we shall not find one so like the wolf or the fox, as that which 
is called the shepherd’s dog. This is that dog with long, coarse hair on all parts 
except the nose, pricked ears, and a long nose, which is common enough among 
us, and receives Ids name from being principally used in guarding and attend- 
ing on sheep. This seems to be the priniitive animal of bis kind ; and we shall 
be the more confirmed in this opinion, if we attend to the different characters 
which climate produces in this animal, and the different races of dogs which are 
propagated in every country."^ 

*The Sukphkrd’s Dog. — Thi« useful and rectly select hi» own* and drive off such as 
intelligent animal is one of the most placid, encroach on his limits* I'his appears the 
obedient, serene, and grateful members of more extraordinary, when we consider the 
"'the canine race. He is ever olive to the vast extent of mountain country an<{Uhe nu- 
sUghtest indication of his master’s wishes, merous flocks committed to the clmm of a 
prbmpt and gratified to exccuti^them, and he single shepherd, a du^ which he conud not 
seems to enjoy the greatest delight when em- possibly perform, but mr the invaluable ser« 
ployed in any kind of useful service. Formed vices of this saga^us munud* A woid or 
by nature witli an instinctive proMusity to signal from him ^ diiect the dt^i so as to 
i^ustiy, he is never more pleased than in conduct the flock to any point required, and 
exerting his talents fbr the benefit of man, that signal he will obey with energy, and 
and in giving constant proofs of his inviola^ unertng certainty. Ihe labour of a sbep. 
He attadiment. ^ herd, with the assistance of a dog, is eom- 

native calmness, patience, and devo- |)aratively an easy task ; but without one, we 
tt^ fmthfulness of the shepherd's dog, render can baldly suppose au occupation more 
hii^ insensible to all attractions beyond the arduous. Inde^, without the aid of this 
anluims duties connected with the flock un- animal, it would be next to impossible 
dfcr his care. When once properly trained, to collect flocks in those extei^ve and, 
he not only becomes perfectly acquainted with precipitous tracts of mountain-land where 
the extent of his beat, but also with every the shet*p delight to ^raze, and which #n 
individual in his flock; he will most cor- luanyiplaces are quite inaccessible to man. 
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He makes the stem of tljat genealogical tree which has been branched out info 
every part of* the world, lids animat still continues pretty nearly in its original 


The shephtM'fl’s dog, from being inured 
to all Weathers, is naturally hardy; and, 
at customed to fatigue and liunger, he is the 
least voracious of the sjrecies, and can sub- 
sist upon a scanty allowance. If u shepherd 
is travelling with his flock to a distance, his 
dog will only repose close to his feet ; and 
should he wish to leave them for the purjiose 
of refreshment, he has only jo intuu.tte Ins 
intention to his dog, ami in his absence, he 
Will guard the slieep with as much caie, and 
keep them within due hounds, as well as he 
himself could have done Although left alotie 
foi hours, a well trained dog always kei*j).s 
the flock within the liimts ^f a made road, 
even, although there are no fences. 

KsguiMAUX. — C:a|w 

tain Lyon who hail many 
o]»poitumties of stiulynig 
the habits of this nolde 
aiiituivl, thus inteiestingly 
wnti's about it. 

Having myself pos* 
sessed, during our second 
winter, a team of eleven 
very tine animals, I was 
enaliled to liecome better 
acipiainted with their good 
(piiilit ICS than could possibly 
have been the case b) the 
casual visits of the K>.(jui- 
niauv to the shijis. The 
fonn oi the Kscjuunaux dug 
is veiy Muiilai to that ot 
our shephenls’ dogs in laig- 
laud. hut he is more nius» 
cular and bioad cliested, 
owing to the constant eod severe work to 
which he is hioughf up In si/e, a fine dog 
IS al)OUt the lieight of the Newfouudlaud 
bleed, hut broad like a uia^titf in every part 
e\.v;ept the nose. Young dogs are put into 
hanu'ss as sixiii as they (M1 i walk, and lieiiig 
tied up, soon ac<pim' a habit of pulling iii 
their attempts to recover their liheily, oi to 
roam m quest of their mother. Wlieii about 
two moMthw old, they are jmt into the sledge 
with the grown dogs, and Nonietimcs eight 
or tea littlts onets are under tlie chaige of 
some steiuly ol<l animal, where with frequent, 
and sometimes cruel heatings, they soon 
reemve a competent etlucation.” 

la anotlmr passage Captain Lyon says, 
“ Our eleven dugs were large, and even ma- 
jestic looking animals ; and an old one of 
peculiar sagacity, was placed at their head 
by having a longer trace, ho as to lea<l them 
through (he safest and dryest place; these 
aniiiials having such a dread ot water, as to 
leceive a severe Uiatuig before they would 
fcwmi a ft»ot. The leader as instant in 


The breed of this dog is preserved with 
the greatest attention to purity in the north 
qf Kngland. and in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, where his services ale invaluable. The 
shepherd’s dog of this country, with all hi« 
good quiilities, is still greatly inferior in point 
of size and strength to those of the Alps, and 
of that extensive laiigc of mountains which 
divide France from Spam, as well as the 
variety which is found in the neighbourhood 
of CaucasuK In this country' there are tvvo 
kinds of this dog; — tliat used by the shep- 
heids, which is ot a small size, and the breed 
use<I l)y droveis and butchers. — Caftain 
Huow N. 


( I)<>c ') 

obeying the voice of the driver, who never 
heat, but repeated ■)' called to him byname 
When the dugs slackened their pace, Mu' 
sight of a seal oi bird was sufficient to juit 
them instantly to their full s]>eed ; and even 
though none of these might he seen on the 
ice, the cry of ‘ a seal ! a seal !’ — ' a hear i' — 
“ a hud !' ike was eiunigh to give play to the 
legs and voices of the whole pack It was a 
beautiful sight to ohsem tin* two sledges 
racing at full speed to the same object, tlu 
ilogs and men in lull ciy, and the vehicles 
splashing through the holes ot water with 
the velocity and spirit of rival stage coaches. 
* * * The driver sits on the fore part of the 
vehicle, from whence he jumps when requi- 
site to pull It clear of any impediments which 
may be in the woy. The voice and long 
whip answer all the purposes of reins, and 
the dugs tan be iiude to turn a corner, as 
dexterously ns horses, though not iu such an 
onlerly manaer; since they are constantly 
fighting; and I do not recolloct to liave seen 
OHO receive a flogging without instantly 
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state among the poor in temperate climates; being transported into the roldei 
regions, he grows less and more ugly among the Laplanders ; but becomes 
more perfect in Iceland, Russia, mul Siberia, where the climate is less rigorous, 
and the people more civilized. Whatever differences there m^y be among the 
dogs of these countries, they are not very considerable, as tlie> all have straight 
ears, long and thick hair, a savage aspect, and do not bark either so often or so 
load as dogs of tiie more cultivated kind. 

The shepherd’s dog, transported into (he temperate climates, and among peo- 
ple entirely civilized, such as England, France, and Germany, will be divested 
of his savage air, his pricked ears, his rough, long, and tliick hair, and, from 
the single influence of climate and food alone, will become either a matin, a mas- 
tiff, or a hound. I'hese three seem the immediate descendants of the former ; 
and from them the other varieties are produced.'*' 

With regard to the dogs of our country in particular, the varieties are very 
great, and the number every day increasing.f And this must happen in a 


wreaking his passion on the ears of his 
neighbours. The cries of the men are nut 
more melodious than those of tlie annruils ; 
and tjieir wild looks and gestures, when aiii- 
m.ited, give them an appearance of devils 
dnving wolves before them.’* 



( Ve\\fouii(il:xnd Doy ) 


* Domkstic/Vtion Ammals. It aj»}a’ais 
that what we call the domestication ol ani- 
nuils, consists ni onr heroiiuiig memhers of 
the society which these animals foim among 
tliemselves, Man becomes the chief of its 
held ' from ihe moment that an ammal ad- 
mits man as a member of its society, it is 
domesticated, — “ as a man could not entei 
into such societj^ without becoming the chief 
of it.” Applying these principles to wild 
animals, tfie ajK^s and monkey.s, notwith- 
standing their social instinct and intellect, 
aie yet so violent and iintable, as to be inca- 
pable of uU useful subjection. Among car- 
nivorous animals, the seals, togetlier with the 
vauous species of the dog tribe, would be tlie 
best adajited to attach themselves to us, and 
serve uh. M. f’liv’er suggests, tliat the seal 
ni ght be tianied tor fishing, as the dog is for 
hunting. Several animals jieculiar to South 
America, having but very feeble means of 
defence, will, as tliat country is peopled, gra- 
dually disapjiear fiom the face of the earth. 
Alter other illu'^t rut ions, the writer concludes, 
tli.it all (lomesticiition is f4Mni(led on tlie pro- 
pi nsdy whicli ammals liave to li\e fogvther 


ill herds, and to attacdi themselves to on ' 
another. ‘‘ We obtain it onlj by enticement, 
and piincip.ill) by augmenting their wants, 
and satistj mg them. But we could only 
duce domestic individuals, and not r.iees, 
without the concurrence ol‘ one of the most 
general laws of hfi*. the tiansmis.sion of the 
organic or intellectual iniMbficatious by' gene- 
ration. Here one of the most astonishing 
plnoioinena of nature lu.iiiifi sts itself to us, 
tlie transformation of a fortuitous inotlifica- 
cation into a desirable fonn ; of a fugitive 
want into a fundamental propensity; of an 
incident haliit into an instinct. This subject 
IS assiuedly worthy of exciting flu* attention 
of tlie most accurate observers, and of occu- 
pying the ineditatious of the moat profound 
llnukers.”---AKC AN V of Science 1829. 

f Doos IN ANClKNr TlMhS IN EnOI.AND -- 

King John was jwilicnlarly uttaclied to the 
sjioils of ihe field , and his partiality for fine 



(Old ruKlidi Hound.) 


homes, hounds and hawk.s, i.s evident, by nuuiv 
record.s, such as receiving these ammals by 
way of payment, msteail of money, for the 
renewal of giants, fines, and forfeitures be- 
longing to the crown. Kdwanl the Third 
took HO much delight in hunting, tliat even 
at the time he wu.s engaged in war with 
France, and resident in tliat conntiy, he had 
with him in his army, sixty couple of stag 
hounds, and as many hare hounds, and eveiy 
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\mlry so open by commerce to all others, and where wealth is apt to prothu e 
t aprieious predilection. Here the ugliest and the most useless of their kinds 
will 1)6 entertained merely for their singularity ; and, being imported only to he 
Aioked at, they will lose even that small degree of sagacity which they liossesse 
m their natural climates. From this importation of foreign, useless dogs, our 
own native br^ I am informed, greatly degenerated, and the variefies now 
to be found iV ISligiapd, much more numerous than they were in the of 
Queen Elizabeth^ wb«}ii Dr, Cains attempted their natural history. Some oi 
these he mentions are no longer to be lound among us, althoiigli many have 
since been introduced, by no means so serviceable as those which have been 
suilered to decay. 

“ He divides tiie whole race into three kinds. The first is, the generous 
kind, which consists of the terrier, the harrier, and the blood hound ; the gaze- 
hound, tliegi 
hunting. Tl] 


rcy hound, the leymmer, and the tumbler: all these are used for 
len the spaniel, the setter, and the water-sjiamVI, or finder, were 

1 ■ ^ _ I . I *1 _ j I 1 I r- ’ 


used for fowling; and the spaniel, gentle, or lap-dog, f(»r ainitsemeni Tl 
second is the farm kind, consisting of the sliepherd's dog and the lna^t;^^ An 1 
the third is the mongrel kind; consisting of 
the wappe, the turn-spit, and the dancer. To 
these varieties we may add at present, (he 
bull-dog, the Dutch mastdV, the harh quin, the 
pointer and the Dane, with a varict> of lap- 
dogs, ^Uicb, as they are perfectly useless, may 
be considered as unworthy ot a narm*. 

The terrier is a small kind ot liound,(^»‘) w ith 
rougli hair, made use of to force the fo\ or the 
badger out of (heir holes: or rather to give 
notice by their barking, in what part of their 
kennel the fox or badger resides, when the 
sportsmen intend to flig them out. 

Tile grey-honml is \er\ well known at 
present, and wdn formerly held in such esluuation, that it was the peculiar com- 





clay ho amusoil himself with hunting ami 
hawking It also appears, that many of the 
gloat lords, in the Knglish army, had their 
hounds and tlieir hawks, as well us th«‘ king: 
to this may be ailded from the same author, 
that IS Troissart, who w'os himself a witness 
to the fact, that GoRioti Earl of Foix, a foreign 
nobleman conlempoiary with king Kdwaid, 
kept upwards of six hundred dogs in his cas- 
tle foi the jjuqiose of hunting. 

James the first prefert'd this amuKeroent 
to hawking or shooting. One time w hen he 
was on ft hunting party near Bury Sr. Kd- 
m Hilda, he »ftw an ojnilent townsman, who 
had joined the chase, very brave in his ujv 
proachi and so glittering and radiant, that he 
eclipsed nil the court.” The king was desir- 
ous of knowing the name of this gay gen- 
tleman, and being informed by one of his 
followers, that it wa« Lamme, he facetiously 
replietl, ” Lamb, call you him ? 1 know not 
what kind of Imnb he is, but I am sme he 
has got A gooil fleece upon his hock ” Thus 
it Beems that even the jiuns of royalty are 
worthy of record.”— -Btaott’s Si>okts anu 
FisriMAs. 

Tub Book ov Sr. Ai.iians. “ In the tn‘u- 


tise on hunting, well known by the n.ame of 
the Book of St. Alhaii'-, we find the follow- 
ing names for the dogs employed in the 
sports of the field ; that is to say, raches, or 
hounds; running huundn, or harners, to 
chase hares ; and grey-hounds, which were 
favourite dogv with the sportsmen; alaiintc's, 
or bulldogs, these weiv chiefiy usid lor 
hunting the, boar ; the mastiff is also said to 
be * a govid hounde’ for hunting the wild 
hoar; the spaniel was of use in hawking: — 

* hys craft,’ says the luithor, ‘ is for the }H*r- 
diich or partridge, and the (p.aile ; and, when 
taught to couch, be very serviceable to the 
fowlers, who take those birds witli nets,’ 
There must, 1 prestnue, have Iwu a vast 
number of other kinds of dogs known in Eng- 
land at Ibis jH’Uod; theNe, however, are all 
that the early writers, upon the subject of 
hunfii g, have thought proper to enumerate 
In the sixteenth century the list is enlarged , 
Iwsiilcs* those already named, we find ba>- 
tanls and inoiigrelH, lemous, kenets, lenoms, 
butche 's hounds, dunghill dogs, truulek 
tairU dogs, ‘ pryck-ereared’ owl's, and ladies 
small puppies,” Stbutt’s Seoul's anii 
Pastimes. 


{gj Biitish Zoology. 
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panioii of a gentleman ; who, in the times of semi-barbarism, vvas known by his 
imrse, his hawk, and his grey-hoimd. Persons under a certain rank ot hie are 
forbidden, by some late game-laws from keeping this auunal; wherefore, to 
disguise it the better, they cut off its tail. ^ , 

The land spaniel, which probably had its name from i^Jpain, where it might 
have acquired the softness of its hair, is well known at present. [1 here are two 
varieties of this kind ; namely, the slater, used in hawking to spring the game ; 
and the setter, that crouches down when it scents the birds, till the net be drawn 
over them. 1 have read somewliere that the famous poet. Lord Surry, was the 
first who taught dogs to set; it being an amusement to this day only known in 
” ’ id. 

water spaniel was another species used in towling. This seems to be 
the most docile of all the dog kind; and (his docility is paiticularly owing to his 
natural attachment to man. Many other kimls will not bear corrertum ; but 
this patient preature, though very tierce to strangers, seems unalterable in his 
affections; and blows and ill-usage seem only to increase his regard. 

With regard to those of later importation, 
the bull dog, as Buffon supposes, is a breed 
between the small Dane and the English mas- 
tiff. The large Dane is the tallest dog that 
is generally bred in England, it is somewhat 
between a inastilTand a grey hound in shape, 
being more slender than the one, and niucli 
stronger than the other. Tliey arc chielly 
used rather for show tlian service, being nei- 
ther good in the yard nor the held. The high- 
est arc most esteemed; and they generally 
cut olf their ears to improve their iigiip , as 
some absurdly suppose. I'he harleiiuin is not 
much unlike the small Dane, being an usch'ss 
animal, somewhat betwf'en an llalian j'rey- 
hound and a Dutcli mastitl. these st'vt ral other.s mi^^ht be added, $uch as 
the pug-dog, the Vdaek breed, and the pointer; but, in fact, the varieties are so 
numerous, as to fatigue even the most ardent curiosity,'^ 



(Hull Vog,) 



* The Cuban Mastiff — The dog, mo 
named, in the annexed cut, is from Onl>a, 
and partakes of the chaiaefers of the Spanish 
hull-dog and l^lnglish mastiif,ai\d si-eins to he 
completely intermediate lu foim helween the 
two. It is larger than oiu common lndl ih»g, 
and gmaller than the mastiff, well made and 
ralher stout in its propoitions, moderately 
high upon its legs, muscular and jM.»weiiui 



((^ibau MastifT.) 

Notwitlistanding the apparent capacity of its 
the dogs of this tribe are l»y no 


means remarkable for their intelligence. Tfiey 
are, huwevei, ejuineritly faithful, and as cou- 
rageous as they are pow'iirful. Tiiey are con- 
sequently chosen lu jvreference to all ptheis, 
for houHe-guards and watch-dogs, and mvi 
also in much reipiest, wherever such sports 
are encomaged, for hull fights and other 
similar exhibitions of Imitality. For tlieir 
legitimate puqxws they are a most useful 
race. A fine pair of this species occur in the 
collection in Ri-gent’s Park, The society’s 
s]>eciinens are in general, the female pailicu- 
laily, toleiably gotsl tempered, but they will 
not bear any provocation. 

Tuk iK>a OF TiirnET — These noble ani- 
mals are the watch-dogs of the table land 
of the Ilimmalaya mountains about Ttii bet. 
I’heir masters, the Bhoti^as, to whom they 
are most stumgly attached, a«S a singular 
race, of a mddy copper-colour, indicating the 
bracing air which they breathe ; rather idiort, 
hut of an excellent disposition. Their do- 
thing is adapted fo the cold climate which 
they inhabit, and consists of fur and wooUeit 
cloth. The men till the grouud and keep 
sheep, and at c**rtain seasons come down to 
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Of tliese of the foreign kinds, I shall mention only three, vvhich are more 
remarkable than any of the rest. The lion dog greatly resembles that animal, 
in miniaturei from whence it takes the name. The hair of the for^iart of the 
body is extremely long, while that of the hinder part is as short. The nose is 
short, the tail long, and tufted at the point, so that in all these particulars it is 
entirely like the lion. However, it differs very much from that fierce animal in 
nature and disposition, being one of the smallest animals of its kind, extremely 
feeble, timid, and inactive, it comes originally from Malta, where it is found 
so small, tliat women carry it about in their sleeves. 

That animal faUeiy called the Turkish ilog, differs greatly from all the rest ol 
the kind, in being entirely without hair. The skin, wiiich is perfectly bare? is ot 
a rtesh colour, with brown spots; and their figure at first view is rather di^nst- 
ing. These seem to be ol the small Danish breed, brought into a warm climate, 
and ttiere, by a sucression of generations, divested of their hair For this rea- 
son, they are extremely chilly, and unable to endure the cold of our climate ; 
ntid even in the midst of summer they continue to shiver as we see men in a 
frosty day. Tlieir sfiolh are brown, as was said, well marked, and easily distiir 
guisbable in summer, but in the cold of winter they entirely disappear. They 
ar^ (udled the 'furkish breed, although brouf’ht from a much wanner climate ; 
tor some of them have been known to come from the v^armest parts of Africa 
and the East Indies. 

“ The last variety, and the most wonderful of all that I shall mention, is the 
girat Irish wolf-dog; that may be considered as tlie hrst of the canine species. 
I'his animal, winch is vev} rare, even in the only eonntry in the world where it 

Kinbasby to the Court of the Tcbhoo Lama, 
in Thibet, jmbhsbed in IhOO The inan- 
bion 'v^of the laj.ih of Itootan) stood upon the 
right j on the left ums a row of wooden cage® 
containing a number of large dogs, treiueu- 
dousl) fieicc, strong, and noisv. They waic 
uatnes of Thibet; and whetlier wuage by 
naliire. or soured by confinement, they weie 
so uHjtetuoiihly fnnous, that it was imsaie, 
unless tin* keepers were near, even to approach 
their dens.'’ 

A few pages further on our authcrr exhi- 
bits them m a much more favourable point of 
View, as the waicblul guauliaus of the fuUl. 
Kut the most characteristic anecdotes le- 
spictmg them, furnished by Captain TuriKr, 
IS tbu- I elated. Kntering a Thibet village, 
and being," he says/* mdoleiitb disjiesed, 
and prompted by mere curiositj, I studied 
alone among the houses : and seeing cver}!^ 
have an ahnout irrectmc livable aversion to thing still and quiet, 1 turned into one ot the 
Kurofieaus, and in general fly ferociously at stone inclosuies, which ser\’e as folds for cuU 
a white face, A warmer climate relaxes all tie. The instant 1 entereil the gate, to my 
their euergicB, and they dwindle even in the astonishment, up .started a huge dog, big 
valley of Niptfl. enough, il Ins coinage had been equal lu his 

Dr. WollacfiAitoiight a pair of these dogs sixe, to fight a bon. He kept me at bay 
to fhi« country for the Uou. East India Com- with a most clamorou.s biuk, and 1 was a 
pany, by whom they wore prwamted to His giaai deal startled at fliSt ; hut Wolleeting 
Majesty, and placed by the latter in the gar- their cmeaully disposition, 1 Stood still; for 
dens in Hegeut^a Park. They died shortly having 'rte h.ul one in my postiession, \ 
after tlvoir aitival. * knew that tliey were fieice mib when they 

To the foregoing account we can only a|>- i>erceive<] themselves feiwed. If | had at- 
|K‘nd a few ouditiuiud details derived fnun tempted to run, he probably wouli^ have flown 
the relations of thoao travellctrs by whom Ihi'se upon me. and torn me in pieces, lieiore any 
dogs have beitn more partieulorly noticed, one couU! have come to my rescue. Some 
The first of these is Cafrtain Turner, who p-rson came out of the house, and he was 
thus introduces tliem in his Account of an soon sileinred.** 



fTlvln-t Don,) 


trade, bringing borax, tincal, and musk for 
sale. They sometiin»*s pmetrato as far as 
(hdaitta. On thi'so occaHiuns the women re- 
main at home with the dogs, and the en- 
campment is watched by the latter, which 
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IS to be foond, is rather kept for show than use, there being neitlier wolves nor 
any other formidable beasts of prey in Ireland, that seem to require so power- 
ful an antagonist. The 
wolf-dog is therefore bred 
np in the houses of the C; 
great, or such gentlemen as 
choose to keep him as a 
curiosity, being neither 
good for hunting the hare, 
the fox, nor the stag, and 
equally uuservireable as a 
house (log. Nevertheless, 
he is extremely beautiful 
and majestic to app(^ar- 
aiice, being the greatest of 
the dog kind to be seen 
in the world. I'he largest 
of those 1 have seen, and (Irish Woif Dog,) 



J have seen abo^ e a dozen, was about four feet high, or as tall as a calf of a 
year old. H e was made extremely like a grey- hound, but rather more robust, 
and inclining to the ligure of the French matin, or the great Dane. Hi« 
ej'e was mild, his colour white, and his nature seemed heavy and phlegmatic. 

1 Ills 1 ascribe to his having been bred up to a size beyond his nature ; for we see 
in man, and all other anitnals, that such as are overgrow n arc neither so vigo- 
rous nor alert as those of more moderate stature. The greatest pains have been 
taken with these to enlarges tlic breed, both bj food and matching. This end 
was ed’ectually obtained, indeed; for the size was enormous; but, as it seemed 
to me, at the expense of tlie animars tiereeness, vigilan(',e, and sagacity. How- 
ever, 1 was informed otherwise ; the gentlemen who br(‘d them assuring me that 
a mastiff would be nothing when opposed to one of them, who gentTally seized 
their antagonist by the back ; he added, that tliey would worr) the strongest 
bull-dogs, in a few minutes, to death. But this .stn‘f>gth did not appear eidicr 
in their figure or their inc'linations ; they seemed rather more timid than the 
ordinary race of dogs ; and their skin was niuch thinner, and consequently less 
lited for combat. VVhether with these disadvantages they were capable, as I 
was told, of singly coping with bears, others may determine ; however, they 
have but few opportunities, in their own country, of exerting their strength, as 
all wild carnivorous animals there are only of the vermin kind. Huffon seems 
to he of opinion tliat these are the true Molossian dogs of the ancients ; he gives 
no reason for this opinion ; and 1 am apt to think it ill grounded. Not to trou 
ble the r^aderwith a tedious critical disqnisitimi, which I have all along avoided, 
it will be suiricient to observe, that Nemcsianiis, in giving directions for the 
choice of a bitch, advises to have one of Spartan or Molossiiin breed ; and 
among several other perfections, he says that the ears should be dependent, and 
llm tiiate as she runs.(^^) Hds, however, is by no means the case with the Irish 
v^olf-dog, whose ears resemble those of the grey. bound, and are far from fiuc- 
tnafirig with the animal’s motions.^ But of whatever kinds these dogs may be, 


* The Scottish Highi.ahd Guky-hound, are long, strong-boned and straight, a coin- 
OR VVocK Don — This is a large and power* bination of (juahties which gives him that 
till dog, nearly equal in sixe to the Irish sjK^ed and long duration in the cliase tbi 
giey-houud. His general asjiect is command- which he is so eminently distinguished. 11 is 
ing .iiid fieree ; his head is long, and muzsle hair is shagp' and wiry, of a reddish sand 
rathei sharp; his Inxly is very strong and colour, mixed with white, his tail is rough, 
muscular; his hitul quarters are furnished which he carries somewhat in the manner of 
with larg(‘, pimniuent muscles, and his legs a stag-hound^ but not quite so erect. Thm 
( 5 ^) Eli go tunc cursu fucilem, facilemque recursu, 

111 Lacedminonio imtara sou rure Molosso — - 

llenihus umjila satis validis, diductiKpie coxas 

CJuique iiimis inoUes fiuiteiit in cursilms aiues. — N bmksian. 
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whether known among the ariciente, or whether produced by a later mixture, 
they arc now almost quite worn away, and are very rarely to be met with even 
hi Ireland. If carried toother countries, they soon dej?enerate; and even at 
home, unless great care be taken, they quickly alter. They were once employed 
in clearing they island of wolves, which infested it in great plenty ; but these 
being dcatpiycdj the dogs also are wearing away, as if nature meant to blot out 
tlie spectea> when they had no longer any services to perform.^ 


is the dog formerly used by the highland 
chiefiaias of Scotland in their grand hunting 
{larHes^ and is in all probability, the t>ame 
noble dog used in the tune of Ossian. It 
will either hunt in packs or singly. A re- 
markably Aue and large dog of this descrip- 
tion iraS long in the possession of the late Sir 
Walter Scott, and was a most appropiijito 
guardian for his unique and hallowed seat, 
Abbotsfortl. This sple u«Ud dog was jire- 
senteii to Sir Walter as a mark of the high- 
est resiwet and esteem by the late chieftain 
Macdonell of Glengarry. He preserved the 
race of doga with much care ; and, in order 
to prevent the <legenerac\ which arises fiom 
consanguinity, he was m the practice of 
crossingthe breed with the blood-himnd funn 
Cuba, and also with the shepherrl’s dug of 
the P^U'tieea, which is distinguished tor its 
aiw, beauty, and docility. Sir Walter Scott's 
Maulu, was the uflspniig of a sn(‘ of tlie lat* 
ter species, and a darn of the Scottish H’gh- 
• The Hahk-Indian Duo 


land race; and certainly was one of the finest 
dogs of the kind that was ever seen in this 
country, not only on account of his symmetry 
of form and dignified aspect, but also from 
his extraordinary size and strength. 

This fine specimen of the dog, probably 
brought on hiinseU’ premature old age liy the 
exce-ssive fatigue and exercise to which his 
natural ardour inclined him ; for he harl the 
gieatest jileasiiie m accompanying the com- 
mon giey-hounds — and although from his 
great size anrl strength he was not at all 
adapted for coursing, yet he not unfre^iuently 
tunieil and ran down even hare.s. Maula lies 
hurieil at the gate of Abbotsford, which he 
long piotecleil ; a grave-stone is placed over 
him. with a figure of a dog cut on it by Mr. 
Smith, of Melrose, and bears the follow Uig 
inscnptiou : — 

M.uili, tu rj'Himorc.T sii1» lro.»i;inp Mau!» 

.\u j.cm. iu tloiuuu Sit ia>i ii-rui ie\js! 


— The Mackenzie river, or, 
as Dr. Richardson has pre- 
fered namiii^if it, the Hate- 
Indian dog, is of small size 
and slender make. Its mu/- 
alo is narrow, eloiigab*d, and 
pointeil; its ears broiul at 
tJie base, pointed at the tip, 
and peifiHrtly i iect; its legs 
rather long and delicate ; 
and its tail thick, busby, and 
curved slightly upwaulsjbut 
wot by any nicans with the 
flecided curl of the Esqui- 
maux. Its body is covered 
with long, straight hairs, the 
ground-colour of which is 

white, marked with luge ir- (Tm- iiao-hi.ii.in t> „ i 

regular patches of greyish 

hlack intemimgled with various shades of given way to tlie mongiel race sprung from 
brown. The ears an* covered on the out>ide the Ksquuiniux, Niov toundlaud, and this 
with shorty browu hair, which becomes hlack- very biwd, with octasioiial intermixture of 
ish towards the maigiu and al the base , that Kiuojx'an kinds.” It seems at present to bo 
of the inside is longer and white On the pecuhtu to the H.ire-Jniiians and other tiibes 
muzzle the hair is white and very shoit, us freqnentiujx the banks ol the Mackenzie 
also on the legs, hut becomes thicker and river am! (iicat He.o lake, in the neighbvuu- 
soinewhttt longer on the ftnd, and is couti- hoixl ot wlmdi um uuterpnsiug countrymen, 
nued to the veiy cut remit ies of the toes. (.laptam Sir John Iranklm anil Dr. Richaul- 

l)r. Richardson euNpecta that this variety son, wurteied w'lth their party, piwiuusly to 
of the dog “ was perhaps formerly geneially setting forth on their late hazartlous hut eim- 
siireud ovei the northorn parts of Ameiica; neutly successful ex;|>edition to exploie the 
hut being fitted only for the chase, it has, iiorthcui coasts of the American coutimmt. 
fciuce the iutroductiuu of guns, gradually A pair of these graceful and elegant aiumab 
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In our climate^ the wild animals that most approach the dor are the wolf and 
the fox ; these in their internal conformation, greatly resemble each other, and 
vet tn their natures are very distinct. The ancients asserted that they bred toge- 
ther ; and I am assured by credible persons, that there are many animals in this 
country bred between a dog and a fox- However, all the endeavours of Buffon 
to make them engender, as he assures us, were ineffectual. For this purpose, 
he bred up a young wolf, taken in the woods, at two months old, with a matin 
dog of the same age. They were shut up together, without any other, in a large 
yard, where they had a shelter for retiring. They neither of them knew any 
other individual of their kind, nor even any other man but he who had the 
charge of feeding them. In this manner they wore kept for three years; still 
with the same attention, and without constraining or tying them up. During 
the first year the young animals played with each other continually, and seemed 
to love each other very much. In the second year they began to dispute about 
their victuals, although thev were given more than they could us€^ 1 he quarrel 
always began on the wolf's side. They were brought their fond, which con- 
sistea of flesh and bones, upon a large wooden platter, which was laid on the 
ground. Just as it was put down, the wolf, instead of falling to the meat, began 
by driving off the dog : and took the platter in his teeth so expertly, that he let 
nothing of what it contained fall upon the ground ; and in this manner carried it 
off; but as he could not entirely escape, he was frequently seen to run wjtli it 
round the yard five or six times, still carrying it in a position that none of its 
contents could fall. In this manner it would continue running, only now and 

were brought away by the travellers on Ibeir ears t)iushing the dews, and his nose almost 
return, and presented to the Society soon alter close to tlu* earth, he S]>ed onward to the 
their arrival in England, where the third was chase of blood, and fainted not till the prey 
wheljied. These, we believe, are the only dropped before him. 
individuals of the race, that have ever ])een 
seen in Europe. In their native country they 
are never known to bark, and this peculia- 
rity is still retained by the elder dogs ; but 
the younger one, which was born in this 
country, has learned to imitate the language 
of its fellows. They appear to be extremely 
valuable to the Indians by whom they aie 
bred, who subaist almost entirely on the pro- 
duce of the chase. “ The Ilare-Indiaii dog,” 
says Dr. Richardson. has neither courage 
nor strength to fit it for pulling down any 
of the huger animals ; but its broad feet and 
light make enable it to run over the t>now 
without sinking, if the slightest enisl is formed 
on it, and thus easily to overtake and tease 
the moose or rein-deer, and keep them at bay 
until the hunters come up. — Arcana ov An instance of the determined character of 
SciUNCK, 18.3(). the animal may be drawn from the following 

Si.kuth-Holnd, or Bcooo-Hound— In anecdote A scTvant, discharged by a 
tliose ages when might was very oi'ten right, north(‘rn sjiorting gentleman, broke info hia 
tlif blood-honnd was employed m tracing the stables, by night, and cut ofT tlie ears and 
toot of trespagsm.aud hunting even to death, tad of a favourite hunter. An ajatm by tlie 
the unfortunate men ; and there are tales of dogs was raised within an hour, aud a blood- 
woe to ])e gathered from the annals of many hound brought into the stable, which imme- 
countries, in which this terrific animal was diately clapped on a scent, traced it upwanls 
the prominent iTistrumeut. The stag, the of twenty mdes, stopping at the door of a 
wolf, the wilddvjar, were, also his quarry ; certain house, from wlich he could not lie 
and wlien these were once stnick by the removed ; on being admittetl he ran to the 
hunters, anr' the sleuth-hound laid on, nor top of the house, aud, bursting open the door 
speed, cunning, nor the rock, nor the of the garret, found his object in whom 
river, the pass, nor tlie mountam, coidd save he instantly seised, and would have "torn to 
them from the determined and sanguinary pities, but for the huntsman, who was for- 
imreiut. His large long tad erect, his dei^p tunateJy at his hi»&U«**^En, 


— “ No haunt uniscart'h’d, they ddvo 
Fa>ni eMuj cn)vert, and from every 
Toe luikuag suvaj^cs. 
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tljpn stopping to take breath, antil the dog coming up, the wolf would leuve the 
victuals to attack biui* The dog, however, was the strongea* of the two ; but as 
it was more gentle, in order to secure him from the wolfs attack, he had a collar 
ptit round his neck. In the third year, the quarrels of these ill-paired associates 
were more vehement, and their combats more frequent; the wolf, therefore, had 
a collar j:)ut about his neck, as welkaa the dog, who began to be more fierce and 
tinmercifuL During the two first years, neither seemed to testily the least ten- 
dency towards engendering ; and it was not till the end of the third, that the 
wolf, which was the female, showed the natural desire, but without abating either 
in Its fierceness or obstinacy. This appetite rather increased than repressed 
their mutual animosity ; they became every day more intractable and ferocious, 
and nothing was heard between them but the sounds of rage and resentment. 
I'iicy both, in less than three weeks, became remarkably lean, without ever 
api>roaclling each other, but to combat. At length, their quarrels became so 
desperate, that the dog killed the wolf, who was become more weak and feeble ; 
and he was soon after himself obliged to be killed, for, upon being set at liberty, 
he instantly flew upon every animal he met, fowls, dogs, and even men, tlu 
selves, not escaping his savage biry.^ 

The same experiment was tried upon foxes, taken young, but with no betb 
success ; they were never fuuinl to engender with dogs ; and our learned natu- 
ralist seems t( be of opinion that their natures are too opposite ever t<» provoke 
mutual desire. One thing, however, must be remarked, that the animals on 
which he tried his experiments vvere raiher too old when taken, and had partly 
acipiired tlieir natural savage appetites before they ciime into his possession. 
The wolf, as he acknowledgers, was two or three months old before it was 
caught, and the foxes were taken in traps. It may, therefore, be easily sup 
posed that nothing could ever alter thoroughly tame those creatures, that had 
been suckled in the wild state, and had cangnt all the habitudes of tlie dam, 

'I’he dog, when first whelped, is not a completely finished animal. In this 
kind, as in all the rest w hich bring forth many at a time, the young are not so 
perfect as in those which bring forth but one or two. I'hey arealw'ays produced 
with the eyes closed, tlu‘ lids being held togetiier, not by sticking, but by a kind 
of thin membrane, which is torn as M>on as the upper e> e-lid becomes strong 
enough to raise it from the under. In general, their e>es are not opened till ten 
or twelve days old. 

Tins animal is capable of reproducing at the age of twelve months, (ff) gtv s 
nine weeks witii young, and lives to about the age of twelve. Few quadrupeds 
are less delicate in tludr food ; and yet (here arc many kinds of birds which the 
dog will not venture to touch lie is oven known, aUhough in a savage s^ate, 
to abetain from injuring some which one might suppose he had every reason to 


• MoNORF.T S HBTWTSKN A Doo ANn A Sll8 
\V( i.v. -Dr.A F. Wiegnianu, jail., relates the 
folluwingn^circiunstauce as occurring at the 
Isle of Peacocks, near Potwlarn. A setter 
dog copulated with a she wolf; and bheafter- 
wardi» gave birth to three female pups, dif- 
feriug very mupJii from each other. One, 
which died, resembled a wolf more tlian (he 
two others, particularly in the hair, having, 
cm the anterior parts of the kgs, tho black 
line which characterises that auimah The 
second also tesembkd the mother, excepting 
in the positiott of the eyes, which was the 
same as in the dog. The third was, properly 


sptMkuig. a setter dog, but im[K?rfecf in some 
respects; its chur.icter was whilst the 

others had a ferocious appeal. nice. The 
father was white, with hrowa spots; of the 
little ones, on the contrary, the first had tire 
hair and colour of the wolf; the second was 
white on the throat, checks, and on the sides 
of the neck, and black on the back; and the 
third had a white tiand on the fore part of 
the neck, and hetwt en the legs, the back of 
the same colour as the second, and the ears 
rounded, pendent, and of moderate length. 
The fail was not erected in any of Iha time. 
— Arc;ama of SciKNCB, 1832. 


(g) Tu «ii* description I will beg leove to mid s few ,^cuUra -ftam Linnaus, u I find 
them iu the original. Vomitua gramina pnrgatur; cacatJ^pra kpidem. Album griBcuin 
antiiiepticum Bummum. Mingit atl latus (this, however, not UU the ommal w aim m^tha 
old) wm hOMJite sane centies. Odotat anum alarms. Vrocia njomhbua crudela. Men- 
strnans coit cum variis. Mordet iUa illo«. Coharet copula juuctiw. 
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oppose. The dogs and the vultures which live Wfid about Grand Cairo, in 
Eg^pt, (for the Mahometan law’ has expelled this useful animal from human 
society-) continue together in a very sociable and friendly manner. As they 
are both Hisieftil ift devouring such carcasses as might otherwise putrefy, and thus 
infeqt tbe air, the inhabitants supply them with provisions every day, in order to 
keei^ them ncas the city. Upon these occasions the quadrupeds and birds are 
often seen together, tearing the same piece of flesh, without the least enmity ; 
on the contrary, they are known to live together with a kind of affection, and 
bring up their young in the same nest. 

Although the dog is a voracious animal, yet he can bear hunger for a very lohg 
time. We have an instance, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, of 
this kind, in winch a bitch, tliat had been forgotten in a country house, lived 
forty days, without any other nourishment than the wool of a quilt which she had 
torn in pieces. Jt should seem that water is more necessary to the dog than food ; 
he drinks often, though not abundantly ; and it is commonly believed, that wdien 
abridged in water, he runs mad. This dreadful malady, (lie consequences of 
which are so well known, is the greatest inconvenience that results from the 
keeping of this faithful domestic. But it is a disorder by no means so frequent as 
the terrors of the timorous would suppose; the dog has been oftin accused of 
madness, without a fair trial; and some persons have been supposed to receive 
their deaths from his bite, when either theii* own ill-grounded fears, or their natu- 
ral disorders, were the true cause."^ 

• HYDRornoBiA. — Hydrophobia has for It has heoii received as a popular opinion, 
ages been dreaded, and no subject is more that the saliva ol' a human being nnderiabid 
involved in enor than theonginandcon.se- hjdiojihohia, wlien applied to an abraded 
quence of this dieadful malady. It is gene- siulace, was capable of pioducingthe disease 
rally supposed that a dog atlected with mad- iu another ; hut I)rs, Vaughan and Babington 
neaSj as it is called, must he wild ; hut in a submitted the matter to exinnimeut, on dugs 
fuU-grown dog, with few eweptious, tlie and other animals, without effect. A week 
mental faculties remain uudistui bcil, as the is tlie shoifest period Ix^tween the lute and 
unhappy suderers commonly know the voice the labid appearances, though instances are 
of then masters, and sometimes exhibit syiup- on lecord of an eailier developement. The 
foins of obedience. Anotlier popular pieju- following is a wellaitested fact: — On the day 
dice, more dangerous than the preceding, is of his niarnage, a )oinig man was bitten on 
that a dread of water is always a luiiveisal the leg by a stiangedog ; no notice was taken 
characteristic of the complaint/ but the truth of this, and the day was spent with the usual 
is, that rabid dogs someiimes seek watei with festivity ; but the next moiuing he was found 
the greatest avidity. fo have liteially turn out the entiails of hi» 

Dogs go mad sometimes without any ap- unhappy bride, and to have j>i*rished himself 
parent cuahVi. Heat may be justly considered with every symjdoin of rabies. The excite- 
to accelerate the disease, as likewise great meat contingent on his nuptials, hml, no 
fatigue; though these do not give rise to it, doubt, accelerated the operation of the fatal 
for we have Barrow’s authority in stating that puisoii. 

it is almost unknown over the vast continent Doos or the Kast — I*AttiAH9. — The dogs 
of South America. Seasons have been said of the Host Indians, known by thi|„tiame of 
to cause madness; but tlie following table, />rmV//iA% a troublesome breiMhof curs, are not 
extracted from the Memoirs of the Royal So- remaikable foi bravery. They are fteqiumtly 
ctety of Paris y will show bow little reliance thrown into the cages of tigers, by those persons 
can be placed on that opinion. who keep the royal beast of Bengal, as ob- 

Wolves. Cut8, Iioas, jects of sport to be by them destroyed. It has 


January ..... I .... 1 » • • • 3 not always happened that the tigev has kliled 

February .... 4 .... I .,..12 the parmh put into his cage, C'aptain WiJ- 

March 6 .... 0 .... 5 hamson informs us of an instance of one that 

April 6 .... 1 .... J;! 'frns devoted to destniction, and which wuk 

May 0 .... tl , 1 . . 16 expected to become the tiger’s “ daily bw^d/” 

June 2 .... 0 - - * - 8 which .stood on its defence in a manner that 

July 2 2 .... 13 completely astonished both tiger and s^iec- 

August 1 1 8 tators. “ He crept into a corner, and when* 

September,.. 0 .... 2 10 ever the tiger apjiroached, seisted him by Ibe 

October 0 0 .... 8 lip or the nose, making him roar piteously ! 

November. ... 3 .... 0 . ... 9 IJie tiger, impelled/ however, by apjietite, tor 

(£) IlasM-lquist Her. Palifijitiri, p, 232. 
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THE WOLF#^Thedog arid thew*4jf are so very much alike internally, 
that the most expert ana- 
tomists can scarce per- 
ceive the diflerence ; and 
it may be asserted also, 
tlmt, externally, some 
dogs pi ore nearly resem- 
ble the wolf than tlmy do 
each other. It was this 
strong similitude that first 
led some naturalists to 
consider them as the 
same animal, and to look 
upon the wolf as the dog 
in its state of savage free- 
dom: however, this opi* 
iiion is entertained no 
longer ; the natural anli- 
pathy those two animaLs (The Woif ) 

bear to each other, the 

longer time which the wolf goes with young than the dog, the one going over 
a hundred days, and the other not quite sixty the longer perif)d ot life in the 
former than the latter, the wolf living twenty years, tlie dog not fifteen ; all 
sufliciently* point out a distinction, and draw a line that must for ever keep them 

asunder. l 

The wolf, from the tit) insertion of the tail, is about three 

feet seven inches long, and about (wo feet five inches high ; which shows him 
to be larger tliau our great breed of mastiffs, which are seldom found to be above 
tlire e feet by two. His colour is a mixture of black, brow n, and grey , extremely 
rough and hard, but mixed towards the rootjs w ith a kind of ash-coloured fur. 
In coinfjaring him to any of our w'ell-kiiown breed of dogs, the great Dane, or 
mongrel grey-hound, for instance, lui will appear to have tijc legs shorter, (he 
head larger, the muzzle thicker, the eyes smaller and more separated from each 
other, and the ears shorter and strafiditer. He appears, in evt^y respect, 
stronger than the dog ; and the length ot his hair contributes siiU more to his 
robust appearance. The feature which principally distinguishes the visage oi the 



no other supply was giv( u him for several 
days, would renew the attack. The result 
wuis ever the same. At length the tiger be- 
gun to treat the dog with iuore. deS'rence, 
and allowed hun not only to eat the mess ot 
rice and meat furnished for his daily subsist- 
ence, but even refiained horn any attempt to 
disturb his rest. Ilio two animals alter some 
weeks became completely courteous, and each 
showed symptoms of attaclnnent to his com- 
panion. But what is extraoidiuaiy, the dog, 
on being allowed free nigiess and egress 
through the aperture, considered the cage as 
his home* always returning to it with confi- 
dence; and when the tiger died, moaning 
foe arant df Ins companion.*' — Ohiental 
Spouts. 

PiuviL.Eaisi8 ov JboNDONSBfi. — Thc citizens 
of Loudon were iieroiitted to hunt and hawk 
in ceftain districts^ And one of the clauses 
ill the foyal charter granted to them by Henry 
tlie First, runs to this purport : — “ The citizens 
of London may have chases, and hunt as well 
and as fully as their ancestors have badj that 


is to say, in the Chiltre, in Middlesex, and 
Surrey."' Hence Ve find that these jirivikges 
^ re of ancient standing. They were also 
confirmed by the succeeding charters. Fit«- 
htephen, who wrote towards the close of the 
reign of Henry the Second, says, that the 
Londoners delight themselves with hawks and 
hounds, for they have the liberty of hunting 
in Middlesex, Hertfordshire, all Chilton, ana 
in Kent to the waters of Grey ; which differs 
somewhat from the statement in the charter. 
These exercises were not much followed by 
the citizens of London at the close oi the 
sixteenth century. Strype, however, so late 
as the reign of George the First, rt*ckbus 
among tht motleni amusements of the Lon- 
doners, riding on horseback, and hunting 
with my lord mayor’s hounds, when the com- 
mon hunt goes out. — Strutt’s Storts and 
Pastiubs. 

*• This . 4 a inaceumte. The lemnle woH 
goes with young sixty-three days, and Jias 
eight or nine in a litter. — K». 
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animals op the dog kind. 

wolf frotn that of the (log» is tl|e eye, which opens slantioifly wpwaccis, in <lie 
same direcsiion with the nose ; whereas, in the dog, it opens moye at wght angles 
with the aose, as in man. The tail also, in this animal, is lopg bushy ; mia 
he carries it rather more between his hind legs than the dog is seen to mi. 
The odloiir of the eye-balls in the wolf are of a liery green, and gives his visage 
a fierce and formidable air, which bis natural disposition does by no laeans 45pii« 
tradiot.(^)^ 

The wolf is one of those animals whose appetite for animal food is the jmost 
vehement ; and whose means of satisfying this appetite arc the most vanoua. 
Nature has furnished him with strength, cunning, agility, and all those reijuisitcs 
which fit an animal for pursuing, overtaking, and conquering its prey ; and yeL 
with all these, the wolf most frequently dies of hunger, for he is the declared 
enemy of man. Ijlciag long proscribed, and a reward offered. for Ins liead, he 
human habitations, and to live in the forest, where the few 
^ wild animals to be./ound there escape him either by their swiftneSs^ or their art, or 
are supplied in too small a proportion to satisfy ins rapacity. He is naturally dull 
and cowardly ; biit frequently disappointed, and as often reduced to the vei^e of 
famine, he becomes ingenious from want, and courageous from necessity. VVlien 
pressed with hunger, he braves danger, and comes to attack those animals which 
are under the protection of man, particularly such as he can readily carry awttv, 
lambs, sheep, or even dogs themselves, for all animal food becomes then cqiially 
agreeable. When thivS excursion has succeeded, he olten retunit; to the charge, 
until having been womuled or hard pressed by the dogs or the shepherds,, he 
hides himself by day in the thickest coverts, and only ventures out ai night; he^ 
then sallies forth over the country, keeps peering round the villages, carries off 
such animals as are not under prtdection, atuuks the sln ep-folds, scratches up 
and undermines the thresholds of doors where they are housed, enters furiously, 
and destroys all before lie begins to fix upon and carry off his prey. Wlien 
these sallies do not succeed, he then returns to the thickest part of the forest, 
content to pursue those smaller animals, which, even when taken afford him but 
a scanty supply, lie tliere goes regularly to work, follows by the scent, opens 
to the view, stilt keeps following, hopeless himself of overtaking the prey, but 
expecting that some other woll' will come in to his assistance, and then content 
to share the spoil. At last, when his necessities are ver)^ urgent, he boldly 
faces certain destruction ; he attacks women and children, and sornetimeg ven^ 
tures even to fall upon men, becomes furious by his continual agitations, and 
ends his life in madness. 

The wolf, as well externally as internally, so nearly resembles the dog, that 
he seems modelled upon the same plan ; and yet^ lie only offers the reverse of 
the medal. If his form be like, his nature is so different, that he only preserves 
the ill qualities of the dog, without any of his good ones. Indeed, they are so 
dilJerent in their dispositions, that no two animals can have a more perfeot 
antipathy to each other. A young dog shudders at the sight of a wolf; be even 


* CowAiinicE ov TJXE Wolf. — Though 
the wolf is vulgarly considered to be a very 
tenilic animal, his cowardice, unless when he 
is congregated in droves, has been years ago 
detected by those keen inquirers the poets, 
(U)wlcy, speaking of them, says : 

■■ Surli rugf iuflamee the woll’s 'wUd heart andoyes*, 
K<»l)h’»i, ttg he rhlnks, unjustly of hi» pri*e; 

VVhutn uuawau'B the slicjdieid spies, uud draws 
1’he bleatmg lamb fronj olit hi« luviitious jaws ; 

Tlte shepherd, lain l)niiself he would assail, 

Uuf I'e-ir above his hunger does pun ail ; 
j U‘ khoWs bis foe’!* too stiorig. nud must be gone ; 
lie gnus H8 lie looks back, and howls ns he goes on.’ 

"Ihe wnlf may be easily domesticated, Mt 

f/if) I he rest ot history of thft wolf 
a complete model for natiual history. If I 


Graff says, I reared up two young wolves 
until they were full-giott n. They were male 
and female. The latter became so tame, tliat 
she jdayed with me, and liekwl my handa, 
and 1 had her often with me in the sledge in 
winter. Once, when 1 was absent, she got 
loose from the chain she was boimd with, 
and was away three days. When I retuim*d» 
home, I went out on a hill, and called, 
“ Where is my Tussa P ” as she was namedt 
wlien she immediately came home, and fondled 
with me like the most fru ndly dog. Hfie 
could not bear other people!”™ Llovd’s Fuu.n 
SeoRts. 

takein from Mr. Bnffon, and 1 look uj>on it ks 
add or difier. 1 matk it as wmui. 
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»hnnn his scent, which, tboiifirh onknown, is so repiigfnant to his nature, that he 
comes trembling protection near his master. A dog who is stronger 

and who knows his strength, bristles iip at the sight, testihes his animosity, 
attacks him with courage, endeavours to put him to flight, and does all in his 
power to rid himself of a presence that is hateful to him. They never meet 
without either flying or fighting; flgbting for life and death, and without mercy on 
cither side. If the wolf is the stronger, he tears and devours his prey : the dog, 
on the contrary, is more generous, and contents himself with his victory ; he 
does not seem to- think that tfie Uf>dy of a deM enemy mneils well; he leaves him 
where he falls, to serve as food for birds of prey, or for other wolves, since they 
devour each other ; arid when one wolf happens to be desperately wounded, 
the rest track him by his blood, and are sure to show him no merry. 

The dog, even in his savage state, is not cruel ; he is easily tamed, and con- 
tinues lirmly attached to his master. The wolf, when taken young, becomes 
tame, but never has an attachment ; yatiire is stronger in him than education ; 
he resumes, with age, Ins natumi disposiuons, and returns, as soon as he can, to 
the woods from wheure he was taken. Dogs, even of the dullest kinds, seek 
the company of other animals ; thev arc naturally disposed to follow and accom- 
pany other creatures beside themselves; and even by instinct, without any edu- 
cation, take to the care of flocks and IhtcIs. The wolf, on the contrary, is the 
enemy of all society; he does rmt even keep much company with those of his 
kind. When they are seen in packs together, it is not to be considered as a 
peaceful society, but a combination tor war: they testifv their hostile intentions 
by their loud bowlings, and by their lierreness discover a project for attacking 
some great animal, such as a stag or a bull, or to destroy some more redoubtable 
watch dog. Idle instant their Tmlitary expedition is completed, their society is 
at an end ; they then part, and each returns in sdern e to his solitary retreat, 
lliere is not even anv strung aftaclimnits between the male and female; tliey 
seek each other only once a year, and remain but a few days together: they 
always couple ill winter ; at w hudi time several rnal«s are seen following one 
fe‘inale, and this association is still more bloody tlian tiie former: they dispute 
most cruelly, growl, bark, light, and tear each other;, and it sometimes happens 
that the majority kill the wolf which has been chiefly prefered by the female. 
It is nsnal for the she wolf to fly from them all witli him she has chosen; and 
watches this opportunity v^llen the rest are asleep. 

The season hir coupling does not continue above twelve or fifteen days; and 
usually commences among the oldest, those wliicli are young being later in 
their desires. The m.vlc.s liave no fixed time for engendering ; they pass from 
one female to the other, beginning at tlie end of Deeemlier, and ending at the 
latter end of February . The time of pregnanc y is about three months and a 
haJf ; and the young wolves are round Imm the latter end of April to the 
beginning of *lniy. Hie long continuance cd' the wolf’s pregnancy is suflicient 
to make a distinction betwTcn it and the dog; did not also the fiery herceness of 
the eyes, the howl instejul of barking, and tlie greater duration of its life, leave 
no doubt of its being an animal of its own particular species. In other respects, 
however, they are entirely alike ; the widf couples exactly like the dog, the 
parts are formed in the same manner, and tlieir sciiaration hindered by the same 
cause. VVhen the she-wolves arc near tiieir time of bringing forth, they seek 
some very tufted spot, in the thickest of the forest; in the middle of this 

they make a small opening, cutting away the ihorn.s and briars with their teeth, 
and afterwards carry tliither a great ipianlity of moss, which they form into 
a M for their young ones. They generally bring tbrth five or six, and some- 
times even to nine at a litter. The eubs are brought forth, like tliOse of the 
bitch, with the eyes closed; the dam suckles (hem for some weeks, and teaches 
lliem betimes to ejit flesh, which she pTi‘pare» for tfiem, by chewing it first herself. 
Some time after she brings them stronger food, hares, partridges, and birds yet 
alive. The young wolves begin by playing with them, and end by killing them. 
The doni then strips them of their feathers, tears them in pieces, ami Lnv< s to 
' each of them a share. Tliey do not leave (he den vvhere they have boon littered. 
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till they are six weeks or two months old. 7’hey then loHow the old one, wl>o 
leads them to drink to the trunk of some old tree where the water has settled, 
or at some pool in the neighbourhood. If she apprehends any danger, she 
instantly conceals them \n the first convenient place, or brings them bach to their 
former retreat In this manner they follow her for some months ; when they arc 
attacked, she defends them with all her strength, and more than usual ferocity. 
Although at other times more timorous than tlie male, at that season she becomes 
bold and fearless ; willing perhaps to teach the young ones future courage by 
her own example. It is not till they are about ten or tw^elve months old, and 
until they have slied their first teeth, and completed the new , that she thinks them 
in a capacity to shift for themselves. Tlien, when they have acquired arms 
from nature, and have learned industry and courage from her example, she declines 
all future care of them, being again engaged in bringing up a new progeny,^ 

The woK’ grows grey as be grows old. and his teeth wear, like those ot mcwst 
other animals, by using. He sleeps when his belly is full, or when he is fatigued, 
rather by day thanfniglit ; and always, Ifke the dogi is very easily waked. He 
drinks frequently ; and in times of drought, when there is no water to be found 
in the trunks of old trees, or in the pools about the forest, he comes often, in the 
da,v, down to the brooks or the lakes in the pkin. Although very voracious, he 
supports hunger for a long time, and often lives four or five days without food, 
provided he be supplied with water. 

The wolf lias great strength, particularly in Ins forc-parl s. in the muscles of his 
neck and his jaws. He carries off a sheep in liis mouth without letting it touch 


IIajuts of Wolves. — During the ardu- 
ous journeys of Captain Fi.inklin to the 
shores of the Polar Sea, he and his com- 
panions were otteu obliged to dispute their 
scanty food with the prowling wolves ot those 
inclement regions. On one occasion, when 
they had cajituied a moose-deer, aii<l had 
bulled a part of the body, the wolves abso- 
lutely dug it out fiom their very feet, and <le- 
voured it, while the weary men were sleeping. 
On another occasion, when the tiavellers had 
killed a deer, they saw, by the flashes of the 
aurora borealis, eight wolves waiting aiound 
for their share of the prey; and the intense 
howling of the ferocious animals, and the 
cracking of the ice by which they were sui- 
rounded, pievented them sleeping even if they 
had dared. But the wolves were sometimes 
caterers for the huugiy wandeiers in these 
dt eary regions. When a group of wolves and 
a flight of crowds were discoveied, the travel- 
leis knew that theie wa.s acaicass to l>e di- 
vided ; and they sometimes succeeded m 
obtaining a share of the prey, it it had been 
recently killed. Even the wolves have a fear 
of man. 

Anecdote. — Dr. Richardson, having the 
first watch, had gone to the summit of the hill, 
and remained seated, contemplating the nver 
that washed the precipice under his feet, long 
after dusk had hid distant objects from his 
view. His thoughts were, perhaps, far dis- 
taiu from the surrounding scenery, when he 
w<is roused by an indistinct noise behind him ; 
jMsd, 0, groking round, perceived that nine 
wolv^1j|^ tanged themselves in the form of 
a credc<sl5i|i and were advancing, apparently 
with tile intenfiim of diiving him into tha 


rivi'i On his rising up, they halted; and 
when he advanced, they made wa^*^ for his 
passage down to tJie tents. The lormatioa 
ot a crescent is the mode geneially adopted 
by a pack ol vvtiUes to prevent the cscaj^ie of 
any animal winch they chase. 

Cunning of Wolves — The following pa,v- 
sage from (he same work shows the extreme 
cimiiing of Wolves lu the pursuit of a creature 
of superior sjiecd , — 

So much snow had fallen on the night 
of the 24th, that the track ive intended to lol- 
low was comjdetely coveix*ri ; and our march 
to-flay was very fatiguing. We passed the 
remains of two red deer, lying at the bases 
of perpendicular cliffs, from the summits of 
winch the}’ had probably been forced by the 
wolves. Tliese voiacious animals, who are 
inferior in speed to the moose ot red deer, arc 
said fivquently to have recourse to this expe- 
dient, 111 places where extensive plains are 
bounded b} precipitous cliffs, \yhilsf the 
deer are quietly grazing, the wolves assemble 
in gieat numbers, and foiming a crescent, 
cieep slowly towards the herd, so as not to 
alarm them much at first; hut when they 
perceive that they have fahly hemmed in the 
unsuspecting creatures, and cut off their re- 
tieat across the plain, they move more quickly, 
and with hideous yells terrify their prey, and 
urge them to flight by the only open way, 
which is towards the precipice j apjiearing to 
know tliat, when the herd is once at full speed, 
it is easily driven over the clifli the K*armost 
urging on those that are before. The wolves 
tlien descend at leisure, and feast on the man- 
gled carcasses.”— FnANKLiN. 
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the ground, and runs with it much swifter than the shepherds who pursue him ; so 
that nothing but the dogs c»n overtake and oblige him to quit his prey. He 
bites cruelly, and always with greater vehemence in proportion as he is least 
resisted ; for he uses precautions with such animals as attempt to stand upon th<‘ 
defensive. He is ever cowardly, and never tights but when under a necessity 
of satisfying hunger, or making good his retreat. When he is wounded b> a 
bullet, he is heard to cry out; and yet, when surrounded by the peasants, and 
attacked with clubs, he never howls as the dog under correction, but delends 
liuriself in silence, and dies as hard as lie lived. ^ 

The wolf smells a carcass at more than a league’s distance ; he also pei'Ceivcs 
living animals a great wTiy off, and follows them a long time upon tiie scent 
Wlienever he leaves the wood, he aUvajs takes care to go out against the wind. 
When just come to its extremity, he stops to examine, h> his smell, on all sides, 
the ernarialifuis that may come either from his enemy or his prey, which he \ery 
nicely distinguishes. He prefers those animals whieli he kills himself to those 
he linds dead ; and yet he does not disdain tliese when no better is to be had. 
He is particularly fond of liuinan flesh; and perliaps, jf he were sntliciently 
powerful, be woulrl eat no orher. Wolves liavc been seen ft*llowing armies, and 
arriving in numbers upon the field of battle, where they devoured such dead 
bodies as were left upon flie field, or lint negligent! \ iiiteied. These, when 
ont^e accustomed to human th sli, ever alb rscek partieularly to attack mankind, 
and choose to fall upon the shepherd latluT than hlsS iloek. We have had a 
late instance of two or three of the^e keei)ing a whole ]»ro\ince, for more than a 
month, in a continual alarm. 

It sometimevS happi ris that a whole countrv is called out to extirpate these 
most dangerous invaders. The hunting the wolf is a favourite diversion among 
the great ol some countries ; and it must b*' confessed it seems to be the most 
useful of any. 

The wolf ii* sometimes hunted with harriers ; but ns he always goes stniiglil 
forward, and often holds his speed for u whole dav together, tliis kind of chase 
is tedious and disagreeable, at least if the barriers are not assisted l>y grey- 
liounds, wdio may harass him at evei> view. Several other arts have been also 
used to take and destroy tins noxioics anno 1. ile is surrounded and wounded 
by men and large house-dogs ; lie is seemed in traps ; he is poisoned b} carcasses 
prepared and placed for that purpose, and is caught in pit fills. “ UesSner tells 
us of a friar, a woman, and a wolf, bt ing taken in one of these, all in the same 
night. 'Idle woman lost her senses with the fright, tlie fiiar his reputation, and 
the wolf lii.s life. All these disasters, however, do not prevent this aniinars 
multiplying in great numbers, partieularlv ui countries where the woods arf' 
plenty. France, Spain, and Italy are grcallj infested with them ; but England, 
Ireland, and Si'otland are happily set fioe.'t' 

King Edgar is said to be the first who attempted to rid this kingdom of sueh 
disagreeable irimub^s, by coiuimiting the punishment for certain crimes into (he 


* Woi.K Cn vsi':. — Lonl Byron's description alone, the following animals were destroyed 
of u chase hy wolves is so gia^ihic, that no by wolves in 1 823. The account is an official 
apology is requisite for its insertion here. one. 

Horses . . ^ 


We ruatled through the. leuvos like ifclud, 
shrubs and irises arid wolves Induud ; 

By night 1 heard them on ilio hitck, 

Their twKjp caiuo Tiard ujwu our back. 

With tholrlong galloiJ, wliich can tire 
'I’ho houud'B deep note, the hunter’s flr« : 
Where'er we flew they follow ed on, 

Nor Icfl us with the morning sun ; 

Behind I saw them aearetj u I'ood, 

At d.vy-hreak winding through the wood ; 

A ud throui^h the uight hud heard then ftnit 
Tlic'ir stealing, lustnug step tepeut.— M azkpi'A, 

f DesTnucTiow of Live Stock by Woj.vks 
IN Klssia — III the government of Ltvoma 


Fowls 


1,24.3 

Horned Cattle 


1,807 

Calves 


>33 

Sheep 



Lambs 


72t> 

Goats 


2, .545 

Kids 


1^^3 

Swine 


4.1.90 

Sucking Fig'i 


312 

Hogs 


7i)3 

Civcse , . 


073 


Ani '■tNA Oh SciKNCK, 1 S.'i 1. 
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acceptance of a number of wolves’ tongues from each criminal, {g) However, 
some cemtnries alter, these animals were again increased to such a de^rree, as to 
become fbe object of royal attention ; accordingly, lOd ward the First issued out 
his mainkte to one Peter Corbet to superintend and assist in the destruction (d‘ 
them. They are said to have infested Ireland loner after they vvere extirpated in 
England; however, the oldest men in that country remember nothing of iln .s. 
animals; and it is probable that there have been none there for more (h;o» 
a century past Scotiaiul also is totally free. 

Tht colour of this animal differs according to the difterent climates when* 1' 
is bred, and often changes even in the same counlr>. Ihside the ct)inin(M. 
wolves which are found in France and Germany, there are ethers with ll\ Les 
hair, inclining to yellow. These are more savage and less noxions (hiti 
former, neither approaching the flocks nor halntations, and living rather i)v »e 
chuvse than rapine. In the northern climates they are found some ipnte blai h, 
and some white all over. The former are larger and stronger than tliose ol’ o. 
other kinds. 

The species is very nmrh diirns* d in v very part of the vvorid, being found m 
Asia, A;.ica, and in America, at; well ?s Europe. 'I'he wolves of Senega’ 
resemble those of T'Vam e. t \ce, * that the} are larger and much tierei r 
than those of Europe d’iiose ol Eg\,d are smaller than those of Greece. In 
the East the wolf is framed u)) foi a show, being taught to dance and plnv 
tricks; and oneof these thus edmated often sells Ibr four or live hundred crowns. 
“ ly is said that in Lapland tlie wolf will never altaek a reundeer that is seen 
haltered, for this wary animal, being v^ell accpiaiuted Aith the nature of a trap, 
suspects one wherever it perceives a lope. However, when he sees the deer 
entirely at liberty, he seldom fads to destroy it. 

The wolf of North America is bhu.ker and much less than those in other 
parts of the world, and approaches nearer in form to the dog than those of the 
ordinary kind.^g") In fact, they were made use of as sueh by llie savages, till 
the Europeans introduced others; and even now, on the reuioPr shores, or the 
more inland parts of the country, the savages still make use of the.se animals in 
hunting.^ They are very tame and gentle ; and those of this kind that art; wili! 
are neither so large nor so tierce as a European wolf, nor do tliey evei attack 
mankind. They go together in large packs by nig in lo hunt the deer, which 
they do as well as any dogs in England ; and it is i oulidenlly asserted tliat one 
of them is sufficiotif to run down a deer. (^'■) \^ henever they arc seen along the 

banks of those rivers near which the wandermg natives piu h their huts, it is 
taken for granted that the bison or the deeraie not i'ar oil; and the savages 
affirm that the vvolvt's c<uiie with the tidings, in oidcr to have the garbage, after 
the animal has been killcMi by the hunters. Catesby adds a circumsIajuA rela- 
tive to these animals, whuli, if true, iiivalidatoH many of Mr. Bull'on’s obsi iva 
tions in the fon’guiug hi.st(>ry. He as.serts, that these being the only dog , usefi 
by the Americans, before the arrival of the Europeans among them, tin y ^u\c 
since engendered togetlier, and that their breed lias become prolific ; wlm li 
proves the dog and the wolf to be of the same npti h\s. It were to lie wished 

* WoLYKsor Huuson’sBay — Mr.Macnab om; tmu-. Tlit; small sized are found ui Ibo 
informs ua^ that in Hudson’s Bay there are plains and boundless piaincs when; the bulla- 
three varieties of the species, distinguished loos resort ; there they are nununous, and are 
by the size of their skins, and the colour of often seen in dozens, minoying and feeding 
the fur. In two kinds the colours of the on these animals, 'fhese never change to a 
felt are alike; the greatest number are grey, white, colour iu winter. The third are of a 
interspersed with hWk hairs, particularly about beautiful white, like the arctic fox, the fui 
the upper part of the hind-legs; a tew of being much longer, thicker, and more vain 
noth sizes are found black, and some of a able ; they are never found but m sterile au 
dingy while; the large.st are always iu woody desert regions, where the solitary E-wjuunau . 
regions, seldom seen in numbers together ; ranges the dreary waste, 
seven is the greatest asseinblage ever seen at 

(g) British Zoology, p. 62. (g) Brookes’s Natural History^ vol, i. p. l<)8. 

(g) Dictionaiie Raison4e. Loup, 
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fhal fills fact were Ix'Ucr asccrtaincfl ; should then know to a certainty in 
\\ IciLdcf^ree flic dojr and ^\olf resemble each oilier, as well in nature as in 
conPinKition ; we riii^lif thdi, perhaps, be enabled to improve the breed of 
mir do^s, by bririf^in^j them back to their native Ibrms and mstlnclrf ; we might, 
b\ erossnif’ the stniin, restore that race of those bold animals, which the ancients 
a siHp Us w’l're inort‘ than a match for the lion.^" 

Huwt^ver this animal may be nselul in North Vrnerlca, the wolf of Europe m 
vrr\ noAmus aiuinal* and s* an e any thing behmging to him is good, except 
hi" 'kiie Ot ihi- the furriers make a covenrij^ that is warm and durable, though 

< n. ] aud un' ighily. His tlesh is \t r} mdiflt'n iit, and seeiiis to be disliked by 
di oMu'i annu.d-j, !k» other rreatun' In ing known to eat the wolf's flesh, except 

('ll liioeeit. He hTt allie- a most to'tid \ap(Uir lrf>m his jaws, as his food is 
ui *. nunn-itr, oben putrid, t^. ’ >». Ido* ‘ cleaniv. In sljort, every way offensive, 
' (;^>e aspect. ‘ Mghtfid nou],; n iiisupporta bl. odtmr, a perverse disposition, 

( ' »• habits, h(' IS tial^ t'vi whih' living, ami iisclt ss wljt'ii dead.* 

'mi:!-H)X.-d” < i .. t • 'mliv n 
' 1 ,'dcs (lie woli'and (!ic doe, intcru'dlv 
an 1, although lie ddb-rs greativ ti . m 
both m size and ( arnagi \et when w* 

< oMu to fxaiinne Ins shupt's !»uuut,d\ 

'hint' will apjM ar to 1)'' 'vt. htth' ({.i- 
fenn e ni i lu" tlescri; ‘am. t^re, b r 
nislanct'. a jiaintcr to diaw irom a mdo 
!;d lii'itnriarr" I'X.n ti st '■ . r-ption *';i, 

I gure of a dog , a w mH, and a i<»\. v. itk ad 
ha V mg ('V( r seen citijci . Ik' vvtmld Im v » t v 
apt to {'oidound id! tticse .luimals l(^gc 
iher , or ratlu'i Ic' would bi' in.abjt- :u 
catt h tluisc pi'Cidiar outlines th d no *ic 



( ! urcipi ,itj l‘\ X ') 


sf'njdion ( an sujiph . 

I he fox Is of a sicndeit'r make than TIu 
the f/irrvier is above tlirec 1 (m l and a lialf ) i 
tlin (' inches. 'I'hc lad ' ' ln\ ah o is h 
its nose i.s smaller, and a; hmg m i-»' i 


rarb 


, and not near so large * for ax 
iht otht r is not above two fee^t 
:i , ’ jwution, and mort‘ liusliy ; 

-f the gic\ hound, and 


ds him si'tler. ( fn the t-diei !nnd, d ddh rs finm be d(ig in liaviiig its e\f.s 
“ddKjueiv sdnafed, like fliose • 1 the web, p, tais an- thii ( ted .dsv^ in the same 
niannei as Ihosi* of the wolf, and ds hea<i k eipialh large in jnotmrtum to its 
Mi/.e It diifers stdl moT-' t'lom the blog ni ds t rong . asj ve smell, which is 
pe<-uljar to I1 k‘ sjxm n . .\nd old n the j .nt*>e ot then death i ! <wv ever, some are 
ign UrOiti) of opinion -hat .» will kc» }i off ini<si)ons dis(,>ses, and they preserve 
this anmiai near th«'ir habil.ilnms lor that mtv puipos*. 

'i'h<' tov has smee the beginning been fminas fvvi his - unnmg and his arts, and 
be pailly merits his reputation (g) \V dhout .^tempting to oppose either the 
dogs or the shepherds, without atbiekmg th* floek, or alannmg the village, he 
funks an easier ivay to subsist, and gams f»v his address what is denied to his 
stre ngth oi eourage. i^atienf ,iud prudent, hr waits the opportuint\ of dejirc- 
datioii, and varies his conduit wdli every m cjosnm. Ills whole study is Ins 
preservation; although msirlv as indelatigable, and actually more swift than the 
Wolf, ho tloes not entirely trust to either, but makes limisell an asylum^ to 


* Mvoness. — The wolf is soniefinu-s af 
fcclcd wdh madiiess, m NyinpUmis and nui 
K UneijrcM'Xiictlv sinnl.u to that which atfecls 
till (log. Tins disease, as it happens to tfieni 
in du* dejitti of wiidi'r. c.innol ho attninili'd 
(n tin gre,it hr.d of thv' dog days. lathe 
iioitlu'ia parts of the vvoild,they licipiciitly in 
the s[»niig gel upon the fields oi ice adjoining 


tile ‘ ea. fur th,' parfiovc of jireymg upon young 
Si ais. which du>\ there find asleep; but vast 
pieces iif the a’c occasionally detaching ikself 
from the ui e«s. tla y are earned with it to 
a gMMt dishujce tiom the land, where they 
pi'iisli, .iiuidsi the most hideous and dreadful 
howUngs. 


Ihittbiu Kenaul. 
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which he retires in case of necessity^ where he shelters himself from danger^ and 
brings np his young. ^ ^ ^ 

As among men, those who lead a domestic life are more civilized, andWore 
endued with wisdom, than those who wander from place to place, so, in the 
kiferior ranks of animated nature, the taking possession of a home supposes 
a degree of instinct which others are without(^) The choice of the situation for 
this domicile, the art of making it convenient, of hiding its entrance, and 
•eciiring it against more powerful animals, are all so many marks of superior skill 
and UKUistiy. The fox is furnished with both, and turns them to his advantage. 
He generally keeps his kennel at the edge of the wood, and yet within an e^y 
journey of some neighbouring cottage. From thence he listens to the crowing 
of the cock, and the cackling of the domestic fowls. He scents them at a dis- 
tance ; he seizes his opportunity, conceals his approaches, creeps slyly along, 
makes the attack, and seldom returns without his booty, if he be able to get 
into the yard, he begins by levelling all the poultry without remorse, and 
carrying olf part of tlie spoil, hides it at some convenient distance, and again 
returns to the charge. Taking off another fowl in the same manner, he hides 
that also, but not in the same place ; and this he practises for several times 
together, until the approach of day, or the noise of the domestics, give him 
warning to retire. The same arts are practised when be finds birds entangled 
in springes laid for them by the fowler; the fox takes care to be beforehand, 
▼ery expertly takes the bird out of the snare, hides it for three or four days, and 
knows very exactly when and where to return to avail himself of the hiddea 
treasure. He is equally alert in seizing the young bares and rabbits, before 
they have strength enough to escape him ; and when the old ones are wounded 
and fatigued, he is sure to come upon them in their moments of distress, and to 
show them no mercy. In the same manner he finds out birds’ nests, seizes the 
partridge and the quail while sitting, and destroys a large quantity of game. 
The woff is most hurtful to the peasant, but the fox to the gentleman. In short, 
nothing that can be eaten seems to come amiss ; rats, mice, serpents toads, and 
lizards. He will, when urged by hunger, eat vegetables and insects ; and those 
that live near the sea-coasts will, for want of other food, eat crabs, shrimps, and 
shell-fish. The hedge-hog in vain rolls itself up into a ball to oppose him ; this 
determined glutton teases it until it is obliged to appear uncovered, and then he 
devours it. The wasp and the wild bee are attacked with eaual success. Al- 
though at first they fly out upon their invader, and actually oblige him to retire, 
this 18 but for a few minutes, until be has rolled himself upon the ground, and 
thus crushed such as stick to his skin ; he then returns to the charge, and at last, 
by perseverance, obliges them to abandon their combs, which he greedily de- 
vours, both wax and honey. 

The chase of the fox requires less preparation than that of the wolf, and it is 
also more pleasant and amusing. He is usually pursued by a large kind of 
harrier or hound, assisted by terriers, or a smaller breed, that follow him into his 
kennel,a]ftd attack him there. The instant be perceives himself pursued, he makes 
to his kennel, and takes refuge at the bottom of it, where for awhile he loses 
the cry of bis enemies ; but the whole pack coming to the mouth, redouble their 
vehemence and rage, and the little temer boldly ventures in. It often happens 
that the kennel is made under a rock, or among the roots of old trees ; and in such 
cases the fox cannot be dug out, nor is the terrier able to contend with him at the 
bottom of bis hole. By this contrivance he continues secure ; but when he can 
be dug out, the usual way is to carr^im in a bag to some open country, and there 
set him loose before the hounds. The hounds and the men follow, barking and 
shouting wherever he runs ; and the body being strongly employed, the mind 
has not time to make any reflection on the futility of the pursuit. What adds 
to this entertainment is the strong scent which the fox leaves, that always keeps 
up a full cry ; although as his scent is stronger than that of the hare, it is much 
sooner evaporated. His shifts to escape when all retreat is cut off to his kennel 


{g') Buffon, Rlcaxd. 
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are various and surprising. He always chooses the most wood^r county, and 
take# those paths that are most embarrassed with thorns and briars. He does 
not double^ nor use the unavailing shifts of the hare ; but flies in a direct line 
before the hounds^ though at no very great distance ; manages his stren^ : 
takes to the low and plasny grounds, where the scent will be apt to lie ; and 
at last, when overtaken, he defends himself with desperate obstiiiacy, and 
fights in silence to the very last gasp.'^ 

The fox, though resembling tlie dog in many respects, is nevertheless very 
distinct in his nature, refusing to engender vnth it; and though not testifyins^e 




animal also brings forth fewer at a time than the dog, and that but once a year. 
Its litter is generally from four to six, and seldom Jess than three. The female 
goes with young about six weeks, and seldom stirs out while pregnant, but 
makes a bed for her young, and takes every precaution to prepare for their pro- 
duction. When she finds the place of their retreat discovered, and that her 
young have been disturbed during her absence, she removes them one after 
the other in her mouth, and endeavours to find them out a place of better 
security. A remarkable instance of this animal’s parental affection happened 
while 1 was writing this history, in the county of Essex. A sbe-fox that had, 
as it should seem, but one cub, w^as unkennelled by a gentleman’s hounds, near 
Chelmsford, and notlv pursued. In such a case, when her own bfe was in immi- 
nent peril, one would think it was not a time to consult the safety of her young ; 
however, the poor animal, braving every danger, rather than leave her cub 
behind to be worried by the dogs, took it up in her mouth, and ran with it in 
this manner for some miles. At last, taking her way through a farmer’s yard, 
she was assaulted by a mastiff, and at last obliged to drop her cub, which was 
taken up by the farmer. I was not displeased to hear that this faithful creature 
escaped the pursuit, and at last got off in safety. The cubs of the fox are bom 
blind, like those of the dog ; they are eighteen months or two years in coming 
to perfection, and live about twelve or fourteen years. 

As the fox makes war upon all animals, so all others seem (o make war upon 
him. The dog hunts him with peculiar acrimony ; the wolf is still a greater 


• Fox-huntinq m Knqland. — Fox-hunt- 
ing haH been long a fashionable field diver- 
sion. Hunting fox or hare, was scarce ever so 
vigorously pursued as at the present period, 
and th(‘nj are conset^uently an immense mira- 
l)er of packs in England. The greater part 
of the country is admirably calculated for this 
species of sport, the midland counties in par- 
ticular. A great portion of the mountainous 

{ mrts of the northern counties is not calcu- 
ated for fox-hunting in the regular way : but 
as they make consiuerable havock among the 
sheep, the shepherds destroy them as oppor- 
tunities offer. There ore many establishments 
for fox hunting in Ireland ; and in the Low- 
lands of Scotland kennels of fox-hounds ara 
to be met with ; but much of the Lowlands 
is ill-adapted for the diversion, while the 
Highlands are altogether out of the question, 
except in the manner adopted by the inhabi- 
tants. Throughout the Highlands, foxes are 
to be found in g^reater numbeis than is con- 
sistent with the safety of the sheep flocks. 
The Highlanders, whenever they discover the 
retreat of the wily leynard, in an accessible 
situation, immediately assail him ; he is dri- 
ven from his hole by a terrier, and, if possible, 
worried on the spot by a stout, rough grey- 
ou nd, assisted, perhaps, by severa. curs.-^li. 


The pleasure of the pursuit is well set 
forth in the spini-stinring song, The Dawn 
of Day,” by Robert Bloomfield, the Faimer't 
Boy. Many a morning does these straina 
ring ever the lea, and crack the welkin.” 

Tht- grey eye of morning was dear to my youth. 
When I sprang like the roe from my bso. 

With the glow of the pawoni, tbo feelings of truth. 
And the light haiid oTTiinti ou my head. 

For then 'twaa my maxim through lifts to be free. 
And to eport my short moments away : 

The cry of the noands was music fbr me, 

My glory — ^the dawn of the day. 

In yellow-leaved antumn, the hue of the mom 
Gave promiM of rapture to come ; 

The melody woke in the sound of the horn. 

As we cheer’d tire old ft>x from his home ; 

The breeze and the shout met the sun's early beao^ 
With the village response in ftiU play * 

All vigour, m ^ stetnl leapt the fence or the stream. 
And \%as foremost at dawn of the day. 

The well-timed halloo that shook the green wood. 
And arrested the ploughman’s gay song, 

Gave nerve to the nunten, and fire to the blood 
Of the hounds as they bounded along. 

And shall 1 roUiiquish the joy of my heart, 

Wtiile years with my strength roll away ? 

Hark ! the horn— bring my horse — see, they’re read^ 
to start ; 

fCallyho ! at the dawning of day. 
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and more necessitous enemy, who pursues him to his very retreat. Some pre- 
tend to aay that, to keep the wolf away, the fox lays at the mouth of its k^mnei 
a certam herb, to which the wolf has a particulhr aversion. This, whicn no 
doubt is a fable, at least shows that these two animals are as much enemies to 
each other as to all the rest of animated nature. But the fox is not hunted by 
quadmneda alone ; for the birds, who know him for their mortal enemy, attend 
him in his excursions, and give each other warning of their approaching danger. 
The -daw, the magpie, and the black-bird conduct him along, perching on the 
hedges as he creeps below, and, with their cries and notes of hostility, apprize 
w other animals to beware : a caution which they perfectly understand, and put 
into pracdce. The hunters themselves are olten informed by the birds of the 
place of his retreat, and set the dogs into those thickets where they see tliern 
parttcnlarly noisy and querulous. So that it is the fate of this petty plunderer 
to be detested by every rank of animals ; all the weaker classes shun, and all 
the stronger pursue him. 

The fox, of all wild 
animals^ is most subject 
to the influence of cli- 
mate; and there are 
found as many varieties 
in this kind almost as in 
any of the domestic ani- 
msils.(^) The generality 
of foxes, as is well 
known, are red : but 
there are some, though 
not in England, of a 
greyish cast ; and Buflbn 
asserts that the bp of the 
tail in all foxes is white ; 
which, however, is not 
so in those of this country* 

In the colder countries 
round the pole, the foxes are of all colours : black, blue, grey, iron-grey, silver- 
grey, white, white with red legs, white with ^ 

black heads, white with the tip of the tail 
black, red with the throat and belly entirely 
white, and lastly with a stripe of black run- 
ning along the Wk, and another crossing it 
at the shoulder8.(^) The common kind, 
however, is more universally diffused than 
any of t|be former, being found in Europe, in 
the temperate climates of Asia, and also iii 
America^ they are very rare in Africa, and 
in the countries lying under the torrid 

(Silver Fox.) 



(Grey^Fox.) 




(The Fennecus Cerdo.) 

Buflbn, R^nard 


♦ Tiir Fkiwecus Cerdo.— This Iwautiful 
and extraordinary animal, or at least one of 
its genus, was first made known to Kuro- 
pean naturalists by Bmee, who receivwl it 
frotn his dragoman, whilst consul general at 
Algiers. It is frequently met with in the 
date territories of Africa, where the anirnals 
are hunted for their skins, which ate after- 
wards sold at Mecca, and then exported to 
India. Bruce kept his animal alive for seve- 
ral months, and took a drawing of it in water 
colours, of the natural size, a copy of whicli, 

(jl') Ibid. 
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THE JACKAL.— The jackal is one of the commonest wild animals in the 
East; and yet there is scarce any less 
known in Europe, or more confusedly 
described by natural historians. In 
general we are assured that it resem- 
bles the fox in figure and disposition, 
but we are still ignorant of those nice 
distinctions by which it is known to be 
of a different species. 

The species of the jackal is diffused 
all over Asia, and is found also in 
most parts of Africa, seeming to take 
up the place of the wolf, which in those 
countries is not so common. Iliert 
seems to be many varieties among 
them ; those of the w armest climates 
appear to be the largest^ and their 
colour i.s rather of a reddish bro’vn (jackoL) 

than of that beautiful yellow by which 
the smaller jackals are chiefly distinguished. 

Although the species of the wolf approaches very near to that of the dog, yet 
the jackal seems to be placed between them ; to the savage fierceness of the 
Wolfit adds the impudent familiarity of the dog.(jg) Its cr^’ is a howl, mixed 
with barking, and a lamentation res(Mnbling that of human distress. It is more 
noisy in its pursuits even than the dog, and more voracious than the wolf. The 
jackal never goes alone, but always in a pack of forty or fifty together. These 
unite regularly every day, to form a combination against the rest of the forest 
Nothing then can escape them ; they are content to take up with the smallest 
aiiirnals : and yet, when thus united, they have courage to face the largest 
I'hey seem very little afraid of mankind; but pursue their game to the very 
doors, without testifying either attachment or apprehension, riicy enter inso- 
lently into the sheep-folds, the yards, and the stables, and, when ihey can tirid 
nothing else, devour the leather harness, boots, and shoes, and runoff with what 
they had not time to swallow. 

They not only attack the living but the dead. They scratch up with their 
feet the new-made graves, ami devour the corjise how putrid soever. In those 
countries therefore, where they abound, they are obliged to beat the earth over 

on transparent papt'r, was clandestinely made <v.'*dmgly unquiet as night came on. Th*" 
hy his servant. Mr. Brander, into whose aliove Feiinoc wms about ten inches 
hands the Fennecm tell after Bruce left the tail five inches and a ({uarter, near m 
Algiers, gave an account of it in ‘‘ Some inch of it on the tip, hhick The colour of the 
Swedish Transactions,” but refusetl to let the Inxly was dirty white, bordering on cream 
figure 1)6 published, the drawing having been colour; the hair on the belly rather whiter, 
unfairly obtained. Bruce asserts that this softer, and longer than on the rest ot the 
animal is described in many Arabian iKKiks, body. Ilis look was sly and wily ; he built 
under the name of El Fmncc^ which appeU his nest on trees, and did not liurrow m the 
lation he conceives to he derived from the earth. 

Greek word for a palm or date-tree. Naturalists, especially those of France, 

The favourite food of Bruce’s Fennec was were long induced to sus[)ect the truth of 
dates or any sweet fruit ; but it was also Bruce’s description of this oiumal ; but a 
very fond of eggs ; when hungry it would specimen from the interior of Nubia, and 
eat bn'tul, es|>ecially with honey or sugar, jireserved in the museum at Franckfort, has 
Ills attention was immediately attracted if a recently been engraved ; ami thus the matter 
hml flew near him, and he would watch it isnearlyseitledby the animal belonging to the 
with an eagerness that could hardly be di- genus Vanis^ and the siih-geuus l ulpes; 
verted from its object ; but he was dreadfully the luimlHjr of teeth and form, being pre- 
afraid ol a cat, Bruce never heard that he cisely the same as the fine, which it also re- 
had any voice. During the dav he was in- senibles in its feet, number of toes, ajid form 
dined to bleep, hut hecunie restless and ex* ot tail. — M itiioR, Vul. X, 

('/,') Buffun, \ol xkvii p 52. 
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the grave, and to mix it with thoriiH, to prevent the jackals from scraping it 
away. They always assist each other as well in this employment of exhuma- 
tion, as in that of the chase. While they are at this dreary work, they exhort 
each other by a most mournful cry, resembling that of children under chastise- 
ment ; and when they have thus dug up the body, they share it amicably between 
them. These, like all other savage animals, when they have once tasted of 
human flesh, can never after refrain from pursuing mankind. They watch 
the burying-grounds, follow armies, and keep in the rear of caravans. They 
may t>e considered as the vulture of the quadruped kind ; every thing that once 
had animal life, seems equally agreeable to them ; the most putrid substances 
are greedily devoured ; dried leather, and anything that has been rubbed with 
grease, how insipid soever in itself, is siiflicient to make the whole go down. 

They hide themselves in holes by day, and seldom appear abroad till night- 
fall, when the jackal that has first hit upon the scent of some larger beast gives 
notice to the rest by a howl, which it repeats as it runs ; while all the rest, that 
are within hearing, pack in to its assistance. 

The lion, the tiger, and the panther, whose appetites are superior to their 
swiftness, attend to the call of the jackal, and follow in silence at some distance 
behirid.(;^) The jackal pursues the whole night with unceasini; assiduity, keep- 
ing up the cry, and with great perseverance at last tires down ds prey ; but just 
at the moment it supposes itself going to share the fruits of its labour, the lion 
or the leopard comes in, satiates himself upon the spoil, and his pour provider 
must be content with the bare carcass he leaves beliind.*^ It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, if the jackal be voracious, since it so seldom has a suffi- 
ciency ; nor that it feeds on putrid substanccvs, since it is not permitted to feast 
on what it has newly killed. Beside these enemies, the jackal has still ano- 
ther to cope with, for between him and the dog there is an irreconcileable anti- 
pathy, and they never part without an engagement. The Indian peasants often 
chase them as we do foxes ; and have learned, by experience, when they have 
got a lion or a tiger in their rear. Upon such occasions they keep their dogs 
close, as they would be no match for such formidable animals, and endeavour to 
put them to flight with their cries. When the lion is dismissed, they more 
easily cope with the jackal, who is as stupid as it is impudent, and seems much 
better fitted for pursuing than retreating. It sometimes happens that one of 
them steals silently into an ont-hoiise, to seize the poultry, or devour the furni- 
ture, but hearing others in full cry at a distance, without thought, it instantly 
answers the call, and tlius betrays its own depredations. The peasants sally out 
upon it, and the foolish animal finds, too late, that its instinct was too powerful 
for its safety. 


• The Jackal, the Lion’s Provider. — 
This animal has been popularly called the 
lion’s provider. The common notion that he is 
in confederacy with the lion, as above shown 
to be, is an erroneous one. At the cry of the 
jackal, echoed as it is by hundreds of similar 
voices through the woods and arid plains, the 
lion, whose ear is dull, rouses himself into 
action. He knows that some unhappy wan- 
derer from the herds has crossed the path of 
the jackal, and he joins in the pursuit. Of 
this nocturnal cry we have the most fearful 
accounts. *• The chacal’s shriek,” has been 
often described as more terrific than the howl 
of the hyaena, or the roai of the tiger; and it 
prolmbly is most alarming, from its singular 
dreariness amidst the lonely regions in which 
it is heard. Cajitain Beechy describes it well, 
in his account of the Expedition to explore 


the Northern Coasts of Africa. “ The cry 
of the jackal, has something in it rather ap- 
palling, when heard for the first time at 
night ; and as they usually come in packs, 
the first shriek which is uttered, is alwa}s 
the signal for a general chorus. We hardly 
know a sound which partakes less of har- 
mony ; and indeed, the sudden burst of the 
answering, long-piotracted scream, succeed- 
ing immediately to the opening note, is 
scarcely less impressive than the roll of the 
thunder-clap immediately after a flash of 
lightning. The effect of this music is very 
much increased, when the first note is heard 
in the distance, and the answering jell 
bursts out from several points at once, within 
a few yards, or feet, of the place wheie tli > 
auditors are sleeping.” 


(g) Linnai Systema, j). 60. 
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THE ISATIS. — As the jackal is a sort of interoiediate species between the 
dog and the wolf;^') so the 
isatis may be considered as 
placed between the dog and 
the fox. This animal has 
hitherto been 8up^)08ed to 
be only a variety ol the lat- 
ter ; but from the latest ob- 
servations, there is no doubt 
of their bein^ perfectly dis- 
tinct. The isatis is very 
common in all the northern 
countries bordering upon 
the Icy sea ; and is seldom 
found, except in the coldest 
countries. It extremely re- (Isatis.) 

sembles a fox, in the form uf 

its body and the length of its tail; and a dog, in the make of its head and 
the position of its eyes. The hair of these anittials is softer than that of a com- 
mon fox ; some are blue, some are white at one season, and at another of a 
russet brown. Although the whole of its hair be two inches long, thick, tufted 
and glossy, yet the under jaw is entirely without any, and the skm appears bare 
in that part. 

This animal can bear only the coldest climates, and is chiefly seen along the 
coasts of the Icy sea, and upon the banks of the great rivers that discharge 
themselves therein. It is chiefly fond of living in the open country’, and seldom 
seen in the forest, being mostly found in the mountainous and naked regions of 
Norway, Siberia, and Lapland. It burrows, like the fox; and when with 
young, the female retires to lier kennel, in the same manner as the fox is seen to 
do. These holes, which are very narrow, and extremely deep» have many out- 
lets. They are kept very clean, and are bedded at the bottom with moss, for 
the animal to be more at its ease. Its manner of coupling, tune of gestation, 
and number of young, arc all similar to what is found in the fox ; and it usually 
brings forth at the end of May, or the beginning of June. 

Such are the particulars in which this animal difl’ers from those of the dog 
kind, and in which it resembles them : but its most striking peculiarity remaiiKS 
still to be mentioned ; namely, its changing its colour, and being seen at one time 
brown, and at another perfectly while. As w’as already said, some are natu- 
rally blue, and their colour never changes; but such as are to he white, are, 
when brought forth, of a yellow hue, which, in the beginning of September, is 
changed to white, all except along the top of the back, along which runs a stripe 
of brown, and another crossing it down the shoulders, at which time the animal 
is called the crost fox ; however, this brown cross totally disappears before win- 
ter, and then the creature is all over white, and its fur is two inches long : this, 
about the beginning of May, again begins to fall ; and the molting is completed 
about the middle of July, when the isatis becomes brown once more. The fur 
of this animal is of no value, unless it be killed in winter. 

THE H Yi®NA. — The hyaena is the last animal 1 shall mention among those 
of the dog kind, w hich it in many respects resembles, altliough too strongly 
marked to be strictly reduced to any type. The liysena is nearly of the size of a 
wolf ; and has some similitude to that animal in the shape of its head and body. 
The head, at first sight, does not appear to differ, except that the ears of the 
hyaena are longer, and more without hair ; but, upon observing more closely, 
we shall find the head broader, the nose flatter, and not so pointed. The eyes 
are not placed obliquely, but more like those of a dog. The legs, particularly the 
hinder, are longer Uian those either of the dog or t*ie wolf, and different from all 
other quadrupeds, in having but four toes, as well on the fore-feet as on the 



(g) In this description I have followed Mr. Buffon. 
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hinder. Its liair is of a dirfy greyish oolour, marked with black, disposed in waves 
down its body. Its tail is 
short, with pretty long hair; 
and immediately under it, 
above the anus, there is an 
opening into a kind of glandu- 
lar pouch, which separates a 
substance of the consistence 
but not of the odour of civet. 

This opening might have given 
rise to the error of the ancients, 
who asserted, that this animal 
was every year, alternately, 
male and female. Such are 
the most striking distinctions 
of the hyasna, as given us by 
naturalists; which, neverthe- 
less, convey but a very con- 
fused idea of the peculiarity 
of its form. Its manner of holding the head seems remarkable somewhat like 
a dog, pursuing the scent, with the nose near the ground. The head being held 
thus low, the back appears elevated, like that of the hog, which, with a long 
bristly band of hair that runs all along, gives it a good deal the air of that ani- 
mal ; and, it is probable that, from tliis similitude, it first took its name, the 
word kuoina being Greek, and derived from which signifies a sow. 

But no words can give an aoequat. idea ol this animal’s figure, deformity, and 
fierceness More se^^ag^ and itutameable than an} ollu^r cpiadruped, it seems t<» 
be for ever in a state rag', or lapacily, for ever growling, except when 
receiving its food, its eyes then glisten, the bristles of its back all stand up- 
right, its head hangs low, and \et its teeth appear; all which give it a most 
frightful aspect, which a dreadtul howl tends to heighten. This, which I have 
often heard, is very peculiar: its beginning resembles the voice of a man moan- 
ing, and its latter part as ii he were making a violent effort to vomit. As d is 
loud and frequent, it might, jMjrhaps, have been someumes mistaken for that of a 
human voice in distress, and have given rise to the accounts oftlie ancients, who 
tell us, that the hyama makes its moan, to attract unwary travellers, and then 
to destroy them : however tliis be, it seems the most un tractable, and, for its size, 
the most terrible of all other quadrupeds ; nor does its courage fall short of .its 
ferocity; it defends itself against the lion, is a match for the panther, attacks the 
ounce, and seldom fails to conquer.'^ 

• Habits of the Hyjbna. — The peculiar 
powers of the hysena, arising out of the ex- 
traordinary' strength of the jaws and teeth, 
admirably fit him for the purposes which he 
serves in the economy of nature. An inha- 
bitant of warm countries, he principally de- 
rives his subsistence, in common with the 
jackal and the vulture, from those animal re- 
mains, which if unconsuraed, would produce 
the most serious inconvenience. Mr, Pringle 
observes : “ There are several sjHJcies of vul- 
ture in South Africa, but the most common is 
the large light-coloured vultur pererwpierus, 
one of the sacred birds of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. These fowls divide with the hyaenas 
the office of carrion scavengers j and the 
promptitude with which they discover and 
devour every dead carcass, is truly surprising. 

They also instinctively follow any band of 
hunters, or party of men travelling, especially 


in solitary places, wheeling in circles high in 
the air, ri;ady to pounce down upon any 
game that may lie shot, and not inslantl^ 
secured. I have seen a large ox so dexti r- 
ously handled by a flock of these voTacn>us 
fowls, that in the course of three or four 
hours not a morsel, except the Irones and 
skin, which they had contrived to disiiicarnate 
almost entire, remained for the hyeenas. In 
a field of battle in South Africa, no one ever 
buries the dead ; the hixvls and l>ea8ts of ])rt y 
relieve the living of that trouble. Kveii the 
bones, except a few of the most unmanage- 
able parts, finds a sejmlchre in the voracious 
maw of the liyflena.” — Epukkekujks — note. 
Character of tub Hyajna. — The vora- 
city of this animal, its preference of the flesh 
of living carcasses to living prey, and its con- 
sequent propensity to disinter the dead, have 
iHJStowed upon it a character for ferocity not 
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ll 1‘ii ail obscure and solitary animal, to be found cliielly in the most desolate 
and niieuhivated parts of the torrid zone, of which it is a native. (^'•) It resides 
in the caverns of mountains, in the clefts of rocks, or in dens that it lias formed 
for itself under the earth. 'riiouRh taken never so yonnp, it cannot be tamed 
it lives by depredation, like the vvolf, but is much slron;(craiid more courageous. 
It sometimes attacks man, carrie.s otf cattle, follows the flock, breaks open the 
sheep-cots by night, and ravages with insatiable vc/racity. Its eyes siiiiie by 
night; and it is asserted, not without great appearance of truth, that it sees better 
by night than by day. When destitute of other provision, it scrapes up the 
graves, and devours the dead bodies, how putrid soever. 

>Sorae have said that this animal changes the colour of its hair at will ; others, 
that a stone was found in its eye. which, put under a man’s tongue, gave him 
the gift of prophecy ; some have said that he had no joints in the neck, which, 

founded in tiuth. Ill-treatment will render approach to fawn upon those it knows ; and 
it extieniely tunous, hut under opposite cir- were it not for the piejiidices of the pulilic 
cunistiinces, it will exhibit the nioxt remark- on this sohicet. a h}a;na thus tamed, might 
able degree of mildness and ilocility. Its he intrusted with as mucli lilierty as a coiii- 
e.ir'e may he entered with impunity, it will inon dog. — Guivi-iiii. 

Tuh 11 y.*.na. — T ins animal has always been an olject ol aversion to mankind; and 
this feeling has been kept up, 
not only by the hhowiiian\s \ 

sto(i“s of “ that Ciuel uinl 
unl.uiie'ihlo annua!, that iievei 
Was }et tamed oy man," hut 
hy writers on uatiual riis'na, 

Iroui Plinv to oiii own das. ' t 
T hat the liyseuii can he tamed, \ ‘ 

and most cv)aipletely and e' - ^ F 

teiibively so, we have proio. ' ’ 

‘ 'I'he ciulaveious cro'». f 

he spotted h^ani.i) sa)s jiai- \ 

lowMii his Tiavels lii SuMilu I ,, '' ' 

AIik a, “ has ia'viv lie. |j 

ni the Sm viheig, i 
when* it IS now' consult i. u ' 
one of the best huuleis .d'u i 
game, and as huthliil ;uid 
diligent as any of (he (e.m- 
nion sorts of dome'.tie dogs ” 

Jlisliop Ileher saw a geu- (S|...U.sl llvinn.) 

tUmiaii in India, Mi. Tiad), 

who had a li_\a‘na loi s<\rial years, winch some years ago. wa.s so tame, 08 to be allowed 
lollowed him about like a ilog, uiid tawiied to walk about tlie exhibition room He was 
on tliose with whom he was acquainted, alterwards M»ld to a jH'isoii, who j>erniitt»’il 
aiwl the hisliop numtions this as an instance, him to go with him into tlu* fields, led wiili 
ef how much tlie jaior hyiena is wrongisl, ahtiiiig. After these iinliilgences, he became 
when he is described os imtaiweahle.” the proiierty of a tiavelling showman, who 

M. F. (Aivicr notices an animal of this kept him constantly in a cagi*. From that 
species that had heeii taken young at the time his ferocity became ipule alarming; he 
(\ipe, and was tamed with dillicnlty- llis would allow no stiaiigi r lu approach him ; 
keepers had a complete command over his and he grathially pined aw. ly and died, 
artections. Ho one day e 8 c;i]HHi from lus This is one, out of the inaCny examples, ot 
1 - ige, and quietly walked into a cottage, the miseries which we inflict ujion animals, 
where he was retaken without ofl'enng any through an ignorance of their natural hahitx ; 
violence. And yet the rage of this animal and the name ignorance perjietuates delusums, 
w as very great when any strangers approached which tven men ol talent Uke Goldsuuth, 
it. The fact is, the hyirna is extremely im- have ailopted ; and which still, in the in- 
patient of confinement; and feels a constant stance Iwfore us, leads many to sjiy, wiih 
nutatinii at the constraint, which, in the him, * though taken ever so young, the 
dell of a menagerie, is ])iit upon lus natiual h\.ena cannot he tamed." — Ko. 
haints. All individual at Kxelcr Xdi.uige 
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however, all quadrupeds are known to have ; and some, that the shadow of the 
hyaena kept dogs from barking. These, among many other absurdities, have 
been asserted of this quadruped; and which I mention to sIjow the natural dis- 
position of mankind, to load those that are already but too guilty, with accumu- 
lated reproach."'^ 


* HyjKna in Antediluvian England. — 
A most interesting discovery has been made 
of the fossil remains of an extinct species of 
hyaena, and some other antediluvian animals, 
in the extensive quarries of Houghton, three 
miles south of Maidstone. These quarries 
appear to have been workeii for many centu- 
ries, and there is a tradition that many of the 
materials of Westminster Abbey and other 
ancient buildings in Loudon, were brought 
from lienee. The stone from these quarries 
is commonly designated Kentish Hag: it 
consists of a succession of beds of hinestoiic 
and coarse flint disjievsed in irregulai thick- 
ness through a matrix of sand and sjiiid- 
stone ; its geological position is in the lowest 
region of the green-sand iormatiou imme- 
diately above the weald clay. The remains 
'^n question consist of the laws, teeth, and 
broken portions of the skull, together with 
the bones of the fore and hind legs of a very 
large hyaena, and a few other teeth and bones 
apparently of the ox sort. All these were 
found nearly together, within the sjiace of a 
few feet, in one of the numeious oacks or 
fissures, locally called vents^ that intcisict 


the strata at this place, and arc usually frora 
J to 20 feet broad : these fissures or vents 
cut through the strata from the bottom of 
the quarries to the surface, and are filleil with 
diluvial loam, interspersed with tragments of 
the adjacent rocks and numerous chalk fimts; 
these last must have been drifted hither from 
some distant hills, and have fallen into the 
fissures at the same time with the loam. 
The bones were discovered at about 1«) feet 
ueep in one of these fissures ; and from the 
niaiiiier m which they were scattered among>t 
tile loam and stony fragments, they appear 
to have been dirtteJ to their present place at 
the same time with the diluvian matter 
amongst winch they lay. The workmen of 
the quany say they have frequently found 
bones there, but neglected to jireserve them : 
enough, however, has already been done to 
show that tlie h)a?ua was among the antedi- 
luvian iiihahilaiits of Kent, us it has l)ei*n 
pioved to have been among those of Yoik- 
shire and Devon, Specimens ol these remains 
may be seen in the Museum of the (ieolo- 
gical Society of London. — Aucana ov 
S^IKNCK, IS2S. 
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Having described the bolder ranks of carnivorous animals, we now come to a 
niiriiiter and more feeble class, less formidable indeed, than any of the former, 
but far more numerous, and, in proportion to their size, more active and enter- 
prising. The weasel kind may be particularly distinguished from other carni- 
vorous animals, by the length and slenderness of their bodies, which are so 
fitted, as to wind, like wonns, into very small openings, after their prey ; and 
lienee also they have received the name of vermin, from their similitude to the 
worm in this particular. These animals differ from all of the cat kind, in the 
formation and disposition of their claws, wliirh, as in the dog kinds, they can 
neither draw in nor extend at pleasure, as cats are known to do. They differ 
from the dog kind, in being cloathed mther with fur than hair; and although 
some varieties of the fox may resemble them in this particular, yet the coat of 
the latter is longer, stronger, and always more resembling hair. Beside these 
distinctions, all animals of the weasel kind have glands placed near the anus, 
that either open into, or beneath it, furnishing a substance, that, in some, has 
the most offensive smell in nature, in others, the most pleasing perfume. All of 
(his kind are still more marked by tlicir habitudes and dispositions, than their 
(•xternal form; cruel, voracious, and cowardly, they subsist only by theft, and 
find their chief protection in their miiiuteriess. They are all, from the shortness 
of their legs, slow in pursuit ; and, therefore, owe their support to their patience, 
assiduity, and cunning. As their prey is precarious, ihev live a long time with- 
out food ; and if they happen to fall in where it is in plenty, they instantly destroy 
all about them, before they begin to satisfy liieir appetite, and suck the blood of 
exf'ry animal, before they begin to touch its flesh. 

These are the marks common to this kind, all the species of which liave a 
most striking resemblance to each other ; and he that has seen one, in some 
measure may bf> said to have seen all. The chief distinction in this numerous 
class of animals, is to be taken from the size ; for no words can give the minute 
irregularities of that outline, by which one species is to be distinguished from 
that winch is next it. I will begin, therefore, with the least and the best known 
of this kind, and still marking the size, will proceed gradually to larger and 
larger, until we come from the weasel to the glutton, which 1 take to be the 
largest of all. The weasel will serve as a model for all the rest ; and, indeed, 
the points in which they differ from this little animal, are but very inconsiderable. 

THE WEASEL, (^) as was said, is the smallest of this numerous tribe; its 
length not exceeding seven inches, from the 
lip of the nose to the insertion of the tail. 

Tliis lengtli, however, seems to be very 
great, if we compare it with the height of 
the animal^ whicn is not above an inch and 
a half! In measuring the wolf, we find 
him to be not above once and a half as 
long as he is high : in observing the wea- 
sel, we find it near five times as long as it 
is high, which shows an amazing dispro- 
portion. The tail also, which is bushy, is two inches and a half long, and adls 
to the apparent length of this little anirnars body. The colour of the weasel is 
of a bright red on the back and .sides, but white under the throat and the belly. 
It has whiskers like a cat, and thirty-two teeth, which is two more than any oi 
the cat kind ; and these also seem better adapted for tearing and chewing, than 
those of the cat kind are. The eyes are little aiid black ; the ears short broad, 
(g) Bntibh Zoology, vol. i p. B3. 
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and roiiiidisli ; aiitl have a fold at I lie lower part, wliicli makes rliem look as d 
they were double, lieiieatli ibe corners of the inuiith^ on each is a spot ol 
brown. 

This animal, though very diminutive to appearance, is nevertheless, a very 
formidable enemy to quadrupeds a hundred times its own size.*^ It is very 
common and well known in most parts of this country ; but seems held in very 
different estimation, in different parts of it. In those places where sheep or 
lambs are bred, the weasel is a most noxious inmate, and every art is used to 
destroy it; on the contrary, in places where agriculture is chiefly followed, tln^ 
weasel is considered as a iriend that thins the number of such vermin as chiefly 
live upon corn : however, in all places, it is one of the most iinlameahle and 
iintractable animals in the world.(^''J When kept in a cage, either for the pur- 
poses of amusement or inspection, it will not touch any part of its victuals while 
any body looks on. It keeps in a continual agitation, and scciiis frighted so much 
at the sight of mankind, that it will die, if not permitted to hide itself from tlieir 
presence. For this purj^ose, it must be provided in its cage, with a suflicient 
quantity of wool or hay, in wliich it may conceal itself, and where it may carry 


• Courage ok the Weasel. — The follow- 
ing story IS told in Selkirkshire : — “ A group 
ol' haymakers, while busy at their work on 
Cliapelhope meiidow, at the upper end of St. 
Mary’s Loch (or rattier of the Loch of the 
L)wes, which is separated from it by a nar- 
low neck of land), saw an eagle rising above 
the steep mountains that inclose the narrow 
\ alley. The eagle himself was’ indeed, no 
unusual sight; but there is something so im> 
]iosing and majestic in the flight of this 
iiohle bird, while he soats upwards in spiral 
circles, that it fascinates the attention uf 
must jieoplti. But the spectators were soon 
aware of something peculiar in the flight of 
the bird they were observing. He used his 
wings violently ; and the strokes were often 
rejH^ated, os if he had been alarmed and hur' 
ned by unusual agitation ; and they noticed, 
at the same time, that he wheeled in circles 
that seemed constantly decreasing, while his 
ascent was proportionally rapid. The now 
idle haymakers drew together in close consul- 
tation on the singular case, and continued 
to kiH.‘p their eyes on the seemingly dis- 
fiesseil eagle, until he was nearly onto! sight, 
rising still higher and Viigher into the air. 
Ill .1 short while, however, they were all cou- 
\iiiced that he was again seeking the earth, 

1 videiitly not as he ascencled, in spiral curves; 
it was like something falling, and with great 
i.ipidity. But, as he approached the ground, 
they ckarly saw he was tumbling in his fall 
like a shot bird ; the convulsive fluttering of 
ins powerful wings stopping the descent but 
^ » ry little, until he fell at a small distance 
lumi the men and boys of the jiarty, who hod 
naturally run forward, highly excited by the 
strange occurrence. A large black-tailed 
weasel or stoat ran from the body as they 
came near, turned with the usual noncha^ 
/unc^ and impudence of the tribe, stood up 
opou its hind leg^, ciussed iIm fore-paws over 
noT»e, and surveyed its euemies a moment 
f/r) Kuflbii, 


or two (as they often do when no dogs is 
near), and bounded into a saugh bush. Ilie 
king of the air was dead ; and, what was 
more surprising, he was covered with his own 
blood ; and, ujion further exaniination, they 
found his throat cut, and the stoat has tiecn 
suspected os the regicide unto this day.” 

This singular story 1 always looked upon 
as too good to he true, until lately a friend 
mentioued the following fact that came un- 
der his own observation : — A bght snow co- 
vered the ground ; and he, having walkerl 
out to an adioimng hill to meet with one of 
his shepherds, fell in with the track of one 
of these weastds, which is easily to l>e distin- 
guished from that of tlie srnidler sjiecies, by 
the larger fuotjirint and length of the spring, 
among the snow. He followed the track fur 
some time, for his amusement, along the side 
of the hill, until he came to the marks where 
a pair of grouse hud l>een sitting, when he 
lost all traces of the weasel, and could follow 
it no furtlier. As there was no a]q)earaiice of 
a hole, he was much surjirised , and paying 
close attention to the track of the animal he 
c.iine to lie convinced that it had spning 
ujion one of the birds, which had flown away 
with it. As he is a jierson of uncummuiily 
acute observation, sound judgment, and 
strong sense, I have the utmost confidence 
in the correctness of his judgment regarding 
this curious circumstance. The conclusion 
is, tliat the stoat knew quite well what it was 
about, and would keep its hold until it came 
to the ground again, under similar circum- 
stances with the eagle. The matchless agi- 
lit) and comparative strength of this bold 
little creature, would enable it to save itself 
during the fall ; before which took place, it 
harl probably, os in the former strange in- 
stance, destioyed the lile of its mure nann- 
lesH prey. — (joiiRK8t*oNHENCK, Maq. Nat 
Hist. 
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\Ali;ilt ver it lias to eat ; which, however, it will not touch until it bej^iris to 
piilrcfy. Jii this state it is seen to pass three parts of the day in sleeping ; and 
leserves tlie night for its times ol exercise and eating.* 

In its wild state, the night is likewise the time during which it may be pro- 
perly said to live. At the approach of evening, it is seen stealing from its hole, 
and creeping about the farmer’s yard for its prey. If it enters the place where 
poultry are kept, it never attacks the cocks or the old hens, but immediately 
anus at the voung ones. It does not eat its prey on the place, but, after killing 
It by a single bite near the head, and with a wound so small that the place can 
scarcely be perceived, it carries it off to its young, or its retreat. It also breaks 
and sucks the eggs, and sometimes kills the hen that attempts to defend them. 
It is remarkably active ; and, in a confined place, scarce any animal can escape 
it. It will run up tlie sides of walls with such facility, that no place is secure 
from it ; and its body is so small, that there is scarce any hole but what it can 
wind through. During the summer, its excursions are more extensive ; but in 
winter it chiefly confines itself in barns and farmyards, where it remains till 
spring, and where it brings forth its young. All this season it makes war upon 
the rats and mice, with still greater success than the cat ; for being more active 
and slender, it pursues them into their holes, and, after a short’ resistance, 
destroys them. It creeps also into pigeon-holes, destroys tlie young, catches 
sparrows, and all kind of small birds ; and, if it has brought forth its young, hunts 


• Tamino the Weasel. — The usual me- 
thod of taiinug these creatures is, to stroke 
them gently over the hack ; and to thn‘aten, 
and even to beat them, when they attempt to 
bite. Aldrovandus observes, that tlieir U*eth 
bliould be rubbed with garlic, which will take 
away all tlieir inclination to bite. 

Account of a tame Weasel. — Instances 
are not wanting to prove that the weasel may 
be brought into corn^dete subjection, Mada- 
inaiselle de JLaistre, iii a letter on this sul>- 
Ject, gives a yery pleasing account of the e«lu- 
cution and manners of a weasel which she 
tixik under her protection, and which fre- 
quently ate from her hand, seemingly more 
delighted with this manner of feeding than 
any other. 

“ If I pour,” says this laily, “ some milk 
into my hand, it will drink a good deal, but if 
1 do not pay it this compliment it will scarcely 
tike a drop. When satisfied it generally 
g(K;s to sleep. My chamber is the place of 
its residence ; and 1 have found a method of 
disj>ellmg its strong smell by iierfumes. By 
day it sleeps in a quilt, into which it gets by 
an unsown place which it ha«l discovered on 
the edge ; during the night, it i» kept in a 
wired l)ox or cage, which it ^Iways enters 
with reluctance, and leaves with pleasure. If 
it be set at liberty Iwfore my time of rising, 
after a thousand little playful tricks, it gets 
into inf lied, and goes on to sleep on my 
hand or on my bosom. If I um up first, it 
spends a full half hour in caressing me, 
playing with my fingers like a little dog, 
jumping on my head and on iny neck, and 
running round on my arms and body with a 
lighlneKS and elegance, which 1 never found 
iu any other aiimial. If 1 jncbent iny bauds 


at the distance of three feet, it jumps into 
them without ever imssmg. It shows a great 
detd ol address and cunning in order to com- 
pass its ends, ajid seems to disobey ceilaiti 
prohibitions ineicly through caprice. During 
all its actions it seems solicitous to divert, and 
to be noticed ; looking at everj' jump, and at 
every turn, to see whether it l)e observed or 
not. If no notice be taken of its gamliols, 
it ceases them immediately, and be^es it- 
self to sleep ; and when awakened from the 
soundest sleep, it instantly resumes its 
gaiety, and frolics al>out in as sprightly a 
manner as before. It never shows any lU- 
luimour, unless when confined or tease<l too 
much ; in which ca.se it expresses its displea- 
sure by a sort of murmur. In the midst of 
twenty jieople, this little animal distinguishes 
iny voice, seeks mo out, and springs over 
ever)' laxly to come to me. His play with me 
is the most lovely and caressing, with his 
two little paws he pats me on the chin with 
an air and manner expressive of delight. This 
and a thousand other preferences, show that 
his attachment is real. When he sees me 
dressed to go out, he will not leave me ; and 
it is not without some trouble, that I can 
disengage myself from him ; he then hides 
hiinstdf l>ehiud a cabinet near the door, and 
jumps ujKMi me as I pass, with so much cele- 
rity, that 1 often can scarcely jHjrceive him. 
He setans to resemble a squirrel in vivacity, 
rtgllity, voice, and in bis manner of murmur- 
ing. j>uring the summei, he squeaks and 
nins all the night long; and since the com- 
mencement of the cold weather I have not 
olwerved this. Sometimes when the sun 
shines whiU he is playing on the bed, he 
turns and tumbles about, and uiurmura for 
awhile.” 
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with still greater boldness and avidity. In summer^ it ventures farther from the 
house: and particularly goes into those places where the rat, its chiefest prey, 
goes before it. Accordingly, it is found in the lower grounds, by the side of 
waters, near mills, and often is seen to hide its young in the hollow of a tree. 

The female takes every precaution to make an easy bed for her little ones : 
she lines the bottom of her hole with grass, hay, leaves, and moss, and genr- 
rally brings forth from three to five at a time. All animals of this, as well as 
those of the dog kind, bring forth their young with closed eyes ; but they very 
soon acquire strength sufficient to follow tlie dam in her excursions, and assist 
in her projects of petty rapine. The W'easel, like all others of its kind, does 
not run on equably, but moves by bounding ; and when it climbs a tree, by a 
single spring it gets a good way from the ground. It jumps in the same man- 
ner upon its prey : and, having an extremely limber body, evades the attempts 
of much stronger animals to seize it. 

J'his animal, like all of its kind, has a very strong smell ; and that of the 
weasel is peculiarly fiptid. This scent is very distinguishable in those crea- 
tures, when they void their excrement ; for the glands which furnish this fietid 
substance, which is of the consistence of suet, open directly into the orifice of 
the anus, and taint the excrement with the strong effluvia. The weasel smells 
more stronglv in summer than in winter; and more abominably when irritated 
or pursued, tlian when at its ease. It always preys in silence, and never has a 
cry except when struck, and then it has a rough kind of squeaking, which at 
once expresses resentment and pain. Its appetite for animal lood never for- 
sakes it; and it seems even to take a pleasure in the vicinity of putrefaction. 
Butfon tells us of one of them being found, with three young ones, in the car- 
cass of a wolf that was grown putrid, and that had been hung up, by the hind- 
legs, as a terror to others. Into this horrid retreat the weasel thought proper to 
retire to bring forth her young; she had furnishing the cavity with hay, grass, 
and leaves ; and the young were just brought forth when they were discovered 
by a peasant passing that way.* 

THE ERMINE, or STOAT. — Next to the weasel in size, and perfectly 
alike in is the 

ermine. Trie stoat or 
ermine, differs from 
the weasel in size, be- 
ing usually nine inches 
long ; whereas the for- 
mer is not much above 
six. 'riie tail of the er- 
mine is alw-ays tipped 
with black, and is 
longer in proportion to CEnniue, or stoat.) 

the body and more fur- 
nished with hair. The edges of the ears and the end of the toes in this animal 



♦ Ferocity of the Wbasei.. — One fine 
summer evening, about thirty years ago, as a 
Mr. Brown was returning from Gilmerton, 
near Edinburgh, hy the Dalkeith road, he ob- 
served on the high ground, at a considerable 
distance, betwixt this and Craigniillar Castle, 
a man who was leaping about, performing a 
number of antic gestuies, more like those 
ot a maniac than a sane person. After con- 
tunpiating this apparently absurd conduct, 
Mr. Brown began to tliiuk it might be some 
unlortunate maniac, and climbing over the 
wall, made directly towards him ; and when 
he had got pretty near, he perceived that 
this man had been attacked, and was defend- 


ing himself against the assault of a number 
of small animals, which he at first mistook 
for rats, but which, in fact, turned out, on 
getting closer;, to be a colony of from fifteen 
to twenty weasels, which the unfortunate 
man was tearing from him, and endeavouring 
to keep from his throat. Mr. Brown joined 
in the combat, and having a stick, contrived 
to hit several, and laid them lifeless. Seeing 
their numbers decreasing, the animals became 
intimidated, and speedily fled towards a rock 
hard by, and disappeared in its fissures. The 
gentleman was nearly overcome by fatigue 
and exhaustion, having been engaged in the 
with the weasels, os fox os he could 
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are of a yellowish white ; and although it is of the same colour with the weasel, 
l)einj( of a liglitish brown, mid though both this animal, as well as the weasel, in 
the most northern parts of Europe, changes its colour in winter, and beeomca 
white ; yet even then the weasel may be easily distinguished from the ermine 
by the tip of the tail, which in the latter is always black. 

it 18 well known that the fur of the ermine is the most valuable of any hitherto 
known ; and it is in winter only that this little animal has it of the proper colour 
and consistence. In summer, the ermine, as was said before, is brown, and it 
may at that time more properly be called the stoat. There are few so unac- 
quainted with quadrupeds as not to perceive tliis change of colour in the hair, 
which in some degree obtains in them all. 

In the north of Europe and Siberia, the akin of the ermine makes a valuable 
article of commerce, and they are found there much more frequently than amuiig 
us. Ill Silieria they burrow in the fields, and are taken in traps baited with 
ilesh. in Norway tliey are either shot with blunt arrows or taken in traps made 
of two flat stones, one being propped with a stick, to which is fastened a baited 
string ; and when the animals attempt to pull tliis away, the stone drops and 
cruslies them to death. This animal is sometimes found white in Great fintain, 
and IS then called a white weasel. Its fins, however, among us are of no value, 
having neither the thickness, the closeness, nor the whiteness of those which 
come from Siberia. The fur of the ermine, in every country, i hanges by time ; 
for, as much of its beautiful whiteness is given it by certain arts known to the 
turners, so its natural colour returns, and its former whiteness can never be 
restored again. 

ri IE EEKRET. — The animal next in size to the ermine, is the ferret ; which 
is a kind of domestic in Europe, 
though said to be originally 
brought from .\frica into Spain, 
which being a country abound- 
ing in rabbits, recpiired an ani- 
mal of this kind, more llian any 
other: liowtver this be, it is 
not to be found at present 
among us except in its dome.s- 
tic state ; and it is chiefly kept 
tame, for the purposes of the 
warren. 

guess, upwards of twenty minutes ; and, but 
for the tortunate and timely assistance of Mr. 
lirown, he said he must inevliably have fulloii 
a victim to their iury, as he found himself 
quickly losing strength from the violence of 
his exertion. His chief attention was turned 
to keeping them from his throat, to which 
thiy seemed instinctively to direct their 
course. He was a powerful man, otherwise 
he must have sunk under their ferocity. He 
had squeezed two to death, and his hands 
were much bitten. The account he gave of 
the commencement of the affray, was, that 
lie was walking slowly through the park, 
when he happened to sec a weasel ; be ran 
at it, and made several unsuccessful attempts 
to stnke at it with a stick. On its getting 
near the rock above-mentioned, he got be- 
twixt it and the animal, and thus cut off his 
means of retreat ; the weasel srpieaked aloud, 
when an iiiKtantaneous sortie was made by 
the whole colony, and the attack commenced. 

— Chambeiis’ Kdinburoii .Iournal. 



(The Ferret.) 


* The Krmink. — This handsome little 
aiimal is a common inhabitant of Amenca- 
It IS a bold animal, and often domesticates 
itself in the habitations of the fur-traders, 
where it may l>e heard the live-long night pur- 
suing the white footed mouse. Cajitam Lyon, 
mentions his having seen an ermine hunt the 
f(H)t-step of mice like a hound after a fox, 
and he also describes their mode of burrowing 
in the snow. I now observed.” says he, 
a curious kind of burrow, made by the 
ermines, which was pushed up in the same 
manner, as the tracks of moles through the 
earth in England. These passages run in a 
serjientine dimetion, and near the hole or 
dwelling place the circles are multiplied, as if 
to render the approach more intricate.” The 
same lively writer relates the manners of a 
captive enuine ns follows : — “ He was a fierco 
little fellovq and the instant he obtained day- 
hglit in hiM new dwelling, he flew at the hius, 
and shook them with the greatest fury, utter- 
ing a very shrill, passionate cry, and emitting 
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The ferret, is about one f(»ot lon^, beinj; nf‘arly four iiirhes longfer Ilian the 
weasel. It resembles that animal iu the slemlerness of its body, and the short 
iiess ol its legs; but its nose is sharper, and its body more slender, in proportion 
to its leneth. The ferret is commonly of a cTeam colour; but they are also 
loiind ol all the colours of the weasel kind; white, blackish, brown, and party- 
coloured. Those that are of the whitish kind, have their eyes red, as is almost 
general with all animals entirely of that colour. But its principal distinction 
from the weasel^ is the length of the hair on its tail, which is much longer in the 
ferret than the weasel. 

As this animal is a native of the torid zone, ((§■) so it cannot bear the rigours 
of our climate, without care and shelter ; and it generally repays the trouble of 
its keeping, by its great agility in the warren. It is naturally such an enemy of 
the rabbit kind, that it a dead rabbit be presented to a young ferret, although it 
has never seen one before, it instantly attacks and bites it with an appearance 
of rapacity. If the rabbit be living, the ferret is still more eager, seizes it by the 
neck, winds itself round it, and continues to suck its blood tdl it be satiated. 

Their chief use in warrens, is to enter the holes, and drive the rabbits in the 
nets that are prepared for them at the mouth. J^or this jiurpose, the fernd i.s 
muzzled; otherwise, instead of driving out the rabbit, if would content itself 
with killing, and sucking its blood at the bottom of the bole ; but, by this con- 
trivance, being rendered unable to seize its prey, t]i(‘ rabbit escapes from its 
claws, and instantly makes to the mouth of the hole v\i(h such precipitation, that 
it is inextricably entangled in the net placed there for its receiition. 

I he female of this species, (g) is vseiisibly less tlciu the male, whom she seeks 
with great ardour, and, it is said, often dies, w ithout being admitted. They are 
usually kept in boxes, with wool, of whicii they make themselves a warm bed, 
that serves to defend them from the rigour ol the clniiDte. They sleep almost 
continually ; and the instant they awake, they seem I'ager for food. They are 
usually fed with bread and milk. They breed twice a year. Some of them 
devour their young as soon as brought forth: and tlieu become lit for (be male 
again. Their number is usually from live to six at a litter: and this is said to 
consist of more females than males. Upon the whole, (his is a usebil, but a 
disagreeable and offensive animal; its scent is foetid, its nature voracious, it \a 
tame without any attachment, and such is its appetite for blood, that it has’beeii 
known to attack and kill children in flic cradle. It is very easy to be irritated , 
and, although at all times its smell is \ery otrensive; if ihen is* much more s(» ; 
and its bite is very difficult of cure. 

^ ^ ^^LLLA I . The Folecat is larj^t'r ihan the weasel, tlic er uiiu^, or 
the ferret, being one foot live iriclus 
long ; whereas, the weasel is but six 
inches, the ermine nine, and the ferret 
eleven inches. It so much reseiidihn 
(he ferret in form, that some have bei ii 
of opinion they were one and the same 
animal : nevertheless, there are a suffi- 
cient number of distinctions between 
them : it is, in the first place, larger 
than the ferret ; it is not quite so 
slender and has a blunter nose ; it dilVers also internally, having but fourteen 
ribs, whereas the ferret ha.s fifteen ; and wants one of the breast liones, winch 
is found in the ferret : however, warreners assert, (hat the polecat will mix with 

the strong, musky smell which I formerly &oon took food from the hand, but not until 
noticed. No threats or teasing could induce he ha<] first used every exertion to reach and 
him to retire to the sleeping place ; and when- hite the fingers which conveyed it. This 
ever he did so of his own accord, the slightest boldness gave ino great hopea of being able 
rubbing on the bars was sufficient to bring to keep my little captive alive through the 
him out to the attack of his tormentors. He winter, but he was killed by an accident.” 

(^>) Buffbn. 
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the ferret ; and they are sometimes obliged to procure an intercourse between 
lliese two animals, to improve tlic breed of the latter, which by long confine- 
ment, is sometimes seen to abate of its rapacious disposition. 

The polecat, for the most part, is of a deep chocolate colour ; it is while about 
the mouth ; the ears are short, rounded, and tipt with white ; a little beyond the 
corners of the mouth a stripe begins, which runs backward, partly white and 
jiartly yellow : its hair, like that of all this class, is of two sorts ; the long and 
the furry ; but, in this animal, the two kinds are of ditlcrent colours ; the longest 
is black, and the shorter yellowish :{fr) the throat, feet and tail, are blacker than 
any other parts of the body : tlie claws are white underneath, and brown above ; 
and its tail is about two inches and a half. 

It is very destructive to young game of all kinds : (,^) but the rabbit seems to 
be its favourite prey; a single polecat is otlen sutlicieiit to destroy a wlinl<‘ 
warren ; for, with that insatiable thirst for blood which is natural to all the weast I 
kind, it kills much uku'c tlian il can devour ; and I have seen twenty rabliils at 
a time taken out dead, vvhnh they had dcstro\(>d, and that bv a wiuind which 
was hardly perceptible. 'Flieir size, however, whicli is so miicli larger than tlie 
weasel, renders their ndreat near houses nnndi more precarious; although 1 have 
seiMi them burrow urai a v dlage,so as scaicely to be extirpated. Hut, in general, 
th(‘V reside in woods or thick brakes, making holes under ground of about two 
V ards deep, coinmonl V ciuiing among the roots of large tree's, for greater secu- 
rity. In winter tli<‘> Ireiinent houses and make a coiuinon practice of robbing 
the hen-roost and the dairy. 

I lie polecat is parli» ularly d(‘stnu tive among pigeons, when it gets inio 
a dove-house ; without making so much noise as the weasel, it does a great deal 
more niischiel ; it dispatches each with u single wound in the licad ; and, after 
killing a great number, and satiating itselt vviih then* blotxl, it tben begins to 
think ot i iiriying them lonie. d’liis it tarefnlly performs, going and returning, 
ami bringing them one by one to its hole; but if it should happen that tlie 
opening by whii b it got into tlie dove-houst', be not large enougb foi the body 
ol the pigeon to get (lirongli, this inisehievous creature contents itscll with car 
r>ing awa> the beads, and inaki's a most delicious fc.ist upon the brains. 

It IS not less loud of lioncv, attadking tin* hues in winter and forcing thebci's 


away. It does not remove iar from bouses in winter, as its prey is not so casdv 
found in the woods during that siMson. Tlie female brings foitli young in 
Hiimmcr, to the number ot live or six at a time ; these she soon trains to her own 
rajiacions iiabits, supplying the want of milk, which no carnivorous quadrniKul 
has in plenty, with tiu' blood of such aininats as she happens to seize. The fur 
of this animal is roiisidcred as soft and warm ; yet it is in less estimation than 
some oi a inncli inferior bind, trom its oflensive smell, which can never he wholly 
removed or snnpressed. Idie polecat seems to be an inliabitant of the tempe- 
rate climates, (/r) scarce any being found towards the north, and but very it w 
in the wanner latitudes. The sjiecit's appears to be conhned in hhirope, from 
Poland to Ihily. It is certain, that these animals are afraid of the cold, as thev 
are often seen tocorne into houses in winter, and ns tbcir tracks are never found 
in the snow near their retreats. It is probable, also, that they arc afraid of heat, 
as the V arc but thinly scattered in the southern cJimates. 

THE MvVKTJN. — The Martin is a larger animal than an^ uf the fonner, Ik* 
eighte^^^^ 

nose is flatter; its cry is ^ Cn.oMjntm) 

sharper and more piercing ; 


Or) Ray’s Synopsis. 0’ Wiiitish Zoologv . \ol. i. p, 7^. C^) Buflbii, 0>) Buflroii. 
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its colours are more elegant ; lind, what still adds to their beauty, its scent, very 
unlike the former, instead of being offensive, is considered as a niost pleasing 
perfume. The martin, in short, is the most beautiful of all British beasts of 
prey : its head is small, and elegantly formed : its eyes lively ; its ears are broad, 
rounded and open ; its back, its sides, and tail, are covered with a tine, thick, downy 
fur, with longer hair intermixed ; the roots are ash colour, the iriicldle of a bright 
chestnut, the points black ; the head is brown, with a slight cast of red ; the legs, 
and upper sides of the feet, are of a chocolate colour ; the palms, or under sides, 
are covered with a thick down, like that of the body; the feet are broad, the 
claws white, large and sharp, well adapted for the purposes of climbing ; but, 
as in others of the weasel kind, incapable of being sheathed or unsheathed at 
pleasure ; the throat and breast are white; the belly of the same colour with the 
back, but rather paler; the hair on the tail is very long, especially at the end, 
wliere it apfiears inucli thicker than near the insertion. 

There is also a variety of this animal, called the yellow breasted martin, 
which in no respect differs 
from the former, except 
that this has a yellow 
breast, whereas the other 
has a white one : the co- 
lour of the body also is 
darker ; and, as it lives 
more among trees than 
the other martin, its fur 
is more valuable, beauti- 
ful and glossy. The for- 
mer of these Bnffon calls 
the Fouine ; the latter, 
simply the Martin ; and 
be supposes ll»em to be a 
distinct species : but, as 
they differ only in colour, 
it is unnecessary to em- 
barrass history by anew (Tl.c Yellow hn Mslcd M.ulin.) 

distinction, where there is 
only so minute a difference. 

The yellow-breasted martin is much more common in bVance than in Eng 
land; and yet even there this variety is much scarcer than that with the while 
breast. The latter keeps nearer houses and villages, to make its petty ravagi s 
among the sheep and the poultry ; the other keeps in the woods, aiuf leads in 
every respect a savage life, building its neston the tops of trees, and living upon 
such animals as are entirely wild like itself. About uight-fall it usually quits its 
solitude to seek its prey, hunts after squirrels, rats, and rabbits ; destre^ys great 
numbers of birds and their young, takes the eggs from the nest, and ollen 
removes them to its own wilhout breaking. rhe instant the martin finds 
itself pursued by dogs, for w inch purpose there is a peculiar breed, that seems 
fit for this chase only, it immediately makes to its retreat, which is generally in 
the hollow of some tree, towards the top, and which it is impossible to come at 
without cutting it down. Their nest is generally the original tenement of the 
squirrel, which that little animal bestowed great pains in completing : but the 
martin having killed and dispossessed the little architect, takes possession of it 
for its own use, enlarges its dimensions, improves the softness of the bed, and 
in that retreat brings forth its young. Its litter is never above three or four at a 
time ; they are brought forth with the eyes closed, as in all the rest of this kind, 
and very soon come to a state of perfection. The dam compensates for her own 
dt'ficiency of milk, by bringing them eggs and live birds, acenstvuning them 
(rom the beginning to a life of carnage and rapine. When she leads them from 
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the nest into the tvoods, the birds at once distinpruish their enemies and attend 
them, as we before observed of the fox, with all the marks of alarm and ani- 
mosity. Wherever the martin conducts her young, a flock of small birds are 
seen threatening and insulting her, alarming every thicket, and often directing 
the hunter in his pursuit. 

The martin is more common in North America than in any part of Europe.’^ 
These animals are found in all the northern parts of the world, from Siberia to 
China and Canada. In every country they are hunted for their furs, which are 
very valuable, and chiefly so when taken in the beginnirig of winter. The most 
esteemed part of the martin’s skin is that part of it whicti is browner than the 
rest, and stretches along the back bone. Above twelve thousand of these skins 
are annually imported into England from Hudson’s Bay, and above thirty 
thousand from (’anada.f 

lllE SABLE. — Most of the classes of the weasel kind would ha\e ronli- 


nu(“d utterly unknown 
and disregarded were 
it not tor tlieir furs, 
whi(di are liner, more 
glossy and soft, than 
those of any <^ther ipia- 
drujied. i'heir dispo- 
sitions are tierce and 
nntameable; their scent 
generally olfeusi\t;; 
and their figure dis- 



proportioned and unplcasing. The knowledge of one or two of them would, 
therefore, have suflieed curiosity; and the rest would piobably have been con- 
founded together, under one common name, as thmg^s us« less and iinin 
teresting, bad not their skins been coveted by the \ain, and considered as 
capable of adding to human magndieenee or beauty. 

Of all tlnsse, however, the skin of the sable is the most coveted, and hehl in 
the highest esieem. It is of a brownish black, and the darker it is, a becomes 


* Tuk Pink-M/Vutin — The plne-inartui 
inhabits U»e woody distiicts in the noi them 
])aits of AmiMica, fioni the Atlantic tn the 
Pacific, 111 gieat ninnheis, and has been ob- 
seived to be particularly abundant where tlie 
trees have been killed by lire, but are still 
standing It preys on mice, hares, and par- 
tiidges, and in summer on small buds’ eggs. 
A parti idge’s head, w'ith the featheis, is tlie 
best bait lor the log traps in which this ani- 
mal is taken It iloes not reject can ion, and 
otti'ii destioys the hoaids of meat and tish 
laid II}) 1 )\ the natives, when they have aeei- 
dioitally left a cieviee by whieh it 
The Maitiii, wlien its ietie.it is cut ott, 
shows its teeth, sets U}) its hair, arches its 
hack, and maki's a hissing noise like a cat. 
It will sei/e a dog by Ihe nose, and bite so 
haul, that unless tlie latter is accustomed to 
the coiiih.tt, it hiifleis ihe hi lie amimil to 
escape. It may lie easily tamed, and it soon 
acquires an attachment for its master, but it 
never becomes docile. Its tlesh is occasion- 
ally eaten, though it is not prized by the 
Indians. — Kicuaudson’s AiokuicAN Zoo- 
logy. 

f Tin: (JuxNhA Martin is of a daik 
brown eolom : its foieliead while, and its 
neck with a long nanovv stiqie on the side. 
Its tui lb spnnklcd with black and white , 


its snoot IS long, and of a deep, black eolom ; 
the crown is whitish grey, and the belly oi a 
fine chestnut. The length of the body is in 
general nearly two leet, and the tail live iiiclie.s. 
The Woolly Martin inhabits Cayenne : the 
body IS about sixteen inclies long and the 
tail nine. The snout is long and slendt ’ ; 
the iqqier jaw is eonsuleiahly longer tli.u the 
lowei ; its eais aie shoit and luunded, and its 
legs shoit and stout. The body is covered 
with wooll\ hair, and its tail long and t.qier. 

I Saulv's — Sables are numheied .unung 
the most valuable of fuis. Fioai an abstract 
diawn uj) by the late I)i. Foistei, tioin Mul- 
ler’s Account ol Ca)inmerLi.d Histoiy, it ap- 
peals that the lU'ice vanes iioin one to ten 
pounds steihng and above. The blackest, 
and those which have the finest bloom oi 
gloss, aio lejiuted tlie best. The verj best 
aie said to come iioin the eiuironsof Arr/c/uAX: 
and and in the latter district, the 

country about tlie rivei f d, sometimes aftbids 
Sables’ of winch a single fur is sold at the 
late of suty or seventy lubles, or twelve or 
foudeeii jioiiuds steihng. Sometimes the 
turs of sables aie fiaudulently djed, and 
otherwise })iepaied, in Older to give them a 
inoie Intel se eolom, but these aie veiy inlc^ 
noi to the tine, natural ones, and are easily 
distinguished on soiutiny. — Suaw . 
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tlie more valuable. A single skin, thmigh not above four indies broa , 
is often valued at ten or lilteen pounds; (^»‘) the fur dilfering from others in tlr , 
that it has no grain ; so that, rub it which way you v/ill, it is eipially smooth and 
unresisting. 

Sables generally inhabit along the banks of rivers, in shady places, and in tlie 
thickest woods. They leap with great ease from tree to tree, and are said to be 
afraid of the sun, wliich tarnishes the lustre of their robes. They are chieily 
hunted in winter for their skins, during wfiu'h part of the year they are only in 
season, ddiey are niosily found in Siberia, and but very few in any other 
country of the w'orhl ; and this srariity it is which enhaiu es their value, 'riie 
hunting of the sable chiefly falls to the lot of the eondenined criminals, who aic 
sent from Hussia into these wild and extensive lorcsls (hat, lor a great part of 
the year, are (uiveicd with snow ; and in this instance, as iii maM\ others, the 
luxuries and ornaments ol’ the vain, are wrought out of the dangeis and the mise- 
ries ol the wretched. These are obliged to furmsh a certain numiu'r of skms 
cv « ry } ear, and are punished if the proper (piantily be not prov ided. 

rh<‘ sable is also killed by the Russian soldiers, who are sent into those parts 
to that end. They are taxed a certain number of skins v early, like (he former, 
and are obliged to sho<»t with only a single ball, to avoid spinling the skin, or 
(dse with cross-bow and blunt arrows. As an encouragement to the hunters, 
they are allowed to share among themselves the surplus of tliose skmswhieh 
they thus procure ; and this, in the proce.ss of six or seven years, amounts to a 
very considerable sum. A colonel, during bis seven yiuirs stay, gains about 
four thousand crowns for his share, and the common men six or seven hundred 
each for theirs. 

^ HE 1( HNLUMON. — The lehnoumon, wduch some have injiidirioiisly 
denominated the (’at of Fharaoh, is one 
of the boldest and most useful animals 
of all the weasel kind. In the kingdom 
of Egypt, where it is chiefly bred, it is 
used for the same purposes that eats 
are in Europe, and is even more .ser 
viccable, as being more expert in cafeh- 
ing mice than they. This animal is 
usually of the size of the martin, and 
greatly resembles it in appearance, ex- 
cept that the hair, w hich is of a grisly 
black, is much rougher and less downy. 

'Jlie Ichiieunion, with all the strength 
of a cat, has more instinct and agility ; 
a more universal appetite for carnage, 
and a greater variety of powers to pro 
cure it.k^') Rats, mice, birds, serpents, 
lizards and insects, are all equally pur- 
sued ; it attacks livery living thing 
whi( h it is able to overcome, and in- 
discriminately preys on flesh of all kinds. Itscournge is equal to (he vehernenre 
of its appetite. It fears neither the force of the dj)g nor the insiduous malice 
of the cat : neither the claws of the vulture nor (lie poison of the viper. It 
makes war upon all kinds of serjients with great avidity, seizes and kills tliein 
how venomous soever they be ; and we arc told that when it begins to perceive 
the etfects of their rage, it lia.s recourse to a certain root, which (fie Jmbans call 
alleril.s name, and assert, to be an antidote for the bile of the asp or the vioer. 

->ut what tin’s animal is particularly serviceable to the Egyptians for is that it 
discovers and destroys lh(‘ eggs of the crocodile. It also kills (he \oung ones 
that have not as yet been able to reach (be water; and, as fable usually goes 
hand in hand with truth it is said that tlie ichnetimon sometimes enters the 

(a) Regnaid (rr'^ Tlie rest of this desciipt ion is extracted hum Mr. Buffun exeeiit 

vvlieie maiJ, ed \v iIIm oiiiHiat). ^ ^ 
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mouth of the crocodile, when it is fdUiid sleeping? on the shore, holdly attui ks 
the enemy in llie inside, and at length, when it has etlcctimlly destrojed it, eiils 
its way out again. 

The ichneumon when wild generally resides along the banks of rivers ; and in 
times of inundation makes to tlie higher ground, often approaching inhabited 
places in quest of prey. It goes forward silently and cautiously, changing its 
manner of moving according to its necessities. Sometimes it carries the head 
high, shortens its body, and raises itsell u]>on its legs; sonietiim^s it lengthens 
Itself and seems to erec)) along the ground ; it is ofltm oliscrvinl to sit upon its 
hind legs like a dog when taught to beg ; but more eorainonlv it is seen to dait 
lik(‘ an arrow upon its prey, and sei/.e it with inevitable eertaint>. Its eyes are 
sjiiightly and full of lire, its ph} siognomy sensible, its body nimble, its tail long, 
and its hair rough and \anous. l^ike all of its kind, it has glands that open 
behind and furnish an odorous substance. Its nose is too sliai]\ and its mouth 
too small to permit its seizing things that are large ; however, it makes up by 
its e.oiirage and ai'tivitv its ant ol arms; it easily strangles a eat though stronger 
ami larger than it^ielf; an I often lights with dogs, which, (hough never so bold, 
learn to dr<nul the icimeuinon as a fonmdabh' enemy. It also takes the water 
like the otter, and, as we are told, will continue under it rnindi longer. 

I'lns animal grows fast and dies soon It is tound in great numbers in all the 
southern parts ol Asia, ftoin lCg\ pt to Java; and it is also Idiiml in Africa, par- 
ticularly at the Cape of (Jood Hope. It is domestic, as was said, in l''>g\pl , but 
in our colder climates it is not <^*asy to breed or maintain them, as they are not 
able to support the rigour of our winters. NevcTtheless they take ever} pre- 
caution that instinct ( an dictate to keep themseUes warm ; they wrap them- 
selves up into a ball, hiding the head between the legs, and m tliw manner cuii- 
tinne to sleep all day long 

dJiis animal was one of those formerly worshipped by the Egyptians, who 
considered every thing that was serviceable to them as an emanation of the 
Deity, and worshipped sm lias the best representatives of (Jod below. Indeed, 
ifwr consider tlu* luiinber of eggs which the crocodile lavs in the sand at a 
(inj(\ vvliicli often amount to three or four hundred, we have teason to admire 
this little animar.s usel'ulness as well as indnstrv in ilestroving them, since other- 
wise the crocodile might be produced in .^ullicienl iiuinbers to ov( r-run the whole 
earth. 

d'HE STINKARDS. — This is a name vvhicli our sailors give to one or two 
animals of the v^easel kind, 
which are chiefly found in 
America. All the wtasel 
kind, as was already ob- 
seivt'd, have a very strong 
simdl ; some (d them in- 
deed apinoaehing to a jier- 
fume, but the greatest 
number most insupporlably 
fa'tid. Hut the sim ll of 
our weasels, and ermine, 
and polecats, is fnigr.im’e 
itsell wlien eompared to 
that of tile sqmt.sfi and the 
ifhiuk^ which liavi". been 
called the Polecats of America.^ 



’^Tuk Skunk or Si inkauo — The tluid of 
this Rimn.il, which is ot a »h‘C|) yellow < olcur, 
IS i ont.uiicd 111 a small liag pl.u cd at the root 
ot tlu* tail. Ml Giahaiii sa} s that he knew 
seveiiil Indians wlio loht tlieir eje-sigld m 
(onseipionec of iidianunalioii, [nodueed hy 
this fluid, having beou tluuwn into thcMii hy 


tlic animal — which has the power of ejecting 
»l to tile distance of upwauls ot four feet. •* I 
have knmvn a d-.ul skink, tliiown over the 
stockades )f a liading post, pioduco instant 
nausea in sevi'ial women m a house wuh 
dosed doms, upwauls of a hiin.lud >ai(ls 
distant. Iho odour lias boiuc icbenihlaucc 
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As to tlie perfumes of musk and civet, we know that a sinjjle j^rain will diffuse 
itself over a vvhole house, and continue for months to spread an agreeable odour, 
without diminution. However, the perfume of the musk or the civet is nothin??, 
either for strength «r duration, to the insupportable odour of these. It is usu- 
ally voided with t;heir excrement ; and if but a single drop happens to touch any 
part of a man's garment, it is more than probable that he can never wear any 
part of it more. 

In describing the effects produced by the excrement of these animals, we 
often hear of its raising this diabolical smell by its urine. However, of this 
J am apt to doubt; and it should seem to me, that, as all the weasel kind have 
their excrements so extremely hetid from the cause above mentioned, we may 
consider these also as being Ibetid from the same causes. Besides, they are not 
furiiiijhed with glands to give their urine such a smell ; and the analogy between 
tliem and the weasel kind being so strong in other respects, we may suppose 
they resemlile each other in this. It has also been said that they lake tins 
nielhod of ejecting their excrement to defend themselves against Ilnur pursuers ; 
but it is much more probable that this ejection is the convulsive effect of terror, 
and that it serves as their defence without their own concurrence. Certain it is, 
that they never smell thus horridly, except wlien enraged or affrighted, for they 
are often kept tame about the houses "»f the planters of America, without being 
very offensive. 

The habitudes of all these animals are the same, living like the rest of the 
weasel kind, as they prey upon smaller animals and birds' eggs. The 8(|uasb, 
for instance, burrows like llie polecat in the clefts of rocks, where it brings 
lortb its young. It olten steals into farmyards, and kills the poultry, eating 
only their Imuns. Nor is it safe to pursue or offend it, for then it (alls up all 
its scents, whiib are its most [xnverful protection. At that time neither men nor 
dogs will offer to ajipi'oach it ; the scent is so strong, that it rcuudies for halt a 
mile round, and more near at hand is almost stilling. If the dogs continue to 
pursue, it does all in its power to i*scape,by getting up a tree, or by some sncIi 
means; but if driven to an extremity, it (hen Jets lly upon the hunters; and if it 
should happen that a drop of this foetid discharge falls in the eye, the per'Son 
runs the risk of being blinded tor ever.(jg) 

The dogs themselves instantly abate of tlieir ardour, when they find this 
exiraordinary battery played oil against them; they instantly turn tail, and leave 
llie animal undisputed master of (be field ; and no exhortations can ever bring 
them to rally. “ In tlie year 1749 ,’' says Kahn, one of lh(‘se animals came 
near the farm where I lived. It in winter time, during the night ; and the 
dogs that were upon the watch, juirsued it for some time, until it disc harged 
against tliem. Although I was in rny bed a good way off, 1 tlionglit I should 
have been suffocated; and the cows and oxen, by their lo\Mngs, sliowed how 
much they were affected by the stench. About the end of the same ye ar, ano- 
ther oftliese animals crept into our cellar, but did not exhale the smallest scent, 
because it was not disturbed. A foolish woman, howt'ver, who perceive d it at 
night, by the shining of its eyes, killed it, and at that moment its stench began 
to spread. The whole cellar was Idled with it to such a degree, that the woman 
kept her bed for several days after; and all the bread, meat, and other provi- 
sions, that were kept there, were so infected, that they were obliged to be 
thrown out of doors.” 

OENETTE. — From the scpiash, which is the most offensive animal in 
nature, \\e come to the genette, which is one of the most beautiful and pleasing. 
Instead of the horrid stench with which the former affects us, this has a most 

to t’uiit of gallic, allhoiigli much more dis- by recuring to the task at intcuals. When 
agieeakk*. One may, however, soon become care is taken not to soil the caicass with any 
i.nnilianzed with it; (oi, notwilhstauding ot the stiong smelling fluid, ihe meat is con- 
tlie disgust it luoduccK at first, I have ina- sidered h) tlie nativi\s to be excellent food • 
iiaged to bkin a coujile of leciuit specimens Itieii vuhsun's Noitni Ami.ujcan Zoonu(iY. 

U ' ) de Kahn, as ipioted hy liullbii, vol. xxvii, ]). tlJ. 
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frrateful odour; mon; faint than civet, but to some, for that reason, more 
afjreeal>le. This animal is 
rather less than the martin : 
though there are genettes of 
ddferent sizes ; and 1 have 
seen one rather larger. It also 
(litTers somewhat in the form of 
its body. It is not easy, in 
words, to give an idea of the 
distinction. (Genuttc.) 

The genette, like all the rest 

of the weasel kinds, has glands, that separate a kind of perfume, resembling 
civet, but whicli soon flies o(i. These glands open diflereiitly from those of 
other animals of this kind ; for, as the latter have their apertures just at the 
opening of tlie arms, these have their aperture immediately under it ; so that 
the male seem"’, for this reason, to the siiperlicial observer to he of two sexes. 

It resembles tlie marlin very innch in its habits and disposition ;(^^) except, 
that it seems tamed much moie easily, llelon assures ns, that he has seen them 
in tlie houses at (auistantinople as tame as cats ; and that they were fiermitled 
to run every where about, without doing the least mischief. For this reason 
they have been called the cats of (Constantinople; although they have little else 
in (Tinimon with that animal, except their skill in spying out and destroying 
vermin. Naturalists pretend that it inhabits only the moister grounds, and 
chiefly resides along the banks of ri\ers, having never been found m mountains, 
nor dry places. The species is not imich ddlused ; it is not to be found in any 
part of Europe, except Spam and Turkey ; it requires a warm climate to subsist 
and multiply in; and yet it is not to be found in the warmer regions cither of 
India or Africa. From such as have seen its uses at Constantinople, I learn, 
that it is one of the most beautiful, cleanly, and industrious animals in the 
world ; that it keeps whatever hou.se it is in, peifcctly free Irom mice and rats, 
which cannot endure its smell. Add to this, its nature is mild and gentle, its 
colours, various and glo.ss), its fur valuable; and, upon the whole, it seems to 
be one of those animals that, with proper care, might be propagated amongst 
us, and might become one of the most serviceable of our di>iiiestics. 

THE (UVET. — Proceeding from the smaller to the greater of this kind, we 
come, in the last place, to 
the civet, which is much 
Jargerthan any of the former; 
lor as the martin ivs not 
above sixteen inches long, 
the civet is found to be 
above thirty. Bufl'on dis- 
tinguishes this species into 
two kinds ; one of whicli he 
calls the civet, and the 
other the zibet. The latter 
principally differs from the 
former in having the body 
longer and more slender, 
the nose smaller, the ears 
longer and broader ; no (Civet.) 

mane or long hair running 

down Uie back in the latter ; and the tail is longer and better marked with rings 
of different colours, from one end to the other. 

The civet resembles animals of the weasel kind in tlie long slenderness of its 
body, the shortness of its legs, the odorous mat ter that exudes from the glands 
behind, the softness of its fur, the number of its claws, and their incapacih of 
being sheathed. It differs from them in being much larger than any hitherto 
(n) Buflbii, vol. xix. p. ]87> 
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(leacribed ; in having^ the nose len^ftlienecl, so as to re.sernhle that of llie fox : 
tlie tail long and tapering to a point; and its ears straight, like those of a rat. 
■^rhe colour of the civet varies : it is commonly ash, spotted with black : though 
it is whiter in the 'female, tending to yellow ; and the spots are mucli larger, 
like those of a panther. The colour on the belly, and under the throat, is 
black; whereas the other parts of the body are black or streaked widi grey 
This animal varies in its colour, being sometimes streaked, as in our kind of 
cats called tabbies. It has whiskers, like the rest of its kind; and its eye is 
black and beautiful. 

The opening of the pouch or bag, whiHi is the receptacle of the civet, differs 
from that of the rest of the weasel kind, not opening into, but under, the anus. 
Beside this opening, wbicli is large, there is still another lower down ; hut for 
what purposes designed, is not known. The pouch itself is about two inches 
and a half broad, and two long; its opening makes a chink, from the top 
downwards that is about two inches and a half long ; and is covered on tlie 
edges, and within, with short hair: when the two sides are drawn asunder, ll»e 
inward cavity may be seen, large enough to hold a small pullet’s egg: all 
round this are small glands, opening and furnishing that strong perfume w'hi<di 
is so well known, and is found, in this pouch, of the colour and consistence (d' 
pomatum. Tliose who make it their business to breed these animals for tlu ir 
perfume, usually take it from them twice or thrice a week, and someAiines 
oftener. llie animal is kept in a long sort ol box, in which it cannot turn round. 
'Phe person, therefore, opens this box behind, drags Ihe animal backwards by 
the tail, keeps it in this position by a bar before, and with a w'ooden spoon, 
takes the civet from the pouch, a.s carefully as he can ; then lets the tiiil go, and 
shuts the box again. .The perfume, thus procured, is put int(» a vessel, which 
be takes care to keep shut ; and wlicn a buihcient quantity is procured, it is sold 
to very great advantage. 

The civet, (^) although a native of the warmest climates, is vet found to 
live in temperate, and even cold countries, provided it be defended carefully 
from the injuries of the air. Wherefore, it is not only bred among the Turks, 
the Indians, and Africans, but great numbers of these animals are also bred in 
Holland, where this scraping people make no small gain of its perfume. The 
perfume of Amsterdam is reckoned the purest of any ; the people of other coun- 
tries adulterating it with gums, and other matters, which diminish its value, but 
increase its weight. The quantity which a single animal affords generally 
depends upon its health and nom^hment. It gives more in proportion as it is 
more delicately and abundantly fiB Haw flesh, hashed small, ^eggs, rice, birtls, 
young fowls, and particularly flsh, are the kinds of food the civet most delights 
in. fbese are to be changed and altered, to suit and entice its appetite, and 
continue its health. It gets but very little water ; and although it drinks but 
rarely, yet it makes urine, very frequently ; and, upon such occasions, we can- 
not, as in other animals, distinguish the male from the female. 

The perfume of the civet w so strong (hat it communicates itself to all parts of 
the animars body ; the fur is impregnated thereby, and the skin penetrated to 
such a degree, that it continues to preserve the odour for a long time al'ter it is 
stript off.^ 

* The Musk Pouch of the Civet. — ^T he giously diminished. It used to be ])nniglit 
odoriferous substance produced by the civet, Iroin the Indies and from Africa, into Kuroj)e, 
foi ms, especially in the east, an object of con- by the way of Alexandria and Venice, 
siderable commerce. Its virtues are greatly In the East the civet is brought up iu a 
vaunted among ourselves, and it was once state of domestication for the purj)ose of ga- 
Ihe fashion among those who piqued them- thering its perfume Father Pcuicet snys, 
selves on their elegance, to use it ns a per- that Enfras, a town of Abyssinia, is cele- 
fume ; as it has since been to use musk and brated for the civet trade, and that an iinmeiiNo 
aml)er for the same purpose. It still enters number of these animals are fliere d()im*^ti- 
iiito the composition oi‘ some medicament cated. He has seen upwards of three Imn- 
a,nd periumes, but its consumption is piodi- dred with some merchants. — Cvvikk. 

(^) Billion, vol. xix. 
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As to the restj the civet is said to be a wild, fierce animal ; and, although 
sornefiines tamed, is never thoroughly familiar. Its teeth arc strong and cut- 
ting, although its claws be feeble and inflexible. It is hght and active, and 
lives by prey, as the rest of its kind, pursuing birds, and other small animals 
that It IS able to overcome. They are sometimes seen stealing into the yards 
and outhouses, to seize upon the poultry : their eyes shine in the night, and it is 
very probable that they see better in the dark than by day. When they fail of 
animal food, they are found to subsist upon roots and fruits, and very seldom 
drink; for which reason they are never found near great waters. They breed 
very fast in their native climates, where the heat seems to conduce to their pro- 
pagation ; but in our temperate latitudes, although they furnish their perfume 
ill great (jiiantities, yet they are not found to multiply. — A proof that their per- 
fume has no analogy with their appetite for generation. 

THE GLUTTON. — 1 will add but one animal more to this numerous class 
of the weasfd kind ; namely, the gliit- 
/fon ; nhich, for several reasons, seems 
to belong to this tribe, and fhis only."^ 

We have hitherto had no precise de- 
scriplioii of this quadruped ; some re- 
sembling it fo a badger, some to a fox, 
and some to a li\aena. 

The glutton, which is so called from 
its voracious apjictite, is an animal 
found as well in tlie north of Europe 
and Siberia, as in the north parts of 
America, where it has the name of the 
carcajou. Amidst the variety of de- 
scriptions which have been given of it, 
no very just idea can be formed of its 
figure ; and, indeed, some naturalists, 
among whom was Ray, entirely doubted 
of its existence. From the best ac- 
counts, bovvever, we have of it, the body is thick and long, the legs short: it is 
black along the hack, and of a reddish brown on the sides ; its fur is held in the 
fug best estimation, for its softness and beautiful gloss ; the tail is bushy, like 
that of the weasel, but rather shorter; and its legs and claws better fitted for 
climbing trees, than for running along the ground. Thus far it entirely resem- 
bles the weasel ; and its manner of taking ijjprey is also by surprise, and not 
by pursuit. 

It is chiefly in North America that this voracious creature is seen lurking among 
the thick branches of trees, in order to surprise the deer, with which the exten- 
sive forests of that part of the world abound. Endued with a degree of patience 
equal to its rapacity, the glutton singles out such trees as it oWrves marked 
by the teeth or the antlers of the deer ; and is known to remain there watching 
for several days together. If it has fixed upon a wrong tree, and finds that the 
deer have either left that part of the country, or cautiously shun the place, it 
reluctantly descends, pursues the beaver to its retreat, or even ventures into the 
water in pursuit of fishes. But if it happens that, by long attention, and keep 
ing close, at last the elk or the rein-deer happens to pass that way, it at once 
darts down upon them, sticks its claws between their shoulders, and remains 
there unalterably firm. It is in vain that the large frighted animal increases 
its speed, or threatens with its branching horns ; the glutton having taken pos- 
session of its post, nothing can drive it off; its enormous prey drives rapidly 
along amongst the thickest woods, rubs itself against the largest trees, and tears 
down the branches with its expanded horns ; but still its insatiable foe sticks 

♦ Ths Glutton.— T his animal is now Wolverine, is cUhtlnguished by its superior 
ascertained to be a species of bear. It is siso, in the coloiu oi its body, which is dull 
al.uiit three feet long, besides the tail, which ferruginous-, with the front, throat, and longi- 

a i, ot in length. The variety called the tudinal stripe on the body, whitish. 



(Glutton.) 
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behind, eating its neck, and digging its passage to the great blood-vessels th it 
lie in that part. Travellers who wander through those deserts, often see pie(*ts 
of the glutton’s skin sticking to the trees, against which it was rubbed by tlie 
deer. But the animal’s voracity is greater than its feelings, and it never seizes 
without bringing down its prey. When, therefore, the deer, wounded, and 
feeble with the loss of blood, falls, the glutton is seen to make up for its former 
abstinence, by its present voracity. As it is not possessed of a feast of this kind 
every day, it resolves to lay in a store to serve it for a good while to come. It is, 
indeed, amazing how much one of these animals can eat at a time ! That which 
was seen by Klein, although without exercise or air, although taken from its native 
climate, and enjoying but an indifferent state of health, was vet seen to eat thir- 
teen pounds of flesh every day, and yet remained unsatisfied. We may, there- 
fore, easily conceive how much more it must devour at once, after a long fast, of 
a food of its own procuring, and in the climate most natural to its constitution. 

A life of necessity generally produces a good fertile invention. The glutton, 
continually pressed by the call of appetite, and having neither swiftness nor 
activity to satisfy it, is obliged to make up by stratapm the defects of nature. 
It is often seen to examine the traps and the snares laidfor other animals, in order 
to anticipate the fowlers. It is said to practise a thousand arts to procure its 
prey, to steal upon the retreats of the rein-deer, the flesh of which animal il 
loves in preference to all others ; to lie in wait for such animals as have been 
maimed by the hunters; to pursue the isatis while it is hunting for itself ; and, 
when that animal has run down its prey, to come in and seize upon the whole, 
and sometimes to devour even its poor provider ; when these pursuits fail, even 
to dig up the graves, and fall upon the bodies intered there, devouring them 
bones and all. For these reasons, the natives of the countries where the glutton 
inhabits, hold it in utter detestation, and usually term it the vulture of quadru- 
peds. And, yet it is extraordinary enough, that being so very obnoxious to 
man^ it does not seem to fear him.(^) We are told by Gamelin of one of these 
coming up boldly and calmly where there were several persons at work, without 
testifying the smallest apprehension, or attempting to run until it Iiad received 
several blows, that at last totally disabled it. In probability it came among 
them seeking its prey ; and, having been used to attack animals of inferior 
strength, it had no idea of a force superior to its own. The glutton, like all tlie 
rest of its kind, is a solitary animal ; and is never seen in company except with 
its female, with which it couples in the midst of winter. The latter goes with 
young about four months, and brings forth two or three at a time.(i^O They 
burrow in holes as the weasel ; ami the male and female are generally found 
^®6®ther, both equally resolute in defence of their young. Upon this occasion 
the boldest dogs are afraid to approach them ; they fight obstinately, and bite 
mo^ cruelly. However, as they are unable to escape by flight, the hunters come 
to the assistance of the dogs, and easily overpower them. Their flesh, it may 
readily be supposed, is not fit to be eaten ; but the skins amply recompense tlie 
hunters for their toil and danger. The fur has the most beautiful lustre that 
^n be imagined, and is prefered before all others, except that of the Siberian 
fox, or the rable. Among other peculiarities of this animal, Linnseus informs 
us, that it is very difiScnlt to be skinned ; but from what cause, whether its 
abominable stench, or the skin’s tenacity to the flesh, he has not thought fit to 
inform us. 



(fi) BufFun. 


(g) Linncean System, p. 67. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


ANIMALS OF THE HARE KIND.^ 

Having described in the last chapter a tribe of minute, fierce, rapacious ani- 
mals, 1 come now to a race of minute animals, of a more harmless and gentle 
kind, that, without being enemies to any, are preyed upon by all. As nature has 
fitted the former for hostility, so it has entirely formed the latter for evasion: 
and as the one kind subsist b}' their courage and activity, so the other find 
safety from their swiftness and their fears. The hare is the swiftest animal in 
the world for the time it continues; and few quadrupeds can overtake even the 
rabbit when it has but a short way to run. To this class also we may add the 
squirrel, somewhat resembling the hare and rabbit in its form and nature, and 
equally pretty, inoffensive, and pleasing. 

If we were methodically to distinguish animals of the hare kind from all others, 
we might say that they have but two cutting teeth above and two below, that 
they are covered with a soft, downy fur, and that they have a bushy tail. Tbe 
combination of these marks might perhaps distinguish them tolerably well ; whe- 
ther from the rat, the beaver, the otter, or any other most nearly approaching in 
form. Hut, as J have declined all method that rather tends to embarrass nis- 
tory than enlighten it, 1 am contented to class these animals together for no 
very precise reason, but because 1 find a general resemblance between them in 
their natural habits, and in the shape of their beads and body. I call a squirrel 
an animal of the hare kind, because it is something like a hare. 1 call 
the paca of the same kind, merel3r because it is more like a rabbit than any 
other animal I know of. In short, it is fit to erect some particular standard in 
the imagination of the reader, to refer him to some animal that he knows, in 
order to direc t him in conceiving the figure of such as he does not know. Still, 
however, he should be apprized that his knowledge will be defective without 
an examination of each particular species : and that saying an animal is of this 
or that particular kind is but a very trifling part of its history. 

Animals of the hare kind, like all others that feed entirely upon vegetables, 
arc inoffensive and timorous. As nature furnishes them with a most abundant 
supply, they have not that rapacity after foocl^e markable in such as are often 
stinted in their provision. ^Fliey are extremdy active and amazingly swift, to 
which they chiefly owe their protection; for being tho prey of every voracious 
animal, they are incessantly pursued. The hare, the rabbit, and the squinel, 
are placed by Pyerius, in his Treatise of Kiirnlnating Animals, among the num- 
ber of those that chew the cud ; but how far this may be true, I will not prelciui 
to determine. Certain it is that their lips continually move whether sleeping or 
waking. Nevertheless, they chew their meat very much before they swallow it, 
and for that reason I shoulci suppose that it docs not want a second mastication. 
All these animals use their fore -paws like hands; they are remarkably salacious, 
and are furnished by nature with more ample powers Ilian most others for the 
business of propagation. They are so very prolific, that were they not thinned 
by the constant depredations made upon them by most other animals, they 
would quickly overrun the earth.f 

* Animals ok thk Hare kind.— T ho f The Genus Lepus. — Tliis genus in- 
animals of this family have two front teeth in eludes many species, which are widely spread 
each jaw ; those in the upper jaw are doii- over the earth 's surface, in tho new world, as 
bled, having two smaller ones standing be- well as the old. All the species are alike 
hind the others ; they feed entirely on vege- under the continued influence of fear, and as 
tables, are. very small, and run by a kind of their eyes aie presumed not to be perfect 
leaping; they have five toes on the fore-ieet, dining daylight, and their lateral diiectuni 
ami lour on tho hinder. prevents the animal seeing directly forwaid; 
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THE HARE — Of all these the hare is the largest^, the most persecuted, and 
the most timorous ; all its 
muscles are formed for swift- 
ness ; and all its senses seem 
only given to direct its flight. 

It has very large, prominent 
eyes placed backwards in its 
head, so that it can almost see 
behind it as it runs. These are 
never wholly closed; but as 
the animal is continually upon 
the watch, it sleeps with them 
open. The ears are still more 
remarkable for their size ; they 
are movable, and capable of 
being directed to every quar- 
ter ; so that the smallest sounds 
are readily received, and the animars motions directed accordingly. The 
muscles of the body are very strong, and without fat, so that it may l)e said to 
carry no superfluous burthen of flesh about it; the hinder feet are longer than 
the fore, wriich still adds to the rapidity of its motions ; and almost all aniinais 
that are remarkable for their speed, except the horse, are formed in the same 
manner. 

An animal so well formed for a life of escape, might be supposed to enjoy a 
state of tolerable security ; but as every rapacious creature is its enemy, it but 
very seldom lives out its natural term. Dogs of all kinds pursue it by instinct, 
and follow the hare more eagerly than any other animal. The cat and the 
weasel kinds are continually lying in ambush, and practising all their little arts 
to seize it ; birds of prey are still more dangerous enemies, as against them no 
swiftness can avail, nor retreat secure ; but man, an enemy far more powerful 
than all, prefers its flesh to that of other animals, and destroys greater numbers 
than all the rest. Thus pursued and persecuted on every side, the race would 
long since have been totally extirpated, did it not find a resource in its amazing 
fertility. 

The hare multiplies exceedingly ; it is in a state of engendering at a few 
months old ; the females go with young but thirty days, and generally bring 
forth three or four at a tirne.fe*') As soon as they have produced their young 
they are again ready for conception, and thus do not lose any time in conti- 
nuing the breed. But they are in another respect fitted in an extraordinary 
manner for multiplying their kind ; for the female, from the conformation of her 
womb, is often seen to bring forth, and yet to continue pregnant at the same 
time ; or in other words, to nave young ones of difl’erenl ages in her womb toge- 
ther. Other animals never receive the male when pregnant, but bring fortli 
their young at once. But it is frequently different with the hare; the female 
often, though already impregnated, admitting the male, and thus receiving a 



they rather rely on their hearing, the organ 
of which is very perfect, to warn them of ap- 
proaching danger. Perfectly defenceless, in- 
deed, and exposed to countless enemies, they 
have no chance of safety but in the exjiedi- 
tion of their flight, and unless forewarned by 
the acuteness of one or more of their senses, 
•f the approach of an enemy, they would in- 
variably tall the victim of surpnse. Their 
Creator, while he has left them a prey to so 
many othei animals, has provided them with 
one mode of self-defence in a rapid locomo- 
tion, rendered more efficacious by a quick 

C,?) Buffbn, 


susceptibility of danger. Lively timidity must 
be attended with pain, however ; and if there 
be any disparity in the distribution of good 
and evil to inferior creation, all excejit sjnjrts- 
men, must pity cieatiires which exist con- 
stantly, under the excitement of acute bar. 

The heart is said to be larger lelatively 
to their paits in these than in most other 
animals ; and it has been noticed, that Pliny 
observed generally, that all animals of a fear- 
ful disposition have the heart of considerable 
size.— G riffith, in Cuvier’s Animal King- 
dom. 

vol. xiii. ]i. 1 2. . 
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second imprejjnation. The reason of this extraordinary circumstance is, that 
the womb m these animals is divided in such a inannerthat it may be considered 
as a double organ, one side of which may be filled while the other remains 
empty. Thus these animals may be seen to couple at every period of their 
pregnancy, and even while they are bringing forth the young laying tlie foun- 
dation of another brood. ^ 

The young of these animals are brought forthwith their eyes open, and the 
dam suckles them for twenty days, after which they leave her, and seek out for 
thcm8elves.(^) From this we observe, that the education these animals receive 
is but trifling, and the family connexion but of short duration. In the rapacious 
kinds the dam leads her young forth for months together ; teaches, them tlie arts 
of rapine ; and, although she wants milk to supply them, yet keeps them under 
her care until they are able to hunt for themselves. But a long connexion of 
this kind would be very unnecessary as well as dangerous to the timid animals we 
are describing ; their food is easily procured ; and their associations, instead of 
protection, would only expose them to their pursuers. They seldom, however, 
separate far from each other, or from the place where they were produced ; but 
make each a form at some distance, having a predilection rather for the place 
than each other’s society. They feed during the night rather than by day, 
choosing the more tender blades of grass, and quenching their thirst with the 
dew. They live also upon roots, leaves, fruits and corn, and prefer such plants 
as are furnished with a milky juice. They also strip the bark of trees during 
the winter, there being scarce any that they will not feed on, except the lime or 
the alder. They are particularly fond of birch, pinks, and parsley. When tliey 
are kept tame, they are fed with the lettuce and other garden herbs : but the 
flesh of such as are thus bnnight up is always indifferent. 

They sleep or repose in their forms by day, and may be said to live only by 
night.(^'') It is then that they go forth to feed and couple. Tliey do not pair, 
however, but in the rutting season, which begins in February ; the male pur- 
sues and discovers the female by the sagacity of its nose. They are then s(^en, 
by moonlight, playing, skipping, and pursuing each other ; but tbeleiist motion, 
the slightest breeze, the falling of a leaf is sutticient to disturb their revels ; they 
instantly fly ofT, and each takes a separate way. 

As their limbs are made for running, they easily outstrip all other animals in 
the beginning ; and could they preserve their speed it would be iinpckssib*e to 
overtake them ; but as they exhaust tlieir strength at their first eflbrts, and dou- 
ble back to the place they were started from, they are mure easily taken than 
the fox, which is a much slower animal than they. As their hind legs are longer 
than the fore, they always cho<ise to turn up hill, by which the speed of tlieir 
pursuers is diminished while theirs remains the same. Their motions are also 
without any noise, as they have the sole of the foot furnished with hair; and 
they seem tlie only animals that have hair on the inside of their mouths. 

'rliey seldom live above seven or eight years at (he utmost ; they come to 
their full perfection in a year ; and thus multiplied by seven, as in other animals, 
gives the extent of theii livcs.(^^) They are not so wild as their dispositions 
and their habits seem to indicate ; but are of acomplving nature, and easily sus- 
ceptible cf a kind of education. They are easily tamed. The\v even become fond 
and caressing, but they are incapable of attachment to anv particular person, 
and never can be depended upon ; for, though taken never so young, they 
regain their native freedom at the first opportunity.^ 

* Domestication of Hakes. — Although famihar, at least to all it knew, but of stran- 
the hare is solitary and silent, it is not altt>- gers it was still feiirlul lu winter it sat beiore 
gether so wild as its habits seem to indicate, the liie between two large Angora cats, and a 
Their disposition is gentle, and if taken sporting <log, with whom it lived on the best 
young, they are capable of training and edu- ot terms ; .it table it was generally close to 
cation. M. Desniaiest had one a considera- its mash r, looking for food, and if thwarted 
ble time in his house; it lost all its natural in its expectations, would beat with its foix'- 
wildiiess, ami its habits had become quite paws in rapid succession on the hand or aim 
{g) Buffbn, vol.Jiiii. p. 12. ig) Ibid. 
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But their natural instincts for their preservation are much more extraordinary 
than those artificial tricks that are taught them. They make themselves a form 
particularly in those places where the colour of the grass most resembles that 
of their skin ; it is open to the south in winter, and to the north in summer. The 
hare, when it hears the hounds at a distance, flies for some time through a na- 
tural impulse, without managing its strength, or consulting any other means but 
speed for its safety. Having attained some hill or rising ground, and left the 
dogs so far behincf, that it no longer hears their cries, it stops, rears on its hinder 
legs, and at length looks back to see if it has not lost its pursuers. But these, 
having once fallen upon the scent, pursue slowly, and with united skill ; and 
the poor animal soon again hears the fatal tidings of their approach. Some- 
times, when sore hunted, it will start a fresh hare, and squat in the same form; 
sometimes it will creep under the door of a sheep-cot, and hide among the 
sheep ; sometimes it will run among them, and no vigilance can drive it from 
the flock; some will enter holes like the rabbit, which the hunters call going to 
vault ; some will go up one side of the hedge, and come down the other; and 
it has been known, that a hare sorely hunted has got upon the top of a cut 
quick-set hedge, and run a good way thereon, by which it lias effectually evaded 
the hounds, it is no unusual thing also for them to betake themselves to furze 
bushes, and to leap from one to another, by which the dogs are frequently 
misled. However, the first doubling a hare makes, is generally a key to all its 
future attempts of that kind, the latter being exactly like the former. The 
young hares tread heavier, and leave a stronger scent, than the old, because 
their limbs are weaker; and the more this forlorn creature tires, the heavier jt 
treads, and the stronger is the scent it leaves. A buck, or male hare, is known 
by its choosing to run upon hard highways, feeding farther from the wood-sides, 
and making its doublings of a greater compass than the female. Tlie male 
liaving made a turn or two about its form, frequently leads the hounds five or 
six rndes on a stretch ; but the female keeps close by some covert side, turns, 
crosses, and winds among the bushes like a rabbit, and seldom runs directly 
forward. In general, however, both male and female regulate tlieir conduct 
according to tlic weather. In a moist day they hold by the liigh-ways more than 
at any other time, because the scent is then strongest upon the grass. If they 
come to the side of a grove or spring, they forbear to enter, but squat down by 
the side thereof, until the hounds have overshot them ; and then, turning along 
their former path, make to their old form, from which they vainly hope lor pro- 
tection.^ 


of the person so treating it. It acquired an 
excessive degree of fat ; a common conse- 
quence in common with these and many 
other animals m a domesticated state. 

As a further proof of the subserviency to 
the powers of man of a most predoinmaiit 
moral quality in this animal, its timidity, we 
may reter to an exhibition which has been 
common about the streets of Loudon, cer- 
tainly in one individual, and probably in 
several, of a hare which moved fearlessly 
about upon a fable in the midst of the sur- 
rounding multitude, the tones of a liand organ, 
and the mixed noise and confusion of a public 
street. The hare was taught^ further to beat 
a tambourine, which it did with great rapi- 
dity, and in the manner of that described by 
M. Desmarest, when soliciting a boon from 
its master ; and as a still further proof how 
completely its fears were neutralized, it was 
accustomed to pull the tngger and discharge 
a pistol, rather laige in dimensions and ca- 
libre, and cuininciiburate consequently in 


report ; and when it is considered that this 
was an afhur of recurrence ]>crhap8 almost 
every halt-hour, it can hardly be supposed 
that the animal was taken by suriinse, as to 
the consequences of pulling the triggei. 
There are few animals so completely stujad 
as not to learn by reiterated practice the 
immediate consequences which invariably 
follow fiom any particular act, nor did the 
animal in question, exhibit the least alarm or 
shock on making the report, which would, in 
all probability, at least without similar train- 
ing, have the effect of turning a lion. — 
Gkivkith. 

The intelligent reader will recur to the 
interesting pajier by the pout Cowper, on the 
habits of his little family of leverets. — En. 

♦ CuNNiNu ov TUB Hare. — An old hare, 
when hunted by a common hound, seems to 
regulate her flight according to the speed of 
the pursuer. She seems to know from expe- 
rience, that very rapid flight would be less 
ceitain of carrying her out of the reach of 
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The soil and climate have their influence upon this animal as well as on most 
others. In the countries bordering on the north pole, they become white in 
winter, and are often seen in great troops of four or five hundred running along 
tlie banks of the river Irtish, or the Jenisca, and as white as tlie snow they tread 
on. They are caught in toils for the sake of their skins, which on the spot are 
sold for less than seven shillings a hundred. Their fur is well known to form a 
considerable article in the hat manufacture ; and we accordingly import vast 
cpiantities of it from those countries where the hare abounds in such plenty 
'hiey are found also entirely black, but these in much less quantity than the 
former ; (i**) and even some have been seen with horns, though these but 
rarely. 

The hares of the hot countries, particularly in Italy, Spain and Barbary, arc 
smaller than ours : those bred in the Milanese country are said to be the best 
in Europe, {g) There is scarce a country where this animal is not to be found, 
from the torrid zone to the neighbourhood of the polar circle. The natives of 
Guinea knock them on the head as they come down to the sides of the rivers 
to drink. They also surround the place where they are seen in numbers, and 
clattering a short stick, which every man carries, against that which the person 
next him carries, they diminish their circle gradually, till the bares are cooped up 
in the midst. They then all together throw their sticks in among them, and with 
such deadly force, that they seldom fail of killing great numbers at a time, (if) 

THE RABBIT. — The hare and the rabbit, though so very nearly resembling 
each otlier in form and 
disposition, are yet dis- 
tinct kinds, as they refuse 
to mix with each other. 

Bullbn bred up several 
of both kinds in the same 
place ; but from being at 
first indifferent, they soon 
became enemies ; and 
their comliats were ge- 
nerally continued until 
one of them was disabled 



(Linger than a more deliberate one, whereby 
the ciiase is protracted to a greater length of 
tune, and she can continue the exertion of 
her strength longer than if she exerted her 
lull speed at first. She seems to have ob- 
served, that in grounds where there are many 
young shrubs, the contact of her body leaves 
behind her a stronger scent, and one which 
mokes the dogs pursue her with much greater 
ardour and perseverance than in level plains, 
over which the wind skims lightly. She, 
therefore, avoids all thickets, and keeps as 
much as possible upon beaten roads ; but 
when she is pursued by greyhounds, she rung 
from them as fust as she is able, and seeks 
for shelter in woods and thickets. 

Knowing that harriers, even though they 
do not see ner, can follow her track, she often 
practises an admirable stralagem to deceive 
them. When she has run on a considerable 
way in a straight line, she returns a small 
distance upon t£e road she has come, in order 
to render the scent very strong upon the space 
of the ground : she then makes several long 
leaps in a side direction, and thereby renders 

(^) Klein Disp. Quadmp. p. 5‘2. 

Dictiuiinaire Kaisoii6e, Lievre. 


it difficult for the hounds to recover the scent. 
By this means the hounds are often put at 
fault, and the hare enabled to get consider- 
ably a-head of them. 

Lepus VaRiaBiLis on Va.RYiNa Hauk. 
— This species of hare occurs in the Alpine 
districts of Scotland, seldom descends to the 
low countries, and never intermixes with the 
common hare. In the north of Europe, there 
is a species said to be the same with our 
vaiying hare, but it differs from it in being 
larger, living iu plains, and migrating m 
troops. The varying hare becomes white iu 
winter. This remarkable change takes place 
in the following manner About the middle 
of September, the grey feet begin to be white, 
and before the month ends, all the four feet 
are white, aud the ears and muzzle are of a 
brighter colour. The white colour gradually 
ascends the legs and thighs, and we observe 
under the grey ^air whitish spots, which con- 
tinue to increase until the end of October, 
but still the back continues of a grey colour, 
while the eye-brows and ears are nearly white. 
Fiom this period the change of colour ad- 
(rt) Johnston de Quad. lib. ii. cap. 2. 

Hist. Gen. dca Voyages, tom. iv. p 171- 
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or destroyed."^ However, though these experiments were not attended with 
success, 1 am assured that nothing is more frequent than an animal bred 
between these two, which like all other mules, is marked with sterility. Nay, 
it has been actually known that the rabbit couples with animals of a much more 
distant nature ; and there is at present in the Museum at Brussels, a creature 
covered with feathers and hair, and said to be bred between a rabbit and 
a hen. 

The fecundity of the rabbit is still greater than that of the hare ; and if we 
should calculate the produce from a single pair, in one year, the number would 
be amazing. They breed seven times in a year, and bring eight young ones 
each time. On a supposition, therefore, that this happens regularly, at the end 
of four years, a couple of rabbits shall see a progeny of almost a million and a 
half. From hence we might justly apprehend being overstocked by their in- 
crease; but, happily for mankind, their enemies are numerous, and their nature 
inofFerwive ; so that their destruction bears a near proportion to their .fertility. 

But although their numbers be diminished by every beast and bird of prey, 
and still more by man himself, yet there is no danger of their extirpation. The 
hare is a poor, defenceless animal, that has nothing but its swiftness to depend 

vances rapidly, and by the middle of Novem- portions is extremely assimilated to the hare, 
her, the whole ftir, with the exception of the The habits and instincts of the two form, 
tips of the ears, which remain black, is of a perhaps, their greatest differences. Although 
fine shining white. The hack becomes white provided with similar organs, clothed in the 
within eight days. During the whole of this same dress, and inhabiting the same coun- 
lemarkable change in the fur, no hnir falls tries, they seem to have a natural aversion for 
from the anvnal ; hence, it appears that the each other; a hatred observes M. F. Cuvier, 
hair actually changes its colour, and that which nothing can soften. Love, which 
there is no renewal of it. The fur retains its unites the dog and the wolf, the goat and the 
white colour untd the month of March, or sheep, the horse and the zebra, cannot conci- 
even kter, dqiending on tlie tempeuituic of liate the rabbit and the hare. However vio- 
the atmosphere, and by the middle of May lent their sexual desires each for its own spe- 
it has again a grey colour. But the sjiring cies, and however nearly the two may bu 
change is different from the winter, as the allied, they will under no circumstances ap- 
hair is completely shed. — E dinbukuh Phil, pioach each other ; or, if by chance they meet, 
Journal. a combat generally follows, which not unfre- 

quently tel inmates fatally to one ; hence hares 

* The Rabbit and the Hare. — The are nut found where rabbits are plentiful. — 
rabbit in all its physicalities and relative pio- (trikkiih. 

Tapeti or Brazilian Hare. — This is the siu.ille-t of the known species. Johnson and 
jiessiier first refered the animal to the 
Guinea pig ; and subsequent zuolo* 
gists have treated it as a variety of 
tile common American species; hut 
D'Azara has moie recently described 
and established it. 

The general fonn of the body is that 
of the hare or rabbit. From the tip of 
the nose to the insertion of the tail, it 
raeastires about eighteen inches, and 
the tail itself with the hair upon it, 
which makes it round, does not exceed 
ten lines. The fur is varied, brown, 
black, and yellowish above, with the 
upper part of the head red brown, 
without any sprinkling of yellow ; the 
cheeks are greyish ; a liglitish line passes 
round the eyes ; the lower edge of the 
nose, the lips, and the under part of CTaiieti Haro.) 

the head ; the chest, and belly and insides of the legs, are white. 

The Tapeti does not burrow in the earth, trees; or in the high grass. The flesh tastes 
but lives in woods and sits on the surface like that of the r^bit. The female is said 
like the common hare ; when hunted, he en- to bring forth hnt one litter of three or four 
deavours to hide himself under the trunks of in the year.— Ko. 
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on for safety ; its numbers are, therefore, every dav decreastnf^ ; and in ct»im- 
tries that are well peopled, the species are so much kept under, that laws arc 
iua<le for their preservation. Still, however, it is most likely that they will be 
at last totally destroyed ; and, like the wolf or the elk in some countries be 
only kept in remembrance. But it is otherwise with the rabbit, its fecundity 
beings greater, and its means of safety more certain. The liare seems to have 
more various arts and instincts to escape its pursuers, by doul)Ung, squatting, 
and winding ; the rabbit has but one art of defence alone, but in that one tinds 
safety ; by making itself a hole, where it continues a great part of the day, and 
breeds up its young ; there it continues secure from the for. the hound, the kite, 
and every other enemy. 

Nevertheless, though this retreat be safe and convenient, the rabbit does not 
seem to be naturally lend of keeping there. U loves the sunny field and the 
open pasture; it sw ms to be a chilly animal, and dnslikes the coldness of its 
tinder-ground habitation. It is, therefore, continually out, when it does not fear 
disturbance ; and the female often brings forth her } oun^, at a distance from the 
warren, in a hole, not almve a loot deep at the mOvSt. Phere she suckles them 
for about a month; covering them over with moss and grass, whenever she goes 
to pasture, and scratching them up at her return. It has been said, indeed, that 
this shallow hole without the warren, is made lest the male should attack and 
destroy her young ; but 1 have seen the male himself attend the young there, 
lead them out to feed, and conduct them back upon the return of the dam. Tins 
externa! retreat seems a kind of country house, at a dhstance from the general 
liabitatiou ; it is usually made near some spot »>t excellent pasture, or in the mukst 
afa field of sprouting corn. To this both male and female often retire from tlte 
warren ; lead their young by night to the fimd which lies so convenient, and, if 
not disturbed, continue tneve till they are perfectly grown up. There they find 
a greater variety of pasture tliau near the warren, who h is generally eaten bare ; 
and enjoy a warmer sun, by covering themselves up in a shallower hole. When- 
ever they are disturbeil, they then forsake their retreat of pleasure, for one of 
safety ; they fly to the warren with their utrnovSt speed; and, if the way be short, 
there is scarce any dog, how swift soever, tfmt can overtake them.^ 

lJut it not always happen that these animals are possessed of oncof tliese 
external apartments; they most usually bring forth their young in the warren, 
but alwajs in a hole, separate from the male. On these occasions, the female 
digs herself a hole,(A'’) dill'ereut from the ordinary one, by being more intricati ; 
ut the bottom of v^'h^(’h she makes a more ample apartment. This done, she 
]»ulls off from her belly a good quantity of her hair, with which she makes a kind 
of bed for her young. During tlie two first days she never leaves them ; and 
does not stir out but to procure nourishment, which she takes with the utmost 
dispatch; in this manner suckling her young, for near six weeks, until thev are 
strong, and able to go abroad themselves. During all this time, the maje .seldom 
visits their separate apartment ; but when they are grown up, so as to come to 
the mouth of the bole, he then seems to acknowledge them as his ufl'spring. 


* Economy of twt K-ABBiT.-rTtie rabbit is 
haul to be originally frtan Spain, but it has 
betm for ages mnmon in the rest of Europe, 
tuul is now transported into Africa and Ame- 
lica. 

We are assured on the authority of those 
who have paid great attention to the subject, 
that rabbits live iu a social state, luid take an 
iuteu‘st in each other, and even have soiue- 
tluug like respect for the right of pwi>erty. 
In th eir republic, as in that of Lucedanuon, 
old ago, ])arental aflectiou, and hereditary 
rights aUi) rdspectod ; the same bmrow is said 
to pass from .father to son, and liueallv tvoin 

■ (iO 1 


generation to generation ; it is never, aban- 
doned by the same family without necessity, 
but is enlarg<‘d as the number of the fanuly 
increases by the addition of more gtiUeiies ot 
apartments. T-ois succession of patrimony, 
this right of projH'rty among these animals, 
has been long observed, mu Ivave the tnoderft, 
investigations in smology dispioved its exist- 
ence. La Fontaine thus takes notice of it : — 

.Iran Lupin la conUime el I'usai^, 

Lr UMir Ituf*. dit-ii, qul ta'oiU fie ce logi«. 
Hriiilu uudiio et tun^^n^nu’, et qui dr pew 
l.’iut lie IMcne r ' fimou. puis a mol, Jk'O.n, 


5^5 
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takes them between his paws, smooths their skin, and licks their eyes ; all of 
them, one after the other, have an equal share in liis caresses.^ 

Rabbits of the domestic breed, like ail other ammals that are under the pro* 
tection of man, are of various colours; white, brown, black, and mouse-colour, 
the black are the most scarce; the broun, wliite, and mouse-colour, are in 
g:reater plenty. Most of the wild rabbits are of a brow n, and it is the colour 
which prevails amongr the species; for, in every nest of rabbits, whether the 
parents be black or white, there are some brown ones found of the number. 

The rabbit, {g‘) though less than the hare, generally lives hmger. As these 
animals pass the greater part of their lives in their burrow, where they continue 
at ease and unmolested, they have nothing to prevent the regularity of their 
heaitli, or the due course of their nourishment. They aie, therefore, generally 
found fatter than the hare; but their flesh is, notwithstanding, much less deb* 
cate. That of the old ones, in particular, is hard, tough and dry ; but it is said, 
that, in warmer countries, they are better tasted. 

The tame rabbits are larger than the wild ones, from their taking more noii^ 
rishinent, and using less exercise; but their flesh is not so good, being more 
insipid and softer. I'he hair or lur is a \ery useful comriiodit; , and is employed 
in England for several purposes, as well when the skin is dressed with it on, as 
when it is pulled off. 'I'he skims, especially the white, are used for hning 
cloatlis, and are considered as a cheap imitation of ermine. The skin of the 
male is usually prefered, as being the most lasting, but it is coarser; that on the 
belly in either sex, is the best and finest. But the chief use made of rabbits’ fur, 
is in the manufacture of hats ; itisalv\ays mix^^Ml, in certain proportions, with the 
fur of the hea\er ; and it is said to give the lulier more strength and consistence. 

The Syrian rabbit, like all other animals bred in that i‘onntry, is remarkable 
for the length of its hair; it falls along the sides in wavy wreaths, and is, in 
some places, curled at the end, like wool; it is shed once a} ear in largt; masses ; 
and It often happens that the rahbib dragging a part of its lobe on the ground, 
appears as if it had got another leg, or a longer tail, d'here are no rabbits 
natuially in America; however, those that have been carried Irom Europe, are 
found to multiply in the West-lndia islands m great aljundauce. In other 
jiarth of that continent, lliey have animals that in some measure resemble the 
rabbits of Europe; and v^hlcll most liluropeaii travellers have often called hares 
or rabbits, as they happened to be large or small. llu*ir giving them even tlie 
name will be a sufficient excuse for my placing them amimg animals of the hare 
kind; although they may difiVr in rnan> ol the most essential particulars. But 
before we go to the new conlineiit, we will first examine sucli as bear even a dis- 
tant resemblance to the hare kind at home. 

THE SQUlRUEL.-f — There are few readers that are not as well acquainted 
with the figure of a Squirrel as that of the rabbit ; but ssupjiosmg it unknow n to 

♦ Habits oe the Rabbit — When a cliiiiition for digging, and jnohably other in- 
wairen i« established, 80 rri|jid IS the meu-use, stincts. The iVinales, nevertheless, in this 
that its coiitimianee is only limited by a want state seem still muie prolific than when wild ; 
of food. Rabbits, when confined, lose .some they will sometimes produce twenty-six young 
of their natural quahties, and acrpiire some in sixty days It is said, however, that alter 
othens, nor aie they so esteemed tor the table, a particular nice of rabbits has attained its 
It apjiears also, that races of these animals, maximum of develupemeut in confinement, its 
which have lieen long domesticated, lose prolific jiowers altogether fail. — G iuffith, 
altogether the instinct for hmrowing, noi do 

the sexes pair monogamiously as they are f The Squiuuki. Family. — T his elegant 
presumed to do ia their natural state ; the tribe of qnadrujieds have two front teeth m 
males in particular, in a domestic state, not each jaw ; those in the upper jaw being 
vnifieqaeiifiy destroy their offspring, though wedge-shaped, those in the lower jKiiuted ; 
they do not >eat them ; whence it seems pro- on each side in the upper jaw there are five 
Liable that di)inestieatioii has the effect of grinders, and four in the lower; they have 
^ e^icating fiom their nature the instinct of perfect collar hones, and in most srUicks th«; 
ihotectiou of the young, as well as the in- tail is shed on each side. 

if;) Moutier as quoted by Buffun. 
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any, we tnig^ht gfive them some idea of its form, by comparing it to a rabbit ; 
with shorter ears, and a 
longer tail. The tail, in- 
deed, is alone siifHcient to 
distiiigaish it from all 
otliers, as it is extremely 
Inng, beaatilul and bushy, 
spreading like a fan, and 
which, when thrown up 
behind, covers the whole , 

body. This serves the little 4lj 

animal for a double pur- 
pose; when erected, it ‘ 

serves, like an umbrella, as 
a secure protection Iroiri ^ 

the injuries of the heat and 
cold ; and when extended, 
it is very instrumental in 
promoting those vast leaps 
that the squirrel takes from i ) 

tree to tree: nay, some 

assert. that it answers still a third purp()se, and when the squirrel takes water, 
which it sometimes docs upon a piece ol hark, (hat its tail serves it instead of a 
saiL (^'‘) 

There are few wild aniinals in which (here arc so many varieties as in the 
squirrel. Ilie common Hoifinri is of the size ot a small rabbit, and is rather of 
a more reddish brown. The bellv and breast are white ; and the Ciirs bcjautifully 
ornamented with long tijfts of hair, of a deeper colour than (h.d on the body. 
The eyes are large, black and lively ; the legs areshoit and muscular, like those 
of the rabbit; but the toes longer, and the cIav^H sharper, s(v as to fit it for 
dimhing. Whe;n i( cats, or dresses itself, it sits erect, like the hare or rabbit, 
making use of its fore legs as hands; ami diicflv resides in trees. Tliei’^rtj^ 
Virginian sqoirrti, which Hulfon calls tin* Pt fu Oris, is larger than a rabbit, 
and of a greyish colour. Its body and limbs are thicker than those ofllie com 
inon squirrel; and ils ears are shorter, and without tufis at the point. 'Hie 
upper part of the body, an I external part of the hgs, are of a Hoe, wliitiah grey, 
with a beautiful rod slre«ik on each si<ie h‘ngtl»\\a\s. The tail is covered with 
very long, grey hair, variegated wdth black und « lute toward^ the extremity. This 
variety seems to be cummou to both e(»ntinents; and in Sweden is seen to 
change colour in winter. The Barbartf aqutmi^ of which HiiHbn makes three 
varieties, is of a mixed colour between red and black. Along the sides iheie 
are white and brown lines, winch 

i>ut what still adds to its elegance is, 

that the belly is of sky blue, surround- 

ed with white. Some of these ludd 

up tlm bul erect; and others throw it 

i(>rward over their body. The Sibc^ 

riun white itqifirrei is of the size of a 4 

common squirrel. The Curolinu black 1 

formeri and sometime.s tint witli white 

at all the extremities. The Bmjfdian r 

itffuirrel^ which Mr. Buil'on calls the 

Lnt;:.vJiTSlXK‘fi ■, 

the variety bl its colours. Its belly is of a bright yellow * ils head and botly 

Klein. Linn® us. 
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variegated with white, black, brown and orange colour. It the tull[& at 

he extremity of its ears ; and does not climb trees, as most of th^ Wnd are seen 
to do. To this list may be add^ the UttU gru^d of a 

reddish c?oloiir> and blackish stripes on each side ; and, like th^ mfn*®**^ not 
delighting k trees. Lastly , the ffqftii » 1 1 ofjfeiv Bpain, which k of it Jaroii* 

grey colour, with seven longitudinal whitish streaks along the sides of the male, 
antf five along those of the female* As tor the fl> ing squirrels, they are adistMt 
kind, and shall be treated of by themsel\es.^ These, winch 1 suppd»e 
hut a few of the minieious v?rii tu s of (he squirrel, suffii icntlj serve to show fiOW 
extensi\cly this animal is difiusedover al! parts of the world. 

The squirrel IS a beautiful little animal, which is but half sayag^s; a^d 
which* from the gentleness and innocence of its manners, d<Her\c» oprfiiwtec- 
lion. It is neither carnivorous nor hurtiul, its usual food is fruits, ^d 
acorns; it is cleanly, nimble, mtive, and industrious ; its eyes are spartdiinig:, 
and its physiognomy marked with meaning. U generally, like the hare imd 
rabbit, sits up on its hinder legs, and usf*s the fore paws as hands; titete fative 
five claws or toes, as the> are called, and one of them is separated from the rest 
like a thumb. This animal seems to approach tiie nature of birds, from its 
lightness and surprising agihty on the tops ol trees. It seldom descends to the 
ground, except in case of storms, but jumps from one brain h to another; fe^«, 
in spring, on the buds and )nnng shoots; in summer, on the npeniflg Iruns ; 
and particularly the young cones of the pine tree. In autumn it has an extensive 
variety to feast upon; the acorn, the philberd, the ihestnut, and the wMing. 
This season of plenty, however, is not spent in idle enjoyment ; the provident 
little animal gatliers at that time its provisions tor the winter, and cautiously 
foresees the st ason when tl\e forest shall be stripped of its leaves and fruitage. 

its nest is generally foimed among the large brent lies of a gieaf tree, where 
they begin to fork otl’ into small om s Aitt r t hot»smg the plat c v^ here the timber 
begins to de<ay,and a liollow may the more tasily be hirined, the squirrel 
begins by making a kind ol levtl between the toiks , and tlien bringing moss, 
twigs, and diy leaves, *t binds th(‘m together with great art, so as to resist the 
most violent storm. I'lus is co^tied up on all sides; and has but a single 



(Nortli Arnfficali 8«juim 1 ) 

• Thi® Sa iRREn jw NoRTin America. 
— Thi« httle iunmal i» an inhabitant ot 
the forests of white ^jauce, whicli cover a 
guat puihonof the euitkee of the eai-th m 
th«* Itir countries. The limits of its range 1i> 
the south word have not been mentioned by 
AuitTicim ivrttcr«, hut they say that it as 
curnmou ih the middle states, it is found <i« 
Vt lunth as the Himice trees extend, (fiat i», 
to hyitween the 6H and paiallel of latitiule, 
jjud || ia one of the most luuneious afiimals 
‘ - Oithem distrut It digs its hut- 
‘UMsmlly at llu mot ol one of th« 


llutlun. 


largest and tcdlest fwis it can lodeet* fitid 
forms four or five entiances^ around which 
very large quantities of the scales of spruca 
fir canes are in proct ss ol time accumulati d. 
It does not come abroad m cold or stormy 
weather, but even in tlie dejith uf winter it 
may Ihi Seen, during a gleam of sunshine 
spoi-tuig among the branches of the tiees. 
On till apjiroaeh of any one, it conceals itself 
hmd a branch, but soon betiays its posi- 
tion by the loud noise it malvts, somewhat 
likt the sound of a watchinarrs rattle, and 
fioin whence it lum olitamtd the expressive 
appellation of ('hickanje. When pursued 
and harassed it makes great leaps from tree 
to tiee, but a« soon as it offeerves the way 
clear, it descends to the grcwiutl and seeks 
slither in its burrow, It dots not appt'ar 
to quit the tree beneath which it buwtsws, 
by choice, unless when it makes an fistmrsioii 
m the «pnng in quest at* a i^ta* iWfh® 
wintei It collects the fl?)# 
carries them to th« kt 

where it inck^s out thr taWfife iio 

smm. It tbakea 

hoards ott the ipitroach of ^wm tveaiher.— 
limuknmm^ Aitkiwcii# ioetdox. 
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openitijr at top, which ijs just large enough to admit the little animal ; and this 
ojx nirj^ is itself defended from the weather by a kind of canopy, made in the 
fasliHui of a cone, so that it throws ofl' the rain, thougli never so heavy. The 
nest thus formed, with a very little opening above, is, nevertheless, very com- 
modious and roomy below ; soft, well knit together, and every way convenient 
and warm. In this retreat the little animal brings forth its young, shelters itself 
from the scorching heat of the sun, tvhich it seems to fear, and from the storms 
and the inclemency of winter, which it is still less capable of supporting. Its 
provision of nuts and acorns is seldom in its nest, but in the hollows of the tree, 
laid up carefully together, and never* touched hut in cases of necessity. Thus 
one single tree serves f<ir a retreat and a store-houst* ; and without leaving it 
during the winter, the sipiirrel possesses all those enjnvments that its nature is 
capable of receiving. But it sometimes happens that its little mansion is attacked 
by deadly and powerful foe. The martin goes often in ipiest of a retreat for 
its young, which it is incapable of making for itself; for this reason it lixes upon 
the nest of a sipiirreK and, with double injustice, destroys the tenant, and then 
bikes possession of the mansion. 

However, this is a calamity that but seldom happens: and, of all other ani- 
mals the squirrel leads the most fndt( sonie, plavful life ; being surrounded with 
abundance, and having few enemies to lear. They are in heat early in the 
spring : when, as a modern naturalist s.iys.(g) it is very diverting to see the 
female feigning an es< ape from the puisint oi two or three males, ami to observe 
tlie various proofs which tliey give of their agility, which is then exerted in full 
force. Nature seems to havi* been particular in her formation of these animals 
for propagation ; liow ever, they seldom firing forth above four or five young 
at a time ; and that but once a year. 'Hie time of their gestation seems to be 
about six weeks ; they are pregnant in the beginning of April, and bring forth 
about the middle of IMay. 

The squirrel is never found in the open fields, nor >et in copse.s or under* 
woods; it always keeps m tlie midst of the tallest trees, and, a.s much as possi- 
ble, kIiuiis the habitations of men. It is extremely watchful; if the tree in 
which it resides be but touelnul at the bottom, tlie squirrel instantly takes the 
ahiriii, quits its nest, at ome flies oil to aiuqher tree; ami thus travels, with 

great ease, along the tops of the fnr(‘st, iinlil it finds itself perfectly put of 

danger. In this mariner it continues for some hours at a distance from home, 
until the alarm be past away : and then it i el urns, by paths that to all quadru- 
peds but itself are utti imp/assable. Its usual way of moving is by bounds ; 

these it takes from one tree to another, at forty feet dustiiiice ; and if at any 
time it is obliged to descend, it runs uj) the side of the next tree with ama/iug 
facil»*^y. It has an extremely sharp, piercing note, which most usually expresst.s 
pain -, il has another, more like the pumiig of a cat, which it employs vvhen 
fileased ; at least it appeared so in tliat from whence I have taken a part of this 
description. 

In Ijapland, and the extensive forests to the north, the squirrels are observed 
to change their habibition, and to remove in vast numbers from one country to 
another. In tliese migrations they aie generally seen by thousands, travelling 
directly forward; wlhle neither rocks, forests, nor even the broadest waters can 
stop tlieir fffogress What I am going to relate, appears so exlniordinary, that 
Were it not attested by numlier.s of the most credible historians, among whom 
are Klein and Linrueus, it might be rejected, w'ith that scorn with which wc 
treat imposture or credulity; however, nothing can be more true than that 
wh<^n these animals, in their progress, meet with broad rivers, or extensive 
!ake8;» which abound in Lapland, they take a very extraordinary method of 
crossing them. Upon approaching the baidvs, mkI perceiving the breadth of 
the waller, they return, as if by common consent. in(«) the neighbouring forest, 
each in uiueat of a piece of bark, which answers all the purposes of boats for 
wafting them over. When the whole company are htlcd in this manner, they 

(g; BritiKh Zoology. 
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boldly commit their little fleet to the waves; every squirrel sitting on its own 
piece of bark, and fanning the air with its taih to drive the vessel to its desired 
port. In this orderly manner they set forward, and often cross lakes several 
miles broad. But it too often happens that the poor mariners are not aware ol 
the dani^s of their navigation ; for although at the edge ot the water it is gene- 
rally calm, in the midst it is always more turbulent. There the shgl^st addi- 
tional gust of wind oversets the little sailor and his vessel together. The whole 
navy, that but a few minutes before rode proudly and securely ulong* is now 
overturned, and a shipwreck of two or three thousand sail ensues. This, which 
is so unfortunate for the little anitnah is generally the most lucky accident in the 
world for the Laplander on the shore; who gathers up the dead bodies as they 
are thrown in by the waves, eats the flesh, and sells the skins lor about a- shil- 
ling the dozen.(i^) 

The squirrel is easily tamed, and it is then a very familiar animal. Itloves to 
lie warm, and w ill often creep into a man’s pocket or his bosom. It is usually 
kept in a box, and fed with hazel nuts. Some lind amusement in observing 
with what ease it bites the nut open, and eats the kernel. In short, it is a 
pleasing, pretty, little domestic; and its tricks and habitudes may serve to enter- 
tain a mind unequal to stronger operations. 

THE FLYlNfi SQLIHKi:!..'^— 'I’his little animal, winch is frequently 
brought over to England, is 
less than a common squirrel, 
and bigger than a held mouse. 

Its skin is very soft, and ele- 
gantly adorned with a dark 
fur in some places, and light 
grey in others. It has large, 
prominent, black and very 
sparkling eyes, small ears, and 
very sharp teeth, with which 
it gnaws any thing quickly. 

When it does not leap, its 
tail, which is pretty enough, 
lies close to its back ; but 
when it takes its spring, the 
tail is moved backwards and forwards from si:le to side. It is said to partake 
somewhat of the nature of the squirrel, of the rat, and of the dormouse; but 
that in which it is distinguished from all other animals, is its peculiar conforma- 
tion for taking those leaps that almost look like flying. It is, indeed, amazing 
to see it at one bound dart above a hundred yards Irom one tree to another. 
They are assisted in this spring by a very peculiar formation of the skin, that 
extends from the fore feet to the hinder; so that when the animal stretches its 
fore-legs forward audits hind-legs backward, this skin is spread out between 
them, somewhat like that between the legs of a bat. The surface of the body 
being thus increased, the little animal keeps buoyant in the air until tbe force 



SfiujrifL) 


* FeYiNO Sqcirkels. — There are eight 
species of flying squirrels, but there is only a 
a trifling difference between them. The 
Euiopean squirrel differs from the Ainerican 
species principally in having its tail full of 
hair, and rounded at the end, and in the 
colour of its bo<ly, the upper part of which is 
a f ile gri*y, and the lower white. Its virhule 
length IS about nine inches, of which the tail 
occupies five. The Eurt^pea/i flying squirrel 
is found in the wooils of Lapland and Nor- 
way, where it feeds ptiiicjpally on the tender 
branches of the beech and pine trees. In its 

(g) Oeuvres 


habits of life it differs very little from the 
preceding sjiecies. It always sleeps during 
the day-time, and biddom appeals abroatl in 
bad weather. It is active thiough the whole 
winter, being frequently cau-dit during that 
Season, in the tiaps that uie laid for tire giey 
squinvls. The females, when they have 
young ones, never leave their nest iu pursuit 
of food, without iweviously wrapping them 
carefully up in the moss, Huey pay to them 
tike utmost attention, brooding anxiously over 
them, and tenderly sheltering their kwlies, by 
their flying membrane, from the 
de Eignard* 
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n( itH first impulsion is expired, mid then it descends. This skin, when the crea- 
ture is at rest, dr walkings, continues wrinkled up on its sides; but whi n its 
limbs are extended, it forms a kind of web between them of abo\e an inch 
broad on either side, and gives the wdiole body the appearance of a skin flout- 
ing in the air. In this nmnner the fl)ing squirrel changq^ place, not like a bird, 
by rttpealcd .strokes of its wings, but rattier like a paper kite, supported b\ the 
expansion of the surface of Us body; but with this difference, however, that, 
lieing naturally heavier than the air, instead of mounting, it descends; and that 
jump, which upon the ground would not be above forty yards, when firun a 
higher tree to a lower may be above a hundred. This little animal is more 
common in America than in Europe, but not very c<munoiily to be seen in 
either.''^ It does not seem fonrl of nuts or almonds, like ollu r squirrels, but is 
chiefly pleased with the sprouts of the bireh and the roues ol the pine. Some 
naturalists gravely caution us not to let it get among our corn fields, where they 
tell us itwill do a great deal of damage, by eiopping tht^ corn as soon as it 
begins to ear !(jgl 

lllE MARMOT t — Among the hare kind is the marmot, which naturalists 
have placed either 
among the hare kind 
or the rat kind, as 
it suited their respec- 
tive systems. In fact, 
it bears no great re- 
sembiance to either ; 
but of the two it ap- 
proaches much near- 
er the hare, as well 
in the make of its 
head, as in its size, 
in its bushy tail, uitd 
particularly in its 
chewing the cud, 
which alone is sutli- 
cient to determine 
our choice in giving 
It its present situa- 
tion. Mow it ever 
came to be degraded 
into the mt or the mousf, I cannot conceive, for it in no way resembles them in 
size, being near as big as a hare ; or in its disposition, since no animal is more 
tractable, nor more easily tamed. 

The marmot is, as was said, almost as big as a hare, but it is more corpulent 
than a cat, and has shorter leg?. Its head prett) nearl> resemble^ that ot a 
hare, except that its ears are much shorter. It is clothed all over with very 
long hair, and a shorter fur bclovv. T bese are ot diflcrent colours, black and 
grey. The length of the hair gives the body the appearam e ol greater corpu- 
lence than it really has, and at the same time shortens the feet so lhat its belly 
seems touching the ground. Its tad is tutted and well turni.shcd with hair, and 



* Ths Hoouko SquiiiiiKC. - Pcntiant dc- 
snibcK a siiccies inhabiting the wockIj* nf 
Java, which he denominates the howled 
squirrel. It is of a msU' brown colour, paler 
underneath, with the flying membrane ex- 
tending to the ends or lul the limbs, and 
reaching round sh^lpldvrs and thrtiat in 
the manner of a cloak, dr a great coat. Its tail 
emarkiibly bushy, and spread on each side. 


f The Mahmut.” The marmots have (wo 
wedgO-shaiH^l hunt teeth in each jaw; five 
grinders o.i each Mtle in the ujqmr-jaw, and 
tour in the lower; and they liave a perfect 
collar bone ; the fom-feet havo four claws, 
and a very small kuid of thumb ; the hind- 
feet have five claws. It does not, as Bulfda 
supposes, chew the cud. 


emarkably bushy, and spread on eacii Mae. ^ , rt .v 

( iO He miy etoly bf mmic tmne ; but he is apt to .lo a peat .leal of damage m the cou.- 
tiehb, because he will crop the com as soon as it begins to ear.— B hookk s N u- Ilisi. 
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it is carried in a straight direction with its body. It has five claws behind, and 
only four before. These it uses as the squirrel does„, to carry its food to its 
mouth ; and it usually sits upon its hinder parts to feed in the manner of that' 
little animal. 

The marmot is chie% a native of the Alps ; and when taken youn^f is tamed 
more easily than any other wild animak ana almost as perfectly as any of those 
that are domestic.f;?")^ It is readily taught to dance, to yi^ield a cudgel, and to 
obey the voice of its master. Like the cat, it has an antipathy to the dog ; and 
when it becomes familiar to the family, and is sure of being supported by its 
master, it attacks and bites even the largest mastiff. From its siiuat imiscnlar 
make, it has great strength joined to great agility. It has four large cutting 
teeth, like all tlu^se of the hare kind ; but it uses them to much more advan- 
tage, since in this animal they are very formidable weapons of defence, llow- 


• Observations. — Tlaving in the winter 
of 1830, undertaken some experiments on 
the hybernation of animals, I exposed four 
young marmots to a temperatui-e of frarn 10^ 
to 12"* R. below zero. But this cold, which 
was perhaps too interiso to detoniiine their 
numbness, put them into a state of trouble, 
which lasted until 1 restoivd them to a teni- 
peiature of 7® to R. My marmots then fell 
asleep, with the exception of one, which es- 
cajied secretly from the room where I was 
making my observations. I searched for it 
in eveiy adjoining place, bnt m vain ; when, 
after the lapse of a iortuight, a servant, on 
entering a deep cellar beneath my hou.se, 
felt such a resistance at the door, in frying to 
push it open, that she could not succeed in 
forcing it back. She instantly came to me, 
expressing her fear that some ill-disposed 
person had secrehTl himself in the cellar. 
1 went to the sjiot with some friends who 
chanced to be with me at the time ; but what 
was our astonishment, on forcing open the. 
door, at finding that the marmot which I 
had imagined to have been lost, had pos- 
sessed himself of this liKlging 1 The animal 
had found an entrance by a small opening in 
the vault, and wishing to secure tor itself an 
impenetrable retieat, we noticed that it hail 
dug up the earth and scraped the wall, in 
onier to heap np the mould and plaster 
against the door to about the height ol two 
feet; and by a still fiutlier foresight, per- 
ceiving an apeiture below the door of two or 
three inches, it had taken the piecaution, 
before heaping up the earth and plaster, to 
fix against this space a piece of board, which 
it had detached from a shelf, (^ur marmot 
had then untied a straw rope which enve- 
loped twenty bottles, with which it formed a 
bed from eight lo ten inches thick, in a cor- 
ner of the cellar ; and afterwaids, to protect 
itself apparently from the annoyance of the 
rats, the industrious animal bad bjroken 
iJi^several bottles, and ‘ormed, with the greatest 
regularity, a half cncie of tho broken piecea 
of glass, befoie its bed. Unhappily, my aor- 


vant roused it too hastily, and in attem]»ting 
to seize it, inflicted on it a mortal wound, 
which thus deprived me of tlie pleasure 1 
should have had of studying, in this animal, 
habits which result from an instinct in tho 
marmot, more perfect than its apjiareiit stu- 
pidity seems to indicate. 

Our correspoutlent adds This mention of 
the mannot reminds me of a singular spot 
I visited in tile course of a tom last summer 
amongst the Alps, which is a favourite lesort 
of these animals. During a stay at Cha- 
niouiH, I made an excursion, in company 
with some fnends, to the “ Janlin,” a si>ot 
situated at several lei^ues across the Mcr do 
Glace. Tlie name is given to a patch of 
rocks which rise m the midst of a wide plain 
of snow, forming a horse-slxxi basin of consi- 
derable extent, and inclosed on all sides but 
at one opening, by a circle of the highest 
Alps. This spot IS situated at a height of 
about 9,000 fet‘t, and its chief interest arises 
fioin its foiming an insulated jrntch of ver- 
dure in the midst of a region of sterility and 
snows, — an oasis of spring in a desert of 
winter. While resting there, cm a rich bed 
of turf and fiowcfrH, we looked around in vain 
for any other appearance of life or vegetation. 
The eye stietcht'd across this plain of snows 
to the grey, craggy mountains which rose 
around us ; or still further, through tho 
opening of tins amphitlieatre, across the val- 
ley of the IVler de Glace, for several leagues, 
to the smooth dome of snows of Moat Hlaiic. 
The marmots burrow in these nicks in great 
iiumticrs. They come out in wet weather, 
and towanls evening, and may frequently bo 
herd in their burrows, especially on the aj)- 
proach of rain, making a shrill and peculiar 
whistle, by imitating which, and remaining 
quiet on tho ground, they may hi) attracted 
from their holes. The weather was fine and 
dry when we visited this spot, and wo neither 
heard nor saw anting of them j and mu 
guides pn^dicfed this circumstance a 
continuance of good Weather.*— 2o<w.ooical 
Macuzina. 


(g'j Buffon, from whence the remaiudor of this description is taken. 
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ever, it is in general a vviy inaffensive animal ; anrl, except its enmity to dogs, 
seems to live in friendship with every creature, unless when provoked. If not 
prevented, it is vptj apt to ^naw the furniture of a house, and even to make 
holes through woodEen partitions ; from whence, perhaps, it has .been compared 
to the rat As its legs are very short, and made somewhat like those of a bear, 
it is often seen sitting up, and even walking on its hind-legs in like manner ; 
hut with the fore paws, as was said, it uses to feed itself in the manner of a 
squirrel. Lake all of the hare kind, it runs much swifter up hill than down ; 
it climbs tree.s with great ease, and runs up the clefts of rocks, or the contiguous 
walls of houses, with great facility. It is ludicrously said that the Savoyards, 
who are tlie only chimney-sweepers of Paris, have learned tliis art from the 
marmot, which is bred in the same country. 

These animals eat indiscriminately of whatever is presented to them; flesh, 
bread, fruits, herbs, roots, pulse, and insects. But thej^ are particularly fond of 
milk and butter. Although less inclined to petty thefts than the cat, yet they 
abvays try to steal into the dairy, wliere they lap up the milk like a cat, purring 
all the while like that anirinl, as an expression of their being pleased. As to the 
rest, milk is the only liquor they like. They seldom drink water, and refuse 
wine. When pleased or caressed, they often yelp like puppies; but when irri- 
tated or frighted, they have a piercing note that hurts the ear. 'rhey are very 
cleanly animals, and like the cat retire upon necessary occasions ; but their 
bodies have a ilisagrceable scent, particularly in the heat of summer. This 
tinctures their flesh, whicli, being very fat and firm, would be very good, were 
not this flavour always found to predominate. 

We have hitherto been describing affections in this animal which it has in 
common with many others: but we now come to one which particularly distiii- 
guishes it from all others of this kind, and, indeed, from every other quadruped, 
except the bat and the dormouse. This is its sleeping during the winter. The 
luarmot, though a native of the highest mountains, and where the snow is never 
wholly melted, nevertheless seems to feel the influence of the cold more than 
any other, and in a manner has all its faculties chilled up in winter,'*^ This ex- 


* Anxuai. TEMrKHATL'ai:. — It is one of 
ihii must extraordiuarj' as well us one of (he 
iiMcertaiuetl iucthi in the animal economy, 
thungli by no means as yet satisfactorily ex- 
piuiued, that the interior heat of waiin> 
blooded animals varies extioraely little la the 
coldest and in the hottest climates. To the 
uninstructed it ajipears no less erroneou.s to 
say tliat the body i« equally wunn on a cold 
winter’s monung on the moht sultry of 
tliti dog-days, as to ^Irm that the sun is sta- 
tionaiy contrary to the apparent evidence of 
the senses; yet the one tiuth is as well as- 
certained as the other. For exanqile. Clap- 
tain Pawy found that when the air was flora 
SO'’ to SS” at Winter Isle, lit. 1 N , the 
interior tem|>erature of the foxes when killed 
was from I06{ to and at Ceylon, l>r, 
Xhivy tound that the temperature of the native 
inhabitants differed only about on© or two 
degrees from the ordinary standard m Eng- 
land. very high temperatures, however, 
there ^ a somelvnat greater diffin'ence, as 
appears from the ingenious experimeuts made 
by MM* DelamcHe and Berger, who exposeil 
themselves to a hoM of or sixteen de- 
grees above that ,of boiling water ; tht*y as- 
ci'Ttaintd that at such vtny high temperatures 
there is an increase of seven or O’ght degrees 


of the ce ntigrade thermometer. The increase 
ol cold on the contrary <loes not appear to 
influence the temperatuie of the body in a 
smiilar way ; uml hence we discover the cause 
wliy giettt cold proves less injurious and fatal 
to ammah than might be reasonably antici- 
pated. White of Selborue, speaking of gip- 
biest sajs; The'^e sturdy savages seem to 
pride themselvKs m braving th© severity of 
the winter, and m living in the open air 

the whole year round, Last Septeinbei 
was as wet a mouth as over was known; and 
yet during those deluges did a young gipsy 
girl he m the midst of one of our hop-gar- 
dens on the cold ground, with nothing over 
her but a piece of a blanket extended on a 
few hazel loila bent hoop-fobhion and stuck 
in the earth at each end, m cirourastanc^ too 
trying for a cow in the same condition: 
wiihm thin garden there was a larg© hop- 
kiln, into tJie chambers of which sh« mighi 
haw retired, had slie thought shelter HU ob- 
ject worthy her attention.^’ Some half^ikt 
cats (Fe/is which frcqueitM a 

solitary farm-house on the liordero of A woody 
were more attentive to their comforts thkn this 
young gip»y i rinCe a neighbouriug kiln foe 
drying corn was their favourite iww>rt during 
winter when the fire was lighte<l. 
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iraordinary snspeiision of life and motion for more than Half the year^ deserves 
our wonder, and excites our attention to consider the manner of such a tempo- 

The law by which animal temperature is twit, twit, Jn it, and away they all scuttled to 
thus tnaiiitaiued at nearly the same depjree on be tirSt, stopping for a second, and then away 
exj^iosure to considerable heat or cold, though again.” When tht‘y had all assembled, how- 
it 18 not easy to reconcile it to any of the ever, on an under bough of the holly, they 
received theoties, supplies the only known begun to crowd together, fidgettiug and 
reason why some of the smaller and seem- wedging themselves between one anotlier as 
ingly tender animals outlive the rigours of the spaiiows had done ; but whether they iii- 
our seveiest winters. The magpie {Ptca can- tended to loost theie, or were merely setlhijg 
data, Ray), though rather a Iiaitly bird, has the order of jnecedeuce, before retuing lulo 
lleen found having recoin se to what is often some hole in the tree, we did not ascertain, 
practised by smaller birds— several of them foi in oiu eagerness to obseive what they weie 
huddling together during the night, to keep about, we approached so neai as to alarm them, 
each other warm. A gentleman of intelh- and they hew oft to a distant held, 
gence and veracity infonned us that he once That this contest for places among the lit- 
saw a number of tlies<3 birds (probably a tie bottle-tits was only pievious to retreating 
young family with their parents) on a tree, into some more snug conii r ioi the night, ap- 
in a iir plantation, sitting so closely together pears to us piobable, from the known habits 
that they all seemed to he rolled up into a of their congeners, and also from what we 
single hall. Little is known of the loustmg daily observe among sparrows. Every eveuiiig 
of these birds ; but among smaller species before going into their roosting holes, the 
the habit in question is not uncommon, sjiavrows assemble on some adjacent tree or 
Even during the day, in sevea* winter wea- house-top, squalihhng and shilling pb'-es lor 
ther, we have observed a similar practiee in a consideiahle tune, and then dioppmg off’ 
the holise-sparrow (AiAwer Ra\ ). one by one accoidmg as they seem to have 

On a chirnuey top, which can be seen horn agreed upon the etiipiette of prectdence. 
our study window, we have often remuiked Haidy as they ceitamly me, spa nows main- 
Ihe whole of a iieighbouiiing colony of sjur- fest great dislike to exjjohuie dmmg tliii 
rows contest by the hour the wannest spot on mght; and, accoidingly, they may he ol>- 
the projecting brick ledge, which happened to served taking advantage of every vaiiety of 
be in the middle. Here the sun shone strong- shelter. They are must commonly seen, ui- 
cst, the kitchen fire below sent hither its deed, creeping under the eves of liouses or 
most powerful influence, and here the fortu- the cornices of jiillars; but they are eipiully 
nate occupant was best sheltered from the fond of a hole in a hay-stuck, of getting under 
frosty wind which swept by its companions the lee-side of a look's nest on a lofty tiee, or 
that had been jostled to the two extremities of popjiiug into a sand hole hnuowed out lot 
of the row. But none remained long in quiet, its nest by the bank swallovv ( npa* 
for as soon as the cold air pinched them on nu. Ra\), Xliey are exceedingly partial, on 
the exposed side, they removed to the middle, this account, to the sheltei of ivy on a wail, 
scolding and cackling most vociferously; or of a thick tuft of clematis; but when 
and as those who held the best places refused they cau find such a shvlter, they do not, so 
to give them up, the new-comers got upon far as we have observed, liuddie together side 
their backs and insinuated themsidves he- by side, each individual jpierely selecting the 
tween two of their obstmiitc companions, warmest coping of leaves he can discover, 
wedge>4ashion, as you Ihurst a book into a It is not a little remarkable that the thrush 
crowded shelf. The middle places were thus and blackliiid, though so caieful to provide 
successively contested, till hunger drove the shelter and warmth for their eggs and young, 
whole colony to decamp in search of food. show no wisdom in procuring the sa^ne com^ 
W© once witnessed, near Eltham, a simi- forts for themselves during winter, as they usu- 
lar t:onfest for places among a family of the ally roost along with redwings and chaffinches 
bottle-tit {Parus mudattis, Ray), whose pro- in the open hedges, where they are often fro- 
ceedingB we had been watching while they zen to death in severe weather, or captufed 
flitted from sprajj to spray of a hawthorn by bat fowlers. The starling (Sturnm vui- 
hedge in search of the eggs of a coccus (6W- garin) exhibits more care for itself by roost- 
€us crat<egi f Fabr.). The giound was mg in the holea of trees, in the tOWers of 
covered with snow, and as evening uji- churches, or under the files of an old house, 
pro^hed, the Uttfe creatures, wfhose restless like the sparrows, and frequently among the 
activity had no doubt tended io keep them thick tops of reeds pi inarsnes, i^ct will they 
waijra, retreated from the ojieii hedge to the sometimes suffer f/oin frost even there. ( )ne 
•hete ^ a thick holly — the leading bird,” winter’s day in after a very keen frost 
I* Mr. Kaapp ^rrectly describes Ibeir man- in the night, when we were searching for 

of proceeding, « uttering a shrill cry of lichens on the trees in Copenhagen ficlcL, 
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nuy death, and the snibsequent revival. ^ But first to describe, before we attempt 

to discuss. 

The marmot^ usually^ at the end of September^ or the beginning of October, 


vrc found a cock starling in a holo frozen to 
death. It was in very fine condition, and 
moie |Hjrfect in ])Uimage than we ever saw 
this species; but it <lid not appear, upon 
the closest examiiiation, to have received 
any shot or other injury, to cause its death 
besides the effects of tlie frost. 

It may be rtniiarked, that like the spar- 
rows and other liinls which roost in holes, 
the staihn^s huddle closely together, con- 
tending for places ; a circumstance, indeed, 
recorded by Pimy. “ As touching stei lings,” 
says he, “ it is the property of the whole kind 
of them to fly by troops, an ^ in their fliglit 
to gather round into a ring or hall, whiles 
C‘\ery one of tliern hath a desire to be ui the 
iiiiddest,” a statement corresponding exactly 
witli what ive have above mentioned of the 
span OWN and bottle-tits. It is not a little 
interesting thvia to veiify facts wlneli wire 
obseived by the ancients ; atul Mi. Rnapp 
Juts done .so in tlie inst4Uice of tin* st.irJing 
now under coiiHidemtion, ” There is some- 
thing.” he remarks, ” singnl.nl) cunous and 
mysterious in the conduct of rlu’Ne buds pie- 
viou.s to tlieir inghtly retirement, by ihe \a- 
nety and intiicaey of the evomimns tliey 
execute at that tune, Tht y will l<nm thein- 
welves, perhaps, into a triangle, tiu u sbov»t 
into a long peai-shaped iignie, expand like .i 
fcrheet, whv^el into a ball, as Pimy ol)'.ei\»^, 
each iiulividnal sjtnving to get into tlie o o 
tre, &C. witli a promptitude more like p.na.le 
movi'inents than the actions of bird.s.” 

In the instance of the red-breast, the 
hedge-.S]idriow {/Ivoeatur wudu/urn,^ lira n- 
juTkin). and the wren north am comt}U(ni\\ 
one can scarcely imagine how an) of the '»i>e- 
cies sundve the ivinter, were it only for the 
difficulty they must have in procuiing tood. 
Helby, iudeeu, has obseived wrens to peiish 
in severe winters, particularly when accom- 
jMinied with great falls of snow. ” Linder 
these circumstances,” he says, “ they ret no 
for shelter into holes of walls, ami to the 
eaves of corn and hay-stacks; and I ha\e 
faupiently found the bodies of several toge- 
ther in old nests, which they had enteied 
for additional waiaiith and piotv ctiou duimg 
severe storms.'^ Buffou says a sportsman 
told him he had often iound q\ore than twenty 
<;ollttCted in the same hole. 

Wo are inforiYuKi by an intelligeut friend, 
that he once found several wittUK in the hole 
of a wall, rolled up into a sort of ball, fur the 
purpose, no doubt, of keeping one another 
warm during the night; and though such a 
circwmstoatxj is only to be observed by lam 
accident, We tliiuk if very hkelytobe notluug 
u icomniou unmng such small bitds as have 


little power of generating or retaining heat in 
cold weather. This very circumstance, in- 
deed, was obseived by the older naturalists. 
Speaking of wrens, the learned author of the 
Physicae Ciinosie, says, ‘‘ They crowd into a 
cave duniig winter to increase tlieir heat by 
compaiiioiibhip.” 

Those who keep wrens in cages usually 
fmmsh them wuth a box, lined and coveied 
with cloth, having a hole tor entrance, where 
they may most wannly dining the night. 
Yet even in keen irost the wien does not 
seem, in the day-time, to care much for cold, 
since vve have iii such cases fieqiieutly heard 
it Miigmg as nunnly as if it had been enjoy- 
ing the suiibhme of summer, contrary to tlie 
remaik of White, that wrens do not sing in 
frosty weather. 

Din mg a fall of snow, sheep seem btdli to 
take advMiitage of n.itpral shelter, and to 
huddle together in onlev to economize their 
animal heat; and the) accordingly, during a 
SHOW’ stonu, always Hee to the neare.st shelter, 
tliough tln.^ IS ci'ijain to end in their destruc* 
turn, if the snow hill deep and he long. It, 
theref,)»e, become^ one of the most painful 
tasks ol the slie}iheid. in such cncumstances, 
to keep bis sheep stiadily in the veiy brunt 
of the blast. So at least we vveie told by an 
old slieplierd, whom we ciu'ounteied at night- 
iall the end of December, ibOS, in a wild, 
m.nvntamous pass, near Douglas, on the bor- 
diis of Lanarksline, vvlio was actually en- 
gaged in thus gnaidiug his Hock in as heavy 
a tall ot snow .is we recollect ever witnessing. 
The Kttnck Shepheid, m a most luteresting 
nairative, entitled Snow Storms,” in bisi 
Shepherd's Halt iidar, dues not allude to this 
pioperisity in -^heep ; though it may \>e in- 
ft leil that they had acted upon it on yaie of 
the occasions which be describes, from bis 
having found a number burietl under the 
snow iiy the side of a high bank, to which, 
no doubt, they had fleil fur shelter at the nn- 
set of the stoim. Though sheep, from their 
mode of life, ought to be hardy, they exhibit 
an anxiety for procuring shelter well worthy 
of remark. It is meutioueil by Lnd Koimes, 
that the ewe, several weeks betoie yeaning, 
selects some sheltensl spot where sho may 
diop i ei lamb witli tlie most comlort ami 
security ; and Mr, Hogg, in yoktfie just 
lefewHl* to, gives au instance in which a ewe 
tiuvelle I over a great distance to spot 
wheiv she had Iven accustomed 1b drop her 
lambs; but what was still mows renjiukable, 
tt ewe, the ott'xpimg of this Iswo, Umugh le- 
moved 0 a distance when a few days old, 
Ttdurnetl to the Hum spot in drop Insi first 
lamb. U5NNIK, 
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prepares to fit up its liabitatioTi for the \vint«?r, from wliicfa U is m yer se. n f« 
issue till about the beginning or the middle of April. This aidmal’s li<t!e retreat 
is made with great precaution, and fitted up with art. The apartment is very 
wariply stuccoed round with moss and hay, of both which they make im umple 
provision during the summer. As this is a work of great labour, so it is iinder^- 
taken in common ; some cut the finest grass, others gather it, and others take 
their tarns to drag it into their hole. Upon this occasion, as we are told, one of 
tliem lies on its back, permits the hay to be heaped upon its belljf. keeps its 
paws upright to make greater room ; and in this manner, lying still upon its 
back, it is dragged by the tail, ha^‘ and all, to their common retreat. This also 
some give as a reason Icir the hair being generally worn away on their backs, 
as is usually the case: however, a belter reason for this may be assigned, from 
their continually rooting up holes, luid passing through narrow openings. But, 
be this as it will, certain it is that they all live together, and work in common to 
make their habitation as snog and convenient as possible. In it they pass three 
parts of their lives ; into it (hey retire when the storm is high ; in it they continue 
while it rains; there they remain when apprehensive of danger, and never stir 
out except in tine weather, never going far from home even then. Whenever 
they venture abroad, one is placed as a sentinel, sitting upon a lofty rf»ck, while 
the rest amuse themselves in playing along tiie green lields, or are employed in 
cutting grass and making hay for their winter's convenience. Their trusty sen* 
iinel, when an ene^ny, a man, a dog, or a bird of prey approaches, apprizes its 
companions with a whistle, upon which they all make home, the sentinel himself 
bringing up the rear,"^ 

But it must not be supposed that ihis hay is (h signed for provision ; on the 
contrary, it is always found in as great plenty in their holes at the end as at the 
beginning of winter; it is only sought for the eonvemenee of (heir lodging, and 
the advantages of their young. As to jirovision, (hey set in kindly apprized hy 
nature that during (he winter they shall not want any, so that they make no pre- 
parations for food, though so diligently eriijiloyed m tilting up their abode. As 
soon as they perceive the first approaches of the winter, during which their vital 
motions are to continue in some measure suspended, tbt'y labour very diligently 
to close up the two entrances of their liabiiation, wlncli they effect with such 
solidity^ that it is easier to dig up the earth any wlierc else than where they have 
closed it. At that time they are very fat, and some of them are found to Weigh 
above twenty pounds } tlicy continue so for even three months more; but by 
degrees their flesh begins to waste, and they are usually ver}^ lean by the end of 
winter. When their retreat is opened, the whole family is then discovered, each 
rolled into a ball, and covered up under the hay. In this state (hey seem entirely 
lifeless; lliey may be taken away, and even killed, without their testifying any 
great pain ; and those who find tliem in this manner carry them home, in order 
to breed up the young, and eat the old ones. \ gradual and gentle warmth 
revives them; but they would-die if too suddenly hiought near the lire, or il 
their juices were too quickly liquefied. 

These animals produce but once a year, and usually bring forth bat three or 
four at a time. They grow very fast, and the extent of their lives is not above 
nine or ten years ; so that the species is neither numerous nor very much dif 
fused. They are chiefly found in the Alps, where they seem to prefer the hroW 
of the highest mountains to the low est ranges, and the simny side to that in the 
shade. The inhabitants of the country where they chiefly reside, when they 
observe the hole, generally stay tijl winter before they think proper to open it; 
lor if they begin too soon, the animal wakes, and, as it has a surprising facuUiy or 
dimng, makes its hole deeper in proportion as they follow. Such as kill it fqr 
every art to improve the flesh, which is said to have a wild taste, aijd 

* Bkcte Animal Haymakers. — Maimots, as a cart. She lies on her hack, the hay is 
in the stiietest sense, make hay ; they bite off heaped on her belly, and two others durher 
the, grass, turn it, and dry it in the sun. It haine.<-^AuCANA ov Scienck, 1820. 
iM repoi t*«l that they use an old hUe mannot 
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to cause vomilings.M They, tberehrre, lake away the fat, which is in great 
abundance, and sajt tae remainder, drying it somewhat in the manner of bacoa 
Still, however, it ia said to be very indifTerent eating.^ 

THE AOOUTL— From the marmot, v\iu( h cJjtlera from the hare so much is 
the length of its fur, we 


go to the agouti, ano- 
ther species equally dif- 
leriiig in the shortness 
of its Uair.f These bear 
some rude resemblance 
to the hare and the rab- 
bit in their form and 
manner of living, but suf- 
iiriently differing to re- 
quire a particular descrip- 
tion, llie first of those,' 
a«d that the largest, as 
wasS hinted al)ovo» is 
called the agouti, dhis 
animal is Ibniul in groat 
ahiiiuiaiice in ibc sontii- 
ern parts of America, 
and has by some l>e<‘n 






* AnaiucAM Maum-u.* 

Tlu* varieties of Uuh auitu.il 
in the uorlh canluient of 
America arc exceisUngly nu- 
merous, Rlcharclson in his 
Atnerican Zoology sets forth 
upwards of a uozon. The 
** Tawny American” ( 

Hich(mLfsonti) will suit 
us. This animal inliahits 
the grassy’planis that lie be- 
tween the north unci south 
hrauches of the Saskatche- 
wan river, living in deep hnr- 
Tows, formed in the sandy 
soil. It is very cnminou in 
the neighbourhood of Cavb 
ton House, its burroiVi? being 
scattered at short distances 
over tlie whole plain. The 
burrows are proportionable to the siiu* of the 
ammai. The earth scraped out forming them 
is thrown up in a small mound at the mouth 
of the hole, ami on it the animal seats itself 
on its hiud kgs, to overlook the shoit giass, 
and r«M:onuoitre before it ventures to make an 
excumoJ)< Them am many little, well worn 
pathways, diverging from each Imrrow', and 
Komo of these roads ate obser\’ed, in the 
spring, to lead directly to lU'ighbouring hc>ks, 
tieing luioiit probably fomied by the males 
gcimg in quest of a mate. The mules fight 
wlien tlu*y mftet on these excursions, ami it 
not unfrequently happens, that the one which 
is worsted loses a part of its tail as lie endea- 
vours to escape^ They place »o seulmek, 


(^Amcrictin Marmot.) 

and there appears to be no concert between 
tlie lawny mannots residing in the neiglv 
bourhootl^ every individual kH>king out for 
himself. 

The above cut is a variety of the American 
brood.— -Ku. 

f Tuk Aoooti. — This animal togetliur 
with the paca, a])era, guinea pig, capiUra, 
and a few other species, are now arrattj^ uu- 
der the general appeUatioii of cavy. They 
are ibstinguishcd by having two vwlgc- 
8ha|W(l tWmt teeth in each jaw, and eight 
giiiuiers on eucii side in both jaws ; they have 
from foil to six toes mi the forv-lVet, ami 
from three to five ou the hinder; the tail is 


Dleih'uuaue Kaisunui6e, Vol iii. p. 
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tailed the rabbit of that continent. But, though in many respects it resembles 
the r^bit,yet still in many more it differs, and is, without all doubt, an animal 
peculiar to the new world only. The agouti is about the size of a rabbit, and 
has a head very much resembling it, except that the ears are very short in corn- 

1 >ari80n. It resembles the rabbit also in the arched form of its back, in the hind 
egs being longer than the fore, and in having four great cutting teeth, two 
above and two below ; but then it differs in tlie nature of its hair, which is not 
l&oft and downy as in the rabbit, but hard and .bristly like that of a sucking pig, 
and of a reddish brown colour. It differs also in the tail, which is even shorter 
than in the rabbit, and entirely destitute of hair. Lastly, it differs in the num- 
ber of its toes, having but three on the hinder feet, whereas the rabbit has five. 
All these distinctions, however, do not countervail a«amst its general form] 
which resembles that of a rabbit, and most travellers have called it by that 
name. 


As this animal diflers in form, it differs still more in habitudes and disposition. 
As it has the hair of a hog, so also it has its voraciousness. it eats indiscri- 
minately of all things; and when satiated, hides the remainder, like the dog or 
the fox, for a future occasion. It takes a pleasure in gnawing and spoiling 
every thing it comes near. When irritated, its hair stands erect along the back, 
and, like the rabbit, it strikes the ground violently with its hind feet. It does 
not dig a hole in the ground, but burrows in the hollows of trees, its ordinary 
food consists of the roots of the country, potat«u‘s and yams, and such fruits as 
iail from the trees in autumn. It uses its fore-paws like the squirrel, to carry 
its food to its mouth; and as its hind-feet are longer tlian the fore, it runs very 
swUtly upon plain ground or up a hill, but upon a descent it is in danger of fall- 
ing. Its sight is excellent, and its hearing cciuais that of any other animrd ; 
whenever it is whistled to it stops to hearken. Idle llcsli of such as are fat and 
well fed is tolerable food, although it has a peculiar taste, and is a little tough. 
1’he French dress it like a sucking pig, as Ave learn from Buffou’s account ; but 
the English dress it with a pudding in its bi lly, like a hare. It is hunted by 
dogs; and whenever it is got into a sugar-ground, where the canes cover the 
place, it is easily overtaken, for it is embarrassed every step it takes, so that a 
man may easily come up with it without any otlier assistalire. When in the 
open country, it nsnally runs with great svAiftness before tho dogs until it gains 
its retreat, Avithin avIucIi it continues to hide, and nothing but filling the hole 
With smoke ran force it out. lor tins purpose tlie hnuter burns mggots or 
straw at the entrance, and conducts the smoke in such a nianner that it fills the 
whole cavity. While this Ls doing, the poor little animal set'ius sensible of its 
danger, and begs for quarter with a most plaintive cry, seldom quitting its boL 
till the utmost extremity. At last, when half suffocated, it issues out, and trusts 
once more to its speed for protection. VVlien still forced by the dogs, and inca- 
pable of making good a retreat, it turns upon the hunters, and with its hair 
bristling Uke a hog, and standing upon its hind feet, it defends itself very obsti- 
nately. Sometimes It bites the legs of those that attempt to take it, and will 
take out the piece wherever it jixes its tcelh.(;?') 

Its cry when disturbed or provoked resembles that of a sucking pig. If taken 
>ouug, it is easily tamed, continues to play liarmlessly about the house and 
goes out and returns of its own accord. In a savage stale it usually continues 
m the woods, and the female generally chooses the most obscure parts to bring 
forth her young. She there prepares a bed of leaves and dry gross, and gene- 
rally brings forth two at a time. .She breeds twice or thrice a year and carries 
her young iro..i one place to another, as convenience requires, in the maimer of 
a cat She generally lodges them when three days old in the hollow of a tree, 
sncklmg them but fiir a very short time, for they soon come to perfection, and 
it should (-ousequcntly follow that they soop grow old, 

yt-ry short ur noiu-, juid they have uo 'collar- reside under ground or beneath the roots of 
bones. Ihey are inhabitants of warirut re- trees, and move With a slow and kind of leau 
gions. live entuely on vegotabUj substances, ing puce. ' ^ 

V' Of) Bnfibn. « Kay's Syiiop, 
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THE PACA. — The paca is an animal also of South America, very much 
mscmhluij; the former, and like it h «s received the name of the American rabbit, 
but with as little propriety. It is a umt the size of a hare, or rather lar{;«er, and 
in iifrure somewhat like a 
sucking pigj, which it also 
resembles in its grunt- 
ing and its manner of 
eating. It is, however, 
most like the agouti, al- 
though it differs in seve- 
ral particulars. Like the 
agouti, it is covered ra- 
ther with coarse liair 
than a downy lur. Hut 
then it is beautifully 
marked along tiie sides 
with small ash-coloiire(i 
spotrf, upon an ainher-co- 
loured ground ; whereas 
the agouti is pretty mucli 
of one reddish colour. \ he 
paca IS rather more thick 
and corpulent than the 
agouti f its nose is shorter, and its hind feet have five toes; whereas the agouti 
has but three. 

l^he paca does not make use of its fore-paws, like the squirrel or tlic agouti, 
to carry its food to tlic mouth, but hunts for it on the ground, and rmas like a 
hog. It is generally seen along the hanks of rners, and is only to he found in 
the moist and warm countries ot Stmth America. It is a ver> fat animal, and m 
this respect much preferubie to the agouti, that is most cumraonly found lean. 
It is eaten, skin and all, like a young pig, and is considered as a great delicacy. 
Like the former little animal, it dclemis itself to the last extremity, and is very 
Btddom taken alive. It i^ ]>erseeutcd not oidv b> man, but by ercry beast and 
bird of prey, who all watch its motions, and, ilTt ventures at anv di.stance from 
its bole, are sure to seize it. Hut although tlie race of these little animals is 
thus continually destroyed, it finds some refuge in its hole, from the general 
combination ; and breeds in such mimber&, that the diminution is not 
j)erce])tiblc. 

To these animals may be added others, verv similar both in form and dispoM- 
tion : each known by its particular name m its native country, but whicii tia- 
vellers have been contented to call rabbits or hares; of which we have but iiuli.>- 
tiiict notice,^ 

these imperfect sketches of a nimaks little known, others less known iniglit 
be added ; for as nature becomes more diminutive, lier operations are less atten- 
tively regarded, 1 shall only, therefore, add an animal moie to this class, and 
that very well known; 1 mean the guinea-pig; which Brisson idaces among 
tho^ of the rabbit-kind ; and as 1 do not know any otlier set of animals with 
which it con be so wcdl commired, 1 will take leave to follow his example. 

THE GUINEA-PIG. — 'Flic guinea-pig is a native ofibe wanner climates;^ 
hut has been so long rendered domestic, and so widely diffused, that it is now 
become common in every part of the world. There are few' unacquamted willi 
the figure of this little animal ; in some places it is considered as the principal 
favourite ; and is often found even to displace the lap-dog. It is less than a 
rabbit, and its legs are shorter; they are scarce seen, except when it moves ; 
and the neck, also, is so short, lliat the head acems stuck upon the shouhUr.s. 

Of Gaiima and the Brazils, where it is tiqiated. were it nut for the rapid and almost 
generally of a pure, white eitUnir, and seldom incredible multiplication of their sjasnes, mx 
variegated with orange and black in irregular hundred heiug annually produced; on an iuc- 
blotches, as in KiigUmd. They dwell in war- rage, from one female. 

hke rabbits, :iud woubl ue speedily eX- 
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The ears ate sbort» thin and transparent ; the hair is liVe that of a sucking piff, 
from whence it ha^ taken the * ^ . i 

In other respects, it has some 
similitude ^ the rabbit. When 
it mores, its body lengthens 
like that animal ; and when it 
is at rest, it gathers up in the 
same mariner. Its nose is 
formed with the rabbit lip, ex- 
cept that its nostrils are much 
further asunder. Like all other 
animals in a domestic state, 
its colours arc different ; Pome 
are white, some are red, and 
others both red and white. It 
ditlers from the rabbit in the 
number of its toes, having 
four toes on the feet before, 
and but three on those behind. 

It strokes its head with the 
fore-feet like the rabbit; and, like it, sits upon the hind feet; for which pijri>o»e 
there is a naked callous skin on the back part of tha legs and feet. 

These animals are of all others the most helpless and inoffensive. (g*) ^Tliey 
are scarce possessed of courage sufficient to defend themselves against the mean- 
est of all quadrupeds, a mouse. Their only animosity is exerted against each 
other; for they will often fight very obstinately ; and the stronger is often known 
to destroy the weaker. 

As to their manner of living among us, they owe their lives entirely to our 
unceasing protection. The} must be constantly attended, shielded from the 
excessive colds of the winter, and secured against all other domestic animal.^, 
which ftre upt to attack them, from every motive, either of appetite, jealousy, or 
experience of their pusilltmimous nature. Such indeed is their stupidity, that 
th^ su^r themselves to be devoured by the cats, without resistance ; and, 
diflerent Aom all other creatures, the female sees her young destroyed without 
once attWipting to protect them. Their usual food is bran, parsley, or cab- 
bage leaves ; but there is scarce a vegetable cultivated in our gardens tbat they 
will not gladly devour. The carrot-top is a peculiar dainty ; as also sallad; amd 
♦ those who would preserve their healths, would do right to vary their food ; for 
if they be continued on a kind too succulent or too dry, the effects ore quickly 
perceived upon their constitutions. When fed upon recent vegetables, tlujy 
seldom drink. But it often happens that, conducted by natum, they seek drier 
/ food, when the former disagrees with them. They then gnaw cloths, paper, or 
/ whatever of this kind they meet with ; and, on these occasions, they arc seen to 
^ drink like most other animals, which they do by lapping. They are chiefly 
fond of new milk ; but, in case of necessity, are contented with water. 

They move pretty mucli in the manner of rabbits, though not near so swiftly ; 
and wlien confined in a room, seldom cross the floor, but generally keep along 
the wall. The male usually drives the female on before him, for they never 
move abreast together ; but constantly the one seems to tread in the footsteps of 
the preceding. Tbdy chiefly seek for the darkest recesses, and the most intri- 
cate retreats ; where, if hay be spread as a bed for tliem, tliey continue to sleep 
together, and seldom venture out but when they suppose all intermption 
removed. On those occasions they act as rabbits; they swifitly move forward 
from their bed, stop at the entrance, listen, look round, land if they perceive the 
slightest approach of danger, they run back with precipitation. In very cold 
weather, however, they are more active, and run about in order to keep them- 
selves warm. 

They are a very cleanly animal, and very different from that whose name thev 
go by. If the young ones happen to fall into the dirt, or be any otlier way dis- 

(i;j This history is partly taken from the Ain»nitftte« Academicffir vol. iv. p. 202. 
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composed, the female takes sucli an aversion to them, that she never permits 
them to visit her more. Indeed, her vvhole employment, as well as that o( the 
male, seems to consist in smoothinff their skins, in disposing their hair, and im- 
proving its gloss. The male and female take this office by turns ; and when 
they have brushed up each other, they then bestow all their concern upon their 
young, taking particular care to make their liair lie smooth, and biting them if 
they appear refractory. As they are so solicitous for elegance themselves, the 
place where they are kept must be regularly cleaned, and a new bed of hay 
provided for them at least every week. Being natives of a warm climate, they 
are natiirallv chilly in ours : cleanliness, therefore, assists warmth, and expels 
moisture. They may be thus reared, without the aid of any artihcial heat; but, 
in general, there is no keeping them from the lire in winter, if they be once per- 
mitted to approach it 

When they go to sleep, they lie flat on their bellies, pretty much in their 
usual posture ; except that they love to have their fore feet higher than their 
hinder. For this purpose, they turn themselves several times round before 
they lie down, to find the most convenient situation. They sleep, like the hare, 
vMtli their eyes half open; and continue evtremely watchful, if they suspect 
danger, l^lie male and female are never seen both asleep at the same time ; 
but while he enjoys his repose, she remains upon the watch, silently continuing 
to guard him, and her head turned towards the place where he lies. When she 
.supiuises (hat lie has had liis turn, she then awakes him with a kind of murmiir- 
mg noise, goes to him, forces him from his bed, and lies down in his place. He 
(lien performs the same good turn for her; and continues watchful till she also 
has done sleeping. 

These animals are exceedingly salacious, and generally arc capable of coup- 
ling at six weeks old. The female never goes with young above five weeks; and 
usually brings forth froni three to five at a time ; and this not without pain. But 
what is very extraordinary, the female admits the male the very day she has 
brought forth, and becomes again pregnant: so that their multiplication is asto- 
nishing. She suckli's her )oung but about twelve or fifteen days ; and during 
(hilt time does not seem to know her o\vn ; for if the young of any other be 
brought, though iniieli older, she never drives them away, but suflers them even 
(o drain her, to the disadvantage of her own immediate offspring, lliey are 
produced with the eyes open, like all others of the hare kind ; and in about 
twelve hours, equal even to the dam in agility. Although the dam has but two 
teats, yet she abuiidantlv supplies them v>ith milk : and they are also capable of 
feeding upon vegetables, almost from the very beginning. If the young ones 
arc permitted to continue to^edier, the stronger, as in all other societies, soon 
begins to govern tlie weak. Their contentions are often long and obstinate ; 
and their jealousies very apparent. Their disputes are usually for the warmest 
place, or the most agreeable iood. If one of them happens to be more fortu- 
nate in this respect than the rest, the strongest generally comes to dispossess it 
of its advantageous situation. I'heir manner of fighting, tiiongh terrible to 
them, is ridiculous enough to a spectator. One of them seizes i!ie liair on the 
nape of the others neck with its fore teeth, and attempts to tear it av\ay ; the 
other, to retaliate, turns its hinder parts to the enemy, and kicks up behind 
like a horse, and with its hinder claws scratches the sides of its adversa^; so 
that .sometimes they cover each oflier wiih blood. When they contend in this 
manner, they gnash their teeth pretty loudly ; and this is oltcn a denunciation 
of mutual resentment. 

These, though so formidable to each other, yet are the most timorous crea- 
tures upon earth, with respect to the rest of animated nature ; a tailing leaf dis- 
turbs them, and every animal overeomes them. From hence they are with difl^i- 
eiilty tamed ; and will sutler none to approach them, except the person by 
w'hom they are fed. I'heir manner of eating is something like tliat of the rabbit; 
and, like it, they appear also to chew (lie cud. Although they seldom drink, they 
make water every minute. 'I’hey grunt somewhat like a young pig ; and have a 
more piercing note to expres.s pain. In a word, they do no injury ; but then. 
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except the pleasure they afford to the spectator^ they are of very little benefit to 
manund. Some^ indeed^ dress and eat them ; but their flesh is indifferent food, 
and by no means a reward for the trouble of rearing them. This, p^erhaps, might 
be improved, by keeping them in a proper warren, and not suffering them to 
become domestic : however, the advantages that would result from this, would 
be few, and the trouble great; so that it is likely they will continue a useless, 
inoffensive dependant, rather propagated to satisfy caprice than supply 
necessity.^ 



(Patagonian Cary.) 


* The Patagonian Caty.— T he Agouti 
des patagoni, is described at considerable 
length by D’Azaia, in his valuable Essay on 
the Natural Histoiy of Paraguay. He in. 
forms us that this agouti is not precisely 
known among the natives of that place ; but 
that ho has seen and caught many of them 
between the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth de- 
grees of south latitude, in the territory of 
Pampas, to the south of Buenos Ayres. The 
domicile of the animal eirtends over the en- 
tire country of the Patagonians. 

The people of this region call it a hare ; 
but it is more fleshy and larger than the hare 
of Spain, and differs from it also very mate* 


lially even in the taste of its flesh. Two of 
the Fampa hares, a male and a female, are 
almost invariably found together, and they 
run with a wonderful degree of force and velo- 
city, for a little time ; but they are speedily 
fatigued, and a well mounted horseman 
can overtake and catch them with very ^eat 
facility. This is generally performed cither 
by entangling them in a net, or striking them 
with a ball. The voice of this animal heard 
during the night, has a veiy singular, and by 
no meant an agreeable, effect ; it is a loud, 
sharp, and unpleasant ciy, which may he 
thus expressed, o, o, ; when taken, it also 
cries in the same manner. The independent 
Indians eat its white flesh, as likewise do 
the labouring people among the Spanish 
South-Americans. When taken young, they 
are cosily tamed, will suffer themselves to bo 
scratched and patted, receive bread from the 
hand, eat of every thing, arc suffered to quit 
the house with impunity and will return 
to it with equal freedom. Their length is 
about thirty inches ; the toil an inch and a 
half, without hair, thick, and as hard as a 
piece of wood ; it is capable of motion, cylin- 
drical and truncated, and slightly curved to- 
wards its ongiu. 

What is most remarkable, in the fur, is a 
white and narrow band, which, commencing 
on one of the haunches, proceeds to the other, 
round by the tail ; the hair on the body is of 
a dusky cast D'Asara has seen carpets of 
this hair, and they are much esteemed for 
their softness, and the agreeable effect they 
produce on the eye. — S uaw. 
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ANIMALS OF THE RAT KIND * 


Were it necessary to distinguish animals of the rat kind from all others^ we 
might describe them as having 
two large cutting teeth, like the 
hare kind, in each jaw; as 
covered with hair; and as not 
ruminating, l^hese distinctions 
might serve to guide us, had we 
not too near an acquaintance 
with this noxious race to be (Rat and Young.) 

mistaken in their kind. Their 


nuinliers, tlieir minuteness, their vicinity, their vast multiplication, all snfBciently 
contribute to press them upon our obervation, and remind us of their existence. 
Indeed, if we look through the different ranks of animals, from the largest 
tf> the smallest, from the great elephant to the diminutive mouse, we shall 
find that we suffer greater injuries from the contemptible meanness of the one, 
than the formidable invasions of the other. Against the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
or the lion, we can oppose united strength ; and by art make up the deficiencies 
of natural power; these we have driven into their native solitudes, and obliged 
to ( ontinue at a distance, in the most inconvenient renons and unbealthfiil 
climates. Jlut it is otherwise with the little teasing race I am now describing: 
no Ibrce can be exerted against their unresisting timidity ; no arts can diminish 
their amazing propagation : millions may be at once destroyed, and yet the 
breach be repaired iii the space of a very few weeks ; and, in proportion as 
Nature lias denied them force, it has supplied the defect by their fecundity. 

THE (HlEAT RAT. — Of these, the animal best known at present, and in 


every respect the most mischievous, is the Great Rat ; which, though but a nevr 
comer into this country, has taken too secure a possession to be ever removed. 
This hateful and rapacious creature, though sometimes called the Rat of Norw^ay, 
IS utterly unknown in all the northern countries, and, by the best accounts 1 
can learn, comes originally from the Levant. Its first arrival, as I am assured, 
was upon the coasts of Ireland, in those ships that traded in provisions to 
Gibraltar ; and perhaps we owe to a single pair of these animals, the numerous 
progeny that now infests the whole extent of the British empire.^ 


* Animals of tub Rat kind. — These 
have the upper front teeth wedge-shaped, 
three grinders on each side in each jaw, 
though sometimes only two, and have perfect 
collar bones. In Turton’s Liunc, forty-six 
spiicies are described, besides varieties. 

t Tub Suhmulot. — This rat came from 
the southern regions of Asia, and its instinct 
has established it more completely among us 
than we could have ever done by our intelli- 
gence. Vain efiorts, indeed, are daily made 
to naturalize in our climate, species that 
might be useful, and which seem to require 
much less for that purpose than this animal, 
whose wants are numerous. Notwithstanding 
this, it has been introduced and multipliea 
among us, in spite of every natural difficulty. 
Its multiplication is at present so great, that 
it IS impossible effectually to oppose its en- 
croachments and ravages. Towards the 


middle of the 1 6th century, th^ were observed 
for the first time in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, and M. F. Cuvier assures us that in 
some departments of France, they are yet 
unknown. Pallas tells us that they arrived 
at Astiacan in the autumn of 1727, in such 
numbers, and in so short a time, that nothing 
could be done to opjiose them. They came 
from the wostora desert, and transversed the 
waves of the Volga, which unquestionably 
must have swallowed up a part of their horde. 
They have not advanced any farther north, 
and are not to be found in Siberia. 

Tub Common Rat.— This and the sur- 
mulot, or brown rat, appem not to be abori- 
ginal in Europe. Nothing indicates any 
knowledge of this animal among the ancients, 
and the more modem authors who have 
spoken clearly on the subject, go no further 
back than Uie sixteenth century. Some na- 
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placed close together, being very small, and seeming scarce separated ; so that 
with respect to this part of its formation, the animal has some resemblance to 
the viper. However, it is a very harmless, little creature, doing scarce any injury. 
On the contrary, as it lives chiefly in the fields, and feeds more upon insects 
than corn, it may be considered rather as a friend than an enemy. It has a 
strong disagreeable smell, so that the cat, when it is killed, will retuse to eat it 
It is said to bring four or five young at a time.^ 

THE DORMOUSE.-— These animals may be distinguished into three kinds : 
the greater dormouse^ which'Buffbn calls 
the Loir ; the middle, which he calls the 
Lerot ; the /e^^which he denominates the 
Muscardin. They differ from each other 
in size, the largest being equal to a rat, 
the least being no bigger than a mouse. 

They inhabit woods or very thick 
hedges, forming their nests in the hollow 
of some tree, or near the bottom of a 
close shrub, humbly content with con- 
tinuing at the bottom, and never aspi- 
ring to sport among the branches. 

Towards the approach of the cold 
season they form a little magazine of 
nuts, beans, or acorns; and, having 
laid in their hoard, shut themselves up 
with it for the winter. As soon as they 
feel the first advances of the cold, they 
prepare to lessen its effect, by rolling 
themselves up in a ball, and thus exposing the smallest surface to the weather. 
But it often happens that the warmth of a sunny day, or an accidental change 
from cold to heat, thaws their nearly stagnant fluids, and they revive. On such 
occasions they have their provisions laid in, and they have not far to seek for 
their support. In this manner they continue usually asleep, but sometimes 
wa^ng, for above five months in the year^ seldom venturing from their retreats. 



The Economic Campagnol. — The 
len^h of this animal is about four inches. 
It 18 found in various parts of Sil»eria and 
Khamtschatka, where ^ey make their bur- 
rows. The migration of these quadrupeds 
have been noticed by Dr. Gfrieve and Pennant. 
** In the spring,” says the former writer, 
they assemble in amazing numbers, and 
proceed in a direct comse westward, swim- 
ming with the utmost intrepidity over rivers, 
lakes, and even arms of the sea. Many are 
drowned, and many are destroyed by water 
fowl or rapacious fish. Those that escape, 
on emerging from the water, rest awhile to 
bask, dry their fur, and refresh themselves. 
The Khamtschatdales, who have a kind of 
superstitious veneration for these little ani- 
mals, whenever they find any of them on the 
banks of the rivers, weak and exhausted, 
render them evciy possible assistance. As 
soon as they have crossed the river Pens- 
chinska, at the head of the gulph of the same 
name, they turn in a south westemly direction ; 
and about the middle of July, generally 
reach the rivers Ochetska and Judoma, a 
distance of about a thousand miles! The 
flocks axe also so numerous, that tiavellers have 


waited about two hours for them to pass. Tlie 
retirement of these animals isconsiden**! by 
the Khamtschatdales as a serious misfortune; 
but their return occasions the utmost joy and 
festivity, a successful chase and fishery being 
always considered as its certain coiisecjuenre.'* 

Kerr informs us, that the Khamtschatdales 
never destroy the hoards of these rats. Some- 
times, indeed, they take away part of their 
store ; but in return for this, they invariably 
leave some caveare, or other food, to support 
them in its stead. 

Manner op Crossing Rivers. — The 
manner in which the economic campagnol 
on their foraging excursions cross the nvers 
of Iceland, is thus described by Olaflen : 

The party, consisting of from six to ten, 
select a flat piece of dried cow-dung, on which 
they place the berries they collected in a heap 
on the middle. Then with their united force, 
drawing it to the water^s edge, they launch 
it, and embark; placing thehiselves round 
the heap, with their heads joined over it, and 
their backs to the water, their tails pendent 
in the stream, serving the purpose of rud 
ders.” 
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malady often expelling another.*^ It has become so scarce, that I do not 
remember ever to have seen one. It is said to be possessed of all the voracioi/s 
and unnatural appetites of the former; tliongh, as it is less, they may probably 
be less noxious. To this also we may subjoin the black water rat, about the 
same size with the latter, with a larger head, a blunter nose, less e>es, and 
shorter ears, and the tip of its tail a little white. It was supposed by Hay to be 
web-footed ; but this has been found to be a mistake, its toes pretty niurli n- 
sembling those of its kind. It never frequents houses ; but is usually found on 
the banks of rivers, ditches, and ponds, where it burrows and breeds. It feeds 
on fish, frogs, and insects ; and in some countries it is eaten on fasting days. 

THK MOUSE. — An animal equally mischievous, and equally well known 
with the former, is the mouse, llmid, cau- 
tious, and active, all its dispositions are similar 
to those of the rat, except with fewer powers 
of doing mischief, Fearful by nature, but 
lamihar from necessity, it attends upon man- 
kind, and comes an unbidden guest to his 
most delicate entertainments. Fear and ne- 
cessity seem to regulate all its motions; it 
never leaves its hole but to seek provision, 
and seldom ventures above a few paces from ou*e.) 

home. Different from the rat, it does not go from one house to another, unless 
it be forced ; and, as it is more easily satistied, it does much less mischief.t 



* Ankcdote. — D r. Shaw in his general Zoo- fid together ; after which the dog, cat, »iid 
loo;), informs us, that a gentleniiin travel- rat, lay before (he fire, while the raven hop(>ed 
ling through Mecklenburg, about thirty years about the room. The landlord after accouut- 
a^o, was witness to the following curious ing for the familianty which existed among 
circumstance in the post house at New the animals, informed his guest tliat the rat 
Stargard. After dinner, the landlord [daced was the most useful of the four, fur the noise 
oil the tiuor a huge dish of soup, and gave a he made hrwl completely frmi the house from 
loud whistle Immediately theie came into the rats and mice with which it was before 
the loom a maslitf, a fine Angora cat. an old infested. 

raven, and a remarkably large rat with a bell Dustruction op Rats. — Rats are effec- 
aliuut its neck. The four aninuds W’eiit to tiially bamshetl by sjinnkling chloride of hme 
the dish, and without disturbing each other, in their haunts. — M iuuor. 

f Hakiiauy Mousk. — BarOaru) — Less than the common mouse: of a brown 
colour : marked on the back 
wjih ten slender streaks: 
three toes with claws on the 
Ime feet, with the rudiments 
ot a thumb : tail of the length 
of the body. Inhabits Bai- 
h.iry. “Rknnant. 

Frbncu Mice. — A variety 
td the mouse kind many of 
our readers have seen in the 
streets of London; shown 
about by the Savoyards, of a 
milk white colour, with red 
eyes. Wo merely allude to 
this variety, which both in 
size aud disposition does not 
differ from the common co- 
loured sort, to state, that 
attempts at domesticating the 
kind on this side of the chan- (llorbury Mouse.) 

iiel have proved abortive, from 

(he liostility, (we believe), generally mani- and in one sense, useful end, in earning for 
fi sted by our native mice to the elegant little their adventurous protectors, a subsistence by 
biuinger. As it is, they answer an innocent, the gratuities of ihecurious and humane. — Ku 
(^) Buflbu, vol. XV. p. 145. 
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Almost all animals are tamed more difficultly in proportion to the cowardice 
of their natures. The truly bold ai.d courageous easily become familiar, but 
those that are always fearful are ever suspicious. The mouse being the most 
feeble^ and consequently the most timid of all quadrupeds, except the guinea- 
pig, is never rendered thoroughly familiar; and, even though led in a cage, 
retains its natural apprehensions. In fact, it is to these alone that it owes its 
security. (^) No animal has more enemies, and few so incapable of resistance. 
The owl, the cat, the snake, the hawk, the weasel, and the rat itself, destroy this 
species by millions, and it only subsits by its amazing fecundity. 

Tlie mouse brings forth at all seasons, and several times in the year. Its 
usual number is from six to ten."^ These in less than a fortnight are strong 
enough to runabout and shift for themselves. They are chiefly found in farmer’s 
yards and among their corn, but are seldom in those ricts that are much in- 
fested with rats. They generally choose the south-west side of the rick, from 


whence most rain is expected ; and from thence they often, of an evening, venture 
forth to drink the little drops either of rain or dew that hang at the extremities 
of the straw, {g) 

To this species, merely to avoid teasing the reader with a minute description 
of animals very inconsider- 
able and very nearly alike, 

I will add that of the long- 
tailed field-moute, which iS 
larger than the former, of a 
colour veiT nearly resem- 
bling the Norwaj^ rat, and 
cliiefly found in fields and 
gardens. They are ex- 
tremely voracious, and hurt- 
ful in gardens and young 
nurseries, where they are (Long.taUed Field-mouse.) 

killed in great numbers. 

^However, their fecundity quickly repairs the destruction. 


• The Fecundity of Mice. — An extra- it was found that they fed greedily on the 
ordinary instance of the rapid increase of latter, and left the roots untouched. Various 
mice, and of the injury they sometimes do, plans were devised for their destruction ; 
occured a few years ago in the new planta- traps were set, poison laid, and cats turned 
tions, made by order of the Crown, in the out, but nothing appeared to lessen their uum- 
Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire, and in the bers. It was at last suggested, that if holes 
New Forest, Hampshire. Soon after the were dug into which the mice might be 
formation of these plantations, a sudden and enticed or fall, their destruction might be 
rapid increase of mice took place in them, effected. Holes, therefore, were made, about 
which threatened destruction to the whole of twenty yards asunder, in some of the I>ean 
the young plants. Vast numbers of these Forest Plantations, being about twelve in 
were killed,— the mice having eaten through each acre of ground. These holes were from 
the root of five years old oaks and chestnuts, eighteen to twenty inches in depth, and two 
generally just below the surface of the ground, feet one way, and a half the other, and they 
Hollies also, which were five .and six feet were much wider at the bottom than the top, 
high, were barked round the bottom, and in being excavated hollow under, so that the 
some instances the mice had crawled up the animal, when once in, could not easily get 
tree, and were even feeding on the bark of the out again. In these holes, at least 30,lS)0 
upper btauches. In the reports made to mice were caught in the course of three or 
Government on the subject, it appears that four months, that number having been 
the roots had been eaten through wherever counted out and paid for by the iiroper officers 
they obstructed the run of the mure, but that of the forest. It was however calculated, that 
the bark of the trees constituted their food, a much greater number of mice than these 
This was ascertained by confining a number were taken out of the holes, after being 
of the mice in cages, and supplying them caught, by stoats, weasels, kites, hawks and 
with the fresh roots and bark of trees, whence owls, and also by crows, jays, and magpies. 

{g) £ volucribus hirundines sunt induciles, e terrestribus mures.- -Plin. 

{g) Biiflon, vol. XV. p. J47. 
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Nearly resemblinff the former, but larger, (for it is six inches long) is the &hoTt. 
tailed field-mouse; which, as its name implies, has the tail ranch shorter than 
the former, it being not above an inch and a half long, and ending in a small 
tuft. Its colour is more inclining to that of the domestic mouse, the upper part 
being blackish, and the under of an ash colour. This, as well as the former, 
are remarkable for laying up provision against winter ; and Buffon assures us 
they sometimes have a store of above a bushel at a time.^ 

We may add also the shrew-mouse to this species of minute animals, being 
about the size of the domestic 
mouse, but differing greatly 
from it in the fonn of its nose, 
which is very long and slender. 

Hie teeth also are of a very 
vsingular form, and twenty- 
eight in number ; whereas the 
common number in the rat 
kind is usually not above six- 
teen. The two upper fore- 
teeth arc very sharp, and on 
each side of them there is a (Shrew -mouse.) 

kind of wing or beard, like 

that of an arrow, scarce visible but on a close inspection. Tlie other teeth are 


As the mice increased, so did the birds of 
prey, of which at last there were an incredible 
number. In New Forest, from the weekly 
leports of the deputy surveyor of the forest, 
alujut the same number were destroyed, al- 
lowing the same calculation for those eaten 
by vennm : and iii addition to which, it 
should be mentioned, that these mice wert' 
♦bund to cat each other when their food fell 
short in winter. Putting these circumstances 
together, the total destruction of mice in the 
two forests, would probably amount to more 
than ‘2(K),0(H). — Jkssk's Glkaninus, 

TiiK IIakvkst Mouse. — This is probably 
the smallest of British quadnijicds, the body 
not exceeding two inches and a quarter in 
length ; the weight is said to be aliout one 
sixth of an ounce. Mr. While in his history 
of Selbome, (a sort of work well worthy of 
imitation, particularly by the clergy and 
others, who, with the blessings of a liberal 
education, possess the means of local uhser- 
vation,) iirst made the sjiecies known to the 
pulihc, nor indeed have we any other original 
account of it : — 

“ These mice are much smaller and more 
slender than the Mus dornesticus medtus of 
Bay, and have more of the squirrel or dor- 
mouse colour. They never enter into houses ; 
are carried into ricks and bams with the 
sheaves : abound in harvest, and build their 
nest amidst the straws of corn above the 
ground, and sometimes in thistles. They 
breed as many as eight at a litter, in a little 
brown nest, composed of blades of grass and 
wheat. The nest is most artificially platted, 
pi*i fectly round, and about the siie of a cricket 
ball, with the aperture so ingeniously closed, 
that there is no discovering to which part it 



(Harvest Mouse.) 


belongs. It is so compact and well fitted, 
that it will roll across a table without being 
discomposed, though it contained eight little 
mice, whic.i are nake<l and blind. As the 
nest is pertectly full, how could the dam come 
at her litter resiiectively, so as to administer a 
teat to each ^ Perhaps she opens different 
places for that purpose, adjusting them again 
when the business is over ; but she could not 
possibly be contained in the ball with bet 
young, which moreover, would be daily in- 
creasing in hulk.” — Natural History of 
Sblborne. 
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This animal, wliioli is called by BufTon the Snrmnlot, is in lenj^th about nine 
inches; its eyes larije and black; the colour oi‘ l he head, and the whoh* 
upper part of the body, is of a light brown, mixed with tawny and ash cohuir. 
The end of the nose, the throat and belly, are of a dirty white, inclining to a 
grey ; the feet and legs are almost bare, and of a dirty, pale, tlesh colour ; the 
tail is as long as the body, covered with minute dusky scales, mixed with a few 
hairs, and adds to the general deformity of its detestable figure- It is chiefly in 
the colour that this animal differs from the black rat, or the common rat, as it 
was once called; but now common no longer. This new invader, in a very few 
years after its arrival, found means to destroy almost the whole species, and to 
possess itself of their retreats. 

But it was not against the black rat alone that its rapacity was directed ; all 
other animals of inferior strength shared the same misfortunes. The ronfest 
with the black rat was of short continiiance. As it was unable to contend, and 
had no holes to fly to for retreat, but where its voracious enemy could pursue, 
the whole race was soon extinguished, 'Hie frog also was au animal equally 
incapable of combat or defence. It had been designedly introduced into tin* 
kingdom of Ireland some years before the Norway rat ; and it was seen to innl- 
fiply amazingly. The inhabitants were pleased with the jiropagalion of a liarni- 
less animal, that served to rid their fields of insects ; and even the prejudices of 
the people were in its favour, as they vsupposed that the frog contributed to 
render their waters more wholesome. But the Norv\ay rat soon put a stop to 
their increase ; as these animals were of an amphibious nature, they pursued 
the frog to its lakes and took it even in its owm natural element. 1 am, fheie- 
fore, assured, that the frog is once more almost extinct in that kingdom; and 
that the Norway rat, having no more enemies left there to destroy, is grovMi less 
numerous also. 

We are not likely, therefore, to gain by the destruction of our old domestics, 
since they are replaced by such mischievous successors. The Norway rat has 
the same disposition to injure us, with much greater jiowcr of mischief. It 
burrows in the bank of rivers, ponds, and ditches; and i.s every year known t»» 
do incredible damage to those mounds that are raised to conduct streams, or to 
prevent rivers from overflowing. In these holes, which it forms pretty n(‘ar tie* 
edge of the water, it chiefly resides during the .summer, where it live.s iipmi 
small animals, fish, and com. At the approach of winter, if comes m'ariT tie* 
farm houses ; burrows in their corn, eats much, and damages still more than it 
consumes. But nothing that can be eaten, seems to escape its voracity. It 
destroys rabbits, poultry, and all kinds of game ; and, like the polecat, kills 
much more than it can carry away. It swims with great ease, dives with great 
celerity, and easily thins the fish pond. In short, scarce any of tlie feebler 
animals escape its rapacity, except the mouse, which shelters itself in its litth* 
hole, where me Norway rat is too big to follow. 

These animals frequently produce from fifteen to thirty at a time ; (4'*) and 
usually bring forth three times a year. 

To this species I will subjoin as a variety, the black rat, mentioned above, 
greatly resembling the former in figure, but very distinct in nature, as appears 
from their mutual antipathy. This animal was formerly as mischievous as it was 
common ; but at present it is almost utterly extirpated by the great rat, one 

furalists think with Linneeus and Pallas, that refuge in the habitations of man, but where 
we have received it from America, and others the fields during the entire year present it 
believe that it is a present of our own to that with abundance of nutriment. In all this 
country, made after we had ourselves received part of America, accordingly, it has become 
it from the eastern regions. It is certain a perfect scourge, from its ravages and d<*- 
that the rat is to be found in all the tempe- vastations. In fact, the rat consumes an 
rate climates of the globe: that it is wonder- immense quantity of provisioiiH, and destioys 
fully common in Persia, and multiplied to a or damages still more than it consumes, par- 
prodigious extent in the western islands, ticularly in the fields, ns it cuts up from the 
where it is not obliged by winter to seek a roots, plants of which it eats but a portion. 

{g) Buflbn, vol. xvii. p. 2. 
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rtnd ronsccjurntly hut rarely scen.^ Their nests are lined with moss, g^rass and 
dt'.'ul h aves; they usually briiiff forth three or four young at a time, and that 
hut once a year, tii the spring.f 

THE MUSK HAT. — Of these animals of the rat kind, hut with a musky 
smell, there are also three distinctions, as 
of the former; the Ondatra, tlie Desman, 
and the Pilori. The Ondatra is a native 
of Canada, the Desman of Lapland, and 
the Pilori of the West-lndia islands. The 
ondatra differs from all others of its kind, 
in hiiviiiff the tail flatted and carried edge- 
ways. The desman has a hmg extended 
snout like the shrew-mouse ; and the pilori 
a short tail, as thick atone eikd as the (MuskR.U) 

other: They all resemhle each other in being fond Ihe water, but particularly 
in that musky odour from whence thev have taken their name. 

()1‘ these, the (uidatra l. the most remarkable, and has been the most minutely 
deseribed. (^) This animal la about the size ot'a small rabbit, but has the hair, 
tlie colour, and the tail of a rat, except tliat it is Hatted on the sides, as men- 
tioned above. But it is still more extraordinary upon other accounts, and dif- 
terent from all other animals whatever. It is so formed that it can confrac't and 
enlarge its body at pleasure. It has a muscle like that of horses, by wincli they 
inovt their hides, laying imimahately under the skm, and tiiat furnished with such 
a power of eontraclum, togedicr with .siicii an elasticits iu the false ribs, that 
this animal can creep into a luiK" uhto*** <ithers, seemingly much less, cannot 
follovv. The female is remarkable also tor two dislinoi apertures, one for urine, 
Ihe other for propagation. Tlie mah- is eipially observalde for a peculiarity of 
I luiformation ; the musky smell i.s much stronger at one particular season ol tlie 
\ear than any otluT ; and the marks of Ihe sex seem to appear and disappear m 
tlie same manner. 

The ondatra in some measuro resembles the beaver in its nature and dispo- 
sition. They botli live in society during winter; they hotli form houses of two 
feet and a half wide, in winch they r^ .sidc several tamilu'.s together. In these 
(lit'ydo fKtt assemble to sleep as the marmot, but purely to shelter themseb es 
iiom file rigour of the season. Howi'ver, they df» not lay up magazines of pro- 
u-^ion likt tlie beaver; they only forni a kind of covert way to and round llieir 
dwflhng, fmm wliem e lliey issue to piocuie water and roofs, u}>on which they 
subsist. During winier their houses are covered uiulcr a ih'pth of eight or tea 
feet of snow; so that they nui>i lead but a cold, gloomy, and a necessitous 
ilurnig its continuance. During summer they separate two by two, and kc I 
upon the variety oi roots and vegetables that the season offers. rhey iht n 
become extremely fat, and are much sought after, as well for their flesh as their 

* pKuioDicAi, Letiivkuv. — A. M. Mail- -j- Tuc Fat — This s]H’cics is 

gill, of Pav uv, has pulihshotl Ins ohscr\ aliens sliU used for iood ui ItuU, and is taki'ii 
on the piTUulical k’tluirgy of this sjurics in simply hy picpiiniig a tit pl.ui- loi its wuitir 

р. iitjoul.ir, among lethargic qu.idnipc. Is. Ilis (puirUrs in the AVnod, which is large enough 
hypotliesis is, that the. urtcrndlfUKKl necessary for iii.iny of them to letire to, whence they 
to excite and revive the lihies of the ceu-hial me taken towaid the end of Autumn, dlie 
oig.m, flows less copiously to this organ in Homans were very loud ut them as loud ; 
the fiybernating aiivmals, on account of the they kept and f.ttiem'd tliein toi the table in 
Kiuall innnber of the arteries he had found in leceptaeles called arm. Martial tells us 
such animals, and of the snmlhiess of their that they me fattest alter hybeinating. when 
cahhie ; these concurring wuth other exterior th* **y have had nothing but sleep to fatti'ii on; 

с. mses of debility, dmiinishes the energy of on wloeli Huil’on observes, that the Loir, at 

the fihies of the hraiii, and jiroduces at iiist ail Inms lat keeps itsvdf in condition m 
sU-op ami eventually, contuined lethargy. — wintei hy waking occasionally, and taking 
'I’lt vssAv riuN.s Huyai. SotTKM. fmsl at inien.ils. 

; l lililfoil, \ol p 4. 
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sIviiiH, which are very valuable.^ They then als(» acquire a very strong s<Tfit el 
musk, so pleasing to an European, but which the savages of ('an ad a cannot 
abide.* What we admire a.s a perfume, (hey consider as a most abtuninable 
stench, and call one of their rivers, on the banks of which this animal is seen (o 
burrow in numbers, by the name of the stinking river, as well as the nit itself, 
which is denominated by them the stinkard. This is n strange diversity among 
mankind ; and, perhaps, may be ascribed to the dilferent kinds of food among 
dill'erent nations. Such as t hiefly feed upon rancid oils and putrid fltish, wju 
often mistake the nature of scents ; and, having been long used to ill smells, will 
1)} habit consider them tiB perfumes. He this as it will, although these nations of 
northern savages consider the musk rat as intolerably hetid, they nevertheless 
regard it as very good eating ; and, indeed, in this they imitate the epicures of 
Europe very exactly, whose taste seldom relishes a dish till the nose gives the 
strongest marks of disapiirobation. As to the rest, this animal a good desil 
resembles the beaver in its habits and disposition ; but, as its instincts are h'ss 
powerful, and its economy less eviu t, I will reserve for the descrijition of that 
animal a part of what may be applu able In this. 

I'liE CHICETUS.-Tbe incetus, or (lennan rat, winch Buflbn calls the 


Hamster, greatly resembli s 
the water-rat in its size, small 
( 3 CS, and the shortness of its 
(ail. It differs in colour, bi ing 
rather browner, like the Nor- 
way rat, with the belly and 
legs of a dirty jellow. Hut 
the marks by which it may be 
distinguished from all others, 
are two pouches, like those of 
a baboon, on eacii side of its 
i-iw, under tlir skin, into 
nliich it can cram a large 
(juantity of provision. I'hese 

bags are oblong, and of the size, when fdlcil, of a large walnut, lliey ojien 
into the mouth, and hdl back along the neck to tlie shoulder. Into these the 
animal can thrust tlie surplus of those fruitu or grains il gathers in the fields, 






sneh a3 wheat, pe'as, or acorns. When the immediate calls of hunger are 
satisfied, it then falls to tilling these; and thus, loaded with two great bunches 
on each .side ol the jaw, it returns home to its hole to deposit the vspoil as a store 
lor the winter. '^I'hc size, (he fecundity, and the voraciousness of this animal 
render it one of the greatest })est.s in the countries where it is found, and every 
method is made use of to destroy it. 

Hut, although this animal is very noxious with respect to man, yet, considered 
with regard to those instincts which conduce to its own .support and convenience. 


* Tiik Musk Rat. — The Indi.ins kill 
Ibcse auiinals hy sj*earliig tlu m tlirougb the 
walls of tluiir houses, making their approach 
with great caution, for the MuwpiashcH take 
to the water when alaimetl l<y a noise on the 
II e An experienced hunter is .so well ae- 
quaintt'il with the direction of the chain her, 
riiul tlu' position in which its inmates he, 
tloU he Call transfix four or five at a tinu*. 
Vs soon as, from the motion of tJie spear, it 
is evident that an animal is struck, the housi! 

liroken down, and it is taken out. The 
Altisfjiiash is ,i watchful, hut not a very shy 
tU'unal. It will come veij insu to a boat or 
(Mooe, hot rllves instaidl', uii perceiving the 
ti.ish ot a goi) U lu.ij l)«* fi(<pi*'nHv seen 


.sitting on the shores of small muddy islands, 
in a rounded foim, and not easily to be dis- 
tinguished from a piece of eartli, until on tlie 
uppio.ich of danger, it suddenly plunges into 
tlie water. Jn tlie act of diving, when snr- 
priseil, it gives a smart blow to the water 
with its tail Ileanie states that it is easily 
tamed, soon grows fond, i.s very cleanly and 
playful, and smells pUasantly {!; of musk. 
The fur of tins aiumal is used in the ma- 
nutacture of hats, between four ,ind live 
lumdred tliousand skins aie annually nu- 
ported into Great Biltain from North Ame- 
rica. - Riciiaudsun’k Noutii Amchican 
Z ooi.ouv, 
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it deserves our admiration. Its hole oflers a very curiotis object for ronfem- 
platioii, and shows a dej^ree of skill superior to the rest of the rat kiud.’^ It 
ronsisfs of a variety of apartments fitted up for the diflTerent occasions ol the little 
inhabitant. It is generally made on an inclining ground, and always has two 
entrances, one perpendicular and the other obhque ; though, if there be more 
than one in a family, there are as many perpciidu idar holes as tiiere are ii^divi- 
duals below. The perpendicular hole is usually lliat through which they go in 
and out : the oblique serves to give a thorougli air to keep the retreat clean, 
and, in c?ise one hole is stopped, to give an exit at this. Within about a foot 
oftj^ perpendicular liole, the animal makes two more, where are deposited the 
family ^8 provisions. Iliese are much more N[>aciouH than the former, and are 
large in proportion to the quantity id' the store. Reside these, there is still 
another apartment warmly lined with grass and straw, where the female brings 
forth her young; all these communicate with each other, and all together tahe 
lip a space often or twelve feet in diameter. 'Pliese animals furnish thidr store- 
houses wuth dry corn well cleaned; they also lu) in coni in the ear, and beans 
and peas in the pod. ddiest , when occasion reipures, they aiterwards separate, 
carrying out the pods and empty ears by their oblique passage. They usually 
begin to lay in at the latter end of August ; and, as each magazine is filled, they 
carefully cover up the mouth witli earth, and (hat so neatly that it is no easy matter 
to discover wlu^re the earth has been removed. The only means of finding out 
their relreals arc, therefore, to observe the oblique entrance, which generally 
has a small quantity of earth before it; and this, though often several yards fnun 
their perpendicular retreat, leads thosi who arc skilled in the search to make 
the discovery. IVlany German pea.sanrs arc known to make a livelihood by 
finding out and bringing oil tlu ir hoards, which, in a fruitful season, often 
furnish two bushels of good grain in each apartment. 

Like most others of thti nit kind, they produce twice or thrice a year, and 
bring five or six at a time. 

'fHE LKMMlNCr. — Having considered various kinds of these noxious little 
animals that elude the nidig- 
nation of mankind, and sub- 
sist by their number, not tlnur 
strength, we come to a spern s 
more bold, mure dangerous, 
and more numerous than any 
of th<5 fonner. The lemming, 
w hich is a native of Scandi- 
naviu, is often seen to jiour 
down in myriads from tl.e 
northern mountains, and, like 
a [lestilence, dcstioy all the 
productions of the earth. It 
IK di‘srnbed as being largei 
than a dormofise, with a bushy tad, tiiough shorter. It is covered with tfin hair 



(Lriamiu ;^ ') 


• Instinct anuIntklliqenck.— Notlung 
80 greatly shows the power ainl extent of the 
resuurces of Nature, as the modes in whieh 
phe supplies by instinct the want of nitello 
gence, and puts a hbinl aiul necessary force 
in the place of judgment and reason. When 
this is done, we find (hose beings winch me 
in reality the most stupid, appear to possess 
tlie most ♦extensive intellectual faculties, 
Tliey seem to approximate to man, to equal, 
nay, to suqiass tiiin in foiX’sight and saga* 
city. What is most uiiigular is, that these 


T^arkalde faculties an.’ iisuall) accompanied 
by organs the most limited, and ph)sical 
qualities the most feeble. The ciicumstuiice, 
however, winch separates instinct from intel- 
ligence, and gives to tlie hitter the most de- 
cideil supenoiity, is, that instmet is ciicuin- 
scribed to u stiiull mimher of actions, out of 
tlie range of I'hich it is absolutely nothing. 
But intolligeme, on the contrary, alvvavs 
pmsent, and olwajs ready for action, extends 
Itself to all cirrumstances, to all times, and 
to all places. With iostiuct die world is 


(^) Butlon, vol. xxvi. p. 159. 
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of various colours. The extremity of the upper pari of the heacl is hlack, ns are 
likewise the neck and shoulders, but the rest of the body is reddish, intermixed 
with small black spots of various figures, as far as the tail, which is not abine 
half an inch long. Tlie eyes are little and black, the ears round and inclining 
towards the back, the legs before are short, and those behind longer, which 
giv^s it a great degree of swiflness. Rut what it is much more remarkable for 
than its figure are, its amazing fecundity and extraordinary migrations. 

In wet seasons, all of the rat kind are known to propagate more than in dry ; 
but this species in particular is so assisted in multiplying by the moisture of llie 
weather, that the inhabitants of Lapland, sincerely Iieheve that they drop from 
the clouds, and that the same magazines that furnish hail and snow, pour the 
lemming also upon them.^ In fad, after long rain, these animals set forward 
from their native mountains, and several millions in a troop deluge the whole 
plain with their numbers, They niovc*, for (he most i)ari, in a sqnari*, 
marching forward by niglit and lying still by day. Thus, like au animated 
torrent, they are often seen more than a mile broad covering the ground, and 
that so thick that the liimlniosf touches its leader. It is in vain that the poor 
inhabitant resists or attempts to stop their progress, they still keep moving for- 
ward; and, though thousands are destroyed, myriads are seen to sncceeil and 
make their destruction impracticable. 1 hey generally move in lines, which are 
about three feet from each other, and exactly parallel. Their march is always 
directed from the north-west to the south-east, and regularly conducted from 
the beginning. A\ hcrever their motions are turned, nothing can slop them ; 
tliey go directly forward, imj>elled by some strange ]iow'er ; ami, from the time 
they first set out, they never once think (if retreating. If a lake or a river 
happens to interrupt their progress, tliey all together take the water and swim 
over it j a fire, a deep well, or a torrent, does not turn them out of tlu ir straight- 
bned direction ; they boldly plunge into the flames, or leap down the well, and 
are sometimes seen climbing up on the other side. If they are interrupted by a 
boat across a river while they are swimming, they never attempt to swim round 
it, but mount directl> up its sides; and the boat-men, wbo know how' vain re 
sisfarice in such a case would be, calmly sutler the living torrent to pass over, 
which it does without further damage. If they meet witli a stack of luiv or corn 
that interrm»ts their passage, instead of going over it they gnaw their way 
through ; if they are stojiped by a house in their course, if they cannot get through 
it, they continue (here till they die. it tlu'y are interrupted in their course, and 
a man should imprudently venture to attack one of them, the little animal is no 
way intimidated by the disparity of strength, but furiously flies up at its oppo- 
nent, and, barking somewhat like a puppy, wherev^T it fastens does not easily 
quit tlie hold. If at last the leader be forced out of its line, which it defends as 
long as it can, and be separated from the rest of its kind, it sets up a plaintive 
cry different from that of anger, and, as some pretend to say, gives itself a 
voluntary death, by hanging itself on the fork of a tree. 

bounded to it alone, but the reign of lutelli- respects it is a stupid aniiial, altogetlu'r 
gence extends beyond the dominion of the under the empire of circumstances in which 
senses. it may be placed. — G uivkith^ 

The hamster, presents a curious example ♦ Vui.uah CoNjacTtuus. — Jt was once 
of extended instinct ‘ and boundless intelli- believed that these animals fell from the 
gence. For mail alone the future exists m clouds at particular seasons, and some have 
the pieseiit. No other animal is cajiable of affinned that they have seen a lemming in 
foiesight, or of conforming his actions by its descent; but an accident of this kind is 
anticipated knowledge to future contiiigen- easily accounted for, on the supposition of a 
^iCH. Ollier aiiunals exist but in the present, lemming escaping now and then from the 
and they ap.pear in fact, to have little or no claws of some bird which hiul sei^it^d it, and 
perception of time. The liamster lays in thus fulling to the ground ; a circumstanco 
niaguzMies more than its wants require, and which is said not unfrccpiently to take place 
thus it IS enabled to wait the return of spring, when the animals are seized by crows, gulU^ 
and the maturity of the harvest. In other &c. — Shaw. 

^ (/') Fliik Trans. voL li. p. 872. 
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An enemy 80 numerous aiifl desfruelivc would quickly render the countries 
wl»cre thev appear utterly uninhabitable, did if not fortunately happen that the 
same rapacity that animates them to destroy the labours of mankind, at last 
iinptds them to destroy and devour eacdi other, (i,'') After comniittinj^ incredihl 
devastations, they are at last seen to separate jnto two armies, opposed with 
deadly hatred, along the coasts of the larger lakes and rivers, dlie Laplanders, 
who observe them thus drawn up to hglit, instead of considering (heir mutii.d 
animosity as a happy riddance of tlie most dreadful pest, form ominous prog- 
nostics from the manner of their arrangement. They consider their combats as 
a presage of war, and expert an invasion from the Russians or the Swedes, as 
the sides next those kingdoms happen forompier. d’he two divisions, ho’wc\er, 
continue their engagements and animosity untibone party overcomes the other. 
From that time they utterly disappeai, nor is it well known what becomt s of 
either the compierors or the conquered. Some siqipose that they rush head- 
long into tlie sea, others that they kill themselves, as some are found hanging 
on the forked liraiuhes of a tree, ami others still llmt they are destroyed by the 
young spring herbage. Ihit the most prohahle opinion is, that, having devoured 
the vegetable piodm (ions of th^' country, and having nolhing more to subsist 
on, they then tall to devouring each other; and, having habituated themselves 
to that kind of food, continue it. However this be, tluv are often fouml dead 
by thousands, and their earcass(‘s have been known to infect (he air for several 
miles round, so as to pioduce very malignant disorders, 'riiey seem also to 
infect the plants they have gnawed, for the cattle oiten die at afle w^ards feed 
ill the })lares where tlu y pa^^cd 

As to the rest, the male is larjjerand more beautifnll spcitted t an the female. 
They are extremely prolifn' , and vvlml js (’xtraordmarv , their bleeding docs not 
hinder their inarch ; for some of them have been observed to (any ime young 
one in Ihmr mouth, and another on their batk. riiev are greatly preyed upon 
by the ermine, and, as we are tvdd even b\ the lein-deer. The Swedes and 
Norwegians, who live liy liusbaiuh v , consider an invasion fiom thest* vermin 
as a terrible visitation ; !mt it i.^ very dilVerent with inspect to tlie l.^plamiers, 
who lead a vagrant liie, and who, likt the lemmings themselves, it their jiro- 
visioiis be destroyeil in one pait ol (iu country, can casdy ladiri' to another. 
The.se are never so lia])|)y as vvhmi an army of leminmgs come down amongst 
them; for then they least up(»n their lle.^h ; wlmli (hough horrid food, 
and which, Ihongh even dogs ami rats are known to detest, these little 
savages esteem very good eating, and devour greedily, d'hey are glad of tiieir 
arrival also upon amqher aooimt, for they always e.\})ect a great plenty 
of game the year folho-. ing, among lliose fields winch tlie lemmings lawi 
destroyed. 

d'HE MOLE — To these minute animals of tin* rat kind, a great part 
of wdiose lives is jiast in holts umhr 
ground, i will subjum one little animal 
iiu>r(% no way restunlding the rat, except 
fliat its whole life is spent there. A.s we 
have seen some quadrupeils formed to 
cron the surface of (lie fiehls, and others 
to live upon the tops of trees, so the 
mole is formed to live wliolly under the 
earth, as if Nature meant that no place 
should be left wholly uulenanted. 

Hiis animal, so well known m hjigland, is, however, utterly a stranger in 
other places, and particularly in Iit land. Iwir such, therelore, as have never 
seen it, a short description will be necessary And, in the tirst place, tliough 
somewhat of a size between the rtl ami tiie mouse, it no way resembhes eithci, 
being au animal entirely of a singular kind, aid periectly unlike any other 
(piactiiipcd whatever. It is bigger than a moin’.e, with a coat of hue, slnwt, 

(.<,- ) Uietieimiuie lutihO-ihce, vel.il. y. GU). 
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f^l<)s.sy, black hair, It» nose is lon^ and pointr<l, roscmblirifj fbat of a l^o^^ 
hul much lonjcer. Its eyes are so small fmit it is scarce possible to (HH('eni 
dicni.* Instead of ears it has only holes in the place. Its neck is so short 
that the head seems stuck upon the shoniders. The body is thick and round, 
terminating by a very small, short tail, and its legs also are so very short, 
that, the animal seems to lie flat on its belly. From under its belly> as it rests 
in this position, the four feet appear just as if they immediately grew out of the 
body. Thus the animal appears to us at first view as a mass of flesh covered 
with a fine, sliining, black skin, with a little head, and scarce any legs, eyes, v>r 
tail. On a closer inspection, however, two little black points may be discerned, 
that are its eyes. The ancients, and some of the moderns, wore of opinioit that 
the animal was utterly blind ; but Derhaiii, by the holj) i>f a microscope, plainly 
<hscf)vered all the parts of the eye that are known in other animals, such as th(^ 
pupil, the vitreous and the crystalline humours. f The fo re -legs appear ver> 
short and strong, and furnished with five claws to each. These are turned out- 
wards and backwards, as the hands of a man when swimming. The hind legs 
are longer and weaker than the fore, being only used to assist its motions ; 
whereas the others are continually employed in digging. The teeth are lil^c 
those of a shrew-mouse, and there are five on both sides of the upper jaw, which 
htand out ; but tiiose behind arc divided into points- The tongue is as large as 
the moutli will hold. 

The smallness of its eyes, which induced the ancnoits to think it was blind, is, 
t<» this animal, a peculiar advantage. A small degree of vision is sufficient f(»r a 
creature that is everdestinod to live in darkness. A more extmisive sight would 
only have served to show the horrors of its prison, while Nature had demied it 
the means of an escape. 

As the eye is thus perfectly fitted to the animal’s situation, so also arc the 

* Blindnsrs OF THE Moi,E — Tlu’.Grooks, tected ])y long haiis, whldi crossing each 
as has been generally ashumed, (lescnlu’d thO' oilier, funn a lliit k .ukI stiong bandage, 
mole as blind, an error winch inodoin zoi^- Such an 1*31' ought lu bo destnied to see. But 
logists have piqued themselves in detecting; iinatomists do not find the ojitic nowe. What 
jVl. OlivicT, however, has shown that this use could an eye he of, deprived of u nerve, 
wonderful people, whose mental taculties shot winch in other annuals tiausnuts the viHiud 
forth as it were a meteor through the sur- sensations to the hi am ? This consideration 
rounding deusity, and anticipateil the jiro- nalinally tends to restore the opinion of .\i is- 
gress of human art and intellect liy inany totle and the (ireeks, and to iuduci- the belief 
tishous ages, were not so idle in their obser- tliat tlie mnle does not see, and that its eyu 
vativins, or incautious in tlnur conclusions, is only a nidireental point, without use.. 

The acriraAa^ of the Greeks was, doubtless, Dnect expeiinients, however, nnule at the 
the animal now under considiTatum, which request oi (t. St. liilaire, show most uicom 
was indigenous lu tlnur country or around testibly that tin* uioU* makes use of its eyes, 
them, whereas the mole was an exotic in since it turns to avoid obstacles placed in its 
Gieece. Tbe Romans may, however bear way. Bui if the mole sees, bow is this uc- 
the lilameof having led ns into Ihi.s erroi, by compUshed without an optic nei-ve. M. .Serres 
rendering the Word a(nra\a^ uiio niuX w.is of ojmhou that the place of this nerve 

applying that word to the mole of Euiupe — was supjihed by a supeiior branch of the fifth 
GniFFiTH. pair, analogous to the oiitbalinic branch of 

Willis. 

t Vision op The MonE.— Does thi' mole According to Geoflroy St. Hilaire, Uiig 
see ^ Aristotle and all the Gieek jihilosophers, change of function in a nerve, which is not 
thought it blind. Galen, on the other hand, naturally destined to peiform, does not exist, 
maintained that the mole saw. He affirmed The mule sees by aid of a particulai mirve, 
that it has all the known means of sight, being unable, on account of the too great 
The question has been resumed in modern extension of tbe ulfactoiy apparatus, to follow 
times. Naturalists have found the eje of the diiection which it takes in other animals, 
the animal It is very small — not larger than towards the tubercula quad ri gem in a, takes 
a millet seed; its coloiit is an ebony black ; another direction, and anastomoses, m the 
it i.s bard to tht‘ touch ; an<l can scarcely be nearest point (au plus pres,) with the nerve 
depressed by squey/ang it between the lingers, of the fifth nuir — Aucana of Sciencis, 
Besides the e^M'lid which covers it, it is juu- IH‘ 12 . 
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f^ensos of hcariiip; and smelling. ♦ Tlie first gives it notice of the most distant 
ajipearaiHe of danger; the other directs it, in the midst of darkness, to its food. 
'1 lie uants ol a subterraneous animal ran be but few ; and these are suHicient to 
supply them : to eat, and to produce its kind, are the whole employnient of siu li 
a hie ; and for both these puriioses it is wonderfully adapted by Nature (4'^) 
llms admirably is this animal fitted for a life of darkness and solitude ; with 
no appetites but wliat it can ta8il> indulge, with no enemies but what it can 
easily evade or conquer. As soon as it has once buried itself in the earth, it 
seldom stirs out, unless fore^ed by violent rains in summer, or when in pursuit 
of its prey, it happens to come too near the surface, and thus gets into the 
open air, which may be considered as its unnatural element. In general, it 
( booses the looser softer grounds, beneath v\hi( h it ean travel with greater ease ; 
in such also it generally finds tlie great(\st luimbcr of worms and insects, upon 
which it ehietly preys. It is observed to be most active^ and to cast up most 
earth, immediately before rain; and, in winter, before a thaw : at those times 
the worms and insi'cts begin to be in motion ; and ap[)roacii the surface, w hither 
this industrious animal pursues them. On the contrary, in very dry weather, 
tlie mole seldom or never forms any hillocks ; for then it is obliged to penetrate 
deeper after its prev , which at such seasons retire far into the ground. 

As the moles veiy seldom e(mie above ground, (a'") theyliave but few enemies; 
and very readily evade the pursuit ofaniiiials stronger and swifter than them- 
selves. llieirgreatest calamity is an inundation ; whuh wherever it happens, they 
i\re aeon, in numbers, altt inyjting to .save themselves by swimming, and using 
everj fifl'ort to leach the higher grounds. I'he greatest part, however, perish, as 
wa ll as their \onug, which remain in the lades bt hmd. W ere it not for such 
accidents, from their great focundits , theywouid beiome extremely troublesomt’ ; 
and as it is, in some places, thev are considert d l)> the farmer as his greatest 
pest.f They couple towards the a[)j>roacli of spring : and their young are found 


IliURiNQ OF TiiK Moi.E. — It IS h conim(»n 
uhservatum auKjng oursvlves, that the Ionsi uf 
one faculty, is geiieutlly in some rne.iMue 
(•(unpensated hy the peifectuD of another. 
We have also lieqnent tK-casiun to oii'.eivt-, 
that Nature, to a vi‘ry cuiisuler.ihle eitnit, 
js ever vvilhiig to vary and change the ph\‘vi- 
eahties of a lieing, in acre dance with its 
cir -uinstances and situation. W'e iuv«l not, 
tlu*ivt‘on% he KurpriM*d to find tliat the hluid 
Spalax 1ms the organs of heaaug m u veiy 
pel feet state. The external ear, indeed, lias 
lait a very small out Rivard expansion, hut the 
auditory canal is very large, and the whole 
oigan internally greatly tlevoloped. 'When 
on the HurfiUH', they almost always cany the 
liead raised, apparmitly for the purpose ui 
nioie eftectually hearing what is pa.ssnig 
•uound them; thus relying on th ir most 
poih'ct I'aeuUy, lot a forewarning of approach- 
ing danger, which they have not tlie means 
of detecting by sight. — Guiffh ii. 

t Mocks and Molk-catchkhs. — The 
mules are beginning to throw up the eiulli, 


and to destiuy the heihage of the light soils. 
\\ hat an ext laordi nary animal is the mole ’ 
tVec.JU'st intiy his trace of deslnictiveness, 
[n.i liew (litiicult is it to track him to his 
Inding place. I’he mole is destroyed by a 
ti.ip nf peculiar eoiistriietion, which is dis- 
eli.uged by the little animal passing through 
it. The mole-catcher — in general a quiet old 
man, who pa*»ses the winter in making his 
t.ap.-v in his chimney corner — comes forth at 
till'* season with Ins implements of doMiuc- 
tiun. Ills piaetised eyes stKin discover the 
tiack of the mole, from the mound wlncli lie 
throws up to some neighbouiing bank, or 
fioui one inouiid to another. It is lu this 
track Ol uui that he sets his trap, a few inches 
ludow the surface of the ground. As the mole 
i'asse.s thiough this little engine of his nnn, 
he disturbs a peg wliich holds down a strong 
ha/el rod m a bout position. The moment 
the peg 18 moved, the end of the rixl which is 
lield down flies up, and with it comes up the 
pool mole diagged out of tlie earth which he 
has so lugemously excavated, to be gibbeted 


Test(*fi halk't maximos, parastuta 8 amplis.smias, novum coipu.s seimnale ah his diversnm 
•tc '.('paratmn. Peiiein etiain fiunle omnium, ni tailor, nniniHlium lengi-ssimum, ex qiuhns 
tolligere est maxiinaiu pui* reliqui.s omnibus aniniulibus volup atem m coitu, hoc abjectum et 
vde aiuuuikulum jiercqiere, ut habeaut »piod ipsi mvideant qui in hoc siiprenias vitie suai 
'Ivlicias coHucant : Ray’s Synops. Quadrup p Huic ipinioni asseiititur I), ifutbm, 

lit, amen mm nuhi apparet mjigmtudimnn partium lalem volnptatem augere. Matibiis eiiim 
walaci'isinns contraiiurn obtuiet 


(,0 Butfbm 
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about tlie beginning of May. They generally have four or five at a lime ; and 
it Ls easy to distinguish among other .mole-hills, that in whicli the ieinale has 
brought forth her young. These are made with much greater art than the rest; 
and are usually large. The female^ in order to form tins retreat, begins by 
erecting the earth into a tolerably spacious apartment, which is supported within 
by partitions, at proper distances, that prevent the roof from falling. All round 
this she works, and beats the earth very firm, so as to make it capable of keeping 
out the rain let it be never so violent. As the hillock m which this apartment 
is thus formed, is raised above ground, the apartment itself is consequently 
^ .ave the level of the plain, and, therefore, less subject to accidental slight iOc i 
dations. The place being thus fitted, she then procures grass and dr> leaves, 
as a bed for her } rig. There they lie secure from wet, and she contimn t to 
make their retreat equady so from danger; for all round this hill ol her 
raising, are holes running into the earth, that part from the middle aparti.i 
like rays from a centre, and extend aboulfiflcen feet m every direction • iiese 
resemble bo many walks or rliascs, into which the animal makes hersuotn- 
raneous excursions, and supplies her young with such roots or msects as sh^ r ,o. 
jirovide: but they contribute still more to the general saiety , lor as the m< e 
very quick of hearing, the instant she perceives her little habitation attae.. -d., 
she takes to her burrow, and unless die earth be dug away by several men at 
once, she and her young always make a good retreat. 

The mole is scarcely found, except in cultivated countries : the varietit s 
but few. Idiat which is found inA irginia, rcbcmbh's tlui ( ornmon mole, 
in colour, which is bia(k, mixed with a dtep purjile.^ There are sound 
white moles, seen particularly in Poland, ratiier larger than the former. As tlu 
skin is so very sott and beautiful, it is odd that il has not been turned to any 
advantage. Agricola tell us, that he saw haU made irom it, the finest and the 
most beautiful that could be imagined. 


without a chance of escape. The trap is very 
Birapleand efiectual ; but, somehow, the moles 
flijiiiish in spile of their human enemies. 
Moh'-catchers, a plodding, unscientific race, 
know little of their trade, which reipiires the 
most accurate study, of the hal)its of the 
animal. There was a Frenclnnan of the name 
ol Le Court, a man of great knowledge and 
peiscverance, who did not think ii beneath 
liim to devote his whole attention to the oh* 
seivation of the mole. He eslahhsluMl a 
school for mole-catchmg, and taught many, 
what he had acquned by n^cessant practice, 
tlie aid: of tracing the, mole to his hiding 
place in the ground, caml cutiing oH' his 
letieat. The skill of this man once saved a 
huge and fertile district of Fiance from inun- 
dation by a canal, whose hanks the moles Inul 
undennmed in every ditection, Le ('ourt 
alone saw the raiscluef, and could stop it. 
Doubts have been entertained, whether the 
moles are really bo mischievous to the farmer 
as they aie generally sujiposed to be. It has 
beui said tluit they assist the draining of 
laud by finining llu’ir excavations, and that 
1‘iiythus prevent the foot-rot in sheep, ”•*— 
NaTLUAia>Ts’ (‘alewdau, Ai'KIL. 

Isuuni AmERK AN SllRJIW-MoLK. — 


The shrew-mole resernblt's the common Ktiio- 
peuii mole in its liabits, in leading a suhte?- 
raneons life, lonmng galleiies, throwing ep 
little mounds of eiiith, and in feeding pnn 
cipally on eaithworrns and grubs. Dr, Ctinh 
iiiaii has givt'ii a detailed and interesting 
account of tlieir manners, particularly "I ^ue 
which was doui slicated by Mi T\Um) Pcale. 
lie mentions tliat tliey ue most ;u li\e eaiJy 
in the morning, at imd-ilay, anri m tlu* e\ i mng, 
and tluit they aie well known m the lainntry 
to have the custnm of coming daily tu tlie 
surlace rjiucth/ al notui They may tlieii be 
taken alive by thrusting a spade* bineath 
them, and thiowmg tliem on the surlau* , but 
can scarrtly be caught at any other pen od uf 
the day. The captive one in the pOBsession 
of Mr, Peak; ate cunsiderahK’ quantitus ot 
flesh meat, either cooked or law, drank 
freely, and was leniarkably lively and playful , 
following the hand of its Yeedei by the sceag 
burrowing for a bhort distance m tin* lousu 
earth, and, after making a small cm U\ n* 
tiiriimg fur more food, When engaged in 
eating he employed his flexible snout in a 
HiiiguUu manner to thrust the food into his 
inouth, doubling it so as to foice it directly 
backwaids, — Dr. Hicharuson’s Zoui.ouv 
OK North AijiiHiCA, 
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CHAP. XVI 

ANIMALS OF 

THE HEDGE-HOG, OR PRICKLY KIND.* 

\nimal.s of the l»cdlj;;e-ho^ kind require Imt verv little accuracy to distiiiji^ui^jh 
tlicm froiu all others. That hair which 
st rves th<‘ jjencrality of quadrupeds for 
warmth and ornament, is partly wanting 
iis ?{d‘.sc ; while its place is supplied hy 
sh*>p spines or prickles, that bt^rve for 
tio tr dclence. 

rhe hed^je-hojDT, watli an afipeai aure 
fht most formidable, is \et one of the 
most harmless animals in the rid *. 
uiiah!‘. or unwilling* to offend, all its 
posoMihins are i. iv dirt'cteil to its own 
Hecisnt\ ; and il r armed mth a thou- 
sand ponds, to keep «til tlu; mieruy, hut 
*’ot 111 invade him, 

This animal i.s of two kinds* ‘ine 'uth nose like the snout of a hni( ; the 
other, more short ami hlunl, like that of a dojr. 'I'lia! oidi the mu/zde of a doi: 
IS the, most common, hems ahoui six inches in lenjjth, Ironi th«‘ tip of the nose 
to the insertion of (he tad, The tail is litth* more than an inch loiipf; and so 
concealed hy the spines, as to he scarce visible : the head, back, and sides, are 
covered witfi prii kies; the nose, breast, and hellv , are covered with fine, soft 
hair;(A’') the lef^s are short, ot a dusky coimir, and almost bare; the toes on each 
font are five in number, hui^r and separated ; (lie prickles are about an inch in 
lenj^th, and very sharp poinfml , (heir low* - pnit is white, the middle black, and 
the points white' : the eyes are small, and placed liijjh in the head ; the ears are 
ronndi pretty litrge, and naked; the mouth is small, but well furnished with 
teeth ; theea*, how'ever, it only uses in chewing its food, but neither in attacking 
nor defending itself a,, » ust other nnirnals. Its only reliance incases of dan- 
ger, is r ! its spines; (ue mstant it peneives an enemy, it pats itself into a pos* 
ture of defence, and keeps upon its guard until it sup]ioai«\s the danger over. ()i; 
such , ( casions, it imiuedutTeiy alters its whole appearance: from its usual form, 
sorm what resemliling a small animal, with a bunch on its back, the animal b( gins 
to bend its back, to lay its head upon its lireast, to shut its t yes, to roll down the 
skin of its sides towards the legs, to draw these up, and lastly , to tuck them in 
on every side, by drawing the skin stdl (lo.ser. In (his form, Which the hedge- 
hog always puts on when disturbed, it no way n sembles an animal, luit rather a 
roundish mass of prickles, impervious on every slile. I'he shape of tlie animal 
thus rolleil up, somewhat resembles a chestnut in the husk ; there being, on one 
side, a kind of Hat space, which is that on which the lit ad and legs have been 
lucked in. 

The hedge-hog, like most other wild animals, sleeos by day, and ventures out 
by night It generally resides in small thickets, in hedges, or in ditches covered 

* HanoK-tioo's have two front Wth in lower , thi rc an* four grinders on each side 
each jaw ; those of the upper jaw arc distant 'bt)th abovt' and holow ; and the l)ody is 
fruiri each other, those of the lower are placed clothed on tin upper parts with sharp spines, 
near together; the caaiue teeth are five on There are scon species, of which only the 
cacli bide m the upper jaw, and three m the common hedge-hog is found in Europe [ 

1^.;) Pneputium proiwndens. LintiEoi Syst. 75. And of the female he might have said, 
resupina copulatur. 
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with bushes; there it makes a hole of about six or eight inches deep, and lies 
well wrapped up, in moss, grass, or leaves. Its food is roots, fruits, worms, and 
insects. 

Buffon, who kept these animals tame about his house, acquits them of the 
reproach of being mischievous in the garden ; but then he accuses them of 
tricks, of which from the form and habits of this animal one would be never led 
to suspect them, “ I have often,” says he, had the female and her young 
brougnt rnc about the beginning of June : they are generally from three to five 
in number; they are white in the beginning, and only the marks of their spines 
appear: I v^as willing to rear some of them, and accordingly put the dani and 
her young into a tub, with abundant provision beside them ; but the old animal, 
instead of suckling her young, devoured them all, one after another. On ano- 
ther occasion, a hedge-hog that had made its way into the kitclien, discovered a 
little pot, in which there was meat prepared for boiling ; the mischievous animal 
drew out the meat, and left its excrements in the stead. 1 kept males and females 
in the same apartment, where they lived together but never coupled. 1 permit- 
' ted several of them to go about my garden ; they did very little damage, and it 
was scarcely perceivable that they were there: they lived upon the fruits 
that fell from the trees : they dug the earth into shallow holes : they ate cater- 
pillars, beetles, and worms ; they were also very fond of llesh, which they 
devoured boiled or raw.” 

They couple in spring, and bring fortli about the beginning of summer. 
I’hey sleep during tlie winter, and what is said of their laying up provisions for 
that season, is consequently false. I'hcy at no time eat much, and can remaiii 
very long without any food whatsoever. I'heir blood is cedd, like all other ani- 
mals that sleep during the w'inter. Their fle.sh is not good for food; and their 
skins arc converted to scarce any use, except to muzzle calves, to keep lliem 
from sucking. 

THE TANREC AND TENDRAC. — ^The Tanrec and Tendrac, arc two 
little animals, 
described by 
Biilfon, of the 
hedge-hogkind; 
but yet suffici- 
ently different 
from it, to con- 
stitute a differ 
ent species. Like 
the hedge-hog, 
they are covered 

with prickles, (Tanrec j . (TemUttc.) 

though mixed in 

H greater proportion with hair ; but unlike that animal, they do not defend them 
selves by rolling up in a ball. Tlieir wanting tliis last property is alone sufli 
cierit to distinguish them from an animal in which it makes the most striking' 
eculiarity : as also, that in the bkist Indies, where only they are found, the 
edge-hog exists separately also ; a manifest proof that this animal is not a 
variety caused by the climate. 

The tanrec is rniicli less than the hedge-hog,(/,'^) being about the size of a mole, 
and covered wifh prickles, like that animal, except that (hey are shorter and 
smaller. The tendrac is still less than the former, and is defended only with 
prickles upon the ht^ad, the neck, and the shoulders; (he rest being covered 
with a coarse hair, resembling a hog’s bristles. These liltle animals, whose 
legs are very short, move but slowly. They grunt like a hog; and wallow, 
like it, in (he mire* J'hey love to be near water; and spend more of (heir time 
there than upon land. J'hey are chiefly in creeks and harbours of salt water. 
They multiply in , great numbers, make themselves holes in the ground, and 

{g) Buffon, vol. XXV.* p. 254. 
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( I’oicui'im* ) 


sleep for several rnontlis. During this torpid sUile, their hoirs (nud J should 
also suppose their prickles) fall; and they are renewed upon their revival. They 
are usually very fat; and although their flesh be insipid, soft, and stringy, yet 
the Indians i'lwd it to their taste, and consider it as a very great delicacy. 

THli: POKCUPINE.^— Those arms which tlic hedge-hog possesses in 
miniature, the porcu- 
pine has in a more en- 
larged degree. Tlie 
short prickles of the 
hedge-liog are in this 
animal converted into 
shafts. In the one the 
spines are about an 
inch long ; in the other, 
a foot. The porcupine 
IS about two feet long, 
and fifteen inches high. 

Like the iu'dge-hog, it 
appears a mass ot rnis- 
^.hapon flesh, covered 
with qnills, from ten to 
fourteen inches long, re- 
sembling the hanel oi 
a goose-quill in thick- 

si:rr,: StJulnKir'* 'i'hesc, wl..;tl,rr iri'ilr.mff 

siilUru-nt .S.ibjf. t to tVathers aro foiiiul to 

and inscru d into ‘'’J' | siion^'V. like the top of a goo.so-qnill ; and of 

srow upon birds. U is ,u telv. 1 oni one end to the otlier. 

dillerent eolonrs, being wbite and lila. it amrn.iitn i . , 

The hkliest are olten found lilteen ine.lies long, and a qn.irti r ot an 
1 nc nigg^ I , is'iniible ot inflicting a mortal wound. 1 hev 

diarnoter; eUremely ^ be cut, and .solid at that end 

seem harder than e— 

which .s , , • „V uvo kinds: the one s.icl. as 1 have already 

upon the animal, the .|r ‘ .j j , „i,,„aer. growing here and tliere among 

£ fcS The e' 1 ,; anotr of qnills: that grow near the tail white 

Lnd IrTnsparent, like wr-tiug quills, atul that ^ - Sirlrtt^ o a 

All these (mills of whatsoever kind, inebne backwArcls. liki tlu Drisiies oi a 
hi! hut when the animal is irritated, they rise, and stand upright, as bristles 

the ears are thinly covered vvitli vt ry ifH ^ onlv one-third ot an inch 

mankind ; the eyes are small 'V,,,'-’ otf.'lliere appear a kind 

(roin one corner to the other. After tin jki » mulls nroet-ed' these 

of iiaps on those parts of the body from whence the large quills prorttU, 


* Thk PoKcuiHNK has two front tooth m 
each jaw, which aio cut tihliquoly and eight 
griiidors on eacli sido in t)oth jaws ; thorn are 
tour toes on the loie-Ceot, and five on the 
hinder. There aR* five species beside the 
cDiiunon poi'cnpiiie. 

f Kconomy — Professoi Tlinnhorg, in Ins 
*koo:ul jonruey to the island Mature, in the 


Indian Oci an, informs us, that tlic porcupine 
h IS a ven onrions method of fetching water 
tor its yt»iing. T!u* tpnlls m the tad are said 
to he liollow' and to liave a liole at the extre- 
imt> ; those tlio animal can bend m such a 
inannei,as that tho) c|n he filled with water, 
Mhioli iH alt 'rwaids mschargt'd in the nest 
among its young. 
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are about the size of a small pea, each answering to as many holes which appear 
on the outward surface of the skin, and which are about half an inch deep, l ike 
as many hollow pipes, wherem the quills are fixed, as in so many sheaths. 

This animal seems to partake very much of the nature of the hedge-hog ; 
having this formidable apparatus of arms rather to defend itself, than annoy the 
enemy. There have been, ind^d, many naturalists wlio supposed that it was 
capable of discharging them at its foes, and killing at a great distance off. But 
this opinion has been entirely discredited of late ; and it is now universally 
believed that its quills remain firmly fixed in the skin, and are then only shed 
when the animal moults them, as birds do their feathers. It is probable, that 
the porcupine when attacked by bolder animals, directs its quills so as to 
keepalwajs pointing towards the enemy .♦ These are an ample protection; 
and, as we are assured by Kolben, at such times, even the lion himself will not 
venture to make an attaclu From such, therefore, the porcupine can defend 
itself: and chiefly bunts for serpents, and all other reptiles, for subsistence. 
Travellers universally assure us that, between the serpent and the porcupine 
there exist an irreconcileable enmity, and that they never meet without a mortal 
engagement. 

llie Americans, who hunt this animal, assure us, that the porcupine lives 
from twelve to fifteen years. During the time of coupling, which is in the 
month of September, the males become very fierce and dangerous, and often are 
seen to destroy each other vAith their teeth. The female goes with young seven 
months, and brings forth but one at a time ; this she suckles but about a month, 
and accustoms it betimes to live, like herself, upon vegetables and the bark of 
trees; she is very fierce in its defence; but, at other seasons, she is fearful, 
timid, and harmless. * 

The porcupine does not escape so well from the Indian hunter, who eagerly 
pursues it, in order so make embroidery of its quills, and to eat its flesh. This 
as we are commonly told, is very tolerable eating; however, we may expect 
wretched provisions when the savages are to be our caterers, for tliey eat every 
thing that has life. But they are very ingenious with regard to their embroidery : 
if 1 understand the accounts rightly, they dye the quills of various colours, and 
then splitting them into slips, as we see in the making of a cane-chair, they 
embroider, with these, their belts, baskets, and several other necessary pieces 
of furniture. 

TTie porcupines of America differ very much from those of the ancient continent 
which we have been describing ; and, strictly speaking, may be considered as 
animals of a different species : however, from their being covered with quills, 
we v^ill only add them as varieties of the former, since we know very little con- 
cerning them, except their difierence of figure. They are of two kinds; the one 

♦ PottcupiNE Quills. — ^Porcwpincs ore of- one of his Hottentots, who hod received a 
ten found in beating canes for hogs ; they wound in his lug from a porcupine, was ill for 
are easily speared ; the fiesh of the young more than six months, 
ones is very good, and soinetiines similar to Shootinq its Quills. Upon the slightest 
pork or veal. With refci)£*ct to shooting their irritation it raises its quills, and shakes them 
quiUs, it is merely fabulous: dogs are apt to with’ great violence, directing them to that 
run upon them, and the quills being sharp, qiuirter from whence it is in dangtT of being 
penetrate so deeply, and hold so fast, as to attacked, and striking at the object of its le. 
occasion thqm to quit their matrice or inscr- sentment at the same time. We have ob- 
tion in the porcupine’s skin. The wounds served, on an occasion of this sort, at a time 
are not dangerous except from their depth, when the animal was moulting or casting its 
Many horses will not approach por^pmes quills, that they would Hy out to the distance 
when running, by reason of a peculiar rat- of a few yards, with such force as to bend 
tljng their quills make against each o^er. the points of them against the board where 
The horseman should stab his sjiear into they struck ; and it is not improbable tlmt a 
j)orcupines, there being no danger in appioach- circumstance of this kind may have given 
ing them — Orient A q|FiBLD Sports. rise to an opinion of its power to use them m 

M. D Vaillant in nis Travels, says, that a more effectual manner. •— Bxwicx’s His- 
•WJU j* '•onie Dernicious quality in the quills, TORY of Quadrupbds. 
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ciiiied the coeudoii : and the other, firat named by Buffon, the urson ; the one 
a native of the northern parts of America, the other of the south ; and both dif- 
fering from the former, in having long tails, whereas that has a very short one. 

The coendou, is much less than the porcupine; its quills are four times 
shorter, its snout more unlike that of a hare ; its tail is long enough to catch by 
the branches of trees, and hold by them. It may be easily tamed, and is to be 
found chiefly in the southern parts of America ; yet is not wanting also in the 
northern.^ 

* The PafiHETVBiijt Porcupinb or Corruou. -The rclationa which animals were first 
observed to bear to one 
another reposed on general 
upi)earances only, on the 
itisemblance of their out- 
ward tormn, on the nature 
of their integuments, and, 
ill a woul, Oil the most 
superficial and obvious 
organs. Thus the jiorcu- j 
]mit; and the hedge- hog, 
being both coveied with 
a conspicuous dei'ciisive 

armour of spines, were ^ 

l.uDwa»«nalopm». Tljcy IW,.pt,... ) 

were regarded in this 

manner by the ancients ; and in the jHisthu- Hope : they are met with in Asia Minor, 
uious volumes of Aldruvandus, published in Palestine, and Persia : they exist in all the 
the 17th century, we find them thusastiuciatiHl southern parts of Asia, and tlie neighbouring 
together. The erroneous nature of these ap- islands ; and lastly, South and North Ame- 
pioximutioiis was so palpable, that it was de- rica equally produce them, 
tected the instant an attempt was marie to From what we know already of the laws 
classify animals by tlieir natural affinities ; which regulate the geographical distribution 

and the jMUCupine was transfemd to the of animals, it might be pn^suintMl that these 

rodentia, while the hedge-hog was left next spiue-coatisl rodentia would include difterent 

the shrews. But the jHii'Ciipine was nut the genera, requiring only the means of institu- 

only rorleiit which had long spines instead of ting the nccessar}^ comjmnsons iii order to 

hairs : other species were found in America, bring their distinctive characters to light, 

in the Kost Indies, and in Africa; and we This has been effeett'd in a great measure by 
find Kay, Linnaeus, and the majority of their the labours of M. Fred. Cuvier, who has Sepa- 
buccessors, grouping all ^esu animals in the rated from the genus of Lmmeus, 

same genus, under flie common appellation of the Java porcupine, under the title of Jcan~ 
porcupine (//ysfrw:). In this approximation thion ; the Canada porcupine, or ursou ol 
they were doubtless influenced, though with Buffon, under that of Erethizmi; the Brazi- 
some restrict ions, by the same preconciqition iian pimnipine, under that of Sphtg^ttrus : 
which had guidoil their predecessors, by that and fur the Mexican species, ho projioses the 
early notion that animals covered with integu- generic name of Synethcres^ as preferable to 
rnents of so remarkable a kind should form a that of CoenduSy onginally given to it by the 
natural group. However, as one of these Count Lac 6 }i#de. 

i^iciqnucs had a prehensile tad, M. de The coendou is an animal altogether pecu- 
JUactijidde separated it from the rest, to form liar and distinct: no other species resembles 
the tyi»e of a distmet though allied g*^ai. it in its genera) forms, its gmt is as heavy 
These rodentia, armed at all points by and ungraceful as its proportions, notwith- 
strong and acute spines, - tlia porcupines standing it is endowed with an additional 
tneiitiuned in travels and works of natural kicomotive organ to those usually granted to 
history, — are already ascertained to he toler- the rodentia, viz, a prehensile tail. But it ii 
ably numerous ; but they are far from being in the shape of the heail and muaile that iJ 
all so well known us to enable us to deter- is more csp» 3 ciallj remarkable. Ail ^at pan 
mine their real nature, and mark out their which corresponds to the brain is nised an^ 
afi^nities. Tbmie of It^y and Spam am said expanded so as to announce a meat highl] 
to have been originally derived from Afnca. developed c«rebral organ within ; but this is ir 
Porciqiines are common m Barbary, Abys- reality no larger than In other rodents. Tin 
sin in, Guinea, and at the Cape of Good phrenological character is here produced bj 
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Hope: they are met with in Asia Minor, 
Falestine, and Persia : they exist in all the 
southern parts of Asia, and tlie neighbouring 
islands ; and lastly. South and North Ame- 
rica equally produce them. 

From what we know already of the laws 
which regulate the geographical distribution 
of animals, it might be pn^sumeil that these 
Bpiue-coati^ rodentia would include different 
genera, requiring only the means of institu- 
ting the nccessar}^ comjmnsons in order to 
bring their distinctive characters to light. 
This lias been effeettd in a great measure by 
the labours of M. Fred. Cuvier, who has Sepa- 
rated from the genus Hy^tnx of Lmmeus, 
the Java porcupine, under the title of j 4 can^ 
thion ; the Canada porcupine, or ursou of 
Buffon, under that of Erethizmi; the Brazi- 
lian porcupine, under that of Sphtggtfrus : 
and fur the Mexican species, ho projHMies the 
generic name of Synethcresy as preferable to 
that of CoenduSy onginally given to it by the 
Count Lac 6 }i#de. 

The coendou is an animal altogether pecu- 
liar and distinct: no other species resemblea 
it in its genera) forms, its gmt is as heavy 
and ungraceful as its proportions, notwith- 
standing it 18 endowed with an additional 
bcomotive organ to those usually granted to 
the rodentia, viz, a prehensile tail. But it is 
in the shape of the bead and muaile that it 
is more espt 3 ciall) remarkable. All that part 
which corresponds to the brain is mised and 
expanded so as to announce a meat highly 
developed ciarebral organ within ; but this is in 
reality no larger than in other rodents. The 
phrenological character is here produced by 
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The urson, which Bulfbn calls after our countrvman Hudson, is a native of 
Hudson’s Bay. The make of the body of this animal is not so round as that of the 
two former, but somewhat resembling the shape of the pig. It is covered with 
long bristly hair, with a shorter hair underneath ; and under this the quills lie 
concealed very thick; they are white, with a brown point, and bearded, and the 
longest do not exceed four inches ; they stick to the band when the animal is 
stroked on the back ; and likewise, when the hand is taken away, they stick so 
fast as to follow it. They make their nest under the roots of great trees, sleep 
very much, and chiefly feed upon the bark of the juniper. In winter the snow 
serves them for drink ; and in summer they lap water, like a dog. They are 
very common in the country lying to the east of Hudson’s Bay ; and several of 
the trading Americans depend on them for food, at some seasons of the year.*^ 


large sinuses, which extend In every direc- 
tion over the frontal bones, covering the brain 
anteriorly, and augmenting the extent of the 
organ of smell ; for these cavities communi- 
cate with the nostrils. The muztle presents 
a thick, obtuse, fleshy projection, in front of 
which are the orifices of the nostrils, of a very 
simple form. In all these respects there is 
no resemblance between this animal and the 
porcupine ; and the same characters serve 
even better than the prehensile tail to sepa- 
rate it from every other rodent, being indica- 
tive of a fundamentally different nature, pecu- 
liar habits, and consequently the tyj)e of a 
distinct genus. But if by its physiognomy 
it is found isolated from all the other known 
species of its class, it nevertheless appertains 
in its dentition, like the other spiny genera, 
to the omnivorous rodeutia with compound 
teeth. 

The coendou has four molaries on cither 
side, both in the upper and the lower jaw, 
which diminish in size from before liack- 
wards : their structure is analogous to that of 
the urson. 

The external conformation does not indi- 
cate a lively or predominant sensibility in any 
of the organs of sense. The eyes are small 
and prominent, and their pupil, which can 
only be distinguished by a weak light, is 
round : it is closed altogether in full day- 
light. The nostrils open by two simple cir- 
cular apertures, which are situated close toge- 
ther on a broad flattened surface, covered with 
a smooth but not glandular integument. It 
is by the sense of smell chiefly that this 
animal takes cognizance of external objects. 
The ear is of an extremely simple structure, 
being composed merely of a circular ridge 
crossed transversely by two slight elevations. 
The mouth is of a remarkably diminutive 
size, scarcely opening sufficiently to allow a 
passage for the incisors, or permitting any 
great degree of separation of the jaws. The 
tongue IB smooth: there are no cheek 
pouches. 

The exterior coat consists almost entirely 
of spines, adhonng to the skin by a narrow 
pedicle, and conserj[uently detaching them- 
selves readily from it. Hairs are found only 
AH the under parts of the body and upon a 


portion of the tail. Strong whiskers project 
from the sides of the muzzle. The organs of 
motion have a special structure, fVom which 
results the natural destination of the coendou 
to lie an animal of the woikIs, to live on trees, 
to dwell on their summits, to derive from 
them its nourishment, and there to projmgato 
and n‘ar its family. Its fore feet are strong, 
with four distinct and regular digits; armed 
with lung and strong, but thin and pointed, 
claws. The thumb is indicated meiely by a 
large movable tubercle, covered with a very 
papillose skin, and capable of being opposed 
to a certain degree to the other digits. The 
hind-feet have also four toes ; the sole is simi- 
larly papillose, and the thumb seems still 
mure developed in them than in the fore-feet; 
so that the animal can truly grasp objects 
between this thumb and the other digits, 
which gives it the faculty of perching, al- 
most like birds, on tlie smallest branches. 

The spines ore mostly of a yellowish white 
colour at the root, black in the middle, ami 
white at their extremity. The thickest are 
on the anterior parts of the body, and the 
longest on the bock, where they measure 
about three inches in length. On the extre- 
mities, the sides of the heml, and along the 
first half of the taij, tliey are thinner and 
shorter; and on the remainder of the tail, 
and on the under parts of the body, they 
are gradually reduced to the dimensions of 
simple airs. The muzzle and soles of the 
feet are naked, and are of a riddish brown 
colour. 

All the movements of the coendou are 
slow, and bespeak circumspection and timi- 
dity. It only takes exercise in the evening, 
or during the night ; and although it is then 
tolerably active, it has never l>een seen to 
make a bound. When it would pass from 
one place to another, it advances by degrees, 
fixing each of itt feet; and before raising 
any of them it assures itself of the stable 
footing of the others; and its tail, wound 
round the objects within its reach, is ready to 
grasp them if the other jHiints of supinirt 
should fail. This animal can raise itself 
upon its hind-feet, and in that position car- 
ries its food to its mouth with the fore-feet. 

♦ The Borcx’pine.— Wc are inibnned by 
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CHAP. XVIL 


QUADRUPEDS COVERED WITH SCALES OR 
SHELLS INSTEAD OF HAIR.(aO 


\V HEN we talk of a quadruped, the name seems to imply an animal covered 
with hair; when we mention a bird, it is natural to conceive a creature covered 
with leathers ; when we hear of a fish, its scales are generally the first part that 
strikes our imagination.'^ Nature, however, owns none of our distinctions; 
various in all her operations, she mixes her plans, groups her pictures, and 
excites our wonder as well by her general laws as by her deviations. 

Were we to judge of nature from definitions only, we should never be induced 
to sujipose that there existed races of yivaparous quadrupeds destitute of hair, 
and furnished with scales and shells in tlieir stead. However, nature, every 
way various, supplies us with many instances of these extraordinary creatures ; 
the old world has its quadrupeds covered with scales, and the new with a shell. 
In both they resemble each other, as well iu the strangeness of their appetites, 
as in flieir awkward conformation. Like animals but partially made up, and 
partaking of difft rent natures, they want those instincts which animals formed 
but for one element alone are fmind to possess. They seem to be a kind of 
strangers in nature, creatures taken from some other element, and capriciously 
thrown to find a precarious subsistence upon land. 

Tile Pangolin, which has been usually called the scaly lizard, BufTon very judi- 
ciously restores to that denoiiiiiiation 
by which it is known in the countries 
where it is found. This animal, 
which is a native of the torrid climates 
of the ancient continent, is, of all 
other animals, the best protected from 
external injury by nature. It is about 
three or four feet long, or, taking in 
the tail, from six to eight. Like the 
fizard, it has a small head, a very 
long nose, a short, thick neck, a long 
body, legs very short, and a tail ex- 
tremely long, thick at the iwsertion, and terminating in a point. It has no 



Agrtcola, that the porcupine of Italy was an 
exotic in that country, brought either from 
Africa or India. It has long been naturabzeil 
in the south of Europe. The only difFerenco 
observed l)etwc(en the jiorcupine of Italy and 
that of Africa is, that the former is rather 
less than the latter, and that the spines arc 
not so strong. The European variety is found 
principally in the kingdom of Naples, and in 
the southern parts of the Kuman State.s. It 
avoids populous parts, and selects stony and 
dry situations. Its extrenft timidity swms 
to induce it to continue in its retreat and to 
seek its sustenance only in the night. — 
Gwikvith. 

* Genus Dasypus — Wo possessed very 
scanty information on these animals till 


D’Azara published his Essay on the Quadni- 
peds of Paraguay, which includes eight spe- 
cies. He tells us that most of them dig 
burrows in the earth, which they commonly 
direct under an angle of 4.')'^ ; but that they 
turn so as to make it difficult to ascertain 
thoir length, which is presumed, however, to 
bo from six to eight feet. 

Some of the species have nocturnal habits, 
and are ve y timid, flying to their burrows 
the moment they hear a noise. These aia 
very much (pucker m their motions than 
might Ihj '<upjKised, from the hindrances 
incident to their heavy covering. Other spoi 
cies quit t'leir zetreat efjually by day and 
night, and rheso are said not to be so rapid 
in their motions as the others. — Cuvier. 


This chapter is chiefly extracted from BuflTon, which I mention at once, to save tbs 
trouble of repeated quotations. 
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teeth, but is armed with five toes on each foot, with lonp white claws. But 
what it is chiefly distinguished by is its scaly covering, which in some measure 
hides all the proportions of its body. These scales defend the animal on all 
parts, except the under part of the head and neck, under the shoulders, the 
breast, the belly, and the inner side of the legs : all which parts are covered with 
a smooth soft skin, without hair. Between the shells of this aniinal, at all the 
interstices, are seen hairs like bristles, brown at the extremity, and yellow 
towards the root. The scales of this extraordinary creature are of different 
sizes and different forms, and stuck upon the body somewhat like the leaves of 
an artichoke. The largest are found near the tail, which is covered with them 
like the rest of the body. These are above three inches broad, and about two 
inches long, thick in the middle, and sharp at the edges, and terminated in a 
roundish point. They are extremely hard, and their substance resembles that 
of horn. They are convex on the outside, and a little concave on the inner ; 
one edge sticks in the skin, while the other laps over that immediately behind 
it. Those that cover the tail conform to the shape of that part, being of a dusky 
brown colour, and so hard, when the animal has acquired its full growth, as to 
turn a musket-ball. 

Thus armed^his animal fears nothing from the efforts of all other creatures, 
except man. ^e instant it perceives the approach of an enemy, it rolls itself 
up like the hedge-hog, and presents no part but the cutting edges of its scales 
to the assailant. Its long tail, which, at first view, might be thought easily 
separable, serves still more to increase the animal's security. This is lapped 
round the rest of the body, and, being defe nded with shells even more cutting 
than any other part, the creature continues in perfect security. Its shells are so 
large, so thick, and so pointed, that they repel every animal of prey ; they make 
a coat of armour that wounds while it resists, and at once protects and threatens. 
The most cruel, the most famished quadruped of the forest, the tiger, the pan- 
ther, and the hyaena, make vain attempts to force it. They tread upon, they 
roll it about, but ail to no purpose ; the pangolin remains safe within, while its 
invader almost always feels the reward of its rashness. The fox often destroys 
the hedge-hog bjr pressing it with his weight, and thus obliges it to pul forth Us 
nose, which he instantlv seizes, and soon after ihc whole body ; but the scales 
of the pangolin eflectually support it under any such weight, while nothing that 
the strongest animals are capable of doing can compel it to surrender. Man 
alone se^ms furnished with arms to conquer its obstinacy. The negroes of 
Africa, when they find it, beat it to death with clubs, and consider its flesh as 
a very great delicacy. 

But, although this animal be so formidable in its appearance, there cannot be 
a more harmless, inoffensive creature when unmolested. It is even unqualified 
by nature to injure larger animals, if it had the disposition, for it has no teeth. 
It should seem that the bony matter, which goes in other animals to supply the 
teeth, is exhausted in this in supplying the scales that go to the covering of its 
body. However this be, its life seems correspondent to its peculiar conforma- 
tion. Incapable of beiiig carnivorous, since it has no teeth, nor of subsisting 
on vegetables, which require much chewing, it lives entirely upc^ insects, for 
whicli nature has fitted it in a very extraordinary manner. As it has a long 
nose, so it may natur^ly be supposed to have a long tongue; bwt, to increase 
its length still more, it is doubled in the mouth, so that when extended it is shot 
out to above a quarter of a yard beyond the tip of the nose. This tongue is 
round, extremely red, and covered with an unctions ipind slimy liquor which 
pves it a shining hue. When the pangolin, therefore, approaches an ant hill, 
for these are the insects on which it chiefly feeds, it lies down near it, concealing 
as much as possible the place of its retreat, and stretching out its long tongue 
among the ants, keeps it for some time quite immovable. These little animals, 
allured by its appearance, and the unctuous substance with which it is smeared, 
instantly gather upon it in great numbers ; and when the pangolin supposes a 
sufiiciency, it quickly withdraws the tongue, and swallows them at once. I'his 
peculiar manner of hunting for its prey is repeated either till it be satisfied, or 
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till the ants, grown more cautious, will be allured to their destruction no longer. 
It is against these noxious insects, therefore, that its only force or cunning is 
exerted ; and were the negroes but Kiiilicieiitly sensible of its utility in destroy- 
ing one of the greatest pests to their country, they would not be so eager to 
kill it. 


Of this animal, there is a variety which is called the phatagin, much less than 
the former, being not above a foot long from the head to the tail, with bhelU 
dill'erently formefl, with its belly, breast, and throat covered with hair, instead ol 
a smootli skin as in the former; but that by which it is peculiarly distingucshetl 
IS the extent of its tail, which is above twice the length of its body. Ii(»tli are 
found in the warm latitudes of (he east, as well as in Africa ; and, as their nuin- 
bers are but few, it is to be supfiosed their fecundity is not great. 

I'HE ARMADILLO or '^I’AIOU. — Having Inenlioned (iiiadrupeds of ibc 
ancient continent covered with scales, we 


come next to quadrupeds (d'the ni'w conti- 
nent covered with shells. The armadillo 
IS rliietly an inhabitant of South AmericM , 
a peaceful, harmless creature, incapable of 
nllcnding any Other quadruped, and Inr- 
nislu‘d with a peculiar covering lor its own 
defence. riie pangolin, di*scribcd above, 
si'iMiis an inactive, helpless being, indt bted 



for safety more to its patience than its H.uub a auu.uUiuj.) 

pontT; but the armadillo is still more « \ 

posed and helpless. Tin* pangolin is tmmslied with an armour that woiimls 
whib' it resists, ami that is never att.nkcd uiib impnnilv ; but the armadillo is 
oblig<‘d to submit to every insult, without an> powtT ol' repelling its enemy ; it 
IS attacked without danger, and is couAetpieiill} liable to more various 


persceuf ions ^ 

"Dus animal being covered, like tortoise, with a shell, or rather a number of 
sbclls, its ollim profiortions are not e.isily discerned. It appears, at first view, a 
rrmmi, nnshapen mass, witli a long bead, and a very large tail sticking out at 
eith<*r end, as if not of a piece with the re I oflb(‘ body. It is of ditferent sizes. 
from a foot to three leet long, and ('overed with a shfdl divided into .several 
pieei’s, that lap over each other like the jilates in a coat of arnionr, or in the tail 


Nkw SckciKs Ol’ Aum vi)ii,i,o — In tlic 
tbstiK'tmif (’iiy<», at tlu; toot ol tke Andes, on 
Ihi* ciastcin side, is oci’.i.Monally <lisc<ivcri-d a 
.'I'ry enrums liblc (juadiopv’d, winch unites 
the luihiis of the mole to the aptiearaiice of 
tlu* ivMu.idillo, Its vn)[)ei p.nts and sides are 
defeudeil hy a coat, 4)r latlu r cloak, of mail, 
of a coi i.u ('( us natme but exceeding in m- 
flcxilidity sole-leather of iqnal thitkucss. 
This cloak does nut ailhere, like that ol the 
artiiadiilo, ti> the whole surface, occuj>ymg 
ttie place of the skin — hot is a]>plie(l over the 
skin and fur, foimiug an additional covering, 
wliich IS attached only along the middle of 
the hack au<l ou the head. The hindei paits 
of the animal are also j)rotected hy it, to 
cover which, it is Binldenly lient dowmvvaids 
at nearly a right angle. The tad is shoit, 
and IS directed forw-aids along the nndei sur- 
face of the boily. Owing to the rigidity of 
tlie cast* which so nearly incloses the animal, 
Its motions must be limited almost entirely 
to those of incm progression, and even lor 
these, the stnictipe of its fore- feet is dl 
suited. The anterior limbs are, indeid, 
scarcely fitted for any other urn pose than 


that of burrowing. For this operation, the 
Itmg and hroiul claw's with which they are 
imnished are tmly admirably luUipfed : and 
their sliarp points niul cutting lower 
must materially assist lu clearing a way 
througli the enl.ingled roots which it may 
encounter in its subterranean traveU. Its 
teeth resemble those of the sloth moie nearly 
than any other animals : and it seems to le- 
present, tieneath the earth, th.it well-knowui 
and singular inhabitant of ttees — foi its nm- 
tions. so fur ns can tie conjecfiired Irom its 
confomi.ation, mu.st also be executist with ex- 
treme slowness. A specimen, preserved in 
s]mit,hus leci'utly been adch d to the nuiseuTti 
ol llie Zoological Soeiety* b) the Hoii. Cap- 
tain Percy, K. N. who o ceived it from WihhI- 
bme Palish Ksq . British consul at Buenos 
Ajn*K. Th H IS the fiist instance of its Uung 
hrouglit to Emope, to the naturalists of 
winch it ha<". previously been known only by 
the figures luul description lecently given l>y 
Dr llaitin, m the Annals of the Lyceum of 
Natural llistoiy of NewVoik — Ahcana ok 
SciKNOK, 
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of a lobster. The difference in the size of this animal, and also the different 
disposition and number of its plates, have been considered as constituting so 
many species, each marked with its owm particular name. In all, however, the 
animal is partially covered w'ith this natural coat oi mail ; the conformation of 
which affords one of the most striking curiosities in natural history. This shell, 
which in every respect resembles a bony substance, covers the head, the neck, 
the back, the sides, the rump, and the tail to the very point. The only parts to 
which it does not extend are the throat, the breast, and the belly, which are 
covered with a white, soft skin, somewhat resembling that of a fowl stripped of its 
feathers. If these naked parts l>e observed with attention, they will be found 
covered with the rudiments of shells, of the same substance with those which cover 
the back. The skin, even in the parts that are softest, seems to have a tendency 
to ossify ; but a complete ossification takes place only on those parts which have 
the least friction, and are the most exposed to the weather. The shell, which covers 
the upper part of the body, differs from that of the tortoise, in being composed of 
more pieces than one, which lie in bands over the body, and, as in the tail of 
the lobster, slide over each other, and are connected by a yellow membrane in 
the same manner. By this means the animal has a motion in its back, and the 
armour gives way to its neces- 
sary inflections. These bands 
are of various numbers and 
sizes, and from them these ani- 
mals have been' distinguished 
into various kinds. In general 
however, there are two large 
pieces that cover, one the 
shoulders and the other the 

rump. In the back, between ^ ^ t\v' 

these, the bands are placed in 

different numbers, that lap over , ... 

each other, and give play to 

the whole. Besides their opening cross-ways, they also open down along the 
back, so that the animal can move in every direction. In some there are but 
three of these bands between the large pieces; in others there are six; in a 
third kind there are eight: in a fourth kind, nine ; in a fifth kind, twelve ; and 
lastly, in the sixth kind there is but one large piece, which covers the shouldrrs, 
and the rest of the body is covered with bands all down to the tail. These sliells 
are differently coloured in different kinds, but most usually they are of a dirty 
grey. This colour in all arises from another peculiar circumstance in their con- 
formation, for the shell itself is covered with a softish skin, which is smooth and 
transparent. 

But, although these shells might easily defend this animal from a feeble 
enemy, ^et they could make but a slight resistance against a more powerful 
antagonist ; nature, therefore, dias given the armadillo the same method of pro- 
tecting itself with the hedge-hog or the pangolin. ITic instant it perceives itself 
attacked, it withdraws the head under its shells, and lets nothing be seen but 
the tip of the nose ; if the danger increases, the animars precautions increase 
in proportion ; it then tucks up its feet under its belly, unites its two extremities 
together, while the tail seeins as a band to strengthen the connexion ; and it 
thus becomes like a ball, a little flattish on each side. In this position it con 
tiimes obstinately fixed, while tlie, danger is near, and often long after it is over. 
In this situation it is tossed about at the pleasure of every other quadruped, and 
very little resembling a creature endowed with life and motion. Whenever the 
Indians take it, which is in this form, by laying it close to the fire, they soon 
oblige the poor animal to unfold itself, and to face a milder death to escape a 
more severe. 

As to the rest, these animals, though they all resemble each other in the gene- 
ral character of being clothed with a shelf, yet differ a good deal in their size, 
and in the partb into which their shell is divided. The first of this kind, which 
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has but three bands behreen the two large pieces that cover the bark, is called 
the tatu apara. 1 will not enter into an exact description of itg hgure, which, 
how well written soever, no imagination could exactly conceive ; and the 
reader would be more fatigued to understand than 1 to write it The tail ia 
shorter ill this than any other kind, being not more than two inches long, while 
the shell, taking all the pieces together, is a foot long and eight inches broad. 
The second is the tatou of Ray, or theencoubert of Buffon: this is distinguished 
from the rest by six bands across the back; it is about the size of a pig of a 
month old, with a small, long head and a very long tail. The third is the 
tatiiette. furnished with eight hands, and not by a great deal so big as the former. 

tail is longer also, and its legs shorter in proportion. Its body, from the nose 
to the insertion of the tail, is about fen inrhe^ long, and the tail seven. The 
fourih is the pig-headed aTinadillo, with nine bands. This is much larger than 
the former, being about two feet long from the nose to the tail. The filth is the 
kabassoii, or cataphractiis, with 
twelve bands, and still bigger 
ihan the former, or any other of 
its kind. This is often found 
above three feet long, but is 
never eaten as the restare. The 
sixth is the weasel-headed arma- 
dillo, with eighteen bands, with 
a large piece before, and nothing 
but bands backward. 'Fids is 
above a foot long, and the tail 
live inches. OF all fhe.se, the kabasson and the oncoiiliert are the largest; the 
rest are of a much smaller kind.^ In the larger kinds, the shell is much more 



(^Twrive-baiwied ArmadiUu.) 


The Armadillo.— M.Fr. Cuvier inakes 
the following ohservations on uu anniubllo 
closely allied to this species, which lived for 
mail) yeais lu the Menagerie at the Garden 
of PlaiitH in Pans. “ It we w'ere to judge 
of the nitcllecfiial facultie.s oT the species by 
the individual now under consideration, w'e 
should coucliide that the Em'oul>ert jHissesses 
them in a verj' hiiiited degree. When he is 
set at liberty, he goes running to the right 
and to the left, digging in one corner, and 
then suddenly stopping to nin and scratch in 
another. A sudden noise startle.s lum ; he 
stops to listtii, hut he does not seem to per- 
ceive the presence of a new object, nor to 
distinguish a pt'rson from a stone ; when he 
runs, he goes mdiscrimiuately against every 
thing in his w^ay, and passes over it or by the 
side of it, with equal indifierence whether the 
obstacle be a piece of wood or an animal. 
His indifference in this respect is such, that 
I should be inclined to attribute it only to hia 
inexperience, to the continual slavery in 
which he had lived, and to the habit he had 
contracted of lieing touched and carrieil 
uliout in the hand from one (dace to another. 
But he never learnt to distinguish the hand 
that fed him, and remained as unfamiliar 
with the person who had tlio care of him, as 
with any other individual. In this respect I 
cannot compare him lietter than to the ani- 
mals of the lower classes ; yet thy re are even 
among the insects some which seem to have 
received the faculty of judging and of discri- 


minating in n higher degree than this ani- 
mal.” — Hist, dvs Mnvimif. 

We have observed the same habits, the 
s.ime unceremonious manner of running 
against or over anything that stood in their 
wu}', whether a rabbit, or anotlier of theii 
own species, in specimens living at the Sur- 
rey Zoological Ganlens. A smaller variety 
of Dasf/pus 7UTistch'nuSf or a species nearly 
allied to it, has attr.icted considerable notice 
at the gardens in the Regent’s Park during 
the preci*ding year. T)ie mode of locomo- 
tion and the habits of these individuals were 
similar to those above mentioned. In their 
place of confinement it was extremely amu- 
sing to see tlie mock an of business witli 
which they would run from corner to comer, 
suddenly stopping as if to listen, then 
scratching and rearing themselves up until 
generally they lost their balance and tumbled 
backwonls in the straw; these actions they 
would repeat over and over again in the roost 
mechanical manner, until the patience of the 
observ'er at length became exhausted. 

These animals have brought forth more 
tliau once 8.uce they came into the possession 
of the Zook'gical ^ciety : and it seems by 
no means improbable that they might be as 
readily naturalized as the guinea-pig. There 
is jK*rhaps no quadruped more easy to trans- 
jHirt : a little food, either animal or vegetable, 
and a little milk suffice for their nourishment, 
and they readily hear close Qpnfincmeut. 
And as trie s|H}cies re4|uire to be rigorously 
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solfd than in tlie others, and the flesh is much harder and unfit for the table. 
These are generally seen to reside in dry, upland grounds, while the small sfieeies 
are always found in moist places, and in the neighbourhood of brooks and rivers. 
They all roll themselves into a ball ; but those whose bands are fewest in number 
are least capable of covering themselves up completely. The Tatu Apara, for 
instance, when rolled up. presents two great interstices between its bands, by 
which it is very easily vulnerable, even by the feeblest of quadrupeds. 


CHAP. XVIII. 

ANIMALS OF THE BAT KIND.* 


Having in the last chapter described a race of animals that unite the boundaries 
between quadrupeds and insects. 

J come in this to a very diflerent 
class, that serve to fill up the 
chasm between quadrupeds and 
birds. Some naturalists, indeed, 
have found animals of the bat 
kind 80 much partaking of the 
nature of both, that they liave 
been at a loss in which rank to 
place them, and liave doubted, 
in giving the history of the Bat, 
whether it was a beast or a bird they were describing. 

The bat in scarce any particular resembles the bird, except in its powe r of 
sustaining itself in the air. It brings forth its young alive ; it suckles them ; iIh 
mouth is furnished witli teeth; its lungs are formed like those eif quadrupeds ; 
Its intestines, and its skeleton, have a complete resemblance, and even are, in 
some measure, seen to resemble those of mankind. 

'rhe bat most common in England, is about the size of a mouse; or nearly 
two inches and a half long. Ihe membranes that are usually railed wingn, an*, 
r>ro[)erly speaking, an extension of the skin all around the body, exeept the 
liead, which, when the animal flies, is kept stretched on every side, hy the four 
interior foes of the fore feet, which are enormously Jong, and wjrve like masts 
that keen the canvass of a sail spread, and regulate its iuotions.(<g) The first toe 
is quite loose, and serves as a heel when the bat walks, or as a hook, wlu n it 
would adhere to any thing. 1 'he hind feet are disengaged from the surrounding 
skin, and divided into five toes, somewhat resembling those of a mouse. The 
sLin by which it flies is of a dusky colour. The body is covered with a short 
tiir, of a mouse colour, tinged with red. The eyes are very small ; the ears like 
lliose of a mouse. 

This species of live bat is very common in England. It makes its first appear- 

I'uinparfd in order to determine the value of near together ; the fore feet are webbed with 
the itoiracters that have been adopted to dis- a thin plicatilo membrane which surrounds 
tuiguibh them, it is desirable that the facility the body, and gives them the jiower of flight, 
with which they may be brought over should They appear, from experiments made by 
t)e geneially known to those who make voy- Spallanzani, to have a letnarkalile additional 
ages tioin South America to Europe. — Zoo- sense, which enables them, when depriveil of 
LOGICAL Maoazink. sight, to avoid olijects in their way, as readily 

Bats. — the animals of this numerous as when they have the full power of vision 
taiuiJy have sharp puinted, eiect teeth, placed 

(^0 Penis pii>i.eiidenb. (^>) British Zoology. 
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ance early in summer, and bej^ins its flijrlit in the dusk of the cveninfi". ♦ It 
principally frequents the sides of woods, g^lades, and shady walks; and is fre- 
quently observed to skim alonjj the surface of pieces of water. It pursues 
gnats, moths, and nocturnal insects of every kind. It feeds upon these ; but 
will not refuse meat wherever it can find it. Its flight is a laborious, irregular 
movement; and if it happens to be interrupted in its course, it cannot readily 
prepare for a second elevation ; so that if it strikes against any object, and falls 
to the ground, it is usually taken,'^ It appears only in the most pleasant even- 
ings, when its prey is generally abroad, and flies in pursuit with its mouth open. 
At other times it continues in its retreat, the chink of a ruined building, or the 
hallow of a tree. Thus this little animal, even in summer, sleeps the greatest 

{ )art of its time, never venturing out by daylight, nor in rainy weather ; never 
uinting in quest of prey, but for a small part of the night, and then returning to 
its hole. Hut its short life is still more abridged by continuing in a torpid state, 
during the winter. At the approach of the cold season, the bat prepares for its 
state of lifeless inactivity, and seems rather to choose a place wliere it may con- 
tinue safe from interrupti(»n, than where it may be warmly or conveniently lodged. 
For (his reason it is usually seen lianging by its hooked claws to the roofs of 
caves, regardless of the eternal damps that surround it. The bat seems the only 
animal tliat will venture to remain in these frightful subterranean abodes, where 
it continues in a torpid state, unaffected by every change of tlie weather. Such 
of fliis kind as are not ])rovident enough to procure themselves a deep retreat, 
where (he cold and heat seldom var\, are sometimes exposed to great incoii- 
veuiences, for tlie weather often becomes so mild in the midst of winter as to 
warm tliem prematurely into life, and to allure them from their holes in quest of 
food, when nature has not provided a supply, 'riiese, therefore, have seldom 
strength to return; but, having exhausted themselves in a vain pursuit, after 
insects which are not to be found, are destroyed by the ow l, or any other animal 
that follows sueh jietty prey. 

I'lie bat couples and brings forth in summer, generally from two to five at a 
time : of this I am certain, that I have found five young ones in a hole together; 
but whether tliey were the is.sue of one parent, 1 cannot tell. The fenude lias 
but two nipples, and those forward on the fireasl, as in tlie human kind. Thus 
far this animal seems closely allied to the quadruped race. Its similitude to that 
of birds is less striking. As nature has furnished birds witli extremely strong 
pectoral muscles, to move the wings, and direct their flight, so has it also 
furnished this animal. As birds also have their legs weak, and unlit for the 
purposes of motion, the bat has its legs fashioned in the same manner, and 
never seen to walk, or, more properly speaking, to pusii itself forward wiUi its 
hind legs, but in cases of extreme necessity. 

If we consider the bat as it is seen in out own country, we shall find it a 
liarndess, inoffensive creature. It is true that it now and then steals into a larder, 
and, like a mouse, commits its petty thefts upon the (attest parts ol the bacon. 
But this happens seldom ; the general tenor of its industry is employed iii 
jiursiiiiig insects that are much more noxious to us than itself can possibly be; 
while its evening flight, and its unsteady wabbling motion, amuse tlie imagina- 
tion, and add one figure more to the pleavsing group of animated nature. 

* Tamk Bat. — Mr. White, in his SeU notion that bats go down cliimneys, aiitl gnaw 
home,” gives an account of a tame bat : “It men's bacon scorns no improbable story, 
would take flies out of a person’s hand; if While I amused myself with this wondeilul 
you gave it any thing to eat, it brought its quailrupcil, I saw it several times confute the 
wings round before the mouth, hovering and vulgar opnion, that bats when down on a 
hiding its head, in the manner of birds of flat surface cannot get on the wing again, by 
]>rey when they feed. The adroitness it rising witli great ease from the floor. It ran, 
showed in shearing off the wings of flies, 1 observed, witli more dispatch than I was 
which it rejected, was worthy of observation, aware of, but in a most ridiculous and gro- 
und pleased me much. Insects seemed to tesque mauiiuer.” — Natcrai. History ov 
be the most acci*ptable, though it did not Smi-uorne. 
lefuse law flesh when otfeied, so that the * 
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The varieties of this animal, especially in our country, are but few ; and the 
differences scarce worth enumeration. Of foreign bats, the largest we have any 
certain accounts of, is the Rousette, or the Great Bat of Madagascar. This 
formidable creature is near four feet broad, when the wings are extended ; and a 
foot long, from the tip of the nose to the insertion of the tail. It resembles our 
bat in the form of its wings, in its manner of flying, and in its internal confor- 
mation. It differs from it in its enormous size : in its colour, which is red, like 
that of a fox; in its head and nose also, whicli resemble those of that animal, 
and which have induced some to call it tlie flying fox ; it* differs also in the 
number of its teeth ; and in having a claw on the fore foot, which is wanting in 
ours. This formidable creature is found only in the ancient continent ; parti- 
cularly in Madagascar, along the coasts of Africa and Malabar, where it is 
usually seen about the size of a large hen. When they repose, they stick them- 
selves to the tops of the tallest trees, and hang with their heads downwards. 
But when they are in motion, notliing can be more formidable; they are seen 
ill clouds, darkening the air, as well by day as by night, destroying the ripe 
fruits of the country, and sometimes settling upon animals, and man hiinself: 
they devour indiscriminately fruits, flesh, and insects, and drink the juice of the 
jinlrn-tree : they are heard at night in the forests at more than two miles distance, 
with a horrible din ; but at the approach of day they usually begin to retire : 
nothing is safe from their depredations ; they destroy fowls and domestic animals, 
unless preserved with the utmost care, and often fasten upon the inhabitants 
themselves, attack them in the face, and inflict very terrible wounds. In short, 
as some have already observed, the ancients seem to have taken their ideas of 
liarpies from these fierce and voracious creatures, as they both concur in many 
parts of the description, being equally deformed, greedy, uncleanly, and cruel.* 



(Nfw S|»<'cu's of Hal ) 


* New Species op Bat. — Vrs^crhUo Ijrane, which is continued down the side of 
yJuduboni . — The new species of this Jittle the body ; and extending on the leg us far 
flying quadruped, which we are now about to a» the tarsus, also uintes the legs and tail, 
notice, belongs to a very large and respectable Agreeing so universally in this particular, 
family. In the days of Lmnieus, they all, from they form a very natural family, under the 
their appearance at twilight, went by the fa- appropriate term, Cheiroptera, constructed 
mily nameof rcspertilw. They further belong from two Greek words, signifying hand and 
lo the order Carimora, their teeth being con- win^. 

structed for masticating flesh, though some, The vespertilio are again divided into 
and in this they resemble ourselves, are also Genera and Species, divisions which are 
fon<l of fruit. In one important point, the grounded on certain peculiarities of dental 
whole race has a common character, in their structure, and various developernents of the 
organ of flight The liones of the fingers are brachial, digital, and interfemoral appendages, 
extremely elongated, and united by a mem* with other uiaiblications of the organs of 
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An animal not so formidable, but still more miscbicvous than these is the 
American Vampyre. This is less than the former; but more deformed, and 
still more numerous. It is furnished with a horn like the rhinoceros bat ; and 
its ears arc extremely long. 'Phe other kinds generally resort to the forest, and 
the most deserted places ; but these come into towns and cities, and, after sun- 
set, when they begin to fly, cover the streets like a canopy. (^0 They are the 
common pest both of men and animals ; they effectually destroy the one, and 
often distress the other. “ They are,” says Ulloa, “ the most expert blood 
letters in the world. The inhabitants of those warm latitudes being obliged, by 
the excessive heats, to leave open the doors and windows of the chandlers where 
they sleep, the varapyres enter, and if they find any part of the body exposed, 
they never fail to fasten upon it. There the\ continue to suck the blood ; and 
it often happens that the person dies under the operation. They insinuate their 
tooth into a vein, with all the art of the most experienced surgeon, continuing 
to exhaust the body, until they are satiated. 1 have been assured,’' continues 
he, “ by persons of the strictest veracity, tliat sm h an accident has happened to 
them ; and that, had they not providentially awakeij, their sleep v\ould have 
been their passage into eternity ; ha\iiig lost so large a fpiantity of blood as 
hardly to find strength to bind up the onlice. Idle reason why the puncture is 
not felt is, besides the great precaution with which it is made, the gentle refreshing 
agitation of the bat’s wings, which contribute to increase sleep, and soften the 
pain.” 

Idle purport of this account has been confirmed by various other travellers; 
who all agree that this bat is posse.sscd of a faculty of drawing the blood from 
jiersoris sleeping; and thus often destroying them before they awake. But 
still a very strong difficulty remains to be accounted for; the manner in which 
they inflict the wound. Ulloa, as has been seen, su|)poses it to be done by a 
single tooth; but this we know to be mipossdile, since the animal cannot infix 
one tooth without all the rest accompany ing its motions ; the teeth of the bat 
kind being pretty even, and the mouth but small. Bulfon, there lore, supposes 
the wound to be intlicted by the tongue ; which, however, appears to me too 
large to inflict an unpainlul wound ; and even less (jualilied tor tiiaf purpose 
than the teeth. Nor can the tongue, as ButTon seems to sujipose, servo for the 
pur()oses of suction, since for this it must be hollow like a syringe, which it is 
not found to be. 1 should therefore suppose, that the animal is endowed with 
a strong power of suction; and that, without iidlictmg any wound whatsoever, 
by cunlinuing to draw it enlarges the pores of the skin in such a manner that 


progression. These gen<*r»i include species 
which arc discoveicd in every habitable part 
ot the globe, of vorums luagiutiides, Ironi the 
SI7C of ii hiilf-grown eat, to that of a half- 
grown niouse. 

Of this numerous family, only three genera, 
of modern authois, irihaliit the Umte<l States, 
viz Rhinopoma, Vespertiho, and Taphozous. 
Seven species, exclusive of the present, are 
all that have been hitherto discovertHl in 
North America. 

We proiiose to dedicate this new species to 
our valuable friend, the justly celebrated natu- 
ralist, J. J. Aunt'iioN, as a small tribute of 
respect to his eminent talents, and the highly 
important services he has rendered science. 
The drawing which accompanies this pajwr, 
is from his inimitable pencil. 

This species was first observed during the 
summer of 1829, when an individual female 
6ew into the apartment of the late J)r. Ham- 
mersly, then one of the resident physicians of 

(aO Ulioa, 


the Pennsylvania hospital: on the subsequent 
evening a male individual, of the same spe- 
cies, was also taken in the same manner. In 
August, JH.'ftl, a very fine specimen was 
brought to the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
and Mr. Audubon informs me that the s]>ecies 
has very recently been observed in New York. 
The natural characters of tlie spt'cies are : — 
(leneial colour black, spniikKnl with grey 
above and beneatli ; cars bl.ick and naked ; 
aunculum, short and broad or obtusely trian- 
gular; mterfeinorol membrane, sparsely hairy ; 
last joint of the tad free : two lucisors with 
notched cr >wns, on each side of the canine 
teeth of the upjier jaw, with a broad inter- 
vening space without teeth. 

The dimensions are, total length 3 inches 
7 tenths , tad I 7 ; length of ear 0 5 ; breadth 
of ear 0 4 ; length of le^ 1-7 ; sjiread of 
wings I0'7, inhabit Pennsylvania and New 
York, and pmbably the southern states. — A h- 

( ANA OF SciriNCE, J833. 

vol. 1. p oH. 
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the blood at lens^tli passes, and that more freely the lonsjer the operation is 
eontinued ; so that at last, when the bat goes ofl’, the blood continues to flow. 
Ill coiiiirmation otthis opinion we are told, that where beasts have a thick skin, 
this animal cannot, injure them; whereas, in horses, mules, and asses, they are 
very liable to be thus destroyed. As to the rest, these animals are considered 
as one of the great pests of South America; and often prevent the peopling of 
many parts i>f that continent: having destroyed at Barja, and several other 
places, such cattle as were brought there by the missionaries in order to form a 
s ettlement^ 


CHAP. XIX. 

AMPHIBIOUS QUADRUPEDS. 


The gradations of nature from one class of beings to another are made h> 
imperceptible deviations. As we saw in the foregoing ehajiters quadrupeds 
almost degraded into the insect tribe, or mounted among the inhabitants of the 
air, we are at present to observe their approach to fishes, to trace the degrees 
by which they become more unlike terrestrial animals, till the similitude of the 
fish prevails over tiiat of the quadruped. 

THE OTTER. t — In the lirst step of the progression from land to amphi- 
bious animals, we find the otter, resembling those of the terrestrial kind in shape, 
hair, and internal conformation ; resembling the aipiatic tribes in \tfi manm^r of 
living, and in having membranes between the toes to assist it in swimming. 
From this peculiar make of its feet, which are very-sliort, it swims even faster 
than it runs, and can overtake fishes in their own element. The colour of this 
animal is brown ; and it is somewhat of the shape of an overgrown weasel, 
being long, slender, and soft skinned. However, if we examine its figure in 
detail, we shall find it unlike any other animal hitherto described^ and of aucli a 
shape as words can but weakl3j convey. Its usual length is about two feet long, 
from the tip of the nose to the insertion of the tail : the head and nose are broad 
and flat ; the mouth bears some similitude to that of a iish ; the neck is short, 
and equal in thickness to the head ; the body long ; the tail broad at the iiis*:r- 
tion, but tapering off to a point at the end ; the eyes are very small, and placed 
nearer the nose than usual in quadrupeds. I'be legs are very short, but remark- 
ably strong, broad, and muscular : the joints are articulated so loosely, that the, 
animal is capable of turning them quite back, and bringing them on a line with 
tlie body, so as to perform the oflice of fins. Each foot is furnished with five 


* Bats. — Bats seem to be gregarious ani- 
mals. Vast numbers of them weie lately 
found under the roof of an old building m 
Richmond Park. 1 had two sorts of them 
hrouglit to me, iiear'y similar in shape, hut 
one considerably larger than another. It is 
probable that we had fonneil} a larger breed 
of bats in this county than we find at present. 
One of the workmen employed in l)ie remains 
of Caulinal Wolsey’s hall in Hamjtun (aniil 
Palace, brought me the skeleton of a hat, 
which found at the end of one of the 
rafters m tho ceiling. The animal when alive 
must have been us laige as a pigeon.” Tlie 
one brought from Rudunoud Park, Mr. Jesse 
conceives to he the I'rgprrtilio uUtrolans, 
meiilioned by Wlute in his Selbouu-. It 


measured nearly fifteen inebett fKwn the fiji 
of one wing to the tip of the other. Its ears 
were very sliort, and its fur of a chestnut co- 
lour. The place where it was found had a most 
otK-n.sive and noisome smell. These larger 
bats were <piite as numerous as the smaller 
species. A great number of them were also 
found 111 an old building in Coombe WcmmI, 
adjoining Richmond Park, and subsequently 
ten in a decajed tree in that park. This 
circumstance shows that they do not migrate, 
as Ml . White tluaight they did. — Gi kaninus. 

f The otter diflers in no lesjart from tho 
weasel kind, except in liavingthe feet webhed, 
and in living almost constantly in the water, 
fioin whence they chiefly derive their foorl, 
which iH fish. 
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toes, connected by strong broad webs like those of water-fowl. Thus nature^ 
HI every part, has riad attention to the life of an animal whose food is fish, and 
whose haunts must necessarily be aliout water."^ 

This voracious animal is never found but at the sides of lakes and rivers, but 
Particularly the former, for it is seldom fond of fishing in a running stream, for 
the current of the water having more power upon it than the fishes it pursues, 
f it hunts against the stream it swims too slow ; and if with the stream, it over- 
shoots its prey. However when in rivers, it is always observed to swim against 
the stream, a*hd to meet the fishes it preys upon rather than to pursue them. 
In lakes it destroys much more than it devours, and is often seen to spoil a pond 
in the space of a few' nights. But the damage they do by destroying fish is not 
so great as their tearing in pieces the nets of the fishers, which they infallibly do 
whenever they happen to be entangled. The instant they find themselves 
caught, they go to work with tlieir teeth, and in a few minutes destroy nets of 
a very considerable value- 

The otter has two diftVrent rnctliods of fishing; the one by catching its prey 
from the bottom upward, the other by pursuing it into some little creek, and 
sei'/ing it there. In the former case, as this animal has longer lungs than most 
other quadrupeds, upon taking in a quantity of air, it can remain for some 
nuuutes at the bottom ; and whatever fish passes over it at that fame is certainly 
taken ; for as the eyes of fish are placed so as not to see under them, the otter 
attacks them oil their guard from below; and, seizing them at once by the 
bi lly, drags them on sliore, where it often leaves them untouched^ to continue 
the pursuit for hours together. The other method is chiefly practised in lakes 
and ponds, where tliere is no current ; the fish thus taken are rather of the 
smaller kind, for the great ones will never be driven out of deep \yater. 

In this manner tlie otter usually lives during the summer, being furnished 
with a supply much greater tlian its consumption ; killing for its ami^ement, 
and infecting the edges of the lake with quantities of dead fish, which it leaves 
there as trophies rather of its victory tliaii its necessities. But in winter, when 
the lakes are frozen over, and the rivers pour with a rapid torrent, the otter 
IS often greatly distressed for provisions : and is then obliged to live upon grass, 
wcimIs, and even the bark of trees. It then comes upon land, and, grown 
courageous from necessit) , feeds upon terrestrial animals, rats, insects, and 
even sheep themselves. Nature, however, has given it the povver of continuing 
a long time without food ; and, although during that season it is not rendered 
(jiiite torpid, like the marmot or the dormouse, yet it keeps much more within 
its retreat, which is usually the hollow of a bank worn under by the water, lliere 
It often foVms a kind of gallery, running for several yards along the edge of the 
water ; so that when attacked at one end, it flies to tlie other, and often evades 
tlic fowler by plunging into the water at forty or fifty paces distance, while he 
expects to find it just before him. 


• The Common On‘E.\i {Mfisteh Lntra) 
is a very destnictive water animal (see textl. 

UllJlUlO inul «|K. ll 

Haunt «’»•« the lowest lUeii sliaiks ; 

Kivertu au(l p<K»ls uu.loso tin- rav’iif)Vi.s pike, 
lit*. Ill hi« tiiin, IxTOintus a pivy — ou him 
I’h' iinii»lulhuus otter feafcU. 

A variety of this animal is the 

Sea. OTrKH, Lutm ) which is 

full twice the size of the common otter • the 
body is very long, and the tail about one third 
the length of the body. Its skin, shining 
like velvet, is the most esteemed of all furs, 
aiul consequently the most exjH'usive. It 
.is'.uni lutes to tlie seal, to wIikIv it hi-ais con- 

M<KM<»l)le iilhuity. It weighs soou-tinus as 
laueli as se'eni j , or even e.ght^ pwinids It 


is fimnd, perhaps exclusively, in tlie noitherii 
parts of the Pacific OctMn, where the Asiatic 
and American cuntinenlb nearly appioach 
each othei, and in the intervening islands. 
It 18 said that a single skiii is sometimes 
sold, in the Chinese or Japanese markets, lor 
upwards ol twenty pounds sterling. During 
the winter, the sea otter confines itself to the 
ice near the sea shore, or to the shore itselt ; 
in summer, it ascends the rivers, os far as the 
fresh watiM lakes » in conii>auy with its single 
female. The latter is gravid eight or nine 
months, am brings forth, generally, biif one 
at a hirth I'liey are said to feed on fuci, .is 
will as iish i'lul ciustaceous auinuls, but the 
tv etli do not appear to indicate it. 
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We leam from Baffon that this animal^ in France, couples in winter, and 
brings forth in the beginning of spring. But it is certainly different with us, for 
its young are never found till the latter end of summer; and I have frequently, 
when a boy, discovered their retreats, and pursued them at that season. 1 am, 
therefore, more inclined to follovv the account given us of this animal by 
Mr. Lots, of the Academy of Stockholm, who assures us that it couples about 
the middle of summer, and brings forth, at the end of nine weeks, generally 
three or four at a time. 

In the rivers and the lakes frequented by the otter, the bottoifi is generally 
stony and uneven, with many trunks of trees, and long roots stretching under- 
neath the water (g) The shore also is hollow and scooped inward by the waves. 
These are the places the otter chiefly chooses for its retreat ; and there is scarce 
a stone which does not bear the mark of its residence, as upon them its excre- 
ments are always made. It is chiefly by this mark that its lurking places are 
known, as well as by the quantity of dead fish that are found lying here and tiiere 
upon the banks of the water. To take the old ones alive is no easy task, as 
they are extremely strong, and there are few dogs that will dare to encounter 
them. They bite with great fierceness, and never let go their hold when they 
have once fastened.'^ The best way, therefore, is to shoot them at once, as they 
never will be thoroughly tamed ; and, if kept for the purposes of fishing, are 
always apt to take the first opportunity of escaping. Hut the young ones may 
be more easily taken, and converted to very useful purposes. The f)tter brings 
forth its young generally under the hollow banks, upon a bed of rushes, flags, or 
such weeds as the place affords it in the greatest quantities. I see in the British 
Zoology a description of its habitation, where that naturalist observes, “ that it 
burrows underground, on the banks of some river or lake, and always makes 
the entrance of its hole under water, then works up to the surface of the earth, 
and there makes a minute orifice for the admission of air ; and tins litlle air-hole 
is often found in the middle of some thicket.’’ In some iilaces this may be 
true, but 1 have never observed any such contrivance; the retreat, indeed, was 
always at the edge of the water, but it was only sheltered by the impending 
bank, and the otter itself seemed to have but a small share in its formal ion. 
Blit, be this as it may, the young ones are always found at the edge of the 
water; and, if under the protection of the dam, she teaches them instantly to 
plunge like herself, into the deep, and escape among the rushes or weeds that 
fringe the stream. At such times, therefore, it is very difficult to take them; for, 
though ever so young, they swim with great rapidity, and in such a manner 
that no part of them is seen above water, except the tip of the nose. It is only 
when the dam is absent that they can be taken ; and in some plai es there are 
dogs purposely trained for discovering their retreats. Whenever the dog comes 
to the place, he soon, by his barking, shows that the otter is there ; winch, if 
there be an old one, instantly plunges into the water, and the young all follow. 
But if the old one be absent, they continue terrified, and will not venture forth 
but under her guidance and protection. In this manner they are secured and 
taken home alive, where they are carefully fed with small fish and water. In 
proportion, however, as they gather strength, they have milk mixed among 
their food, the quantity of their fish provision is retrenched, and that of vegeta- 

* Bite of the Otteh. — Some few years turned its head, and bit the end of the man’s 
ago, the late Mr. Bradshaw, of Hatton Hall, thumb completely off! 

was otter-hunting in the river Lune. After One of the workmen belonging to Arrats 
Koine time, the chase being no longer able to mill, near Montrose, while walking besidu 
keep the water, left it, and ma/le for the mouth the mill-head, in February, observed an 
of a sough or drain, a short distance from the otter. A little dog belonging to the man, 
r’ver’sedge. Several persons were standing began to bark and approached it, when the 
near the mouth of the sough, among the rest otter, making a sudden leap, seized the dog 
a tm chau’c of the name of Slater. The otter by the back, plunged with it into the water, 
Was in a fair way of getting in, when Slater from which it never rose again. -Eu. 
seized him by the tail. The animal instantly 

(g) Journal Ktrangcr, Join. 175’;, p. 14. 
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blt*s is increased^ until at length they are fed wholly upon bread, which nerfectl\ 
agrees with their constitution. The manner of training them up to hunt for 
tish requires not only assiduity but patience ; however, their activity and use, 
when taught, greatly repays the trouble of teaching ; and, perhaps, no other 
animal is more beneficial to his master. The usual way is, first to teach them 
to fetch as dogs are instructed ; but as they liave not the same docility, so it 
requires more art and experience to teach them. It is usually performed by 
accustoming them to take a truss stulTed with wool, of the shape of a fish, and 
made of leather, in their mouths, and to drop it at the word of command; to run 
alter it when thrown forward, and to bring it to their master. From this they 
proceed to real fish, which are thrown dead into the water, and which they are 
taught to fetch from thence. From the dead they pro( ec<l to the live, until at 
last the animal is perfectly instructed in the w hole art of fishing. 

Otters are to be met with in most parts of the world, and rather differ in size 
and colour from each other, than in habitudes or conforrnation.(^) In North 
America and Carolina they are usually found white, inclining to yellow. The 
Brasilian otter is much larger than ours, with a roundish head, almost like a 
cat. 'Phe tad is shorter, being but five inches long ; and the hair is soft, short, 
and black, except on the head, where it is of a dark brown, with a yellowish 
spot under the throat.^ 

'PHK BlvWER.f — In all countries as man is civilized and improved, the 
lower ranks of animals are repressed and degraded.(A^) Either reduced to 
servitude, or treated as rebels, all their societie.s are dissolved, and all their 
united talents rendered niefiectual. Their feeble arts quickly disappear, and 
nothing remains but their solitar) instincts, or those foreign liabitucfes which 
tliey receive IVom human education. For this reason there remain no traces of 
their ancient talents and industry, except in those countries where man himself 
is a stranger ; where, nnvisited by his controlling power, for a long succession 
of ages, their Ibtle talents have had time to come to their limited perfection, and 
their common designs have been capable of being united. 


* The Ska Orrea — The whole length of 
the sea ottei is generally about four feet, of 
which the till ueeupies thirteioi inches. The 
fur IS extremely soft, and of a deep glossy 
black. The ears are small and elect, and the 
whiskers long and white. The legs are short 
and thick, the hinder ones something resem- 
bling those of a seal. The weight of the 
largi^st sea otter is IVoia seventy to eighty 
jHiunds. In their general habits of hie, these 
uniinals are pertcctly harmless and inoffen- 
sive ; and towards their offspring they exhibit 
degree of attachment which is extremely 
interesting. They will never desert them; 
tliey will even starve themselves to death on 
being TobbtKl of them, and strive to breathe 
their last on the sjiot where their young have 
been destroyed. The female prwUices only a 
single one at a time, which she suckles almost 
a wliole year, and until it takes to itself a 
mute. The sea otters pair, and are very con- 
stant. They often carry their young between 
their teeth, and fondle them, fretpieiitly throw- 
ing them up, and catching them ogam in their 
paws. Before these can swim, the old ones 
will take them vn their fore feet, and swim 
about with them on their backs. The sea 
otters swim sometimes on their sides ; at 
other times on their bocks, or in an upriglit 
They are very sjHjrtive, embrace 

U’) K«y 


each other, and seem to kiss. WTien attacked 
they make no resistance, but endeavour to 
save themselves by flight : if, however, they 
are closely pressed, and can see no means of 
escajie.. they scold and gnu like an angry' cat. 
On leceivuig a blow, they immediately he on 
their side, draw up their hind legs together, 
cover their eyes with their fore paw s, and thus 
seem to prepare tor death But if they ure 
fortunate enough to escaj>e their pursuer, thev 
deride him as soon os they are safe in the 
sea. 

The skins of tho sea otters are of great 
value, and have long formed a considerable 
exiKirt from Riusia. They are disjKised of to 
the Chinese at the rate of eighty or a hundred 
rubies each. The trade for this fur at Nootka 
had, not many years ago, nearly prinluced a 
war betwetMi Oreat Britain and Spain. 

Tuk Cayknnk Ottkr. — The toes on the 
fore feet are unconnected ; the tail is lung, 
tajier, and naked. It inhabits Cayenne. 

f Tiik Bkavkii has the front teeth in the 
upper jaw abruptly cut off, and hollowe<l out 
into a transverse angle ; those of the lower 
jaw being transverse at the tips ; then.* are 
four gnmfers on each side m each jaw : thi 
tail is long, flattened and scaly ; and it has 
perfect collar bones. 

bv) Buffou. 
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The beaver aeems to be now the only remaining monument of brutal society 
From the resnlt of its la- 


bours, which are still to 
be seen in the remote 
parts of* America, we 
leanj how far instinct can 
be aided by imitation. 
We from thence perceive 
to what a degree ani- 
mals, withont language 
or reason, can concur for 
their mutual advantage, 
and attain by numbers 
those advantages which 
each, in a state of soli- 
tude, seems unfitted to 
possess. 

If we examine the bea- 



ver merely as an indivi- (Th© 

dual, and unconnected 

with others of its kind, we shall find many other qnadnipeds to exceed it in 
cunnifig, and almost all in the powers of annoyance and defence. 'Fhe beaver, 
when taken from its fellows, and kept in a state of solitude or domestic tameness, 
appears to be a mild, gentle creature, familiar enough, but somewhat dull, and 
even melancholy ; without any violent passions or vehement a])petites. moving 
but seldom, making no efforts to attain any good, except in gnawing the wall 
of its prison, in order to regain its freedom ; yet this, however, without anger or 
precipitation, but calm and indifferent to all about, w ithout attachment or anti- 
pathies, neither seeking to offend nor desiring to please. It appears inferior to 
the dog in those qualities which render animals of service to man ; it seems 
made neither to serve, to command, nor to have connexions with any other si't 
of beings, and is only adapted for living among its kind. Its talents are entirely 
repressed in solitude, and are only brought mil by society. When alone, it bus 
but little industry, few tricks, and without cunning Fiillicient to guard it against 
the most obvious and bungling snares laid for it by the hunter. Far from 
attacking any other animal, it is scarce possessed of the arts of defence. Pre- 
femng flight to combat, like all wild animals, it only resists when driven to »n 
extremity, and fights only then when its speed can no longer avfdl. 

But this animal is rather more remarkable for the singularity of its conforma- 
tion than any intellectual superiorities it may be supposed, in a state of Holitiule, 
to possess. The beaver is the only creature among quadrupeds that has a flat, 
broad tail, covered with scales, which serves as a nidder to direct its motions in 
the water. It is the sole quadruped that has membranes between the toes on 
the hind feet onlv, and none on the fore feet, which supply the place of hands, 
as in the squirrel. In short, it is the only animal that in its fore parts entirely 
resembles a quadruped, and in its hinder parts seems to approach the nature 
of fishes, by having a scaly tail. In other respects, it is about two feet long 
and near one foot high ; it is somewhat shaped like a rat, except the tail, which, 
as has been observed, is flat and scaly, somewliat resembling a neat’s tongue at 
the point. Its colour is of a light brown ; the hair of two sorts ; the one bmger 
and coarser ; the other, soft, fine, short, and silky. The teeth are like those of 
a rat or a squirrel, but longer and stronger, and admirably adapted to cutting 
timber, or stripping bark, to which purposes they are constantly applied. One 
singularity more may be mentioned in its conformation; winch is, that like 
biids, it has but one and the same vent for the emission of its excrements 
and its urine ; a strange peculiarity, but which anatomists leave us no room to 
doubt of. 


The beavers begin to assemble about the months of June and July, to form a 
society that is to continue for the greatest part of the year, liny arrive in 
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numbers from every side, and generally form a company of above two hundred. 
The place of meeting is commonly the place where they hx their abode, and 
this is always by the side of some lake or river. If it be a lake in which the 
waters are always upon a level, they dispense with building a dam ; but if it 
be a running stream, which is subject to floods and falls, they then set about 
building a dam, or pier, that crosses the river, so tliat it forms a dead water in 
that part which lies above and below. This dam, or pier, is often fourscore or 
a hundred feet long, and ten or twelve feet thick at the base. If we compare 
the greatness of the work with the powers of the architect, it will appear enor- 
mous; but the solidity with which it is built is still more astonishing tlian lU 
size. The part of the river over which this dam is usually built is where it us 
most shallow, and where some great tree is found growing by the side of tlie 
stream. This they pitch upon as proper for making the principal part in their 
building ; and, although it is often thicker than a man’s body, they instantly 
set about cutting it down. For tliis operation they have no other iiistniment 
but their teeth, which soon lay it level, and that also on the side they wish it to 
fall, which ii always across the stream. They then fall about cutting off the top 
branches, to make it be close and even, and serve as the principal beam of their 
fabric. 

This dike or causey, is sometimes ten, and sometimes twelve feet thick at the 
foundation. It descends in a declivity or slope, on that side next the water, 
which gravitates upon the work in proportion to the height, and presses it with 
a prodigious force towards the earth. The opposite side is erected perpen- 
dicularly like our walla ; and that declivity, which, at the bottom or Imsis, is 
about twelve feet broad, diminishes towards the top, where it is no more than 
two feet broad, or thereabouts. The materials whereof this mole consists, are 
wood and clay. The beavers cut, with surfirisitig ease, larpe pieces of wood, 
some a.s thick as one’s arm or one’s thigh, and about four, live, or six feet in 
length, or sometimes more, according as the slope ascends. They drive one 
end of these stakes into the ground, at a small distance one from the other, 
intermingling a few with them that are smaller and more pliant. As the water, 
however, would find a passage through the intervals or spaces between them, 
ami leave the reservoir dry, they have recourse to a cla>, which they know 
wliere to find, and with which they stop up all the cavities both within and 
without, HO that the water is duly confined. They continue to raise tiie dike in 
proportion to the elevation of the water, and the plenty which they have of it. 
'I’hey are conscious likewise that the conve}ance of their materials by land 
would not be so easily accomplished as by water; and, therefore, they take the 
advantage of its increase, and swim vvitli their mortar on their tails, and their 
stakes between their teeth, to the places where there is most occasion for them. 
If their works are, either by the force of the water, or tlie feet of tlie huntsuieii, 
vvlio run viver tlie m, in the least damnified, the breach is instantly made up; 
every nook and corner of the habitation is reviewed, and with the utmost dili- 
gence and application, perfectly repaired. But when they find the huntsmen 
visit them too often, tliey work only in the night-time, or else abandon their 
works entirely, and seek out for some safer situation. 

The dike, or mole, being thus completed, their next care is to erect their 
several apartments, which are either round or oval, and divided into three 
stories, one raised above the other: the first Ixdow the level of the causey, 
which is for the most part full of water; the other two above it. 'Flm little 
fabric is built in a very finn and substantial manner, on the edge of llieir reser- 
voir, and always in such divisions or apartments as above mentioned ; that in 
case of the water’s increase, they may move up a story higher, and be no ways 
incommoded. If they find any little island contiguous to their reservoir, they 
fix their mansion there, wdiich is then more solid, and not so frequently exposed 
to the overflowing of tlic water, in which they are not able to coiitiuuc for any 
length of time. In case tliey cannot pitch upoL so commodious a situation, 


(^) SjHJctacle dc la Nature, 
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they drive piles into the earth, in order to fence and fortity their habitation 
against the wind as well as the water. They make two apertures, at the bottom, 
to the stream ; one is a passa^re to their bagnio, which they always keep neat 
and clean ; the other leads to that part of the building? where every thing is 
conveyed that will either soil or damage their upper apartments. They have a 
third opening or doorway, much higher, contrived for the prevention of their 
being shut up and confined, when the frost and snow have closed the apertures of 
the lower floors. Sometimes they build their houses altogether upon dry land ; 
but then they sink trenches five or six feet deep, in order (o descend into the 
water when they see convenient. They make use of the same materials ; and 
are equally industrious in the erection of their lodges, as their dikes. Their 
walls are perpendicular, and about two feet thick. As their teeth are more 
serviceable than saws, they cut off all the wood that projects bcjorid the wall. 
After this, when they have mixed up some clay and dry grass together, they 
work it into a kind of mortar, with which, by the help of their tails, they plaster 
all their works, both within and without. 

The inside is vaulted, and is large enough for the reception of eight or ten 
beavers. In case it rises in an oval figure, it is for the generality above tw»‘lve 
feet long, and eight or ten feet broad. If the number of inhabitants increase to 
fifteen, twenty or thirty, the edifice is enlarged in proportion. 1 hav<‘ been 
credibly informed, that four hundred beavers have been discovered to reside in 
one large mansion-house, divided into a vast number of apartments, that had a 
free communication one with another. 

All these works, more especially in the northern parts, are finished in August, 
or September at farthest; at which time they begin to lav in their stores.^ 
During the summer, they are perfect epicures ; and regale tiiemselves every day 
on the choicest fruits and plants the country alTords. Their provisions, indeed, 
in the winter season, principally consist of the wood of the bircli, the plane, 
and some few other trees, which they steep in water, from time to time, in smdi 
quantitie.s as are proportioned to the number of inhabitants. Tlu'v cut down 
branches from three to ten feet in length. Those of the largest dimensions are 
conveyed to their magazines by a whole body of beavers ; but the smallest by 
one only: each of them, however, takes a difl’erent way, and has his proper 
walk assigned him, in order that no one labourer should interrupt another in 
the prosecution of his work. Their wood-yards are larger or smaller, in pro- 
portion to the number in family: and, according to the observation of some 
curious naturalists, the usual stock of timber, for the accommodation of ten 
beavers, consists of about tliirt^ feel in a square surface, and ten in depth. 
These logs are not thrown up in one continual pile, but laid one across tin* 
other, with intervals or small spaces between them, in order to take out, with 
the greater facility, but just such a quantity as they shall want for their imme- 
diate consumption, and those parcels only which lie at the bottom in the water, 
and have been duly steeped. This timber is cut again into small particles, and 
conveyed to one of their largest lodges, where the whole family meet, to 


* Inoencity of a Beavkr at Paris. — 
A beaver from the Rhine is now, or wjis 
lately, in the royal collection in the Jardin 
des Plantes at Paris, which exhibited as much 
ingenuity as has ever been ascribed to the 
species in a wild state, and more than enough 
to silence the incredulity of sceptics respect- 
ing the beaveis’ dams, and their magiurdnes 
of winter provisions. This beaver, for in- 
st^ce, we are informed by M. Geoffroi St. 
Hilaire, wba, during the severe weather in 
winter, furnished with fresh twigs of trees, to 
give exercise to his propensity to gnawing, 
and with ajiples, &c.as a more nutritive food. 
One uiglii there came on a snow storm, aud 


the snow beat into his domicile in consider- 
able cpiantity, fill he found out a jilan of 
shielding himself from the inconvenience For 
this purpose, he cut his supply of twigs into 
proper lengths, to be woven in the baski t 
fabhiuii between the bars of his cage; chopped 
his apples in jileces, to fill up the intervals 
between the twigs ; and, when even this del 
not appear sufliciently air-tight, or (if you 
will) storm-tight, he kneiuled the snow into 
the intervals By the morning it appeareil 
that he had latK)un.‘d hard all night, and had 
completed a very neat and ingenious barn- 
cado against the intrusion of the snow. — Ar- 
cana OF Science. IKK). 
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consume their respective dividends, which are made impartially, in even and 
equal portions. Sometimes they traverse the woods, and regale their young 
With a more novel and elegant entertainment. 

Such as are used to hunt these animals/ know perfectly well, that green 
wood is much more acceptable to them than that which is old and dry ; for 
which reason they plant a considerable quantity of it round their lodgments; 
and as they come out to partake of it, they either catch them in snares, or lake 
(hem by surprise. In the winter, when the frosts are very severe, tliey some- 
times break a large hole in the ice ; and when the beavers resort thither for 
the benefit of a little fresh air, they either kill them v\ith their hatchets, or cover 
the opening with a large substantial net. After this, they undermine and 
and subvert the whole fabric: whereupon the beavers, in hopes to make their 
escape in the usual way, lly vvith the utmost precipitation to the water; ami 
plunging into the aperture, fall directly into the net, and are inevitably taken. f 


* Hkw ku Rkins. — The flesh of the he i\(‘r 
IS very deliciou.s ; hut it is not so much for 
this as for its valiuitile fur ttiat a war of nith- 
lo'^s exterunnalioii is carried on against this 
interesting animal. For the sake of its fur, 
men, aiderl liy dogs, nivaile its peaceful hahi- 
tatujiis, utieily uprooting them, and, if pos- 
Nilile, sutleriiig the escape of not a single 
miluidual ‘^Ofthe numbers thus sacrificed,” 
sa\s the highly talented author of the f»( 0 ‘- 
Ui>hnv<\trd, “ ami of the imyort.uice ot 
the trade, some idea may he formed by Iho 
.imouiit of the sales at various places and at 
difleient peruxls. lu 17FJ, the Hudson’s 
liay dompariy alone sold skins; and 

J 27 , own were imjiorted into Rochelle; up- 
Walds of l7<btt<HI were exjiorted from (’atiaila 
111 17 f^H; and C^eliec alone, 111 1808, su})- 
plied this couiitiy w'lth 128,927, which, at thu 
estimated average of eighteen shillings and 
nmepence per skin, would jiroduce no less a 
sum than X 1 1 S,yi)4 — RKi.UtioL s Tii.vc r So- 
Natuuvi. Histouy. 

f lii‘:A\kii IliNiKiis. — The luxjuois are 
the greatest beaver takers m Canada, and 
tlu'ir hunters now allot the beaver districts 
alllong^t themsehes, and endeavour to pre- 
seive tliese animals from extinction, by trencli- 
ing the beaver dams of any one quarter only 
once 111 b»ur or five years, and taking care to 
leave always a pair, at least, in a dam to tirvH'd. 
Furtlier north the Indians, when they break up 
a beaver lodge, destroy, as far as they are, able, 
l)oth young and old, and the number of bea- 
vers IS conseipienliy now very much reduced. 
(Jangs of Inxpiois were ul.so introiluced into 
tile lur countries to the north some years ago ; 
and by setting traps, which ilestroyed indis- 
criimuately beavers of all sizes, they almost 
extirpated the species fiom their hunting 
giounds. The Hudson’s liay Company are, 
liovvever, endeavouring to ivrnedy this evil, hjp 
laying plans to insure an adequate supply of 
the very useful beaver fur, although it is not 
likely tlmt it can ever lie so plentiful as it 
was formerly. In t lie year 17‘Kf, the import 
of beaver skins into ttie ports of London ainl 
Kochelle, amounted to upwards of 1 6t>, 0(^0 ; 


and tliere is reason to suppose that a con- 
siderable additional quantity was at that j>e- 
riod intioduced illicitly into Great Rrit.iin. 
In 1827, tlie importation of beaver skins into 
Loudon, from more than four times the extent 
of fur country than that occupiwl in 17 L'f, 
did not much exceeil .’jO,fKH). — Uicuaruson's 
North American Zoology. 

DEsTHLcriuN. — The nunilier of beavers 
killed 111 North America is exceedingly great 
even at the present time, after the fur tiade 
has been earned on tor so many years, and the 
most imliscnminate waifare waged uniuttM- 
uijdedly against the species. In the year 
1820, fitbtHH) be,uer skins were sold by the 
Hud sou's Ray Company alone. 

It IS a subject of regiet that an animal so 
valuable and prolitic sliould be hunted in a 
manner tending so evi<lentiy to the extermi- 
nation of the species, when a little care ami 
matiagemeut on the pait of those interested 
might pveveut uiine( i s.s,i.ry ^le^tlULt^ou, and 
increase the soiirces of their revenue. 

In a few years, comjsiratuely speaking, 
the beaver has been exteniiuiated m all the 
Atlantic and 111 'he western states, us far as 
the middle and upper watere of the Missfaui; 
while 111 the HmLou’s Bay possessions they 
are becoming annually more sCiirce, and the 
race will eventually Ihj extinguished through- 
out the whole continent. 

The Indians inhabiting the countries wa- 
tered by the tributaries ot the JMissouri and 
Mississippi, take the beaver's j>niicipally by 
trapping, and are generally supplied witti 
steel traps by the traders, wlio do not sell, but 
lend or hire them, in ouler to keep the In- 
ilians dejHUident upon themselves, and also to 
lay claim to tlie fuis wduch they may procure, 
Tlie business of trapping requires great ex- 
perience and caution, as the senses of the 
heaver a e very' keen, and enable him to de- 
tect the recent presence of the hunter by tho 
slightest traces It is necessary that the hands 
slioukl be washed clean betore the trap is 
haiidUxl and baited, and that every precaution 
should b*5 employed to elude the vi^lance of 
the anim;U. The bait which is used to entice 
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THE SEAL.*^ — Every step we proceed in the description of amphibious 
quadrupeds, we make nearer ad- 
vances to the tribe of fishes. We 
first observed the otter with its 
feet webbed, and formed for an 
aquatic life ; we nejit saw the 
beavor with the hinder parts co- 
vered with scales, resembling 
those of fishes ; and we now come 
to a class of animals in which the 
shape and habitude of fishes still 
more apparently prevail, and 
whose internal conformation at- 
taches them very closely to the 
water. The seal, in general, 
resembles a quadruped in some 
respects, and a fish in others. The head is round, like that of a man ; the nose 
broad, like that of the otter ; the teeth like those of a dog ; the eyes large and 
sparkling ; no external ears, but holes that serve for that purpose ; the neck is 
well proportioned, and of a moderate length; but the body thickest where the 
neck is joined to it. From thence the animal tapers down to the tail, growing 
all the way smaller, like a fish. The whole body is covered with a thick bristly 
shining hair, which looks as if it were entirely nibbed over with oil ; and thus 
far the quadruped prevails over the aquatic. But it is in the feet that this 
animal greatly differs from all the rest of the quadniped kind; for, though 
furnished with the same number of bones with other quadrupeds, yet they are 
so stuck on the body, and so covered with a membrane, that tney more resemble 
fins than feet; and might be taken for such, did not the claws with whicli they 
are pointed show their proper analogy. In the fore feet, or rather hands, all the 
arm and the cubit are hid under the skin, and nothing appears but the hand from 
the wrist downwards ; so that if we imagine a child with its arms swathed down, 
and nothing appearing but its hands at each side of the body, towards the brea.st, 
we may have some idea of the formation of this animal in that part- ^Fhesc hands 
are covered in a thick skin, which serves, like a fin, for swimming; and are 
distinguished by five claws, which are long, black, and piercing. As to the hind 
feet, they are stretched out on each side of the short tail, covered with a hairy 
skin like the former, and both together almost joining at the tail ; tlie whole 
looks like the broad flat tail of a fish ; and, were it not for five claws which 
appear^ might be considered as such. The dimensions of this animal are 
various, being found from four feet long to nine. They differ also in their 
colours ; some being black, others spotted, some white, and many more yellow. 

The water is the seal’s usual habitation, and whatever fish it can catch, its 
food. Though not equal in instinct and cunning to some terrestrial animals, it 
is greatly superior to the mute tenants of that element in which it chiefly 
resides. Although it can continue for several minutes under water, yet it is not 



(The Uramc Seal.) 


the beavers is prepared from the substance 
called castor {casianreum) obtained from the 
glandulous pouches of the male animal, which 
contain sometinies from two to three ounces. 

Akbcdotk.— The young beavers whine in 
such a manner as closely to resemble the cry 
of a child. Like the young of most other 
animals they are very playful, and their 
movements are {leculiarly interesting, “ One 
day a gentleman, long resident in the Hud- 
son’s Bay Country, espied five young beavers 
spoiting in the water, leaping upon the trunk 
ol a tree, pushing one another otf, and play- 
ing a thousand intereslmg lnek'». He ap- 


proached softly under cover of the Imshes, and 
prepared to fire on the unsu8j>ecting creatures, 
but a nearer approach discovered to him such 
a similitude between their gestures and the 
infantile caresses of his own children, that 
he threw aside his gun, and left them un- 
molested — F RANK I.IN . 

♦ Seals have six pointed parallel teeth in 
the upper jaw, the outer ones of which are 
larger; there are five gnnders on each side 
above, and six below , ull of wbicli Inive tluce 
knobs; the hind leet are united into a kind 
(d‘ fin 
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able, like fishefi^ to remain there for imy len^h of time ; and a seal imy be 
drowned like anjr other terrestrial animal, ^fbaa it seems superior in some 
respects to the inhabitants of ^th elements^ and inferior in many more. 
Although furnished with legs^ it is in some measure deprived of all the advan 
tages of them.(^) They are shut up within its body, while nothing appear but 
the extremities of them, and these fnrnished with very little motion, but to serve 
them as fins in the water. The hind feet, indeed, being turned backwards, are 
entirely useless upon knd; so that when the animal is obliged to move, it 
drags itself forward like a reptik, and with an eifdit more painful. For this 
purpose it is obliged to use its fore feet, which, though very snort, serve to give 
it such a degree of swiftness, that a man cannot readily overtake it ; and it nins 
towards the sea. As it is thus awkwardly formed for going upon land, it is 
seldom found at any distance from the sea shore, but continues to bask upon 
the rocks, and when disturbed, alwaj's plunges down at once to the bottom. 

The seal is a social animal, and, wherever it frequents, niimtiers are generally 
seen together.^ They are found in every climate, but in the north and icy seas 
they are particularly numerous. It is on those shores, which are less inhabited 
than ours, and where the fish resort in greater abundance, that they are seen 
by thousands, like fiocks of sheep, basking oiT the rofks, and suckling their 
young. There they keep watch like other gregarious animals ; and, if an enemy 
appear, instantly plunge altogether into the water. In fine weather they more 
usually employ their time in fishing ; and generally come on shore in tempests 
and storms. The seal seems the only animal that takes delight in these tremen- 
dous conflicts of nature. In the midst of thunders and torrents, when every 
other creature takes refuge from the fury of the elements, the seals are seen by 
thousands sporting along the shore, and delighted with the universal disorder. 
This, however, may arise from the sea being at that time too turbulent for 
them to reside in ; and they may then particularly come upon land, when unable 
to resist the shock of their more usual element. 

As seals are gregarious, so they are also animals of passage, and perhaps the 
only quadrupeds that migrate from one part of the world to another. The 
generality of quadrupeds are contented with their native plains and forests, and 
seldom stray, except when necessity or fear impels them. But seals change 
their habitation ; and are seen in vast multiltules directing their course from orto 
continent to another. (^40 On the northern roasts of (ireeiiland they are seen to 
retire in July, and to return again in September. "J'his time it is supposed they 
go in pursuit of food. But they make a second departure in March to cast 
their young, and return in the beginning of June, young and all, in a great 
body togetner, observing in their route a certain fixed time and track, like 


• Loyb of Musical Squuds.- Tlie seal, 
though the ears ate cropped close to the head, 
has almost delicate sense of hearing, and 
delights in musioal sounds: this fact was not 
unknown to the ancients. I«aing, in his ao- 
coMiit of a voyage to Spitsbergen, states that 
a numerous nuditory of seals would surround 
the vessel and fedlow it fur miles when the 
violm (as was often the case) was played on 
diwk. And the late Sir Walter Scott, in allu- 
sion to this singular trait in the nature of the 
animal, says, 

" Rude HeUkar’s thmefh BurjfM dark, 

Will loftjf pursue the minstireri* buik.** 

Among many instances of the domestica- 
tion of the seal, and its use in fishing, we 
select the following anecdote, with which wo 
close our account. In January 1819, a gen- 

ig) Btiffon. 

5 :^ 


tleman in the neighbourhood of Burntisland, 
county of Fife, Scotland, completely siic- 
ceeded in taming a Scab Its singulanties 
attracted the curiosity of strangers daily. It 
ap)>eared to iiossess all the sagacity of a doj^, 
lived in its master's house, and ate {Vom hiA 
hand. In his fishing excursions, this ^ntle- 
man generally took it with him, when it 
aftbrded no small entertainment. If thrown 
into the water, it would follow for miles the 
track of the boat ; and, though thrust hack 
by the oars, it never relinquished its piurpofie. 
Indeed it struggled so hard to regain its seat, 
that one would imagine its fondness for its 
master had entirely overcome the natural pre- 
dilection for its n.it)ve element.” — ^B xlioious 
Tract Society ‘s Natural History. 


[g) Krauts, vol. i, p. 129. 
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i)ir(ls#f pasaapje, Wlien they go upon Ibis fxpe^lition, they are scon in gro:»l 
tlroves, for many days together, making towards the norlh, taking (hat part o( 
the sea most free from ice, and going still forward into those seas where man 
cannot follow. In what manner they return, or by what passage, is utterlv 
unknown ; it is only observed, that when they leave the coasts to go out n})nii 
this expedition, they are all extremely fat, but on their return they come liomt* 
excessively lean. 

The females in onr ellmate bring forth in winter, and rear their young upon 
some sand-bank, rock, or desolate island, at some distance Irorn the continent. 
When they sm kle their young, they sit up on their hinder legs, wdnle these, 
which are at first white with woolly hair, cling to the teats, ol which there are 
lour in number, neai the navel.(g) In this manner the young continue in the 
place when- they are linaight forth, lor twelve or fifteen days; alter which the 
dam brings them down to die water, and ae( nstoms them to swim and g(‘t their 
food by their own Industry. As each lillei never e\eeeils alinve throe or lour, 
so theaiiimars cares are not nnieli dwided, and the education ol her little ones 
is soon eonipleted. In facb the young are particularly docile; they underKtand 
the mother’s voire among the numerous bh'atings of the rest ol the ohi om s, 
they mutually assist each other in danger, and are perlectly obedient to her 
call.*^ Thus early aecnstomed to snbjerlion, they condnut' to ll^e inscniet}, 
hunt and herd together, and have a variety of tones, bv which diev eneonragi' 
to pursue, or warn eacli odier of danger. SonuM'oniparc theii voices to the 
bleating of a flock of sliee)), in1errni>tc(i now and then l>v tlu‘ barking of angrv 
dogs, and sointMirm's the shriller notes ol a < at.(”‘) All along the shore, each 
has its own peenliar ro('k, of which it takes posstvssion, and where it sleeps 
when fatigucfl with lislnng, nninteiTuptejl by any of the rest The only season 
when their s()(‘-ial spirit st'erns to forsake dnnn, is dial Avhen they feel the iidlii 
ences of natural desire, riiey then liglit most des|)eralcly ; and the male llml 
is victorious, keeps all the females to himself. Their condiats on these on a- 
sioiis are managed vvith great obstinacy, and yet great justice: two are nt'\ ( i 
seen to fall upon one together; but each has its antagonist, and all fight an 
equal battle, till one alone becomes victorious. 

VV^e are not certainly informed liow long the females cotilinue pregnant; but 
if we may judge from the time which interieiies betwTcn t'neir departure from 


^ Domestication oe Animai.s. -It appears 
that what we call the »l(»mestication of juii- 
uiais, consists in our becoming menihers of 
the society which these animals foini among 
tliemselves. Man becomes the chief of its 
herd; from the moment that an animal ad- 
mits man as a member ot its society, it is 
domesticated, — “ as a man could not eutei 
into such society without heconnng the chief 
of it.” Applying these piiuciples to wild 
animals, the apes and moiikejs, notwith- 
standing their social instinct aiul intellect, 
arc yet so violent and initable, as to be inca- 
pable of all useful subjection Among carni- 
vorous animals, the seals, together with the 
various sjiecies of the dog tribe, would be the 
liest adapted to attach themselves to us, and 
serve us. M. Cuvier suggests, that the seal 
might be trained for tishing, as the dog is 
for hunting. Several animals peculiar to 
South America, having but very feeble means 
Ueleiice, will, as that country is peopled, 
gradually dibappear from the face of the 

(^) Coeunt in littore resnpinata femiua 


eaith. After other ilKisliations, the writer 
concludes, that all domestication is founded 
on the piojM'iisity whicli animals have to live 
togetlier in holds, and to attach themselves 
to one another, ‘‘ We obtain it only by en- 
ticement, and jtrnicipally by augmenting 
their wants, and satisfying them. But we 
could only produce ilomestic individuids, and 
not races, without the concuuenci* of one of 
the most gv'ueial laws of life, the. tiansmis- 
sion of the organic or intellectual modifica- 
tions by generation. Here one of the most 
astonishing phenomena of iiatiue manifests 
ifseB to us, the transformation of a fortuitous 
modification into a desirable foim ; of a fugi- 
tive want into a fundamental propensity ; of 
an incident habit into an instinct This 
subject iH assuredly worthy of exciting the 
attention of the most accurate observers, uiul 
of occupying the meditations of the mo^ 
profound thinkers. —Auc:ana of Science, 
1829 . 


•Lm. SvsT. 


(g) Linnau S3 sf. 
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the Greenlftrifl consts and their return/ the}' cannot go above seven or eight 
months at the farthest.^ 

The seal is taken for the sake of its skin, and for the oil its fat yields. The 
foimer sells for about four shilling.s ; and, when dressed, is very useful dn 
<o\enng trunks, making waistcoats, shot-pouches, and several other conve- 


* PuoBORcis Skal. — N umerous herds of 
these seals iulialut the land of Kerguelen, the 
Island of Georgia, and the land oi the States, 
where the Knglish habitually maintain their 
lishery of these animals. They exist ui great 
iiumlievs on the Island of Juan Fernandez. 

!t isjirobahle that the small tiesh-wati r lakes 
ill which these .seals delight to bathe, may 
induce their jnefereiice for particular sjiols ; 
but troui all the obseivatums that have hiihei- 
to been lu.ide, these ]iowertul animals aie 
eiinfmed hetvveen the t'k'ith anti /ioth tlcgiees 
of st'uth lat'.liule, inhiilntmg the A.llaiitic and 
the great Southern Ocean. 

Besides ( boosing some islands by ])iefei- 
1‘iice, tliese seals also ehangt' then u'sidenee 
at particular seasons, tlu) aie in f.ict migia- 
loiy animals. Kipially obiioMotis ti* extu-me 
be.it as to seveie cold, tbe> advance wuh tb.e 
wiiitei season Imm tlie south to the uoilb 
.Mid return with hummt*) m the eonti.u) di- 
i elioM. It is ill the iimbbe t)i Jiint» that 
t ieypoHoim their fust migiatio'i. t '^'iing. 
Ml countless multitufles. tlie shoies ol .flag's 
Island, which sometiiiu-s. the Ktigiish s.iiiois 
si\, <iie hlaekeni’d b\ them. U he same nu- 
gi.itoiy movemtmts havt* been lemaikc'd by 
Kogeis and Stebei iii tttliei species ol seals, 
wlucli tlu'y ha\t comp.ued, lu tliat lespect, 
to svvans, wild ges so ik.c 

A month altei then .cmmc.iI, the leui.ues 
biing loitli , at this js iind tin \ aie stu- 
louiidt'd hy the males, uhuh puuent then 
letiiin to the sea. and eve"? couipid them to 
I'em.un on slune, uut I tin* pciual ol sucMmg 
tlu’ir young Is ended iV.i), it is asseitc-d 
that uheii the motheis, we.' ieil ol tins t on- 
Iniemeiit, eiuh-avour to .hive <iwav then oil- 
spimg, the males’ lute the }onug ones, aiul 
compel them to return. 'I’he h mab* has hut 
one \omig, winch nu-asmes, when liom, tn.in 
loin to live feet in length, and weighs about 
sc’veiily pounds; the males aie ahead} huger 
Ilian the leuiales, 

I'lie mother tin ns on her side to give suck 
to the young. Lactation lasts .sevi’ii or eight 
wec’ks, dining which period the females, 
guaided as above meiitiuned, neither eat noi 
eome down to the sea. 'I’hiH stiange ahsti- 
lu nee did not escape tin- observation of (he 
uuloitunate Alexander SelKuk, who iiifoiiued 
(l.iptam Rogers, th.it towards the end of the 
uionlh of June tliese animals visited lus soli- 
tary abode, bunging foitli Iheii young about 
a musket'shot liom the sea, and slaying to 
tlie end of September, without shitting tiieu 
place, or taking an} kind cif nouiishmi'iit 
duimg all that time Foislei lelales the 


same circumstance, and adds, that towards 
the latter end of their fast, when they have 
liecome extremely emariatiHl, they swallow a 
coiisidcialile quantity of stones, to keep their 
stomachs distended The growth of the 
young IS extieinel} rapid ; at the end of eight 
days it vveigh.s lOOliis. So cunsideiable an 
increase can only take place at the expense 
ol the parent, for she does not repair hy any 
kind of foiMl the loss of the nufiitious sub- 
stance which she has siijiplied. Hence she 
visibl} grow's lean ; some liave even been ob- 
served to perish during this painful lactation : 
but it IS, of couise, uncertain wliether an in- 
ternal m.dady might not have been the cause. 

.At the end ol tifteen da}s the rnilk teeth 
appear, and are completed m four months. 
The stages ol giowth tollow so rapidly, that 
in Ihu'e \eaiH the young animals have ac- 
quired a length of fimn eighteen to five and 
twenty feet, whuli is the ouluiary limit of 
their guiwth lu this directum; they after- 
wauls lucieasc* oni} ui breailth At this 
peuod the }cmng males fiist jicquii*e the 
pioboscis 

At the .ige of SIX or seven wee^ks the young 
ones au* eondueted to thy watcT , the shores 
are then abandoned for some time, the whole 
herd iow togeiln r. il we may so e\preH.s oin- 
siivcs Tlie manner of M\ nnnmig of these 
uruumalia is lathersiow*, tluy *re forced, at 
\et} slant intcivals, to come to the* surface of 
tin- watei to I'leatlie the air, which is essen- 
tial to their existence. It is ohseived that 
w hen <ui\ of the young seals sejinraty from the 
h ‘id tlu'v aie imuiediately pmsiu'd by seme 
of the old ones, wlni eonipel them, b} luting, 
to let inn to the taimly gioup. 

Aftci having ii’inaineil thu'e w'eeks or a 
mouth at sea. both to famihaiize the young 
ones wuth that element, and to repair the 
jiouers that have bee n exliaustcs! hy a long 
ahstuumce. the se c-eU phaiils leluni a second 
time to the slioie, and the woik ui repuiduc- 
tuKi lei'omiiu'U' '*s. 

At this peuod tlie males have furious and 
blood} eomliats, hut always individual against 
individuil Tlieu manner of fighting is 
nmaikiblc 'I’lie two colossal iivaW drag 
tilt msc’Ues heai il} along . they meet, muz/le 
tonm//le; the\ uuse the whole of the fore 
pait c'i the hcidy on tlicur flippers; they open 
Wide their e.nonnons nunith ; Iheir eyes aie 
intl.imed w.th fury : fluis pi-epavvil, they drive 
tlienise'.ves fuiiously against each other, and 
lading togeihei with the shock, teeth to teetli, 
and j.iw to jav . they recipiocaliy inilict sevc le 
l.ueiation*. , sometimes the e}es au* lorn out 
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tiiencies. The flesh of this animal formerly found place at the tables of the 
l^reat. At a feast provided by Archbishop Nevill, for Edward the Fourth, 
there were twelve seals and porpoises provided, among other extraordinary 
rarities^* 


of theif sockets in this conflict ; still more 
frequently they loose their tusks ; bloofl flows 
abundantly; but the obstinate combatants, 
without appearing to feel their wounds, con- 
tinue the light until their pv)wers are com- 
pletely exhausted. It is rare to see one left 
dead on the field of battle, for their wounds 
are observed to heal with inconceivable promp- 
titude. The Knglish sailors attribute this to 
Gome jHJCuliar qualities of the blubber, the 
natural salve ; but it probably results from 
the obvious influence this substance must 
have in excluding the air from the wounds, 
and in arresting the bleeding. 

Daring these murderous conflicts, the fe- 
males remain indifferent spectators to the 
rage they have excited, 'uid submit to the 
conqueror, who assumes the mastership of 
the herd. The sailors call him the Bashaw, 
comparing him to the jealous and despotic 
master of a Turkish haiein. 

The sun now approaching the antarctic 
hemisphere, the heat increases, and the 
whole herd resumes the route to the south- 
ward, there to remain till the return of frost 
compels them again to resort to the more 
temperate coasts of tlie Isle of King Some 
individuals, however, are observed to stay 
there throughout the summer ; but whether 
detained by infiimity, or loss of strength 
necessary for an extensive navigation, or by 
some other rUsposit ion which renders a greater 
degree of heat essential to them, is uncertain. 

The great migrations of the sea-elephant, 
however remarkable they may be, are not pe- 
culiar to this species; the habit probably 
obtains with every tribe of seals. Influenced 
by the same wants, these voyages take place 
in both hemispheres at analogous penoils, 
and in this respect the confoimity of habits 
is so great between the seals of tlie north ob- 
served by Steller, and those we have been 
describing, as to render it probable that these 
migrations are the same in all the amphibious 
mammalia. — ^Pr on bt Lk Sueur. 

* Hadits ani> Uses of Seaus. — The brain 
of this animal, observes Dr. Harwood, (at a 
recent meeting of the Royal Institution,) is, 
1 ttok, doubtless, of greater proportionate 
maj^fcide than any other quadruped, and, 
not only does it exhibit ui its countenance, 
the appearance of sagacity, but its intelli- 
gence is in reality far greater than in most 
land quadmpeds : hence its domestication is 
rendered much easier than that of other ani- 
mals, and it is Husceptible of more powerful 
attachment. The large seal, which was ex- 
liibited some time ago at Exeter ’Change, 
ajipcared to me to luiderstaud the language 


.of its keeper as perfectly as the most fiiithful 
<log. When he entered at one end of its long 
apartment, it raised its boily from the water, 
in which it was injudiciously too constantly 
kept, supporting itself erect against the bar 
of its inclosiin‘, and wheiever he moved, keep- 
ing its large daik eyes steadfastly fixed upon 
him. When desired to make obeisance to 
visiters, it quickly threw itstdf on one side, 
and struck the opposite one several times ui 
quick miccession With ils lore foot, prtKhieiiig 
a loud noise. The young seal, again, which 
w.as kept on board the Alexander, in one of 
the northern expeditions, became so much 
attached to its new moile of life, that after 
lieing thrown into the sea, and it had become 
tired of swimming at liberty, it regularly re- 
turned to the side of the boat, to be retaken 
on board. Such examples might Ih? greatly 
multiplied ; and 1 cannot lielp stating, that 
aware of this disposition to become familiar, 
and this participation in the good qualities 
of the dog, it IS astonishing that mankind 
have not chosen this intellectual and finely or- 
ganized qiiadrnjied for aquatic services scarcely 
less important than some of those in vrhich the 
dog 18 emjiloyed on the surface of the land. 

The benefits which the inhabitants of 
frigid regions derive from seals are far too 
numerous and diveisified to be partiailaiized, 
as they supjily them with almost all the con- 
veniences of life. We, on the contrary, so 
jHTseciite this animal, as to destroy hun- 
dreds of thousands aiiniially, for the sake 
of the pure and transparent oil with which 
the seal abounds : 2 ndly, for its tunned skin, 
which is approj^nated to vaiious purposes by 
diflerent modes of piep.iration ; and 3 rdly, 
we puisne it for its close and den.se attiie. 
In the common seal, the hair of the adult Is 
of one unifonn kind, so thickly arranged and 
imbued with oil, as to efiectiially resist the 
action of water; while, on the confrarj', in 
the antarctic seals it is of two kinds; the 
longest, like that of the northern seals ; the 
other, a delicate, soft lur, growing between 
the roots of the former, close to the surface 
of the skin, and not seen externally ; and this 
beautiful fur constitutes an article of very 
increasing importance in commerce ; but not 
only does the clothing of the seal vary mate- 
naiiy in colour, fineness, and commercial 
situation, in the different species, but not 
less so in the age of the animal. The young 
of must kinds are usually of a very light co 
lour, or entirely white, and aie altogether 
destitute of true hair, having this substituted 
by a long and particularly soft fur — Arcana 
OF Science, I82h, 
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As a variety of this animal, we may mention the Sea Lion, described in 
Anson's Voyaj^es. This is much larger than any of the former ; being Irom 
eleven to eighteen feet long. Jt is so fat that, when the skin is taken olT, the 
blubber lies a foot thick all round the body. It seems to ditl’er Irom the ordinary 
seal, not only in its size, but also in its food ; for it is often seen to graze alomr 
the shore, and to feed upon tlie long grass that grows up along the edges of 
brooks. Its cry is very various, sometimes resembling the neighing of a horse, 
and sometimes the grunting of the hog. It may be regarded as tlie largest of 


the seal family.^ 

* Nose of the Skat., — The nose of the 
seal is cunsulered l)y physiologists to be the 
most jierfect nose belonging to the class of 
ijuadrupeds. Sir B. Hanvood lias computed 
that the snulling surface in the nose of a sin- 
gle seal amounts to the enormous ipi.intity of 
2 to sipiare inches - Am; ana or Sciuni uJS.'tO. 

Sea Eeefiian'js and Sp.a Lions -The 
amphibious miiinals of South Ameiica hii\e 
been hitherto the onl\ production which lo- 
reigners have tinned to advantage. Ainuiig 
these the sea-elephant ought to have the fust 
place. The male ol that spei i'*s, when it has 
atfauu d its lull liulk, is lioni seven to seven 
id a half varas in length, and tiom five to 
five and a half in cucnnilerence, Thi* lemales 
never exceed four vaias in length, with pio- 
poitionate thickness. Its toimatiuiv is like 
that of the rest of the phoca geiiuL ditleiing 
only in the head, which is smaliei in propoi- 
tion. The liiige maksgoont on the beach 
ui August, Septemhei, and Ovtohei, sooiiei oi 
later, according as the sjiring lia.s been more 
or less cold. At then cr_\ tlie females asseui- 
hle in a gang aiomid the sliongcst male, 
and, if any rival comes, they tight tenihly, 
until the one oveicome again betakes liimsi If 
to the sea. Tlie females produce on land, 
duiing tliese months, one, luit laiely l«o 
young, which at fiist me Mick and letaui 
tliat colour tliiee weeks or .i month, diinng 
which time they suck Afteivvaids they 
change theii hair to a duik gr, ^ ; they am 
then ahaiidoned by their mothers, vv ho nit, 
liecoine with vuh again, and betake them- 
iielves to the sea, as well as the huge males. 
The young ones go in gangs of from fifty to 
sixty, and always rem.un two months on tlie 
shote. The males and females of a yeai old 
qmt the sea in November and Oecemhei, 
change tlieir iuir, and leiiiam a month, oi a 
mouth and a half on shoie. 1) ning the lest 
of the year, some of them quit the sea, hut 
in small numbers, and in general lean. It 
IS woithy of remaikjthat while these animals 
n inaiil out of the sea, which sometimes is 
toi the space of fmm two months and a half 
to thiee, they eat nothing. 

The killing of tliese animals commences 
with the first, which leave the sea in Sep- 
leinher. The fishermen, aimed with spears, 
approach a gang. The females, which are 
sometimes at a distance fiMUi tlie males, diaw 
near to him. in order that he may delend 


them. lie uses on his fins, shows his tusks, 
and m.ikes a loHuhle nol-e, hut all in vain; 
his weight rendeis his stiength useless, and 
the fisheiineii pierce hue witli their spears in 
the breast It at fust he does not tail, find- 
ing liimsiU wimnded, he covers the wound 
with a tin, going hai kwatds till he dies. The 
lemales ciowd together, and as they offer no 
iiN'stance, tin* business of death is soon over 
wiih tlie whole grouj). The fat is found 
hi'tvveen the skin and the flesh, and is some- 
tones SIX inches thiek ; and the blubber is 
extiacted by trying the fat. The skin is of 
no u^'i* wh.iteves Some elephants have 
yieldid as much as two pi\<es ol hlulilier. 

Till' sea-liun, or pelucon, is from four to 
five varas in Iciigih, with a htiol more Imlky, 
in piopoition, tlian the elephant. The males 
luive a mane , and as they are infimteiy more 
iiimhle than the elephiUits, anil it is daii- 
geious to attack ll.em with sj^ears, tliey are 
gmerully killed with fiie-anns. lii their 
manner of living they lesemhle the elephants 
la.st nieiilioiied , only with tins diffea*nce, that 
liny go mou* liequently into the sea. As 
tie sia-liviii'. have hut veiy little fat, and 
th* ir skill IS of inconsuU'iahle value, tliey aie 
not persecuted, and aie, theielore, very nunie- 
lous Some of tliem go fiom the sea to the 
smooth headlands on tlie hanks ol the Noith; 

1 III then piincipal rendezvous is on the shoivs 
of the South, in the vicinity ol San Antonio 
and San •lost'*. 

The sea-wolf, with two kinds of hair, is a 
vara and a half in length; and has a dark 
giey fur, long and coarse, which covens aii- 
othei that is very fine ; and it is this that 
makes it valuable. Tlieir manner of living 
IS the same as tluit of the lions. They ar« 
killeil with sticks; l»ut, having heea very 
much persecuted, they have become extiemeiy 
ficice; and on tlie least ahum they plunge 
into the sea, not using again for the distance 
ol‘ mute than half a U ague At piesv*iit there 
aie some of tliem in the hay of Buenos 
(‘allies, to tin Mmtli ol the liver Negro, and 
in some phues hetweeu San Antonio and 
Sail Jus(*. 

The .sea-wolf, with one kind of hair, is 
somewhat huger than the former ; it has only 
one soit ol h.r, very ordmaiy and dark grey. 
As they are of no value, they are left nnmo- 
li'sted, and are, tlieivfoie not so fierce as the 
others. - Aev o jnt of Uio dk i.a Pi.ati 
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THE AJORSE. — The Morse is an aiiiiruil A the s(al kiinl ; but (litlering 
I'rom the rest in a very partienlar 
formation of the teeth, having 
two large ttisks growing Irorn 
the upper jaw, shaped like those 
of au elephant, but direited 
downwards ; whereas, in (he 
ciepliant, they grow upright, hke 
horns; it also wants lln^ ending 
teeth, both above and below: 
as to the rest, it pretty rnncfi 
resembles a seal, oxeept that it 
is much larger, lieing from 
twelve to sixteen feel long. I lie 
morses are also generally seen 
t() frequent tlie same ))la(‘es (liat 
slf^als are known to rtsidein; fhev have the sane' liabitudt s, the same adv an- 
(ages, and the same imperleetions. I line are, h<*\\ev<'r, fewer varieties of tie* 
morse than the seal , and they au^ randv loiuid, e\( ept in the tVozen regions 
near the pole. '^I'hev were lormerlv mni** nmm'r'ois Ilian at present ; and lie' 
savage natives of the coast of tJreenhuid disir^wed jlmii in riineh great'w 
(piantities before tliose seas weri' v isiti-d bv lOnroix'an ships upon the wh de^ 
fishery, tiian now. \\Mielher these ammaK have l)t‘en sim e .irtnally thinned by 
the fishers, or have removed to some more distant :md nntVeijuented shores, is 
not known ; but eerUnn it is. that the (In ndi’mh rs, win* om e liiul plentv, are 
n<)W obliged to toil mort^ assalmmslv lor sulwastem e ; ami as the quantify of 
tlicir prov isions decreast', toi the\ live mosll\ upon sejtls, the numbers of th ti 
poor people are (‘very da> dimmi,>hing As to the teeth, tin y are gi’uerail; 
from two to three teet long; and (he ivorv is mm ii imua' esieuned than lh,it i.i 
the elefihant. being winter and liarder. 'The tishio's havi* b* en known fornn rlv 
to kill lliree or four hundied at om e , and along those shoiaN where they ('!ni (ly 
frequenteii, their b(*nes are still smm lying m prodigious ouanlsties In tins 
manner a supply of piovisions, wlinh would have siqiimrlid t)ie (Ii(‘e|iland 
nation for ages, has Ix en, lu a hwv years, saenticocl to those who did not Use 
them, but who sought llnuu for liie pur))oses ol avarice and luxury.'^ 

* Ska Jloiisio-- 111 tin* i-nd (»f t)ea*niiu t ndialatanfs ennsHhsed it .is a snjMunutiii.il 
I.SI 7 , a laige uakiinvvii m uiiir amnia] was I'l'i'ig .nlaplntg it to tla' iflt as vvlneht hv'\ 
seen neai the luoulli of L ifli Scatoith, an leuai'v .issoi late wilh the tV.vg(\Vatei 

aim ot’tlie seawliicli si p.uaKs |]u* islaii«]s ol Itid .L 1 . an noagiiMiy ontity, and tlw Si'ilvk 
Lewis an<l 11. nil'. A lew d.i_\s .vlteuvauls it t'.s'gau aimnal snjquised, and nsseited l»y 
was diseeveied liy suine of llie ndi.iljitant'., }»eo])ir m oilui inalteiH not imwonhv of 
lying upon a small oak at 1* e Nnioid ol orf!)t,io ii.ive 1 m ( n se*‘i) on seveiid lakes ni 
Stoekness, on the e.is^ coast of II. nos Ojn Ii.inis and J.n'W.s. q'lu' laigrst and most 
ol tliern, an expeit maik m; picxaded iijum immI..*! spMOia'n of lln- .sca-hmst in any col- 
tlie rest to vt'iduie ont vv itii a boat, in oidn lection m I'no'pf, js that m tin; (iollogo 
to attack it. lie landed iijam anotliei small Tdiiseum. m Ivdi nbuigh, which w.is jneseiUed 
lock, near that on winch the animal was b\ ( aptamSeuushv — Ko 
I' posing, and tal;jug a dehireiale jiiu. d.s- Tm, ?,Iohs»'. - The seals and moises come 
ehaiged Ins musket at it. The animal iiinne- dming the su-mnei lieat into the seas near 
(Itiitely plunged into the sea, to a])j)ea\aiice the bay oi llvuisoni and tliat of Kloek, in 
nnhuit ; but keepmg its head and pait ot its tioops ol eigidy, a hundu d, and evi n two 
iiody above the watei, jneseuted an oppoi- hnndietl, espt-cially i lie moi .es, whieh lemam 
tumty of lodging two othn sliots, the l.isl ot then- many da)s, until Ininger foices them 
which, passing thio igh the chest, jiroved bai k into tlie m nn ocean Many moises are 
ialal. It was (hen seemed, by fixing a lope seen towaids Spitzheig. On land they me 
to its tusks, and dragged ashore. It [iroved killed vvith lances Tlu-y are hunted for their 
to he the Sra- llftruf 01 Morse It was up- tusks and lat 'I'ln' ml is nearly as much 
vvaids ol ten ieit m length, and two ham Is esteemed as that of the whale. Their tusks 
ol blubber weie ohiauiefl fiom it T'ht' t'lsks am also veiy v.duahb' The intedoi of th(‘be 
wile about nine iin hes m leiiglh 'file (, . .]j is coii'ndiuvd nune valuable than ivory. 
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THE MAN \'ri.-~AV(' come, in Ihc lavt placo, to an animal lliat terruinafrs 
tin* Ixminlary In t\v(on (jiiadinpeds and lislies. Insleol oi a cn-ature preMnj; 
amcmj; tin* deeps, and npon land lor repose or reireshment. we havcj 

ln*re an anima] lliat [u va r leav(*.s l!n*naler, aiid jsenal)led to live oidy tlu ie. 

I !u‘ IVJanan is smnewlul sliapcal in tlie liead and llie body like the seal: it 
has also (In* lore h-jis or hands p^ett^ mneh in the .same manner, short and 
webbed, but witli (bur claws only . these also aie shorter in proportion than in 
tin* tbrmer animal, and plaeed nearer (he head ; so that they ran srarec*l\ assist 
Its lijoti :iLs upon land. But it is in tin* hinder })arts that it ehiefl} diilers from 
id! olln rs of die seal kind ; Ibr the tad is petleillv that ot a lisli, beinf^ spreiid 
«>o; Inoad like a tan, and wanting even lln* \i*sfi”os ctf tiiijs^^ hoin*s ^vhl^h make 
the le^^saiid It'et in otlu'r.s ot“ its kind. The larj^e-sl ol tluss.- are alnuit tw'enfy-six 
teel III leuLith ; the skin i.s bhie.kish, ver^ ton<^h ;»nd haid; when mt. as blaek 
as ebon> ; and there .in* a lew hairs se.dleied, hkt linstles. ol about an ineli 
lonj.;. the eses aieverv smal!, in proi>ortn»n to ihc' aniniars Inad; and the 
c*ar holes lor it has no e\(eriial (*ars, ,u<‘ so mirrow as seaiee to admit a pm‘s 
lu“.iil. ddie lonmii* 1 '. so sine I . tliiU .some* have* pretended it has none at all ; and 
1 lu' (e< ih aie < oinpo.st vl oiil\ of tw o solid w Inti' hone s, rnnnnitr the whoh* leiij^th 
ol both jaws, and l.iiineil ineud) loi (.hewniLi, and not leann^ it.s vettetalile 
loud d 1 ie teiUdle has bri asis j)l.u^‘d bnw.osi. like ihosi* ot a Vkoinan , and .she 
biin:.'-, .-rtli Init one at <itime, tins she ladds w dli her paw?, to liei lioson. ' 
theie it sticks, and aeevUit pa nie^ In r win u \er she L,o»e>, 

'Tins anitind e<in M ai eels lie < all (I ainphibion-,. as it iievei entiielv leaves the 
wabi,onlv adv .onnii; the head out el the stit.on, to le.oh tin* ij^rass on the 
iiNei Sides. Its tood is eohi< i\ opira , . iiefaidi's ; and. tlieiadorc, it is never 
found far in the open s<'a, but i hie!l\ in tie laiiie iivi*!.^ (d South \meiic» ; and 
niton aliove two linnis.ind miles tiom iIh oiean It is also lonnd in the sc*as 
near Ivainlsi hatka, and tm ils upon the weed.s that urow m ar the shore. Idiere 
au* likiWhseleNil j;ia eiis at the lioltom ot some ot tlx I iidian bav s, and tluic? 
die uuinaties are haniiles>U sia'ii uia/nn; aimom turtles .uid otln r enislareou.s 
lishes, neilh(‘r i;i\ini; iioi iiarnx^ an> disi in liaix e, ddie«,e iuiimals, w hen nnmo 
le.sled, ket }) (oaedier in lari;e < ompanies, and surround tlieir \ oun^ oney.(A' ) 
rii(*y bnnp^ forth most eommiuib in autumn and it is siipjiosed tiu) g^o with 
3 oun;^ eijL^htei n moi t hs, lot the liino <d m i <»tion is in spi nii^ . 

d'lie inamiti has no vox'e nor <'r\, lor (he oni\ noise it make.s, is by tt‘telnnty 
its bliaith, !n inteniid jiails somewlial resemble ll.osi* ot a horse, its lutt'S- 
tiiies bein^ loiif^er, in piopoi'lion thiin liiose ot an\ ollu i eieatiiie, the hoist only^ 

I V( efili'd. 

I’ln lal of the nianati, wiiieh be.s uixh‘i the skin, wlu*i exposed to the Min , 
has a lint smell and l<iste, ami fai evcoods the fat <d any sea animal; it has thi ; 
in eulncr propeid s , that the heid ot (lie sun will not spvul it, nor make it j^row* 
r.inein ; its ta.-^le 'i,, like llie oil of swavt almomls : and it will st'rve verv well, in 
all raises, instead of bultr'r: an\ ipiantiiv ma) be lakon inwaidly w ith saltdv , 
for it has no oIIkt ♦*ileet than kc*r*pnii; ihe bodv o|n'it ddie tat oi the tad is ot 
a harder eonsistenee ; and, when boiled, is more drdieaie llnin the founer. The 
lean is like beef, but more rc'd ; amt ma v be kefil a loin; w Inle, m the hottest 
(lavs, without laintiiif;. It takes up a Ion** tini ' in boilin^'^ , ami. whr*n done, 
eats like beef, ddie lat of (he vonn;; oiu's is iiLr* pork tlx* lean is like veal ; 
and, upon tlui whole, it i.s veiy probable that this anxnars llesli soriiewhat 
resendiles that of turtle ; sin(*e tliey aie ted in Ihe same < lenient, and upon the 

\ luorliixitc slzi d tiislv weif^li-. thioo jiOiinrK , tinvanK ttu* v^'^^eI^C!th a cable, and (hen 
uud ii coiiunou iiierM' will iurmsh liall a n>n killed witli a lauee peeuliiuly tbirned. iJe is 
ot oil, AVheu one of these asuni'ils is eu- then di a^j^ed to the iiejuest land, oi flat ice- 
Counteied ou tin* ice or m the wiitei, tiie hei^ Tliey tiu ii flay him, throw away (he 
luiutets stiike him with a strong haipoon, skin, sepaiaie the twr» tusks from the head, 
made expressly foi the purpose, wlncli will oi smijily cut llie head otI‘ cut out the fat, 
often pilule harmlessly ovt*i his tliirk and haul and cart) it to the vessel.— ZouuimAoim's 
skin. Wlien it penetiates, the .niim.rl isdiawn Tuv\l.us. 

I «• , At ta IVhopolitana. 
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very same food. The Kirtle is a delicacy well known amonp^us: out liixiiriea 
are not as >e< sufficiently heig^litened to introduce the rnanati , which, if it could 
be brought over, might singly suffice for a whole corporation. 

THE PLiVTYPtJS. — Oi all the treasures in natural history with which the 
new world is gra- 
dually enriching our 
stock, it probable 
that none has yet 
been discovered dif- 
fering so much ill its 
general appearance 
from every other 
known quadruped, 
as (he Duck-billed 
Platypus. It is a na- 
tive of New Holland, 
and was first de- 
scribed b> Dr. Shaw, 
in his Natural Mis- 
cellany, from a spe- 
cimen in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Dobson. 

Of all the mam- 
malia yet kmwn it 
seems the most extra- 
ordinary in its conformation ; exhibiting the perfect resemblance of the beak of 
a duck, engrafted on the head of the quadruped. So accurate is the similitude 
that, at first view, it naturally excites the idea of some deceptive preparation by 
artificial means : the very eiiiderniis, pioportion, seratures, manner of opening, 
and other particulars of the beak of a slioveller, or the broad-billed species of duck, 
presenting tbeiriselves to tlic view ; nor is it without the most minute and rigid 
examination, that we can jiersuade ourselves of its being fhe real beak or snout 
of a quadruped. The body is depressed, and has some resemblance to that of an 
otter in miniature; it is covered with a very thick, soft, and beaver-like fur; 
and is of a moderately dark brown above, and of a somewhat ferruginous white 
beneath; the head is flattish, and rather small than large; the mouth or snout, 
as before observed, so exactly resembles that of some broad-hilled species of 
duck, that it might be mistaken for sucb ; round the base is a flat circular 
membrane, somewhat deeper or wider below than above, viz. below near th« 
fifth of an inch, and above an eighth. The tail is flat, furr^ like the body, 
rather short and obtuse, with an almost bifid termination : it is broader ^ the 
base, and gradually lessens to the tip, and is about three inches in length ; its 
colour is similar to that of the body. The length of the whole animal, from the 
tip of the beak to that ql\ the tail, is thirteen inches; of the beak an inch and 
a half ; tlie legs are very short, terminating in a broad web, which on the fore 
feet extend to a considerable distance beyond the claws, but on the hind feet 
reaches no farther than the roots of the claws. On the fore feet are five claws, 
straight strong, and sharp pointed; the two exterior ones somewhat shorter 
than lire three middle ones. On the hind feet are six claws, longer and more 
inclined to a curved form than those of the fore feet; the exterior toe and 
claw are considerably shorter than the four middle ones. All the legs are 
hairy above; the fore feet are naked botli above and below; but the hind 
feet are hairy above and naked below. The nostrils are small and round, 
and are situated about a quarter of an inch from the tip of the bill, and 
are about the eighth of an inch distant from each other. There ia iin appear- 
ance of teeth ; tlie palate is removed^ but seems to have resembled tiiat of a 
duck ; the tongue also is wanting in the specimen. There are no external 
ears ; tlie auditory foramina are placed about half an inch beyond the eyes. On 
the upper part d' the head, on each side, a little beyond the beak^ arc situated 



(The R<‘d Plntyi»us.) 
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two small oval spots^ in the lower parts of which are imbedded the eyes, or 
t)arts (if vision. 

When we consider the general form of the animal, and particularly its bill and 
Webbed feet, we shall readily perceive that it must be a resident in watery 
Jiifuations ; (liat i( has the habit of digging or burrowing in the banks of rivers, 
or under ground; and that its food consists of aquatic plants and insects. This 
(juadruped verilics in a most striking manner the observation of Buffon, ^^that 
whatever was possible for nature to produce has actually been produced. 


* II\uirs a:(d Economy oe the Orni- 
rooiiu\N( lies — 111 an account of the habits 
of tills cuMture by a gentleman who lias had 
many oj)|)Oftunities of investigating them, 
jukI uhicli was lately read before the Meeting 
of Si leuce and ('.nnespondence of the Zoolo- 
gu al Society, we aie informed tliat the spot 
it (-boost's i‘oi its burrow is the bank of a 
river “ wheu- tlie water is deep and 
and tlu* bank prfu'ijufoiis and cuvertrd with 
ri'vvA. or orrrhun^ with trrrs. (’onsiderably 
fu'hnv the stream’s .suiface is the main eii- 
tiaiu'i* to a nariow passrige, Winch leatls 
directly into the bank bearing Away iiom the 
liver at a right tinglC to it, aim griulually 
rising above ita highest water-nlaik. At the 
distance of SOTrte few yaids fnan the iivei's 
edge, tills passage braiiclu'S into two others, 
winch, describing each a circulai course to the 
light and left, unite again in the nest itsidf, 
uduch is a roomy excavation lined with leaves 
nod moss, and situated seldom more than 
fircire i/ardx from the water, or less than fnuf 
/t‘rt beneath the .surface of the earth.” Here 
It bungs up its voung, safe in its inaccessible 
letreat lioin the *'yes of the cuuous. 

Siniibu as IS the onntboiby nchus in many 
point'* of its oulw.nd stmctuie to the hnd, it 
also exhibits ccitain analogies iii its iiiteinal 
ronivu luatlon Wnbiiut i-iitermg into ini.ito- 
niical details, wo m.'.y state liat it is yet a 
mattei of doubt wln'tbt-r oi not it piodmes 
eggs, lioin wbicli its young aie atrei wauls 
h.Uilied That it does not pioduec its young 
as rnauiuid'erous animals m general is uni- 
vei^ally allowed ; but whether it be tiuly oVi- 
pariin,s, Uliat in, producing eggs which are 
afterwaids h.itcheiblor ovorirtparou.s, (^that 
is, producing eggs which are hatched beture 
('xclusiun, as is the case with the common 
vl])er, J’ijU'ra Hcrus, Dviuni is >et .i(hsputed 
p nut In a communication liom Lieut 
Maule to tin* committee above alluded to, and 
lead at a subseipieat meeting that gentleman 
state's, that ui st'vei.d nests, with laboiii and 
dilhculty discoveied, “ no egg»i were found m 
a perfect state, but jneces resembling 
slu ‘11 w'eie jncked out of llie drbtuf, of the 
lUst In several female plat\pi which we 
shot, eggs wi've found of tlie si/e of a large 
musket-ball and dowiiwaids, inipeileitly foim- 
ed however, that is, wutlioiit tbr liaid outei 
shell.”. . . An old female, which hied two 
weeks 111 captivity witli a young one, being 
filled by accident on the fourteentli day aftei 


her capture, and being skinned While yel 
warm, it was observed that milk oozed through 
the tur on the stomach, though no teats Weie. 
visible on the most minute inspection; hut 
on proceeding with the operation, tu ocartah 
weie discovered containing milk, and leading 
to a large gl<tn/lnlnr npparatua." 

These canals, however, as has been re- 
cently ascertained by minute dissection, aiii 
not single; but on each side there i.s a bundle 
of small capillary tubes, united so as to form 
a short cord ; these fine tubes open in a dark 
coloured circle on the skin, but which is Co- 
vered by the fur, the glandular mass from 
which they proceed being of large size, conl- 
pressed, extending nearly the whole length of 
the body* and lying immediately beneath the 
skill. From the collective evidence we have 
lieeii able to obtain, as well as from some 
ciicumstances connected With it.s anatomy, 
we are strongly disposed to believe that the 
ornithorhynclms is oxHtvivtparuns, or, in other 
words, that the }oi-ing aie indeed hatched 
from eggs, hut hatched before their biith, 
wdien tlu'V aie extremely small, and that their 
•lutiimen’ is the fiiud prepaied in the large 
ui.imiiiaiy gland, and w hich the mothei has 
most jiiobaldy' the means of instilling into 
tlie mouth of its helpless oftspnng J^iich is 
the mystery which yet hangs over this extia- 
uuhnary' cieature an, anmi.d which seems 
as if expie.ssiy made to show how nuiitilorm 
ami inexhaustible ,ue the resources of tb«* 
,dmiglily C’leator ; nor can we help remark- 
ing, that it appear.s to fonn a link lietween 
the more perfect mammalia and the feathered 
race, muting the forms and characters of each 
HI its own stryeture, so as to be m truth a 
p ( imd >/ A \ — Hki.ioiohs Tit.vcr Socilty’s Na- 
Tiiit.vi. IIisrouY. 

OuNiTHOuuYNCiii. — Se]iteniber II. — Dr, 
\V eatbeihead commun ic.it ed to the^Commit* 
tee several extiacls tiom a letter vhiich he 
had recent Iv received from 1 lieutenant the 
Honourable Liiudi id.ile Maiili', of the ilUth 
Keguueiit. now in JVew South Wales. They 
left'ied to the lialots and economy of the 
Onnthor.'t um hi. 

Huniig 1 ic spiing of 1831,” wiites Lieu- 
tenant Mauie, “ being detached iu the inte- 
uoi of New South Wales, 1 was at some 
pains to disci'VH'r the tuiths of the geneially 
accepted belli i. namely, that the female F/u- 
iypus layseggg, and suckles its young 

By the care of a soldier of the 3yth Regi- 
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ment, who was stationed at a post on tlie 
Fish Oliver, a mountain stream abounding 
with Platypi^ several nests of this shy ana 
extraordinaiy animal were discovered. 

“ The Platypus burrows in the banks of 
rivere, choosing generally a spot where the 
water is deep and sluggish, and the bank 
precipitous, and covered with reeds, or over- 
hung by trees. Considerably beneath the 
level of the stream’s surface is the main en- 
trance to a narrow passage, which leads di- 
rectly into the bank, bearing away from the 
river, (at a right angle to it,) and gradually 
rising abov^ ns highest waterttiai k. At the 
distance of some few yards from the river’s 
edge, this passage branches into two others, 
which, describing each a circular course to 
tlie right and left, unite again in the nest 
itself, which is a roomy excavation, lined 
with leaves and moss, and situated seldom 
more than twelve yaids from the water, or 
less than two feet beneath the suiface of the 
earth. Several of their nests were, with con- 
siderable labour and difficulty, discovered. 
No eggs were found lu a perfect state, but 
pieces of a substance resembling egg-shell 
were picked out of the debris of the nest. 
In the insides of seveial female Platypi which 
were shot, eggs were found of the size of a 
large musket ball, and downwards, imper- 
fectly formed, however, i. e. without the haul 
outer shell, which prevented their picser- 
vation.” 

In another part of his letter, Mr. Maule 
states, that in one of the nests he was foitu- 
nate enough to secure an old female, and two 
young. The female lived for alumt two 
weeks on worms and bread and milk, being 
abundantly supplied with W'ater, and sup- 
ported her young, as it was supposed by simi- 
lar means. She was killed by accident on the 
fourteenth day after her captuie, and on skin- 
ning her while yet warm, it was observed 
{hat milk oozed tlirough the fur on the sto- 
mach, although no teats were visible, on the 
most minute inspection ; hut on proceeding 
with the operation, two teats or canals were 
discovered, both of which contained milk. 

The body of the individual last referred to, 
(together with several others,) has been jire- 
served in spirits, to he transmitted to Dr. 
Weatherljead, wlio stated his intention of 
examining it anatomically on its ai rival, and 
of laying before the Committee the result of 
his observations on this interesting subject. 

it was remarked that the existence of milk 
in the situation described by Lieutenant 
Maule, is fully confirmatory of the correctness 
of the deductions made by Mr. Owen, from 
the minute dissectijn of several individuals, 
(including one in the Society’s collection, 
presented by Captain Mallard, R. N-, Con*. 
Memb Z. S ) that the glands discovered 
by M. Meckel are really mammary. This 
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opinion, with the anatomical reasons on 
which it was founded, have been lately laid, 
by Mr. Owen, before the. Royal Society, in a 
paper which is published in the second pint 
of the Philosophical Transactions for 
Mr. Owen’s dissections, however, though they 
established the existence of numerous minute 
tubes leading fium the glands in question 
through the skin, where it was covered with 
wool, did not enable him to detect any canals 
so large as would appeal to be indicated in 
Lieutenant Maiile’s letter. — AiiCAN.i oc Sci- 
ence, 1833. 


The Meitmaid. — We cannot foibcar j)re- 



(The ) 

senting the reader with a few observations oit 
a creature or being which has employed the 
speculation, and enlisted the credulity of man- 
kind in various ages, but which we firmly 
believe to exist only in the eccentric fancy of 
the poet, or the heated imagination of the 
Bujierstitious fislicrman. In the year 1822, 
one of these tktn^Sy most ingenioiislj' com- 
posed, was exhibited, to the infinite astonish- 
ment of the wonder-hunters of the metropolis. 
The editor of the Literary Gazette observed, 
when this monster was exhibiting: 

Our opinion is fixed that it is a composi- 
tion ; a most ingenious one, we grant, but 
atiU nothing beyond the admirably put toge- 
ther members of Various animals. The extra- 
ordinary skill of the Chinese and Japanese 
in executing such deceptions is notorious ; 
and we have no doubt but that the Mermaid 
is a manufacture from the Indian Sea, where 
it has been pretended it wa.s caught. We are 
not of those who, because they happen not to 
have had direct proof of the existence of any 
extraordinary natural phenomenon, push seep* 
ticism to the extieme, and deny its possibility. 
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The depths of the sea, id all prohahility, from 
vaiiouH chemical and philosophical causes, 
contain animals unknown to its surface, wa- 
ters, or if ever, rarely seen by human eye. 
But when a creature is presented to us, having 
110 other organization but that which is suit- 
able to a medium always open to our obser- 
vation, it in the first instance excites suspicion 
that only one individual of the species should 
be discovered and obtained. When know- 
ledge was more limited^ the stories of mer- 
maids seen in distant quarters might be 
credited by the many, and not entirely dis- 
heheveil l»y the few; but now, when Kuro* 
l>ean, and especially British commerce fills 
every corner of the earth with men of obser- 
vation and science, the unique becomes the 
incredililo, and we receive with far grater 
doubt tlie apparition of such anomalies as the 
present. It is curious that though medical 
men seem in general to regard this creature 
as a possible production of natuie, no natu- 
i.ihst of any ability credits it after five minutes 
observation I This may jierhapa be accounted 
foi by their acquaintance with the parts of 
distinct animals, of which, it apoeai-s, the 
mermaid is composed. The cheeks of the 
blue-faced ape, the canine teeth, the simia 
upper body, and the tad of the fish, are all 
iauuhar to them in less complex combina- 
tions, and they pronounce at once that the 
wliole IS an imposture.” 

Tile editor ol another interesting miscellany 
adds : “ But while we doubt the icuhty of the 
disgusting looking mernicud (as it is called) 
now exhibiting, we are compelled to acknow- 
ledge tliat theie us a host of evidence in favour 
of the existence of such a cieuture, boih in 
ancient and mudeiii times. Pliny ssaya, that 
the ambassadors to Augustus fiom Gaul de- 
clareil that sea-women weie often seen in 
their iieighbouihood Solinus and Aldus 
Gellius also speak of their existence. 

it is related in the llistoire d’Aiigleterre, 
)iui1: I, jaige 40'{, that in tlie yeai 1187, a 
nierinau was ‘ fished up ’ in the county of 
Sutlolk, and kept hy the governor for six 
months ; it was exactly like a man every 
respect, and wanted nothing but speech. He 
never could he brought to any ujiderstanding 
of his natuie or situation, and at length made 
his escape, and was seen to plunge into the 
sea, from whence he returned no more, 

“III 1480, in the great tempests which 
destro) ed the dykes in Holland, some women 
at Kdam, in West Freezelaiid, saw a mer- 
maid who had been diiveii by the waters into 
the meadows which were oveifloweij. They 
took it and (as it is said ) dressed it in. female 
attue^ and taught it to spin. It fed on 
cooked meat, but all efforts to teach it to 
spuak proved iiiefihctiial, though Parival says, 
* It had some notion of a deity, and made tis 
references very devoutly when it passed a 


crucifix.* It was taken to Haerlaem, where 
it lived some years, hut it ever retained an 
inclination for the water. At its death it 
was allowed Christian burial. 

“ In 1560, oil the coast of Ceylon, some 
fishirmen caught, at one draught of their 
nets, seven mermen and mermaids. Tliey 
were dissected, and found made exactly hke 
human beings. For a full account of this 
last circumstance, see the Histoirc de la 
Compagnie de Jesus, part 2ud. t.4 No. 276. 

“ In IASI, a merman, caught in the Baltic, 
was sent to Sigismond, king of Poland, with 
whom, says the account he lived three days, 
and was seen by the whole court ; hut whe- 
ther he died or escaped at the end of that 
period, we cannot say. But in some tracts 

{ mblished by John Gregory, A. M , and chap- 
ain of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1650, this 
identical merman is described, as ‘ a huge 
animal of the human form, but very much 
resembling a bishop in his pontificals.’ A 
Gemian engraving of this being I have seen, 
it is extremely curious, 

“ Georgius Trapanzantius declares that he 
himbelf saw a mermaid, extremely beautiful, 
rise many times above water ; he adds, that 
in Kpini.s, a merman came on shore, and 
watched near a spring of water, endeavouring 
to catch young women that came there : he 
was caught, but coubl not be made to eat. 

“ MaiHef^ m his Teliamede^ speaks of a 
merman which wils seen hy the whole of a 
French ship's ciew, off Newfoundland, in 
1780, for some hours. The account was 
signed by all the ciew that could wide, and 
was sent to the Corate de Maun‘pas on the 
8th September, 1725.” 

To bring down the history to the present 
day : — “ Valentyn descrilies a mermaid he 
saw in 1714, on his voyage from Batavia to 
Europe, sitting on the surface of the water, 
with its back towards them, the body was 
half above water, and was of a grizzly colour, 
like the skin of a codfish ; it had breasts, and 
was shaped hke a woman above the waist, 
ami from thence downwanls went tapeimg 
off to a point. 

“ 111 the year 175S, a mennaid is said to 
have been exhibitt‘<l at tho fail of St. Ger- 
mains, in France. It was about two feet long, 
very active, spot ting about in the vessel oi 
water, in which it was kept, with great agility 
and seeming ileliglit. It was fed with bread 
and fish. Its position, when at rest, was 
always erec*. It was a female with ugly 
negro fcatuivs. Tlie skin wa.s harsh, the ears 
very laige, and the back parts and tail were 
coveix'd with scales. M. Gautier, a celebrated 
French aitist, made an exact drawing of it 
“ Another mermaid, which was exhibited 
in London in 1775 (for the one now shown is 
neither the first nor the second with which 
John Bull has been duped), was said to have 
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been taken in the Gulf of Stanchio, in the 
Archipelago, by a merchantman trading to 
Natolia, in August 1774. 

“ Its face, say the accounts of the day, is 
like that of a young female ; its eyes a fine 
light blue; its nose small and handsome; 
its mouth small : its lips thin, and the edges 
of them round like that of the codfish ; its 
teeth are small, regular and white ; its chin 
veil shaped, and its neck full. Its ears^are 
like thoM of the eel, but placed like those of 
the human species, and behind them aie the 

t ills for respiration,, which appear like curls. 

ome are said to have hair upon their head ; 
but this has only tolls instead of hair, which, 
at a distance, might be taken for short curls. 
But its chief ornament is a beautiful mem* 
brane or fin rising from the temples, and 
gradually diminislung till it ends pyramuli- 
cally, forming a furetop hke a lady’s head* 
dress. It has tio 6n on the back, but a bone 
like that of the human species. Its breasts 
are fair and lull ; the arms and hands are 
well proportioned, but without nails on the 
fingers ; the belly is round and swelling, but 
there is no navel. From the waist down* 
wards the body is in all respects like the cod- 
fish ; it has three sets of fins one above another 
below the waist, which enable it to swim erect 
on the sea. 

<‘In the year 1794, a mermaid, as it was 
called, was shown at No. 7, Broad-court, 
Bow-street, Covent-gardeii ; it was said to 
have been taken in the North Seas by Cap- 
tain Fortier. This nymph of the sea, a woman 
from the head down to the lower part of the 
waist, and a fish from thence downwards, 
was three feet long, having ears, gills, breasts, 
fins, shoulders, arms, hands, fingers, and a 
contiguous scale covering the fish part. 

The existence of this animal is firmly be- 
hoved in the northern parts of Scotland, and 
in the year 1797, a schoolmaster of Thurso 
affirmed, that he had seen one, apparently m 
Ihe act of combing its hair with its fingers. 
The portion of the animal which he saw was 
BO near a resemblance to the form of a wo- 
man, that but for the impossibility of a female 
so long supporting herself in the waves, he 
should have presumed it to have been one. 
Twelve years afterwards, several jicTsons ob- 
served near tht: same place a like appearance. 

“ The next publication in which we find 
any account relative to the mermaid worthy 
of notice, is Dr. Chisholm’s Bssay on the 
Malignant Fever in the West Indies, pub* 
bshed in 1801. Tlie Doctor speaks of it as 
follows : — ‘ I probably hazard the implication 
of credulity by the following note J — In the 
year 1797, hapj>ening to be at Governor Van 
Battenburgh’i' plantation, in Berbice, the con- 
versation turned on a singular animal which 
had been repeatedly seen in Berbice river, 
and some smaller rivers. This animal is the 


famous mermaid, hitherto considered as a 
mere creature of the imagination. It is called 
by the Indians mene mammUy or mother ol 
the waters. The desciiption given of it by 
the governor is as follows: — ^The upper poi- 
tion resembles the human figure ; the head 
smaller in proportion, sometimes bare, but 
oftener covered with a copious quantity of 
long black hair. The shoulders are broad, 
and the breasts large and well formed. The 
lower portion resembles the tail portion of a 
fish, is of immense dimension, the tail forked, 
and not unlike that of the dolphin, as it i: 
usually repieseuted. The colour of the skin 
is either Idack or tawny. The animal is held 
in veneration and dread by the Indians, who 
imagine that the killingof it would bo attended 
with the most calamitous consequences. It 
IS from this circumstance that noue of these 
animals have been shot, and consequently, 
not examined but at a distance. They have 
been generally observed in a sitting posture 
in the water, none of the lower extremity 
being discovered until they are disturbed, 
when, by plunging, the tail appears, and agi- 
tates the water to a considerable distance 
round. They have been always seen employed 
in smoothing their hair, or stiokiug their faces 
and breasts witli their hands, or somelhiiig re- 
sembling hands. In this posture, and thus 
employed, they have been frequently taken for 
Indian women bathing.’ Mr. Van Batten- 
burgh’s account was much corroborated by 
that of some gentlemen settled in Mahay- 
cony and Abary, 

** At Sandside, in the parish of Rcay, in 
the county of Caithness, there was seen, on 
the J2th of January, 1809, an animal sup- 
posed to be the mermaid. The head and 
^he chest, b^ing all that was visible, is said 
to have exactly resembled those of a full- 
giown young woman. The bivasts were jier- 
fectly formed ; the arms longer than in the 
human body, and the eyes somewhat smaller. 
When the waves dashed the hair, which was 
of u sea-green shade, over the face, the hands 
were immediately employed to replace it. 'I’he 
skin was of a pink colour. Though observed 
by several persons within the distance of 
twenty yards, for about an hour and a half, 
it discovered no. symptoms of alann. 

“In J811, a young man, named John 
M<lsaac, of Corphine, in Kintyre, in Scot- 
land, made oath, on examination, at Campble- 
town, before the sheriff-substitute of Knit) re, 
that he saw, on the afternoon ol the l.'fth of 
October, in that year, on a black rock on the 
sea-coast, an animal, of the particulars of 
which he gives a long and curious detail. He 
states that the upper lialt of it was white, 
and of the shape of a human body; the other 
half, towards the tail, of a brindled or reddish 
grey colour, apparently covered with scales ; 
blit the extremity of the tail itself was of a 
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j^reunlsh red shininp; colour ; that the head 
vras covered with long hair ; at times it would 
j)ut back the hair ou both sides of its head ; 
it would also spread its tail like a fan ; and, 
while so extended, the tail continued in tre- 
mulous motion, and when drawn together 
again, it remained matiouless, and appeared 
to the de[K>nent to lie about tifrelve or four- 
teen inches broad ; that the hair was very 
long and light brown ; that the animal was 
between four and five feet long ; that it had 
a he«Ml, hair, arms, and body, down to the 
middle, like a human being; that the arms 
were short in piopoitioii to the body, which 
appealed to be about the thickness of that of 
a young lad, and tapering gradually to the 
lunnt of the tail; that when stioking its 
head, os above mentioned, the fii'geis were 
Kept close togetlier, so that he cannot say 
whether they were webbed or not; tfiat he 
saw it lor near two hours, the rock on which 
it lay being diy , that, after the sea had so 
far retired as to leave tlie lock diy to the 
height of five feet above the watei, it tum- 
bled clumsily into the sea; a minute after he 
observed (he animal above water, and then he 
saw every feature of its fact*, having all the 
appearance of a human being, with very hol- 
low eyes. The cheeks were of the same 
colour with the n^st uf the face; the neck 
seemed short ; and it was constantly, with 
])oth hands stroking and washing its bieast, 
which was half luiiiiersed in tlie watei ; he, 
therefore, cannot say whether its Ikisoui w.ls 
thrilled like a woman’s oi not. IJe saw no 
oilier fins or ferd upon it hut tis described. 
Jt continued above watei loi a tew iiiiiiutes, 
and then disappeared. The minister of 
rainpbletown, and the Cliaiiihei lain ot Mull, 
attest his examination, and tleclaie that they 
know uo reason why his veracity should be 
questioned 

“ III 1812, Mr. Tonpiii, of Kxmouth, pub- 
lished the lollowing account of his having 
seen a mermaid; ‘The day, (August 11,)’ 
says he, ‘ being very fine, I joined a party of 
ladies and gentlemen in a sailing excursion. 
When we had got about a mile to the south- 
east of Exmouth bar, our attention was sud- 
denly arrested by a very singular noise, by no 
means unpleasant to the ear, but ol which it 
IS impossible to give a corivct idea by mere 
description. It was not, however, unaptly 
compared by one of our ladies to the wild 
melodies of the jEolian huii),* combined 

• Here wo have the fiction of the Syicus icalited. 
whirli none of our Arguu-eyeil mermaid-huntcjH huU 
hitherto done. The .SyivuH, in fahuhni', Instoiy, were 
ceitiilii celehviitod sonifstreBseM, who were rniiked 
atnoiig the demi-god« of luituputy. llygmiiti places 
ih»ir birth uuiong the conHiMpiuncett t)l the rn]M» of 
Proserpnu;. Others make them the (l,lu^^hter^ ol the 
liver Acheloas und one of Ihi* Miuw’a. The nuinhei 
of the Syreiia was three, aiul their iiaim*i» weie /’ttr- 
thenope, and Leucona. Some iniike tliein half 

u omen and hdf fish; othi'i's, half women imi h.ilf 
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with a noise similar to that made by a stream 
of water falling gently on the leaves of a tree. 

In the mean time we observed something 
about one hundred yards from us, to wind- 
wanl. We all imagined it to he some human 
being, though at the same time we were at a 
loss to account for this, at such a distance 
from the shore, and no other boat near. We 
hailed, but received no reply, and we made 
toward this creature as soon as possible, when, 
to the great astonishment of us all, it eluded 
our pursuit liy plunging under water. In a 
few minutes it rose again, fiearly in the same 
place; and by that time we had got sutfi- 
ciently near for one of the lioatmen to tlnow 
into the water a piece of boiled fish, whicli 
he had in his locker. This seemed to alarm 
the animal, though it soon recovered fiom its 
fears, for we presently observed it to lay hold 
of the fish, which it ate w’ith apparent relish. 
Seveial other jueces were thiown out, by which 
the creature was induced to keep at a shoil 
distance Iroin our boat, and afionled us the 
opportumty of observing it with attention, 
and found to our astonishment that it was no 
other than a mermaid. As the sea was calm, 
and in a gieat degiee tiaiisi»areiit. every pait 
of the animars hody^ became in turn visible. 
The head, from tlie ciown to the chin, turins 
rather a long oval, and the face seems to 
resemble that of the seal, though, at the same 
tune, It is far mure agreeable, iiossessing a 
peculiar softne^s, which renders the whole set 
of features very’ interesting. The iippei and 
hack purl of the beat! appeared to he tninisheil 
vvjtii something like hair, ami the loiejiait of 
the body wnth something like dow n, helw'een 
a very light fawn and a very pale pink colour, 
which, at a distance, had the appeaiaiice of 
flesh, and may have given rise to the idea 
that the body of the iiunmaid is, externally, 
like that of the human being. This creatine 
lias two arms, each of which tennindte.s into 
a hand with four fingers, connected to each 
other by means of a very thin elastic mein- 
hvane. The animal used its arms with great 
agility, and its motions in general wire very 
giaceful. Fiom the waist it giadually ta]>eied 
bo as to furiii a tail, which liad the appear- 
ance of being cuvemd with strong brood 
|)ohshed scales, which occ.isioually leflected 
the ray# of the sun in a very beautiful manner ; 
and from the back and iqiper part of the 
neck, down to the loins, the body also ap- 

bhds. I'hcro nrt' unlitpio representations of thm 
still «al»siiituis' loidei Uotli llii'Sf I'oiius. Paufuinias 
tells us that the Syit-ns, by the pcrsiinBion of .Tuno, 
challenged ihe Mutes to a trial of skill in sinking; 
nud thesi*. huinp viuupushed tht-m, plnck«'d the 

S [olden leiithers I’u in tlu* wvn{j8 of th« Syrens, and 
onned them jnto .-row ns, with which they ndorutnl 
thou ow n heads Tlic Argonauts aio said to have 
been divei ted fiom the cuchantru ut of their son;;s 
by the superuu stieiiis of Orpheus. Ulysses, how- 
evm, hml great dillicultj m sttcuring luraselt from 
seduction. 
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peared covered with shoit round broad fea- 
thers, of the colour of the down on the fore 
part of the body. The whole lenj^h of the 
animal, from the crown of the head to the 
extremity of the tail was supposed to be about 
five feet, or five feet and a half. Jn about 
ten minutes from the time we approached, the 
animal gave two or three plunges, in quick 
succession, as if it were at play. After this, 
it gave a sudden spring, and swam away from 
IIS very rapidly, and in a few seconds we lost 
sight of it.’ 

“ It must be m the recollection of most 
persons, that in the autumn of 1819, a crea- 
ture appeared on the coast of Ireland, about 
the size of a child of ten years of age, with a 
bosom as prominenl as a girl of sixtet n, having 
long dark hair, and full dark eyes. We shall 
not transcribe the account, as it will doubt- 
less be well remembered ; but it may be right 
to add, for the satisfaction of those who have 
not seen it, that a spectator endeavouicd to 
shoot it, but on the rejiort of the musket, it 
plunged into the sea with a loud scieam. 

“ Since this time wft heard nothing of mer- 
maids, until an American ship, and a Bosto- 
nian too, Ca])taiii Eades, established this 
wonder of the dtK*p, which is now the wonder 
of the good people of London, at the Cape of 
Good litipe. It IS said to have been caught 
on the north coast of China, by a fisherman, 
who sold it for a trifle, when Captain Kudos 
bought it for 5,000 Spanish dollars. At least 
80 the first account from tlie Cape stated ; 
but the present possessor of this interestino 
creature, who certainly believed it to be a real 
mermaid, only estimates the whole cost at the 
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Ca^H* and bringing home at 1,000/. ; so that 
it is piobable Jonatlan did not give hall tlie 
money stated. 

Without offering any remarks as to tlie 
existence or non-existence of the mermaid, we 
may observe that the question is as far from 
solution as ever, sincqit seems to be univer- 
sally acknowledged by all persons capable of 
judging, that the mermaid now exhibiting is 
nothing but the head and bust of a baboon 
joined to the tail of a fish. This circumstance, 
however, does not appear to affect the exhibi- 
tion, which continues as crowded as ever.” — 
Mirror, Vox,. I., 1822. 

“The English are particularized for their 
partiality to strange sights,” says Strutt; un- 
common beasts, birds, or fishes, are sure to 
attract their notice, and es[)ecially such of 
them as are of a monstrous kind : and this 
propensity of our countrymen is neatly sali- 
nxed by Shakspeare, I'u the Tempest, where 
Stephano, seeing (Jaliban lying upon tlie 
stage, and being uncertain whether he was a 
fish, a bea-t, or one of the inhabitants of 
the island, speaks in the following manner : 
“Were 1 in England now, as once I was, and 
had this fish painted, not a holiday fool there 
but would give me a piece of silver. There 
would the monster make a man : any strange 
beast there makes a man. When they will 
not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they 
will lay out ten to see a dead Italian.” In- 
deed we may obseive, that a cow with two 
heads, a pig with six legs, or any other mina- 
tuial produet ion, with proper management, 
aie pietiy ceit.un tovtunes to the pussessois 
in this country. — Kn. 
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ANIMALS OF THE MONKEY KIND.^ 


QuADiiUPEns mil}’ he considered as u numerous pjroup, terminated on every 
Side by some that but in part deserve tlie name. On one quarter we see a tribe 
covered with quills, or furnished with wings, that lift them among the inhabi- 
tants of air ; on another, we behold a diversity clothed with scales and shells, to 
rank with insects ; and still, on a third, w'e see them descending into the waters, 
to live dinong the mate tenants of that element. We now come to a numerous 
tribe, lliat, leaving the brute creation, seem to make approaches even to liiiiiia- 
nijy ; that bear an awkward n'seinhiaiice of the human form, and discover some 
Flint eflbris at intellectual sagacity .f 

Animals of the monkey class are furnished with hands instead of paws ; thidr 
ears, eyes, eyelids,' lips, and breasts, are like those of mankind ; their internal 
conlorrnation also bears some distant likeness ; and the whole offers a pirture 
that may well mortily the pride ol such as make their persons alone the principal 
object of their admiration. 

These approaches, however, are gradual ; and some bear the marks of this 
our boasted form; more strongly than others. 


* The animals of this very extensive fa- 
inily are clistinguislied by their having four 
liont teeth in eacli jaw, all [)liice(l close toge- 
ther, as in the human mouth ; the canine 
teeth are longer than the rest, aud a little 
distant from the grinders j the guilders are 
obtuse. 

f M iN. - There are few dejiartments of 
bmmin knowledge that have been more dis- 
figured by fable, imposture, mihcouceptioii, 
and exaggeration than natural history in gene- 
ral. Few portions of luiturat history have 
suffered moiO from the same causes than that 
which relates to the quadrumanous sjiecies 
of the animal world ; and the thst subdivi- 
sion of those animals, namely, that of the 
apes, has pioved in a more especial manner a 
lertile source of falsehood and misrepresenta- 
tion, of impudent or ignorant distortion of 
tacts, and of ridiculous and contemptible ab- 
buidity ot deduction. 

Man lias not merely been placed by his 
Maker at the head of the countless oiganized 
beings which occupy this nether woild, but he 
has also been disjointed, as it were, and 
severed from them all. His natural superi- 
ority 18 strongly marked, even in the earliest 
stages of moral lulvaucenieiit, and when his 
unexcited faculties lie almost dormant within 
him. Attitudi‘, physiognomy, and language 
pioclaim the rudest i.avage that traverses the 
wild, to be lord of the i»ione and mute crea- 
tion that sunouuds liim. But when, by the 
judicious cultivation of his moral and intel- 
lectual faculties, the diviner part of man's 
iiatuie becomes fully developed, we then see 


clearly and palpably that the gulfwhicli sejia- 
rates him from other creatures is impassalde. 
It matters not how nearly they may approxi- 
mate to his outwaid form or his physical 
peculiarities, his mental [lowers set him at an 
immeasurable height above tlieni all. IIis 
siqiremacy is no usiirjiation of piide; it is 
the gift of llett\en, aud has been unuoi-sally 
reeognistMl mall ages and among all nations. 
The most untaught have jet learned to know 
aud to respect the dignity o( their aatmo — 

"To venerate tlieinselves as men." — GniFKiTii. 

Intki.mgf.nce of this Race. — The do- 
gn^es of their so much vaunted intelligence, 
which is 111 general very limited, and rarely 
capable of being made subservient to tlie 
purposes of man, vary almost as much as the 
ever-changing outline of their lonn. From 
the giave and retlective ovan-outang, whose 
docility and powers of imitation m his young 
state have been the theme of so mucli ridicu- 
lous exaggeiation and sopliistical argument, 
to the stupid and savage baboon, whose gross 
hiutality is scarcely relieved by a single spark 
of mteUigence, the gradations aie n^gular and 
easy, A remaikable circumstance counecterl 
with the devel ipement of this faculty, or per- 
haps we should rather say, with its gia«Uuil 
e.vtinction, consists in the fact that it is only 
in young amniais which have not yet attained 
tlieii full giowih that it is capable of being 
biought into play; the ohlcr individuals, even 
of tlic most tmctahle races, entirely losing 
the gaiety, am' with it the docility of their 
youth, and becoming at length as stujml and 
as savagt^ as the most barbarous of the tube. 
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WILD MAN OF THE WOODS.— TKe 



(^Tlic Oiaii Oiilaiii; ") 


THE ORAN-OUT ANG, OR 
foremo^ 'of tke Ape kind is the 
Oran Outang, or Wild Man of the 
Woods. The oraO-outang, which, of 
all other animals, most nearly ap- 
proaches lo the human race, is seen 
of different sizes, frond three to severt 
feet high. In general, however, its 
stature is less than that of a man ; 
but its strength And agility much 
greater. Travellers who have seen 
various kinds of these animals in 
their native solitudes* give us sur- 
prising relations of their force, their 
swiftness, their address, and their 
ferocity. Naturalists vrho liave ob- 
served their form and manners at 
home, have been as much struck with 
their patient, pliant, imitative dispo- 
sitions; with their appearance and 
conformation so nearly human. Of 
the smallest sort of these animals, we 
have had several, at different times, 
brought into this county, all nearly 
alike ; but that observed by Dr 
Tyson, is the best known, having 
been described with t|^e greatest ex* 
actuess.^ 

* The GriaAT Oran-Outawg. — Natura- 
lists are now inclined to siis})t'ct that what 
has hitheito been described iii Kuroj)e os the 
Oran-Outang, is, in fact, a }ouiig Povgo — 
an ape of great size and strength. 

“ A party having landed on the noith coast 
of Sumatia', from the Mary Anne Sophia, 
Captain Covnfoot, for the puipose of watering, 
fell in with an animal of the monkey species 
of a most gigantic size. It was upwards of 
seven feet in height ; and, after leceiving 
seven shots, was killed. After the fifth shot, 
it climbed a tree, and reclined against its 
boughs, to ail appearance in gieat pain, and 
vomited a consideiubki quantity of blood. Its 
lower jaw, and the skin of the back ami arms, 
which were brought round to Calcutta, I have 
seen. The lower jaw is immense ; and the 
skin is so large, that, although cut off from 
the wrists, each arm is now considerably 
longer than mine, and I am a man not a 
quarter of an inch under six feet. 

Dr. Abel adds the following additional 
information, obtained through direct oral 
comtnUnieation with one of llie parties pre- 
sent at the slaughter : — “ This formidable 
animal was more than a head taller than the 
tallest man on boaid, even in an ordinary 
iftanding posituin, and it measured eight feet 
in height wh»ni suspended for the ptirpose of 
being skinned. The form and arrangement 
4f iU beaid were beautiful ; there was a great 
deal of human expression in its countenance, 


and its piteous actions when Wounded, ainl 
great tenacity of life, rendered the scene aflect- 
ing and tragical. On the spot where he was 
killed, there were five or six tall trees which 
greatly prolonged the combat ; foi so great 
was his strenglh and agility in hounding 
fiom blanch to lirauch, that his piii.suers 
were unable to take a determinate aim, until 
they hud felled all the trees but one. Kvea 
then lie did not yield himself to liis aiit.igo- 
iiists till he had received five halls, and been 
moreover thrust thiough with a spear. One 
of the first balls ajipeais to liuvc penetrated 
his lungs, for he Was ohseived inimediutely 
to sling hiinself by his feet from a branch 
with bus head downwards, so us to :ill(»w the 
blood to flow from his mouth. On leceiving 
a wound, he always put his hand over the 
injured part, and distressed his puisuers by 
the humau-like agony of his expressions. 
When on the ground, after being exhausted 
by lus many wounds, he lay as it dead, with 
his head resting on his folded aims It was 
at this moment that an otlicer atlennited to 
give him the coup-Ue-fifrace by pushing a 
spear through his body, lint he immediately 

i umped on his feet, wrested the weapon from 
lis antagonist, and shivered it to pieces. 
This was his last wound, and lus last great 
exertion; yet he lived some time afterwaids, 
and, drank, it is stated, great quantities of 
water.” — A siatic liESEAitcuKs. 
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Tlie animal winch was dcHcribed by that learned physician, was broufjlit from 
Angola in Africa, where it had been taken in the internal parts of the country, 
in company with u female of the same kind, that died by the way. The body 
v\as covered with hair, which was of a coal black colour, more resemblinij 
human hair than that of brutes. It bore a still stronger similitude in its ddferent 
lengths ; for in those places where it is longest on the human species, it was 
also longest in this ; as on the head, the upper lip, the chin, and the’pubes. 
The face was like that of a'man,the forehead larger, and the head round. 'Fhe 
upper and lower jaws were not so prominent as in monkeys ; but flat, like those 
of a man. The ears were like those of a man in most respects ; and the teeth 
had more resemblance to the human, than those of any other creatui'e. The 
bending of the arms ami legs were just the same as in a man ; and, in short, 
the animal, at lirst view, presented a iignre entirely human. 

In Older to discover its dilTerences, it was necessary to make a closer survey ; 
and then the imperfections of its form began to appear. The lirst obvious dif- 
lerenie was ni the flatness ftf the nose; the next in the lowness of the forehead, 
and the wanting the promincnc<‘ of the chin. The ears were proportionably 
too large ; the eyes too close to each other; and the interval between the nose 
and moiilh too great. The body and limbs differed, in the thighs being loo 
hlnirt, and the aims too long ; in the thumb being too little, and the palm ot 
the hand too narrow. The feet also w^ere rather more like hands than feet ; 
and the animal, if wc may judge from the figure, bent too much upon its 
haunches. 

Wdieii this creature was examined anatomically, a surprising similitude was 
seen lo prevail in its internal conformation. It differed from man in the 
number of its ribs, having thirteen; whereas, in man, there are but twelve, 
'idle vertebra*, of the ufeek also were shorter, the bones of the pelvis narrower, 
the orbits of the eyes were deeper, llie kidneys were rounder, the urinarv and 
gall blt-idders were longer and smaller; and the ureters of a difl’erent figure 
Such were the principal distinctimis between the internal parts of this animal 
and those of man ; in almost every thing else they were entirely aiul exactly 
the same, and discovered an astoniMhing cougniity. Indeed, many parts were 
so mucli alike in conformation, that it might have excited wonder how they 
were productive of such few advantages, 'fhe tongue, and all the organs of the 
voice, were the same, and yet the animal was dumb ; tlie brain was formed in 
the same inaiiiier with that of man. and }et the creature wanted reason - an 
( vident proof (as Buffon finely observes) that no disposition of matter will 
give mind; and that the body , how nicely soever formed, is formed in vain, 
when there is not infused a soul to direct its operations. 

Having thus taken a comparative view of this creature with man, what follows 
may be necessary to complete tbe general description. Hus animal was very 
hairy all behind, from the head downwards ; and the hair so thick, that it 
covered the skin almost from being seen: but in all parts before, the hair was 
much thinner, the skin every where appeared, and in some places it was almost 
bare. VV lien it went on all fours, as it was sometimes seen to do, it appeared al* 
hairy ; wlien it went erect, it appeared before less hairy, and more like a man 
Its hair, which in this particular animal was black, much more resembled thai 
of men than the fur of brutes ; for, in the latter, besides their long hair, tliere is 
usually a finer and shorter intermixed ; but in the ouran-outang it was all of a 
kind ; only about the pubes the hair was greyish, seemed longer, and somewhat 
different; as also on the upper lip and chin, where it was greyisli, like the hair 
of a beard. The face, hands, and solea of the feet, were witboiit* hair ; and ao 
was most part of the forehead ; but down the sides of the face the Uair was 
thick, it being there about an inch and a half long, which exceeded that on any 
other part of the body. In the palms of its lianas were remarkable those lines 
which are usually taken notice of in palmistry ; and at the tips of the liilgem, 
those spiral lines observed in man. 'Phe palms ot the hands were as long as 
the soles ot the leet ; and the toes upon these were as long as the fingers ; the 
middle toe was the longest of all, and the whole foot ilitfered from the hiunun 
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The hinder feet being thus formed as hands^ the animal often used them as 
such ; and, on the contrary, now and then made use of its hands instead of 
feet. The breasts appeared small and shrivelled, but exactly like those of a 
man : the navel also appeared very fair, and in exact disposition, being neither 
harder nor more prominent than what is usually seen in children. Such is the 
description of this extraordinary creature ; to which little has been added by 
succeeding observeri^ except that the colour of the hair is often found to vary • 
in that described by Edwards it was of a reddish brown. 

From a picture so like that of the human species, we are naturally led to 
exfiect a corresponding mind ; and it is certain that such of these animals as 
have been shown in Europe, have discovered a degree of imitation beyond 
what anv quadruped can arrive at.(^) 

The little animals we have been describing, which are seldom found above 
four feet high, seem to partake of the nature of dwarfs among the human species, 
being gentle, assiduous and playful, rather fitted to amuse than terrify. But 
th‘‘ gigantic races of the ouran-oiitang, seen and described by travellers, are 
truly formidable : and in the gloomy forests, where they are only found, seem 
to hold undisputed dominion. Many of these are as tall or taller than a man ; 
active, strong, and intrepid, cunning, lascivious, and cruel. This redoubtable 
rival of mankind is found in many parts of Africa, in the East Indies, in Mada- 
gascar, and in Borneo.(/g) In the last of these places, the people of quality 
course him as we do the stag ; and this sort of hunting is one of the favourite 
amusements of the king himself.* This creature is extremely swift of foot^ 

(g) Habits of thb Oran-Outanq. — Buffon negro ; and these at that early age discoveretl 
gives an interesting account of one : — “ 1 have an astonishing power of imitation. They even 
seen it,” says he, give its hand to show the then sat at the table like men, ate of every 
company to the door : I have seen it sit at thing without distinction, marie use of then 
table, unfold its napkin, wipe its lij.a, make, knife, spoon, and toik, both to eat their meat 
use of the spoon and the foik to carry the and help themselves. They drank wine and 
victuals to its mouth, pour out its drink into other liquors. When earned on shipboard, 
a glass, touch glasses when invited, take a they had signs for the cabin boys expressive 
cup and saucer and lay them on the table, of their wants ; and wlienever these neg- 
put in sugar, pour out its tea, leave it to cool lected attending upon them as they desired, 
before drinking ; and all this without any they instantly flew into a passion, seized 
other instigation than the signs or the com- them by the ami, bit them, and kept them 
mand of its master, and often of its own down. The male was sea sick, and required 
accord. It was gentle and inoffensive ; it attendance like a human creature ; he was 
even approached strangers with respect, and even twice bled in the arm ; and every time 
came rather to receive caresses than to offer afterwards when he found himself out of 
injuries. It was particularly fond of sugared order, he showed his arm, as desirous of being 
comfits, which every body was ready to give relieved by bleeding.” 

it; and, as it had a defluxion upon the breast, * Rkcknt Cai*tuuk of this Aniual. 
so much sugar contributed to increase the — A female oran-outaug has lately been 
ihsorder and shorten its life. It continued at captured by Captain Hull on the coast of 
Paris but one summer, and died in London. Sumatra. On his arrival at Tmman, where 
It ate indiscriminately of all things, but it he was kindly received, he heard various 
preferred dry and lipe fruits to all other ah- accumits from the natives of the animal he 
ments. It would drink wine, but m small was in search of, called by them Oraiig 
quantities, and gla<lly 1*^^ if fiii nailk, tea, or Mawah, Mawi, or Mawy. These animals, 
any other sweet liquor. they said, resided in the dee|>e8t part of a 

“ Such these animals appeared when forest, distant from Tmman about five or six 
brought into Europe. However, many of days’ journey, and they appeared very averse 
their extraordinary habits were probably the to undertake any expedition in search of 
result of educatlbn, and we are not told how them, stating that these beings would ossur- 
bjug the instmctions they received for this edly atteck any small party, especially if a 
purpose were continued. But we learn from woman should be with them, whom they 
another account that they take but a very would endeavour to carry off. They were 
short time to come to a gieat degree of imita- unwilling also to destroy these animals from 
live perfection. Mr. L. Brosse bought two a superstitious belief tliat they are animated 
young ones, that weie but a year old, from a by the souls of theii ancestors, and that ibev 

Le Compte’s History of Cliina 
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endowed with extraordinary strength, and nins with prodigious celerity. His skin 
ih all hairy, his eyes sunk in his head, his countenance stern, his face tanned, 
and all his lineaments, though exactly human, harsh and blackened by the sun. 
In Africa this creature is even still more formidable. Battel calls him the 
Porigo, and assures us that in all his proportions he resembles a man, except 
that he is much larger, even to a gigantic state. His face resembles that of a 
man, the eyes deep sunk in the head, the hair on each side extremely long, the 
visage naked and without hair, as also the ears and the hands. The body is 
lightly covered, and scarcely differing from that of a man, except that there 
are no calves to the legs. Still, however, the animal is seen to walk upon 
his hinder legs, and in an erect posture. He sleeps under trees, and builds 
himself a hut, which serves to protect him against the sun and the rains of the 
tropical climates, of which he is a native. He lives only upon fruits, and is no 
way carnivorous. He cannot speak, although furnished with a greater instinct 
than any other animal of the brute creation. When the negroes make a fire in 
the woods, this animal comes near and warms himself by the blaze. However, 
he has not skill enough to keep the dame alive by feeding it with fuel. They 
go together in companies , and if they hapfien to meet one of the human species, 
remote from succour, they show him no mercy. They even attack the elephant, 
which they beat with their clubs, and oblige to leave that part of the forest 
whicii they claim as their own. It is impossible to take any of tliese dreadful 
creatures alive, for tliey are so strong that ten men would not be a match for 
but one of them. None of this kind, therefore, are taken except when very 
young, and thf\se but rarely, when the female happens to leave them behind, 
for in general (hey keep clung to the breast, and adhere both with legs and 
arms hVom the same traveller we leiwii, tliat when one of these animals dies, 
the rest cover the body with a quantity of leaves and branches. I'hey some- 
times also show mercy to the human kind. A negro boy, tliat was taken by one 
of these, and carried into the woods, continned there a whole year, without 
receiving any injury. (g) From another traveller we learn, that these animals 
often attempt to surprise the female negroes as they go into the woods, and 
frecjuently keep them against their wills for the pleasure of their company, 
feeding tiiern very plentifully all the time. He assures us that he knew a woman 
of Loango tliat had lived among these animals for three years. 

hold dominion over the great forest of Su- her breast, but the young one escap^'d. She 
matra. After some days’ debate, however, measured four feet eleven inches in length, 
and hearing that a Mawah had been seen in and two feet across the shoulders, and was 
the foiest, the young man collected a party of covered with red hair. It is probable from 
twenty ]>ersoiis, armed with iniiskets, s^ieurs, the spot wheie this animal was louud being 
and bamboos, and having marched in an east- so near to Truman, that she was the mate of 
ernly directum lor above thnty miles, fell in one destroyed by the party from the brig, 
with the object of his search. The orang was Her remains, consisting of the skin and all 
sitting on the summit of one of the highest the bones, were transmitted home by Captain 
trees with a young one in its arms. The first Hull to Sir Stamford Raffles, at Reucooleii. — 
fire of the party stmekoff the great toe of the Arcana ok Science, 1828. 
old orang, who uttered a hideous cry, and • Humorous Incident. — Pere Caubasson 
immediately lifted up her young one ns high brought up an oran-outaug, which became so 
as her long anns would reach, and let it go fond of him that wheiwer he went it always 
amongst the -topmost branches, which ap- seemed desirous of accompanying him : when- 
peared too weak to sustain herself. During ever, therefore, he hiwl to perform the service 
the time the party were cautiously approach- of his church, he was under the necessity of 
ing her to obtain another shot, the poor shutting it up in a room. Once, however, 
animal made no attempt to escape, but kept the animal escaped, and followed the father 
a steady watch on their movements, uttering to the church, where, silently mounting the 
at the same time singular sounds ; and sounding board above the pulpit, he lay per- 
glancing her eye occasionally towards her fectly still till the sermon commenced. He 
young one, seemed to hasten its escape by then ciept to the e<lge, and overlooking the 
waving her hand. The second volley brought preacher, imitated all his gestures in so gro-* 
her to the gromid, a ball having penetrated tesque a manner, that the whole Congregation 
Le Biosse, as quoted by liufflm, vol. laviii. p. 70. 
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From this description of the ouran-outang, we perceive at what a distance 
the first atiimal of the brute creation is placed from tlie very lowest of the hinnari 
species. Even in countries peopled with savages, this creature is considered 
as a beast; and in those very places where >re might suppose the smallest 
difference between them and mankind, the inhabitants hold it in the greatest 
contempt and detestation. In Borneo, where this animal has been said to come 
to its greatest perfection, the natives hunt it in the same manner as they pursue 
the elephant or the lion, while its resemblance to the human form procures it 
neither pity nor protection. The gradations of nature in the other parts of 
nature ttre minute and insensible ; in the passage from quadrupeds to fishes we 
can scarcely tell where the quadruped ends and the fish begins ; in the descent 
from beasts to insects we can hardly distinguish the steps of the progression ; 
but in the ascent from brutes to man the line is strongly drawn, well marked, 
and impassable. It is in vain that the oiiran-outang resembles man in form, 
or imitates many of his actions ; he still continues a wretched, helpless creature, 
pent up in the most gloomy part of the forest, and with regard to the provision 
fur his own happiness, inferioi even to the elephant or the beaver in sagacity. 
1 o IIS, indeed, this animal seems much wiser than it really is. As w'e have long 
been used to measure the sagacity of all actions by their similitude to our own, 
and not their fitness to the animal’s way of living, we are pleased with the 
imitations of the ape, even though we know they are far from contributing to 
the convenience of its situation. An ape, or a quadruped, when under tlie 
trammels of human education, may be an admirable object for human curiosii} , 
but is very little advanced by all its learning in the road to its own felicity. (>n 
the contrary, 1 have never seen any of these long instructed animals that dul 
not, by their melancholy air, appear sensible of the wretchedness of tlieir situa- 
tion. Its marks of seeming sagacity were merely relative to us and not to the 
animal ; and all its boasted wisdom was merely of our own making."^ 


were iindvoidably urged to laugh. The father, 
BUHMised and coulounded at this ill-timed 
levity, .severely rebuked his audience tor their 
inattention. The reproof failed in its effect ; 
the congregation still laughed, and tlie 
pieacher, in the warmth of his zeal, redou- 
liled his vociferations and his actions : these 
the ape imitated so exactly, that the congre- 
gation could no longer restiain themselves, 
but burst out into a loud and continued 
laughter. A fi lend of the jireacher at length 
stepped u[) to him, and pointtMl out the cause 
of this impioper conduct, and the seivauts of 
the church took it away. 

* SaOACITV Of THE OuAN-OuTANU Mr. 

Grant in a paper on the habits and stiucture 
ot a male and female oran-outang observes — 
Oran-outangs, it has been remaiked, have ex- 
hibited no greater degree of intelligence than 
a dog. This, generally speaking, is, I believe, 
a coirect enough observation, but then let us 
bear in mind the comparative advantages, in 
relation to his connexion with human soci- 
that the dog possesses over the oran- 
o&ng. Companionship with man is to the 
dog a state oi nature and gratification ; he 
IS tn the maimer bom.” Not so the poor 
oran-outang, left, perhaps, when an infant 
or Very young, and unable to provide for itself 
at some spot, whde its mother wandeis in 
another direction, with the intention of re- 
fftrning by and by to lead him home. A 
3uinatian oi liurnese foiester passing that 


way swoops him off; and the little creature 
that had lieen accustomed to active gambols 
in the wild wood, (to say nothing ot change 
of diet, and climate, and water,) is henceloilh 
transferied to, and confined to a small inclo- 
sure, wheie its movements are circumscribed, 
wheie he is perhaps chained ; and never like 
the dog, solaced with the society of its kmd ; 
where, in short, his whole system and habits 
must undergo a change consequent on slavei y, 
and where its faculties have not tlieir fair 
field for developement. How it is to be ex- 
pected, under such ciicuuistances, Ibal an 
oran-outang child, (for all the oians to de- 
scriptions of whicli 1 have bad access, weie 
supposed to be veiy young,) should be mon; 
intelligent than the most intelligent of all the 
infeiior animals, the full-grown dog, in the 
prime of its faculties and strength, natuiali/ed 
to a state of connexion with liunian society, 
and unhappy save under such circumstances ? 
Tlie oran-outang, howevei, without being 
taught, will do what a dog, 1 suspect, cannot 
be taught to do, and untaught, cannot think 
of doing : he will untwist or unravel his 
chain or cord. If the dog is chained, and 
the chain becomes in any way jammeii be- 
tween tilings lying about, or twisteil upon 
itself, the animal drags hard at it, wM;ay irorn 
the point of entanglement, perhajis increasing 
the evil, — becomes alarmed — cries out, and 
never thinks of slackening the chain, and 
returning back to see what the cause of the 
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rhe amnia] nr'xt to these, and to 
properly so called, or the Pilhekos of 
the ancients. 1'his is much less than 
the former, beinp^ not above a foot 
and a half high, but walks erects is 
without a tail, and is easily tamed. 

Of this kind also is the Oibbon, so 
called by BufFon, or the Long Armed 
Ape, which is a very extraordinary 
and remarkable creature. It is of 
dilTerent sizes, being from four feet to 
two feet high. It walks erect, is 
without a tail, has a face resembling 
that of a man, with a circle of bushy 
hair all round the visage; its e\es are 
large, and sunk in its head . ils face 
tanned, and its ears exactly proportione 
all others of the monkey tribe is 
the extraordinary length of its 
arms, which, when the animal 
slands erect, are long enough to 
reach the ground ; so that it can 
walk upon all fours, and yet keep 
ils erect posture at the same lime. 

'Fills animal, next to the oran- 
outang and the ape, most nearly 
resembles mankind, not only in 
form, but ni gentle manners and 
tractable disposition, it is a 
native of tlit‘ East Indies, and 
particularly found along the 
coasts of Coromandel. 

The l ist of the a[»e kind is the C; 


placed in the same class, is the Ape, 



(Tito lliirluiry Ajm-.) 

[; Blit that in w hich it chiefly difl’ers from 



jcphcilns, or the .Magot of Bulfon.^ 'fiiis 


Inconvcnlfiicf is. Not so the or.ui-outfing ; 
tlie inuinent siudi uii accident occuis, lie 
deliberately sets about ]mtnng matters to 
rights. He iloes not diag away Iroiii the 
point of resistance, does not insist on rniiihng 
ioicibb counter, hut instuitly slackens liis 
chain, as a human hung would do under the 
like circumstances, and goes back to sec what 
occasions tlie obstruction If the chain has 
got entangled witli a box or an\ other aiticle 
of i'urnituie, he disengages it; if it has be- 
come twisted, he considers tlie matter, and 
untwists it. It may peihiips he said in leply, 
tliat the possession ol hands gives the ovan 
advantages that tlie dog has not, in the in- 
stance refeued to, and so undoubteilly it 
does; but it is not natural for an oran to he 
chained, and tlie whole process evince.s tliat 
he thinks or rettects upon the ])redicament he 
has got into, which the dog apparently diars 
not, but loses his presence ol mind. 1 have 
a monkey chained in my compound, {Simiu 
entcUus,) hut when his chain becomes en- 
tangled or twisted, ho does not get himself 
out of the sciape like the oian-outaug, hut, 
like the dog, makes matters worse by dragging 
impetuously, —AnciNa of Sciknck, 


* Thu I'NiKv A’'k of Si;\rvi'ita — Mr. 
(icoige Jieimctt V L S Slc has comimuii- 
caicd to the Maf^nziiic of Xafttral lUstu/r/, 
ail uitcicsting account of the habits and 
stuictme of this curious animal , of wliicli 
the subjoined is aii abstract. 

During a visit to the Island of SnigaiHire, 
on the l.'ith of November, a male spe- 

cimen of this interesting animal Has pre- 
sented tome: it had been receiiti} brought 
bya Malaj lad Iroin the MenangkM!>au coun- 
tiy, in the interior of Suinati.i. The Malays 
at Si ngapoie called this aiumal theliugka; 
by Sir Stamford Ratlles it has been stated as 
being called the Siainang among the natives ; 
and the Ungka ape is desciibed by F. (nivier 
as the Onko, in his splendid work on the 
Mammalia, ])lates v. and vi. Uu making 
quiry among the Malays at Singapore, they 
denied this animal being the Suimang, at 
the same tune stating that the SuuiKmg 
resembled it in form, hut ditlered in having 
the eyelirows and hair around the luce of a 
white colour. 

The Simla syndactyla ia described and 
figured in Dr. Horsfield’s Zooluf^y of Jav t ; 
but the engraving does not give a coirect idea 
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animal wants a tail, like the former, althoii^li there is a small protiiberanee at 
that part, which yet is rather Ibrmed by the skin I ban the bone. It diflers also 
in having a large callous red rump. The face is prominent, and approaches 
more to that of quadrupeds than of man. The body is covered with a brownish 
hair, and yellow on the belly. It is about three feet and a half, or four feet 


of the animal. The following sketch is taken 
from a drawing made by Charlas Landseer, 
Esq., from the original, which is now depo- 
sited m the British Museum. The measure- 
ment of the animal was as follows From 
the 08 calcis to the vertex of the head, 2 ft. 
4 in. ; span of the arms, 4 ft. ; length of the 
arm, from the axilla to the termination of the 
fore fingtnr, 1 ft 10^ in.; length of the leg, 
from the groin to the os calcis, 11 in. ; length 
from the xijihoid or ensiform cartilage to the 
crest of the pubis, 7/^ iu. 

The teeth are twelve in each jaw ; four 
incisors, two canine, and six molares : in the 
upper jaw the canine were placed widely 
apart from the last incisor, giving an appear- 
ance as if a tooth was deiicient : this did 
not occur in the lower jaw. The teeth of the 
animal were in very bad condition. The co- 
lour of the animal is entirely black, being 
covered with stiff hair of a beautiiul jet black 
over the whole body ; the face has no hair, 
except on the sides as whiskers, and the hair 
stands forward from the forehead ever the 
eyes ; there is little beard. The skin of the 
face is black ; the arms are very long, the 
radius and ulna being of greater length than 
the 08 humeri ; the hair on the arm runs m 
one direction, viz. downwards, that on the 
forearm upwards ; the hands are long and 
narrow, fingers long and tapering ; thumb 
short, not reaching farther than the first 
joint of the fore finger ; the palms of the 
hands and soles of the feet are bare and 
black ; the legs are short m proportion to the 
arms and body; the feet are long, prehen- 
sile, and when the animal is in a sitting 
posture, are turned inwards, and the toes are 
bent. The first and second toes are united, 
(except at the last joint,) by a membrane, 
from which circumstance he has derived his 
specific name. He invariably walks in the 
erect posture when on a level surface; and 
then the arms either hang down, enabling 
him sometimes to assist himself with his 
knuckles; or, what is more usual, he keeps 
his arms uplifted in an erect position, with 
the hands pendent, ready to seize a rope and 
climb up on the approach of any danger, or 
on the obtrusion of strangers. He walks 
rather quick in the erect posture, but with a 
waddhug gait, and is soon run down if, 
whilst pursued, he has no opportunity of 
escaping by climbing. On the foot are five 
toes, the great toe being placed like the thumb 
of the hand ; the form of the foot is some- 
what similar to that of the hand, having an 
eipial prebensile power; the great toe has a 


capability of much extension outwards, which 
enlarges the surface of the foot wlun the 
animal walks ^ the toes are short, the gieat 
toe is the longest. The eyes of the animal 
are close together, with the irides of a hazel 
colour ; the upper eyelids have lashes, the 
lower have none : the nose is confluent with 
the face, except at the nostrils, which are a 
little elevated ; nostrils on each side, and the 
nose united to the upper hp: the mouth 
large: ears small, and resembling the human, 
but without the jiendeiit lobe. He has nails 
on the fingers and toes ; he has two hard 
tubercles on the tuberosities of the ischium, 
but is destitute of a tail, or even the rudi- 
ments of one. 

His food is various : he prefers vegetable 
diet, as nee, plantains, &c., and was raven- 
ously fond of carrots, of which we had some 
quantity preserved on board. He would 
drink tea, coffee, and chocolate, but neither 
wine nor spirits : of animal food he preteis 
fowl to any other ; but a hzaid having been 
caught on board, and placed before him, he 
took it immediately in his paw, and gieedily 
devoured it. 

He is not able to take up small objects 
with facility, on account of the disprojxirtiou 
of the size of the thumb to the fingers. The 
metacarpal bone of the thumb has the mobi- 
lity of a first joint ; the foim of both the feet 
and hands gives a great prehensile jiower, 
fitted fur the woods where it must be almost 
impossible to capture an adult animal alive. 

Under the throat is a large black pouch, a 
coutiuuatiou of the common integument, and 
very thinly covered with hair ; this pouch is 
not very visible when undistended : it nr a 
thick mtegiimeiit, of a blackish colour and 
coriugated appearance. It extends from the 
under part of the chin to the throat, and is 
attachi^ as low down as the upper part of 
the sternum, and is also attached above to 
the symphysis of the lower jaw ; its use is 
not well known, but it is not improbable that 
it is an apjiendage to the organ of voice. 
Sometimes, when irritated, I liave observed 
him inflate the pouch, uttering at the same 
time a hollow barking noise fur the pro- 
duction of which, the rushingui the air into 
the sac was an adjuvant. ITie inflation of 
the pouch was not, however, confined to 
anger ; for, when pleased he would purse the 
mouth, drive the air with an audible noise 

• When the barking noUo was made, the lipi were 
pnrted oat, and tlie uir driven into the sai-, at tlie 
same time that the sunnd was uttered, the lower jaw 
was also a little protruded. 
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high, and is a native of most parts of Africa and the East. As it recedes from 
inun in its form, so also it appears different in its dispositions, being sullen, 
vicious, and untractable.(^) 

THE BABOON. — Descending frorn the more perfect of the monkey kinds, 
we come to the baboon and its varieties, a large, fierce, and formidable race, 
that, mixing the figure of the man and the quadruped in ineir conformation, 
seem to possess only the defects of both ; the petulance of foe one and the fero- 
city of the other. 

Hie baboon, properly so called, is from three to four feet high, very strong 
built, with a thick body and limbs, and canine teeth, much longer than those of 
men. It has large callosities behind which are quite naked and red. Its tail 

into the sac; or when pawning, it was also and if the vessel in which the liquid is con- 
inflated ; and lu all iiistances he would gra< tained should be shallow, he dips the paw 
dually empty the sac, as if he derived a into it, holds it over the mouth, letting the 
pleasure noin it. When the sac has lH‘en liquid drop in. I never observed him lap 
distended, 1 have often pressed on it. and with tlie tongue when dnnkiug ; but when 
forced the air contained within it into the tea or coffee was given to liim, the lingual 
mouth, the animal not evincing at the tim'i organ was carefully protruded for the purpose 
any sign of its being an annoyance to him. ot ascertaiumg its temperature. 

When uttering the balking noise, the pouch At sunset when desirous of retiring to rest, 
is not inflated to the same extent as when he he would appioach his friends, uttering his 
yawns. It has been stated in an American peculiar chiiping note, beseeching to be 
puhlication, that the use of the air-sac is lor taken into their arms: his request once ac- 
a swimming bladder. It may be said in refu* ceded to, he was as dithcult to remove as 
tatioii (if the a.ssertion is not too absurd to Smbad's Old Man of the Sea, any attempt to 
be refuted) that the animal liemg one day remove him being followed by violent screams; 
washed in a large tub of Muter, although he clung still closer to the jierson in whoso 
much frightened, did not inflate, or make arms he was Uxlgeil, and it was difficult to 
the least attempt to inflate the sac. He is remove him until he fell asleep. His tailless 
destitute of cheek-{)ouches as a reseivou for apjK'arance, when the back is turned towaitls 
fowl. the spectator, and his erect posture, gives an 

When sleeping, he lies along either on the api>earauce of a little black haiiy' man ; and 
side or back, resting the head on the hands, such an object might easily Jiave been ro* 
and seemed always desirous of retiring to garded by the superstitious as one of the 
lest at sunset; but would often (1 suppose imps of darkness. 

from his approximation to civilization) in- The limbs from thtur muscular and strong 
dulge in bed some time after sunrise ; and prehensile power, render the animal a tit in- 
frt*qiiently when I awoke 1 have seen him habitant for the forest ; enabling him to 
lying on his back, his long arms stretched spring from tree to tree with an agility that 
out, and, with eyes o^ien, apiiearing as if we have frequently w itnessed him display 
buried in deep reflection. The sounds he about the rigging of the ship, passing down 
uttered wem various : when ple:i»ed at a re- the backstays, sometimes hanging by his 
cognition of his friends, he would utter a hands, at others by walking down them in 
peculiar squeaking chirping note ; when irri- an erect posture, like a rojie-dancer, balano 
tated, a hollow baikmg noise was pro<luced ; ing himself by his long arms; or he would 
but when angiy and frightened, or when chus- spring from one rope at a grt-at distance to 
tised, the loud guttural sounds of ra, ra, ro, another, or would diop hum one above to an- 
uivariably followed. other below. 

When he walks in the erect posture, he The position of the feet, when the animal 
turns the leg and foot outwaids, which occa- walks, is turned outwards, and the great toe, 
siuns him to have a waddling gait and bow- which has a capability of great extension, is 
legged appearance. He would walk the deck, spread out wide, giving a broader surface to 
being held by his long arm, and then liad a the foot ; when lie walks, to use a nautical 
resemblance to a child just leaming to walk, phrase, “he ^ways the body,” and stepping 
He has an awkward manner of drinking, by at once on the whole of the under surface of 
which the liquid is much wasted : he first the foot, occasions a pattenng noise, like that 
applies his lijis to the liquid, throwing the which is heanl when a duck or any aquatic 
head up, which may in some degree be attri- bml walks on the deck of a ship. — Arcana 
buted to the prominency of the lower jaw; of Sciknce, 18^. 

(g) Omnes femell» hujusce ct precedcutium, ut ct fere sequentium specierum menstruoli 
patmiitur fluxu sicut in feminis. 
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is rTonk( d nnd and about seven or eight inches long. Its snout. Cor it 

can hardly i)e called a face, is long and thick, and on each side of its rlieeks it 
has a pouch, into which, when satiated with eating, 
it puts the remainder of its provisions. It is covered 
with long thick hair of a reddish brown colour, and 
pretty uniform over the whole body* It walks more 
commonly upon all fours than ui)nght, and its hands 
as well as its feet are armed with long sharp claws, 
instead of the broad round nails of the ajie kind. 

An animal thus made for strength, and furnished 
with dangerous weapons, is found in fact to be one 
ot the most formidable of the savage race, m those 
countries where it is lired. It appears in Us native 
woods, to be impelled by two o|)})osite passions ; an 
hatred for the males of the human spec ies, and a 
desire for women. Were we assured of these 
strange oppositions in its disposition from one testi- 
mony ahme, the aceount might appear doubtful ; 
but as it comes from a variety of the most eredible 
w itnesses, we cannot refuse our assent. From them, 
theiefore, we learn that these animaL will olten assail 
women in a body, and force them into the woods, where they keep them against 
their will, and kill them wlien refractory. 

At the Cane of Good Hope they are less formidable, but to the best of their 
pow'er equally mischievous. They are there under a sort of natural diM iphne, 
and go about wliatev('r tlie> undertake vvith surprising skill and regularity. 
W'lien they sot about robbing an orchard or a vineyard, lor they are extremely 
fond of grapes, aj), lies and ripe fruit, (hey do not go singlv to woi k, but in 
large companies, and with preconcerted deliberation. On these occasions, a 
part ol' them enter the inclosure, while one is set to watch. Tin* rest stand 
without the lence, and form a line reaching all the way from their fellows within 
to their rendezvous without, which is generally in some craggy mountiuii. 
Every thing being thus disposed, the plunderers within Ihe orchard throw the 
fruit to those that are without as fast as they can gather it; or, if the wall or 
hedge be high, to tliosc that sit on the top ; and tluse hand the plunder to ilios*^ 
next them on the other side. Thus (he fruit is pitelied from one to another all 
along the line, till it is safely deposited at their head-quarters. I'hey catch it as 
readily as tlie most skillul tennis-player can a ball ; and while the busiiies.-* is 
going forward, which they conduct with great expedition, a most profound 
silence is observed among them. Their sentinel, during this whole time, con- 
tinues upon the watch, extremely anxious and attentive; but if he pereeiv«\s 
any one coming, he instantly sets up a loud cry, and at this signal the whole 
company scamper off. Nor yet are they at any time willing to leave the place 
empt^-handed ; for if they be plundering a bed of melons, for instance, they go 
off with one in their mouths, one in their hands, and one under their arm. If 
the pursuit is hot, they drop iirst that from under their arm, then that from their 
hand; and, if it be continued, they at last let fall that which they had hitherto 
kept in their mouths, '^khe natives of the Cape often take the young of these 
animals, and, feeding them with sheep and goats’ milk, accustom them to guard 
their houses : which duty they perform with great punctuality. 

The largest of the baboon kind is the Mandril ; an ugly, disgusting animal, 
with a tail shorter than the former, though of a much larger stature, being from 
four to five feet high. The muzzle is still longer than that of the preceding ; it 
is of a bluish colour, and strongly marked with wrinkles, which give it a fright- 
ful appearance, liut what renders it truly loathsome is, that from the nose 
there is always seen issuing a snot, which the animal takes care at intervals to 
lick off with its tongue and swallow. It is a natffe of the Gold Coast; it is 
said to walk more frequently erect than upon all fours ; and when displeased. 



(R\bbi'd-tnl^o liabuou ) 
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fo weep like a child. There was one of them shown in England some years 
ago. It seemed tame but stupid^ and had a method of opening its mouth, and 
blowing at such as came too near. 

The Wanderow is a baboon rather less than the former, with the body less 
compact and muscular, and the hinder parts seemingly more feeble. The tail 
is from seven to eight inches long ; the muzzle is prominent as in the rest of 
this kind ; but what particularly distinguishes it is a large, long, white head of 
hair, togefher with a monstrous white beard, coarse, rough, and descending ; 
the colour of the rest of the body being brown or black. As to the rest, in its 
savage state, it is equally fierce with the others ; but, with a proper education, 
it seems more tractable than most of its kind, and is chiefly seen in the woods 
of* Ceylon and Malabar. 

'Hie Maimon of Bufi'on, which Edwards calls the Pigtail, is the last of the 
baboons, and in size rather approaches the monkey, being no larger than a 
oat. Its chief distinction, besides its prominent muzzle, like a baboon, is in the 
tail, which is about five or six inches long, and curled up like that of a hog ; 
from which circumstance, peculiar to this animal, our English naturalist gave it 
the name. It is a native of Sumatra, and does not well endure the rigours of 
our climate. Edwards, however, kept one of them a year in London ; and 
another of them happening the same time to be exposed in a show of beasts, 
he brought the two exiles together, to see if they would claim or acknowledge 
their kindred. The moment they came into each other’s presence, they testified 
their mutual satisfaction, and seemed quite transported at the interview.^ 

THE MONKEY. — The varieties in the larger tribes of the monkey kind ar© 
but few ; in the ape we 
have seen but four, and 
in tli€ baboon about us 
many. But when wc 
come to the smaller 
class, the difl’erences 
among them seem too 
tedious for enumeration. 

These, as was observed 
in the beginning, are all 
small in stature, and with 
long tails, by which they 
are distinguished fnini 
(he preceding, that en- 
tirely want the tail, or 
are large and have but a 
short one. The varie 
ties in the form and 
colour of dogs or s(|uir- 
rels, is notiiing to vvliat are found among monkeys of the smaller kind. Bosman 

* A Doo-vackd Baboon. — Died in 
Febniary, 1828, in the Tower, after 
having attracted a great deal of atten> 
tiun during its residence in that esta- 
blishment. by its extraordinary resem- 
blance to humanity, not only in fonn 
and aiqHiBraiice, but also in its man- 
ners anti habits The right arm, in 
particular, exhibited a singular like- 
ness to the corresjHinding part of the 
human figure ; so much so, indeed, 
that had it not been for its hairy 
covering, and the somewhat unufiual 
length ot the fingers, the eye, at least, 
might almost have iiiistaken it for a 
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mentions above fifty sorts on the Gold Coast alone, and Smith confirms the 
account. Condamine asserts that it would take up a volume to describe the 
differences of these to be found along the river Amazons ; and we are sure that 
every one of these is very different from those on the African coast. 

It is remarkable that the monkeys of two cantons are never found to mix 
with each other, but rigorously to observe a separation ; each forest produces 
only its own ; and these guard their limits from the intrusion of all strangers of 
a different race from themselves.*^ In this tliey somewhat resemble the human 
inhabitants of the savage nations among whom they are found, where the petty 
kingdoms are liiimerous, and their manners ojiposite. 

In general, monkeys of all kinds, being less than the baboon, are endued with 
less powers of doing mischief. Indeed, the feroiity of their nature seems to 
diminish with their size ; and' when taken wild in the woods, they are sooner 
tamed, and more easily taught to imitate man than the former. More gentle 
than the baboon, and less grave and sullen than the ape, they soon begin to 
exert all their sportive mimickries, and are easdy restrained b} correction. 

In their native woods they are not less the pests of man than of other animals. 
The monkeys, says a lraveller,(^^) are in possession of <‘very forest where they 
reside, and may be considered as the masters of the place. Neither the tiger, 
nor the lion itself, will venture to dispute the dominion, since these, from the 
tops of trees, continually carry on an offensive war, and by tbeir agility escape 
all possibility of pursuit. Nor have the birds less to tear from their eontiimal 
depredations; for, as these harmless inhabitants ot the wood nsnaliy build upon 
trees, the monkeys are for ever on the watch to find out and rob their nests ; and 
such is their petulant delight in mischief, that they will fling tbcir eggs against 
the ground when they want appetite or im lination to devour them. 

There is but one animal in all the forest that ventures to o])pnse the monkey, 
and that is the serpent. The larger snakes are oiten seen winding n]i llie trees 
where the monkeys reside ; and, when the\ liapjien to surfirise them sleeping, 
swallow them whole before the little animals have time to make a deieiiee. Jii 
thi.s mariner, the two most niiscliievous kinds in all nature keep the whole forest 
between them ; both equally formidable to each othiT, and tor ever employed 
in mutual hostilities. The monkeys in general inhabit tiie tops ot the trees, and 
the serpents cling to the branches nearer the bottom; and in this manner they 
are for ever seen near each other, like enernie.s in the same field of battle. 

Iiortion of some brawny blacksmith or hero and soft as silk. I'hc animal was u'ckoucd 
of the ring. Om deceased friend, we under- of a \eiy lare descuptioii ; so niiicli so, as to 
stand, used, at all events, to blandish bis j)ot excite gieat wonder and adiniiation among 
of ]K)rter by its assistance, in a style that the natives, who repiesentetl th.it such a 
would have done honour to any of us; and creature had never but once, to then knuw- 
would swill it off, apparently with ipiite a ledge, been seen in tliose jiaits ; and then 
human leJish. His attentions to a dog that tlie king of Ava sent down a golden cage, 
used to be a frequent visiter at his cage, with a host of jieople to escort the animal to 
W'ere, we aie told, in the veiy best style of the golden presence, and expended, liesides, 
dignified iiatioiiizmg; nor did the little far 20,000 mpees iii sacntices and public re- 
vounte seem to recognise any diflerence be- joicmgs ; auguiuig, fiom the anival of the 
tween the pet of lus biother quaduiped’s paw, extiaunlinaiy stiangei, the most hajipy pre- 
and tliat of the whitiT-skiiined and shorter- sages of good foitune. In the present in- 
fingered animal. This jolly tipplei, how- stance, the creature was untortiiiiately of too 
ever, “ life‘.N idle business o’er,” sunk at last young and tender an age when caught. A 
iiniler a confiiined dropsy, tlie effect, we fear, Burmese fioman, who was nursing an infant 
of his plentiful potations, leaving only tlie oi her own, requested jiermission to suckle it, 
nu-mory of his fate as a warning to all sur- and very fairly divided her niaternal attention 
vivmg debauchees. — Aucana oy Science, between the two. The animal lived in appa^ 
1^29. rent good health and spiiits for six days ; 

but, whether it was that its nursing disagreed 

* Wii*TE Monkey. — A peifectly white with it, or that it was naturally very delicate, 
monkey was caught in Apnl, 1827, at Ram- it died on the seventh day. — Arcana of 
me. The hair on its body was white, curly. Science, 1828. 

{g') Ikescription Histoiique de Macacar, n. 
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The enmity of these animals to mankind is partly ridiculous and partly formi- 
dable. They seem, says Le Corate and others, to have a peculiar instinct in 
Hiscoverinff their foes ; and are perfectly skilled, when attacked, in mutually 
defending and assisting each other. When a traveller enters among these 
woods, they consider him as an invader upon their dominions, and join all to 
repel the intrusion. At first they survey him with a kind of insolent curiosity. 
They jump from branch to branch, pursue him as he goes along, and make a 
loud chattering, to call the rest of their companions together. They then begin 
their hostilities by grinning, threatening, and flinging down the withered branches 
at him, which they break from the trees : they even take their excrements in 
their hands, and throw them at his head. 7'hus they attend him wherever he 
goes ; jumping from tree to tree with such amazing swiftness that the eye can 
scarce attend their motions. 

The curiosity of the Europeans has, in some measure, induced the natives of 
the places where these animals reside to catch or take them alive by every art 
they are able. The usual way, in such case, is to shoot the female as she carries 
her young, and then both, td' course, tumble to the ground. But even this is 
not easily performed; for, if the animal be not killed outright, it will not fall — 
but, clinging to some branch, continues, even when dead, its former grasp, and 
n'tnains on the tree* where it was sfiot until it drops off by putrefaction. In this 
manner it is totally lost to the pursuer; for to attempt climbing the tree, to bring 
either it or the young one down, would probably be fatal, from the number of 
serpents that are hid among the branches. For this reason the sportsman always 
takes care to aim at the head; which, if he hits, the monkey falls directly to the 
ground, and the young one comes down, at the same time, clinging to its dead 
parent. 

The Europeans, along tlie coast of Guinea, often go into the woods to shoot 
monkeys ; and nothing pleases the negroes more than to see these animals drop, 
atjairist which they have the greatest animosity. They consider them, and not 
without reason, as (he most mischievous and tormenting creatures in the world; 
and are happy to see their numbers destroyed upon a double account — as well 
because they dread their devastations, as because they love their flesh. The 
monkey, vvhich is always skinned before it is eaten, when served up at a negro 
feast, looks so like a child that an European is shocked at the very sight. I'he 
natives, however, who are not so nice, devour it iis one of the highest delicacies, 
and assiduously attend our sportsmen to profit by the spoil. 

The negroes consider these animals as their greatest plague; and, indeed, 
they do incredible damage wlieii they come in companies to lay waste a field of 
Indian corn or rice, or a plantation of sugar-canes. They carry off as much as 
they are able, and they destroy ten times more than they bear away. Tbeir 
manner of plundering is pretty much like that of the baboons, already mentioned, 
in a garden. 

The chief food of the monkey tribe is fruits, the buds of trees, or succulent 
roots and jilarits. They all, like man, seem fond of sweets ; and, particularly, 
the pleasant juice of the palm-tree and the sugar-cane. VYith these the fertile 
regions in whicli they are bred seldom fail to supply them ; but when it happens 
that these fail, or that more nourishing food becomes more agreeable, they eat 
insects and worms ; and, sometimes, if near the coasts, descend to the sea-shore, 
where they eat oysters, crabs, and shell-tish.(j;') 

(^) I1a)iit.s of Monkeys — Their manner that animal ti kes refuge, and the crab fasten- 
of managing an oyster is extraordinary ing upon it, tliey witluliaw it with a jerk, and 
enough, but it is too well attested to fail of thus pull their prey upon shore. Tins habit 
our assent. As tlie oysters in the tnipical ot laying traps loi other animals makes them 
climates are generally larger than with us, very cautious tf being enti aped themselves ; 
the monkeys, when they go to the sea-side, and I uin assumed, by many persons of credit, 
pick up a stone and clap it between the open- that no snare, how nicely baited soever, will 
Jiig shells: this prevents them from closing, take the monkey ot the West Indian Islands; 
and the monkey then eats the tish at his lor, having been accustomed to the cunning 
ease. They olten also draw crabs from the ol man, it opposes its natural distrust to 
water by putting their tad to the hole where human artifice. 
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The monkey generally brings forth one at a time, and sometimes two. They 
are rarely found to breed when brought over into Europe ; but of those that do, 
they exhibit a very striking picture of parental affection. The male and female 
are never tired of fondling their young one. When in a state of domestic tame- 
ness, these animals are very amusing, and often fill up a vacant hour when other 
amusement is wanting. There are few that are not acquainted with their various 
mimiekries, and their capricious feats of activity. But it is generally in company 
with other animals of a more simple disposition that their tricks and superior 
instincts i4e shown : they seem to take a delight in tormenting them ; and 1 have 
seen one .f^them amusing itself for hours together in imposing upon the gravity 
of a 

As of all savages those of Africa are the most brutal, so, of all countries, the 
monkeys of Africa are the most expert and entertaining. The monkeys of Ame- 
rica are, in general, neither so sagacious nor so tractable, nor is their form so 
nearly approaching that of man. The monkeys of the new continent may be 
very easily distinguished from those of the old by three marks. Those of the 
ancient continent are universally found to have a naked callous substance 
behind, upon which they sit, which those of America are entirely without : those 
also of the ancient continent have the nostrils differently formed, more resem- 
bling those of men, the boles opening downward ; whereas the American mon- 
keys have them opening on each side : those of the ancient world have pouches 
on each side the jaw, into which they put their provisions, which those of Ame- 
rica are without; lastly, none of the monkeys of the ancient continent hang by 
the tail, which many of the American sorts are known to do. By these marks 
the monkeys of either continent may be readily distinguished from each other, 
and prized accordingly. The African monkey, as 1 am assured, requires a 
longer education, and more correction, than that of America ; but it is at last 
found capable of more various powers of imitation, and shows a greater degree 
of cunning and activity. 

Buffon, who has examined this race of imitative beings with greater accuracy 
than any other naturalist before him, makes but nine species of monkeys belong- 
ing to toe ancient continent, and eleven belonging to the new. To all these he 
gives the names which they go by in their respective countries ; which, undoubt- 
edly, is the method least hame to error, and the most proper for imitation.'^ 

THE MAKI. — The last of the monkey kind are the Makies ; which have no 
other pretensions to be placed in this class, except that of having hands like the 
former, ^d making use of them to climb trees or to pluck their food. The first 
of this kind is the Mococo ; a beautiful animal, about the size of a common cat, 
blit the body and limbs slenderer, and of a longer make. It has a very long tail, 
at least double the length of its body ; it is covered with fur, and marked alter- 
nately with broad rings of black and white. But what it is chiefly remarkable 
for, besides the form of its hands and feet, is the largeness of its e}e8, which are 

(g) Anecdote. — Erasmus tells us of a place ; and the disappointed weasel was too 
large monkey, kept by Sir Thomas More, much fatigued to renew its operations, 
that, one day diverting itself in his garden, * Vauieties ok this Species. — 0f the 
where some tame rabbits were kept, played mat number of species, upwards of one hun- 
several of Us usual pranks among them, while dred which are now known and characterized, 
the rabbits scarce well knew what to make of very few are distinguished from their imme- 
their new acquaintance. In the mean time, diate fellows by striking and strongly-marked 
a weasel, that came for very different purposes characters, either physical or muraL Th 
than those of entertainment, was seen peering groups, too, are connected by such gradiia 
about the place in which the rabbits were fed, and easy transitions, that although the typica 
pid endeavouring to make its way by remov- forms of each, isolated from the mass and 
ing a board that closed their hutch. While placed in contrast with each other, unques- 
the monkey saw no danger, it continued a tionably exhibit many broadly-distinguishing 
calm spectator of the enemy’s efforts ; but peculiarities, yet the entire series offers a 
just when, by long labour, the weasel had chain so nearly complete and unbroken as 
effected its purjiobe, and had removed the scarcely to admit of being treated of in any 
board, the monkey stepped in, and, with the other way than as one homogeneous whole. — 
utmost dexterity, lastcued it again in its 
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surrounded with a broad black space, and the length of the hinder legs, whicli 
by far exceed those before. 


When it sleeps, it brings its nose 
to its belly, and its tail over its 
head. When it plays it uses a 
sort of galloping, with its tail 
raised over its back, which keeps 
continually in motion. The head 
is covered with dark ash-co- 
loured hair ; the back and sides 
with a red ash-colour, and not 
so dark as on the head ; and the 
whole glossy, soft, and delicate, 
smooth to the touch, and stand- 
ing almost upright, like the pile 



ol velvet. It is a native of (The Ring-tailed Monkey.) 

Madagascar; appears to be a 


liHrmless, gentle animal ; and though it resembles the monkey in many respects, 
it has neither its malice nor its mischief: nevertheless, like the monkey, it seems 
to he always in motion ; and moves, like all four-handed animals, in an oblique 
direction. 


A second of this kind, which is also a native of Madagascar, is the Mongooz ; 
which is less than the fonner, with a soft, glossy rube, but a little curled. The 
nose also is thicker than that of tlie mococo ; their eyes are black, with orange- 
coloured circles round the pupil, and the tail is of one uniform colour. As to 
the rest, it is found of various colours, some being black, others brown ; and its 
actions somewhat resemble those of a monkey. 

The Vari is much larger than either of the former ; its hair is much longer, 
and it has a kind of ruff round the neck, consisting of very long hair, by which 
it may be easily distinguished from the rest. It differs also in its disposition, 
which is fierce and savage ; as also in the loudness of its voice, which somewhat 
resembles the roaring of the lion. This also is a native ot‘ Madagascar. 

To this tribe we may refer a little four-handed animal, of the island of Ceylon, 
which Buffon calls the Lori, very re- 


markable for the singularity of its 
figure. This is, of all other animals, 
the longest in proportion to its size, 
iiaving nine vertebrae in the loins; 
whereas other quadrupeds have 
only 8even.(^') The body appears 
still the longer by Iiaving no tail. 
Ill other respects, it resembles those 
of the maki kind, as well in its 
hands and feet, as in its snout, and 
ill the glossy qualities of its hair. 
It is about the size of a squirrel ; 



(Tin* llcJ-t.Lik-d Mv>nk«*v ) 


and apfxears to be a tame, harmless, little animal. 


THE VARIED MONKEY, OR MONA, is the best known of all the 
monkey tribe, being more frequently brought into Europe than any other. It 
is a native of Barbary and other northern parts of Africa, Arabia, and Persia, 
where it is called the Mona, from which our general terra is derived. 

Its nose is short and thick ; its face of a dark lead colour ; the beard on each 
side long, and of a greenish yellow ; the top of the head is bright yellow, 
treckled with black; back and sides deep brown, with black freckles; legs, 
feet, and tail, black; inside of the thighs of a pale blue colour, thinly covered 
with whitish hairs ; and on each aide of the rump, close by the tail, is a large 
white spot. 


Buflou, vol. xjtvi. p. 274. 
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Hewick illustrates one in lus work, iroin a living specimen, wLich be say« 


WHS remarkably gentle, 
tame, and familiar; and 
seemed to have some at- 
tachment to those with 
whom it was acquainted. 
Its length was eighteen 
inches ; tail about two 
feet. It was fed with 
bread, roasted meat, and 
fruit of all kinds, of which 
t was particularly fond. 

THE OPPOSSUM, 
AND J TS KINDS.— 
To these four-handed ani- 
mals of the ancient con- 
tinent, we may add the 
four-handed animals of 
the new, that use their 
hands like the former, as 



well as their tails, and that (The Monu Moukej.) 

fill up the chasm between 

the monkey tribe and the lower orders of the forest. 

The first and the most remarkable of this tribe is the Oppossmn, an animal 
found both in North and 


South America, of the 
size of a small cat. The 
head resembles that of a 
fox ; it has fifty teeth in 
all ; but two great ones 
in tile midst, like those 
of a rat. The eyes are 
little, round, clear, live- 
ly, and placed upright ; 
the ears are long, broad, 
and transparent, like 
those of the rat kind ; 
its tail also increases 
the similitude, being 
round, long, a little 
hairy in the beginning, 
but quite naked towards 
the end. I'he fore legs 
are short, being about 



(Tho Vuginiaji Oifpussum ) 


three inches long, while those behind are about four. The feet are like hands. 


each having five toes or fingers, with white crooked nails, and rather longer 
Dehind than before. Jhit it is particular in this animal that the thumb on the 
uinder legs wants a nail; whereas the lingers arc furnished with clawed nails as 
usual. 


But that which distinguishes this animal from all others, and what has excited 
the wonder of mankind for more than two centuries, is the extraordinary con- 
formation of its belly, as it is found to have a false womb, into which the young, 
when brought forth in the usual manner, creep, and continue for some da> s 
longer to lodge and suckle securely. This bag, if we may so call it, being one 
of the most extraordinary things in natural history, requires a more minute 
description.'^ Under the belly of the female is a kind of slit or opening, of 


PouciiED Animals. — This race was pletely in geneial organization, ns well as in 
known at tirst only m America: all the spe- this [leculiar coiifonnatioii of tlie genitrils, 
cies found on that continent agree so com- tliat Linnaius found in tliern the rl<” ' > 
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fthoiit three inches : this opening is composed of a skin, which makes a bag 
iiiU rnally, which is covered on the inside with hair, and in this bag are the teats 
ot the female, and into it the young, when brought forth, retire, either to suckle 
or to escape from danger. I^his bag has a power of opening and shutting at the 
v\ill of the animal ; and this is performed by means of several muscles, and two 
bones, tliat are fitted for this purpose, and that are jieculiar to this animal only, 
'riiese two bones are placed befoic the on pubis, to w hich they are joined at the 
base ; they are about two inches long, and grow smaller and smaller to their 
extremities. These support the muscles that serve to open the bag, and give 
them a fixture. I'o these muscles there are antagonists, that serve, in the same 
manner, to shut the bag ; and this they perform so exactly, that in the living 
animal the opening can scarcely be discerned, except when the sides are forcibly 
draw'll asunder. The inside of this bag is furnished with glands that exude a 
musky substance, which communicates to the flesh of the animal, and renders it 
nnfil to be eaten. It is not to be supposed fhat this is the place where the 
young are ('onreived, as some have been led to imagine ; for tin* oppossum has 
another womb, like that oftl c generality of animals, in which generation is*per- 
formed in the ordinal v manner. The bag we have been deseriliing maj rather 
be considered as a supplemental womb. In the leal womb the little animal is 
jiartly brought to j)ei t('cti«)ii ; in the ordinary one it receives a kind of addi- 
tional iiicnbatioii ; and acipures at last strength enough to fblhiw the dam wher- 
evtT she goes. have many reasons to supjiose that the \onng of this animal 
are all brought forth inematnrely, or befoie they have acipiired that degree of 
perfection which is (onimoii in other qnadiiipeds. ^Fhe little ones, when first 
jirodmed, are in a iiMiuier but hall completed; and some travellers assert that 
they are at tliat time not ninth laiger than llics. We are assured, also, that, 
imimnliately on (juitting the real womb, tht‘) creej) into the false one, where 
they (‘ontniue tixtd to the teat until they have strength snllicient to venture oiiee 
more into the open air, and share tiie fatigues of the parent. Uiloa assures us 
that lie has found live of these little creatures hidden in the bell} of the dam 
three da\s after she was dead, still alive, and a*ll clinging to the teat with great 
t'vidity. It IS probable, therefore, that, upon their first entering tlie false womb, 
they seldom stir out IVorn tluMice; but when more advaneed they venture forth 
several times in (he <lay ; and, at hast, seldom make use of their retreat, except 
til cases of necessity or danger. Travellers are nut agreed in their accounts of 

11 Hiiigle genus, which he calk'd Didvlp/iis, oi it. M. d’Ahoville then (lotennined to seize 
tiouljlc wuinl»cd. and exuimne her : the pouch, the aperture of 

Al'terwaiii.s, lioni the Kast Indies, and still which had widened hetoie, was now nearly 
later from llu* legions of AuslialaMu. aiiiiiials cljsi-d j a shiny secietiuii moistened the hairs 
ai lived, etpiallv distinguished 1)) the posses- on its circumtiTencc. t)n the fifteenth day, 
Sion of tlie ahiloniMial poiu li. a finger was introduced into the poiuli, luid 

At liist, an opinion aiose that the young of a louiid body about the sr/e of a pea was 
these animals weie actually pioduced lu the plainly felt at the hottoin. This exainiiiation 
.ihdomuial jioucli beside the niainma* of the was made with difficult}, on account ot the 
mother. This notion is also common in Vir- impatience of the mothei, who had before this 
guiia even among ph)hicians. Beverly says been always very mild and tuuiijuil. On the 
that the young oppossum exists in the talse seventeenth, she peimitted a luither exaiui- 
lielly, without ever enteiing the tiue, and are nation, and M. d'AboviIle discovered two 
developed on the teals of the mother Two bodies about the size of a pea. Theie was, 
o[)j>ossums, male and female, were doinesti- howevei, a great number ot these young ones, 
cated mthe houseof M. d’Aboville, in 17«3; On the twenly-fifih day, they moved veiy 
these animals copulated, and the etiects weie jH'rceptibly, yielding to the touch; on the lor- 
attentively observed by that gentleman. In tietli, the iHiiich was sufficiently open for them 
about ten days the edge of the oiitice of the to be plainly distinguished; and on the six- 
jiouch grew thicker — a pheiioineiiou which tieth, when the mother lay down, they were 
atteiwunls grew more j>eicej)tible. As the seen hanging to the teats, some outside the 
pouch increased in size, the oritice widened, pouch, some inside. The nipple is about two- 
On the thirteenth day, the finiiale did not eighths of an inch in length; but it soon 
quit her letieat exci'pt to eat, drink, and eva- dues up, and at last diops off, after tile man- 
cuate : on the tourteenth slie did not stir lium iier of the umbilical cord.— C uvier. 
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the time which these animals take to continue in the false womb : some assure 
us they remain there for several weeks; and others, more precisely, mention a 
month. During this period of strange gestation, there is no difficulty in opening 
the bag in which they are concealed : they may be reckoned, examined, and 
handled, without much inconvenience ; for they keep tixed to the teat, and cling 
there as firm as il’ they made a part of the body of the animal that bears them. 
When tliey are grown stronger, they drop from the teat into tlie bag in which 
they are contained ; and, at last, find their way out in search of more copious 
subsistence. Still, however, the false belly serves them for a retreat, either when 
they want to sleep or to suckle, or when they are pursued by an enemy. Tlie 
dam, on such occasions, opens her bag to receive them, which they enter, 

Pure formidine turpi 

Scandunt rursus equum ei uoU cuuduatur u olvo. 

The oppossum, when on the ground, is a slow, helpless animal : the forma- 
tion of its hands are alone sufficient to show its incapacity of running with any 
degree of swiftness^ but, to counterbalance this inconvenience, it climbs trees 
with* great ease and expedition.(^) It chiefly subsists upon birds, and hides 
among the leaves of the trees to seize them by surprise. It often also hangs by 
the tail, which is long and muscular; and, in this situation, for hours together, 
with the head downwards, it keeps watching for its prey. If any lesser animal, 
which it is able to overcome, passes underneath, it drops upon it with deadly 
aim and quickly devours it. By means of its tail, the oppossum also slings 
from one tree to another, hunts insects, escapes its pursuers, and provides for its 
safety. It seems to be a creature that lives upon vegetables, as well as animal 
substances, roots, sugar-canes, the bark, and even the leaves of trees. It is 
easily tamed, but it is a disagreeable domestic, as well troin its stupidity and 
figure as its scent, which, however fragrant in small quantities, fails not to be 
ungrateful when copiously supplied. 

An animal, greatly resembling the former,(^) is the Mannose, which is found 
in the same continent. It seems only to 
differ in size, being less ; and, instead of a 
to receive its young, has only two lon- 
gitudinal folds near the thighs, within which 
the young, which are prematurely brought 
fortn, as in the last instance, continue to 
suckle. The young of these, when first 
reduced are not above the size of a bean, 
ut continue sticking to the teat until they . 

have arrived at greater maturity. ^ pi-oHsum ) 

The Cayopolin is somewhat larger than the former; and a good deal resem- 
bling it in habits and figure, exc^t that its snout is more pointed, its tail longer 
in proportion, and its colour difierent, being of an ash, somewhat inclining lo 
yellow ; however, I should suppose it to be only a variety of the former. 

To this number we may add the Phalanger, so called by Button ; a good dt al 
resembling the former, but distin- 
guished by the fashion of its hinder 
hands; the thumb and the fore 
finger being joined together, ex- 
cept at the extiemities. This ani- 
mal is about the size of a rat ; and 
has, accordingly, by some been 
called the Rat of Surinam. 

The last animal of this class is 
called, by Buffon, the Tarsier. 

This extraordinary little animal 
resembles the former in having 
four hands and a long tail , but it 
(y) Buflon, vol. p. 174. 




(Tl»e rimUiugei.) 

Q;> Ibid., p. 212. 
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(liflera ver^ much in the extreme leiigtli of i(a hinder legs, which are longer llian 
the rest ol its ^hole body. The bones of that part of the foot called (he tarsus 
are likewise so very long that from thence the animal lias received its name : 
the tail is naked in the middle and hairy only at both extremities: its hair is 
woolly, soft, and a deep ash colour. As to llie rest, it is unknown irom wduit 
country this animal was brought ; but the naturalist;, from whom we have its 
description, supposes it to be a native of America. 


CHAP. XXI. 

OF THE KANGAROO.* 

Nearly allied to the last kind in having a pouch for the security of its yonng, 
but differing in many 
other particulars of its 
iorm and manners, is liie 
Kangaroo. The first dis- 
covery of this singular 
animal was made in 1770, 
during the period in which 
our celebrated navigator* 

(^^apt.Cook, was exploring 
that part of the coast of 
Australia wiiicli is now 
called New South Wales. 

“ On Friday, June 2'2nd, 

(he says,) a party who 
were engaged in shooting 
pigeons for the use of the 
nick of the sliifi. saw' an 
uniiiral wliich they de- 
scribed to be as large as 
a greyhound, of a slender 
make, of a mouse colour, and ♦•xtremely swift.” The following day the same 
kind of animal was again seen b> a greai many other people. On the 24th it 
was seen by Capt, Cook himself, wno, walking at a little distance from the 
shore, observed a quadruped, which he thought bore some resemblance to a 
greyhound, and was of a light mouse colour, with a long tail, and which he 
should have taken for a kind of wild dog, ha I not its extraordinary manner of 
It aping, instead of rnuiiing, conv inced him of the contrary. Sir Joseph (then 
Mr.) Hanks, whose association with Capt. Cook rendered that voyage so pecu- 
liarly fortunate for the interests of natural history, having obtained a transient 
view of it, immediately concluded it to be an aniniHl perfectly new and luade* 
scribed. 

On the 17th of July, this gentleman, accompanied by a small |>arty, went out 
at dawn of day in quest of discoveries in natural history ; aud^ in a walk of 
many miles, at length saw four of these animals, two of whirh were rliased by 
liis gievliound, but readily outstripped their pursuer, and threw him out to a 
gieat distance by leaping over the long giasa, w hicli prevented the dog from 
lunnitig to advantage. All that could then he distinctly observed W'&.s, the 
animal in aome degree resembled llie Jerboa in its manner of springing forward 
on the hind legs, instead of running in the manner of other quadruped. 

* Tlio kuiigrtioo vs a discovery since the that is interesting of that anirnal from tht 
lime of Goidsmilh, we therelbrc insert .ill oliscrvations of Bubaeqneut natuiarnU.-.-KD, 



(Thu Kangai-go.) 
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The slKht of a creature so extraoidinary could not fail to Excite, in the mind 
of a philosophic observer, the most ardent wishes fo^ a complete examination. 
These were at length gratified : Mr. Gore, one of the associates in the expedi- 
tion of Capt. Cook, having been so fortunate as to shoot one in the course of a 
few days *, and it seems to have been from this specimen that the figure given 
in Hawksworth's Voyage was drawn. 

The term Kangaroo is borrowed from the natives of Australia; and the Inst 
syllable of this word, it may be observed, seems to be a generic appellative sig- 
nifying quadruped " or beast,” for we find it again in Poto-roo, by which 
they designate the Kangaroo Rat; Wha-tapoa-roo, the native name for the Le- 
munne (tppossiim ; and in Hepoona-roo^ the native name of the Petauriis, or 
FlWng Oppossum. 

The Iiiboiirs and researches of modern naturalists have been repaid by tin* 
discovery of several other species of kangaroo, in 'iddition to the large one first 
seen and described. One of the most elegant of the species is the banded kan- 


garoo, discovered by the Frencli natura 

^ • Genus MiVcaopus. — This genus is di- 

vided into two groups ; but of the various indi- 
viduals, we content ourselves with a note on 
the Fusciated Kangaioo, the most elegant spe- 
cies of this extiaoidinavy lace. .It is scaicely so 
laige as a labhit, and is easily distinguishahle 
from all the otlier known species hy twelve oi 
fifteen bands disposed tiansveisel} across the 
hack : these bunds are, nauuw, oi u i eddish 
brown colour, less legular and decided ovei 
the shoulders, wlieie they commence, hut 
becoming mine distinct and of a deepei 
brown as they descend towards the tail, at 
the base of which they terminate. The hands 
are gradually lost on the sides of the body, 
and no truce of them can be perceived at the 
under part. The head and the feet of a light 
yellovv colour; the under part of the body is 
of a clear grey approaching to white ; the rest 
of the body is the colour of a hare, more or 
less deep in different imliviiluals. The ears 
in this species are proportionately shorter than 
in any other; it is the same with resjwct to 
the tail, which, being depiived of hair, pre- 
sents considerable resemblance to that of a 
very large rat. In other respects, the pyra- 
midable form of the body, the disproportionate 
■i^e of the hind legs, the disposition and pio- 
portions of the toes and claws, are the same 
as in other kangaroos. 

The banded or fasciated kangaroo inhabits 
the thi-ee islands called after Bernier, Doore, 
and Dirk- Hattraich, and has not been met with 
on the continent of Australia, or in any other of 
the islands which the French iiatuialists suc- 
cessively touched at. They also remaik that 
the other species of kangaroo seem to be con- 
fined to a similarly limited range of counhy; 
to be fixed by natuie to such and such islands, 
without any individual appearing to break 
the limits assigned to its secies. The 
smaller species ot kangaroo, being compara- 
t vely deprived of any means of attack or 
deleuce, resemble, ui their gentle and timid 
character, the hurevs and other feeble ouadru- 
|>eds of oia owm cliniatis. The slightest 


lists, Peroii and Le Sutuir.^ 

noise alarms them ; a lneatli of wind agitat- 
ing the hushes is sufficient to jmt them to 
flight. On this account, notwithstanding 
their great abundance at the Island ot Bi i- 
mer, their capture was extieniely difficult and 
precarious. Concealed and defended hy the 
iinpeiietiable jungles, these animals weie 
enabled to hiave with impunity the ctull and 
activity of their pursiieis. When diiven at 
last fiom these asylums, they escaped hy un- 
known lontes, and daited lapidly ados', (he 
open space to some neighbouring Imsli, 
thiough (he inextricable inteitextiiie of which 
it seemed inconceivable how these delicate 
creatines coidd force a jiassage ; but, upon a 
closer examiiuiliun, it was lound that tliey 
had formed in every' hnsli many little coveied 
ways, coinmencing at diffiient paits ot tlio 
ciicumference, and leading to the ceiifie of 
file jungle, tioni which, when attacked, they 
could select an outlet from among numerons 
diffi ient loiites. But these attempts at e.scapc 
were mostly fatal to them when the outlets 
were once discovered ; as, in that case, llie 
hunters stationed themselves in readiness to 
knock down the uffiighted animals, while 
others beat the ..bushes with long staves to 
scare them from their Indiug place. To the 
Flench iiatuialists abovementiuiied, the tl.i- 
vour of these animals resembled that of tlie 
hare, hut was more aiomutic, in consequence 
of the peculiar nature of the plants on winch 
they fed, which were all ot uii odonfeions 
kind. They assert that tins 'species affbids 
hy far (he best food of any of tlie kungaiuo 
kind, and strongly recommend its iiitiodnc- 
tioii into Euiope, both on that ground, as well 
as its beauty. 

“ At the period,” they observe, “ when we 
were on these coasts, all the lull-grown females 
had in their pouch a tolerably sized young 
one, which they strove todelend and pieserve 
with an admirable degree of courage. When 
wounded, they fled, bearing along their \oung 
one in the pouch, and did not abandon it 
until being oveicome witli latigue, and ex- 
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All these animals are remarlcable for the extreme disproportion snhsisting 
between their fore and hind extremities. One inij^ht almost say that the whole 
of the upper part of the body had been in some measure sacriticed to the lower. 


haustwl by loss of blood, they were unable anatomists the marsupial bones, llie natwr- 
uny loiij;er to curry it ; then they would stop, alist has borrowed a term from the s.une 
and Kitting upright on their hind legs, would source to designate the animals endowed with 
assist the young one out of the pouch with this abdominal bag ; and all the great Aus- 
their fore legs, and endeavour, as it were, to traiiuii family of quadrupeds, together with 
direct it to tlic place where it could find the the oppossuins of America, are included by 
most easy means of escape. Tims disembar- Cuvier in an order called Mnrsrtpiata^ marsn- 
russed, they would then continue their flight pud or pouched animals. The yotuig in all 
witli as much rapidity as their powers would this tribe are received into tlie pouch wlien 
peimit ; but if the puisiiit was given over or of an extremely minute sue, and there acquire, 
slackened, they would tlien he seen to return as in a second womb, their pnncipal growth, 
to the bush which protected their young; to It was from this peculiarity that Linnsus 
call them liy a suit of grunt peculiar to them; gave to the genus most anciently known, the 
and, on then retiiin, atfectionately to caress epithet Dtdetphis. The i)e<;^liarity of this 
tin in as if to dissqmte their alann, again mode of generation has reiulereil it a subject 
to receive them in the pouch, and to seek, oi gieat interest m a scientific m>int of view, 
with their helovefl burthen, some other jungle Some of the particulars that have been no- 


remote from tlie persecution of tlie hunter. 
Similar ]jr(>ofs ol intelligence and afliection, 
hut still more touching, were exhibited by 
tl.e piHir molheis when they felt themselves 
mortally woumWd ; all their cares were then 
directed to the safety of their offspring; far 
iiom seeking to save themselies, they would 
stand still beneath the blows of the hunter, 
and Iheir last efllbrlK would he given to the 
preservation of their young. Generous devo- 
tion ! of which the hi.stoiy of animals offers 
so many examples, and which we are often 
refluce<l to envy. 

“ During our sojourn at the Islaml of Bit- 
hut, we tiKik several of these young kanga- 
roos ; they were, however, too feelile, and 
survixed their captivity but a short time. 
C)ne alone lived and became tame, this am- 
iiial ate bread with readuiess, and was jiaiti- 
culaily fond of the sugaied water v Inch was 
offered to it. This last taste seems the more 
exticioidiiuiry, as, in the deseit islaiuls which 
these animals inhabit, exery kind of fiesh 
xvater is constantly wantiugt This young 
kangaroo was killed accidentally at Timor: 
\ve felt its loss the less sensibly, because, 
having hilt one, we could not hope to have 
naturalized it in Kiiroja* ; hut this first at- 
tempt IS enougli to prove with cerfainty, tluit 
tin* s]>ecies can accomnnwhite itself very 
readily to the cares and .society of man ; and 
we repeat, that it would be a valuable acqui- 
sition for our parks and pleasure grounds.*' 
The pouch uliovementioned, which Nature 
has given the kangaroo for the defence and 
shelter of her offspring, is not confined to this 
genus, but is found in females of all the qua- 
diupeds of New Holland, with the exception 
of the native dog, a species of water-iat, the 
])!irudoxicul jilatypus, and the porcupine ant- 
eater; the two latter have, however, the j>ecu- 
liar hones which, fiom a supposition of their 
fcuppornng the pouch, have l-eeii termed by 


tice<l may he briefly alludefl to. The Count 
Ahoville attentively watched a pair of oppos 
sums which he kept m his house. On the 
fifteenth day oi gestation he found, on intro- 
ducing his finger into the pouch, a ruiiiid 
body of tlie size of a pea ; on the seventeenth 
day lie could detect txvo similarly foimed 
bodies; on the sixtieth day a numlier of 
young ones could be seen lu the pouch, liang- 
ing trom the teats. 

Dr. Ballon, an American physician, has 
observed that the young oppossum iv liorn 
without form, a mere gelatinous ma.ss, with- 
out tiace of eyes or ears, weighing not more 
than a single gi-ain, though coming from a 
jmient as bugi* as a lat. These germs adhen* 
to tlu‘ nijuile, aiul giow from thence without 
quitting It till they attain the size of a rat ; 
the} tlieu leturn to the pouch for the purposes 
of sucking, or when they reipiire shelter. 
According to him, uterine gestation lasts from 
txventy-one to twent}-six days. 

M. Rengger, aho, slates that the gestation 
of tlie. opjHisMim, observed in a species be has 
termeil iMvlphis Aznro*. lasts twi-nt} -five 
days' ; but, according to tins author, tho 
}ouiig, when they are leceived into the pouch, 
are half an inch in length, naked, with the 
head verj’ large, the e}eK closed, the nostrils 
and the mouth open, the ears folded, the lore 
Hiid hind legs cuissed in Iront of the bqrly, 
and the tail turned tOM'auls the same part, 
lu this state, they mam test no signs of life 
wlien touched or irritated. Shortly after 
birth, they are found suspended by the mouth 
to tlie nipi'los, hut without lieing coherent 
with them They remain attached to the 
nipples seven weeks, when their eyes are for 
tlie first time opened ; they then begin to quit 
the |H)uch — a sort of second hiith ; and after- 
wards leturn to it at inteivalsfoi iiourishmeut 
and pioteclion. — Zooi,ogicai, Magazinb. 
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Hie binder 4iinbs possess an astonisbin^r power, from their bidk and length ; 
while the tail, tVorn its tiiickness and the strength of its irHisdeii, seems, as it 
were to form a fifth extremity. The fore legs, on tlie contrary, are very simi 
and small; the neck tapers to the head, which is itself small and (apering. This 
conformation permits them to assume and maintain the erect position, during 
which the tail forms with the hind legs a firm tripod, or basis of support, the 
disarrangement of whose equilibrium is little risked by the lightness of the super- 
incumbent parts; and the kangaroo in this position derives additional support 
and stability from the length of its feet — a peculiarity from which the generic 
terra Macropus is derived. The fore feet are armed with five strong claws, 
which are of a three-sided figure, with a fiat surface below, and slightly arched ; 
the toes are very free and movable, and tlms adapted in some degree tor grasp- 
ing. 14ie hind feet have only four toes, the two innermost of which are nidi- 
raentary, and enveloped in a single sheath of skin as far as the claws, which are 
small, curved, and distinct; the next toe is very large and long, armed with a 
very povAerfiil sharp-pointed claw, or rather elongated hoof, with which the kan- 
garoo can inflict very severe wounds: the outer toe is almost as strong as the 
preceding, but is shorter and its claw somewhat weaker: the under surface of 
the foot is naked as far as tlie projecting heel or hock ; the leg is twice the Icngtli 
of the thigh. The hair of the kangaroo is of two kinds, silky and woolly ; (he 
first kind is only found on the limbs, the head, and the tail, whilst the w'oolly 
hair covers all the rest of the body ; a few short, black, stiff bristles appear on 
the upper lip, tlie eyebrow s, and beneath the eyes and the throat. The eyes arc 
large with a mild expression, the pupils large and round ; the cars are of a mo- 
derate size and simple structure ; the nostrils are patulous and surrounded by a 
hair-clad skin; the tongue is smooth; and the upper hp tbvided, like that ol tlie 
hare or rabbit. 'They are herbivorous animals, generally living in small troops 
under the guidance of an old male, frequenting the wooded regions of Australia, 
but readily propagating in our climate ; and since their flesh is esteemed lor its 
flavour, they might form a useful addition to pur stock of domesticated animals, 
a.s well as an ornament to our parks and forests. 

They appear to be a very hardy race: the naturalists who accompanied M. 
Freycinet relate that in the sterile region of the Bay of Seals, where there is an 
absolute want of fresh water, the kangaroos still find a subsistence, and satisfy 
their thirst with sen-water. On board ship, although from their digestive system 
essentially herbivorous, yet (hey would eat any kind of viand, as bread, sugar, 
and even salt beef, or old leather, &c, ; they would also drink wine or brandy. 
We linve heard tliat advantage has occasionally been taken of this aptitude (o 
drink intoxicating liquors, to occasion the ludicrous spectacle of their singular 
modes of progressive motion as modified by a state of inebriation. 

In their more leisurely motions as quadrupeds, with the four legs on the 
ground, they raise the hinder part of the body by making use of their tad ns a 
prop or support, then carrying the hind legs past the fore legs they rest them on 
the ground, and simultaneously throw forward the fore legs and the tail — on 
which again Uie body is supported while the hind legs are again brought for- 
ward, &»c. ; blit, when pushed to a swifter motion, they make leaps of trom 
twenty to thirty feet in extent, and from six to nine in lituglit, clearing the 
obstacles which impede their less gifted pursuers, and using the tail as an 
essential instrument in this vigorous species of locomotion. 

'^rhe kangaroo is hunted by the colonists with a strong race of dog, partaking 
of the qualities of (he greyhound and staghound. It is o^erved, when hard 
pressed by these pursuers in the open plains, not to use the saltatory mode of 
progression, but to run on its four legs, leaping only when it has an obstacle 
to overcome; for it appears (hat the tail cannot be brought with sufiicieiit rapi- 
dity into tlie position necessary for the performance of its part in the leap, to 
fnable the kangaroo to escape by this means when on level and nnobstnicted 
ground. The chase is not without its dangers to the dogs, 'fhe kangaroos 
inflict stunning blows with their heavy and muscular tail ; t!ie kick from the 
hindleg is otten iabil, and always inflirta a severe wouncl; the strong males 
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will also ^Mapple with llie doj^, nnti, wliilst they Iiold it in the fore p;n;H, 
tlifV 'vill tear open the belly ol tlieir enemy with the strong hinder claws. 

'hie period of gestation in the kangaroo is not yet ascertained, hut the young 
is received into the niarsupiiim, or external pouch, when of very small size. 
Sir Everard Home lourid one attached to the nipple which weighed twenty-one 
grams, and measured an inch witliout the tail ; its fore paws were tolerably 
well formed, and double the length of tlie hind ones. “ \Vhen the young,” he 
observes, ” is first attached to the nipple, the face appears to he wanting, except 
a round hole at the muzzle, to which the nipple is applied and adheres ; uoon 
after, the lips and jaws grow upon the nipple, till at last nearly half an inch of 
its length is inclosed in the mouth.” 

According to some notes made by a keeper on a kangaroo which Ixelonged 
to the Duchess of Berri, it would appear that gestation had continued from the 
6th of May to the 6th of October, viz. five months; and that the young one 
r^ilrairied in tlie pouch till the January following, when it quitted the nipple and 
came out. The exact period, however, of gestation in the kangaroo, the form 
and condition of the embryo at birth, and the precise manner in which it passes 
or is conveyed into the pouch, are points which still remain to be decided.*^ 


“ In examining the formation anil hat)its 
of the kangaroo, anil the natiiicof the country 
m which it is fouml, we sliaU be foicibly 
struck with the truth (if vhat has been re- 
marked respecting tbe lieneficent provisions 
oliservable Ihrongbont the animal kingdom 
lor the preservation of the various cieatures 
which compose it. The kangaroo inhabits a 
country where theie ar^j^ enormous tufts of the 
co.iisest grass, growing iti swamps and maishy 
giouiid,eaeh tut! being siweral feet in height, 
and at a considerable distance from each 
othei, or else tlie^ fieipient rocky oi btisl.y 
giound. Hy means of the gieat stieiigth of 
their tail and liind leit, tliey can even make 
lionnds in succession of liom twelve totwciny 
tilt III length, and sever, d feet in lunght. tjoni 
o ie tnl't of gia-'S. or tiom one rock or tmsli, 
to another, and thus escape fioin their j)ur- 
fcUfi-s. Nor IV this ail ; for such is the 


strength and rankness of the grass in New 
Holland, or at least in some paits of it where 
the kang,iroo most abounds, that if tliey pro- 
duced their young in the manner usual with 
othei quadiupeds, thi*y would either wander 
and be lost in the high glass, or, m case llie 
tUin was obliged to leave them to provide tin 
hei own safety, it would not he easy for her 
to find her )oiing again. By means, how- 
ever, of the abdomin,il jwuch, in which the 
young n^huie, and which they only leaveeither 
tor exercise and amusement, they shsue the 
fate of their dam, I have, however, lieen 
assunsl that those kangaroos, which have 
been domesticated and lired in this country' 
a»‘e guuiuall) losing the use of the pouch as 
a jdace of refuge toi their young, that the 
size and sfiength of the tail is diminishing, 
and th.it they nune trequently use all four of 
tlien feet in lunnuig.'’- Jkssk’s Gi.ka’ninos. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

OF THE ELEPHANT. 


Having j;one through the description of those qiiadriipeds that, by resembling 
each other in some strik- 
ing particular, admit ol 
being grouped together 
and considered under 
one point of view, we 
now come to those insu- 
lated sorts that bear no 
similitude with the rest, 

.'ind that to be distinctly 
described must be se- 
parately considered.'^ 

The foremost of these, 
and in every respect the 
noblest quadruped in na- 
ture, is the elephant, not 
less remarkable for its 
size than its docility and 
understanding. All his- 
torians concur in giving 
it the character of the most sagacious animal next to man ; and yet, w'ere ue to 
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* Ths Genus Elepiias. — All (he accurate 
knowledge which we at present possess rela- 
tive to the mode of propagation, the growth, 
the disposition, and faculties of the elephant, 
is founded on observations made ujKin the 
Asiatic species : and it may be doubted bow 
lar we are warranted in referring the attributes 
of this to the less commonly known elephant, 
which ranges uncontrolled in the wilds of 
Africa. Buffon, indeed, and must writeis 
previous to Cuvier, have applied the remaiks 
of observers to both Bjiecies indiscriminately, 
for it was not until they had been subjected 
to* the penetrating scrutiny of the latter cele- 
brated naturalist that their real specific difier- 
ence was distinctly pointed out. 

In this country it naturally happens, from 
our relations with the East Indies, that the 
elephant which is most commonly exhibited 
111 menageries is of the Asiatic species. The 
two young individuals, which have lieen seen 
to such advantage during the past summer 
in the gardens of the Zoological Society, are 
of this kind. In the menagerie at the Jardiii 
des Plantes, however, there is at present a fine 
young Alrican elephant {Elephas ^fricanus^ 
Cuv.), as well as a noble Asiatic one {Ekphns 
Jndtcus, Cuv.). Hence the most ample oji- 
portunitu s have l>een afforded to the eminent 
naturalists who have the charge of that tbdy 
national establishment todeteimine accuiately 
the sum and natuie of their specific diflei- 


ences, and to fuinish the world with figures 
of unquestionable fidelity, and executed under 
all the advantages of the piesent condition of 
the arts. 

The head of the elephant of Africa is 
smaller, more elongated, and less irregular in 
its contour than that of the Asiatic species. 
The suminit is rounded ins|ead of being 
divided by a central longitudinal depies.sioii. 
But the most striking feature in the African 
elephant is the enormous size of his ears, 
which extend over his slioulders, and wlien 
agitated to and fro, beat the air with a vio- 
lence and noise equal to that produced by the 
flapping of the wings of the condor or other 
huge bird. On the thick integument which 
invests the disproportionately small foot of 
the elephant five hoofs may be ob 8 er\'e(l on 
the fore foot in both species, whilst on tlie 
bind foot four hoofs are obsenrable in the 
Asiatic elephant, and three only in the A tri- 
can. We should be mistaken, however, in 
supiKisiug that the number oL toes strictly 
corresponded to these outward indications; 
fur in both sjH^cies, when the skin and flesh 
are removed and the bony framework is ex- 
posed, these huge jiroductions of natim^ are 
ween to have lieen constiuctcd on the same 
plan, and the ultimate divisions of all the four 
extremities are seen in the skeleton to be into 
five distinct parts or toes. It has lH*en oli- 
seivcd that the extremity of the jiroboscis m 
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tjike oHi idea of its capacity from its oiilwaid appearance, uesliorild brlcd to con- 
ceive very meanly of liis abilities. 'I'lie elephant, at view, prehcnts the spec- 
tator with an enormous mass of flesh that .seems scarcely animated. Its huge 
body, covered with a callous hide without hair ; its large missliapen legs that seem 


the African elephant is better constructed as 
a prehensile organ, and that he seizes thin 
substanct's with greater ease and effect than 
hit» eastern ndative. ITie tail in the African 
■{vecies is shorter by half its length than in 
the AsKitlc. These characters aie ojwn to 
siipci filial inspection, and may he readily 
seized l»y the youngest student of zoolog)' ; 
hut the most important specific distinction 
rccjuires a closer investigation : it is derived 
fiom^lie differences jvresented by the worn- 
down surfaces of the grinding teeth; — those 
of the Asiatic elephant presenting patallel 
transverse wavy ridges, while the African's 
grinders are marked by transverse lozenge- 
sti.i]>ed ridges. The tlegree of difference, 
Iheielhre, between those two animals, when 
Stiictly considered with reference to the mo- 
dern metho<lH in zoology, is even greater than 
usually sejmrates s])ecies such as the dog and 
wolf; and is etjuivaleiit rather to that which 
distinguishes the dog from the h 3 'ena. A 
distinct generic ranie (^Lthvodonte) has there- 
fore been proposed for the African elephant. 

The Asiatic elephant 'is generally seen 
inidev all the favouialde cireuiustunces that 
an assoeiatioii with miui is calculaleil to pio- 
duce. Ills wants being supjilud, his passiens 
moderateil, and his intellectual powers deve- 
loped by tuition, we find hiiu elevated to the 
higl'.CvSt degiee of peifection his nature can 
sustain: and in leliun he reiideis all his en- 
dowments subser\ient to the wants and luxu- 
ries ui Ins niaater. Hut in the histoiv of the 
elephant of Africa the scene is sadly reversed. 
In the wild regions which he tiaverses we 
find that, in his relations to mankind, mutual 
fear and deadly enmity usurp the place of 
services and henefactioiis. How often in the 
reconls of African travellers is the following 
picture presented ! A tribe of Africans, of a 
mild and unwarlike disposition, cultivate a 
lei tile spot on the hanks of some large stream, 
and svibsist on the produce of their i ice- 
grounds, fiedds of maize, and plantations of 
sugar-cane. Tin* time of liarvest having 
arrived, they rejoice at the ample store of 
nutriment jirovided for tlieii subsistence dm- 
iog the uiipioductive months. In a single 
night the holies of a season are blighted. 
With rushing noise, and the eaith tiemhliiig 
lieiieath their treiul, a held of wihl and hungiy 
elephants come suddenly upon the divotul 
settlement, attracted by the rijH'neil vegeta- 
hli's. The poor negroes, surprised iii sleep, 
and destitute of fire-anas, in vain attemjit to 
nj'pose the progress of these formidable iii- 
vadeis. Their simple huts aie overturned ; 
and Mich as arc uii.ihle to esc.ipe aie be. ten 


down with an irresistible blow of the proboscis, 
trodden under foot, or gored to death. The 
morning displays to the survivors the spot 
which had been occupied by their plantations 
converted into a wilderness and swamp ; for 
the elephants tread down and destroy more 
than the) consume. A famine succeeds, and 
pestilence, its usual concomitant ; and the 
wretched remnant of the tribe are diiveri to 
the allenmtive of perishing through hunger, 
or of selling themselves as slaves to a more 
fortunate tribe. 

But for occasional ravages of this descn|>- 
iion man takes ample vengeance, by the un- 
ceasing Wiu-fare waged against tlie offendem 
for the sake of their tusks. All the nietluxls 
of capture practi.std agaiiKst the elepliant of 
Africa have his destiuction for their end, his 
utility being cuntined to the ivov)' he furnishes 
foT coimueice ; tor the tusks of this s^iecies aie 
ver)' large, and of eipial size both in the male 
and female. W'e are informed by Ltiiider 
that the negioes iiihuhiting the hajiks oi the 
Niger employ a veiy simple stiatagein to 
insure the destiuction of their ponderous and 
dieaded neiglibour. In one of the heoteii 
tracks h) wlmdi the elephants pass down from 
the lorests to bathe m the stream, a lauci' is 
fixed in the ground, pointing towards the 
jiart from which they issue: this being coii- 
M'uled 1)) brush wiKid. jit'uetrates the abdomen 
ot the foremost elephant, who, feeling the 
smart, instead of retreating liackwards, blindly 
lushes on with augnu nted sjh'CiI, and thus is 
mortally wounded. In the neighlHWuhofxl of 
the Cape, and in other jiarts of the coast of 
Atiica, wliere commeicial settlements are situ- 
ated, and fire-arms have been iiiiroduceit. 
those weapons are commonly emplo)td. This 
iiiethurl ol destruction retpiires great coinage, 
patience, and capability of bearing fatigue, 
and is attended with consi<leral)le pirsunai 
risk to the hunters. A thud meihoil, which 
requires still moie address, consists in enticing 
the elephant to puisue a mounted hunter on 
the open plain, while the huge pursuer is 
hamstiinged hy a sahie cut inflicted by ano- 
ther hunter heliiiid him. One might infir 
fuiui the p’.evious suinm.u) of the present 
condition of the A Incan elephant, as relates 
to man, that his disposition was naturally 
vicious, and lendeied him lucapuhle ui domes- 
tication. lJut ihert^ is uo real ground for such 
a couclusum. Were the Afiicaiis laised to 
the same dt gieesof c.vilization as the Asiatic , 
there .seems little doubt hut that their sjiecies 
of elephant might he made equally useful in 
a st.ite of seivitude; for the specnui n now 
hvii'g ill the rivuib National Mcni^uit b.^ 
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E<;arcely formed for motion; its little eyes, large ears, and long trunic — all give 
it an air of extreme stupidity. But our prejudices vyill soon subside when we 
come to examine its history : they will even serve to increase our surprise when 
we consider the various advantages it derives from so clumsy a conformation. 

The elephant is seen from seven to no less than fifteen feet high.^ Whatever 
care we take to imagine a large animal beforehand, yet the first sight of this 
huge creature never fails to strike us with astonishment, and in some measure 
to exceed our idea. Having been used to smaller animals, we have scarce any 
conception of its magnitude ; for a moving column of flesh, fourteen feet high, 
is an object so utterly different from those we are constantly presented with, 
that to be conceived it must be actually seen. 

Of all quadrupeds the elephant is the strongest as well as the largest ; and 
yet, in a state of nature, it is neitlier fierce nor formidable {g) Mild, peaceful, 
and brave, it never abuses its power or its strength, and only uses its forcf^fur 
its own protection, or that of its community .f 


not shown less iiitelligeiice than the Asiatic 
elephant. It has learned the same tricks, 
and has performed the same motions and 
exercises, under the same circumstances, and 
in the same period of time. It is as aftec- 
tionate to those who feed him, and as obedient 
to their commands. The (Carthaginians, 
moreover, employed elephants fur all the pur- 
poses that they have served in other parts of 
the civilised world ; and they must have de- 
rived their siqiply from the s[)ecies under coii- 
sideiation. Ciiviec gives the following con- 
eise account of the ancient histoiy of the 
elephant : — “ Homer speaks frequently of 
ivoiy, but knew not the animal whence it was 
deiived. Tlie first of the Greeks who saw 
the elephant were Alexander and his soldieis, 
when they fought with Purus; and they must 
have observed them well, for Aiistotle gives a 
complete liistorj’^ of this animal, and much 
tiuer in its details than those of our moderns. 
After the death of Alexander, Antigoniis 
juis-^essed the greatest number of elephants. 
Pyrihiis first brought them into Italy 472 
}ear8 after the foundation of Home: they 
were disembarked at Tarentum. The Ro- 
mans, to whom these animals were entirely 
strange, gave them the name of Leucaniaii 
Bulls, (’urius Dentatus, who captured four 
of these animals from Pyrrhus, bunight them 
to R,ome for the ceremony of his triumph. 
These were the first which were there exhi- 
bited, but afterwards they became in some 
measure common. Metellus having van- 
quished the Carthaginians in Sicily, con- 
ducted their elephants to Rome on rafts, to 
the number of a hundred and twenty, accord- 
ing to Seneca — of a hundred and forty-two, 
according to Pliny. Claudius Pulcher had 
comltats of the elephant in the circus in 655; 
and similar combats, either of elephant against 
elephant, of the elejihant against the rhino- 
ceros, the bull, or the gladiator, were exhibited 
by Luciilhis, Pompey, Cffisar, Claudius, and 

(g) I have extracted 
I m.i.k with conim.i^, ‘ 


Nero. Pompey harnessed them to his car 
during his triumjdi for Africa. Germanicus 
exhibited some which danced in a rude fa- 
shion. In the reign of Nero they were seen 
to dance on a rope, carrying at the same time 
a Roman knight. One may read in j^iUan 
the extraordinary feats they were lirought to 
execute. It is true they were trained to them 
from their earliest age, and jElian sa}5 even, 
expressly, that these dancing elephaiiis weie 
brought forth at Rome. This assertion, with 
the confirmatiuu it has received in our own 
day from the experiments of Mr. Curse, leads 
us to hope it will be possible to multi]il} this 
useful animal in a state of domestication. 

♦ .SixK. — The elephant rarely exceeds nine 
feet 111 height. Tlie tallest ever found in Ben- 
gal was the Paugul^ or Mad Klephant, well 
known about the year 17H0: it nieasuicd 
nearly twelve feet at the shoulder, and was 
stout in proportion. The average of full- 
gniwn elephants may be estimated at from 
twehe to thirteen feet high. 

f Account of a Picjht brtw£F.n a Tiqkr 
AND AN Ki.liFiiANT — III the iHidst of a grassy 
]>lain, about half a' mile long and neuily as 
much m breadth, alxiut sixty or seventx fine 
ele])hants were diawn up in seveial lunks, 
each animal being provided with a inahawat 
and a hauda, which was empty. On one side 
were placed convenient seats; the governor, 
mandarins, and a numerous train of soldiers, 
being also present at the spectacle. A crowd 
of spectators occupied the side opjiosite. The 
tiger was bound to a stake placed in the centre 
ot the plain, by means of a stout lope fastened 
round bis loins. We soon perceived how un- 
equal was the combat. The claws ot the j>oor 
animal had been torn out, and a strong stitch 
bound tJie lijis together, and prevented him 
from opening his mouth. On being turned 
loose fiom the cagi‘, he attempted to bound 
over the plain; but, finding all attempts to 


the greateet pari of this description fioin Mr. Bufioii. heie I add 

‘ tliiifc.” 
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In their natural state, they delijsjfht to live along the sides of rivers, to Leep in 
the deepest vales, to refresh themselves in the most shady forests and 'watery 
places. They cannot live far from the water ; and they always disturb it before 
they drink. They often fill their trunk w'ith it, either to cool (hat organ, or to 
divert themselves by spurting it out like a fountain. They are equally distressed 
by the extremes of heat and cold ; and, to avoid the former, they frequently 
take shelter in the most obscure recesses of the forest, or often plunge into the 
water, and even swim from the continent into islands some leagues distant from 
the shore. 'J'heir chief food is of the vegetable kind, for they loathe ail kind 
of animal diet. When one among their number happens to light upon a spot 
of good [lasture, he calls the rest, and invites them to share in the entertainment; 
but it must be a very copious pasture indeed that ran supply the necessities of 
the vvhole band. As with their broad and heavy feet they sink deep wherever 
they go, they destroy much more than they devour; so that they are frequently 
obliged to change their (piarters, and to migrate from one country to another. 

Sucli are the iialiits of this animal considered in a social light; and if we 
regard it as an individual, we shall find its powers still more extraordinary. 
With a very awkward appearance, it possesses all the senses in great perfection, 
and is capable of applying tliem to more useful purposes than any other quadru- 
ped. The elejihant, as we observed, has very small eyes when compared to 
the enormous bulk of its body. Hut, tlioiigh tlieir minuteness may at first sight 
appear deformed, yet, when we come to examine them, they are seen to exhibit 
a variety of (‘xpressiou, and to discover the various sensations with winch it is 
moved. It turns them yvitli attention and friendship to its master ; it seems to 
reflect and deliberate ; and, as its passions slowly succeed each other, their vari- 
ous yvorkings are distinclly seen. 

The elephant is not less remaikable for the excellence of its hearing. Its ears 
ure extremely large, and greater in proportion than even those of an ass. I'liey 
are usually dependent ; but it can readily raise and mo\e them. They serve, 
also, to wipe its e}os, and to protect them against llu' dust and flies that might 
otherwise incommode them. It appears delighted with music, and very readily 
learns to beat time, to move in measure, and eyen to join its voice to the sound 
of the drum and the trumpet. 

'J'his animars sense of smelling is not only exquisite, but it is in a great mea- 
sure pleased with the same odouis that delight mankind. The elejiliant gathers 


fxtiicate himself useless, he thresw himself at 
length iij)on the glass, fill, seeing a huge 
elephant with long tusks apjuoach, he got up 
ami faced the coming daiigei. The elephant 
was hy this attitude and tlie liornd growl of 
the tiger too inneli lutuiudaled, and turned 
aside, while the tiger pursued him heavily, 
and struck him with his fore paw upon the 
hind quarter, qiuckemug Ins jiace not a little. 

The mahawat succeeded in brhigmg the 
eleplmnt to the cliarge again liefbre he had 
gone far, and tfus time he uished ou furiously, 
driving Ins tasks into the earth under the 
tiger, and, lifting him up fairly, gave him a 
tlear cast to the distance of about thirty feet. 
This was an intei*esting point m the coinhut. 
the tiger lay along on the ground as if he 
t/ere dead, yet it appeared that he had sus- 
tained no material injury ; for, on the next 
Attack, he threw himself into an attitude of 
defence, and, as the elephant was again about 
to take him up, he sprung upon his Ibiehead, 
fixing his hmd feet upon the trunk of the 
ibimer. 

The elepliant was wounded in this attack, 

o7 


and so mucli fiightened, that nothing could 
prevent him fioin hieaking through every 
obstacle, and fairly running oft’. The maha- 
wat was cuiu-ulered to have faded in his duty, 
and soon after was brought up to the governor 
with his hands bound behind his back, and 
on the spot received a bundled lashes of the 
rattan. 

Another elephant was now hi ought, but the 
tiger made less resistance on eaeli successive 
attack. It was evident that the tosses he 
received must soon occasion his death. 

All the elephants were tmiiished with tusks, 
and the mode of attack in eveiy instance, fur 
several othere were called forwaid, was that of 
lushing upon the tiger, thrusting their tusks 
uiidei him, laising him, and throwing him to 
a distance. Of then tniiiks they evidently 
were very caietul, lulling them cautiously up 
under the chir . When the tiger was perfectly 
detid, an elephant was brought up, who, in- 
stead of raising the tiger ui his tusks, seized 
him with his trunk, and in general cast bun 
to the distance of tliirty feet. — A koana 
S t lENCE voii 1829. 
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ilowerS with great pleasure and attention : it picks tliem up one by one^ unite' 
them into a nosegay, and seems charmed with tlie perfume. The orange flowe 
seems to be particularly grateful both to its sense of taste and smelling ; it strips 
the tree of all its verdure, and eats every part of it, even to the branches them- 
selves. It seeks in the meadows the most odoriferous plants to feed upon ; and 
in the woods it prefers the cocoa, the banana, the palm, and the sago tree, to all 
others. As the shoots of these are tender and filled with pitli, it eats not only 
the leaves and the fruits, but even the branches, the trunk, and the whole plant 
to the very roots. 

But it is in the sense of touching that this animal excels all others of the brute 
creation, and perhaps even man himself. The organ of this sense lies wholly 
in the trunk, which is an instrument peculiar to this animal, and that serves it 
for all the purposes of a hand. The trunk is, properly speaking, onl} the snout 
lengthened out to a great extent, hollow like a pipe, and ending in two openings, 
or nostrils, like those of a hog. An elephant of fourteen feet high has the trunk 
about eight feet long and five feet and a half in circumference at the month, 
where it is thickest. It is hollow all along, but with a partition running from 
one end of it to tlie other; so that though outwardly it appears like a single 
pipe, it is inwardly divided into two. This fleshy tube is comjiosod of nerves 
and muscles, covered with a proper skin of a blackish colour, like lliat of the 
rest of the body. It is capable of being moved in every direction-— of being 
lengthened and shortened, of being bent or straightened— so pliant as to em- 
brace any body it is applied to, and yet so strong that nothing can be torn from 
the gripe. By means ot tins, the elephant can take a pin fiami the ground, untie 
the knots ot a rope, unlock a door, and even write with a ])en. It sometimes 
happens that the object is too large for the trunk to grasp ; in such a case, the 
elephant makes use of another expedient as admirable as any of the lormer. It 
applies the extremity of the trurdi to the surface of the object, and, sucking np 
its breath, lifts and sustains such a weight as the air in that case is capalile of 
keeping suspended.'^ In this manner this instrument is useful in most of (he 
purposes of life ; it is an organ of smelling, ol touching, and of siietion ; it not 
only provides for the animal’s necessities and comforts, l)ut it also ser\e‘s for its 
ornament and defence. f 


• Instinct and Reason. — As Mr. Jesse 
observes m his Gleatungti, It is impossilile 
to define wliere instinct end.s and reason 
begins in some anim<ils foi, fioin his oli- 
seivations on nature, his conviction is, that 
if our race has been pre-eminently distin- 
guished by receiving the full light of leasun, 
some sparks and glimmerings of tlie same 
divine faculty have been vouchsafed by the 
same forming and almighty hand to our inte- 
rior follow-creatures : — 

I'licy also know. 

And reason not contemptibly. — M ii.ton. 

I was one day,” he says, feeding the 
poor elephant (wlio was so barliaiousiy put 
to death at Exeter ^Change) with potatoes, 
which he took out of my hand. One of them, 
a round one, fell on the floor, just out of tlio 
reach of his proboscis. He leaned against 
hi8 wooden bar, put out his trunk, and could 
just touch the potato, but could not pick it 
up. After several ineffectual efforts, he at 
last blew tlic jiotato against the opjiosite wall 
with sufficient force to make it rebound, and 
he then, without difficulty, secured it, Now, 
it is quite clear, 1 think, that insthirt nevei 
taught the eliqihant to puKuie his food in 
|jub manner- aivl it iiiud, thevefoiv, have 


been reason, or some intellectual faculty, 
winch enabled him to be so good a judgt' of 
cause and eticct. Indeed, the reftreitn^ 
j)ower ot some anunals is (piite extraordinaiy 
I had a dog wlio was mmh attached to me, 
and who, m consequence of his luiving hoL ii 
tied up on a Sunday morning to prevent liis 
accompanying me to church, would conceal 
himself in good time on that day, and I was 
buie to find liim either at the entrance, of tlie 
church, or it he, could get in, under the place 
where I usually sat. — Qj.kaninos. 

t Elephani ’s Trunk.— The elephant inv i- 
riably puts hi.s tnink as far a.s possible out of 
danger. The tiuuk is extremely tender. The 
male seems to rely chiefly on its teeth. Tlie 
trunk is the instrument by which it supplies 
itself With food, and, in cases of blindness, to 
save it from falling into danger. Captain 
Williamson says, speaking of a liog-clnAe, 
and the defence of tlic elephant,— “ Wlieii 
elephants find hogs intent on getting under 
their bellies, with the intention to rij), they 
sometimes lay down with astonishing quick- 
ness; thereby not only ])iolecling their intes- 
tines ItuiTi injury, but olten crushing the hog. 

J luifl once a little elejihant which had been 
repeatedly charged by hogs, and used, when 
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But, fliou^rj, (‘Ifphant be thus admirably supplied by its trunk, yet, \vith 
respect to the rest of its conformation, it is unmeldy and helpless. I hr neck is 
so short that it can scarce turn the head, and must wheel round in order to dis- 
cover an enemy from behind. The hunters that attack it upon that quart(T 
generally thus escape the effects of its indignation, and find tune to renew tin ir 
assaults while the elephant is turning to face them, "i o the rest of the elephant \s 
incumbrances may be added its enormous tusks, which arc unserviceable ibr 
chewing, and are only weapon? of defence. These, as the animal grows oht, 
become so heavy that it is sometimes obliged to make holes in tlie walls of its 
stall to rest them in, and ease itself of tlie fatigue of their support. If is \Aeil 
known to what an amazing size these tusks grow: they are two in number, pro- 
ceeding from the upper jaw, and are sometimes found above six feet long. 

Idle hide of the elephant is as remarkable as any other part. It is not covered 
over w ith hair as in the generality of quadrupeds, but Is nearly bare. Here and 
lliore indeed, a few bristles are seen growing in the scars and wrinkles of the 
body, and very thinly scattered over the n*st of the skin; but in general the 
head is dry, rough, and wrinkled, and resembling more the bark of an old tree 
than the skin of an ammal. ddiis grows tliicker every vear, and by a constant 
addition of substance, it at length contracts that disorder well known by the 
name of the elephantiasis or Arabian leprosy ; a disease to which man as well <i8 
the elephant, is often subject. In order to prevent this, the Indians rub the 
elephant ivith oil, and frequently bathe it to preserve its pliancy, fo the incon- 
veniences of this disorder is achied another, arising from the great sensibility of 
those parts that are not callous. Upon these the llies settle in great abundance, 
and torment this animal unceasingly; to remedy which, the elephant tries all 
its arts; uses not only its (ail and trunk in the natural manner to keep them 
off, but even (aki's the branch of a tree, or a bundle of hay, to strike them off 
with. W^heii this fails, it often gathers up the dust with its trunk, and thus 
covers all the sensilile places. Jii this manner it has been seen to dust itself 
several times a day, and particularly upon leaving the bath 

Water is as necessary to tiiis animal as food itself.^ When in a state of 


evci she got one under her belly, to hustle it 
with Jill iuur legs — kudving it in such a man- 
ner as laiely tailed to depiive it of the means 
of eseMpe.” 

* Ldvk oe — Notwithstanding 

the massiveness of liis fianie, the eleidiant is 
not without a ceitain degree of lightness in 
his motions. He has a toleiably quick tiot, 
and easily overtakes a man at tuU KjK*ed ; 
but as he cannot turn rapidly, one may escape 
liy turning suddenly to one side, being spe- 
cifically lighter than water, he easily swims ; 
and his motions in that element are of the 
most five and livel) description. Every one 
who enjoyed the sight ol the elepliant sport- 
ing in Ins hath at the Zoological Gardens 
dining the summer of lust ycai must acknow- 
ledge the giatification and suipiise excited 
hy the ea“,e and \aiiety of his actions. Not- 
withstaiuhng, however, the liberal space 
allowed for his paddock and pond, oiii saga- 
cious animal seemed not contented until he 
had rendered his domain still more analogous 
to the favourite haunts of his species in their 
native clime. Tins he effected by forming a 
umiiature swamp in the immediate proximity 
of his pond, pumping up with his piohoscis 
repeated quantities ot wati*t. and tuadmg it 
into the soil, which thus was soon conveited 
into a mud bath of a few lent in denlJi. In 


this he seemed jn cubaily (lelight(*d, rublnng 
and lolling himseli aiiout, and expressing his 
giatification at the same time by utiering 
peculiar sluill gutluial notes, and fiajiping 
Ills l ars. In a state ot natuie this species 
piefeis the banks of iiviis, foi heat as well as 
cold anno 3 S him He is under a con'-tant 
necessity ot moistening his haul and lough 
skin, which otheiwvse is so apt to be exco- 
riated ; and he not only wateis it, but thiuws 
over it dust, grass, stiavv, Ki- 

Although this integunu nl is so thick, it 
appeals neieilheless to be exliemely seiisi- 
Ide, especially about the fan*, the legs, and 
the umler part of the neck and body. We 
have sometimes seen (he young elephant 
above mentioned, in the Societ)'s ineiiageiie, 
take a small hi.inch in his trunk, and switch 
away the 11. es the moment tlie} alighted on 
anyofthosi paits — Zoolochcal Mai.azusk. 

Son. Di-sf.asks. — A lemoval fiuui their na- 
tive soil and climate is highly dangeious to 
elephants, Mihjectiug them to a variety of 
acute diseases, the (tpfithalmia in paiticular. 
Klephants aie natives of a cool soil, indeed of 
A wet one, and in Iheir native state fev‘d on 
watery aliments, and take givat delight m 
ranging among swamps The feet of ibe 
elephant aie liom its bi h huliitiiated to a 
sott moist veiduie 
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nature, the elephant rarely quits the banks of the river, and often stands in 
water up to the belly. In a state of servitude, the Indians take equal care 
to provide a proper supply ; they wash it with great address ; they give it all 
the conveniences for lending assistance to itself; they smooth the skin with a 
pumice stone, and then rub it over with oils, essences, and odours. 

It is not to be wondered at that an animal furnished with so many various 
advantages, both of strength, sagacity, and obedience, should be taken into the 
service of man. We accordingly find that the elephant, from time immemorial, 
has been employed either for the purposes of labour, of war, or of ostentation ; 
to increase the grandeur of eastern princ-es, or to extend their dominions. We 
have hitherto been describing this animal in its natural state ; we now come to 
consider it in a different view, as taken from the forest and reduced to human 
obedience. We are now to behold this brave harmless creature as learning a 
lesson from mankind, and instructed by him in all the arts of war, massacre, 
and devastation. We are now to behold this half reasoning animal led into the 
field of battle, and wondering at those tumults and that madness w hich he is 
compelled to increase. The elephant is a native of Africa and Asia, being 
found neither in Europe nor America. In Africa he still retains his natural 
liberty. The savage inhabitants of that part of the world, instead of attempting 
to subdue this powerful creature to their necessities, are happy in being alile to 
protect themselves from his fury. Formerly, indeed, during the splendour of 
the Carthaginian empire, elephants were used in their wars ; but this was only 
a transitory gleam of human power in (hat part of the globe ; the natives of 
Africa have long since degenerated, and the elephant is onl} known among them 
from his devastations. However, there are no elephants in the northern parts 
of Africa at present, there being none found on this side of Mount Atlas. It 
is beyond the river Senegal that they are to be met with lu great numbers, and 
so down to the Cape of Good Hope, as well as in the heart of the country. In 
this extensive region they appear to be more numerous tlian m any other part 
of the world. But althougli these animals are most plentiful in Africa, it is 
only in Asia that the greatest elephants are found, and rendered subservient to 
liuman command.'^ In Africa, the largest do not exceed ten feet high ; in Asia 
they are found from ten to lilteen. I’lieir price increases in proportion to their 
size ; and when they exceed a certain bulk, like jewels, their value tlien rises 
as the fancy is pleased to estimate. The largest are entirely kept for the service 
of princes; and are maintained with the utmost magnificence and at the greatest 
expense. 

As the art of war is but very little improved in Asia, there are few princes of 
the East who do not procure and maintain as many elephants as they are able, 
and place great confidence on their assistance m an engagement. For this 
purpose, they are obliged to take them wild in their native lorests ; and tame 
them; for the elephant never breeds in a state of servitude. It is one of tlie 
most striking peculiarities in tliis extraordinary creature, that his generative 
powers totally fail wbeii he cornea under the dominion of man ; as if he seemed 
unwilling to propagate a race of slaves to increase the pride of his conqueror. 
There is, perhaps, no other quadruped that will not breed in its own native 
climate, if indulged with a moderate share of freedom ; and we know, that 
many of them will copulate in every climate. I’he elephant alone lias never 
been seen to breed ;(^) and though he has been reduced under the obedience 

* Avttic AN Elephant. — S ince 1681 no habits, so far as those of a very young uuimul 

Afucan elephant has been seen in Europe, can be relied on, exhibit none of tlie feiocily 
until the young female figured by M- Cuvier, usually ascribed to it, and are, indeed, fully as 
wlncii IS now alive in Paris, having been sent mild, intelligent, and tractable as those ol the 
as a present by the Pacha of Egypt Its elephant of Asia. — A mcanaok Sc iknck, 

(g) Multis persuasum est Elephantera non bnitomm sed hominiim more coire. Quod retro 
imngit non dubitatur. Sed ipse vidi riiarem hujusce 8|)eciei, in nostii regis .stabulis super 
f^mellam itidein uiclusam i^uadiupeduin more silientem, jicne pauluium lucuivato, sed butfi- 
^leuter recto. 
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of man for ages, the duration of pregnancy in the female still remains a 
secret.^ 

The Indian princes having vainly endeavoured to mullijdy the breed of 
elephants, like that of other animals, have been, at last, content to separate the 
males from the females, to prevent those accesses of desire, which debilitated, 
wiiliout multiplying the species. In order to take them wild in the woods, a 
spot of ground is fixed upon, which is surrounded with a strong pallisade. 
This is made of the thickest and the strongest trees ; and strengthened by 
cross bars which give firmness to the whole. The posts are fixed at such 
distances from each other, that a man can easily pass between them ; there 
being only one great passage left open, through which an elephant can easily 
come; and which is so contrived as to shut behind, as soon as the beast is 
entered. To draw him into this inclosure, it is necessary first to find him out 
ill the woods; and a female elephant is conducted along into the heart of the 
forest, where it is obliged by its keeper to cry out for the male.f The male 


* Reproduction of the Elephant — 
The obscuiity wliich iormeily pievailed re- 
specting the mode of rej)ioduction of the 
elojih.int has been dissipated in a gieat tnea- 
siiie by the accuiate and assiduous observa- 
tunis of our countiyman. Mi. Coise. And it 
is a leinaikahle instance of tlie difficulty of 
eiaduMting a popular eiroi or [nejudice, llmt 
nutwithstaudiug the circumstantial evidence 
and autheulic description given by tins gen- 
tleman lelative to the above subject, it is still 
very geneially iHilieved that in a state of sub- 
jection the elephant is unalterably barren ; 
and that though it has been reduced undef 
tlie dominion of man foi ages, yet, as if it 
had a pioper sense of its degia<ied condition, 
It refuses to increase the piide and power of 
its conqueiors by propagating a race of slaves. 
I'lns ciicuinstiince was adduced h) liuffbii as 
one of the most striking iiislauces of the 
supeiionty of the elc[)hant, in its moral con- 
dition, over other cpiadrupuls. Mr, dorse, 
who resided for moie than ten years at Tipe- 
i.ih, a piovince of Bengal, wheie herds of 
elephants arc^ taken every season, and who 
for tive years had the t/Oiiipany’s elephant 
hunters entiiely undei- his direction, has com- 
pletely disproved these assertions. Twice 
duiing tliat period he snci*eedcd in breeding 
from elephants in a state of captivity and 
seivitude, and observes that this mode of 
supplying the Indian community witli so 
nsetulun animal is abandoned only fumi its 
being more extiensive than the onlinary me- 
tliud by the captui'e of the wild herds; since 
the elephants, after being reduced liy the 
piocess of training, reepnre rest and higli 
leediiig to bung them into the leqiiisite con- 
dition. Ill this way was ascertained the 
piecise period of gi‘station in the elephant, 
which Mr. Coise states to he twenty months 
and eighteen days. The .young animal when 
hum IS 3,034 inches high. It soon begins to 
nibble anff suck the bieiist, pressing it with 
Its tiunk to make the milk flow inuie readily 
into its month while bucking. It has never 
ulcu observed to use its pioboscis in any 


other manner during this act, but invariably 
seized the nipple with the side of its mouth. 
At this period it is a common ])ractice with 
the elephant attendants to raise a small 
mound of earth, about six or eight inches 
high, for the young one to stand on, and 
thus to save the motlier the trouble of bend- 
ing her body every time sVie gives suck; for 
she has never hc‘en observed to he down fur 
that purpose. The nipples aie two 111 num- 
ber, and are .situated between the lore legs. 
It IS remarkable that the elephant, although 
liavmg hut one young, lias by no means a 
htiong affection for it : instances have oc- 
Cured of the mothec leaving her offspring 
and escaping into the woods. If a wild ele- 
phant happens to be separated from her 
young for only two days, though giving suck, 
she never alterwards lecognises or acknow- 
ledges it. ‘‘ 1 have been much mortified,'* 
says Mr. Corse, ‘‘at such unnatural conduct, 
particularly when it was evident the young 
elephant knew its dam, and by its plaintive 
cnes and submissive approaches solicited her 
assistance.” During the fiist year the ele- 
phant grows eleven inches, and is three feet 
eleven inches high ; in the second lie grow's 
eight inches; in the third six; ui the ioiuth 
year five inches ; about the same m the filth 
year; in the sixth year three inches and a 
half; and in the seventh year two inches iinxl 
a half, — measuring then six bud four inches 
ill height. Duiing the succeeding ten years 
the growth is coiuparativ ely slow. The male 
is longer in cittaining his full growth than 
the female, seldom having acquired it before 
his twenty-sLxth year. — Zoological Maga- 

llNE. 

f DrcoY Klei'hants. -The method of 
decoying ele])hants is the most singular ex- 
hibition of sai^acity which occurs lu the 
whole animal kingdom. The Koomhe or 
female elephant employed becomes an active 
accessary in a plot against her fellow-creature, 
discoveiiug not only great readiness, but 
much ingenuity and anxiety for the suc- 
cess of the enterprise, as well as for the pei- 
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very readily answers the cry, and hastens to join her ; which the keeper pep- 
ceivinff, obliges her to retreat, still repeating the same cry, until she leads the 
animal into the inclosure already described, which shuts the moment he is 
entered. Still, however, the female proceeds calling, and inviting, while the 
male proceeds forward in the inclosure, which grows narrower all the way, and 
until the poor animal finds himself completely shut up, without the power of 
either advancing or retreating ; the female, in the mean time, being let out by 
a private way, which she has been previously accustomed to. The wild 
elephant, upon seeing himself entraped in this manner, instantly attempts to 
use violence ; and, upon seeing the hunters, all his former desires only turn 
to fury. In the mean time, the hunters, having fixed him with cords, attempt 
to soften his indignation, by throwing buckets of water upon him in great 
quantities, rubbing the body with leaves, and pouring oil down his ears. vSooii 
after, two tame elephants are brought, a male and a female, that caress the 
indignant animal with their trunks ; while they still continue pouring water to 


sonal safety of her keejK*r. At the season of 
procreation, domestic animals, and likewise 
those in a wild state are very fierce and war- 
like. In the large flocks of elephants, dread- 
ful conflicts take place, terminating in the 
expulsion of the weaker paities: the master 
elephant of the held wages war on the sannx, 
or single males, who Irom their equality of 
stature become objects of jealousy. Full of 
passion and resentment, many ot these de- 
stroy eveiy thing within their power, pulling 
up sugar-canes, plantain-trees, and all in the 
most wanton manner ; then in a sulky state 
tlu'v seek llie heavy covers, wheie time allays 
their passions, and by degrees they join their 
own, or some other herd. These single 
males very soon attiact the notice ot the 
dealer, and one or two koomkies aie dis- 
patclied for the puipose of seeming such 
substantial prizes. Kacli mo/iffUt is [uovided 
with a black blanket, and a small cjuantity 
of strong lope, pioper for seeming the .va////. 
Covered with his blankets, the inoliout 
douches on the back of the koomkie ; and if 
the situation he favouiahle, both the koomkie 
and driver furnish themselves with gueii 
boughs, which the iormer caiues iii her tionk, 
playing with it in such a maimer as to favour 
the concealment of the latter. A must sin- 
gular scene now presents itself: the koomkies 
begin to caress ihesati/i, raising his passions 
by the most amatory demeanour; dining 
which the mohoufs approach, and pass ropes 
With wonderful dexteiity round the fore and 
liuid legs of the sai/n, which being elated, 
loses all sense but that of animal enjoyment, 
and IS speedily secured. Duiing the ojieia- 
tion, the conduct of the koomkies is peculiarly 
aitful They not only exeit themselves with 
astomshing addiess to divert the attention of 
the sao/t, and to cut off his view dowiiwaids 
by uieaiiH of their tmnks, hut ftiey even aid 
in effecuiig the hgatuies therewith, passing 
the rope at tunes when the mohouts might 
either be ex])osed to danger, or unable to 
reach it. Of the sagacity, waiitonness, ami 
cunning of the female elephant, Captain 


Williamson gives illustration in the following 
anecdote. “ A gentleman bought a female 
elephant at the sale of a deceaseil person's 
effects, not having the least idea that slie 
was a koomkte, which to him would not have 
been any recommendation, as he was not a 
dealer in that branch. lie resided for a 
short time at the place of sale, and repeat- 
edly lefUvSed handsome offers for his late 
pui chase ; to obtain which many peisons 
seemed desirous, but finding him ignoiaiit of 
her (piahfications, all earetully kept seciet on 
the subject, lest a knowledge of tliem might 
cause him to ovciiate an animal that eacli 
hoped at some time to ulitani. The inohout^ 
in animurs keeper, eijually anxious to get out 
of empio} ineiit leplete with daiigei, yet de- 
sirous of being in the service ot tlie gen- 
tleman, foiboie to leveiil the value of tlie 
eh'pliaiit to his master. One mouiiug Lutek- 
mee Pearree, whicii w’us the ele]ihant's name, 
was not to he iound; for .several dajs no 
intelligence could he olituined lespecting tlie 
truant; and iii fact she was given ovei foi 
lost, under the siipj)OSition that she had 
stiayed into tlie neighbouring jungles, and 
joined with the wild heids : thus no piosjiect 
of lecovering her. About, a week after, 
LairJnnee made her appearance at her pick- 
ets, and being seemed, was accoiitied, and 
her master mounted her to take a lulc. lie 
happened to proceed to the skirt of a veiy 
heavy grass jungle, into which Lutchmee 
fiequently attempted to turn, hut was pre- 
vented by the mohoutj who suspected tliat 
she was become wild, and might prove dan- 
gerous. At length Lutvhmee hecuine <pute 
restive, and in defiance of control dashed into 
the jungle ; nor did .she stop, until arriving 
at a thick patch of trees, to the utter astonish- 
ment of hei teviified burden, a laige male 
was discovered, round whose foie legs tlu*. 
iron chain with which Lntcfnucc ynis oidina- 
rily fastened duiing the night at her jnckels, 
was turned, so as to seciiie her prize ni the 
inert complete mannci 1”— OiHEisrAL Fiei.u 
Scouts, abridged. 
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refresh it. At last a tame elephant is broiiglit forward, of that number which 
is employed in instructing the new comers, and an officer riding upon it, in 
order to sliow the late captive that it has nothing to fear. The hunters then 
open the inelosure ; and while this creature leads the captive along, two more 
are joined on either side of it, and these compel it to submit. It is then tied by 
cords to a massy pillar provided for that purpose, and suffered to remain in that 
position for about a day and anight, until its indignation be wholly subsided. 
Tlie next day it begins to be somewhat submissive ; and, in a fortnight, is coni- 
])letely tamed like the rest. The females are taken when accomi)an) ing the 
males; they olteii come into these inclosurcs, and they shortly after serve as 
decoys to the rest. Put this method of taking the elephant differs according to 
the abilities of the hunter; tlie negroes of Africa, who hunt this animal merely 
for its llesh, are content to take it in pitfalls; and often to pursue it in the defiles 
of a mountain, where it cannot easily turn, and so wound it from behind till 
it falls. 

'Idle elephant, when once tamed, becomes the most gentle and obedient of all 
animals. It soon conceives an attachment for the person that attends it, 
l arcsses him, fibeys him, and seems to anticipate his desires, 'lliis acquaint- 
ance is often perfectly necessary ; for the elephant frequently takes such an 
affection for its keeper that it will obey no other: and it has been known to die 
for grief, when in some sudden fit of madness, it has killed its conductor. We 
are told, that one of these, that was used by the French forces in India for the 
drawing their cannon, was promised, by the conductor, a reward, for having 
performed some painful service ; but being disappointed of its expectations, it 
slew him in a fury. 'Fhc conductor’s wife, who was a spectator of this shocking 
scene, could not restrain her madness and despair ; but running with her two 
children in her arms, threw them at the elephant’s feet, crying out that since it 
had killed her hiisbaml, it might kill her and lier cli’ldren also. The elephant, 
seeing the children at its feet, instantly stopped, and moderating its fury, took 
lip the eldest vvith its trunk, and placing him upon its m*ck, adopted hiin for its 
conductor, and obeyed him ever after with great piinetuahty. 

In India, wlu're they were at one tunc employed in laimcliiiig ships, a parti- 
cular elephant was directed to force a very large vessel into the water : the work 

I iroved superior to its strength, but not to its endeavours ; which, how'ever, tlie 
weeper atlected to despise. “'Fake av^a \ ,”sa>s lie, “ that lazy beast, and bring 
another bettor fitted for service.” 'I’he poor animal instantly upon this redou- 
bled its efforts, fractured its .scull, and died upon the spot. 

In J>elhi, an elephant, passing along the streets, ])ut his trunk into a tailor’s 
shop, whore several pcnjile wore at work. One of the persons of the shop, 
desirous of some amiiseineiit, pricked the animal’s trunk with his needle, and 
seemed highly delighted with this slight punishment. elephant, however, 

passed on without an) immediate signs of resentment ; but coming to a piiddie 
idled with dirty water, he filled his trunk, returned to the shop, and spurted the 
contents over all the linery upon which the tailors were then emploied. f 


* Capturing in Pit-pai.i.s, — Another me- 
thod of catching wild elephants is by decoy- 
ing them hy means of a tame animal to pits, 
covered with grass and rushes, into which 
they ore precipitated. These traps are also 
made in those paths much frequented hy 
elephants, which in their nightly i ambles 
occasionally stumble into them, and liy tlieir 
inoanings, quickly convey intelligence of the 
bucoess of the device to the plJasaiit. ‘The 
mode of getting clejihants out of pits is 
somewhat curious, but extremely simple. The 
animal is for the most part retained until 
sutficiently tractable to be conducted foith, 
when large bundles of jungle giass lied up 


into sheaves being thrown to him, he is gra- 
dually brought to the surface, as may enaldo 
him to stej) out. A very strong objection 
exists against elephants taken in j)its ; they 
an* geneiall) lamed, notwithstanding the hoh 
substances, such as leaves and grass, laid at 
the bottom ; exclusive of which, internal 
bruises often take jil.ice, extremely injurious 
(o the constnution of th(* animal . — ^hikntal 
Fiiu.n Spouts, abridged. 

f REsnN'i’MKNT.— Though elephants ao 
.somewliat resentful, tliey are by no means 
cruel. Instances have happened of their dis- 
playing much magnanimity; the folhuviiig 
ma) seive as t proof A boy of about nine 
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An elephant in Adsmeer, which often passed through the bazar or market, 
as he went by a certain herb-woman, always received from her a mouthful of 
greens. Being one day seized with a periodical fit of madness, he broke his 
fetters, and, running through the market, put the crowd to flight ; and, araoiig 
others, this woman, who in her haste forgot a little child at her stall. The 
eleohant recollecting the spot where his benefactress was accustomed to sit, 
toolc up the infant gently in his trunk, and conveyed it to a place of safety. 

At the Cape of 6ood Hope it is customary to hunt those animals for the sake 
of their teeth. Three horsemen, well mounted, and armed with lances, attack 
the elephant alternately, each relieving the other, as they see their companion 
pressed, till the beast is subdued. Three Dutchmen, brothers, who had made 
large fortunes by this business, determined to retire to Europe, and enjoy the 
fruits of their labours ; but they resolved one day before they went, to have a 
last chase, by way of amusement : they met with their game, and began their 
attack in the usual manner; but, uiiiortunately, one of their horses falling, 
happened to fling his rider; the enraged elephant instantly seized the unhappy 
huntsman with his trunk, flung him up to a vast height in the air, and received 
him upon one of his tusks as he fell; and then turning towards the other two 
brothers, as ifit were with an aspect of revenge and insult, held out to them the 
impaled wretch, writhing in the agonies of death. ^ 


years old, son to a mohout^ used in his fatlun's 
absence to teuze the elephant, which foi a 
long time put up with all his mischievous 
tricks. One day, however, being extremely 
provoked, she seized the young rogue by the 
middle with her trunk, and curling it inv/ards 
with the boy in its centre, but without pres- 
sure, she drew him gently against her two 
teeth which proceed from the (ippei jaw, and 
ill females are very short. Thus she held 
him : the boy was so alarmed that he could 
not call for assistance. She, however, saved 
him that tiouble by commencing a hideous 
roar, which summoned the fathei, on whose 
arrival she unfolded her trunk. 

• Elephant Hunt. — The. country we were 
traversing was singulaily varied, — savage 
nature unreclaimed, — no blue smoke amidst 
the dark green Iidls and shadowy hollow.s 
told of an habitation . even the roads are the 
work of an elephant. Man has never ap- 
peared in these tremendous solitudes, save as 
a destroyer. All was still, yet at inteivals 
there came upon the ear the distant sound of 
a passing bell, heavy and slow like a death- 
toll; all again was still, and again the bell- 
bird’s note came borne on the wind: we 
never seemed to approach it, but that slow, 
melancholy, distant, dream-like sound still 
continued at intervals to haunt us like an evil 
omen. We threaded the elephants’ paths 
with a swift silent pace, over hills and through 
ravines, until, from having been unaccus- 
tomed to walking in this riding country, I 
began, greatly to the surprise oi the hunter, 
to show symptoms of fatigue. ‘‘We shall 
soon be among the elephants,” he said, “ and 
then we can sit down and watch them ” 
Forward we went, now in shadow and now 
in light, as we wound thiough the high bush ; 
the light now glancing on the strange head- 
gear of the leading Hottentot, now touching 


the yellow handkerchief that hound the 
hunter’s head. VV’^e had fieijuently tiaced 
the mighty foot-punts of the elephant ; fiom 
winch the Hottentots fold us when the ani- 
mals had been there. “ This is thiee days 
old.” — '“This IS last night,” It was cuuous 
to observe the niaiks stamped in the mud 
aitmnd the small ponds, of unmials that left 
their haunts at night to drink. The mis- 
shapen spuor of the elephant; that of the 
rhinoceiOK, resemhling three hoises’ hoofs ; 
the buffalo, the wolf, the timid and various 
antelopes, and the liaboon, were all cleaily 
traced. The seaich was becoming liopeless, 
when llie leadei pmiited to a distant lull ; 
there was a consultation in which it was de- 
cided that a tioop of elephants was ]> issing 
over it. 1 looked, and could see no. lung. 
But now we went on with fiesh vigour, and 
gained tlie hill opposite to that on which tliey 
weie; we halted and watched, and a few 
words passed between the huntei and skip- 
per, and we descended silently the ravine 
that divided us Again they whispered, 
marked from wh.'it point the bgbt bieeze 
came, and we commenced the steep ascent in 
a direction that tlie wind iniglit come tioin 
the animals to us ; for we weie now so near 
them that their (piick scent would have dis- 
covered us. Skipper led, while we followed 
in Indian files, threailiug u nanow rocky 
path, which bkiited one bank of a bniall 
hollow, while the huge lieasts were feeding 
on the opposite one. The leader halted, the 
hunter gave my companions and myself light 
sticks, and whispered directions to fire the 
bush and grass, and to retreat, in the event 
of the animals charging. It was a strange 
feeling to find myself ivithin twenty yards of 
creatures whose forward movement would 
have been destruction; but they stood biows- 
ing on the bushes, und flapping tlieir laig9 
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The teeth of the elephant are what produces the great enmity between him 
and mankind ; but whether they are shed, like the horns of the deer, or whether 
llie animal be killed to obtain them, is not yet perfectly known. All we have 
as yet certain is, that the natives of Africa, from whence almost all our ivory 
comes, assure us, that they find the greatest part of it in their forests ; nor 
would, say they, the teetli of an elephant recompense them for their trouble 
and danger in killing it : notwithstanding, the elephants which are tamed by 
man, are never known to shed their tusks ; and from the hardness of their sub- 
stance, they seem no ways analogous to deer’s horns.^ 


ears, pictures of indolent secunty. We were 
taking our stations when we heard a shot, 
and then another and of the eight elephants, 
seven fled. We went foiward to see the 
ertectg. of the shots. Skipjier’s had carried 
death with it; the elephant had fallen, but 
rose again. 1 never heard any thing like its 
groans ; lie again lell, and we went up to 
iiim ; the ball had entered behind the shoul- 
der, and pierced tile heart. Suuru- 

KUN Afiuca. 

Gallantuv of thb Elrfhant. — On 
one occasion a band of hunters had sur- 
prised two elephants, a male and a female, 
111 an open sjK>t, near the skirts of a thick 
and thorny jungle. The animals fled towards 
the tliickets j and the male, in spite of many 
balls which struck him ineflectually, was soon 
safe from the reach of the pursuers ; but the 
female was so sorely wounded that she was 
unable to retreat with the same alacrity, and 
the hunters having got between her and the 
wood, were prt^paniig s^KHidily to tiaish her 
«;areer, when all at once ilie male rushed forth 
with the utmost tury from his hiding place, 
and with a shrill and frightful scream, like 
the loud sound of a truinjHJt, charged down 
the huntsmen. So terntic was the ammal’s 
aspect, that all instinctively spi-ung to their 
horses, and for their lives. ITtie elephant, 
disregarding the others, singled out an unfor- 
tunate man, Cobus KlopiH;i>, who was the 
last pel son that had tired upon its comrade, 
and who was standing with his horse's bridle 
over Ills arm, reloading liis huge gun, at the 
moment when the infuriated animal burst 
from the wood. Cobus also leaped hastily 
oil horseback, but before he could seat him- 
self in his saddle, the elephant was upon him. 
One blow from his jiroboscis struck poor 
Cobus to the earth, and without troubling 
himself about the horse, he thrust his gigan- 
tic tusks through the man's body, and then 
after stamping it flat with his ponderous feet, 
again seized it with his trunk, and flung it 


high into the air. Having thus wreaked 
vengeance upon his foes, he walked gently 
up to his consort, and affectionately caressing 
her, Bup|)orted her wounded snle with his 
shoulder, and regardless of the volley ot balls, 
with which the hunter.^, v/ho hatl again rallied 
to the conflict, assailed him, he succeeded in 
conveying her from tlieir reach into the nor 
penetrable recesses of the forest. 

• Madbmoisellx D’Jkck. — T he inhabi- 
tant of this country' recently witnessed the 
dramatic exhibition of an elephant, which 
afforded them a more remarl able example of 
the sagacity of this quadruped than the ordu 
nary docility which it inauifeatt at the coin* 
maud of the showman. This elephant was 
a large female from Siam, and was exhibited 
in the Adelphi Theatre, London, and through- 
out the country. She was taken in 1830 to 
America. She was well disciplined, and ex- 
hibited her feats with considerable effect, by 
their adaptation to scenic display. To march 
in a procession, to kneel down without any 
more iierceptible bidding than the waving ol 
a hand, to salute a particular mdividuai, to 
place a crown uj^on the head of the true 
prince,” to eat and drink with great gravity 
and propriety of demeanour, and to make her 
reverence to an audience without any appa- 
rent signal, are very striking evidences ol the 
troctability of this creature ; but they are by 
no means of the class of novel exlnbitions, 
and they have been excelled by other perform 
ances of which we have a distinct record. 
One of the most remarkable narratives of the 
ancient display ot elephants in a theatre, is 
that of iCIian, who has desenbed m a very 
lively manner the extreme docility of the ele- 
jihauts ot Germanicus. . At that penod, ele- 
phants were bred at Koine — a fact which 
has been most unaccountably overlooked in 
the description of modern naturalists, but thfc 
practicability of which has received abuudac 
coaflrmation from recent exjieneuce. 
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THE RHINOCEROS. 


Next to the elephant, the Rhinoceros is the most powerful of animals.^ It if 
usually found twelve feet 
long, from the tip of the 
nose to the insertion of 
the tail ; from six to seven 
feet high ; and the cir- 
cumference of its body is 
nearly equal to its length. 

It is, therefore, equal to 
the elephant in bulk ; and 
if it appears much smaller 
to the eye, the reason is, 
that its legs are much 
shorter. W' ords can con- 
vey but a very confused 
idea of this animal’s 
shape ; and yet there 
are few so remarkably 
formed: its head is fur- 
nished with a horn, grow- 
ing from the snout, some- 
times th. ee feet and a half 
long : and but for this 

that part would have the appearance of the head of a hog; the upper lip, how- 



• History of tub Rhinoceros, — If the 
modems are able to boast of a more extended 
knowledge of animated nature than was pos- 
sessed by the ancients, it must be acknow- 
ledged that it is rather the result of their 
geographical discoveries, than of the zeal of 
their governments or commercial companies 
for its promotion. And it is humiliating to 
think that the nations, among which a pure 
love of science is most widely diffused, still 
should be debarred the contemplation of those 
rarer species of quadrupeds inhabiting the 
Old World, which in ancient Rome were re- 
peatedly exhibited to gratify a tyrant’s love 
of ostentation, and a people’s lust for the 
cruel combats and wholesale slaughter of the 
Amphitheatre. 

The histoiy of the remarkable quadruped 
with which the present work commences (the 
Giraffe) in some measure exemplifies this 
anomalous fact, and the rhinoceros is a still 
stronger proof of it. This quadruped, which 
is second in bulk to the elephant alone, is 
peculiar to the Old World ; yet of the five or 
Six distinct species which inhabit Africa and 
Asia, only one has been exhibited in modem 
Europe, and that at rare and distant intervals ; 
^hile the knowledge of the rest has been 
Aueffy acquired in our own times. 


The first rhinoceros of which any mention 
is made in ancient history, was that which 
appeared at the celebrated festival of Ptole- 
m»us Philadelphus, and which was made to 
march the last of all the strange animals ex- 
hibited at that epoch, as being apparently the 
most curious aud rare. It was brought from 
Ethiopia. 

The first which appeared in Europe graced 
the triumph and games of Pompey. Pliny 
states that this animal had but one burn, 
and that that number was the most cuminun. 

Augustus caused two to be slain, together 
with a hippoixJtamuB, when he triumphed 
after the death of Cleopatra : and these, also, 
are described as having each but one horn. 

Strabo very exactly describes a one-horned 
rhinoceros, which he saw at Alexandria, and 
mentions the folds in its skin. But Pausa- 
nias gives a detailed account of the position 
of the two horns, on a sjiucies having that 
number, which he terms the Ethiopian Bull. 

Of this latter kind two appeared at Rome 
under Domitian, and were engraved on some 
of the medals of that emperor ; these occa- 
sioned some of the epigrams of Martial, which 
modern commentators, from ignorance of the 
species with two horns, ^7 -ad so much diffi- 
rulty in compreheudiug. 
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ever, is mucli loivger in proportion, ends in a point, is very pliable, serves to 
collect its food, and deliver it into the mouth ; the ears are large, erect, and 
pointed ; the eyes are small and piercing ; the skin is naked, rough, knotty, 
and lying upon the body in folds, after a very peculiar fashion : there are two 
folds very remarkable ; one above his shoulders, and another over the rump : 


The emperors Antoninus, Heliogabalus, 
and Gordian, severally exhibited the rhino- 
ceros ; and Cosmus expressly speaks of the 
Ethiopian species as having two horns : there 
is abundant evidence, therefore, that the 
ancients possessed a degree of knowledge 
respecting these animals, of which the mo- 
derns were for a long ]>eriod destitute. 

The first rhinoceros which was exhibited 
in Euroiie after the revival of literature, was 
a specimen of the one-horned species. It 
w as sent from India to Emmanuel, king of 
Portugal, 111 the year 1513. This sovereign 
made a present of it to the P^pe ; but the 
animal being seized dunng its passage wiih 
a fit of furj', occasioned the loss of the vessel 
in which it was transported. A second rhino- 
ceros was brought to England in 16S5; a 
tliird was exhibited over almost the whole of 
Europe in 17*^9; and a fourth, which was a 
female, in 1741. That exhibited in 1739 
was described and figured by Parsons, in the 
Philosophical Transactions (vol xUi p. 5H3), 
wlio mentioned also that of 1685 and of 
1741. A fifth specimen arrived at Versailles 
ill 1771* mid it died in 1793 at the age of 
twenty-five or twenty-six years. The sixth 
was a very young rhinoceros, which died in 
this country in the year 1800: some account 
of its anatomy was published by Mr. Thomas, 
in the Philosophical Transactions for that 
year. Lastly, a seventh specimen was living 
a few years ago in the Garden of Plants at 
Pans. All these specimens were oue-honied, 
•-ud all from India. So that the two-horned 
ftiiMoceros has never been brought alive to 
modern Europe, and it was long before even 
an acciiiate description of it was given by 
travellers ; its existence was known only by 
specimens of the horns adhering to the skin 
of the head, which were preserved in different 
museums. As these specimens were from 
Africa, and as the first authentic accounts of 
the living animal of the two-horned species 
were derived from tlie histories of African 
travellers, a general notion prevailed that 
Asia afforded the one-horned species only, 
and that the two-horned kind was peculiar to 
Africa. However, in the year 1793, Mr. 
William Bell, a surgeon m the service of the 
East India Gompaiiy, discovered a species of 
rhinoceros in the Island of Sumatra, which 
had also two horns, whose skin, like the 
African two-horned species, did not exhiliit 
those folds which are so peculiar to the hide 
of the Indian rhinoceros. This species, how- 
ever, differed from the African rhinoceros 111 
possessing incisive or front teeth, which in 


the latter are wholly deficient The Abys- 
sinian traveller Bruce has given a vague 
indication of a two-horned rhinoceros, which 
exhibits the plaiting of the hide peculiar to 
the Indian species ; and some naturalists 
have supposed it probable, from the form of 
the horns, that this may ultimately be found 
to be a true and distinct species. More 
recently, again, the accurate and scientific 
traveller Burchell has announced the exist- 
ence in the Ulterior of the southern promon- 
torj' of Africa, of a rhinoceros double the 
size of the ordinary Cape sjiecies, which, 
like it, has also two horns, and a skin with- 
out hairs or folds, but which differs in having 
the lips and nose thickened, enlarged, and as 
if flattened. 

An interesting memoir from the pen of 
M. Frederic Cuvier, has ap])eared in the 
splendid work published by him conjointly 
with M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, on the animals 
in the menagerie in the Garden of Plants at 
Pans. It relates to the rhinoceros lately 
living in that establishment, and from which 
the figure was taken which serves to illus- 
trate the present account. — Zoolooicai, Mao. 

“ This rhinoceros was but young at the time 
that the figure was taken ; and, contrary to 
the commonly received opinion, was habitu- 
ally of a very gentle disposition, obedient to 
bis kee{H.*r, and receiving his care and atten- 
tion with a real affection. However, he 
would occasionally be seized with fits of fury, 
during which it was not prudent to come near 
him. No cause could be assigned for these 
violent paroxysms: one might say that a 
blind impulse or desire to regain a state of 
liberty, (^which he had never enjoyed,) ex- 
cited him to break his chains, and escajie 
from the bondage in which he was retained. 
Bread and fruits, however, always p<acified 
him; and the claims of hunger always si- 
lenced tho.se of liberty ; so that this resource 
against his fury was always kept in reserve. 
He knew those persons who most indulged 
him in his gourmandiscy and they were re- 
ceived with the liveliest manifestations of 
affection : the moment he saw them he 
stretched towanls them his long upper lip, 
0]H!aed his mouth, and drew in his tongue. 
The narrow stall m which he was confined 
did not allow him to manifest much intelli- 
gence ; and Ins keeper took no other paini 
than to induce him to forget or misconceive 
Ins own strength, and to obey : but from the 
attention which he paid to every thing which 
was passing aroaiid him, and from the readi- 
ness with which he distinguished individuals 
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the skin, which is of a dirty brown colour, is so thick as to turn the edge of a 
scimitar, and to resist a musket-ball; the belly hangs low ; the legs are short, 
strong and thick, and the hoofs divided into three parts, each pointing forward. 

Such is the general outline of an animal that appears chiefly formidable from 
the horn growing from its snout ; and formed rather for war, than with a 
propensity to engage. This horn is sometimes found from three to three leet 
and a half long, growing from the solid bone, and so disposed as to be managed 
to the greatest advantage."^ It is composed of the most solid substance ; and 


and recognised those circumstances which 
seemed the preliminaries of his receiving 
something agreeable to him, one can readily 
judge that his intelligence v.'-ould hare ac- 
quired greater developement under farour- 
able circumstances. But his immense force, 
and the apprehensions constantly entertained 
that m one of his fits of passion he would 
break down his apartment, insured for him 
the most indulgent treatment ; nothing was 
required of him without a reward ; and the 
little degree of motion which was allowed 
him, was an additional reason for requiring 
from him no other actions than to open his 
mouth, turn hia head to the Tight or to the 
left, hold up his leg, &c.”— Zoological Mao. 

Tractability ok t:ie Ruimockhos. — ^T he 
learned Bishop Heber confinns the supposi- 
tion of Frederic Cuyier, as to the tractability 
of the rhinoceros. In his journey through 
India, he obseryes : “ At Lucicnow there 
were fire or sii: yeiy large rliinoccroses, the 
first animals of the kind I ever saw, and of 
which I found that prints and drawings had 
given me a very imperfect conception. They 
are more bulky animals, end of a darker co- 
lour than I had supposed, and the thickness 
of the folds of their impenetrable skin much 
surpasses all which I had expected. These 
at Lucknow are quiet and gentle animals, 
except that one of them has a feud with 
horses. They seem to propagate in captiyity 
without reluctance, and I should conceiie 
might be arailable to carry burthens as well 
as the elephant, except that as their pace is 
still slower than hii, ilieir use could only be 
applicable to yery great weights, and yery 
gentle trr veiling. These have rometirnes 
had hnwdahs on them, and were once fas- 
tened in a carriage, but ouly as ar experiment, 
which was never followed up.” — vol. ii. 

And in the third volume he observes : In 
passing through the city I saw two very fine 
hunting tiger.-; in silver ihains ; and a rhino- 
ceros, (the present of Lord Amherst to the 
Guicwar,) which is £.0 tame as to be bidden by 
a mohout quite rs patiently as an elephant.” 

The able translator of Cuvier’s Animal 
Kingdom observes : “ The power of this spe- 
cies 18 frequently displayed to a surprising 
degree when hunting it. A few years ago, a 
party of Kuropeaus with their native atten- 
dants and elephants, when out on the clan- 
gorous sport of hunting these animals, met 


with a herd of seven of them, led, as it ap- 
peared, by one larger and stronger than the 
rest. When the largo rhinoceros charged the 
hunters, the leading elephants, instead of 
using their tusks or weapeons, which in ordi- 
nary cases they are ready enough to do, 
wheeled lound, and received the blow of the 
rhinoceros’s horn upon their posteriors ; the 
blow brought them immediately to the 
ground with their riders ; and as soon as 
they had risen, the brute was again ready, 
and again brought them down ; and in this 
manner did the contest continue until four 
out of the seven were killed, when the rest 
made good their letreat. 

“ By comparing the tenor of these short 
observations of them in their wild condition 
and in a state of confinement, we may gather 
sulilcient data on which to form a tolerablo 
estimate of the character of these animals. 
Endowed with amuiiiig powers of body, — 
powers which can repel, it not overcome the 
active ferocity of the lion and the ponderous 
strength of the elephant, but at the same 
time seeking their sustenance not by the de- 
struction of animal life, but in the profuse 
banquet of the vegetiible kingdom, they 
might naturally be ex^iected to avail them- 
selves of their physical power principally 111 
self-defence. Accordingly we find that to 
the first aggressor the rhinoceros is a terrible 
enemy ; but if left to the ordinary bent of his 
own inclination, if unmolested, m short, lie 
does not i/antonly seek occasion to exercise 
h's strength to the injurj' of other creatures.” 
ZoOLOaiCAL MAQAXim£. 

• Tmx Unicorn. — There is every reason 
to believe that the graceful Unicorn of herald- 
ry had no other foundation in tnith, thau the 
uncertain description given by early travel- 
lers, of the clumsy figure of the above ani- 
mal. Mr. Edward Ruppell, who has resided 
during six successive years in the north- 
eastern regions of Africa, has published 
several numbers of a work illustrative of the 
natural history of these regions. To our 
knowledge of the giraffe he ha.s added con- 
siderably. He obtained in Nubia and Kor- 
dofan five specimens, two of which were 
males and three females. He regards the 
horns as constituting the principal generic 
character, they being formed by distinct 
bones, united to the frontal and parietal 
bones, l)y a very obvious suture, and having 
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pointed lo as to inflict the most fatal wounds. The elcpliimt, the boar, or the 
biiflklo, are obliged to strike transversely viith their weapons ; but the rhino- 
ceros employs all his force with every blow ; so that the tiger will more willingly 
attack any other animal of the forest than one whose strength is so justlv em- 
ployed. Indeed, there is no force which this terrible animal has to apprehend: 
defended, on every side, by a thick horny hide, which tlie claws of the lion or 
the tiger are unable to pierce, and armed before with a weapon that even the 
elephant does not choose to oppose. 

Rut though the rhinoceros is thus formidable by nature, yet imagination has not 
failed to exert itself in adding to its terrors. The scent is said to be most exqui- 
site ; and it is affirmed that it consorts with the tiger. It is reported, also, that, 
when it has overturned a man, or any other animal, it continues to lick the flesh 
quite from the bone with its tongue, which is said to be extremely rough. All 
this, however, is fabulous: the scent, if we may judgs from the expansion of the 
olfactory nerves, is not greater than that of a hog, which we know to be indif- 


ferent ; it keeps company with the tiger 

throughout the same structure witli the other 
boues. In both sexes one of tiiese abnormal 
bones IS sitviated on each branch of the cort)- 
rial suture, and the male possesses an addi- 
tional one placed more anteriorly, and occu- 
pying the middle of the frontal suture. The 
anomalous position of this appendage fur- 
nishes a complete refututum of the theor}- of 
Clamper with regard to the unicorn, that sucli 
an occurrence was contrary to nature, and 
proves at least the possibility of the existence 
of such an animal. Mr. Riipjadl also ob- 
tained some infonnation in Kordofin ies[)ect- 
ing this much debated animal. It was stated 
to lie of the size of a small horse, of the 
slender make of the gazelle, and furnished 
with a lung, straight, slender horu m the 
male, which was wanting in the female. Ac- 
cording to the statements made by vaneus 
persons, it inhabits the deserts to the south 
ot Kordofan, is uncommonly fleet, and comes 
only occasionally to the Kohlagi Heive 
Moiintaiii or the borders of Kordofan — 
Eoinuuugu Nkw Pini.osovmcAL Journal. 

Account ok thk Cuinu, ou Unicorn ok 
THK IIlMALAYAH MOUNTAINS.— Mr. Hodg- 
son’s paper on the Chtru concerned the ani- 
mal which has been so often mentioned as 
the unicorn of the Himaluyah. The rejiorts 
res{>erting this animal have been so nume- 
rous and concurring, i.nd so borne out by the 
Hjiecimens of single horns sent down at vari- 
ous times to the Asiatic Society, and by 
Bhotea drawings of a deei-like animal with 
one horn sjiringmg frtim the centre of the 
forehead, that scepticism has been almost 
silenced by the variety and quantity of evi- 
dence. The skin and horns sent by Mr. 
^lodgson were the sjxjils of an animal winch 
^ed 111 the meniigene of the Rajah of Nepal, 
^'^‘whom it was presented by the Lama of 
^^i|irchi, whose pet it had been. The per- 
brought the annual to Nepal in- 
lormq ]yj[r Hodgson that the favourite abiKle 
Chiru IS the Tingri Maidan, a fine 
plain Uvalley through whicli the Aruu flows, 


only becaiLse they both frequent watery 

and which situated immediately beyond 
the snows of the Kooti pass; that in this 
valley beds of salt abound, to which the Chi~ 
ri/s aie said to resort in vast herds. They aru 
lejiresented as m the highest degree wild, and 
iiiiapproachabie by man, flying ou the least 
abirm; but if opposed, assuming ahold and 
determined front. The male and female are 
said to present the same general appearance. 

TTie living subject of Mr. Hotlgson’s de- 
scription jiresented none of those lonnidable 
attnbut-'s with which the tales of the Blioteas 
had clolhed the (litru, Jn form and size he 
ottered the common character of the antelo|)« 
tribe, li\ed chiefly ou grass, and did not seem 
dissatisfied with his cajdivity, although hia 
panting showed that even tlie climate of Ne- 
pal was oppressive to lum ; he at length 
sunk under a temperature which rarely ex- 
ceeded as a maximum at the commence- 
ment of the hot weather. Although timid, 
and on his guaid against the approach of 
strangers, he would, when warily laid hotjl 
of, submit patiently to handling. 

The general form of the animal was grace- 
ful, like, that of other antelopes, and was 
ailomed wdth their matchless eye. Ilis colour 
was reddish or fawn on the upper, and white 
on the lower part of the body. His distin- 
guishing characters were, first, long, sharp^ 
black horns, having a wavy, trijile curvature, 
with circular rings towanls their base, which 
projected moie before th.m liehiiid ; and, i 
coiidjy. two tufls of hair project mg on the 
outer* side of each nostril, together with an 
unusual quantity of bristles about the nose 
and mouth, and which gave to his head a 
somewhat tl ickened appearance. The hair 
of tlie uiiiiiiaJ resembled in texture tliat of all 
the trans-Hiuialayah animals which Mr. 
Hodgson has had the opportunity of examin- 
ing, heing ha \sh and of a hollow appearance. 
“ It was abou' two inches long, and ho thick 
as to present o the hand a sense of soliility ; 
and beneath lay a spare fleece of the sultest 
wool.’’— Arc AN. k ok Sciknue, 1828. 
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places in the bin*ning climates where they are bred ; and as to its rough tongue, 
that is so far from the truth that no animal of near its size has so soft a one. “ I 
have often felt it myself,” says Ladvocat, in his description of this animal ; ** it 
is smooth, soft, and small, like that of a dog, and to the feel it appears as if one 
passed the hand over velvet. I have often seen it lick a young man’s face who 
kept it, and both seemed pleased with the action.” 

The age of these animals is not well known. It is said by some that they 
bring forth at three years old ; and, if we may reason from analogy, it is probable 
they seldom live till above twenty. That which was shown in London was said, 
by its keeper, to be eighteen years old, and even at that age he pretended to 
consider it as a young one: however, it died shortly after, and that probably in 
the course of nature. 

The rhinoceros is a native of the deserts of Asia and Africa, and is usually 
found in those extensive forests that are frequented by the elephant and the lion. 
As it subsists entirely upon vegetable food, it is peaceful and harmless among 
its fellows of the brute creation ; but, though it never provokes to combat, it 
equally disdains to fly. It is every way fitted for war, but rests content in the 
consciousness of its security. It is particularly fond of the prickly branches of 
trees, and is seen to feed upon such thorny shrubs as would be dangerous to 
other animals either to gather or to swallow. The prickly points of these, how- 
ever, may only serve to give a poignant relish to this animal’s palate, and may 
answer the same grateful ends in seasoning its banquet that spices do in height- 
ening ours. 

In some parts of the kingdom of Asia, where the natives are more desirous of 
appearing warlike than showing themselves brave, these animals are tamed, and 
lea into the field to strike terror into the enemy; ljut they are always an unina 
nageable and restive animal, and probably more dangerous to the employers 
than those whom they are brought to oppose. 

The method of taking them is, chiefly, watching them till they are found either 
in some moist or marshy place, where, like hogs, they are fond of sleeping and 
wallowing. They then destroy the old one with fire-arms ; for no weapons that 
are thrown by the force of man are capable of entering this animal’s hide. If, 
when the old one is destroyed, there happens to be a cub, they seize and tame 
it. These animals are sometimes taken in pitfalls, covered with green branches, 
laid in those paths which the rhinoceros makes in going from the forest to the 
river side. 

There are some varieties in this animal as in most others. Some of them are 
found in Africa with a double horn, one growing above the other: this weapon, 
if considered in itself, is one of the strongest and most dangerous that Nature 
furnishes to any part of the animal creation. The horn is entirely solid, formed 
of the hardest bony substance, growing from the upper maxillary bone by so 
strong an apophyse as seemingly to make but one part with it. Many are the 
medicinal virtues that are ascribed to this horn when taken in powder ; but these 
qualities have been attributed to it without any real foundation, and make only n 
small part of the many fables which this extraordinary animal has given rise to.^ 


* Enmity against thk Elephant. — ^T he 
rhinoceros and male elephant have been disco- 
vered both dead — the elephant’s bowels being 
ripj^ed open, and the rhinoceros transfixed 
under the ribs by one of the elephant’s teeth. 
These combats are, however, very rarely seen. 

Major Lally, in one of his hunting parties, as 
mentioned in the Oriental Field Sports, having 
arrived at the summit of a low range of hills, 
was suddenly presented with a distinct view 
of a most desperate engagement between a 
rhinoceros and a large male elephant ; the 
latter, to all appearar/ce, protecting a small 
herd which were retiring lu a state of alarm. 


The elephant was worsted, and fled, followed 
by the rhinoceros, into a heavy jungle where 
much roaring was heard, but nothing could 
be discerned. 

Trick-dbfsnce. — The rhinoceros, as well 
as the camel, is retromingent ; and, like that 
animal, not only smells extremely rank, 
its urine is highly ofiensive and corrosi*^* 
This might be of no moment, had not fio 
rhinoceros a filthy trick of discharginr his 
urine suddenly at such as are behind “im, 
causing great pain and iiiflammationi" Ihe 
individual unfortunately 0]ierated upe* The 
lizard and spider are equally obnoxio*^ Ihis 
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account : they cling to the ceilings of houses in 
India^ and sprinkle persons below ; and if the 
part on which the urine falls be not irnme* 
diately washed, a blister will soon rise, fol- 
lowed by an exconation extremely hard to 
heal. — Oriental Field Sports. 

Khinoceroh' Skin. — ^The skin of the rhi- 
noceros id much valued, and often sells fur a 
great price. A shield made from it will resist 
a learlen bullet, which, for the must part 
flattens on it the same as when flred against 
a stone. An iron ball, however, from a 
smart piece, will generally penetrate, and 
such is invariably used by those who make 
a livelihood by selling the skin and tallow 
of the animal. The shecarries^ or native 
sportsmen, who lie in wait for the rhinoceros, 
are ordinarily furnished with heavy match- 
locks, such as are commonly appropriated for 
the defence of mud forts ; they carry halls 
from one to three ounces weight. To the 
power of an iron ball, discharged from such 
a matchlock, even the rhinoceros must sub- 
mit ; though sometimes he will carry off one 
or more balls, and waniler many hours before 
he drops. Levelling with precision at the 
eye, the sfiecarrie fires at the thorax, or under 
the flap of the shoulder, which generally 
proves a fatal wound. — Oriental Field 
Sports. 

Peculiarity in its Habits. — One very 
striking peculiarity attends this animal — viz., 
that it iiivanahly goes to the same spot to 
clung, until the heap liecomes so high as to 
render further inciease inconvenient, when a 
fresh spot ts chosen, usually on a small open- 


ing in the midst of a heavy jungle. These 
heaps, while th^ serve as beacons to warn 
other animals, anbrd to the shecarricy or na- 
tive sportsman, an opportunity of making 
certain of his quarry. Much caution is ne- 
cessary in approaching the purlieus of these 
extraordinary piles. The rhinoceros, with its 

S uick sense of smelling, steals craftily through 
[le cover, and not unfrequently surprises who- 
ever unfortunately comes near its haunt. 

Savage Disposition. — As an instance of 
the extremely savage disposition of the rhino- 
certMi, 1 shall adduce a memorable circum- 
stance which occurred in the year 1788. Two 
officers belonging to the troops cantoned at 
Dinapore went down to the river to shoot and 
hunt. They had encamjied ; when one morn- 
ing as they were rising, about day-break, to 
quest for game, they heard a violent uproar, 
and, on looking out, found that a rhinoceros 
was goring their horses, both of which, being 
fastened by their head and heel ropes, were 
consequently unable to escape or to resist. 
This may serve as an example of the speaes 
of wanton attack in which this animal in- 
dulges. — Oriental Field Sihjrts. 

Horn — As an instance of the jiower of the 
horn of the rhinoceros, in the anecdote quoted 
of the wanton ferocity' of this animal in goring 
the horses at Dinapore, one of the horses on 
that occasion was saildleil, and was kdled by 
a stroke of the horn ; which not only pene- 
trated through the saddle-flap and padding, 
but fracturt;d two ribs, leaving a wound, 
through which a small hand might pass ta 
the horse’s limgs. — Ed. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


The hippop otamus is an animal as large and not less formidable than the rhino- 
ceros ; its legs are shorter, and its head rather more bulky than that of the ani- 
mal last described. We have had but few opportunities in Europe of examining 
this formidable creature minutely ; its dimensions, however, have been pretty 
well ascertained by a description given us by Zerenghi, an Italian surgeon, who 
procured one of them to be killed on the banks of the river Nile. By his ao 
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count, it appears that this terrible animal, which chiefly resides in the waters of 
that river, is above seventeen feet long from the extremity of the snout to the 
insertibn of the tail; above sixteen feet in circumference round the body, and 
above seven feet high : the head is near four feet long and above nine feet in 
circumference. The jaws open about two feet wide, and the cutting-teeth, ol 
which it has four in each jaw, are above a foot loiig.^ 

Its feet in some measure resemble those of the elephant, and are divided into 
four parts. The tail is short, flat, and pointed ; the hide is amazingly thick, and 


♦ Size ok the Hippopotamus. — The head 
of a hippopotamus has recently been brought 
to England, with all the flesh about it, iu a 
high state of preservation. This amphibious 
animal was harpooned while in combat with 
a crocodile, in a lake in the interior of Africa. 
The head measures near four feet long and 
eight feet in circumference: the jaws open 
two feet wide, and the cutting-teeth, of which 
it has four in each jaw, are above a foot long 
and four inches in circumference. Its ears 
are not bigger than a terrier’s, and are much 
about the same shape. This formi^abhrnnd' 
terrific creature, when full-grown|^ measures 
about seventeen feet long from t^*^ extremity 
of the snout to the insertion of the tail, above 
sixteen feet in circumference round the body, 


and stands above seven feet high. It runs 
with astonishing swiftness for its great bulk 
at the bottom of lakes and rivers, but not 
with as much ease on land. When excited, 
it puts forth its full strength, which is prodi- 
ious. ” I have seen,” says a mariner, as we 
nd it in Dampier, one of these animals 
open its jaws, and seizing a boat between its 
teeth, at once bite and sink it to the bottom. 
1 have seen it on another occasion place itself 
under one of our boats, and rising under it, 
oversef i|t with six men ^ho were in it, but 
who, f^t^ver,^ happify reeved no other in- 
jury.” At one time it was not uncommon in 
the Nile, but now it is no where to be found 
in that river, except above the cataracts. — 
Mao. Nat. Hist. 
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fhouftli not rapable of turning a miisket-ball, is impeneiralile to the blow of a 
sabre ; the bo(iy k covered over with a fevi? scattered hairs of a whitish colour, 
'rhe whole figure of the animal is something between that of an ox and a hog, 
and its cry is something between the bellowing of the one and the grunting 
of the other. 

'I'his atiiinalj however, though so terribly furnished for war, seems noway 
disposed to make use oi its prodigious strength against an equal enemy ; it 
chiellv resides at the bottom of the great rivers and lakes of Africa; the^sde, 
the Niger, and the Ziirft ; there it leads an indolent kind of life, and seems 
seldom disposed for aetion, except when excited by the calls of hunger. Upon 
such occasions, three or four of them arc often seen at the bottom of a river 
near some cataract, forming a kind of line, and seizing upon such fish ns are 
forced down by the violeiue of th<i stream. In that element they pursue their 
prey with great swiftness and perscvenuicc ; they swim v%nh much force, and 
remttin at the bottom for thirty or forty minutes without rising to take breath, 
'riiey traverse the bottom of the stream, us if walking upon land, and make 
a terrible devastation where they find plenty of pre}. Ihit it often happens 
tliat this aiiimars fisliy food is not supplied in sullicient abimdance ; it is then 
tbrred to come upon land, *vhere it is an awkward and unwieldy stranger ; it 
moves but slowly, and, as it seldom forsakes the margin of the river, it sinks 
lit every step it takes; sometimes, however, it is forced by famine up into tlie 
higher grounds, wliere it commits ilreadful havoc among the plantations of the 
helpless natives, who see their possesi»ions destroyed, without daring to resist 
their invader. Their chief method is by lighting tires, striking drums, and 
raising a cry to frigliten it back to its favourite element ; and as it is extremely 
timorous upon land, the> generally siuceed in their endeavours. But if they 
happen to wrnitul, or otlier\va>s irritate it too closely, it then becomes formi- 
d.ilile to all that oppose it: it overturns whatever it meets, and brings forth all 
its strength, which it seemed not to have discovered l>efortf that dangerous 
occasion. It possesses the same inoffensive disposition in its favourite element, 
that it IS found to have upon land ; it is never found to attack the mariners in 
tlieir boats, as they go up or down the stream ; but shouM thev inadvertently 
strike against, it, or otherwise disturb its repose, there is mueli danger of its 
sending them, at once, to the bottom. I have seen,'^ says a mariner, as we 
liiid it 111 Dampier, ‘‘one of these animal.'^ opt n its jaws, and seizing any boat 
betvveeii its teeth, at once bite and sink n lo tin. {jottum. 1 have sc<*n it upon 
miothcr occasion, place il.self under one of our bo.its, and rising under it, over- 
set it with six men which were in it; who, however, happily received no otlier 
injury.*^ 8 uch k the great .strength of this animal ; and from hence, proliably, 
the imagination has been willing to match it in combat against otheis more 
iierce and equally formidable. Tlie crocodile and shark have been said lt> 
engage with it, and jield an easy victory ; but as the shark is only found at sea, 
and the hippopotanms never ventures beyond the mouth of fresli-water rivers, 
it is most probable that these engagements never occurred ; it sometimes 
happens, indeed, that the princes of Africa amuse themselves with combats on 
their ftcbh-water lakes, between this ami other formidable animals; but whether 
the rhinoceros or the crocodile are of this number, vve have not been particularly 
informed. If this animal be attacked at laud, and linding itself incapable of 
vengeance from the swiftness of its enemy, it immediately returns to the river, 
where it plunges in head foremost, and after a short time rises to the surface, 
loudly bellowing, either to invite or intimidate the enemy ; but though the 
negroes will venture to attack the shark, or the crocodile, in their natural 
element, and there destroy iheii^ they are loo well apprized ot the force of the 
iiiinopotiimus to engage it; this ammal, therefore, continues the uncontroled 
^ nms'er of the river, and all otheiij fly from its approach, and become an easy 

* As the'hippopotamus lives upon fish and vegetables, so it is probalde the 
Ih sli of terrestrial animals may be equally grateful : the imuves of Africa assert, 
that It has rfteii been found to evour children and other creatures that it was 
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able to swrpriHe upon land; yet it moves but slowly, almost every creature 
endued with a common share orswiftitess^ is able to escape it; and this ammal, 
therefore, seldom ventures from the river side, but wlien pressed by the neces- 
sities of hunger, or of bringing forth its young. 

The female always cornea upon land to bring forth, and it is supposed that 
she seldom produces above one at a time ; upon this occasion, these animals 
are particularly timorous, and dread the approach of a terrestrial enemy ; the 
instant the parent hears the slightest noise, it dashes into the stream, and the 
young one is seen to follow it with equal alacrity. 

The young ones are said to be excellent eating ; but the negroes, to whom 
nothing that has life comes amiss, tind an erjiial deliciuy in the old. Dr. 
Pococke has seen their ilesfi sold in the shambles, like beef ; and it is said, 
that their breast, in particular, is as delicate eating as veal. As for the rest, 
these animals arc found in great numbers, and as ibey produce very fast, their 
flesh might supply the countries where they are found, could those barbarous 
regions produce more expert huntsmen; it maybe remarked, however, that 
this creature, which vv^is once in such plenty at the mouth of the ISile, is now 
wholly unknown in JjOvvct Egypt, and is no where to be found in tliat rner, 
except above the cataracts. 


CHAP. XXV. 

THE CAMELOPARD. 

Wkre we to be told of an animal so t.dl, (hat a man on hold bac k <‘ould with 
rase ride under its belly, 
without stooping, w<‘ should 
hardly give credit to tlie 
relation ; yet of this exlra- 
ordiiuiry size is tfie c«tine- 
lopard, an animal that in- 
habits the deserts of Africa; 
and the accounts of wliich 
are so well asc-erlained fliat 
we cannot deny our assent 
to their autlionty. It is no 
easy matter to form an 
adequate idea of this crea- 
ture's size, ar.d the oddity 
of its formation. It exhibits 
somewhat of the slender 
shape of the deer, or th(^ camel, but destitute of their symmetry, or their easy 
power of motion. The head somewhat resembles that” of the deer, with lw(» 
round horns, near a foot long, an<l which, it is probable, it sheds as deer are 
found to do ; its neck resembles that of a horse ; its l(‘g8 and feet tliose of the 
•leer, but with this extraordinary difl’erenee, that the fore legs are nearly twice 
as long as the hinder. As these creatures have been found eighteen feet high 
and ten from the ground to the top of the shoulders, so allowing thna* feet for 
the depth of the body, seven feet remains, which is high enough to admit a man 
mounted upon a middle-sized horse, llie hinder part, however, is much lower, 
so that when the animal appears standing, and at rest, it has somewliat tin* 
appearruice of a dog silting, and this formation of its legs gives it an awkward 
and a lalmnous motion ; which, though swift, must yet be 'tiresmne. b’orthis 
reason the camelopard is au animal very rarely fomn), and only finds reliige in 
the most mtenuU desert regions of Africa. The dimensions oi a young one, as 
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Hiey were accurately by a person w»o examined its skin, fluit was brought 

I’rmn tlie Cape of ijood Hope, were found to \nt as tbllow : tlie lenglU of the 
bead w'tts one foot eight inches ; the height of the fore leg, froin the ground to 
♦he top of the shoulder, was ten feet; from the shoulder to the top of tlie head, 
was seven ; the height of the hind leg was eight feet five inches ; atid from the 
top of the shoulder to the insertion of the fail, was just seven feci long. 

No animal, either from its disposilion, or its formation, seems less fitted for 
a state of natural hostility ; its horns are blunt, and e\en knobbed ,at the ends; 
its teeth are made entirely f<»r vegetable pasture ; its skin is beautifully siH^ckled 
with white spots upon a hnjwnish ground; if is timorous and harmless, and 
notwitliHianding ils great sizr, ratlier flics from, than resists the slightest 
enemy ; it partakes very rnmh of the nature ot tlie camel, which it so nearly 
roscinbles; it lives entirely ujum vegetables, and w hen grazing, is obliged to 
spread its fore legs v(*ry wide, in order to re.K h its pasture ; its motion is a kind 
of pace, two legs on each side moving at the same time, wlieri^as in other 
animals they move transversely. It often lies down witii its belly to (he earth, 
ami, like the camel, has a callous suhstance ufion its breast, whicb, when 
reposed, defends it fiom injuiv. • This animal wies known to the ancients, but 


has been very rarely S(‘en ii Europe. 

* Tiik Gihafce. — T lie liistory of tlu* 
ratib affords one of the most stukiog «'\ain- 
plcH of the slow and mu-rdaui ]MogusS of 
u.ilutnl hist(»ry, and strongly pomt^s out tfio 
nceessily ot miVNoautd ii'si'au’h and 
obst'natoni to ensure its ad vanrt*ineuT. In- 
deed it lipjieius scarcely ctedible tl-at Un* 
rphidrnped winch exi,eed'> e\eiyo1b', i :n its 
Uifty wtatiue, wlach b"ais M> veuude a us^mo 
hlaiice to any m its extavoidmaiy pu»]i 'iimm., 
and IS eipialli'd by -.o Ibw in tin' lasiuts ui Us 
eololuiug, ^ 1 llou)d laue u'uiaineil till witlnn 
sixty ycais of the jnesent tam^ so ol.scuiely 
known us to have hud its M iy ixist* nee cast 
into doulit Ibit tlie descnpttuas td this am- 
nial whieh appeared ni flic middle agt's liaving 
boon overhuiked, the mure nnea'i.t notiees, 
vague and imperh'ct us tliey m gemaul wert'. 
while they seemed tt> asenbe to Die canielo- 
pavdaUs ^combination of the ebaiat tenslics 
of n ferdBb\»« beast of prey with those of tlie 
Inundess riuniiniiit, began at length to he re- 
garded with the same degiee ol distp:>t us 
the fabnlouy garralivcs of the unicorn ami 
sjihiux. 

in the year 1770, afltr three eentuiie.s and 
a half Iiiid elapsed without any example of 
the giratlb, dead or alue, having iippeuved in 
KurojH*, this impiession seems to have he- 
conie so geucral, that the Hoyal Society 
thought it I'rojiev to i>ubllsh iii theii Tians- 
UCtioiiH the simple recital of a tiavellei who 
hml himself seen and iirocured a representa- 
hou of the living giraile. Oapt. Gartervt, m 
bis communication to that learned body, says, 

Iuckist*d I iiave sent you the dmwdng of a 
cmnelopardahs, as it was taken ofi’ hum the 
life, of one near the Cape of Good lioiie. I 
Khali not attempt here to give you any parti- 
cular deseriptuiu of this scarce and curious 
animal, h*» it iw much better known to yon 
than it can bo to me ; but from its scarcity, 
•B 1 believe none have heeu seen it Kurojw 


One of them was sent from the East to 

since .luliim f'lrsar’s time, (when I think 
there wu-re two of them at Rome.) I imagine 
its (haw mg, aud a more certain knowledge 
of its leal it), will not be disagreeabU' to you. 
As tlie exwtemv' (>f this fine aiiitmd has been 
d.iuhtiwl by man), if)ou think it may afford 
iMiv ple.isure to the cunous, you will make 
v)i>i Use of i1 )ou pli'ase He goes on to 
say. that a jiarty of men sent h) the Governor 
of ihe (\ipi ut (iood Hope on an mlaml dis- 
rovei), loiiud two of tliese creatines ; but 
the)' rau>:bt otil) llie \oung one, from whieh 
the diawnig was taken, and the skm of 
which was s<mt to Holland '‘as a coufinna- 
to'n of tlu' fact.’' 

Gm veais alti r this announcement of the 
'1 *ual i\'-(eiu*e of the gmiile tlie skill of a 
tint* mair 'jutmun was biuiight to thisComi- 
tr) by laeul. Rateisou, l»y wdiom it bad been 
sliot in the mteriot of Caffuuia This skin 
Was pieseated to the celebrated John Hunter, 
and still foims part ol his collection pie- 
served at tlie Ro)ul ( ollege of Surgeons. It 
was the first example of the lemaius of the 
caniolopardiihs ever hnmght into Kiiglaad, 
and excited the greatest interest at the time. 
Since that period, how'evet, fiesli specimens 
lia\e hoeu mpidly added to the diffeient Ku- 
ropoan collections of naluial lustov), the 
results of c\\iKmitor\ jourmys in the interior 
of Ainca, eliccted by nuxlein /:eal and enter- 
prise ; but it WHS onU witliin a very tew years 
that the habits and gait of this extraordinary 
species could in modern Fanope be again 
contemplated in the living iiuimal. 

Tlie Pasha ot Kgypt having leamt that tU« 
Aiubs of the punince of Seniiaar in Nubia 
had succiHsled in bringing up towo young gi- 
raffes witii catnel's milk, caused them to bo 
brought to Cairo ; and after resting for three 
month.'i m his gardtus, to prepare them for a 
jouriuy of greater difficulty and hazard, they 
were embiirkco in boata and conveyed down 
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the emperor of Germany, in the year 1559, but they httt# often been seen fame 
at Grand Cairo in Egypt ; and I am told there are two there at present. When 


the Nile to Alexandria, where they i^ere con- 
signed to the English and French consuls, as 
presents from the Pasha to their TesjHjctive 
sovereigns. 

These yiDUng giraffes were both females ; 
but n» there was some difference in their sizt', 
the consuls of each nation drew lots for them, 
when the shortest and weakest fell to the lot 
of JEngland. The giraffe destined for our 
sovereign was conveyed to Malta tinder the 
charge of two Aral is, and was from thence 
forwaided to JLondon in a mei chant vessel, 
and arrived on the 1 1th of August 1827. 
The animal was conveyed to Windsor two 
days after in a spacious caravan, and was 
lodged in a commodious hut, with the range 
of a spacujus paddock, in the late king's 
private menagerie at Sandpit Gate. Shoitly 
after its arrival at this place it was accu- 
rately measuied , and its dimensions weie 
found to be — 

Ft. 111. 


Fm-m the top of fhi* hend (o the bottom of the 

hoof - 10 8 

From the top of the head to the, root of the neck 4 0 

Lengtii ot the h.iek - - - - - .Ml 

From the, cionn to the bottom of the ho(‘f - H 9 

Length of the iiend - * - - - I 9 


It was at that time exceedingly playful; 
but as its growth proceeded, which was rapid, 
(having increased eighteen inches in less 
than two years,) it became much Jess active ; 
its health evidently declined ; its legs almost 
lost their jiower of supporting the body ; the 
joints seemed to s/toof over ; and at length 
the weakness increasetl to such a degree, that 
it became necessary to have a pulley con- 
stnicted, which, being suspended from the 
ceiling of the animal’s hovel, was fastened 
round its body, for the purpose of raising it 
on its legs without any exertion on its own 
part. From the harmless disposition and uni- 
I'orm gentleness of this animal, the interest 
which it had exeited in his late Majesty was 
very great ; but notwithstanding eveiy atten- 
tion, it die<l in the following year. Its food 
was barley, oats, split beans, and ash leaves. 
It was never observed to drink any other fluid 
than milk, its preference for which probably 
arose from that fluid being so long the only 
sustenance afforded it while living among the 
Arabs. 

flwing to the distance from town at which 
this animal was kept, and the state of con- 
ftnement which its weakly condition rendered 
indispensable during the latter period of ite 
existence, tha living giraffe was seen in thin 
countn^ by Comparatively few individuals. 
The skin, however, and skeleton, both beau- 
tifully prepared, slw preserved in the Museum 
of the Zoological Society, — the munificent 
donations of his present Majesty. 


The full-grown male giraffe ift reported to 
be soinetiines nearly twenty li*et high, from 
the summit of the head to the sole of the foot. 
The highest specimen, however, in the Bri- 
tish museum, (which is a bi'^autiful malo 
brought over by Mr. Burchell,) measures 
seventeen feet six inches; the remainder do 
not exceed sixteen feet. The greatest jh'cu- 
liurity in this animal, and what most strikes 
the eye of the observer, is the remat kahle dis- 
proportion of the different pmfs of its frame. 
The head and the tnink are of extreme 
shoitness, especially when compaml with the 
lU'ck and legs, which are as disproportion- 
ately elongated. The trunk, for example, is 
divided into three equal parts, the lore and 
hind quartets having respectively the same 
length ns the intermediate division, -- a cir- 
cumst.ance which occurs in no other qnadiu- 
ped. To this curtailed trunk are attached 
legs of extreme length, which, if they weie oi 
the ordinary' pioportions, would have nui- 
dered the giraffe the swiftest of animals : but 
the contrary is, in some inenRure, the result; 
for while the foie and hind pair of legs are 
too closely ap[)ro\imatf‘d, they are also ot‘ un- 
equal length, and this inequality is so dis- 
posed as to retard swiftness of motion. The 
hare and the greyhound have the hinder legs 
the longest ; and as these are the principal 
propellers in locomtition, hence results the 
pi'culiar ami jiroverhial swiftness of these 
qiiadiupeds ; but in the giraffe, the propor- 
tions of the extremities are reversed, and 
consequently, when comjieJled to flight, al- 
though from his superior stature, he can, for 
a short distance, outstrip hi« pursuers, yet he 
soon grows weaiy, and becomes incapable of 
sustaining a prolonged chose. 

With respect to the habits of tbe giraffb 
in a state oi nature, our knowledge is confes- 
sedly vague and general. The Arabs who 
accompanied the two young females from 
which the pieceding description has been 
drawn, asserted that they were taken at a 
distance of eight or ten days' journey of the 
camvans, to the south of Seunaar, not tar 
from a district which was mountainous, and 
covered with deep and extensive forests. It 
may be presumed that this country is near 
to where the Nile and its tributaiy streams 
begin to leave the mountmos of Awssinia to 
flow along the plains ; and here the Arabs 
stated that ostriches, gaselles, antelopi^s, a 
small species of lion and panthers abounded, 
while dt*eper in the forests, elephants and 
rhinoceroses were, met with. They observed 
that the giraffes were found in small num- 
lier, that they inhabited the forc**ts, and 
rarely R|rpeared on the plain, when they were 
uuit^ in groups of three and four, two «W 
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ancient Rome wag in itgjaplem^our, Pompejr exhibited, at one tiiue, no less timn 
ten upon the tbegitief it wa« the barbarous pleasure of the people, at that 
time, to see the most terrible, and the most extraordinary animals produced in 


ones* atttl one or two yonnj? ones, but seldom 
iiunn;. They do not fly at the first view of 
limn ; hut if he approaches them, they sud- 
denly stait uf{' in a {'allop or Hucces»iou of 
bounds with such speed, that they leave far 
behind them the swiftest horses. Ilowevei, 
if they happen to be driven fairly into the 
plain, they are soon run down, beinj; mueh 
shoTter- winded than the horse . but when 
thus fatigued, they make a snilden turn to 
the ri|i?ht-alH)at, and defend themselves vigor- 
ously with then fore-feet, which they fling 
out with great force; in fact, the Arabs aie 
unable to take the full-grown giraltes alive, 
and are obliged to kill them on the spot. 
They eat the flesh ; and out of the skin, which 
is haul and thick, they iiialic long strajis, cut 
from the top of the head to the end of tlie 
fore feet. The old giraffes are asserted by 
the Arabs to be able to delend themselves 
successfully hy kicks of their loie feet against 
the must redoubtable aiinual of the desert. 
The boa, which learns by exiienence the re- 
sources opposed to him liy tlie girat!i.\ and 
the futility of pursuit along the pM»n, pi* I'en* 
wafting near a stream where that annual 
drinks, or crouches in view ot the grove of 
MimuNse, whose summits afford bun a rich 
pasturage, and by a single bound tails una- 
wares upon his prey, whicli is thus taken by 
surpriiie, and unable to put into use its natu- 
ral means of defence. If, however, the bon 
in springing from his aiubnsca<le nnscalcu- 
lates hi» leap, and is unable to fix on tlie 
hinder parts ot the giraffe, the latter makes 
hetnl against him, and often rendei-s inoital 
the first blow, from the violent and rajiul 
fluigingiaut of the fore legs : should he niis.s 
his utroke, however, and the hou succeed in 
upon him, he becomes defenceless, 
and whs a victim. 

The gimffb in a state of captivity, when 
teased or oftended, main tests his natural 
mofle of dtdence by striking out with his fore 
legs, and sometimes by kicking with the 
hinder ones like a horse ; but he has never 
been obaerved to butt, or to make any de- 
nunigtratioo with his horns, but on the con- 
trary always keejM* his heat! raised as high as 
IHWMihle when he is disquietefl ov afraid. 

The Arabs assert that tho only cluuic.e 
isf taking the giralle alive is while he still 
suckUm; and even then it most fteipieiitly 
happens that in their struggles to fret‘ them- 
selves they break some of theu limbs, or dis- 
locate their neck; at other times they refuse 
all sustenance, pine away, and die. If, how- 
ever, tltey chance to be preserved for a few 
days, they thon become tranquil and soon fii- 
sniUar, readily following those who have the 


care of them, and even horses or came'.s.^ 

ZounOOlCAI, MAOAZmK. 

The Pauibian GntAKyE.— -That scut by 
the Pasha of Egypt, and consigned lo the 
Jardin de$ Plantes at Pans, is thus de- 
scribed : The ipieen of the garden,” says 
Mr. R. Lee, ‘‘ is the girafle, to which I paid 
frequent visits. She is the only survivor of 
the ihiec winch left Africa much about the 
saini' time, and inhabits the largti round 
huiMing in the centre of the menagene, calk'd 
the Hittonde, Great can* is taken to shelter 
her IVimi tlie cold, and in the winter she has 
u kind of luHxl and cajx', which reach the 
length of her neck, and a iKwly-cloth, all 
made of woollen niatenalH, She is only soif* 
fered to w.iik in her little park when the sun 
shinen ujKin it ; and if care and attention can 
coiupenhate tor the loss of liberty, she ought 
to he the happiest jt her kind. She stands 
about twilve and a half feet high, and her 
skin, with its light brown sjMits, shines like 
satin ; but 1 coniess 1 was disappointed with 
regard to its beauty. She looks best when 
Iv nig down, or standmg perfectly upright, in 
which posture she is very dignified ; but the 
iiionient she moves, she becomes awkward, 
ui const'ijnence of the disproportion of the 
liinder p4Uts of her body, and tho immense 
i<*ngth of her neck, which, instead of la'ing 
aichetl, forms an angle with her shoulders. 
When she g.illops, her Innd feet advance bev 
fuie those in bout, and tlie jHTiilianty of gait 
i.un.»*il bi moving the hind and fore feet 
on the Same .side, at the same tune, is very 
stnkiug. She has great difficulty in reach- 
ing the giouinl witn her mouth, and was 
obliged to make two eifoits to separate her 
foie legs, befort‘ she could reach a cistern 
place<l on the pavemi iit. Her head is of re- 
nnukable beauty, and the expri-SMion of her 
lull black eyes is mild and atiectionate. Her 
tongue IS lung, black, and jxunted ^She is 
extieniely gentle, yvi full of Irolic and anima- 
tion, and when walking in the menagerie, 
her keejH'r is idiUged to liokl her head to pre- 
vent her luting off tfie yoiuig hrauches of 
trees. Her great delight, however, is to eat 
rone-leaws; and she devours them with the 
greatest avidity. The African cows, with 
humps on their'shoulders, which supplied her 
with rniik ibniag her passage to Kumpt^ ana 
as gentle as their nursling, and when final 
irtg het they come and softly push your elbows 
to havt? a slme. The keejver, whose name 
is Ati, and who is from Darfur, is a tall, well- 
proportioned black, and at his own request, 
a little gallery has been erttcted for him m 
the stable of his chargt*, where he sleeps ami 
keeps all Ins prtqHJtty, When in attendance, 
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combat against each other. The lion, the lynx, the tiger, the elepliiaiit, the 
liippopotamtis, were all let loose promiscuously, and were seen to inflict indis- 
criminate destruction.^ 


he dresses in the turban, vest and full trou- 
sers of his country, but when h(5 walks Paris, 
he assumes the Kuropeau costume ; for in 
his liirtive garb all the children in the streets 
recognise him, and calling out, “ yltt^ yJfr, 
comm^fii va la giraffe f” hurt his couse- 
(juence.— M agaz-inc of Natujiat. IIistouy. 

* Distinctions of the Gjuaffe. — As a 
live camelopard has been sent to Lomlon and 
another to Pans, the, history and habits 'of 
these animals have excited some interest. 
At a meeting of the Academy of Sciences in 
Pans, on the 2nd of July la^t M. Geothoy 
Saint- Hilaire observed that naturalists were 
wrong in Rupi»osing that there was only one 
species of the camelopaul. The animal now 
in Paris ditfexs from the Cape of thiod Hope 
species hy several essential anatomical cha- 
racters ; and he proposes to distinguish it by 
the name of tlie Giraffe of Si'tmuar, tlu 
country from which it comes. Some natives 
of Pgypt having come to see tlie one in Pans 
ill the costume of the countn, , the animal 
gave evident proofs of joy, and biaded them 
with cares.ses. This fact is ex])lame(l !)> the 
circumstances that the gnade has an aulent 
affection for its Arabian keepei, and that it 
naturally is delighted with the sight of the 
furhau ami the co.stume of its ki-opn. 

Some authors have pioviaJ tlie niddness 
and docility of the caine!oj>.iid, while othens 
represent it as incapable ol being t,imed. 
This difference is ascribed liy M Saint-Ili- 
lalve to difference of educalion. Four or five 
year's ago a male giiaffe, extremely saiage, 
was brought to ('onstantiuople. The keeper 
of the present girade had also tlie chaigt; of 
this one, atnd he iusenhes its savagtmess en- 
tirely to the manner in whnli it was tieated. 

At the J>ame time, M. Monger read a me- 
moir cm the testimony of ancient authors 
respecting the giraffe, Moses is the first 
autln^r who speaks of it. As Ari'jtotle does 
not mention it, M. Monger. su]>pose.s that it 
was unknown to tiro (iireeks, and that it did 
not then exist in Kgyjd, otherwise Ari.sfotle, 
who travelled there, must have, known about 
it. In the year of Ilomi', Julius Ga-sar 
brought one to Europe, and the Roman em- 
jwTors afterwards exhibited them at Hume, 
either for the games in the ciicus, or in their 
triumphs over the Afncan piinces. Albertus 
Magnus, in his treatise J)e AnimalthtiSy is 
the first modern author who speaks of tho 
giratio. lu )4H6, one of the Medici family 
possessed one at FUtfeuco, where it lived fur 
a considerable time. 

la its native country the giraflo brow«c$ on 
the twigs of trees, preferring phmtB of the 
Mtmosa genus j hut it appears that H 


without inconvenience subsist on other vegtv 
table food. The one kept at Florence feil 
on the fruits of the coimtiy, and chiefly on 
apples, which it begged hum the inhabitants 
of the tirst sturej s of tho houses. The, one 
now in Pans, trom its having been accus- 
tomed lu eaily life to the food prejiared by 
the ^Irabs lor their caniuls, is fed on mixed 
grains bruised, such as maize, barley, Bu\j 
and it is tinmshcd with milk for drink niom- 
ing and eveiirig. . It liowever willingly ac- 
ce]»ts flints and the blanches of the acacia 
winch are pioeided to it It seizes the 
lL*av<*s with its long, rugous, and nairow 
tongue 1 ) 3 ' lulling it alnnit them, and seems 
aniio\ed when it is obliged to take iinv thing 
from the giouml, which it seems to do with 
difticiilty. To aecomplisli this, it siretebes 
fiibt one, then the otlier of its long fore legs 
asundei, and it is not till after ti peated at- 
tempts that it IS able to sei/.e the objects with 
its bps. and tongue. 

The pace of tlie girath- is an amble, though 
when puisiuMl it Hies with v»xtrenu* rapidity ; 
but the small si/e of its lungs pU'venfs it 
fiom -.nstainiag a b'ngtbened chase, The 
gnath; (b feinls itsidf .igauist the bon, its 
piiiKupal enemy, wutli its toie iVet, with 
•which it wtukes with sntli fuice as often to 
repulse him The speeiineu in the muHeiuit 
at P.nis IS about two years and a half old. 

The name ( o /hi (camel- leojiiiid ) 
was given by the Itomans to this auinml, 
fiom a fancied combmatum of the characters 
of the eainc 1 and leopaid , but its ancient 
denoinin.itmii was Zurttpha^ from W'hich tiic 
name (»naih' has been adopted, — Ahcana 
OF SciENoi:, H 
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CHAR XXVl. 

THE CAMEL, AND THE DROMEDARY. 


Tftkse name.s do not make two distinct kinds, but arc only ^^iven to a var.ct} of 
the same animab which has, how- 
ever, subsisted time imrneninriid. 

'fbe principal, and perhaps the only 
sensible dilTerence, by which those 
two races are distin^iiislied, <N)n- 
sists in this* that the camel has two 
bunches upon his back, vvhcrens the 
dromedary ha.s but otic; tlie latter 
also, is neither so lar^p' mu* so .tioni;* 
as the raiiiel/ I'hese two rfo es, 
however, produce witlf each other, 
and the mixi’d l)rced formed be- 
tween tlicm is considen'd the b«\st, 
the most patient, and the most inde- 
latigalde of all the kind. 

Of the two varieties, the dionu’ 
dary is by far the most nmru rous , 
the camel beint? scarcely found «*\ 
cept in Turkey anrl the rount»l< > of 
the Levant, while (he other is hmml 
Hj^read over all tlu’ deserts ol Araiiia, the scmtlu rn )uirts of \friea, Persia, 
Tartary, and a Kreat part «d' tho l\a..tern Indies. Tims tlo* om- inliftliits an 
immeuae tract ol eountrv , the otlu r in eompai ison is ronliiu d to a pno inre ; 
the one inhabits the suitrv eomuries of tin* torrid zone, the other didijn'htw in 
a warm, but not a burning i liinate ; iu*;tlu*r, ioo’ever, can siifistst or projni- 
Rate in (he variable climes towards the noiih; dew socm Idnned for those 
countries where shrubs are plenty and wate? scam*; whore they can travel 
the sarnly desert without beiin^ impeded by rivers, and tind food at 
expected distances; sindi a counlr\ is Arabia, and this, of all others, seems the 
most adapted to the snpp irt and produetjou of this anima., 

• The camel is the moNt temperate of all animals, and it laa continue to (ravel 
several days without driukiu". In those vast deserts, win rt‘ the earth is every 
where dry and sandy; \vh(*re there are neither turds uor beasts, neither msetdM 
nor V(‘^etab}c,s, wiien' nolhiii;ij is to l)e <secn but hills of sand and heaps of bone, 
there (he camel travels, po.stinj^ forward, witlioul requirinix either drink or 
pasture, and is often fvnind six or seven days witlmut nnv sustenam'c whatso- 
ever* Its feet are formed for travelling upon sand, and utterly unfit for moist 
or marshy places ; the inhabitants, therefore, tlnd a most nsei’ul assistant in 
thm animab where no other eouhl fiubsist. and by its means, cross those deserts 
with safety, which would be uiipnssablc by uny other method of conveyancc,t 
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* CxMEL AND l>aoMEnA»v.— The term 
dromedary properly applicN to a very swift 
uptx'ies Of camel A dromedary is to a camel 
what a rarer is to a horse of hurdtui. There 
are onediumpi'd and two-humjied dromeda« 
lies, and one-numiied and two-hunnsNl camels. 

t Foot.— T hi; earners (read is 

perfectly uoisekw: unlike the horse, whose 
heavy tramp somidu over the plain, and rat- 


tles ou the ptvvHMucut, its fwt-fdll is silent 
Had unheard. “ U hat aUv ay k struck 
says Ml. Mactadane, in Ins * Constantinople 
in '*as something extremely roman- 

tic and my>tervous, was the noisek'^s step 
ot the camel, from the spongy nature ot 
Ins foot. hat ever he the naturo of the 
p’ound, sand, or rock, or turf, or paved 
btoncK, you hear no loot-fall j you see an nn- 
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An animal t^us formed lor a sandy and desert rcjl'idja, cannot be propap^ated 
in one of a different nature. Many vain efforts have beet^ tried to propagate 
the camel in Spain; they have been transported into Adfeiioa^ but liave 
ii]uliti|>lied in neither. It is true, indeed that they may be brought into these 
countnes^ and may, perhaps, be i'ound to produce there; but the care of 
keeping them is so great, and the accidents to which they are exposed, from 
the cbangeableness ot the climate, are so many, that they cannot answer tlie 
care of keeping. In a few years also, they are seen to degenerate: their 
strength and their patience forsake them; and instead of making the riches, 
they become the burden of their keepers. 

But it is very didcrent in Arabia, and those countries where the camel is 
turned to useful purposes. It is there considered as a sacred animal, without 
whose help the natives could neither subsist, tratlic, nor travel ; its milk makes 
a part of their nourishment ; they feed upon its ilcsli, particularly w hen young ; 
they clothe themselves with its hair, which it is seen to molt regularly once a 
year; and if they fear an invading i^lieiny, their camels serve them in flight, 
and in a single day they are known to travel above a hundred miles. 7^hus, by 
means of the camel, an Arabian liiids safely in his deserts : all the armies upon 
eartli might lie lost in the pursuit of a flying squadron of this country, mounted 
upon their camels, and taking refuge in solitudes where nothing intemoses to 
stop their flight, or to force them to wait the invader.^ Nothing can be more 

mense animal approaching you stilly as a their tent coverings over thu obnoxious 
cloud fioaliug on air ; and unless he weai a ground, in order to conceal its a]»pfarance, 
boll, your Beuf»e of hearing, acute as it may and induce the aminal to pruced. — Kkmoioub 
be, will give you no iutunatiou of lus pu- Thact Bucictv’s Natuuai- IIistohi. 
sence.” * Auauian House and Camcl. — It is an 

The foot of this animal, (so often refeiTed enoneous upinum which believes Arabia to 
to, and not without reason, us an evidence of he very lich in hoises. Many tribes are 
design,) is divided into two toes, each having wholly unprovided with them, and liurck- 
a horny tip; the division is not, however, haidt supjHises that there do not exist 60,000 
complete; tor an elastic pad oi cusluon, con- of those aminals between the extreme buun- 
stituting the main part u[)i>n which Ihts dunes of tl»e Kuphrates and Syua, a much 
pressure fails, spreads bioadly beneath, con- smallei imniber than the same extent of 
necting them together, but leaving the points giouiid would fuinish in any other part of 
tree. On pressing the ground, the elastic Asia or Kuiojie. Tile Syrian districts, eaiK*- 
cushion expands, and the toes diverge, so cnilly Haurau produce the best; but of pure 
that a larger surface is brought in contact Arabian blood of the choicent brijeds, li,'W 
with the sandy earth, a ciicuinstance which, have ever been expoi+ed. If a Bedouin 
in connexion with the elastic natuie of the wishes to express his admiration of the Himtvnl 
sole, if we may so call it, enables the crea- of another's mare, he blesses the animal co- 
ture to tread over the yielding desert, or the piously, and addressing her muster, suy^, 
hard and and plain, with almost equal com- Go and wasli your maie’w feet and drink 
fort- up the water.” The best Arabian camel, 

The foot of the camel, certainly fonned by after thn*e whole days* abstinence from wa- 
nature to tread a loose sandy soil, “ does not, ter, shows manitest signs of great distress ; 
however, appear to me,” says the writer just in case of absolute necessity, it might 
quoted, ** to suffer from stony or hard roads. 6/y go five days without drinking ; but this 
In Asia Minor there are niouiitains in eveiy trial can never lie required, since there is tio 
direction; the jiaths across them are hard, route across the Arabian desert in which 
rough, »md loose, as rocks and broken stones wells are farther distant from each other tiian 
canmake them ; yet 1 have often seen camels three days and a half. Burckhaidt never 
treading them without any appearance of heard an instance of a camel being slaugh* 
suffering; and though I have met them in tered for the siike of the water in iU stomach, 
my travels, hundreds in a day, I do not re- The extremity of thirst, indeed, induces the 
member having ever seen a wounded hoof.” traveller, unable to support the exertion of 
The soil most inimical to the foot of the walking, to cling as a last resouce to this 
camel is such as is soft and muddy ; hero the serviceable animal, nor does its stomach, iin- 
auunal, slipping at every step, keeps on its less on the first day's watoring, afford by any 
legs with difficulty. It is |iiftid that so great means a copious supply. The swiftness of 
is its dislike to venture upon such a track, the camel has been greatly exaggerated-; 116 
that its drivers haye l^n obliged to spread miWs in eleven hours, during wnich occured 
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dreary than the aspect of these sandy plaitia, that seem entirely forsaken of life 
and vegelahon : whenever the eye tuma^ nothing ia presented hut a steril and 
dusty »oil> sonacthnes torn np by the winds» and moving in great vvaves along, 
which, when viewed from an emineiH e, resemble less the earth than the oceari’ 
here and there a few shrubs appear, that only teach us to wish for the grove 
that remind us of tlie shade in these sultry climates, without affording its refresh- 
ment ; the return of morning, which, in other places, carries an idea of cheer- 
fulness, here serves only to enlighten the endless and dreary waste, and to 
[)reBent tht traveller w'ith an unfinished prospect of his forlorn situation ; yet 
in tills chasm of nature, by the help of the camel, the Arabian finds safety and 
subsistence* There are here and there fmuid spots of verdure, which, though 
remote from each other, are, in a manner, approximated by the labour and 
industry of the camel. 'I’hus these deserts, which [iresont the stranger with 
nothing but objects of danger and sterility, afford the inhabitant protection, 
lood, and liberty. 'Hie Arabian lives indi'pendent and Irantjuil in llie midst of 
his solitudes; and instead of conaiderini; the vast solitiidi s spread round him as 
a restraint upon his liappiness, he is by experience taught to regard (hem as 
tile ramparts of Ins Ireedom. 

Tlie camel is easdy iiistre^ ted in the methods of t. iking up and supporting 
his burthen; their legs, a few days after llu^y are produced, are bent under 
their belly ; they are in this manner loaded, and taught to rise ; their burthen is 
t viTy day thus increased, hv inseu^ibh^ decrees, till the rniimal is capable of 
supporting a weight adeiiuatc to its force the same larc is takmi in making 
them patient of hunger and thirst: while otlnr animals receive their food at 
stated times, the camel is restrained for days together, and these intervals of 
famme are inereasevi in proportion tlie animal seems i -ipabli' of snslairimg 
them, Hy this mediod of edm atiou, the> live fsv^- or six days uitlumt food or 
vvaier; and their stomach is formed most admnahly 1)\ nature to lit them foi 
long abstinence : besides the four si miachs v\ hii h all annuals have that chew 
the cud. (and the camel is of the'numbei ,} it has a llftli stomach winch .serves 
aM a reservoir, to liold a greater (piantily of watt'r than thi‘ animal has an imme- 
diate occasion for. It is of a suthcient caiiacity to contain a large quantity of 
water, where the flnid remains witiinut ( orruptmg, or without being adulterated 
liy the other aliments : w’m ri the camel timhs itself |)resse(l vvitli thirst, it has 
here an easy rc-sonn e for quemdiing it ; it t’lrows tip a quantity of this water 

two passages o\t!r the Nile m a ioiiy-luut. i.izo, ol one-fourth of the whole body. The 
each lequniug iweiity mimiies. is the most full giowth ot the camel is aiiameil at twelve 
evtnionlmaiy pcitouuancs' whii h liuu Ivliaoh yeais. he lives I'oity. hut at about or under 
ever heard autheiituMted ; and tins, pumahly, tliuty his activity dvchaes. lu Kg\ pi, camels 
hay been Kuipassed tiy an Knghsh tiotiing aic kept cUisely shorn, and are guided by' a 
uuu'o. He thinks that, if left to its own fiee .strmj: attached to the nose-uug. Those oi 
will, this tuumul would have toivelle<l t>00 Aialua aie seldom pcrtoiuted in the nose; 
uules ill twimty-iour liuurs ; twelve miles an and leaddy t>liey the short stick of the nder. 
hour iu the utmost trotting pace, of a camel ; Tiie camebsaddle of the Arabian wouum is 
it may gallop imie miles ui halt an hour, but gaudily fitted mit, and a lady of Na^lja coii- 
it caunot support that pace, w Inch IS umiatu- sideis it a degTiulation to mount any other 
ral to it, for a longer time. Notlimg ran he than t\.KUick camel, while an rt*aenian beauty 
easier than its cunlnum amble of five and a prefers one which is oi whthu (aiutery 
half miles an hour, and if property fed every to the chest of the hump is usually applied 
evening, or m case of enieigeiiey once in two when Iheit biokeii-w unit'd camvau-camel is 
days, it will continue this pace uiiinteiTupt- exhausted hy fatigue. Tovvuuls the close of 
edly for five or even bix days. While the a long jouincy, scaicely an evening jiiawsiea 
hump coniimiuH full, the animal will endure without this openitiun, yet the load i» re- 
consitlemble fatigue on a very short allowance, placed on tin: b illowing morning on the part 
feeding, as the Arabs say, on the fat of its lecvntly burned, and no degree of pain in- 
own bump. After a long journey the hump duces ihepatieirt ammal to refuse or throw it 
almost entirely subsides, and it is not until oft’- It it once sinks, however, overpowered 
after three or four months' rejxise, and a con- ciihei hy hunger or toil, it cannot be com- 
sideinhle time after the rest of the caicass peliud to rise agAim— AttcaWA ov Scikn«k, 
has actpiired flesh, that it roiUimes its natural IKd3. 
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by a simple contraction of the muscles, into the other iitomacluj, and this se rves 
to macerdte its dry and simple food; in this manner, as it drinks but seldi>iu,it 
takes in a large quantity at a time, and travellers, when striii^htened for ^aler, 
have been often known to kill tln ir camels for tliat which they eX|>€^led to fijad 
within them. 

In* Turkey, Persia, Arabia, Bni)ary,aiid Egypt, their whole commerce is 
carried on by means of camels, and no carriage is more speedy* and none less 
expensive in these countries. Merchants and travellers unite tht'rnselves into 
n body, furnished with camels, to secure tlieinselves trom the inijlilts of the 
robbers that infest tlie countries in which they live, lliis assemblage is called 
a caravan, in which the numbers are sometimes known to amount to abovti ten 
thousand, and the number of canuds is often greater than those of iht' in( n . 
each of these animals is loaded according to his slt( iigth, and he is so sensible 
of it himself, th.it when his burthen is too gnat, he remains still upon hL«» belly, 
the posture in uliu h he is loaded, refii'.ing to ri»e, till his burthen be hsssciied 
or taken awa\ . In geneial, the large cane.ds are rajiable of « arr>ing a thousand 
weight, and sometimes twi Ive huiiilred , the dromedary from m\ to seven. In 
these trading journeys they travel but slowly : their .‘-tages aie gciurallj ngu 
l.ifed, and tliev seldo.n go above tliirt> , or at most about iive and tliirty niilcft a 
day. Ever} evening, wiien llic} arriM' at a st.»ge, which i.s usually some sptd 
of verdure, where v'vater and s'lrnbs art* in jdent v, tin } are permitted to feed at 
liberty ; the} are tlu n st'en to e (t as much in an hour as will suppl) them for 
Iwentvfour: tlie> st*em to |ntlei tin* coaise.^t wetnis to the sottest pasture; 
the thistle, the nettle, tlu cas'-ia, and other pro klv vegetables, are their favourite 
food; but their drivtrs take tare to supplv tlnnii with a kind of pa.*te composi- 
tion, which .selves as a more permanent nomishrm nt. As these animals have 
often gone the same tr .ck, they are said to know their wav pri cisi lv , and to 
pursue their passage wlnm tln ir guides ar<* utterly astra\ : wlien they come 
within a few miles of their baiting place m tin* ( \enmg, they sagacinuslv scent 
it a distance, and incrciuing tlieir speed, aie ollen seen to trid with vivacity to 
their stage. 

The patience (^f this animal i.s most cxtiaordinar} ; and it is probable that its 
sufrerings are great, for when it is loaded, it sends lorth most lamentable crus, 
but never offers to resist (he tyrant that opfwes.ses it. At the slightest sign, it 
lieiids its knees, and lies upon its liellv , suileniig itstdf to be loaded in this 
position ; by this praetn e the bnrtln ii i*. more easily laid upon it, th ui if lifted 
up while standing ; at another .sign it rises with its loail, and the driver getting 
upon its bark between (he two pannii rs, which, like liampms, are plactul upon 
each side, he eneourages the catnel to jiroi eed with his voire and with a song. 
In this rniirinei the < reafure pro(‘»*eds eontentedly forward, witli a slow uneasy 
walk ol about four miles an hour, and vvhen it lomes to its stage, lies down to 
l>e unloaded as before. 

Biiffbn seems to eouaider the camel to l>e the most domesticated of alt other 
creatures, and to have more marks of the tyraiiri} ol man iinjirinted on its tbnn. 
He is of opinion that this animal is iu>t now to he found in a state of nature, 
that the humps <m its back, (he callosities upon its breast and its legs, and evm 
the great reservoir for water, are all marks of long servitude and domeslie 
constraint I'he delbrrniiies he siipimses to be f>(‘r[»etuated by generation, and 
what at first wa.s acci dml at last becomes nature. Jlowever this be, tlu* humps 
upon the back grow' large in piopojtion a.s the animal is well fed, and ifexa- 
mined, they will be found composed of a substance not unlike the udder of 
a cow. 

'riie inhabitants generally leave but one male to wait on ten females ; the rest 
tlity ca.slrale, and though they thus beemme weaker, they are more mstimgeahle 
and patient, llm female ncehcH the male in the bnme position as when these 
aiMiiials are loaded; she gt>e8 witli young for about a year, and like all othi^r 
great animals, luoduce.s Imt one at a time. The camel’s milk is abundant an l 
nourishing, and mixt d with water makes a principal part of the beverage of the 
Arabians. These animals begin to engender at three years of age, and they 
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ordinf^y live from to fifly years^ The |?enita’ | art of the m;de res^crables 
that o! tIjo bulb bwt is placed pointing back^vards, so tliat its urine sc ems to be 
ejected in the rtianner of the female. This, as well as the dung, and almost 
every part of this animal, is con« 
vrrtcd to some useful purpose by 
the keepers. Of the urine sal 
ammoniac is made; and of the 
dung, litter for the horses, and 
tire, for tlm purp^tsej of dressing 
their victuals. Thus this animal 
alone seems to comprise within it- 
self a variety of qualities, any one 
of whicli serves to render other 
quadrupeds absolutely necessary 
tortile welfare of man : like the ele- 
phant, it Is manageable and tame ; 
like the horse, it gives (he ridi r se- 
curity ; it carries greater bin (hens 
than the our or the ninle ; arid its 
milk IS furnished in as gnMtaimn 
dance as that of the cow ; the (lesh of the young ones is .supposi'fl to be as deli- 
cate as veal ; their hair is more beaiilibil, and more in lequest than wool; while 
even ol its very e\rremi’nts, no part is useless. 
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THE LLAMA. 

As almost all (he quadrujictls <»{’ \inerica arv' srnalh » than die resembling ones 

<»rthe ancient continent, so the llama, 
vvliicli ina> be considered as the camel 
of the new world, is every vva\ h'ss 
than tiiat of the old.^ This animal, 
like that described in the former 
iliapter, stands high upon its legs, 
has a lung neck, a small head, and 
resembles tlie camel, not only in its 
natural mildness, but its aptitude for 
Hervitnde. its nnuh ration, and its pa- 
tience. I1ie Americans early found 
out its useful qualities, and availed 
themselves of its labours: like the 
camel, it serves to carry goods over 
places inaceessdde to otlier beasts of 
burthen ; like that it is obedient to ds driver, and often dies under, but never 
resists Ids cruelty. 

T-,i.A.Mva OF SoOTU A M Rill c A. -—The lift- mined by the temperature. The Uamiis am 
nias of South Amenea furnish a. heaulilul Hfationed upon (bnerciit Btuges of the Cord d- 
exampte of the determination of the loeuhty lenis. and are found, or (iHappear, throughout 
of a purtieular group of luiimals, aecoi'diug to that enormous chain uf Ui'iuutaiiis, as the 
the elevation of the sutface whert^ they find summits are debated or dopregsed. Thus 
tlicii food. Tbts svkciion iu probably doter- they langc cousiddrably bolow the line of per 
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Of these imiTOalH, some me white, others blaclt, bat they arc mostly brown , 
its face resembles that ot 
the camel, and its heij^ht 
is about equal to that 


ail ass. They are not 
found in the ancient con- 
tinent, but entirely be- 
hmsj to the neiv ; nor are 
they found spread over 
all America, but arc found 
chiefly upon those rnonn- 
tains that slrt^cb from 
. New Spain to the Straits 
of Magellan. The^ inha- 
bii the hij?hest regions of 
the globe, and seem to 
require purer air than ani- 
mals of a lower situation 
are found to enjoy. Peru 
seems to be the place 
where they arc fouiul in 
greatest ])ien(y. In Mexico tin y 
of burthen; but in Potosi ami 
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' are introdu(‘<*tl rather as riiriositu's than beasts^ 
of burthen- but iti rotoKi mm otb.-r pniMnua oi IVni, thry luak*' the iliiel 
riclips of the Indians and Spaniards wtm rear tiu in : Ihmr ilesh is excellent food , 
their hair or rather wool may be spun into beaiililul ch.thing ; and they arc 
capable in the moat nigged and dangerous nays, ol carrying burlhcmi. '*0* ''*■ 
cewling’a hundred weight, with the greatest satety. It is true iiideed that they 
ffo b t sh wly, and seldom above lilleen miles a ,lav ; their tr. ad is heavy, but 
fare therdescend precipices, and lln looting among the most /"''kH 

where even men can scarce accompany them; they are, him ever, but (etble 
rnimairand after four or live ilays' labour, they are obliged to repose tor a day 
or two. They are chielly used in carrying the riches o( the iiiiiies of 1 olos , 
and we are told that there are above three hundred thousand of these animals in 

as was said before, is above three fi;el high, and the neck is 
three feat long; the head is small and well priiftortioncd, the eves large, the 
tf l,!«l the ins thick the ni.per divi.led, and the lower a little depending; 
.rr . I ^^Ase an nals grass, it wants the upper cutting teeth; 

the ears are lou (..janrlii and a little tiirned*up at the end ; it is cloven- 

fwfe'd hke’ the ox, I n t if has a kind of spear-like appendage behind which 
Ste i in moving over preciphes and rug^ged «a> s ; I he wool on the back is 
Tort b It long on the sides and the belly ; it resemt.les the came in the tonna^ 
snort, OIK mug so that it makes nrmr barkwards ; it 

couples aWofn the same manner, and though it finds much ililliewlty in the 
ar ion it is sL"d to be much inclined to venery \ whole liay m often pa^ssed 
bS he ne^sary business can be completed w Inch is spent m growling 
aimr^^lling iTnd spitting at each other; they seldom produce above one at a 
quarrellinjy, HI i F ft extends above ten or twelve years at farthest 
tune, , A -g *.omparable to the camel, eitluT for size, streUgrflt 

Hiough the llama » find a substilule in i<, with which they seem 

TeSlTcoXtitid.^ appears formed for that indolent race of masters which 


pvtual Rnow, from CHiU to New GiuumU, 
without ruuchmg the isthmus of \anama. 
The siKiciet, is not to be Ibuml ui Mexico; 
and this rvmajrkabl« circumstance is to be 
abcriticd to the fact that tlu; isthmus of the 
CJoriliUcraH Iioh a loss clovation tliau is suited 
to then natuies and wants In the same 


way soint* of the ./Vlpine animals of Europe, 
which nt'viT descend into the jdaiuM, are 
found upon mountains at long intervals, al- 
though the lino of their summits 18 inter- 
rupted. This IcMjality is determimKl by eleva- 
tion. The same fact is constantly observed 
with H'gard to plants. 
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it is to serve ; it requires no rare, nor no exjw^nse in the atfencUng or 

providing for its siistennnre ; it is supplied with n tvarra covering, and there- 
fore do^s not require to be housed ; satisfied with vegetables and grass, it 
wants neither corn nc>r hay to subsist it; it is not lesa niodemte in what it 
drinks, and exceeds even the camel in tenipeninre. Indeed, of all other 
creatures, it seems to require water least, as it is supjdied by nature with saliva 
in such large quantities, that it spits it out on every occasion : this saliva seems 
to be the only offensive weapon that the harmless creature has to testify its 
resentment. When overloaded, or fatigued, and driven on by all the torturing 
acts of its keeper, it falKs on its belly, and pours out against him a quantity of 
this fluid; which, though probably no way mirtfal, tin* Indians are much afraid 
of. Thc)^ say that wherever it falls, it is of such an acrimonious nature, that it 
will either burn the skin, or cause very dangerous eruptions. 

Such are these animals in their domestic state ; but as they are found wild in 
very great numbers, lliey (‘xhibit marks of great force and agility in their state 
of nature. The stag is scarcely more swift, or the goat or llu' shammoy a better 
clirnlx r. AH its sliapes are more delicate and strong ; its ci)lnur is tawny, and 
Its wool is but short ; in tln ir native foiests they are gregarious animals, and 
are often seen in flocks f)r two or three hundred at a time, Wdien they perceive 
a stranger, they regard him at first with astonishment, witliont marking any 
fear (»r surprise ; but shortly, as if by common consent, they snulV up the air, 
somewhat like horses, and at once, by a ( nnimon tlight, take refuge on the tops 
ot the mountains : they an* fonder of the northern than the soutlu'rn side of the 
Andes ; tliey (»ften climl) above the snow) tracts of the mountain, and seem 
vigorous in proportion to tin* coldness of tlieir situatum. The natives hunt the 
wild llama for the sake of its tlctac If tlu* dogs suiqinse tme upon the plain, 
they are generally successful ; but if om'c tin* llama obiains the rocky precipice 
ot the mountain, the hunters arc obliged to desist in tb(*ir pursuit. 

1 he llama seems to lu* the largest of the eamel kind in America; there are 
others whitli are calh d guanacocs and paeos, that are smaller and weaker, but 
endued with the same nature, and formed pretty 
much in the same uianiuT. They seem to bear the 
f^arne proportions to cfu b other (hat tin* horse 
does to the ass, ami are emplovcd with the same 
degn'e of suborflinatiou. d’ii*' wool, Imwj ver. nl 
the pai o st*ems to be (he nmst vahiabit*, and it is 
formed into stutls, not inferior to silk cither in 
prict* or beauty. Ida* natural <‘olour ct tin* paco 
is that of a dried rose h af ; the manubicturei.s 
seldom give its wool anv otlu'r d}<‘, but form it 
into <pult,H and carpets which exceed those ^roiu 
tlie Levant. I’lns manufa^uire forms a very con- 
siderable branch of ('ommercc in South America, 
and probably too, might be t'xtemled to I'hwope, 
were the bcantv and tlie durability t)f what is 
tlius wrought up sufhciently knowii.^ 



* Lcamas in Knocand. — ^Llamas have 
he«!n frequently brought to Knglaml withm 
the last pventy years, and have been t \lubitod 
in the uienagenev. IIis Majesty George the 
liatrtJi had seveial at Windsor, which were 
allowed to range m a paddock, but they did 
mot long t’uduie the dimutc- 

The gi cutest number of Uamas that were 
ever, brought over to Kurope at one tune, wits 
tt herd that auived at Oadi^!: in 1H(I8. U ori- 
giually consisted of tlurty-six individuals. 
Tlivy were brought from Luna in IVru and 
Conception in (diili, to Buenos Ayres, by 
•low joarueys of two or thmo leagues. They 


were fed on the romi with potatotjs, maize, 
and hay. Eleven only of the numbur arnvevl 
at Ludiz, of wlncdi two died there. Theso 
anrniaW were brought to Kuroi»i*,as a present 
from Godoy vthePruiee of Peace) to the Em- 
press Josephine ; but they ai rived ju«t at the 
period of lu.s disgrace, at the commencement 
of the Spanish revolution, and tho iHipulace, 
in hatred to their late minister, were about 
to throw the Uamas into the wa. The gover- 
nor of Catiii hawtv«3r| rescued Ihefm, and 
Marshal SouU, whu subseipumtly traverserd 
the province, took them under lus care. — Kn* 
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CHAR XXVIll. 

THE NYL-GHAir, 


This aniruHl, the name orvvliicli is pronounced nyl;;aw, Ls a native of India^ 
and has but lately been 
imported info I'airope ; 
it seems to be of a mid- 
dle nature, between the 
cow and the deer, atid 
carries the appcaram c 
of both in its form. In 
size, it is as much Hinall- 
er than the one, as it is 
larger than the other ; 
its body, horns, and tail, 
are not unlike those of 
a hmll ; and the head, 
neck, and legs, are very 
like those of a deer. 

The colour, in general, 
is ash or grey, from a 
mixture of black hairs 
and white ; all along the 
ridge or edge of the 
neck, the hair is blacker, larger, and more erect, making a short, thin, and 
upright mane. Its liorns are seven inches long; they are six mehes round at 
the foot, growing smaller by degree s, they terminate in a blunt point. The 
bhintness of these, together with the form of its head and msA, might incline 
us to suppose it was of the deer kind; but as it never sheds its horns, it has a 
greater affinity to the cow. 

From the disposition of that brought over to this country, which has Inuui 
very accurately and minutely described by Dr. Hunter, tlicir manners went 
harmless and gentle. Althougli in its native wildm'ss, it is saiil to be fierce 
and vicious, this seemed ])leased with every kind of b.uniliarity, and always 
licked the hand that stroked, or gave it bread, and never once attempted to iis*c 
its horns offensively ; it st'omed to have much ilcjiemlcriee cm its organs of 
smell, and snuffed keenly, ami with noise, wheiu;\er any person came within 
sight ; it did so likewise when any food or drink was brouglit to it ; and was so 
easily ollended with smc*lls, or so cautions, that it would not taste the bretnl 
which was offered, wIn n the hand happened to smell strong of turpentine. Its 
manner of fighting is very parfirular. It was observed, at l^ord Clive’s, wiicrt* 
two males wore put into a little inclosure, that, while they were at a coiisiderabh‘ 
distance from each other, (hey prepared for the attack by falling upon tlnur 
fore knees ; then they shuffied towards each other with a quick pace, keeping 
still upon (heir fore knees, and when they were come wot h in some yards, they 
made a spring, and darted against each other. I'he intrepidity and force with 
which they dart against any object, appeared by the strength with which one 
of them attempted to overturn a poor labourer who unthinkingly stood on the 
outside of the pales of itsdnclosure. The nyl-ghan, with tlie quickness of light- 
rimg, darted against the woodwork with such violence that he broke it to pieces, 
and broke off one of his horns close to the root, which occasioned the animal’s 
death. At all the places in India where we have settlements, they are consi- 
dered as rariiicH, and brought from the distant interior parts of tlu' counfry. 
The emperor, sometimes kills them in such iiumbcr.s, as to dislnbuU' quarters 
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of ilicui to all ills omralis, ahow.s that (iiry are iiit rnally wihl aiid in 

plenty, and tsteemctl good or deliciouti food. I'hc n\l ghans which have hem 
brought to Engkiid, have been most, if not all of them, received Irom Surat oi 
Bombay ; and they Hceui to be leas nneummon in that part of India than in 
Bengal; which gives room hu- a conjecture that they may be indigenous, 
perhaps, in the inoxinee of (bizarat, one of the most western and the mohi 
eonsiderablc ol the llindostan empire, lying to the northward of Surat, and 
stretching away to the Indian cjceau. 
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kiiuN, till- biov^n bear of the Al[»s, the 


Of the bear there are thre dilTcrent 
black bear of North Ainenea, wliieh ] 
smaller, an I tlie great (in*eiiland, or 
white he ar I hea*, tluMiiJi different 
in tln ir form, are no dimhl of tin* same 
original, and owe their ehn t variations 
(<i food and climate. 'I hc'v have all the 
s.ime iiabitiides, being ecjuallv carm 
voroiis, trea< herons, and enn l. !l h<'..> 
b( tm said indeed, (h<it the bl.n k beai ol 
America rejects animal btod. huf o(‘ tin- 
(outrary 1 am c > rtain, a.^ 1 havi' oltc n 
seen the joung (nn'S. winch aie brought 
over to liOiulon, pn I’er ih sh to (m 13 kind of vegetable aliment 



t'l Ilf Ilx'nr.) 


* TuE bvWIAlKl) Bl’ VIJ 0 ,t I «{S,NK hlO'llf 
{ S/iniv ) In the yi'in 1 7 ih 2 . then- was sliowe 
ni ianulon, undei tin iitinie ul* r, 
an vujkuown aionial tuMii the necgtiiuanluK'd 
ol* Patna m Huigai Pi nurinl and Miaw, 
w ho eJCainiiu'd it, said it had guiuhisaufl 
eauun! teeth, hul lui too ti‘th, and henc- 
itiey refeired it tn tlu‘ jo'i.u-. Bi,id\pu^ co 
Sioth, and honi IS gemial nscml)huja.e to 
the tieai, named it / r.sjfic Sluth d'he. eno- 
ouh ojnmou was adi)j>tid h) several sue- 
cxeding naturihsts llheeT lehnejl it to the. 


fail ih Tatdigiada, fonsi'Iering the desrnp- 
f ait and Sliavv as e irucf , tail 

acci-i ' 1 of the turin and numher ot i»s 
leetti. and the foiin ot its clawh, lie st pai, vted 
it iumi the ge nus Biadvpu>, and desenUed it 
as a disuiud genus under the name Pioehi- 
lus. bom Us veuuukahiy inovahle and exten- 
sile hp. It IS also nu uliuned h^ t'uvier; hut 
he h' sitatvsas to its tuAc place in the sjsti ui, 
and irnutrks that t})e form of its teeth doe> 
not ug ev with those id’ the sloth tube- \<‘‘ry 
l iteiv . Tuh lUviiiu, the oehbrated coinpauUive 
anatomist, had an opportuinl) of ex.uinjung 
a h\e Mpta nneu of this eimous ani- 
mal, uud was thus euabUai to Teh*r 
U to it.stuu' phue ni the system, lie 
finds that U Is provided with Cutting 
lx <'tli, and belongs nut to the sloth, 
but to the bxai. or uisus tahe. Ae- 
cxuduig to Du Fuunus fPinultou, n 
lues in holes vvhu‘!i U digs, and sub- 
sists on liu.ls, vsorglio, and wbue 

alllrx. 

( If all hears thd^hihiated 01 sloth 
lasir jireselits the nulesl aad mosl 
shaptictss figure. Due ui't^lU sup 
pose Ihut «ea) great count 13 man ha) 
had 1 .id this specii s ispt ^ .idv u.aUa 
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The brown bear is properly an inhabitant of the temperate climates ; the 
black, finds subsistence in tlie northern rejjions of Kur(»pe and America ; while 
tile g^reat white bear takes refuge in the most icy climates, and lives where 
scarce any other animal can find subsistence. 

The brown bear(^') is not only savage butsoiitar} ; he takes refuge in tlie most 
unfrequented parts, and 
the most dangerous pre- 
cipices of uninhabiled 
mountains, it chooses 
its den in tlie most gloo- 
my parts (»f tlie forest, 
in some cavern that has 
been hollowed by time, 
or in the hollow oi 
some old enormous tree. 

There it retires alone, 
and passes some months 
of the winter without jiro- 
vihfrins, or without e\cr 
stirring abroad. How- 
ever this animal is not 
entirely deprived of sen- 

..Htion like (he bat >r ,,t>- li. iu.) 


r 








his eye when he charactenzist the ur oie 
genus. The Avhulc of its hofl) and legs are 
concealed beneath a coat of long, coarse, 
black hair, out of whu*h tbeie prujects in 
fiont a minow, elongated, iU-sha]K‘n snout ; 
while beneath this shaggy penthouse lour 
great paws, turned awkwaidl}'^ uiwaid*. he- 
S[)eak (he (puidiuped. Such, at least, is tlie 
genejal appeaiaiice of two ol this species <it 
]iiesent living in the (Tar<lens of the Zoologi- 
Ciil Society, wheie, however, both the densUy 
and length of the coveiing tnay, ]n‘ihaps, in 
some ineaHiue, be usenhabie to tlie intlueuci 
of our noitheiu climate This lu ai is, tiow- 
ever, in its natuial haunts, distinguished fiom 
all its tropical cong^eiieis by itsdensei ciiat of 
hair; and it im doiddb'ss owing to this natu- 
lal protection that i1 is enabled to biave our 
wuiteit* with impunity, even when its den is 
placed in a compaialively unsheltered situa- 
tion. The hair upon the back of the head 
and neck is so remarkably devt‘luped as to 
n*pi eseut a sort of mane exceeding a fool in 
length, and almost hiding tlie ear.,. 1 he laOi- 
ated bear differs also Hfiom the lest of tiie 
gnms, in losing, at an eaily peiiod oi its exis- 
tence, the whole or greater part oi the incisoi 
01 iront teeth; his nostrils aie suiiported by a 
peculiarly large and movable cartilaginous 
plate, by means of which he can 0 ]H'n oi close 
iheir apertures at will, and in this way jnuba- 
bly deiends the nasal passages from the ants, 
into whosi‘ nest he intrudes bis snout. Tlie 
bps ol this spi'CU's are soft and ileshy, and suh- 
cepuble of \aiu'<l and exUnsive motion, oileil 
heiag i'longated in a luhulai form three or 
loui inches beyond the jaws. It i,> from this 


j(eeuliar]t\ that tlie commonly adopted liivial 
n.uni’, (u(ua(us^ ha', hei'ii den veil. The lubi- 
alid l>e;o is a n.itive of Hindostau, uioie 
especially the mountaiUDUs distucts. it js 
common in Heiigal, on the mountains oi 
Silhet, and in llie j)eecan GhaiitH, Its 
fust apjieaiance in tins coimti} was about 
fifty years ,igo. iiewuk, in his Hi.slory of 
Qu.uh upeds, lias given a ch.uacteustic figure 
and an luv-mate ilest iijUuni of this sjieties; 
and lioin tin stiiking t oiU‘s])on<leiiee of parts 
uhsoivaide lu'tvveen it and the comuum liear, 
as W(dl as tioni an alteutive examumtiou of 
its disposition an<3 Uianneis, he was induced 
to ]datt' it in the same gt.nus, not withstand- 
ing it seemed to ditler m siuue oi those cha- 
r.iet('nstic>., vv Inch have hetui jx^inled i>nt by 
natuuihsts as tlie guides to a leguhu ami sys- 
t(, luatie anaagemeiit. In an tMiliei ami 
rudei figme, winch we find u. C'aloa's I'lgure.s 
of Annuals, the good seii'ie of the aitist iilso 
deieett d -tlie tnie lelations of this sulj' ct, 
and the animal is c.dled the Prfre lirnr. 
Theie are few of om readers wdu>, it lin y 
were asked if they had ever seen a liv ing 
sloth, would not answer in the atfirmalive, and 
perhaps be mclineil to receive wuth inciedu- 
lity oui a.Nsertiou', that theiv cuiiosily, w ith 
ies(UH:1i to ihi.y singular aiatiud, still remains 
to bo gratified. But tlie fact iw, tliat the ani- 
mal, winch is mtiiibited as the wloth m the 
travelling menageries, is the lienr now umKi 
coiibideiution ; and we aie not aware Dial 
either of the true sjieciew of sloth, whicli is 
peculiar to South Auunica, lias hitherto been 
biougUt alive to this country.— 'ZooumicAi. 
MAnA/nisn. 


Buffini. 
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tlio i 1 ormnii«(*, but Rrom:? rather to KiibRiRt upon the eifuberance of it^* former 
flesh, and only feels the calls (;f appetite wlieri the fat it had acquired in summer 
bep^ins to be entirely wasted away. In this manner when tlie bear retires to its 
den, to hide for the winter, it is exlremely fat; hut at the eutl of forty or til'ty 
days, wiien it comes forth to seek for fresh nourishment, it seems to have slept 
all its flesh aufiy . It is a eommou report, that duriu^^ this time, they live by 
surkioj; their |>aws, which is a vuljj^ar error that scarce reciuires confutation.* 
'These solitary animals coujihi in autumn, but the tune of ^estatiiui with tlie 
female is still unknown: the female takes ^reat care to provide a proper retreat 
for her youn^?, she seenres them in the hollow of a rock, and provides a bed of 
hay in (lie warmest part of tlie den; she brinj^s fortli in winter, and the yoiue^ 
oiK‘s bejjrin to Ibllovv la r in sprm:^. ^The male and i’eiuah' by no means inhabit 
tiu same den; they have (*acii their separatt* retreat, and seldom are seen to::e- 
ther but upon the at cesses f)i d (h sire. 

'The voie(" of (lie liear Js a kind ol f^roul, interrujilf d with rat^e, whieh is often 
capriciously e t'riefl ; and though thi^ animal seems ^-.entle and iilaeifl to it^ 
master, vvlam tamed ; yet if is stiil to be distrusted .ind managed with caution, 
as it is ofttm treaidierou^ and r<*senltiil without a < ause. 

This animal is c.ijiable oi souu' det^n-e of instruction, Tliere are few' but 
have seen it danci' in awkward irus' >.ni(‘s upon its hmd feet, to the void' or the 
instrument of its leader; and it imisi be < ontessefl that the dancer is often found 
to be tin* fxest performer (d the two. { am l<dd tliat it is first taught to perlonn 
in this manner, by selliinr it upon hot plates ot iron, and llnui playin^^ to it 
while m this uir asy situation. 

'Ibe bear, when come to m.duritv , can never be tamed ; it then continues in 
its native tiiTceness, and thouiih tailed, still formidably impotent, at the 
ajiproach of its keeper Hies to met t Inm, Ibit iiolw itlistandnu:^ the fierceness of 
fills animal, the natives m (host' couutnes when* it is lound, liunt it with ^Mtat 
jHTseverance and alai ritv. I'he le.* t dauiieiou.s method of taking it is by 
intoMcafin^c it, bv throw brandv ujum lioin j , v\ lindi it seems to be (diietlv 
fond of, and seeks for in the hollow id' trees. In (^anada, w iirre f.'i*' black bi nrs 
art; veiv <‘ommon, and when' their dens are madt‘ in trees, that are holbwv 
tovvards the top, they are trikt'u In settmt; hie to tlit'ir retreats, which are otlen 
alxnt' thirtv b et bom the ^^round 'Tiie old (uu' is ^eiu'raliy seen first to i-sMie 
from hei lien, and is shot !>v the liuno rs. 1 be \ ount; ones, as lliev dest tnul, 
arc cau^tht in .1 noo-w', ami au' eithei kept m kdleii for jirov jmou. Their paws 
art' said to bt' a ^weal deliein v, and th*or hani'. aie well t'noni;h known at tht“ 
tabh's of the hixurtons lu re. Their fat also, whii'li still jireserves a certain 
de^^ree of llnidity, is sujipOM tl to lu' an cilieacions remedv in white or indolent 
tumours, lhowf.Hi jindiablv veiy little sup»Ti(W to hoik’s lard. 

'Idle white Cjrt't'idand bear ddlers jj'natlv, both in fitenre ami dimensuun, 
from those aiieady desi'wbed, and though it pieserve^ in ireiu'ral the t'vfern.d 
form of its iuo?«‘ sonilu'rn kindred, vet 11 i^iows t<i aijon' thre<' tiuu.s the size. 
'I he brown beer is seldom abovt' six bet loii^ ; the white lu .ir is olteii known 
from twelve to thirteen. 'The iirown Ixsir is nuule ia( lu r sti ouir and sturdv, like 
the inasIdT; tlie (freenlaiid beai. lhon:;h (’oviTi’d with vi ry lonu: iiair, and appa- 
rently bulky, IS nevertheless more slender, both as to the lu ail, neek,and body, 
amt more inelimiu^ to the shape of tlii' uiev hound In .^liort, all the vanarions 
of its iii^nre and its I'oloni, seem toproieed tiom the ( (»l<lm'ss of the climate 
where it resides, and the nature of the looil it is supplied with. 


* Slckino la^ P.vws - -This expUxleil uo- 
tiuii uiose, jterliups. iioin the fact til' the licar 
olitaunn^ a new skin on the balls of Ins 
fi ct <lunn^ the winter nuintiis. lb iKliuiu; 
Ins |)aws whilst m hi> (k'li, ihe ojunition oi 
iiatuu* IS no doubt laeslittiled ‘ 'l’he''i a;n- 
UmIn," s,iys i\li Lloyd, “when last I '^aw 
lliL'iii weji (onslanib Miekm*^, 01 uiUtuhUiia, 
a', the Svvedos teini it^ llum ovrn leas. .imJ 

1.1 


pans, the oju'iat ion which was often lonti- 
iiu4'<! foi 1 OIOS to^dlu'r, was attended wiih a 
imunuiim,' kind ut noise, whuh mii;ht he 
Jh.ioI .it tome disttuice In e(.tiist'(|iience vd* 
tins, then lejj;s 01 ieet weie ouu'ralU couied 
A^lllvSlllo- ,01 lath-ei loam, u !i icii \)\ lonoiant 
]UMq)le rui|.;hl not impiol.ahly ho tAen ha the 
ui'llv vvhu'li it \«,'as at on** tune said the licai 
vvasm the liabit of t-xtiaeling iiom Jio, O'-iu;,;’ 
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The white bear seems the only animal^ that by being placed in the coldest cli- 
mate, grows larger than those that live in the temperate zonea.^ All other species 
of animated nature dimi- 
nish as they approach 
the poles, and seem con- 
tracted in their size by 
the rigours of the ambi- 
ent atmosphere ; but the 
bear, being unmolested 
in these desolate cli- 
mates, and meeting no 
animal but what he can 
easily conquer, iinding 
also a sufficient supply 
of fishy provisions, lie 
grows to an enormous 
size ; and as the lion is 
the tyrant of an African 
forest, so the bear re- 
mains undisputed master 

of the icy ’mountains in i^oiar near.) 



• Polar Bear. — In the arctic regions 
where the vegetable kingdom is feebly rej>re- 
sented by lichens and mosses, but where, on 
the contrary, the ocean teems with myriads 
of small mollusca, and at the same time ex- 
hibits animal life under its bulkiest fonii.s, — 
here the polar bear is found laying wait lor 
and combating tlie walrus and thejj/jc;ii ; pur- 
suing and overtaking in its own element the 
swift salmon; employing stiatogem to sur- 
prisl^ the sixuiller quadrupeds and birds which 
in summer-time visit the higher latitudes ; 
less delicate also in his appetites than the 
more strictly carnivorous quadmpeds, this spe- 
cies does not disdain to feast on the stranded 
carcass of the whale ; and being of a slothful 
disposition, he puffers this more easy and more 
abundant sustenance to that which demands 
from him more active predatory exertiuus. 

In the tropical regions, on the contrary, 
where v<||etation is exhibited under the most 
luxuriantmrras and in the greatest profusion, 
the bears live almost exclusively on vegetable 
matter; and it is interesting to oliserve that 
these .s|)ecies are the smallest of the genus, 
and are consequently liest fitted for climbing; 
whilst the bears inhabiting the wilds of Sibe- 
ria, the Rocky Mountains of North America, 
and the arctic icebergs, attain that superior 
size and strength which enable them to exe- 
cute the acts of destruction necessary for 
their own support and existence. 

Besides ditterences in size and colour, 
there are few characteristics by which the 
sjiecies can be distinguished from each other ; 
and these marks of distinction are by no 
means promincut or easily perceived. Lin- 
naeus, who had uever had an opporhiuity of 
examining the ^lolar bear, doubted even its 
SjMiciiic ditrertnice fioui the brown beai. winch 


consequently was the only one admitted into 
his catalogue of sjiecies. 

This species ranks among the larger pro- 
ductions of the animated creation ; but it 
must be observed that in tlie accounts of tilt 
older navigators it.s size has been greatly ex 
aggerated. Those seen by tlie natuiabsts 
who accompauietl Captain Parry in the north- 
ern exjieditions, did not in general exceed 
seven or eiglit feet in length. Captain Lyon 
has given the dimensions of oue which was 
considered to be unusually large, Inung 8 feet 
73^ inches long, and weighing 1,(>00 lbs. A 
female which was attemled by two cubs, was 
killed on the .'list of August, 1822, and was so 
small that two or three men were able to lift 
her into a boat ; yet she must have attained 
the period at which she was capable of ]impa- 
gatiiig her kind on or before the autumn of 
the preceding year. 

Ill its choice of habitation the ]>olar hear 
diffeis most fiom tlie rest of the species. In- 
stead of seeking conceiilment in the depths 
of forests, it prefers the floating iceberg and 
the open sea, its ])ower» of swimming pecu- 
liarly adapting it to tliat sphere of existence. 
It rarely fieqiii'iits the coasts of tlie Frozen 
Ocean, and does not descend to the eastern 
boundary of Siberia, nor to Kaintschatka; and 
although it IB met with on the north coast of 
Ameiica and in Hudson’s Bay, it does not 
inhabit the islands between America and 
Siberia. They resort to Sjutzbergen in great 
numbers, and sumeiimes are transported on 
the ice to the coasts of Iceland and Norway ; 
but the inhabitants of these places destroy 
them as soon as they are detected. The part 
of Siberia where they are found to be most 
numerous is at the mouths of tlie rivers Lena 
aiul Janissea. 
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Spilrbcrgren and Greenland. When onr mariners land upon those shores^ in such 
partvs as have not been frequented before, the white bears come down to view them 
with an awkward curiosity; they approach slowly, seeming undetermined whether 
to advance or retreat, and being naturally a timorous animal, they are only urged 
on by the conscious experience of their former victories ; however, when they 
are shot at, or wounded, they endeavour to fly, or finding tliat impracticable, 
they make a fierce and desperate resistance till they die. As they live upon 
fisli and seals, their flesh is too strong for food, and the captors have nothing 
but the skin, to reward them for the dangers incurred in the engagement. 

The number of tliese animals that are found about the north pole, if we con- 
sider the scarcity thereof, of all other terrestrial creatures, is very amazing. 
They are not only seen at land, but often on ice-floats several leagues at sea. 
They are often transported in this manner to the very shores of Iceland, where 
tiu y no sooner land but all the natives are in arms to receive them. It often 
happens, that when a Greenlander and his wife are paddling out at sea, by 
c(uiiing loo near an ice-lloat, a white bear unexpectedly jumps into their boat, 
and if he does not overset it, sits calmly where lie first came down, and like a 
passenger sulfers himself to be rowed along. It is probable the poor little 
Greenlander is not very fond of Ins new guest, however he makes a virtue of 
lu'eessity, and hospitably rows liim to shore. 

As this animal lives chiell\ upon fish, seals, and dead whales, it seldom 
removes far from the sliore. \Vlum forced by hunger, it often ventures into the 
deef), swims afier seals, and devours whatever it can seize ; it is however but a 
liad swimmer, and it is often bunted in this manner by boats, till it is fatigued^ 
and at last destroyed. It often happens that a battle ensues between a bear 
and a morse or a whale ; as the latter are nujre expert in their own element, 
they generally prove victorious. However, i^hen the bear can find a young 
whale, it repays him for the darig-jr he mciiraitif meeting with tlie pareut’*‘ 


The females go with young six or seven 
months, aiul are tiupposed lo bring forth in 
the month of March, The number of iheir 
young is generally two, which follow their 
dam everj'wlieie, bubsisiiiig on lier imlk until 
the wintei that succeeds iheir biith. Jt is 
said that the mother cairies them on her 
back when she swun'' fioni iceberg to ice- 
berg Nothing precisely is known of the 
longevity of the polar bear. It is hunted 
principally for its hule and fur, which from 
the boltuess of its texture is more esteemed 
than that of tho brown bear. — Zoolooical 
Mauazink. 

♦ Hkar in India. — Many persons have 
disputed the existence of tlie bear in India. 
Facts, however, impose a silence on all at- 
tempts at reasoning on this point, as to its 
heavy coat of hair, and the heat of the coun- 
try ; for to the great annoyance of the villa- 
gers, bears not only exist in India, but do 
much mischief to the crops, and occasionally 
devour many of the inhabitants. 

The Bengal bear is distinguished by the 
deep black colour of his hair, and by a cres- 
cent of white hair like a gorget on his breast. 
The hind legs are shorter, and the paws flat- 
ter and longer than those of European breed; 
his pace is more shuffling, awkward, and 
Ulioured, though quick enough to overtake a 
man on foot ; and his hair is long, and thinly 
scattered over his body. He is remarkably 


active in climbing; frequently when not 
more than a month old, a cub will ascend to 
the .shoulders of his keeper with great ease, 
and descend again stern foremost with equal 
ailroitness. They are of a most sanguinary 
di.sjyosition, and will chew and suck at a limb 
till it be a perfect pulp. They do not bite 
away the flesh like most beasts of prey, but 
prefer extracting the bk>od and juices by suc- 
tion. While stationed at Dacca, I went with 
a party several times to the great house at 
Tergong, distant about five miles from tho 
town. 1 had on several occasions seen bears 
among the wild mango toj>s, and did not con- 
sider them as being so dangerous, until one 
day as I was returning with a friend from 
hunting some hog-deer, we heard a most 
lamentable outcry in the cover through which 
we had to pass. Having our spears,' auc* 
being provided with guns, we alighted, no 
doubting but a leopard had atta^ed som 
poor wovkI cutter. We met a woman whos 
fears had deprived her of speech, and whos 
senses were just flitting. She, however, col- 
lected herself sufficiently to pronounce the 
word fiatiloo^ which signifies a bear. She led 
us with caution to a spot not more than fifty 
yards distant, where we found her husband 
extended on the ground, his hands and feet 
as I before obsen'ed, sucked and chewed info 
a perfect pulp, the teguments of the limbs in 
general drawn from under tlie skin, and the 
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fikull mostly laid bare, the skin of it hanging 
down in long strips, obviously effected by 
their talons. What was most singular, was, 
that the unhappy man retained nis senses 
sufficiently to describe that he had been at- 
tacked by several bears — the woman said 
seven — one of which embraced him while the 
others clawed him about the head, and bit at 
his arms and legs, seemingly in competition 
for the booty. We conveyed the wretched 
object to the house, where, in a few hours, 
death relieved him from a state in which no 
human being could afford the smallest assis- 
tance. These merciless brutes dash from the 
covers, both single and in numbers, to attack 
passengers. As to escaping into trees, that 
would be poor evasion ; for the bear climbs 
with astonishing ease. Among the many 
anecdotes related of this animal, the follow- 
ing, which 1 believe to be true, is perhaps as 
whimsical as any that could be adduced. 

A gentleman, who was proceeding post to 
Mediiapore, found his palankeen suddenly 
put down, or rather dropped, without much 
ceremony or regard to its contents, by the 
bearers, who as abruptly took to their heels in 
various directions. On putting his head out 
to ascertain the cause of so unpleasant a cir- 
cumstance, the gentleman discovered a half- 
grown bear smelling about th^ , n hine. 
Bruin no sooner saw the tiaveller tiian he 
boldly entered at one side ; and, as the valan- 
keen was of the old fashion, with a highly 
arched bamboo, he could not be opposed. 
The gentleman thought it necessary to relin- 
quish Ills situation in favour of his shag^ 
visiter ; who, with as little ceremony as he 
had entered^ passed through, following the 
gentleman with some very suspicions hints, 
such as barking and champing of the teeth. 
After some manoBuvres on both sides, a close 
action commenced, in which either party at 
times might claim the victory. The bearers 
had collected themselves on a high sjKit, 
whence they could have an excellent “ bird’s 
eye view” of the battle; but yrhether from 
prudence, or impelled by curiosity to ascertain 
what would be the result of an engagement 
between an English gentleman and a Bengal 
bear, all kept aloof from the combatants. As 
the chances varied, so did the bearers express 
their approbation; applauding each as he 
seemed by his superiority to merit their plau- 
lits. When the gentleman chanced to have 
he upper hand, they cheered him with 
h(isk saheb^^' — i, e., well done, master ; and 
when the bear became lord of the ascendant, 
they paid the just tribute to his exertions with 
“ Sawbash bauloo,’* — i. e.y well done, Mr. 
Bear. Now and then an interjection, / 
wau ! expressive of the highest admiration, 
was uttered with no small emphasis, indiscri- 
minately, asUt might be in justice merited by 
either party. 


Fortunately the gentleman succeeded, and 
after receiving many desperate wounds, thiot- 
tied the bear. When the contest was over 
the bearers returned, and after overwhelming 
their master with compliments, bore him on 
his journey. On their arrival at the next stage, 
the bearers were all taken into custody ; and 
the magistrate, according to the laudable cus- 
tom prevalent in India, where offences are 
punished without veiy nicely examining the 
exact spot and hour of perpetration, bestowed 
on each of the critics a hearty chastisement 
in the market-place; while tne applauding 
crowd^of spectators did not fail, at each turn 
of the instrument, to repeat “ Sawbash sa- 
heb V* and when pain induced the culprits to 
writhe, in hopes to evade the whip, others 
would ironically exclaim, Sawbash bauloo !** 
— Ohikntal Fieuj SeORTS. 

Kino Bears. — Bears have occasionally 
white rings round their necks. At this veiy 
time, indeed, 1 have two of these animals m 
my possession, whose mother 1 shot in the 
Scandinavian forests. They arc male and 
female: the female has that peculiar mark — 
the male, however, is without it : this contra- 
dicts the commonly received opinion that the 
ring is confined to the male bears. On this 
subject, Mr. Nilsson, who has recently pub- 
lished a work on Scandinavian Zoology, ob- 
serves, that “ bears usually lose the ring after 
the second or third year ; some few, however, 
preserve it all their lives, and these are called 
ring-bears. — Li.oyd’s Field Sports. 

Scandinavian Bears. — Many naturalists 
assert that the Scandinavian bear does nut 
subsist upon flesh. For years bears reside in 
the neighbourhood of cattle without doing 
them any injury, although, us is notoriously 
the fact, they will sometimes visit herds solely 
from the desire of prey. Young bears seldom 
molest cattle ; but old bears, after having 
tasted blood, often become very destructive. 
“ The bear,” Mr. Nilsson observes, “ is more 
or less noxious as the weather varies ; for if 
it be clear and dry, his attacks upon cattle 
are less frequent than when the summer is 
wet and cloudy.” The bear feeds on roots, 
and the leaves and small branches of the 
aspen, mountain ash, and other trees. He is 
also fond of succulent plants, such as ange- 
lica, mountain thistle, &c. ; to berries he is 
hkewise very partial— ^f these he devours vast 
quantities. Ripe corn he also eats, and he 
sometimes commits no little havoc amongst 
it ; fur, seating himself on his haunches in a 
field of it, he collects with his outstretched 
arms nearly a sheaf at a time, the ears of 
which he then devours. 

During the summer the bear is always 
lean; but in the autumn, when the berries 
are ripe, and he has consequently a greater 
facility of obtaining food, he generally be- 
comes very fat. Towards the end of October, 
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however, he ceases for that year to feed ; his 
howels and stomach become quite empty and 
contracted into a very small compass, whilst 
the extremity of them is closed by an indu- 
rated substance which in Sweden is called 
tappen. This is comjiosed, as it is said, of 
the last substances, such as pine leaves, and 
what he obtains from the ant-hills, of which 
the bear has eaten. If, in the course of the 
winter, the bear be frightened out of his den 
and very severely hunted, he once in a while 
passes the tappen — in which case, it is 
said, he immediately grows excessively thin. 
Though the tappen has probably been known 
to the bear-hunters of the north for ages, Mr. 
Falk was, 1 believe, the tiret to bring the cir- 
cumstance before the notice of the public. I 
have had a tappen^ taken from one of the 
bears that I myself killed in the winter season, 
carefully analyzed, tlie component parts of 
which were as follow: — 

Blown resin. 

Green essential (volatile) oil; smells like 
turpentine. 

Pale yellow fat (fixed) oil ; smells rancid. 

Clhlorophyle, colouring matter of leaves. 

Starch. 

Lignia. 

Pectic acid. 

Foimic acid. 

Sulphates, phosphates, and muiiates. 

Leaves of Scotch fir, juniper 

The ashes contain oxides ol iron and mun- 
ganese kali. — L loyd's FiKi.D.Seoins. 

SniENGTU. — The bear is a fast and good 
swimmer, and in hot weather bathes liequent- 
ly ; he climbs well, but in descending trees 
or piecipices always conies down back- 
wards. The strength of the bear is \ery 
great, but we cannot credit the statement 
made by Mr. Lloyd quoting from Nilsson, 
“ that a bear has been seen walking on bis 
hinder feet along a small tree (stock) that 
stretched across a river, bearing a dead horse 
in his fore paws 1” The proweiia of the bear, 
with all respect for Nilsson’s veracity may be 
surprising, but when we are told “ that several 
instances have occurred of their chmbing ou 


to the roofs of cowhouses, tearing the same 
off, descending and slaughtering the poor 
animals confined within, and actually carry- 
ing them away by shoving or lifting them 
through the apeitiire by which they themselveB 
had entered,” we would pause and seek to be 
assured that Scundmavian cows are not Eng- 
lish calves. — Ed. 

Con K AGE. — Mr. Lloyd quotes an anecdote, 
of many amusing ones of Frederick the First, 
King of Sweden, who had a very large lion 
presented to him by the Barbary powers. 
There were several bears kept by the butch- 
ers about the shambles in Stockholm, and his 
Majesty being anxious to witness a rencon- 
tre between one of these animals and the lion, 
oidered them to be brought into contact with 
each other. In the lion’s den there were two 
ujiartments, into one of which the bear was 
introduced. On the lion, however, getting 
access to that animal, he found him jiosted 
ill a corner ; when going up to him, he gave 
him a slight rap with his paw, as if to see of 
what materials liis visiter was composed. 
The bear not liking this kind of salutation, 
giowled and endeavoured to parry it. This 
made the bon angiy; when, “ with one lell 
swoop,” V'lth his paw, as the stor)' goes, he 
laid the bi*ar dead at his feet. It is of course 
idle, continues that writer, to make a compa- 
rison between the powers of the lion and the 
bear, fiom the anecdote 1 have just related ; 
I think, however, that there are bears to be 
found in the Scandinavian foiests, that even 
the lord of the Atrican deserts would find 
some difficulty in annihilating at a single 
blow. Nilsson, the Swednsh writer, observes 
that the bear’s attack on men or infi>nor 
umiimls is always cuiiiinenced with the fore 
paws, with which he either strikes like the 
cat, or endeavours to squeeze his enemy to 
death. Men that have been struck, that 
gentleman observes, have mostly been hit 
with the foie paws on the upper part of the 
head, with such foice, that the whole skull 
has been laid entirely bare. — Lloyd Field 
Spuuxs. 
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The badger’s legs are so short, that its belly seems to touch the ground ; this 
however is but a deceitful appearance, as it is caused by the length of the hair, 
which is very long all over the body, 
and makes it seem much more bulky 
than it really is. It is a solitary, stupid 
animal, that finds refuge remote from 
man, and digs itself a deep hole with 
I great assiduity. It seems to avoid the 
light, and seldom quits its retreat by 
day, only stealing out at night to find 
subsistence. It burrows in the ground 
very easy, its legs being short and 
strong, and its claws stiff and horny. 

As it continues to bury itself, and throw the earth behind it to a great distance, 
and thus forms to itself a winding hole, at the bottom of which it remains in 
safety. As the fox is not so expert at digging into the earth, it often takes pos- 
session of that which has been quitted by the badger, and some say, forces it 
from its retreat by laying its e":crements at the mouth of the badger's hole 

This animal, however, is n ' long in making itself a new habitation, from 
which it seldom ventures far, ^.^it flies but sl«wly, and can find safety only in 
the strength of its retreat. When it is surprised by the dogs at some distance 
from its hole, it then combats with desperate resolution ; it falls upon its back, 
defends itself on every side, and seldom dies unrevenged in the midst of its 
enemies. 

The badger, like the fox, is a carnivorous animal, and nothing that has lif<‘ 
can come amiss to it.^ It sleeps the greatest part of its time, and thus, without 
being a voracious feeder, it still keeps fat, particularly in winter. They always 
keep their hole very clean, and when the female brings forth, she makes a 
comfortable warm bed of hay, at the bottom of her hole, for the reception of 
her young. She brings forth in summer, generally to the number of three or 
four, which she feeds at first with her milk, and afterwards with such petty prey 
as she can surprise. She seizes the young rabbits in their warren, robs birds’ 
nests, finds out where the wild bees have laid up the honey, and brings all to 
her expecting brood. 

The young ones when taken are easily tamed, but the old still continue savage 
and incorrigible ; the former, after a short time, play with the dogs, follow their 
roaster about the house, but seem of all other animals the most fond of the fire. 
They often approach it so closely, that they burn themselves in a dangerous 
manner. They are sometimes also subject to the mange, and have a gland 
under their tail, which scents pretty strongly. The poor of some countries eat 
their flcsbj which, though fat, is at best but rank and ill tasted. f 

• Food. — ^The principal food of the badger it has very small eyes and very short legs, 
is roots, fruits, snails, and worms. It seems and is only one foot nine inches long, with 
quite a mistake, their living op animal food, a tail of nine inches. 

+ The Spotted Badger.— The spotted The American Badger inhabits Labm- 
badger is of a white colour, marked with red- dor, and the country about Hudson’s Bay. 
dish, yellow, and dusky spots. It inhabits It has a strong resemblance to the common 
Kurope and the north of Asia, as far as the or European badgers, but is somewhat 
northern provinces of Persia and China, and snijaller, and the hair is longer, more soft and 
in Japan. The white badger is said by Bits- silky ; the ears are short, and of a white 
sou to have been brought horn New York; colour, edged with black. 
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THE TAPIR. 

There seems to be a rude, but inferior resemblariee between many animals 
of the old and the new 
world. The cougar of 
America resembles the 
tiger in natural ferocity, 
though far inferior in its 
dimensions. The llama 
bears some affinity to the 
camel, but is far behind 
it in strength and utilify. 

The tapir may be con- 
sidered as the hippopo- 
tamus of the new conti- 
nent, but degraded both 
as to its size and fero- 
city. 

This animal bears some 
distant resemblance in 
its form to a mule. It (The T.ipu .) 

lias a long snout, which 

it lengthens or contracts at pleasure. Its ears are small, long, and pendent. Its 
neck and tail are short, and its claws strong and firm, ot which it hi^s four upon 
each foot. Its skin is thick, and covered with brown hair, and the natives make 
shields of it which cannot be pierced by an arrow. 

I'his animal may in some measure be termed amphibious, as it chiefly resides 
ill the water, ft differs, however, from all others ol this kind, in feeding entire^ 
upon vegetables, and not making this element the place of its depredations. It 
feeds upon the pastures by tbe river-side ; and as it is very timorous, the instant 
it hears the least noise, it plunges into the stream, d'hey are greatly sought 
after by the natives, as their flesh is considered as a delicacy, and thought by 
some not inferior to beef. 

♦ Nkw Species ok Tapir. — M. G. Cuvier M. Roulin has lately discovered a second * 
lately made a report to the Academy of Sci- species of South Ameucan tapii, making the 
enecs of Fiance, on the memoir of Dr Roulin, third species of the genus, 
having for its object the natural histor}' of the During several months’ journey along the 
tiipii, and particularly that of a new species of course ol the Andes, the attention ot M. 
that genus, which the author has discoveml Roulin appeals to have been drawn towards 
in the high regions of the Cordilleras of the the probability of discovering a peculiar spe- 
Andes. The new tapir, according to Cuviei, cies of tapir lu the lofty regions ot the moun- 
has a much greater resemblance to the False- tains, by the vague yet universal reports of 
othenum than to any of the two species for- the native Indians and Spanish settlers, who 
merly known. The memoir, besides having confound under the title ot pinchaque (phan- 
added to the catalogue of animals a large tom or sjiectre), at least two animals either 
quadmped, belonging to a genus which for a rt*al or imaginary ; one ot which M. Roulin 
long time contained but a single species, believts to lie his new species of tapir; and 
throws light upon a fact which relates to the the othei, it is surmised by Cuvier, may pos- 
history of the antediluvian animals ; for it sihly prove to be the mastodon, if that gigan- 
had even been advanced by some authors, tic link between the fossil and the recent 
that a genus of these animals, the mastodon, world be indeed still in existence, 
piobiibly still exists in the higher valleys of It was, however, m the province of 
•lie Cuidilleius — Aucana op Scieni e, IS.'IO, qml.i tk.it oui luithoi was led more especially 
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to seek for the living representative of the 
half-fabulous pinchaque ; and he pursued his 
inquiries with the greater hope oi success^ as 
rnany of the ancient Spanish chroniclers, par- 
ticularly Oviedo and P. de Agueda have men- 
tioned the existence of a tapir of a brownish 
black colour, and furnished with thick hair, 
which has been considered as an erroneous 
description. The accounts of these old wri- 
ters were, however, confirmed by the modern 
natives, particularly the Cargueros, who inha- 
bit the valley of Cauca, &c., at the foot of the 
Paramo de Quindiu: these jieople informing 
the traveller, that a large species of tapir, an- 
swering to the description of Oviedo, inhabited 
the forests which skirt the eastern declivities 
of the Cordilleras, in the province of Mari- 
quita, 500 or 600 metres above the plains ; 
the ordinary species being found only upon 
the latter, and in the valleys. 

At the village of Bagota, M. Roulin had 
the gratification of seeing two specimens of 
the long-sought animal, which had been killed 
on the Paramo de Suma Paz, a mountain 
more elevated than that of Quindiu ; and he 
afterwards was fortunate enough to obtain a 
head, which being conveyed to Pans, has been 
subjected to the inspection of Baron Cuvier. 
The examination of this great zootomist has 
revealed a very anomalous and ui^xpected 
fact, namely that the cranium of the new spe- 
cies approaches much more nearly in charac- 
ters to that of the Indian, than of the previously 
known American tapir, and still more closely 
to that of the Paleeotherium, an extinct genus, 
the remains of which are found in the teitiaiy 
beds of the Paris basin. Attached to his me- 
moir, M. Koulin has presented figures of the 
crania, and thus enumerates their similitudes 
and differences : — The principal resemblances 
between the skulls of the new species and of the 
Sumatran tapir, consist in the general shape 
of the forehead, the defect of the projection 
of the parietal crest, the dimension of the 
nasal bones, and finally the form of the lower 
jaw, the inferior margin of which is straight, 
(in the Cayenne or South American species, 
it is strongly cuived.) The difieiences be- 
tween the cranium of this animal, and of the 
Palseotherium, are principally remarked in 
the forehead and nasal bones, which are 
more depressed in the former; and in the 
lower jaw, the posterior angle of which is 
more obtuse ; the teeth are smaller, and the 
grinders do not so closely approach the ca- 
nines. 

The principal external peculiarity which 
distinguishes the new tapir from both its 
congeners, is one that is strictly accordant 
with its locality in the temperate, or rather 
cold altitudes of the lofty mountain range 
wldch it inhabits. The body is entirely 
covered with long hair, of a blackish brown 
colour, darker at the {Hunts than at the roots ; 


wheivas the other species, which fully share 
the high temjieratiire of a tropical climate, 
are almost bare of fur. Its size is inferior to 
the others ; the largest of the specimens seen 
at Bagota, measuring in length, from the 
muzzle to the point of the tail, only 5 feet 
63^ inches ; and in height, at the shoulders, 
2 feet 9 inches. The head difiers from that 
of the common species of South America, not 
only in its general outline, but in its details : 
the muzzle varies a little in its form, and the 
proboscis does not present upon its sides 
those ridges which indicate a habitual con- 
traction of that organ. On the chin is situa- 
ted a white patch, which is prolonged from 
the angle of the mouth, and includes nearly 
half the upper lip. TTie ear is deficient of 
the white margin ; and the remarkably erect 
crest, which m the ordinary American sjiecies 
commences above the eyes, and is continued, 
like a hogged mane, along the ridge of the 
neck to the withers, is also wanting ; the 
neck being perfectly round, and the hair 
with which it is covered of the same length 
as, and lying in a direction similar to, that of 
the rest of the animal. On each side of the 
crupper is situated a large, naked, but not 
callous s' ot, about twice the size of the palm 
of the hand. Above the division of the toes 
the fetlock is margined with u narrow white 
band, as in the common American tapir. On 
this species its describer has bestowed the 
name of Tapir Pinchaque ; thus identifying 
it with the tiaditionary histories of the natives 
of its habitat ; and, under that denomination, 
Cuvier has given it a place in the new edition 
of the Hegne Animal; but neither that able 
systemalist, nor its discoverer, has furnished 
it with a Latin specific appellation. — Aucana 
OF Science, 1833. 

Origin op the Griffin. — M. Roulin, in 
the memoir on the tapir, just quoted, offers 
the following explanation of the ongiii of the 
griffin of the Greeks. 

The Greeks who trafflced across the Black 
Sea, came in contact with the Scythians, and 
they, on their part, traded with the Argipeuns, 
a Tartar people, with long chins, flat noses, 
and shaved heads, who inhabited the valleys 
at the foot of the Ural Mountains, the rich 
mines of which, no doubt, formed a constant 
theme of intelligence from the Scythians to 
the Greeks. In those early and superstitious 
ages every treasure was supposed to possess 
its peculiar guardian ; and trom obvious mo- 
tives of policy, such warders were chosen as 
would appear not less redoubtable in their 
power than repulsively frightful in their ap- 
pearance; and hence arose the compound 
images of the winged serpent, the dragon, 
and the griffin, with the beak of an eagle, 
and the claws of a lion. Tliis last figure, 
our author conceives, was originally the guar- 
dian monster of the treasures of the Uial 
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Mountams, the Cordilleras of the Argipeans, 
and that its representation and its fabulous 
history, were conveyed to the Grecians by the 
intervention of the Scythians, m'ngled with 
the traditions respecting the richness of the 
gold mines, m a maimer conformable with 
the spirit of the times. 

This animal, as it is evident by the illiis- 
tiations of M. Rouhn’s memoir, which we 
have copied, possesses, in its general outline, 
a close resemblance to the tapir in a sitting 
attitude {h') ; and that learned naturalist thus 
accounts for its possession of the various ad- 
denda of wings, crest, and tail ; — It is evi- 
dent, says he, that the original image of the 
giiffin, when introduced into Greece, was de- 
stitute of wings; as Herodotus, the oldest 
author who describes it, does not mention 
them, and his very important silence upon 
that point, is a sufficient proof of the fact. 
But the more ancient dri^ons of the caverns 
of Greece, weie neaily all furnished with 
those members ; and, therefore, upon the 
introduction sf a new monster, it would 
iiatuially appear reipnsite, according to the 
preconceived notions of the people, to add 
them to its figure ; and it was no ver)' gnat 
streich of imagmatior. to accord the wings of 
an eagle to an animal which seemed alieady 
to possess head; for the piohoscis i>l th'^ 


tapir, when bent down in its usual position, 
bears no little similitude to the beak of that 
bird. 

The sculptors, who considered the griffin 
in a picturesque point of view, employing it 
in their arabesque ornaments, again coutri- 
buted to alter its original form. To bestow 
additional gracefulness to its neck, they sur- 
mounted it with a mane like that which 
decked their horses ; making the hturs short, 
straight, and erect ; or it is not impossible 
that they might, in reality, have retained the 
genuine mane oi the tapir. Afterwards, to 
render still mure fantastic a being which was 
already intermediate between a quadruped 
and a biid, they converted this crest into tho 
likeness of the doisal fin of a fish. 

The division of the toes of the tapir caused, 
with the Gieeks, the same eiror as with the 
Chinese in the fabrication of their m6; and 
accoidmgly, they substituted for them those 
of a lion. As to the taal, it was almost certain 
th«it they would attempt to supply that appen- 
dage ; and whilst some merely gave to the 
animal one conformable with its feet, others, 
desiiuig to make the figure wholly imagi- 
nary, bestowed upon it a spiral scroll, and 
ornamented it with the leaves of the acan- 
thus. — Arca^na of Sciunck, 1833, 
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The racoon, which some authors have called the Jamaica rat, is about the sire 
ol'a small badger; its body is short and bulky ; its I’ur is line, long, and thi( k, 
blackish at the surface, and grey 
towards the bottom ; the nose is 
rather shorter, and more pointed 
than that of a fox ; the eyes large 
and yellow, the teeth resembling 
those of a dog, the tail thick, but 
tapering towards a point, regu- 
larly marked with rings of black, 
and at least as long as the bod\ ; 
the fore feet are much shorter than 
the hinder, both armed with five 
sharp claws, with which, and his 
teeth, the animal makes a vigor- 
ous resistance. Like the squirrel 
it makes use of its paws to hold^^its 
food while eating; but it diflors 
from the monkey kind, which use 
but one hand on those occasions, 
whereas the racoon and the squir- 
rel use both, as wanting the thumb, 
their paws singly are unfit for grasping or holding. Though this animal be 
shoit and bulky, it is, however, very active ; its pointed claws enable it to climb 
trees with greater facility; it runs on the trunk with tlie same swiftness that it 
moves upon the plain, and sports among the most extreme branches with great 
agility, security, and ease ; it moves forward chiefly by Vjoundiiig, and though 
it proceeds in the oblique direction, it has speed enough most frequently to 
escape its pursuers. 

This animal is a native of the southern parts of America, nor have any travel- 
lers mentioned its being found in the ancient continent. But in the climates of 
which it is a native, it is found in noxious abundance, particularly in Jamaica, 
where it keeps in the mountains, and where it often descends to feed upon the 
plantations of sugar-cane. The planters of these climates consider these animals 
as one of their greatest miseries ; they have contrived various methods of 
destroying tliero, yet still they propagate in such numbers that neither traps nor 
flre-arms can set them free ; so that a swarm of these famished creatures are 
found to do more injury in a single night than the labours of a month can repair. 

But though when wdid they are thus troublesome, in a state of tameness no 
animal is more harmless or amusing; they are capable of being instructed in 
various little amusing tricks. The racoon is playful and cleanly, and is very 
easily supported ; it eats of every thing that is given it, and if left to itself, no 
cat can be a better provider ; it examines every corner, eats of all flesh, either 
boiled or raw, eggs, fruits or corn, insects themselves cannot escape it, and if 
left at liberty in a garden, it will feed upon snails, worms, and beetles; but it has 
a particular fondness for sweets of every kind, and to be possessed of these in 
its wild state, it incurs every danger. Though it will eat its provisions dry, it 
will tor choice dip them in water if it happens to be in the way: it has one 
peculiarity which few other animals have been found to possess, it drinks as 
we)l by Japping, like the dog, as by sucking like the horse. 
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CHAP. XXXIIL 

THE COATIMONDI • 

T’hr first peculiarity with which this animal strikes the spectator, is the extreme 
len^<th of its snout, which in some measure resembles that of the hog, but elon- 
gated to a surprising degree; Upbears some distant resemblance to the animal 
last described, except (hat the neck and the body are longer, the fur shorter, 
and the eyes smaller; but its principal distinction, as was said before, consists 
in the shape of its nose, the upper jaw being an inch longer than the lower, and 
the snout, which is movable in every division, turning up at the end. Like the 
racoon, it sits up on the hinder legs with great ease, and in this position, with 
both paws, carries the food to its mouth. 

I'his animal is very subject to eat its own tail, which is rather longer than its 
body, but this strange appetite is not peculiar to the coati alone ; tlie mococo, 
and some of the monkey kinds do the same, and seem to feel no pain in 
wounding a part of the body so remote from the centre of ciroiilation. 

It seems possessed of the same playful qualities and indiscriminate appetites, 
w ith the animal described in the last chapter ; if left at liberty in a state of tame< 
ness, it will pursue the poultry, and destroy every living thing that it has 
si rength to conquer: though it is playful with its keeper, yet it seems obsti- 
nately bent against receiving any instruction, and neither threats nor caresses 
can induce it to practise any arts to whu h it is not naturally inclined. When it 
sleeps, it rolls itself up in a lump, and in that position often continues for four- 
teen or tifteen hours together. 


(’HAP, XXXIV. 

THE ANT-BEAR, 


There are many animals that live iipofvants in Africa and America : the pa 
goliii or scaly lizard of Cjruinea may be 
considered among this number ; but 
there are a greater variety in America 
which makes those minute insects 
their only subsistence. Though they 
are of different figures and sizes, yet 
in general they go under on© common 
name of tlie ant bear ; (he peculiar 
length and slenderness of their snout, 
tlieir singular appetites, and their 
manner ol taking their prey, striking 
ns too strongly to attend to the minute 
differences of their size or form 

They have been classed by Buffon into the larger Tamaudiia, the smaller 
Tamandiia, and the Ant-eater. The longest of this kind is lour feet long, from 
the tip of the snout to the insertion of the tail ; their legs are short and armed 
with four strong claws ; their tail is long and tufted, and the animal often thTow.s 
it on its t)i*ok like the squirrel. The second of this kind is not above eighteen 
inches long, the tail is without hair, and it sweeps the ground as the animal 
moves. The ant-eater, which is the third variety, is still smaller than either o* 

* The CoATiMO'NDi is one of the weasel tiibe, aii'l is now known by the iiaino of the 
Hra/ilian weasel. 
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the former, as it is not above seven inches from the tip of the snout to flie inser- 
tion of the tail. The two former are of n brown, ansky colour, but this of a 
beautiful reddish, mixed with yellow ; though they dltfer in figure, they all 
resemble each other in one peculiarity, which is the extreme slenderness of their 
snout, and the amazing length of their tongue."^ 

The snout is produced in so disproportionate a manner, that the length of it 
makes near a fourth pari of the whole figure. A horse has one of the longest 
heads of any animal we know, and yet the ant-bear has one above twice as long 
in proportion to its body. The snout of this animal is almost round and cylin 
drical ; it is extremely slender, and is scarce thicker near the eyes than at its 
extremity. The mouth is very small, the nostrils are very close to each other, 
the eyes are little in proportion to the length of the nose, the neck is short, the 
tongue is extremely long, slender, and flatted on both sides ; this it keeps gene- 
rally doubled up in the mOuth, and is the only instrument by which it finds sub- 
sistence ; for the whole of this tribe aie entirely without teeth, and find safety 
only in the remoteness and security of their retreat. 

If we examine through the various regions of the earth, we shall find that all 
the most active, sprightly, and useful quadrupeds have been gathered round 
man, and either served his pleasures, or still maintained their independence by 
their vigilance, their cunning, or their industry. It is in the remnte solitudes 
that we are to look for the helpless, the deformed, and the monstrous births of 
Nature. These wretched animals, being itieapable of defending themselves 
either by their agility or their natural arms, fall a prey to every creature that 
attacks them ; they, therefore, retire for safety into the darkest forests, or the 
most desert mountains, where none of the bolder or swifter animals choose to 
reside. 

It may well be supposed thaf an animal so helpless as the ant-bear is, with 
legs too short to fit it for flight, and unprovided with teeth to give it power of 
resistance, is neither numerous nor often seen : its retreats are in the most barren 
and uncultivated parts of South America. It is a native only of the new cvuili- 
nent, and entirely unknown to the old. It lives chiefly in the woods, and hides 
itself under the fallen leaves. It seldom ventures from its retreat; and the 
industry of an hour supplies it with suflicient food for several days together. Its 
manner of procuring its prey is one of the most singular in all natural history. 
As its name implies, it lives entirely upon ants and insects ; these, in the coun- 
tries where it is bred, are found in the greatest abundance, and often build 
tliemselves hills, five or six feet high, where they live in community. When 
this animal approaches an ant-hill, it creeps slowly forward on its belly, taking 
every precaution to keep itself concealed, till it comes within a proper distance 
of the place where it intends to make its banquet; there lying closely along at 
its length, it thrusts forth its round, red tongue, which is often two feet long, 
across the path of these busy insects, and there lets it he motionless for several 

* Ant-Bear — On November 22, a a standing position) the claws of the fore feet 
letter from Sir R Ker Porter, Con. Memb. do not pioject in front, but are doubled back- 
Zoological Society, dated City of Caracas, wards under the wiist ; evidencing a mode of 
Sept. lO, 1831, was read. It contained a progression in the Mynnecophagm similar to 
detailed description of the Myrmecophaga that recently described by Col. Sykes as exist- 
jubata, Linn., under the name of Orso Hor- ing in the. species of “ To receive 

meguero, or ant-bear, together with an account the additional length and point of the middle 
ui the habits ol that animal ; and was accom- toe,” observes Sn R. Ker Poiter, “ a protrud- 
p.inied by a drawing of the fully grown indi- ing mass of hard flesh stood out from the 
vidual fiom whom the description was taken, wrist, wheiein was a cavity destined for the 
8n R.Ker Porter was particulaily struck with reception of the ungulated elongation when 
the difference m structure which exists be- the animal was in a standing position.” He 
tween the Ibie ami the hinder feet, and with adds, from the awkward iurmation of the 
tlie curious disposition of the parts of the fore feet, quickness of motion becomes im- 
Ibnner in the act of piogression, which has possilile ; hence they may be caught iu the 
been slightly referred to by D Azara. In the smallest open space (when seen) with little 
fig'ire(in which the animal is lepivsented in difficulty.” — Arcana of Science, 1833. 
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ininntes together. The ants of that country, some of which are half an inch 
long, considering it as a piec« of flesh accidentally thrown before them, come 
forth and swarm upon it in great numbers ; but wherever they touch, they sticks 
for this instrument is covered with a slimy fluid, which, like bird-lime, entangles 
every creature that lights upon it. When, therefore, the ant-bear has found a 
huflicient number for one morsel, it instantly draws in the tongue, and devours 
them all in a moment ; after which it still continues in its position, practising the 
same arts until its hunger is entirely Jippeased ; it then retires to its hiding-place 
once more, where it continues in indolent existence till again excited by the 
calls of hunger. 

Such is the luxurious life of a creature that seems of all others the most help- 
less and deformed. It finds safely in its hiding-place from its enemies, and an 
ample supply in some neighbouring ant-hill, for all its appetites. As it only 
tries to avoid its pursuers, it is seldom discovered by them ; yet, helpless as this 
animal is, when driven to an extremity, though without teeth, it will fight with 
its claws with great obstinac>. Witli these arms alone, it has often been found 
to oppose the dog, and even the jaguar. It throws itself upon its back, fastens 
upon its enemy with all its claws, sticks with great strength and perseverance, 
and even alter killing its invader, which is sometimes the case, docs not quit its 
hold, but remains fastened upon liim in vindictive desperation.^ 


CH VP. XXXV. 

TIVA SLOTH.f 


Of the Sloth there are two'dilT'ere t kinds, distingmdied from each other by 
their clav\s ; the one, ^ich in its 
native country is called the IJnaii, 
having only two claws upon each 
foot, and being without a tail : the 
other, which is called the Ai, hav- 
ing a tail, and three claws upon 
each foot, riie urian has the snout 
hinger, the ears more apparent, 
and the fur very different from the 
other. It differs als(' in the number 
of its ribs ; this having forty-six, 
while tlip ai has but twenty-eight. 

These differences, however, which 
though very apparent, have been 

♦ The Ant-Katrrs — Besides the animal rounded animal, with a long, tubular mouth, 
here described, there are oilu^rs of the same aiul entirely covered over on the upper parts 
kind ; the most remarkable of which are the with strong sharp spines, resembling those of 
Little Ant-eater of New Holland and the the porcupine. 

Prickly Ant-eater of New Holland. The 

former is singular for its having only two f The Tardioradk, oh Si.ow-PACEn Fa- 
toes on the fore leet, armed with strong claws, mii.i — Natiu allots express their pity for the 
and a tail which it is able to cod round the animals of the tardigrade or slow footed 
branches of trees and hold fast by. The fumilj. Whilst other quadrupeds, they say, 
whole animal is clothed in a beautiful, soft, range in boundless wilds, the sloth hangs 
curled, pale yellow fur. It is a native of suspended by his strong arms — a poor ill- 
The pncKly int-eater is a shoit foiined creature, deficient as well as deformed, 
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but little regarded in the description 
ble each other in the general outlines c 
helpless formation. 

his hind legs too short, and his hair like 
withered grass ; his looks, motions, and cries, 
conspire to excite pity ; and, as if this were 
not enough, they say that his moaning makes 
the tiger relent and turn away. This is not 
a true picture: the sloth cannot walk like 
i^uadnipeds, but he stretches out his stiong 
aims, and if he can hook on his claws to the 
inetpialities of the ground, he drags himself 
along. This is the cond'tion which autho- 
rues such an expression as “ the bungled and 
faulty composition of the sloth ” But whem 
he reaches the branch or the rough haik of a 
tree his piogress is rapid ; he climbs band 
over head along the branches till they touch, 
and thus from bough to bough, and fiom tree 
to tree : he is most alive in the storm ; and 
when the wind blows and the trees stoop .md 
the branches wave and meet, he is then upon 
the march. 

The compassion expressed by these philo- 
sophers for animals which they consider im- 
perfectly orgunized, is uncalled for ; as well 
might they [iity the larva of the Buramer liy 
which creeps in the bottom of a pool because 
it cannot yet rise upon the wing. As the 
insect has no impulse to fly untd the meta- 
morphosis is perfect and the wings developed, 
fio we have no reason to supjiose that a dis- 
position or instinct is given to animals where 
there is no corresponding provision foi motion. 

The sloth may move tardily on the ground, 
his lung arms and his preposteiuus claws 
may be an incumbrance, but they are of ad- 
vantage in his natural place among the 
branches of tiees, m obtaining his iood and 
ill giving him sheltei and safety fiom his 
enemies. 

We must not estimate the slow motions of 
animals by our own sensations. The motion 
of the bill of the swallow or the fly-catclur in 
catching a fly is so ra])id that we do not see 
it, but only hear the snap On the contrary, 
how very diflereiit are the means given to the 
cliameleoii for obtaining his food ; he lies 
uujie still than the dead leaf, his skin is like 
the bark of the tree and takes the hue of sur- 
rounding objects. Whilst othei animals have 
excitement conforraiug to their rapid motions, 
the shrivelled face oi the chameleon hardly 
indicates life ; the eyelids are scaicely parted ; 
he protmdes his tongue with a motion so 
iiuperceptiblo towards the insect tliat it is 
touched and caught more certainly than by 
the most lively action. Thus, various crea- 
tines living upon insects reach their prey by 
different means and instincts; rapidity of 
motion which gives no time for escape is be- 
stowed on some, wliile others have a languid 
aiul slow movement thot excites no nlarrn. 
Jliiffbii, ‘'jH'dking uf the ixtinct sja’cics of 


f two animals which so strongly rcsoin 
their tigtire, in their appetites, and tlieif 

the tardigrade family, considers them as mon- 
sters by defect of oiganiiation ; — as attempts 
of nature in which she lias failed to jierfect 
her plan ; — that she has produced animals 
which must have lived miserably, and which 
aie effaced as failuies from the list of living 
beings. The Baron (/Uviei does not express 
himself more favourably when he saj^s. of the 
existing species that tliey have so little resem- 
blance to the organization of animals gene- 
rallj^ and their structure is so much in con- 
trust with that of other cieatures, that he 
could believe them to be the remnants of an 
order unsuitable to the jireseut system of 
natiiie ; and if we are to look for then con- 
geners it must be in the intciiov of the eaitli, 
m the ruins of the ancient wuild. 

The animals of the antediluvian woild 
were not monsters; Iheie was no lusiis or 
ixtiavagance. Hideous as they apjie.ir to us, 
and, like the phanloms of a dream, they were 
adapted to the condition of the eaith when 
they existed. 1 could have wished that our 
n.ituiahsts had given the inhabitHiits of that 
eailv condition of the globe names less scho- 
lastic. We have the jtlesiosaurus and plesio- 
samus dolichodeims ; we have the ichtliyo- 
SHitins and megalosaums, and igiianodon, 
pteiodactvles, with long and short beaks, toi- 
toises. and ciocodiles; and these are found 
among leeds and grasses of gigantic piopoi- 
tions, algie, and fnci, and a great variety of 
inolluhca ot inoidmate bulk, compiireil with 
tho.se of the present day, as ammonites and 
nautili. Ever)' tiling declares that these ani- 
mals inhabited shallow seas and estuaries or 
great inland lakes; that the surface of th« 
eaitli did not use up in peaks and mountains, 
oi that perpendiculai rocks bound in the seas, 
but that it was flat, slimy, and covered with 
a loaded and foggy atmosphere. There is, 
indeed, every n^ason to believe that the 
classes mammalia and birds were not then 
created ; and that if man had been placed in 
this condition of the earth there must have 
been around him a state of tilings unsinted 
to his constitution and nut culcuiated to call 
foith his capacities. 

But, looking to the class of animals as we 
have enumerated them, tliere is a coiiespon 
deuce : they were scaly ; they swam in water 
or crept upon the margins ; there were no 
animals possessed of rajiidity of motion, and 
110 birds ot ptey to stoop upon them; there 
was, in shoit, that balaiicti of the power of 
destmetion and selt-jireservatum which we 
see now to obtain in higher animals since 
created with infinitely varied instincts and 
powers for defence or attack — Sm Chahlus 
BKi,n Bhidcjewatek Theatisks. 
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They are both, therefore, described under the common appellation of the 
.sloth, and their habitudes well deserve our wonder and curiosity. Nature seems 
cramped and constrained in their formation ; other animals are often indolent 
from choice, these are slow from necessity.^ The ai, from which 1 shall fake 
my description, and from which the other differs only in the slight particulais 
above-mentioned, and in being rather more active, is of about the size of a 
badger. Us fur is coarse and staring, somewhat resembling dried grass ; the 
tail very short and scarce appearing ; the mouth extending from ear to ear ; the 
eye dull and heavy ; the feet armed with three claws each, and made so short, 
and set on so awkw'ardly, that a tew pace.s is often the journey of a week ; but 
(hough the feet are short, they are still longer than its legs, and the.se proceed 
from the body in such an oblique direction that the sole of the foot seldom 
touches the ground. When the animal, therefore, is compelled to make a step 
forvvard, it scrapes on the back ol the nails along the surface, and wheeling the 
limbs circularly about, yet still tom hing the ground, it at length places its foot 
in a progressive position: the other three limbs are all brought about with the 
same difficulty ; and thus it is seen to move not above three feet in an hour. In 
fart, this poor creature seldom changes place but by constraint, and when im- 
pelled by the severest stings of hunger. 

The sloth seems to be the meanest and most ill-formed of all those animals 
that chew the cud : it lives entirely upon vegetable food, on the leaves, the 
fruit, and the flowers of trees, and often even on the very bark, when nothing 
else is left on the tree for its subsistence. Lik^? all other ruminant animals it has 
four stomachs; and these requiring a large share of provision to supply them, it 
generally strips a tree of all its verdure in less than a fortnight. Still, however, 
it keeps aloft, unwilling to descend while anything remains that can serve it for 
food; it, therefore, falls to devouring the bark, and thus in a short time kills the 
tree upon which it found iU support. Thus destitute of provisions above, and 
crawling slowly from branch to branch in hopes of flnding something still left, 
it is at last obliged to encounter all the dangers tliat attend it below. Though 
it is formed by nature for climbing a tree with great pain and ddliculty, yet it 
is utterly unable to descend : it, therefore, is obliged to drop from the branches 
to the ground, and as it is im apable of exerting itself to break the violence of 
its descent, it drops like a shapeless, heavy mass, and feeds no small shock in 
the fall. There, after remaining some time torpid, it prepares for a journey to 
some neighbouring tree ; but this of atl migrations is the most tedious, dangerous, 
and painful ; it often takes a week in crawling to a tree not fifty yards distant ; 
it moves with imperceptible slowncvss, and often baits by the way. All motions 
seem to torture it; every step it takes it sets forth a most plaintive, melancholy 
cry, which, from some distant similitude to the human voice, excites a kind of 
disgust mixed with pity. This plaintive sound seems its chief defence ; few 
quadrupeds appear willing to interrupt its progi-ess, either that the flesh is ofien- 
sive or that they are terrified at its cries. When at length they reach their 


♦ Thr Sloth. — This singular animal is 
(lestmed by nature to be produced, to live, 
and to die in the trees ; and to do justice to 
him, naturalists must examine him in this 
hi8 upper element. He is a scarce and soh- 
tary animal, and, being good food, he is never 
allowed to escape. He inhabits remote and 
gloomy forests where snakes take up their 
abode, and where cruelly stinging ants, and 
scorpions, and swamps, and mnumerahle 
thorny shrubs and bushes, obstruct the steps 
of civihied man. Were you to draw your 
own conclusions from the descrqitions which 
have been given of the sloth, you would pro- 
liably suspect that uu naturalist has actually 
gom* into the wilds with the fixed detennina- 


tion to find him out and examine his haunts, 
and see whether nature hiis committed any 
blunder in the formation of this extraordinary 
animal, which appears to us so forlorn and 
miserable, so ill put together, and so totally 
unfit to enjoy the blessings which have been 
so bountifully given to the rest of animated 
natuie; for, as it has foimeily been remarked, 
he has no soles to his feet, and he is evidently 
ill at ease when he strives to move on the 
ground, and it is then that he looks up in 
youi face with a countenance that seems to 
gay— Have pity on me, for I am in pam 
and sorrow 1”~Wanherinos in South Amk- 
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destined tree, they mount it with much greater ease than when tliev moved upon 
the plain. They fall to with famished appetite, and, as beto-e, destroy the very 
source that supplies them.'^ 

How far these may be considered as the unfinished productions of nature, 1 
will not take upon me to detennme : if we measure their happiness by our sen 
sations, nothing, it is certain, can be more miserable ; but it is probable, consi- 
dered with regard to themselves, they may have some stores of comtort unknown 
to us, which may set them upon a level with some other inferior ranks ol the crea- 
tion ; if a part of their life be exposed to pain and labour, it is compensated by 
a larger portion of plenty, indolence, and safety. In fact, they are iormed very 
differently from all other quadrupeds, and it is probable they have different 
enjoyments. Like birds they have but one common vent for the purposes of 
propagation, excrement, and urine. Like the tortoise, which they resemble in 
the slowness of their motion, they continue to live some time after their nobler 
paits are wounded, or even taken away. They bear the marks of all those 
nomely-formcd animals that, like rude machines, are not easily discomposed. 

Its note,(^) according to Kircher, is an ascending and descending hexachord, 
which it utters only by night ; its look is so piteous as to move compassion ; it 
is also accompanied with tears, that dissuade everybody from injuring so wretched 
a being. Its abstinence from food is remarkably powerful: one that had fas- 
tened itself by its feet to a pole, and was so suspended across two beams, 
remained forty days without meat, drink, or sleep ; the strength of its feet is so 
great that whatsoever it seizes on cannot possibly be freed Irom its claws A 
dog was let loose at the above-mentioned animal, taken Irom the pole; after 
some time the sloth laid hold of the dog with its feet, and held him four days, 
till he perished with hunger. 


* Habits of the Si.oth, — One day as 
we were crossing the Essequibo, I saw a large 
two-toed sloth on the ground upon the bank ; 
how he had got there nobody could tell : the 
Indian said he had never surprised a sloth in 
such a situation before : he could hardly have 
come there to drink, for both above and below 
the place the branches of the trees touched 
the water, and afforded him an easy and safe 
access to it. Be this as it may, though the 
trees were not above twenty yards fiom him, 
he could not make his way through the sand 
time enough to escape before we landed. As 
soon as wc got up to him, he threw himself 
U[>on hiS back, and defended himself in gal- 


lant style with his fore legs. “ Come, poor 
fellow,” said I to him, “ il thou hast got into 
a hoblile to-day thou shalt not siiffer tor it— 
ni take no advantage oi thee in misfoi-tune.” 
On saying this, I took up a long stick which 
was lying there, held it for him to hook on^ 
and then conveyed him to a high and stateK 
mora. He ascended with wonderful rapidity, 
and in about a minute he was almost at the 
top of the tree. He now went oft' in a side 
direction, and caught hold of the branch of a 
neighbouring tree ; he then proceeded towards 
the heart of the forest. I stood looking on 
lost in amazement at his singular mode c 
progress. — Watbkton's WANoaiuNoa. 


(g) Pennant’s Synopsis. 
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This animal as little resembles a quadruped as that which has been described 
in a former chapter.^ If we should • 
suppose a bird divested of its fea< 
thers, and walking upon its legs^ it 
might give us some idea of its figure, 
it has four feet, indeed, but in run- 
ning or resting it never makes use 
of any but the hinder. The num- 
ber of legs, however do not much 
contribute to any animal’s speed ; 
and the jerboa, though properly, 
speaking, furnished but with two, 
is one of the swiftest creatures in 
the world. 

The jerboa is not above the size 
of a large tkt, and its head is sloped (Tiie JerW.) 

somewhat in the manner of a rab> 

bit; the teeth, also, are formed like those of the rat kind» there being two cutting 
teeth in each jaw ; it ha a very long tail, tufted at the end ; the head, the back, 
and sides are covered mill large, ash-coloured, soft hair ; the breast and belly 
are whitish ; but wb' most deserves our attention, in the formation of this little 
animal, is the legp the for^ legs are not an in6h long, with four claws and a 
thumb upon eac, , while tbe hinder legs are two inches and a quarter, and 
exactly resemble those of a bird, there being but three toes, the middlemost of 
which is longest. 

The jerboa is found in Egpyt, Barbai-y, Palestine, and the deserts between 
Riisserah and Alej^o: its hind legs, as was said before, are only used in run- 
ning, while the fore paws, like those of a squirrel, grasp iti^ food, and in some 
measure pertbrm the office of hands. It is often seen by travellers as they pass 
along the deserts, crossing their way, and jumping six or eight feet at every 
bound, and going so swiftly that scarce any other quadruped is able to overtake 
thorn. They are a lively, harmless race of animals, living entirely upon vege- 
tables, and burrowing like rabbits in the ground. Pennant tells us of two that 
were lately brought to London, that burrowed almost through the brick wall of 
the room where they were kept : they came out of their hole at night for food, 

* Thb Genus Jeiiboa. — ^This gemm ap- Have so many tiaits of external confotmatiou 
proximates considerably to the rat, ^n'opaify atmilai to the jerlioas, they are inffiiitely re- 
MO called, by a great number of chai^iffitera of inovwl from them in most important poigts, 
internal organization, but is sufficiently dia- auoh as the urguns of geiHuration, ventral 
tinguiMlied by the shortness of the antehor |h>ucK, The genus jerboa is now com- 
hmbs and the length of the hinder extremi- posed of several (Ublinct s)»ecies,one of which 
ties. As to the external confbrnAtlon, tho is extrenieJy abundant in Barbary, in Higher 
terboas eichibit some relations wfth the ban- and Lower £gypt, and Syria, and again in 
garoos. The form of the body is the ssuno the more northL>rn eliinates, situated between 
in general. The hinder limbs am likewise the Tanais and the Volga ; the otlver occupy- 
flve or six times stronger than the fbi<e» In ing an inunense space in Sibevia and the 
both genera the tail is very long ; the ears north part of Russia, ftom Syria to the Bast- 
elong^ed and pointed, and tlie eyes very ein Ocean,aud as far as the nocthem paiU of 
ar^e and round. But though the kangaraos lliadnstaa.<-<Cuvi]&iu 
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anJ, when caught, were much fatter and sleeker than when conBned to their 
barrows. A variety of this animal is found also in Siberia and Circassia, and is, 
most probably, common enough over all Asia. They are more expert diggers 
than even the rabbit itself; and when pursued for a long time, if they cannot 
escape by their swiftness, they try to make a hole instantly in the ground, in 
which they often bury themselves deep enough to find security before their pur- 
suers come up. Their burrows in some places are so thick as to be dangerous 
to travellers, the liorses perpetually falling into them. It is a provident little ani- 
mal, and lays up for the winter. It cuts grass in heaps of a foot square, which 
when dried it carries into its burrow, therewith to serve it for food, or to keep 
its young warm during the rigours of the winter. 

But of all animals of this kind, that which was first discovered and described 
by Sir Joseph Banks is the most extraordinary. He calls it the kangaroo; and 
though from its general outline, and the most striking peculiarities of its figure, 
it greatly resembles the jerboa, yet it entirely differs, if we consider its size, or 
those minute distinctions which direct the makers of systems in assorting the 
general ranks of nature.^ 

The largest of the jerboa kind which are to be found in the ancient continent 
do not exceed the size of a rabbit. The kangaroo of New Holland, where it is 
only to be found, is often known to weigh above sixty pounds, and must conse- 
quently be as large as a sheep. Although the skin of that which was stuffed 
and brought home by Sir Joseph Banks was not much above the size of a hare, 
yet it was greatly superior to any of the jerboa kind that have been hitherto 
known, and very different in many particulars. The snout of the jerboa, as has 
been said, is short and round, that of the new-discovered animal long and slen- 
der : the teelh also entirely differ ; for, as the jerboa has but two cillting teetli 
in each jaw, making four in all, this animal, besides its cutting teeth, has four 
canine teeth also. But what makes a more striking peculiarity; is the formation 
of its lower jaw, which, as the ingenious discoverer supposes, is divided into 
two parts, which open and shut like a pair of scissors, and cut grass, probably 
this animal’s principal food. The head, neck, and shoulders are very small in 
proportion to the other parts of the body ; the tail is nearly as long as the body, 
thick near the rump, and tapering towards the end ; the skin is covered with a 
short fur, excepting the head and the ears, which bear a slight resemblance to 
those of the hare. We are not told, however, from the formation of its stomach, 
to what class of quadrupeds it belongs. From its eating grass, which it has 
been seen to do, one would be apt to rank it among the riuninant animals ; but 
from the canine teeth which it is found to have, we may on the other hand sup- 
pose it to bear some relation to the carnivorous. Upon the whole, however, it 
can be classed with none more properly tlian with animals of the jerboa kind, 
as its hind legs are so much longer than the fore ; it moves, also, precisely in 
the same manner, taking great bounds of ten or twelve feet at a time, and thus 
sometimes escaping even the fleetest greyhound with which Sir Joseph Banks 
pursued it. One of them that was killed proved to be good food ; ♦ ii second, 

•The Gigantic Kangaboo. — Buffou, asia has given an additional wipport to this 
whose only errors were those of genus, clearly opinion of Biiflon. The species of animals 
perceived that every continent, in its animal there discovered have not only no affinity with 
productions, presented the appearance of an those of the other continents, but, in fact, 
especial creation ; but he gave a imiversality to belong for the roost part to genera altogether 
this proposition of which it is not altogether difi’ereiit. Such are those mammalia which 
susceptible. It is, nevertheless, true, even the natives of New Holland call kangaroo ; 
at the present day, within certain limits. A and which offer to the observation of the na- 
great number of the Asiatic animals are not turalist oiganic peculiarities, perceivable in 
found in Africa, and vice versa. The lemurs no other animal, with the exception of one 
seem only to exist in Madagascar. America single species. It is in this tribe that, for 
is peopled with a host of mammalia exclu- the first time, we view the singular phe- 
uvely peculiar to itself; and there are many nomcnon of an animal using its tail as a 
more in Kurope, not to be found in any quar- third hind leg in standing upright and iu 
iers of the globe. The discovery of Austral- walking. 
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wjiich weighed eighty-four pounds, »nd was not yet come to its full growth, was 
found to be much infciior.'^ 

W ith this last described and last discovered animal I shall conclude the his^ 
ioi y of quadrupeds, wliich of all parts of natural knowledge seems to have been 
described the most accurately. As these, from their figure as well as their saga- 
city, bear the nearest resemblance to man, and from their uses or enmities are 
the most respectable parts of the inferior creation, so it was his interest and his 
pjeasrtre to make himself acquainted with their history. It is probable, there- 
fore, that time, which enlarges the spliere of our knowledge in other parts of 
learning, can add but very little to this. The addition of a new quadruped to 
the caLalogMe already known is of no small consequence, and happens but sel- 
<lom ; tor the nuinbor of all is so few, that wherever a new on“ is found it 
be( omes an object worthy our best attention f 

* The Chinchilla — An ani- 
mal huinewhat resembling the 
jerboa, but which has not j'et 
been classified by natuiabsts, i,s 
the chinchilla. Notwithstand- 
ing the extensive traffic earned 
on 111 the skins of this animal, 
little was couectly known re- 
gaidiug it until 18 dt). “ Thu 

eailiest account of the chiu- 
cliilla Willi which we have met 
is coutaincsd in Fatlier Joseph 
Acosta's Natural and Moial His- 
toiy of the East and West In- 
dies, published at baiceloiia, in 
Sjiaiiish, in theyear ‘ Tlie 

fhinchilles,’ saij’s he, ‘ is another ClnucUill.i.) 

kind of small beasts like squirrels; they have the intruder. A ferocious kind of scuffling 
a wonderful sinoothe and soft skmne, which fight immediately ensued between them, and 
they weave us a healthful tt/ing to comfort the latter would unquestionably have fallen 
the stomacke and those parts that have need a victim, had it not been rescued fioin its 
of a iTuxleiate heat: they make coveiings and impending fate. Since (hat time they have 
rngg(*s of the bane of these chincliillt^s, w inch inhabited sc'parate cages, placed side by side ; 
aie Knnul in the Sieue of Eeiu ’ and although the open wires would admit of 

“ The chinchilla is a woolly field-mouse some little familiarity taking place between 
which lives under giouud, and chiefly feeds them, no advances have been unide on either 
uu wild onions. Its fine fur is well known side. 

in Europe; that w'hich comes iiom Upper f Aokncy of Man in Extinqi isiuno 
Pei u IS lougher aiul huger than the chinchilla anj> Spreading the Species. — Let u« 
of Chile, hut not always so heautifUl in its make some inquiries into the extent of flie, 
coloiii. Gieat numheis of these animals are influence which the jnogress of ''Ctoety has 
caught 111 tlie ui ighbouihood of (aiquimho exerted, during the last seven or eight centu- 
oud Cupiapo, generally by boys with dugs, nes, in altering the distnhution of our indi- 
and sold to tuulers who hung them to Sail- genous British animals. Di. Fleming has 
tiago and Valparaiso, lioin whence they iu*e prosecuted this inquiry with his usual zeal 
expoited. The Peruvian skins are either and ability, and m a memoir on the ''ubjev’t 
bionght to Buenos Ayies from the eastern has enumerated the best authenticated exam 
parts of the Andes, oi sent to Lima. The pies of the deciease oi exliiqiatioii of certain 
A’xtensive use of this fur has lately occasioned a species duiing a peiiud when our jiopulation 
veiy consid.iahle destiiictioii of the uninnils,*’ has made the most lapid advances. Wc shall 
— SciiMiuTUEv Eu’s Thavels INTO CuiLB. offer a blief outliiic ol his lesults. 

1824 . The stag, as well as the fallow-deer and 

Individual op this Species. — An indi- the roe, were formerly so abundant that, ac- 
vidual of this interesting species was lately cording to la’sley, from five hundred to a 
jiresented by Lady Knighton to tlie collection tliousand were sometimes slain at a liunting- 
of the Zoological Society. When the new match ; but the native races would already 
comer was first introduced into Bruton StriT’t, have been extinguished^ had they not been 
it was placed in the .same cage with a foiiiier carefully pieseived in certain fort*sts. Tlie 
s,|H ciinen ; but the latter appeared by no otter, the marten, and the polecat, weie abo 
QicaiLs disposed to submit to the presence of in efficient numbers to be pursued foi the 
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sake of their fur; but they have now been 
reduced within very narrow bounds. The 
wild cat and fox have also been sacrificed 
throughout the greater part of the country, 
for the security of the poultry- yard or the 
fold. Badgers have been expelled from nearly 
every district which at former periods they 
inhabited. 

Besides these, which have been driven out 
from some haunts, and everywhere reduced 
in number, there are some which have been 
wholly extirpated ; suchms the ancient breed 
of indigenous horses, the wild boar and the 
wild oxen, of which last, however, a few re- 
mains are still preserved iii the parks of some 
of our nobility. The beaver, which was 
eagerly sought after for its tur, had become 
scarce at the close of the ninth century, and, 
by tlie twelfth century, was only to be met 
with, according to Giraldus de Barri, in one 
river in Wales and another in Scotland. The 
wolf, once, so much dreaded by our ancestors, 
IS said to have maintained its ground in Ire- 
land so late as the beginning ol the eightwnth 
century ( 1 710 ), though it had been extiipated 
in Scotland thirty years before, and in Eng- 
land at a much earlier peiiod. The bear, 
which in Wales was regarded as a beast of 
the chase equal to the hare or the boar, only 
penshed as a native of Scotland m the year 

1057. 

Many native birds of prey have also been 
tlie subjects of unremitting persecution. The 
eagles, larger hawks, and lavens, have disap- 
peaied from the more cultivated distiicts. The 
haunts of the mallard, the snipe, the redshank, 
and the bittern, have been drained equally 
with the summer dwellings of the lapwing 
and the curlew. But these species still linger 
in some poitioii of the British isles; whereas 
tlie large capeicailzies, or wood grouse, for- 
merly natives of the pine forests of Ireland 
and Scotland, have been destroyed within the 
last fifty years. The egret and the ciane, 
which appear to have been formerly very com- 
mon ill Scotland, are now only occasional 
visitants. The bustard {Otis tarda\ observes 
Graves in his British Onuthology, was 
formerly seen in the downs and heaths of 
various paits of our island, in flocks of forty 
or fifty birds ; whereas it is now a circum- 
stance of rare occurrence to meet with a sin- 
gle individual.” Bewick also remarks, “ that 
they were formerly more common in this 
island than at present ; they are now found 
only in the open counties of the south and 
east, in the plains of Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, 
and some parts of Yorkshire.” In the few 
years that have elapsed since Bewick wrote, 
this bird has entirely disappeared from Wilt- 
shire and Dorsetshire. 

These changes, we may observe, are de- 
rived from very imperfect memorials, and 
relate only to the huger and more conspicuous 
animals inhabiting a small spot on the globe ; 


but they taniiol fail to exalt our coneeption of 
the enormous revolutions which, in the course 
of several thousand years, the whole human 
species must have cftected. 

The kangaroo and the emu Ore retreating 
rapidly before the progress of coloniiatioii in 
Australia; and it scarcely admits of doubt 
that the general ciiltivatioii of that isountry 
must lead to the extirpation of both. The 
most striking example of the loss, even within 
the last two centuries, of a remarkable species, 
is that of the dodo — a bird first seen by the 
Dutch when they landed on the Isle of 
France, at that time uninhabited, immediately 
after the discovery of the passage to the East 
Indi(‘s by the Cape of Good Hope. It was 
of a large size and singular fonu ; its wings 
short, like those of an ostrich, and wholly 
incapable of sustaining its heavy body even 
for a short flight. In its general appearance 
it differed from the ostrich, cassowary, or any 
known bird. 

Many naturalists gave figures of the dodo 
after the commencement ot the seveiiteentli 
century; and there is a painting of it in the 
British Museum, which is said to have been 
taken from a living individual. Benealh the 
painting is a leg, in a line state of pieservation, 
which orniihologists are agreed cannot belong 
to any other known bird. In the museum at 
Oxford, also, there is a foot and a lieud in an 
imperfect state ; hut M. Cuvier doulds the 
identity of this species with that of which the 
painting is preserved in London. 

Ill spite of the most active search, during 
the last Cviiituiy, no infoimatioii respecting 
the dodo was obtained, and some authors 
have gone so far as to pretend that it, never 
existed ; but amongst a great mass of satis- 
factory evidence in favour of the recent exist- 
ence of this species, we may mention that an 
assemblage of fossil bones were recently dis- 
covered, under a bed of lava, in the Isle of 
France, and sent to the Paris museum by M. 
Desjardins. They alrno.st all belonged to a 
large living species of land tortoise, called 
Testudo hulicay but amongst them were the 
head, sternum, and humerus of the dodo. M. 
Cuvier showed me these valuable remains in 
Paris, and assured me that they left no doubt 
ill his mind that the huge bird was one of 
the gallinaceous tribe. 

Next to the direct agency of man, his indi- 
rect influence in multiplying the numbers of 
large herbivorous quadrupeds of domesticated 
races may be regarded as one of the most 
obviate causes of the extermination of species. 
On this, and on several other grounds, the 
introduction of the horse, ox. and other mam- 
malia, into America, and their rapid propa- 
gation over that continent within the last 
three centuries, is a fact of great importance 
in natural histoiy. The extraordinary henls 
of wild cattle and horses which overran the 
plains of South America sprang from a very 
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few pairs first carried over by the Spaniards ; 
and they j)rovB that the wide geographical 
range of large species in gi'cat continents does 
not necessarily imply that they have existed 
there from remote periods. HumboMt ob- 
serves, 111 his Travels, on the authority of 
Aauira, that it is believed there wst, in the 
Pampas of Buenos Ayres, twelve million cows 
and throe million horses, without comprising 
in this enumeration the cattle that have no 
acknowledged propr etor. In the Llanos of 
I’araccas, the rich hateros, or propnCtors of 
pastoral fanns, are entirely ignorant of the 
number of cattle they jwssess. The young 
are branded with a mark peculiar to each herd, 
and some of the most wealthy owners mark 
as many as fourteen thousand a year. In the 
norlheni plains, from the Orinoco to the lake 
of Maracaybo, M. IX^pons reckoned that one 
million two hundred thousand oxen, one bun- 
dled and eighty thousano horses, and ninety 
tliovisand mules, waiideied at large. In some 
parts of the valley ol the Mississippi, espe- 
cially 111 the cuuntiy of the Osage Indians, 
wild horses are immensely mnnerems. 

The estaldishment of black cattle in Ame- 
iica dates fiorn (’obimbus’s second voyage to 
St Domingo. They there multi plied lapidly ; 
and that island piesently became a kind of 
nursery from which these annuals were suc- 
cessively tianspoited to vaiious ]tarts of the 
continental coast, and fiom thence into the 
interior. Notwithstanding these nnn.erous 
exportations, in twenty-seven years after the 
discovery of the island, hcids of foin thousand 
head, as we leaiu Irom Oviedo, were not im- 
coininon, and there w’ere even some that 
amounted to eight thousand. In I.'iHT the 
number of hides exjuirted bom St. Domingo 
alone, according to Acosta's report, was thiity- 
five thousand four hundred and forty-four ; 
and m the same year there were exported 
sixty-four thousand thiee hundred and fifty 
tiom the ports of New Spam. This was in 
the sixty-fifth year after the taking of Mexico, 
pievious to which event the Spaniards, who 
came into that country, had not been able to 
engage in anything else than war. All our 
readers are aware that these, animals are now 
established throughout the American conti- 
nent, bom Canada to Paraguay 

The ass has thriven very generally in the 
New World ; and we leain from Ulloa, that 
in Quito they ran wild, and multiplied in 
amacing numbers, so us to become a nuisance. 
They grazed together in herds, and, when 
attacked, defended themselves with their, 
mouths. If a horse happened to stray into 
the places where they fed, they all fell upon 
him, and did not cease biting and kicking 
till they left him dead. 

The first lioga were carried to America by 
Columbus, and established in the island of 
St. IKimingo the year following its discovery 
in November 1493. In succeeding yeais 


they were introduced into otlier places where 
the Spaniards settled ; and, in the space of 
half a century, they were found established 
in the New World, from the latitude of 25 
deg. north, to the 40th deg. of south latitude. 
Sheep, also, and goats have multiplied enor- 
mou^y in the New World, as have also the 
cat and the rat, which last, as We before stated, 
ha* lieen imported unintentionally in ships. 
The dogs introduced by man, which have at 
different periods become wild in America, 
hunted in packs like theyj^olf and the jackal, 
destroying not only hogs, but the calves and 
foals of the wild cuttle and horses. 

Ulloa in his voyage, and Buffon on the 
anthont}'^ of old writers, relate a fact which 
illustrates v»>ry clearly the principle before 
exjilained by us, of the check which the in- 
crease of one animal necessarily offers to that 
of another. 7'he Spaniards had introduced 
goats into the island of Juan Fernandez, 
wheie they became so prolific as to furnish 
the pirates who infested those seas with pro- 
vions. lu order to cut off this lesource from 
the buccaneers, a number of dogs were turned 
loose into the island ; and so nnmerons did 
they become in their turn, that they destroyed 
the goats in every accessible part, after which 
the number of the wild dogs again decreaseil. 

As an example ol the lapidity with which 
a bilge tiact may become peopled by the oft- 
sprmg of a single pair of ipiadriijieds, we ni.iy 
mention that, in the year 177*1) tbirti'en lein- 
deer were exported from Noiw.iy, onl^ time 
of which reached Iceland. Tliese weie turned 
loose into the moiintams of (Tiildbimge Sys- 
bel, where they multiplied so gi eat ly in the 
course of forty 3 '^eare, tliut it was not iincom- 
111 on to meet with herds consisting of from 
foity to one hundred in various distiicts. — 
Lyei.i.’s Gkoi.ogy, vol. ii. 

SUJ’KRSTITIONS, FaBI.ES, &C., RELATIVE TO 

Animals. — A superstition prevails both in 
England and Scotland (Qii. Are Wales and 
Ireland excepted ?) that goats are never to he 
seen for twenty-four hours together, owing to 
their paying Satan n visit once during that 
period to have their beards combed ; mdeeil, 
since the classical representations of Pan and 
the satyrs, from whose semi-bnital figures we 
derive our own superstitious idea of the form 
of the evil one, goats, rams, and pongos have 
shared with 8er[)ents and cats the obloquy of 
being in a manner his animal symbols. Tlie 
offensive smell of this animal is thus accounted 
for by the natives of South Guinea : — 

Having requested a female deity to allow 
them to use an aromatic ointment which sho 
used, the enraged goddess rubbed them with 
one of a very different description, and the 
smell cf this has been ever since retained 
by the descendants of the presumptuous of- 
fenders. 

We may here remark, that of late y^ars 
some doubts have arisen, and not without 
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funiulalion, respifting tlie wholcsomeuess of 
(goats’ milk, hithi'rto belioved to be, in tnany 
respocts, sii|»erior even to that of the cow. 
The goat was much venerated by the ancient 
Egyptians, and never sacrificed, because Pan 
was represented with the legs and feet of that 
animal; but the Greeks destroyed it on ac- 
count of its cropping the vines. 

Few animals have been the cause, perhaps, 
of 80 many superstitions as the common do- 
mestic cat ; most of them are too well known 
to require repetition here, but the still preva- 
lent [Kipular prejudlle that this creature sucks 
the breath of sleepers, especially children, and 
thereby kills them, has been signally refuted 
by modern naturalists, who observe that, even 
ir it were capable of di awing a person’s breath 
thus, the constmetion of its mouth renders it 
impossible to impede the respiration of tho 
i,lumbercr thniugh mouth and nostrils at tho 
same time ; this vulgar smierstition probably 
aiose from cats liking to he warm, and nest- 
ling consequently in beds, cribs, and cradles. 
To dream of cats is consideied unlucky, denot- 
ing treachery and quarrels on the part of 
friends. Cats, fiom no upiwireut cause, seem- 
ing shy, agitated, and tiaversing the house 
utteiing cries, as if alarmed, is believed to 
forbode sudden and causeless strife betwi'cn 
the members of the lamilies with whom they 
reside. Tluit the breath of these animals is 
pois( nous, that they can play with serpents 
and remain uninjured, whilst their fur com- 
iiiunicatcs the infection of the venom of those 
lepriles, tliat tliey lend themselves readily to 
infiTiial agents and juiiposes, that certain 
poi turns of their bodies possess magical po- 
jH>i*tu‘s amf were efficacious in the preparation 
of chiu-med potions, and that they are partly 
Mipernatuial creatures, endowed with a power 
of bringing good or evil fortune upon their 
pnsseshors, with other facts just as credible, 
was once devoutly believed by the illiterate, 
as it is partially at this very day. 

Dogs lire generally supposerl to possess the 
fiiculty of beholding spirits when they arc 
invisible to moitals, and of foretelling death 
by lamentable howls. It is lucky to be fol- 
lowed by a strange dog. The Welsh believe 
in the apparition of certain spirits under the 
form ot hunting dogs, which they call tlogs 
of the sky (cwn wybir, or cwn aunwy); they 
indicate tlic death of a relation or friend of 
the person to whom they appear, but, though 
generally accompanied by fiitj, are innocuous. 
The tradition of the spectre liound of Peel 
Castle (Isle of Man), or Mantlie doog,is well 
known. Tlie religious superstition of Mji- 
hommedans leads them to consider the dog 
as an uncieaii animal ; but the dog of the 
Seven Sleejiers, according to a tale in tho 
Koran, is, say the faithfuX the only animal 
admitted into heaven. A more sweet and 
fcoothing creed ks held by “ the untutored In- 
dian,” wlu> believes that the faithful compa- 


nion of his laborious mortal caicer will accom- 
pany him into the everlasting regions ; and, 
indeed, the idea that animals pssess actually 
an inferior soul, and that, maltreated as they 
are on earth, they too have their appropriate 
heaven, has by many been considered a spe- 
culation leiis suprstitious than tiuly philoso- 
phical. 

The miraculous circumstance of Balaam’s 
ass being empowered to behold that startling 
apparition which his rider’s eyes were holdeii 
so that he could not see, may have originated 
the superstition that animals bi*hold spirits 
when they ar<i invisible to man. Horses, from 
frequently starting at no apparent cause, have 
thus been placed amongst the seers. In tlie 
Highlands it is deemed lucky to meet a horse ; 
hut, according to Virgil, the sight of one of 
these animals was ominous of war, the reason 
for which may be found in a horse being as 
a miu-tial animal dedicated to the god of war. 
The Persians, Annenians, and other ancient 
nations sacrificed horSes to the bun. Tacitus 
says the Suevi maintained white horses in the 
seveial M'oods at the public charge to draw 
omens fioin them ; and there are to this day 
vestiges 111 England of some superstition ula- 
tive to white horses, and of supposed Danish 
origin. 

The hyaena has lieen the subject of strange 
fables : its neck was supposed to be jointless, 
consisting but of one bone, aiul considered 
of great efficacy in magical prepaiations ; and 
the Arabs to this day, when they kill this 
fierce animal, biiiy its head, lest it should be 
made the element of some charm against 
them. It was believed to jHissess the power 
of changing its sex annually ; to be able to 
fascinate shephertls by its ejes and render 
them motionless ; and its cognomen, “ laugh- 
ing,” is, of course, derived liom the idea of 
its being able to imitate the human voice. 

The ancients believed that if a man en- 
rouiiteied a w'olf, and the iuiiinal fust fixed 
its eyes upon him, he was deprived for ever 
of tlie power of sjieech : connected with these 
ferocious brutes is tlie, leaiful sujierstitiou of 
the lycanthropos, were-wulf, loiij>-garou, oi 
man- wolf. “ These were-wolves,” says Vei- 
stegan, “ are ceitaiu soicereis who, having 
anointed their bodies with an ointment they 
make by the instinct of the devil, and putting 
on a certain enchanted girdle, do not only 
unto the view of others seem as wolves, but 
to their own thinking have both Uie shape 
and natuie of wolves so long as they wear the 
said gudle ; and tliey do dispose themselves 
as veiy wolves, in worrying, and killing, and 
waste of human creatures ” The Germans 
had a similar superstition regarding wolves, 
and the same respecting the wild boar ; and 
with the.se let us compare the British Mief, 
that warlocks and weiid women possess tho 
power of liansforniing themselves into hares, 
cats, &c. 
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Swine, which are strangely unea^ in or 
against tempestuous weather, are believed to 
sec the wind- In some parts of Great Britain 
it is a popular belief that, on commencing a 
journey, if a sow and pigs be met it will prove 
successful ; but if a sow only crosses the road, 
the traveller, if he cannot pass, must ride 
round about it, otherwise ill luck will attend 
him. 

The fore foot of a hare, worn constantly in 
the pocket, is esteemed by certain worthy old 
dames as a sure preventive of rheumatic dis- 
orders. 

The lynx was believed by th^ ancients, from 
the acuteness of its sight, to have the power 
of seeing thiough stone walls ; and amongst 
other absurdities then gravely maintained 
were these ; — that the elephant had no joints, 
and being unable to he down, was obliged to 
sleep leaning against a tr''e ; that deer lived 
several huiulrecl years; that the hiulger had 
the legs of one si<le shorter than those of the 
other ; that the chameleon lived entirely on 
air, and the salamander in fire; whilst the 
sphyux, satyr, unicorn, centaur, hypogritF, 
hydra, dragon, griffin, cockatrice, &c. &c. &c., 
were either the creations of fancy, or fabled 
accounts of creatures of whose real form, 
origin, natiiie, and qualities, but the most 
imperfect knowledge was afloat. 

The flesh of the rhinoceros, and almost 
every part of its body, is reckoned by the ig- 
norant natives of countries where it is found 
an antidote against poison. 

That the jackal is the ** lion’s provider,” 
entirely, is an erroneous idea ; but it is true 
that the terrific cry of this animal, wfleu in 
eVase, rouses the lion, whose ear is dull, and 
enables him to join in the pursuit of prey. 
Many stories arc told respecting the genero- 
sity of the lion ; and it was once confidently 
believed that no stress of hunger would induce 
him to devour a virgin,'*' though his imperial 
appetite might satiate itself on men and 
matrons. The title of King of the Beasts, 
given at a period when strength and ferocity 
were deemed the pilme qualities of man, is 
now more justly considered to belong to the 
mild, majestic, and almost rational inephant. 
The white elephant is a sacred animal with 
the Siamese, and the cow with the Brarains 
and Hindoos. 

Tho bear was believed never to devour a 
man whom it found dead ; and it was ima- 
gined to lick its cubs into proper shape: 
hence the expression, “unlicked cub,” ap- 

5 lied to a raw, awkward, unpolished youth. 

’he saliva of the llama, which when angry it 
ejects, has been erroneously supposed to pos- 
sess a corrosive quality. 

The hoof of the moose-deer was formerly 
in great repute for curing epilepsies, but has 
now justly fallen into neglect. The Laplander, 

• ’Tia aald the lioa will turn and flee 
From a maid in the pride of her puiity,— B troh. 


commencing his journey, whispers into the 
ear of the rein-deer, believing these animals 
understand and will obey his oral directions. 
The elk is accounted by the Indians an ani- 
mal of good omen, and often to dream of him 
indicates a long life. They imagine also the 
existence of a gigantic elk, which walks with- 
out difficulty in eight feet of snow, has an 
arm growing from its shoulder which it uses 
as we do, is invulnemhle to all weapons, is 
king of the elks, and attended by a nume- 
rous henl of courtiers. Tile fur of the glutton 
is so valued by the Kamtschatdales that they 
say celestial beings arc clatl in no other. 

It was long a popular error that the porcu- 
pine, when irritated, discharged its qiiills at 
its adversary ; that these quills were poisonous, 
and rendered wounds inflicted by them diffi- 
cult to cure : a better acquaintance with tho 
natural history of this harmless animal has 
now exploded those fables. Our British por- 
cupine, the innocuous hedgehog, has long 
been the object of unceasing persecution, 
fiomthc popular belief that it bites and sucks 
the udders of cows, an absurdity sufficiently 
contradicted by the smallness of its month. 
In like manner, the goatsucker is a perse- 
cuted bird, since, as its name implies, it has 
been thought to suck the teats of goats and 
other animals : whereas the fonn of its bill 
entirely precludes such an act, and it is an 
inoffensive bird, living upon insects. The 
superstition has probably originated from its 
being often found in warm climates under 
cattle, capturing the insects that torment 
them. It is supposed, in some places, that 
the shrew-mouse is of so baneful and delete- 
rious a nature that whenever it cn^eps over a 
beast, cow, sheep, or horse (in particular), 
the animal is afflicted with cruel anguish, 
and threatened with the loss of the use of its 
limb. A shrew-ash was the remedy for this 
misfortune, vii. an ash whose twigs or branches 
gently applied to the affected members re- 
lieved the pain; our provident forefathers, 
anticipating such an accideut to their cattle, 
always kept a shrew-ash at hand, which, onco 
medicated, retained its virtue for ever : it was 
thus prepared ; into the body of an ash a deep 
hole was bored with an auger, and a poor de- 
voted shrew-mouse being thrust into it, tho 
orifice was plugged up, probably with quaint 
incantations now forgotten. 

The toad, owing to its hideous, disgusting 
appearance, has been tho subject of many su- 
perstitions : it is commonly thought to spit 
venom, wliilst, as yet, the question is unstd- 
tlcd, wl ether or not it be poisonous in any 
respect , some affirm that a viscous humour 
of poisonous quality exudes from the skin, 
like perspiration ; whilst others pretend that 
cancers may bo cured by the application of 
living toads to them ; and a man has been 
known to swallow one of these abominations 
for a wager, taking care, however, to follow 
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this horrid meal by an immediate, and copious 
draught ol* oil. Hut the very glance of the 
toad has been supposed fatal ; of its entrails 
fancied poisonous potions have been con- 
cocted ; and for magical purposes it was be- 
lieved extremely efficacious ; a precious stone 
was asserted to be found in its heail, invalu- 
able in medicine and magic. In Carthagena 
and Puxtobello (America) these creatures 
swarm to such a degree in wet weather that 
many of the inhabitants believe every drop of 
rain to be converted into a toad. It is said 
of the Pipa, or Surinam toad, a hideous, but 
probably harmless, auimal, that very malig- 
nant enects are experienced from it when 
calcined. 

The crocodile is feigned to weep and groan 
like a human being in pain and distress, in 
order to excite the sympathy of man. and 
thus allure him into his tremendous jaws. 

The lizard, though now declared by nattir- 
alists to be perfectly harmless, was long con- 
sidered poisonous by the ignorant ; and, in 
Sweden and Kamtbcnatka, the green lisard is 
the subject of strange superstitions, and re- 
garded with horror. Newts, efts, swifts, 
snakes, and bhndworms arc, in popular cre- 
dence, all venomous; and that the ear-wig 
most justly derives its name from entering 

eople's ears, and eitlier causing deafness, or, 

y penetrating to the brain, death itself, is 
with many considered an indisputable fact. 
The Irish have a large beetle of which strange 
tales are believeil ; they terra it the coffin- 
cutter, and it has some connexion with the 
grave and pui gator}', not now, unfortunately, 
to lie recalled to our memory. 

It is, in Germany, a popular belief that the 
stag-beetle (perhaps the same ui.sect) carries 
burning coals into houses by means of its 
jaws, aud that it has thus occasioned many 
dreadful files. The death-watch siipeisti- 
tion is too well-known to need particular 
notice. It is singular that the house-cricket 
should by some persons be considereil an un- 
lucky, by others, a lucky, inmate of the man- 
sion: those who hold the latter opiniou con- 
sider its destruction the ineaus of bringing 
misfortune on their habitations. “In Dura 
fnes-shire,” says Sir William Jardiiic, “ it is a 
common superstition that if crickets forsake a 
house which they have long inhabited, some 
evil will befall the family ; generally the death 
of some member is portended. In like manner 
the presence or return of this cheerful little 
insect is lucky, and portends some good to 
the family. 

The following curious notice of the Ache- 
rontia Atropos^^ or death’s-head moth, we 
extract from the Journal of a Naturalist ; — 

The yellow and brown-toiled moths,” h© 
observes, “ the death-watch, our snails, and 
many other insects, have all been the suljects' 
of man’s fears, but the dread excited in Eng- 
land by the appearance, noises, or increase of 


insects, are petty oppreheiisiiHMi compaiT*d 
with the horror that tln‘ presence of this ache- 
roiitia occasions to some of the more fanciful 
and superstitious natives of northern Europe, 
maintaiuers of the wildest conceptions. A 
letter is now before me from a con-^'spundent 
in German Poland, where this insect is a 
common creature, aud so abounded in 1824, 
that my informant collected fifty of them in 
a potato-field of his village, where they call 
them the ‘ death’s-head phantom,’ the ‘ wan- 
dering death-bird,’ &c. The markings on 
the back represent to their fertile imaginations 
the head of a perfect skeleton, with the limb 
bones crossed beneath ; its ciy becomes the 
voice of anguish, the moaning of a child, the 
signal of grief; it is regarded, not as the 
creation of a benevolent being, but as the 
device of evil spirits — spirits, enemies to man, 
conceived and fabricated in the dark ; and 
the very shining of its eyes is supposed to 
represent the fiery clement whence it is 
thought to have proceeded. Flying into their 
apartments in an evening, it at times extin- 
guishes the light, foretelling war, |iestilencu, 
famine, and death td man and beast. 

This insect has been thought to be peculiarly 
gifted in having a voice and squeaking like 
a mouse when handled or disturbed; but, in 
truth, no insect that we know of has the 
requisite organs to produce a genuine voice ; 
they emit sounds by other means, probably 
all external.” 

The Icelanders believe seals to be the off- 
spring of Pharaoh and his host ; who, they 
assert, were changed into these animals when 
overwhelmed m the Red Sea. The grampus, 
porpoise, and doljihin have each from the 
earliest ages been the subject of numerous 
superstitions and fables, particularly the latter, 
which was believed to nave a great attach- 
ment to the human lace, aud to succour them 
in accidents by sea; it is a perfectly straight 
fish, yet even painters have promulgated a 
falsity respecting it, by representing it from 
the curved form in which it appears above 
water, bent like the letter S reveised. “ The 
inhabitants of Pesquare,” says Dr. ReUm, 
“ and of the borders of Lake Gourd, are 
firmly persuaded that the carp of those lakes 
are nourished with pure gold ; and a, great 
portion of the jieople in the Lyonnots aie 
fully satisfied that the fish called humble aud 
ernblons eat no other food than gpld. There 
is not a peasant in the environs of the Lake 
of Bouigil who will not maintain that the 
laurels, a fish sold daily in Lyons, feed on 
pure gold alone. The same is the belief of 
the people of the Lake PaUdron in Savoy, and 
of those near Lodi. But,” adds the Doctor, 
“ having carefully examined the stomachs of 
these several fishes, 1 have found that they 
lived on other substances, and that from tho 
anatomy of the*8tomach it is imyiossible that 
they should bo able to digest ^Id.” This 
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iable, therefore^ with ilwt 0f4he 
living on air only, ami aome othm which we 
aliall have occasion to mention^' may be re- 
garded amongst ibose exploded by science. 

The faMe of the kraken has been referred 
to imperfect and exaggerated accounts of 
tnonstmufi polypi infesting the northern seas ; 
how far not the cuttle-fish have given 
rise to this fiction ? In hot countries cuttle- 
fish are found of gigantic dimensions : the 
Indians. affirm that some have been seen two 
fathoms brood over their centre; and each 
arm (for this kind is the eight-armed cuttle- 
fish) nine fathoms long ! Lest these animals 
should fling tluiir arms over the Indians' light 
r4inot'!S, ana draw them and their owners into 
the sea, they fail not to be providetl with an 
axe to chop them off. 

The ancients believed that the oil of the 
grayling obliterated fi-eckles and small-pox 
marks. The adhesive qualities of the remora, 
or sucking-fish, and its habit of darting 
against and fixing itself to the side of a 
vessel, caused the ancients to believe that the 
t>ossessorH of it hotl the jxiwer of arresting 
the progress of a ship in tVill .sail. 

Some Catholics, in consequence of the 
John Dfliiree having a dark spot, like a finger- 
maik, on each side of tlie head, believe this 
to have been the fish, and not the haddock, 
from which the Apostle Peter took the tribute 
money, by order of our Saviour. The modern 
Qreeks denominate it “ the fish of St. Chris- 
topher,” from a legend which relates* that it 
was trodden on by that saint, when he bore 
his divine burden across an arm of the sea. 
Some sjiecies of echini, fossilized, and seen 
fiequently in Norfolk, are tenned by the igno- 
rant jp^asantrA'', -and considered, fair}' loaves, 
to take which, when found, is highly iiii- 
Uicky. 

The amphisbSEiiia, from its faculty of mov- 
ing backwards or forwanls at pleasure, has 
been thought to have a head at either extre- 
mity of its reptile body, but close inspection 
proves this opinion false. The fascinating 
jKiwer of the rattlesnake, of which so many 
stoiies have in times past been related, and 
which was asserted to exist in its glittering 
eyes, has been of late years resolved into that 
extreme nervous terror of its victim (at sight 
of so certain a foe) which deprives it of the 
power of motion, and causes it to fall an un- 
resisting prey into the reptile’s jaws. We 
may here pause to observe, en passant, that 
the antipathy which people of all ages and 
nations nave f^t against every reptile of the 
serjMiiit tribe, from the^ harmless worm to the 
hosts of dearijy “ dragons ” which infest the 
tonid zone, and the popular opinion that all 
are venomous, often in spite of exj^ierience, 
seems to be not so much superstition, as a 
tenor of the species, implanted, since the fall, 
in our bosoms, by the same Divme Being 


wio at that periwl pronounced the serpent to 
be the most accursed beast of the field. 

The oriental fable of the roc has its pro- 
bfd>le origin in the condor, which is undoubt- 
edly the largest and strongest bird of the vul- 
ture tribe in existence, aud extremely ravenous. 
Minerva’s bird, the owl, is well known as one 
of ill omen; besides the superstitious idea 
that the screech-owl foretells death by iis cry, 
it was formerly believed to suck the blood ef 
children. The Mongol and Calmuc Tartars 
have held the white owl sacred since the days 
of Genghis Khan, when a bird of this sji^ies 
having settled on, a bush in which that prince 
had hidden himself from his enemies, those 
who pursued him passed it, not believing that 
a bird would perch on a bush wherein a man 
was concealed. The raven has ever beeu 
considered by the vulgar as a bird of evil 
omen, the indicator of misfortunes and death; 
and, indeed, the superstition is but consonant 
with a bird of such funereal note and liue, 
and exhibiting such goule-like piopensities. 
The Swedes, however, regard it as sacred, aud 
no one offers to molest it. In the north of 
England, oue^magpic fijing alone is deemed 
an ill omen ; two together a fortunate one ; 
three forebode a funeral, and four a wedding ; 
or, w’hen on a journey, to meet two raaf^nes 
portends a wedding ; three, a successful joui- 
iiey ; four, unexpech‘d gotwl news ; and five, 
that the person will soon be in company with 
the great. To kill a magine, indicates or 
brings down some terrible misfortune. The 
sparrow-hawk was sacred with the Egyptians, 
and the symbol of Osins. The yellow-ham- 
mer IS superstitiously considered an agent in 
diahlerir. The wheat-ear is, in the High- 
lands, u detested bird, and fancied one of 
evil omen, on accoiint of its fiequenting old 
chill chyards, where it nestles amongst the 
stones, and finds plenty of insects for food. 
The woodcock is, we believe, the bird iiua- 
gineil to drop, in its proper season, fiuin the 
moon. It is a vulgar error that the song of 
the nightingale is melancholy, and that it 
only sings by night ; but to hear the cuckoo 
before the nightingale has been long deemed 
an uusuccessftil omen in love : the saliva of 
the cuckoo has been thought to pieseive all 
it falls upon. ’ 

** The robin nn«l the wren 
Aru Gwl Alinif^bty's cock and hen.” m 

says the old distich, and whilst it is reckoned 
wicked to kill either of these (not but that 
there is an ancient custom of hunting the 
wren ” still kept up, ive believe, in some parts 
of this countiy), it is considered unlucky to 
kill a pwa low, or house-martin. The king- 
fisher is the halcyon of the ancients, who 
imagined that dming the process of incuba- 
tion by the female the sea Remained uUvexed 
by storms ; — hence halcyod days,” The 
feathers of this bird ate employed by the 
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Tiirtani for many superstitious purposes ; they 
consider them anuiiets of priceless value, ena- 
bling theii^ to inspire women with love. In 
moi0 civil^ed, countries it was once believed, 
-that» if this body of a kingfisher Were sus- 
pended by a thread, some magnetic influence 
would turn its breast to the north : others 
thought it a preserver of woollen cloths from 
mow. The albatross (by some considered 
the kingfisher Or halcyon) is fabled to sleep 
in the air, never to touch the euith ; and to 
%iU one is reckoned supremely unlucky. 
Tlieve is an Indian bird, the name of which 
has unfortunately escaped us, that is feigned 
to live only on the rain-drops which it can 
draw with its bill from the clouds ; in a dry 
season, therefore, this bird perishes. Of the 
bird of paradise the following woiideis were 
once credited : viz., that the egg was laid in 
the air by the female, and theie hatched by 
the male in an orifice of his body ; that it 
had no legs (these, however, are long, and a 
disfigurement to the l>ody, which the Indians 
know, and, fearful of their depreciating the 
value ot the bud, upon capturing it, cut them 
otf) ; that it hung itself by th^ two long fea- 
thers of its tail on a tree wlien sleeping ; that 
it never touched the ground during any peiiod 
•of its eiustencc, and fed wholly on dew. The 
Indians also believe tliat the leader, or king 
of tlie birds of paradise, is black, with red 
opots, and that he soars far away from the 
Test of the flock — which, however, never quit 
him, but settle where he does. The gigantic 
ciane is believed by the Indians to be invul- 
nerable, and animated by the souls of de- 
ceased Brahmins ; the Africans hold it in 
equal veneration. Whence arises the classical 
fable that swans sing their own diige just 
previous to death, and expire singing it ? 
ihe wild swan certainly may be said to whis- 
tle, but the tame has no other note than a 
hiss, and this only when provoked. The 
Kamtschatdoles and Kunles wear round their 
necks the bills of puffins, as ati amulet which 
iosuies good fortune. Who was Motlier Ca- 
rey -The wife, perhaps, of “ Davy,’* and 
keeper ef his “ locker. Mother Carey’s 
chickens is the well-known ajipcllation, in 
tarri^h tongue, of stormy petrels, not super- 
stitiously' siipi>osed to forebode tempests, 
since they seem their very element j but it is 
probable that to Mother Carey herself (we 
crave her pardon— some astound- 
ing “ yam ” is attached. The stork, the 
crane, and the pelican, are each the subject 


_^of idle stories ; the latter has been asserted to 
feed her young with her own bosom's blood, 
and to fill her po^h with /ifuter m order tO 
supply them in th^ dese^. ^ nimon is en- 
tertained by thO ignoraiit that me bittern 
thiiists its bill into a reed, whi(^ serres as a 
pipe to increase the volume of its natural 
note, and swell it above pitch ; and in some 
places a twulition prevails that it thrusts its 
head into water and then blows with all its 
might. It is erroneous that the ostiich lays 
her eggs in the sand, depending solely on the 
sun’s rays to hatch them ; the truth is, that, 
as from the heat of her native climate it is 
not always necessary for her to sit uj>on them, 
she simply dues what numerous birds in 
colder latitudes are well known to do — vis., 
cover them, that they may not, during her 
absence, lose their heat. 

The popular opinion that the turtle dove, 
of either sex, should it happen to lose its 
mate, remains ever after in a state of discon- 
solate celibacy, is, we believe, disproved by 
the fact, at least as lespects these oirds in a 
wild state ; but we may remark, that the loss 
of a companion to more than one kind of 
do7nesticaied bird, if it has been brought up 
with one, even though not in the same cage, 
is sometimes so severely deplored by the sur- 
vivor, 08 to occasion its death, if the loss be 
not speedily supplied. The old story of swal- 
lows passing the winter in a state of torpidity 
at the bottom of rivers, lakes, and ponds, has 
been frequently agitated, asserted to be a fact 
by one l)arty, and totally dis}m>ved by the 
other. The reader may be amused to learn 
that very recently we were assured by one, 
who kneiv it for an absolute fact , that ducks 
and even chickens ( I ) had been found in a 
certain faimer’g pond, laid up in winter quar- 
ters, which were revived by the warmth of 
the sun and upper air, upon being fished out 
of it ! “ Regarding birds’ eggs,” says tho 

Naturalist in his interesting Journal, ** we 
have a very foolish superstition here (<51ou- 
cestershire) : the boys may take them unre- 
strained, but their mothers so dislike their 
being kept in the house, that they usually 
break them ; their presence may be tolerated 
for a few days, but by the ensuing Sunday 
they are frequently destroyed, under the idea 
that they bring bad luck, or prevent the com- 
ing of good fortune, as if in some way offen- 
sive to the .domestic deity of the hearth.” — 
MiazioR, vol. xix. 
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PREFACE. 


The present edition of this standard and excellent production, 
is called into existence by the extensive demand for works on 
Natural History, a stimulus having been given to the culti- 
vation of this science, quite unprecedented. No apology is 
necessary for incorporating it with the cheap and useful litera- 
ture, comprising the series entitled “ The Standard Illustra- 
ted Library,” which has met with such extensive and deserved 
encouragement ; and the language of Goldsmith, in his Preface 
to the original edition, in attacking* the dry and tedious labours 
of scientific system-makers in Natural History, will supersede 
the necessity of any exposition of the design and object of the 
work, “ It is written,” says the author, “ with only such au 
attention to system as serves to remove the reader’s embarrass- 
ment, and allure him to proceed. It can make no pretensions, 
in directing him to the name of every object he meets with ;; 
that belongs to works of a different kind, and written with veiy 
different aims. It will fuUy answer the design, if the reader,, 
being already possessed of the name of any animal, shall find 
here a short, though satisfactory, history of its habitudes, its 
subsistence, its manners, its friendships, and hostilities. The 
has been, to carry on just as much method as was sufficient 
to shorten the descriptions by generalizing them, and never to- 
. follow order where the art of writing, which is but another nam& 
for .good sense, informed me that it would only contribute to the 
reader’s embarrassment.” 
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PREFACE. 


It has been the careful object of the Editor to expunge the 
errors, and condense the text of the original, without mamng 
the fascination of the narrative — and (which is the characteristic 
of this edition) to combine with it, in the shape of illustrative 
Notes, all the information which has been ehcited by the advance 
of the science since Goldsmith wrote. These Notes, it will be 
found, equal, or exceed, the original. 

This has been characterised as the age of cheap literature ; 
this is unquestioned. It would be better for the prospects 
society, if the utility of the works passed into extensive circula- 
tion bore any proportion to their demand. The advantages 
resulting from the study of Natural History need not be substan- 
tiated at this hour of the day ; and it may be questioned whether 
an illustrated work exists containing such a mass of popular and 
useful knowledge, at such a price, as that now put forth. 
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HISTORY OF birds. 


CHAP. I. 


OF BIRDS IN GENERAL. 


W K arc now come to a beautiful and lomiaciou^ race of animals, iHtttVmbeUkh 
our forests^ ftmnse oor walks, and cjschiae solitude from our i»o»t ictire- 

ments. From these man has nothing to fear: their pleasu^s, their di^aiffes, and 
even their animosities, only serve to enliven the general picture pf nature, atid 
give harmony to meditation. 

No part ot nature appears destitute of inhabitants. The woods, the Waters, 
the depths of the eartli, liavc their respective tenants ; while the yteMipill a^ 
and those tracts of seeming space where man never can ascend, are ahg> l^ttssed 
through mukitndes of the most beautitnl beings of the creation, 

Everf order and rank of animals seems fitted for its situation in life; bat none 
more a|^|»ftrently than birds ; tliey share in common with the stronger race m 
quadr^^peds the vegetable ^oils of the earth, are supplied with swiftness Is 
coinpdiiifllta for their want of force ; and have a faculty of ascending into Uie air 
to avend pat power which they cannot oppose. 

The l^hfd seems formed entirely for a life of escape : apd every part of the 
ariatodi;^^^ the animal seems calculated for swiftness. ,As it is designed to rip 
upon fur, aO its parts are proportionably light, and expand a large surface 
mitsoiwfityi .... 

In aootnparatir^iqew with man, their formation seems much nider and 
imperfect ; and tfi%vare in general found incapable of the docility even 
drupeds. Indpd, what great degree of Sagacity can be expected in 
whose eyes are^. almost as brge as their brain ? Howevp, though theyliP 
below i|ftadrupods in the scale of nature, and are less imitative of human endt^Kl 
inentS^ yet they hold the next rank, and far surpass ftshes and insects, 
die strObtim of their bodies and in their sagacity. 

As "to mm eictemid parts, they seem surprisingly adapted for svTiiliieai ||K 
motioA . The l^ape of their body is sharp before, to pierce and mam 
through the air ; it then rises by a gentle swelling to its bulk, and falls oITtaR 
esCpansive tail that helps to keep it buoyant, while the fore parts are ohiMB 
the air by their ahart^bess. From this conformation, they have often 
pared to a ship making its way through water ; the trunk of the hod^iWMC 
to the hold, the^head to the prow, the tail to the rudder, and the wing^ 
qara ; ftom whence the poets have adopted the metaphor of remigiwm 
when they describe the wavy motion of a bird in flight."^ 

* TOb mncctirnB or Biims»*^BitdS may have the laigest bones of ah aniuialji 
be said to Gomaftntse an iaiMed dass of portiqli to their weight $ and thsir 

ings, *l^ey are dultinguished by certain more hollow than those of aniippIlUip 

characters man all>^thw animals ; tiieir daS* not fty : ait-vewds also enaUe 
siheatibn dOes n6t pass into any other, and out the hollow carts of thdr bomdlj 
cannot, thereft^, be consistently introduced they wish to make their descent slower, rise 
into ^e supposed chdn or gradation of na* more .swiftly, or float in the air. Spine 

turd bodies. »s immovable, but the neok JhaS a greater 

The skeleton or bony ftame of birds is in number of bones (never 1^ than nine, and 
general lighter than in quadrupeds. Hiey varying horn that to twet%^four), and conro- 
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What wc are calletl upon next (o admire in the external formation of birds, is 
the neat position of the feathers, lying all one way, answering at once the pur- 
poses of warmth, speed, and security. They mostly tend backward, and are 
laid over one another in an exact and regular (»rder, armed with warm and soft 
down next the body, and more stroni^ly fortified and curiously closed externally,, 
to fence off the injuries of the weather. But, lest the feathers sliould spoil by 
their violent attrition against the air, or imbibe the moisture of the atniosphere, 
the animal is furnished with a gland behind, containing a proper quantity of oil, 
which can be pressed out by the bird’s bill, and laid smoothly over every feather 
that wants to be dressed for the occasion. This gland is situated on the rump, 
and furnished with an opening or excretory duct, aboutVhich grows a small 
tuft of feathers, somewhat like a painter’s pencil. When, therefore, the feathers 
are shattered or rum{)led, the bird, turning its head backwards, with the bill 
catches hold of the gland, and, pressing it, forces out the oily substance, with 
which it anoints the disjointed parts of the feathers; and, drawing them out with 
great assiduity, recomposes and places them in due order, by wliich they unite 
more closely together. Such pindtry, howawer, as live lor tiie' most part under 
cover, are not furnished with so larj>e a stock of this fluid as those birds that 
reside in the open air.^ The feathers of a hen, for instance, are pt rvious to 


fpu'ntly of joints, and more vaiied motion, 
than in tpiadrujitHls. Tho breast-bone is very 
large, with a jnomiueut keel down the mid- 
dle, and IS founod I'oi the attachment of veiy 
stiong muscles : the bones oi the wings aic 
analogous to those of the fore legs in quadui- 
peds, but the termination is iii three joints or 
tiugers only,’ of which the exterior is veiy 
fthort. This will be better uiideistood by the 
annexed 



(Slu'letoii of ii Tuikej.) 


The muscles that move tlie wings down- 
wards, in many instances, are a sixth part of 
the weight of the whole body ; whereas those 
of a man are not iii proportion one hundredth 
part so large. The centre of gravity of their 
bodies is always below the insertion of their 
wings to prevent them falling on their backs, 
but near that point on w Inch the body is, during 


flight, as it weie, suspeiuhal. The positions as- 
sumed by the head and ieet are freiiueiilly cal- 
(.ulated to accomplish these ends, ami gne to 
the wings every assistance in contimniig tlie 
piogressive motion. The tail also is of gieat 
use, in regulating the use aud fall of birds, 
and even then lateral movements. What are 
commonly called the legs aie analogous to 
the hind legs m quadrupeds, and they termi- 
nate, in general, in four toes, three of which 
aie usually directed forwaids, and one back- 
waids; but in some buds there are only two 
toes, in otbeis tliiee. 

Buds exceetl qu idriipeds in the quantity 
of then resjuration, for they have not only a 
double cnculation, and an aerial respiration, 
but they resjiire also through other cavities 
beside the lungs, the an penetrating through 
the whole body, aud bathing the branches of 
the aorta, or great artery of the body, as well 
as those of the pulmonaiy artery. 

Birds are usually classed according to tlie 
forms of theii bills and feet, from those parts 
being connected with their mode of life, food, 
&c. and influencing their total habit very 
materially Miuroh, vol. xix. 

* Gi.and of iHE Rump. — The greater 
number of authors tell us that birds, aud 
11101 e paiticidarly aquatic birds, dress their 
I’eiitheis with a peculiar oil furnished for this 
pin pose by a gland on the rump ; but this is 
an opinion winch we shall presently see ad- 
mits of coiisideiable doubt. It may be well, 
however, to state the paiticiilars of the com- 
mon notion. “ Upon the rump,^’ says Wil- 
lughby, “ grow two glaiidules, designed lor 
the jireparaliou and secretion of a certain 
unctuous humour, and hirnished with a hole 
or excretory vessel. About this hole grows a 
tuft of small feathers or hairs, somewhat like 
to a painter’s pencil. When, therefore, the 
paits of the feathers are shattered, rufHed, oc 
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every shower ; on the contrary, swans, fjeese, ducks, and all such as nature lias 
directed to live upon the water, have their feathers dressed with oil from the very 
first day of their leaving the shell. 

Every external part of the bird race appears adapted to the life and situation 
of the animal ; nor are the inward parts, though less immediately appropriated to 
flight, less necessary to safety. The bones of every part of the body are ex- 
tremely light and thin ; and all the muscles, except that immediately moving the 
wings, extremely slight and feeble. The tail, which is composed of qnill fea- 
thers, serves to counterbalance the head and neck — it guides the animal’s flight 
like a rudder, and greatly assists it either in its ascent or when descending. 


any way discomposed, the bird, tviniing her 
head backward to her rump, with hei hill 
catches hold of the fore-named tuft, and 
pressing the glandules, forces out the oily 
pap. and therewithal anointing the disjoined 
parts of the feathers, and drawing them out 
with her hill, recomposes and places them m 
due ordei, arnl causes them to stick faster 
together.” “The ghirids which seeiete tlie 
oil,” says Hlmnenliaih, “on the upper pait ot 
the tail, are hugest in iupiatic birds , in some 
of wlucli, as the lyinscovy duck 
r/tftfu), tile secreted suhstance has a imisk- 
like odour.” The statement just given fiom 
Willughhy IS adopted by most of the syste- 
matic writers, though a few oi tiu'm t.ik - 
no notice whatever of the e\i.sti iice* of tlie 
nimp glands. “ On the back,” we are told 
by Linnams, “ or upper surtace ot the rump, 
there are two glands which sc-crete an oily 
fluid, with whudi the buds anoint then 
feathers.” “ The lower part of fhe hack,” 
says Dr. Latham, “ is furnished with a double 
gland, secreting an oily fluid loi the use of 
dressing the feathers,” 

The recent authors who adopt this opimu,. 
would appear, from their taking no notice of 
them, to be iinaccjuaiiited with the observa- 
tions of M. Reaumur, which we sliall abstract. 
The glands on the rumn, he remaiks, seciete 
an unctuous fluid, discharged m some birds 
by one, and in others by two excretory canals. 
Poultry have but one of these canals, which 
consists of a conical fleshy pipe ol a series of 
rings, placed almost perpeiuliculaily to the 
rump ; and when this gland is pressed by the 
fingers, the fluid, thickish in consistence, is 
aeen to exude. But in a jieculiar species of 
barn-door fowls, without tails, (^Ual/us ecuu- 
datus ^ Tkmminck,) originally it would appear 
from Ceylon, the tail, the n mp, and the 
gland are all wanting, the part where these 
grow in other species being depressed and 
smooth. 

Were an attempt made to assign a reason 
why these Ceylonese fowls have no unctuous 
gland on the lump, a mistake might as rea- 
dily be committed as has, it would appear, 
been done in the theory framed to account for 
the use of the gland in birds which pos- 
i»ess it. All the works of luituu* being lavishly 
filled With wonders, fitted to raise most juut 


admiration of the Creator, those who, with 
very laudable intentions, undertake to exhibit 
these womlers. may be considered as in some 
degree biameable when they introduce into 
their enumeration circumstances that aro 
vague and uncertain. Among such doubtful 
things ajipears to be the opinion that the 
fealhi'rs of buds leijuiretu be done over with 
a kind of oil or giease, m older to cause the 
ram ui other water to run ofl' without penc- 
tiatmg them, the uuclion, when wanted, 
being supplied hy the gland on the rump. 
11 those wild ailopt this ojmiion. plausible as 
it seems to be, liad taken the trouble to 
ascerlain the small quantity of fluid actu- 
ally secreted by tins gland fiom day to <lay, 
and compared it with the pioportioual extent 
of suiface constituted bj the as.semljlage of 
the numberless feathers of any particular 
bud, uot to speak of the instrument with 
winch the dressing is said to be eflected, 
they would have seen at once that the theory 
is imlenable, as the quantity secreted in one 
day would scarcely sutiice to anoint a single 
fcidber, much less the whole. We have just 
fiijueend out all the oil contained in the 
double nimp gland of a common wren, and 
foun<l it impossible to make it go over one of 
the tail leathers, “ One fact,” says M. Lc 
Vaillaiit, “ IS frequently sufficient to demolish 
a tlieoiy and the fact that the feathers of 
the rumpless fowls which have no gland, aro 
a.s smooth and proof against rain as ihoso 
which possess the gland, furnishes a strikmg 
illustration of' the rernaik. 

The fact, however, is unquestionable tliat 
birds are sometimes seen pecking about the 
gland 111 question. But the observing of a biipd 
thus engaged, so far from authorizing the 
received conclusion, might have shown that 
the point of the lull could never squeeze out 
enough of fluid foi the puijiose alleged. The 
only legitimate inference would have been, 
that some slight pain oi irritation had caused 
the bird to peck the gland ; and every school- 
boy knows that the canal of this gland often 
becomes obstiucted in his pet birds, and oc- 
casions a tumbiesome and sometimes fatal 

engorgement. 

The u mark of Blumenbach that the gland 
is largest iii aquatic buds, contains a gt'nera- 
hzation uot warranted by facts j for grebes* 
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CHAP. II. 


OF THE GENERATION, NESTLING, AND 
INCUBATION OF BIRDS. 


The return of spring is the beginning of pleasure. Those vital spirits wbicE 
seemed locked up during the winter, then begin to expand : vegetables and 
insects supply abundance of food; and the bird having more than a sufficiency 
for its own subsistence, is impelled to transfuse life as well as to maintain it. 
Those warblings, which had been hushed during the colder seasons, now begin 
to animate the fields; every grove and bush resounds with the challenge of 
auger, or the call of allurement. This delighted coiu-ert of the grove, wdiich is 
so much admired by man, is no way studied for Ins amusemeut : it is usually 
the call of the male to the female ; his efforts to soothe her during the times of 
incubation : or it is a challenge between two males, fur the affections of some 
common favourite.^ 

It is by this call that birds begin to pair at the approach of spring, and provide 
for the support of a future progeny. The loudest notes arc usually from tlie 
male ; while the hen seldom expresses her consent, Init in a short, interrupted 
twittering. This compact, at least for tin' season, holds with unbroken faith : 
many birds live with inviolable fidelity together for a constancy ; and when one 


(livers, and such as want tails, have the 
gland much smaller, though their feathers 
are as smooth and as impenetiahle by water 
as those of the terns and the gulls which have 
considcral)le tails. 

It is only reciuisito, indeed, for any one to 
watch a bird i>reenirig its feathers, to he con- 
vinced of the fallacy of the theoiy. We have 
attended for hours to various species of buds 
when thus engaged ; and so far from con- 
stantly returning to the rump-gland, which 
hy the hypothesis would be indispensable for 
dressing every successive feather, it is rarely 
visited at all during the operation, and when 
it is, the sole object seems t(j he, to trim the 
jioncil of feathers which surrounds the gland. 
Had we any doubts upon tbe subject, the 
simple experiment of covering the gland in 
one hen or duck, bo as to prevent the bird 
baling acxess to it, and leaving it uncovered 
in another, for a few days or weeks, would, by 
the state of the feathers in each, set the 
(jnestion at rest. Independently of such an 
expt'riment, common to all birds, the circum- 
stance of the feathers on the head being 
eipially trim, smooth, and glossy with those 
CM the body, though they cannot be oiled, as 
it is impossible to reach the head with the 
hill — the only instrument hy which the oil 
could be applied — is of itself fatal to the 
theory. 

Should we be asked what we consider to 
be the use of the gland, we must at once say 
that we do not know ; but our ignorance of 
its real use furnishes no support to the con- 
jectural theory which the preceding facts 


])rove to he eiToneous. — IIatiits of Birds, in 
the Library of iCntcrtataniy Knowledge. 

* Seasonal (hiANOES. — The birds that 
live constantly with us are the first of the 
animal creation which are influenced by sea- 
sonal changes. Many of them prepare for 
the business of nidification liefore others. 
The raven and common owl are usually 
leaders ; then the rook, jackdaw, and red- 
breast. Cl ows, magpies, and jays are later. 
Among Kong-l)irds, the song-thrush, missel- 
thrush, and afterwards the blackbird, are 
among the early builders ; but all these are 
much governed by sitnation : the inhabitants 
of a wunn, extensive shrubbery of evergreens 
begin their social connexions much sooner 
than those located in the hlenk forest. But 
our chief seasonal birds are the emigrants. 
The first is the chitf-chaff': this little bird is 
sometimes heard so early as the 8th of March. 
Along with it appears the whinchat and 
stonechat : the latter is supposed not to leave 
England entirely, but only shifts from one 
part of England to another. The redstart 
may be looked for about the 8th of April ; 
the swallow on the 13th; cuckoo, nightin- 
gale, wryneck, blackcap, willow wren, petty- 
chaps, whitethroat, and lesser whitethroat, 
about the 20th ; tlie house, sand, and black 
martens about the 25th ; and the turtle-dove 
and flycatcher alKiut the 30lh. Many of our 
migratory birds arrive earlier, and remain 
about London for some time before they dis- 
perse themselves into the interior of the king- 
dom ; hut do not commence singing till they 
have chosen their nestling placc.—Ko. 
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flies, the other is always seen (o share the same fate soon after. We must not 
take our idea of the conjugal fidelity of birds from observing the poultry in our 
yards, whose freedom is abridged, and whose manners are totally corrupted by 
slavery. We must look for it in our fields and our forests, where nature 
continues in unadulterated simplicity ; where the number of males is generally 
equal to that of females ; and where every little animal seems prouder of his 
progeny than pleased with his mate. Were it possible to compare sensations, 
the male of all wild birds seems as happy in the young brood as (he female ; 
and all his former caresses, all liis soothing melodies, seem only aimed at that 
important occasion when they are both to become parents, and to educate a 
progeny of their own producing. ^Ilie pleasures of love appear dull in tlieir 
effects, when compared to the iriter\al immediately after the exrlusion of their 
young. They both seem, at that seasr>n, transported with pleasure; cviry 
action testifies their pride, fheir importance, and lender solieitiide.'^ 

When tlie business of fecundation is performed, tlu' female then begins to 
lay. Such eggs as have been impregnatt'd b) llie em k arc prolific ; and such 
as have not (for she la\s often without any enngn ss wlialsoeier) (aintimie 
barren, and are only addf d by im ulialioii. Pnwions, liowevt‘r, to lading, the 
work of nestling beconu's (he common care ; and tins is perfoimed witii no 
small tlegree of assiduity and appanmt design. It has been asserted that birds 
of one kind always inakt* tlieir nests in the same manner, and of the same 
materials ; bnl the truth is, th.d the} \ary this as t!ie mnterials, places, or climates 
happen to difl'er.f The redbreast, lu some parts ot Jiaigland, makes its nest 


* Dk. Gam/s Modi' ui- Sn tn iNo rnc 
Characteus Oh Animus — \Uvj pu-MMitiia; 
my liitteis of intnxlurtiou to Ivnu ; t in 

the morning, he showed me int<* a uH)in, the 
walls of wlncli won' covered MitU bud cages, 
and the floor with dogs and eats, Kc. Ob- 
tierving that I was suipilsed ,it thf nuinbei 
of his companions, he obseivid, “All yt>a 
Knghshineu take me foi a biid-cal, liei . I 
am sure you leel si n pi i •>0(1 that 1 am m>t 
somewhat ditferently made to any of >ou, and 
that 1 should employ my time talking 
hiids. Birds, Sir, difler in then dicpositions, 
like men ; and if they woie liut of moie com 
sequence, the pecuh.iiities ot then chaiacteis 
would have been as widl delineated. Do you 
think,” s-uid he, tinning Ins eyes to two beam 
tiful dogs 111 his feet, which weie endeavour- 
ing to gain his attention, “ do you think that 
these little pets possess ])nde and vanity like 
man?” Yes.” I said, “ I have lemaiked 
their vanity frequently.'’ — ‘‘Wo will call both 
feelings into action,” said he. He then ca- 
ressed the whelp, and took it ni<o his arms. 
“ Mark his mothei’s otlended pride,” said 
he> as she walked quietly across the chambei 
to her mat. “ Do you think she will come if 
I call her “ O yes !” I answered. — “ No, 
not at all.” He made the attempt, but she 
heeded not the haml she had so earnestly en- 
deavoured to lick but an instant before. “■ She 
will not speak to me to-day,” said the doctor. 
He then described to me the peculiarities of 
niany of lus birds, and 1 was astonished to 
find that he seemed familiar also with their 
dispositions, (if 1 may be allowed the word.) 
“ Do you think that a man’s time would be 
wasted tlius in England ? You are a weultliy 


and powerful nation ; amS as long as the 
eipi'libimiu exists belwi'cii the two, so shall 
}ou remain Init this uevei has existed, noi 
can, beyond a ceitam period. Such is yunr 
industry, stnmilated by the love of gain, that 
}om w'hole life is spun out befoie you are 
iiuaie tliewlieel is turning; and so liighly 
do luu \alue coimneice, that it stands in tin* 
]>l.ice of si'lf-knowledge, and an acquaintance 
with iiatine and lier immunise I alioiatory. — 
K \ T in Medic, in AN'o Ihn su'Ac .Jot uNAi.. 

I I’liK Ni.sts oi Hikds — Tlie coiistiuc- 
tion and selected situation of birds’ nests, are 
a.s lemaikahle as tlie variety of matenals em- 
ployed in them ; the same fiirins, places, and 
aiticles being rarely, perhaps never, lound 
united by the difleient species, wluih w© 
should suppose sinuliv necessities wenbl di- 
rect to a uniform piovision. Birds tliat baiid 
eaily in the spring, seem to leipnre waiinth 
and sheltei loi their } oung ; and the black- 
bird and the tluiish line tlieii nests with a 
plaster of bjain, peifeetly excluding by these 
cottagc'dike walls, the keen icy gales of our 
opening yi'ar ; yet should accident bereave 
the parents of then tiist hopes, they will 
constiuct another, even when summer is ad- 
vanced. upon the model of then fust erection, 
and with the same piecaiilioiis against severe 
weather, when all neei^ssity for such provision 
has ceasnl, and tin* usual temperature of the 
boasoii idther lecpmes cooluess and a free 
ciiculation of an. The house-sparrow will 
comuioni/ build four or five times a year, 
and in :) variety of situations. The cradle 
foi its young, whether under our tiles in 
March, or lu July when the luuent bird is 
jiauting m the comrrfon heat of the atmo- 
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with oak lenvcs^, where they are in greatest plenty ; in other parta with-nioss 
and hair. Some birds, that with us make a very warm nest, are less solicitous 
in the tropical climates, where the heat of the weather promotes the business of 
incubation. In general, however, every species of birds has a peculiar archi* 
tecture of its own ; and this adapted to the number of eggs, the temperature of 
the climate, or the respective heat of the little animal’s own body. Where the 
eggs are numerous, it is then incumbent to make the nest warm, that the animal 
heat may be ecjually ditTused lo them all. Thus the wren, and all the small birds, 
make the nest very warm ; for having many eggs, it is reipiisite to distribute 
warmth to them in common : on the contrary, the plover that has but two eggs, 
the eagle, and the crow, are not so solicitous in this respect, as their bodies are 
capa'nh' f>l' lieing ajiiilied to tlie small numlx'r ujion which they sit. With regard 
to climate, water fowl that with us make but a very slovenly nest, are much 
more exact in this {larticidar, in the colder regions of the norlh. They there 
take every precaution to make it warm ; and some kinds strip the down from 
their breasts, to line it with greater security.* 


8 ])here, has the same provisions made to 
afford warmtli to the l)iood ; yet tins is a hiid 
that IS little affected by any of the extremes 
of our climate. The wood-pigeon and the 
juy, though they eveet then lalnics on the tall 
underwood in the open aiv, will c()nstiuct 
them so slightly, and with siu-h a scanty pio- 
vision of mateiials, that they scarcely seem 
adequate to suppoit theii bioods, and even 
their eggs may almost he seen thiough the 
loosely connected materials: but the gold- 
finch, that iniinitable spinner, the Araehue 
of the grove, forms its cradle of fine mosses 
and lichens collected from the apple or pear 
tree, compact as felt, lining it with the down 
of thistles be.sides, till it is as waim as any 
texture of the kind can he, and it i *0001008 a 
model for beautiful constiuclion. The golden- 
crested wren, a minute creature perfectly iin- 
Tuindful of any seventy in oui winter, and 
which hatches its joung in June, the wanner 
jioitioii of our yeai, yet builds its most heau- 
tiiul nest with the utmost attenlmn to 
warmth; and in weaving small blanches of 
moss with the web of the spidei, toims a 
closely compacted texture nearly an inch 111 
thickness, huing it with such a piofusion of 
leathers, that sinking deep into the downy 
acemnulatioti, it seems almost lost itself, when 
Kitting; and the joungwhen hatched, appeal 
stifled with the waiinth of Iheir bedding and 
the heat of their apaitment: while the wlute- 
throat, the blackcap, and othcis, which will 
hatch lhei»fycmng iienrly at the same period, 
or in Jul}'’, require nothing of the kind. The 
greenfinch places its nest in the hiulge with 
little regard to concealment; its fabnc is 
slovenly and rude, and the materials ot the 
coarsest kinds ; while the chaffinch just 
above it in the elm, hid..:s its nest with cau- 
tious care, and moulds it with the utmost 
atterdion to order, neatness, and form. One 
bird must have a liole in the ground ;an- 
oiher a crevice in the wall, or a chink in 
the tree is nidisptmsable Knclless examples 
irnght be found of the clissirnilauty of require* 


nients m these constructions, among the 
several associates of om groves, onr liedgc^s, 
and (nil houses, and }ct the supposition can- 
not be eiilei tamed for a momcuit, that they 
are snpeifhions, or not essential for some 
pm pose, with which we are unacquainted, 
by how many of the oidinations of Supreme 
Intelligence is om igiioiance made manifest ? 
Kven the l.ibncation of the nests of these 
little aiiiiiials exceeds onr comprehensian ; 
we know none ot the cause's or motives of 
that iinembodied mind that willed them thus. 
— JoijuNAi, OF A Naturalist. 

On Tiru biiKKoiNu Spots op Birds.— 
The learned editor of the interesting travels 
of M. Bole in Norway, considers it as indis- 
pciisahle, tor tlie complete developement of 
the eggs, that they come in contact with the 
external skin ol' lire bird. Tliis is certainly 
the case ; but I doobl very much if it i« the 
leason of their plucking the feathers off' their 
belly. Some watei-biKls, as the ditferent spe- 
cies of ('oh/mht/Sf preserve the same dense 
mass of teatlicLS on their belly during breed- 
ing, as at other seasons. Most birds, how- 
ever, at this penod, have a much thinner 
tovering on their abvloinen than usual, and 
this IS pioduci'd. 111 my ojunion, jiaitly by tlio 
tnetion ol‘ hatching, ]iaitly by the excess of 
animal waiinth which is concentrated in that 
regiiMi The female of the Iceland gioii.se, 
and of many wading buds, have the breast 
and belly neady quite lane with breeding. 
But this falling out, ul tin*, leathers is a con- 
seqiK'nce of haltdung, and belongs to the 
next peiiod. An eutiiely different relation 
takes place among some of the boreal aquatic 
and wading buds. These pluck off' a number 
of feathers from one or more spots of the 
belly on the developement of the pairing im- 
pulse, and before they have laid any eggs, or 
have begun to hatch. This gives rise to 
ceitain naked spots, which 1 call Breeding 
Spots. The utility of this arrangement is 
various. There is generally ho thick a layer 
of feathers upon the belly of most aquatic 
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Nulh'mp^ can exceed the patience of birds while hntehin<^ ; neitlier the calls of 
liunj^er^ nor the near approach of danger, can drive them trorn the nest. I’licy 
are often fat upon beginning to sit, vet before incubation is over, the feniale i.s 
usually wasted to skin and bimc. Uavens and crovvs, while the females are 
sitting, take care to provide them with food ; and this in great abundance. But 


birds, that without some pioccssof this kind, 
the eggs would liaully ever be buuiglit di- 
rectly in contact with the skin of the mother. 
In tlie second jilace, most <ic|uatic buds have 
no nest, or utlun means of furnishing waimlh 
to their eggs, even in the coldest clini.ites. 
The bleeding spots thus foim, as it wi'u-, a 
lU'st on tlui Itody of the parents, as they i oi- 
led, with their bills all the eggs into this 
artificial cavity, so tliat they aie fpe.te snr- 
romided by the featlieis, 

Tlu* disciiveiy ciftlus peculiar phenoineiiou 
in the history of the boieal buds is entile^ 
my own Only occasion illy lo w e find loiiiuT 
wiiti’rs dnectmg om* attention to tlu'se bieed- 
ing sjiots, but none seem t<» b.ive lecogmsed 
their real impoitaiice. Being only Imind m 
the boreal buds, the discoveiy "as ri-st-rved 
for a uaturaU.st who had an oppoitumty of 
sjK'ndmg the summer in then native haunts. 
Gvmnerus reanarks ot tlie l*ni< t (lavut g/uci- 
ah^, that ho had fouinl no sueb cavity, but 
that the medical stuilenl, Martin, li.el ob- 
served them to possess a hole under the crop 
beneath the large leathers, which he thought 
might [Hiihaps serve for the hatching of eggs 
Fubricius remaiks also oi this Oml tliat ho 
had found thus liollow ■ his woi-B aie. ytremu 
dcplumem auh ahdontinr rtuDu rrjtrri. M. 
Boie has observed, in his TitU»‘Is, (p 
winch were wiitten at the s.uuo timeuilb 
my Prodromus, with respect to the 
paraattica, that this bird lays only two egg'., 
and sliows that tlu* two piirents, whu li sit 
alternately, have on both suh*s ol the belly a 
naked spot, of the si/e of one' of tlie egg'', 
and the editor ha/ards the conjedme that 
these naked sjiots may he found in in.my 
others of the aipuitic .md widing tubes 

The true uses of tliese spots I shall now 
eudeavoiiv to unfold. Buds seldom pluck oil 
their feathers in order to lay tlum in the 
nest. Those w Inch aie most nakul of .ill 
(hiniig the luei. ding st ,ison, eitiu i huihl no 
nest, or ha\e no tealheis in it. Only tin* 
^fntJis and tisu out then fealheis tv) 

line their nests. Tlu uduie, we do not liiul 
111 the nest the featheus which' have been 
taken otf the body of the bud. It is ne- 
cessary that a poitum of the gieat inas.s which 
cover.s the uhdotnen he lemoved. m ordei 
that the eggs come into immediate contact 
with the epidermis. I’liis is the first U'^e of 
the breedmg spots. It cannot, however, he 
their only use, because they are wanting in 
many of the aquatic birds of the coinpouiul 
n»onogamy, whose coat of feathers, as just 
mentioned, iu uo thinner, as in the l^ula and 


Carbo, Tliey must, theiefore, lie intended 
to envelope and furnish the eggs with 
waimlh. 

I h.ive foniul these bieedmg sjiots only in 
the boK’al aipiitic buds, ami Confinevl to 
tllo^e sj.ecies which belong to the peitect or 
tmnpuuiid moimgainy It would be extremely 
niteiesliiig if their existence could be esta- 
blished in the mpiatic birds of other yones. 
They are never found in the genera { 
and I^odtrrpi. ivltich belong to the partial 
monogamy Tliey aie equally wanting in 
tliose simply nionog.unous, as the' McrgjfSy 
.tnds, .-hisn', tp{;h}C But all these birds 
haw the halnt ot ])hu king out their feathers 
for the pill pose of lining their ne 4s, which 
does not e.xist in those birds ivhich belong to 
tlu* peifect iiionugainy, such as the Phataro^ 
pu'i, I'rui, .Ilea, Mcrnioti, tfnboy PttffinuSf 
Sulu, Shnid, Laras, sfna, arid Procr lia- 
na. Bieedmg spots are found m all these ge- 
nera, with the i‘xce[itiou of the Sula and Carbo, 

As both male ami feniale of these species 
shaie the iaboius of hatching, the bieedmg 
spots aie iound in both sexes, with the remark- 
able exception, however, of the Phalawpint^ 
where they exist only in the male. Among* 
the many hundred individu.ds ol tliis species 
winch 1 have examined at the breeding sea- 
son, I have not seen a single instance of 
ibeso ht*iiig wanting, or of their \arying in 
pv)>'i!v<n and numliei in the iiuhxidnals of tho 
same speru.es. Foi they are not a conse- 
quence of an unusual deficiency of leathers 
in these hitds, hut they lollow the most pre- 
cise rules, both in legard to jiositi on aiul 
number, and tin ii.sh i sure s])ecific charac- 
lei ol the difiei'eut hou*al aquatic buds. 

TUi'ir numb r is only two; m mv pmdio- 
inus. (]) Ihb I U is imhed stated that the />«- 
/7/s t) idia tphfs has iunii Ilm‘e to four. But 
I liavl beluie me <il tlie time specimens which 
weu* only coinmeacing the pioress of the 
i-’inoval id halhei's h nn tlie belly ; and I 
(!')uht luit hut tli.il .IS :n tlu' other runtheiii 
gulls, these dith" ent p.itihcs would have 
iindeil inlo i '-ing'e one in tlu* centre ol the 
alxloniv. ii, uheinl had assumed ns fiiiisliud 
toim. The P/iuliir(>pa.Si to /rr gey/Zr* and a/Zc, 
.lira torila, Mormon fraicreula, 
ha\e two Ineeding sjiots. The I via brun» 
mtdtii aid iroilo, Pa//iaus arcficasj Sief'na 
ui'riii'a. Laras fridnvtylm, ^laucus^ matim 
aas. and tlie ProccUana glacKihs^ have hut 
one sjiot. One of the most important di.s- 
tmctioiis between the Aha torda and i rm 
Iroih am ioruin is, that the former has two, 
and the lattei but ouc bmeding siiot. 
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it is differeai with most of the smaller kinds ; during the whole time the male 
sits near his mate upon some tree, and soothes her by his ininging ; and often 
when she is tired takes her place, and patiently continues upon the nest till 
she letuma. Sometimes, however, the eggs accjuirea de^ee of heat too thtttih 
fbr the purposes of hatching*: in such cases, the *hen leaves them to cool a 
litde ; and then returns to sit with her usual perseverance and pleasure.^ 


In regard to position, they are always on 
the belly, never on the breast; and when 
One only is present, it is constantly in the 
middle of the belly, when two exist, they are 
symmetrically on each side. Their form is 
circular, and proportioned to the size and 
number of the epgs whicn they have to cover. 
A central spot is always larger than each of 
a pair. 

Their number occasionally corresponds to 
that of the eggs, but sometimes there are 
more eggs than spots, as in the Lavrus : in 
the Atca torda^ and Mot^nion fratercula, the 
s;^>ot8 exceed the eggs in number. When a 
bir*l has more eggs than spots, these are 
generally large, and capable of including 
more than a single egg. When the spots are 
more Uumerous than the eggs, these change 
ttieir position. 

The Vria grylle^ Lcstris caiwn'actes, -po-^ 
matiTta and parositica have two eggs, and 
two breeding spots. The Uria Brimnivhii 
and troitCi Puffinus arcticus and Proccl- 
Iftrkt gktoialis have one egg, and one sj)ot. 
The Uria alle, Alca torda, and Mor7non/ra‘ 
tercula have but one egg, and two bi ceding 
spots. 

The Phalaropus cinereits and Platyrhin- 
chus lay four eggs, and have but two bree<ling 
spots. The Sterna arctica^ Larue gtaucus^ 
tnarinusy and tiddactylus, have sometimes 
three, sometimes two eggs, but constantly 
only one breeding spot. 

These spots are not entirely meant to sup- 
ply the place of a nest ; they are, therefore, 
not invariably in an inverse ratio to the 
building impulse. Certainly, the species 
which want these spots, as the Sula and 
Ca^'boy build a nest ; most of those also, 
which are provided with them build no nest, 
as the Pfmlaropus, IJria^ Alca, Moriudu^ 
PtfffintiS) StenWj Lestris^ Prucellaria ; but 
the genus Larue have breeding spots, and 
build nests. 

Their presence is, therefore, merely a proof 
of the developement of the pairing impulse, 
but is not to be considered as syuonymous 
with the laying of eggs or hatching. Bii-ds 
pluck out their feathers before even they have 
joined their mates, and without being certain 
of breeding, that year. Therefore- 1 have 
found them in May, in individuals of the 
LtesMa caiarracies and P^'oeeUema glacialisy 
which were so .far out at sea, and removed 
from breeding places of the speclesj^hat 
I h'a akc^ cause for reckoning these baimn 
bird ^m^ h pass the summer without bveed* 


ing. They also exist in the single indivh^ 
duals of the Lestrie paraiiticaf umich ^ck 
about together. 

After hatching is over, these ham spot* 
are very quickly again covered with feathers. 
All traces of them have disappeared in Au- 
gust and September, when the young of some 
species are not yet fledged. — Arcana of 

SOIKNCE, 

* On the Different Colours of tub 
Eggs of lliiuis. — It is a remarkable provi- 
sion of nature, that birds whose nests are 
most ex])Osed, .and whoso eggs aiemost open 
to the view of their enemies, lay ©ggs of 
which the colour is the least distinguishable 
from that of surrounding objects, so as to de- 
ceive the eye of birds or of other plundering 
animals ; while birds, the eggs of which have 
a bright, decided colour, and are consequent- 
ly very conspicuous, either conceal their nests 
in hollows, or only quit their eggs during the 
night, or begin to sit immediately. It is also 
to be remarked, that in the species of which 
the nest is open, and the female brings up 
the brood without the assistance of the male, 
these females are generally of a different co- 
lour from the male, less conspicuous, arid 
more in harmony with the objecta around. 
The foiesight of nature has, therefore, pro- 
vided for the jireservation of the sjieciea of 
which the nest i.s altogether exposerl, by im- 
parting to the egg.s a colour which will not 
betiay them at a ilistance, while she could, 
without inconvenience, give the brightest 
colour under circumstances where the eggs 
are concealed from view. Or, perhaps, to 
speak more correctly, numerous birds can 
deposit their eggs in places accessible to view, 
because the colour oi the eggs makes them 
confounded with the surrounding objects, 
while other biids are obliged to conceal their 
nests, because the conspicuous colour of tho 
eggs would have attuicted their enemies. 
I^t the explanation, however, be what it may, 
the fact exists, and M. Gloger, who ho* exa- 
mined all the birds of Germany, has satisfac-. 
torily proved it. 

Eggs must lie distributed into two series, 
according as their colour is simjile or mixed. 
The simple colours, such as white, blue, 
green, yellow, are the brightest, and conse- 
quently the most dangerous for the egge. 

1. The pure white, the most treacherous 
of colours, IS found among birds which breed 
in hollow places, like' the woodpeckers, the 
wrynecks, the roller, the merops, the king- 
fisher, the snow-bunting, the rebin, tlws water 
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Tlie jirodnction of the young, as was said, seems to be the gfeat tera of a 
bird’s happiness. Nothing can at that time exceed its spirit and industry ; the 
most timid becomes courageous in the defence of its young. Birds of the rapa- 
cious kind, at this season, become more than usually fierce and active. They 
carry their prey, yet throbbing with life, to the nest, and early accustom iheir 
young to habits of slaug^hter and cruelty. Nor are tliose of milder natures less 
busily employed ; the little birds then discontinue their singing, taken up with 
more important pursuits of common subsistence. 

While the young are yet iinlledged, and continue in the nest, the old ones 
take care to jirovide them with a regtdar supply ; and lest one should take all 
nourishment from the rest, they feed each of tiie young in their turn. If they^ 


owzel, the swallow, the martin. It is only 
among these birds that the eggs are of a re- 
markable whiteness. The eggs are al^o 
white among some species winch, like the 
domestic swallow, certain passeres, the trog- 
loclites, &.C. constiucted their nests with such 
nanow o])en)ngs, that th^ eye of their ene- 
mies cannot penetrate within. White eggs 
aie also found with biids that quit them only 
during the iiiglit. or at least veiy late during 
the day, such as the owls and falcons. Lastly, 
tins colour is louud among buds which have 
only one or two eggs, and sit immediately altei, 
like the pigeons, the boobies, and the petiels. 

2 As to the blight gieen or blue cnlum, it 
is found to belong to many species which 
make then nests lu hollow's, like the btarlmg, 
tlie bullfinch, the fi) catcher, &c. In the 
second plaee, this colour is common to the 
eggs ol l)inls, the nests of which are coii- 
Ntiucted witli green moss, or jiUieed at least 
in the midst of grass, but always well con- 
cealed, such, lor example, as the tomiit, 
linnet, &c. Lastly, green eggs aie met wiih 
amcng many stmng birds able to defend 
themselves against plmidereis, like the heKin.s. 

il. A light green eoloui, veiging towaids a 
yellowish tint, is tumid among the eggs of 
the many galluuieeaj vvli'ch lay among the 
glass without making a fiaislied nest, which 
soon disappeais beneath the quant it} ot eggs ; 
like the hoo[)oe, the perdiix rmeieus, the phea- 
saiit. The same colour is also leuiaiked among 
seveial of the palmipedes, which quit then 
eggs when they lay them, hut which are at- 
teiuive in watching them, as the swans, the 
geese, the ducks, the diveis, ^c. The eggs of 
ceitain great biiils which make their nests in 
the open air, but are well able to defend them- 
selves, art a duly white, as may he observed 
among the vultures, eagles, and storks. 

Among the eggs of a mixed colour, they 
are to be distiugmshed winch have a white 
ground, and those of which the ground ditl'ers 
Iroin wliite. The eggs with a white ground 
aie lliose of the European oriole, the long- 
tailed tit, the cole-tit, the nut-h,dch, the 
creeper, and the common swallow. Most of 
the eggs with a white giound are concealed 
111 weif coveied nests. The eggs of a mixed 
coloui, and of which the giouiul is not white, 
at least of a pure while, are those of the lark, 
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the giasshopper-lark, the yellow-hammer, the 
wagtail, &:c.‘ then the ciows, the ja^s, tlie 
thrushes, the quads, &c., with most of the 
singing birds, the colour of the iiitVrior of 
whose nest haimonizes w’lth that of the eggs. 
We have inseited an abstract of M. Ciloger’s 
paper, fium the attention which his hypo- 
thesis seems to have met with from conti- 
nental natiualists. For oursehes, we have 
been led to conclude that he is among the 
number ol jihilosophers who fiist iinagiue a 
system, and then would elaborate facts to 
suppoit it. The rooks, foi example, build a 
nest particularly exposed on the highest txees ; 
the jackdaws conceal theirs m holes, while 
the lapwing, woodcock, and snipe lay on the 
bare grcuiul, and yet the coloui ol the eggs of 
all these buds is nearly uleiitual, again the 
blackbird and song-tbiush aie buds ot veiy 
similai habits; they build in tlie same places, 
but the blacklmd la\s a dull, rust^-colouu d 
egg, and the tlnush .i deal blue one, witli a 
few daik, well-defined spots The wood- 
peelkeis, it is asserted, lay white eggs, tliey 
ought, accoulmg to the theoi\, but their 
piHctices seem veiy diff'eieut. The haw'kn 
which are so able and accustomed to defend 
tlieu iiesls, we sliould expect to find vvitli 
pure white eggs, but they are dull-coloured 
and incoiispicuiHis ; the buzzards, tlie most 
cowardly among the tribe, have perhaps tlm 
most conspicuous eggs of that tribe. Tlie 
magpie is a stiong bird, its eggs well con- 
cealed, and the nest lortified ; but the colour 
of this egg IS (lull, like the look, woodcock, 
&c. Two verj' sirnilai eggs are those of the led- 
stait and hedgespairow ; the loimei builds iii 
boles, the iattei does not The cucKoo veiy 
commonly selects the nest of the hedge- 
spanovv, a sjiotted biowu egg among Inight 
blue. Now if we admit that the bughtesl 
white eggs are to be found in birds vvlio.se 
nests alt the most concealed, as the king- 
fisher, wtjneck, wrens, tits, sparrows, and 
especially the sand-mai-tm, may we not infer 
that, because the interior ol these nests is 
peculiaily daik, the bright wlnte colour is 
couvenieni to tlie Liiid, to enable her to dis- 
tinguish tl em At all events, we must regaid 
M. Gingers hypothesis as ingenious, rat her 
than supported by facts. — Aucana of Bci- 
KNcn, 1W3(>. 
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j)erceive (hat man lias been busy with (heir nest, or lias handled tlie little ones, 
they abandon the place by nij^ht, and provide their lirood a more secure, thimt^h 
less commodious retreal. When (he whole Camily is fully ])lumed, and capable 
of avoiding danger bv tlight, they are then led forth uhen the weather is hue, 
and taught the paternal art of providing for their subsistence. They are led to 
the places where their food lies; they are shown the method of discovering or 
carrying it away ; and then led back to tlie n(*st for a day or two longer. At 
length when they are completely <pialilied to shift for themselves, the old ones 
take them abroad, and leading them to the accustomed places, foisake them for 
the last time ; and all fiiUire connexion is ever at an end. 

'Fhose birds which are hatched and sent out earliest in the season are the 
most strong and vigorous ; those, on the other hand, that have bemi del.iyed till 
the midst of summer, are more leeble and tender, and sometimes incapable of 
Kiistaining the rigours of the ensuing winter. Birds themseUcs seem sensible of 
this cJjirerciice, and endeavour to produce early in tlu' spring. Jf, howc\er, 
their elforls are obstructed by having their nests robbed, oi some similar acci- 
dent, liiey still persevere in their cilbi ts for a progeny; and it often happens 
that .some are thus retarded till the midst of winter. Wliat mirtd>er ot eggs any 
bird can lay in the course of a season is not ascertained; but this is true, (hat 
such as would have laid but two or three at the most, if their nests be robbed 
or their eggs stolen, will lay abo' c ten or twelve."^ 

Birds in general, though they have so much to fear from man and from each 
other, are seldom scared away from their usual haunts. f Although they be so 

* Nidiucation — The nuhfR.itiua and cause they never covild have ribcn on the 
hiet'dnig of the leatheu'd tribes aie extia wing had they been vivijiaious ; if tlie full 
oidiniuy. There is one circumstaiue winch stoiiiach of a carnivoious bird retard its thght, 
nioie than an} other is calculated to excite wo perceive that it could not have can ii‘d its 
suipiise.viz the faculty in birds of being able young. Tlu* light body, llie (pull ieatheis, 
to deposit eggs at jileasure. If for instance the bill, and the laying of eggs, «uc all neces- 
a parliidge is distiiihed during the ])erio<l of saiily connected — BuinaiivvATKU Tueatisks. 
laying, oi if tlie eggs deposifvd lie destioyed, Bui.servvtion ue J^^gcjs, — As it is of great 
she Hill uhaiidoii la}ing, seek anutliei nest, inipoitaiice in a zoological view, to he able to 
and deposit in it the usual numbei of eggs, tuuispoit eggs fresh iioin one couiitiy to an- 
But this faculty is not confined to tlie pait- othei, the best method ot eilecting this, is to 
ndge ; it is geneial to the lealheied tribes, vainisli them with gum arabic, and then im- 
W’heii a magpie has deposited two eggs in b^d them in pounded chaicuah Thegumaia- 
her nest, if one he taken away, she will diop hic aiisweis better tliaii vaini.sh, (sometimes 
anothei ; and the process may he continued : used,) as it can easily lie removed by water ; 
thus as long as one egg is lett, tlie bud will and the bed of charcoal, by mainlaiiiing around 
continue to lay to the amount of foui times the eggs a pietty unifuirn temjierature, j»re- 
lier usual number. They thus possess the vents ihem liuin suffering tioin the great 
laculty of suspending tlie o]ieralions of na- alteiations of heat and cold, exiieneiiced in 
luie, and renewing them at pleasure. — Kn. conveying them to difieient countries — Kd. 

Whv Biuds AUE OvieAiious — Fioniwhat f IIaiuts ok Biuus — The continuance 
has been said in the introductoiy chapter, ol a nest in tlie same sjiut for several 3 ears is 
(says Sir C'hailes Bell,) ol the weight ol more lemarkahle iii the case of migratory 
the body l>eing a necessaiy concomitant oi biids than in that of magpies, which do not 
muscular strength, we see why birds, by migrate, and seldom go to any considerable 
leasoii of their lightness, as well as by the distance lioni their breeding trees. There 
coniorniatiou of their skeleton, walk badly, has been in a garden adjacent to onrs, iho 
And on the other hand, in observing how nest of a blackcap for a succession of yeais, 
then lightness is adajited for flight, it is and broods have been successively reared 
leinaikable how small an addition to their there, without any obsewable inciease 111 the 
bodies will pieveiit them lising on the wing, population of the species. Yet llws biid, 
It the griffon-vulture be frightened aftei his which is httle bigger than a wieii, weighing 
repast, he must disgoigt* before he flies; and only half an ounce, has to tiavcrse annually 
llie condor, in the same circumstances, is the whole of tlie south of Ku rope, and proba- 
taken by the Indians, like a quadiuped, by bly a great pioportioii of the north of Afiica, 
Ihiowmg a lasso over it. It is interesting to exposed of course to numerous accidents, as 
notice the lelatioiis ot great functions in the wcdl as to occasional scarcity of its appro- 
animal economy Birds are oviparous be- pnate food. Tioin the legulai animal resto- 
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perfectly formed for a nanderinfj life, and are supplied with powers to satisfy 
all their appetites, thou^^h never i'O remote from the object, thoiij^h they are so 
well lilted for chanf^rnfj place wiih ease and rapidity, yet the greatest number 
remain contented in the districts where they have l^een bred, and by no means 
exert their desires in proportion to their endowments. Tlie rook, if undis- 
turbed, never desires to leave his native grove ; the blackbird still frequents its 
accustomed hedge ; and the redbreast, though seemingly mild, claims a certain 
district, from whence he seldom moves, but drives out every one of the same 
species from thence without pity. I’hey are excited to migration by no olhei 
Uiotives but those of fear, climate, or hunger. It must be from one of these 
powerlul motives that tlie bird.s, which are called birds of passage, every year 
forsake us for some time, and make their regular and expected returns. They 
uiul(‘ together in some open place, tor some days before their dejiarliure, and, 
b> an odd kind of chattering, seem to debate on the melhod to proceed. When 
their plan is resolved upon, they all take flight togelher, and often appear in 
such numbers, that to manners at sea, they seem like a cloud that rests upon 
the horizon. 

This migration from the north usually begins in September, when they quit 
their retreafs, and d'sperse themselves over all the southern parts of Europe. 
It IS not unpleasing to observe the order of (heir flight: they generally range 
themselves iii a long bne, or they sometimes make their march angularly, two 
lines uniting m tlu centre like the letter V reveised. Tlie bird which leads to 
(he point se(‘ms to ( leave the air, to facilitate the passage for those which are at 
follow. W hen fatiginnl with this laborious station, it falls back into one of 

ration, huvvovt'i, of this nest at the same spot, his independence and supeiioiity. Oiir cage- 
it IS obvious tliat one, d not hotli of the bud, ineanvvlule, was hy no means a passive 
bLukL\q)s, must have been wont to peifuim spectator of all lliis; ami never failed, on the 
tins extensive inigiation to and fiom Alitca appeaiance of the other, to give voice to hn 
as safely as the luou* haidv cnchoo or the hi*>t song and to endetivour to outsing turn, 
muie swilt-wingoil swallow. During the since he could not get at inin to engage in 
spiingot l^,'il,the hhulna[>s, which wc sup- perNonal coiiHict 

j)ose to lie the same biuls, liom then keeping This suit oi alteic.ition continued for morj 
to the same place of nestling, weie more than than a week, hut the wild hnd became giadu- 
usu.illj late' III aiiu iMg , loi iiianothei g’ldeii all\ less e.igei to ])i) into the cage, or to take 
ahoul a mile oti, theie wlmc )oung n the any otlui notice of tlu* cage-hud ; and at 
lieiedilaiy nest ol hhuktaps hekne oui hrtlc length ceased altogetlier to appioach it, his 
nciglihovu s made then appi-aiaiiee liom the attention being now wholly occujned m at- 
soulh. W hen thi y did aiiive, tlieir attention tending to liis mate, aiid^iding hei m build- 
was immediately attiacled by the uuuMial lug theiiuist. It is vvoitli) of remaik, that 
ciu-umstance ot heaung the loud song of a though on then hist appeaiance, they lesuited 
rival ui the vicinity of then iiremises. This to the gaideii vvheie the nest had lutheito 
was a cock blackcap, which we had purchased been huiit, they finally fixed llieir lesideiice 
the piecedmg auluinn in the Imd-inaikLt at in another gaideii, at some distance, induced 
Pans, and which was daily iuiiig out in his no doubt by the vicinity of our cage-bird to 
cage to enjoy tlie iiesh an and the sunshine, tlieii foniiei haunts. The distance ol the 
vviilun a gunshot oi then usual place ol nest place to winch they icmovecl is such, tliut wc 
ling. Tlie wild hinls did not appear to lilvc can readily hea\ tiie song of tlie cock, and 
the little strangei at all; and the cock kept our hud is no less eager to answei and to en- 
ilyuig aiound the cage, alteinalely c'xlnhitmg deavour to outsing him than at first; while, 
ciuiosity, tear, anger, defiance, ami tiiumphaut it is woithy cd lemaik. that the wild bud 
exultation. Somelimes lie would Hit lioin seems no lungei mleuv^ted m sucli rivalry, 
blanch to hranch ol llie iieaiest tiec, silently and sings .is il his only cumeiii was to please 
peejnng into the cage' vvitli tin* utmost eagei- •liimsi'U and lus mate — Hauits oi>' Birds, 
ness ; all at once ho would dart oti to a tn the ivories uf K/iicrtitimufi Ktiowled^e. 
great dist.iuce, as it alvaid that he was Fi.iuiir o:> IJiiins Why do geese fly 

about to be similarly impiisoiied ; oi getting in a aimg * ui why as they hecpiently do lu 
the lK‘t er ot his Icais, he wouKl jiercli cm a tlie f«am oi the letUi I> pomtecW Oiiutho- 
coiispicuous hough and snap lus bill, calling legists s.iy llial it is easiei for them thus to 
c/zer*/ , r// re/ , seem, ugly magic at p.issiou , cleare the an W hen the bird at the head 
again he would sing lus loadost notes byway ot lire stung, oi lie at the point of fire V’’, 
ol challenge, Ol peiliai»s meaning to oxpiess becomes latigned with smoothing the way for 
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flic wings of the file, while another takes its place W ith us tht‘y make tlieii 
af>pearancc about the beginning' of October, circulate first rounrl our shores, 
and when compelled by severe frost, betake themselves to -our lakes and rivers. 

It has been often a subject of astonishment, how animals to all appearance 
so dull and irrational should perform such long journeys, should know whither 
to steer^ and when to set out upon such ii great undeitaking. It is iirobuble 
that the same instinct vvhich governs all their other actions operates also here. 
'I’hey rather follow^ the weatlier than the country ; they steer only from colder 
or warmer climates into those of an opposite nature, and tiuding the variations 
of the air as they proceed in their favour, go on till they find land to repose on. 
It eannot be supposed that they have any memory of the country where they 
might have spent a former winter ; it cannot be supposed (hat tiiey see the 
country to \vhi( h they travel, from their height in the aii ; since, though (hey 
iiiouuted lor miles, the convexity of tlie globe would intereept their vievv ; it 
must theiefore only be, that they go on as they coutimie to jierceive the atmo- 
spheie more suitable to their pr<'sent w'.uits and dispositions. 

All this seems to bo jiretty plain ; but (here is a eireu instance attending the 
migration of swallows which vviaps this subject in great obscurity. It is agreed 
on all hands that they arc seen migrating into warmer climates, and that in 
aiird/mg iiutnl)ers_, at the approach of the European uniter. Their return into 

tlu* rest, lie f.ills behind, ami anotlier takes iiiferior rank to niauuniferous aiiiiniils, ajijiear 
Ills place ; ami so ol‘ each imlividiial iii sue- iu‘\ e.tiieless more sensible lo the vanaiioiis 
cession We are always \eiy steptical wlnm and iiiliuences oi the an which tliey iiihiihit, 
a Inulinan becomes oiacuhu ; ami we should than olhei cieatuies which live u\>on the 
like to Know it .i Heel would make moie ])io- eaith. Amongst tlie aucieiits, in limes the 
gif'S when made to sail in the V loim lliaii most lemole, hiiils weie omens ot had oi good 
il extended 111 a line It the first laid smooth ImK; then tliglit was studied, and I'avoni- 
the way tor the second, how does this happen able oi simstei piesages diaw ii lioiii it, se\e- 
iiy shelteiing it Iroiii the wind ^ But llien lal ot them weie even lield in tlie higliest 
geese do not always fly against tlie wind ; venei.ilum Tlie ]);edictuais wliieh they im- 
am! iiesnles the toiin ot a goose IS not call u- mslual oi gave use to weie consideied by 
lated to hieak the wind Many hnds besides countiy jK'ople as so many oiaeles eman.iting 
g^ese fly lu (lie same inaimei, coiinoi.mts liom the Di* niity hunsi If Koi is it ineiely 
and gaiinets tea exainjile. Seveial CiJcuin- the simple jieasant oi those eaily ages wlmse 
ilauees me to he attended to beluie we may attei turn they have excited ; even natuialist, 
season on the siihjv‘cl In the tii '( place, sjimlsmaii. oi adinnei ot natuie, lias a\i»u ed 
diid, that do nut Hy to gieat distances never tliat .ill animals, fioin the insect to tin- must 
laoeeed ni lines Thus a covey oi pack of povveitid ot loinied beasts, has a j)iesentmient 
gi’caise always Hies’iii confusion. S'‘con(lly, oi the changes of the vveathei before any ha- 
all hirdsth.it lemove to gieat distances (lo roinetei, theimometei, in uthei meteoiolugic.il 
not Hy ill hues, '^rhus looks never do so, inslmnient has indicated the least vauatiun 
nor do fieldtaies, lun siiovv-huntmgs. It is in the atmusplieie. 

among the aipiatic buds th.it vve had most ot The nHVig.itoi' often consults them, and is 
the sjiecies that fly thus : — foi example the lavely deceived hy their piognoslics; the 
swan, the various kinds ot geese, m.iiiy ducks, spoitsman, and all vvlio aie obliged to j)ass 
the gannet, the puffin, icc But all aipuitic gieat pait of their time in woods and foiests, 
buds do not so fly. Thus gulls, petiels, teins, must luive made similar obseivations. 

Uc fly iwegulariy Many ol tlie wadeis aho Tlie .luthors intention is not todescuhe all 
assume the linear form in flying ; toi instance, the cpiahties wdneh enable animals to loieteU 
the stork, the heion, the common jdovei occa- the weather, but meiely to diuvv the attention 
sionallv, and many others. Theie are other of obseiving persons to u subject so little 
circuinstauce.s required to be noticed. Such as known. 

we have before indicated, liowever, we have* Signs of fine weather. 1 st. lit/ liirdi,. 
only mentioued to show that coiijectuies are When tlie fishei-maitin {Alcvdu hit»pidu) and 
ot no real utility in luituial lustoiy, and th.rt the ducks (put the laud, ami t.ike refuge 
a mere list of names of Imds, w'llli straggling tovvaids the sea; when kites and bitterns eiy 
remarks, does not (.onstitute a history ot those out as tliey fly; swallows li^e veiy high m 
a^iiuuls — Ki>. the an, (because the flies then keep in the 

*■ PuouNosTics OF Wbather iNDiCATEP uppci legions ;) ciows atitl sparrow- hawks ciy 
HY Biuns ANIJ OTUMI A]simai,s — Birds, al- lieqiu ntly and strongly; turtles coo slowly ; 
though placed hy then uigaiiizatioa m an 
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Europe is also as well af tested about tlie bej^inning of summer; but we have 
anotlier aceouut wliieli serves to prove that numbers of them contirme torpid 
liere durin<^ the winter ; atul like bats, make their retrf‘nt into old walls, the 
hollow' of trees, or even sink into the deepest lakes, and find seciirity lor the 
winter season, by rernaininj? tln re in eiusters at the bottom. However, this 
halier cireumstanee may be, their retreat into old walls is too well authentieated 
to remain a doubt at present.’'^ I'he dilliculty, therefore, is to account for this 


owls scioecli ; \riens (Si/fr/a tm^fodj/trs') sin^ 
lioui nine to ton lu the inoriiiti^, and in the 
altoniooii troin ioiir to five; after that time 
thru soiij^ announces ram. 

iliiclly. iiif other ammuls — ^^Vhen fiof^s 
lieu ai.‘ inclosed r.i ''lasses rise to the hiij;hest 
1' til . ^iow-worins move ,i!)out m vast niimhers 
ol an (.xeinn;;, needs and flies spoit jn the 
an .iltei sunset , hats a’lpear late ; ami 
spin (piiellv and s])iead ilieii nets widely 

I ndie itioiis ot lam Ist llq Jhrds — 
A\'hen the laie;e black se i-^ulls, toinioiants, 
.I’ld Inul'. th.it delij^ht ni tempests, as well av 
flesh watei Inids .uid others, seek the nveis 
and haihe themsohes with much noise; 
(hieivs and ;^i’ese phmt:^e, slia.ke thimiselves, 
.111(1 aie veiv iioisi , wild j^ei'se llv hij'h .md 
W'hll^ ; phneis in'com" lestless, heie 

.iiul iheie, and utlennii; then jneicmj:^ cues : 
r, liens .uid ituiks colled m .iinl sepa. 

late almost inimedialelv ; the lavens in ihe 
inoiniiiL; and Die cnnis m tlie eveniii;; nltei 
coiitimi.d cues .ind walk sej):uatel\ on the 
<'and : tlie sumUdus ily low: matri’ies aie 
Mn ii(ns\ . domesiiL fowl-, pl.iy in the dnst ; 
piuiiilLics. ])i!_'eons, and sniallei Imds loll m 
Ihe-^a'id, tlie tock e ews immedi.itel\ afier 
tlie settiiif^ of the snn, M^heii on the conti.iii , 
t’u inik studs ahout duum; lam it is a snrn 
thal it will soon cease. i the ih.ithncli r.oses 
its mel.iin. lioly note: tlie woodlaik, hmiet, 
sjMuow, .ind rt-dhieast cij and sm|' fioiii day- 
huak , [leacocks .uni ow'ls scieam louder .uid 
olteiu'i than usual dm inj; the m;'ht ; hens aie 
li'uujev se .itehiii'' toi iheir vermin, and those 
HIM ! Is tlien ]ieiu'liate deeper n.'.to the skin. 

t 2 ndlv f!(/ olhf) (tiiiiitab — When beasts 
snap at the an tow aids the suutli ; red deer, 
sheej), and floats jump about a f^oeat deal and 
■lie ([uiuielsome , lio^s play and scattei tlieiv 
lood ahout; cats iiih tlieir iaces and ears; 
doj's are restless, scratch tin* i^iuund, eat 
j:;r.iss, j'rowl, and bark ; foxes baik and woUes 
liowl ; moles throw up the eaitli hij;i;lier than 
iruial ; fiogs cio.ik much and take refuge m 
llie meadows; bats do not ipat tlieir retieats 
ot an evening , spideis woik but little, make 
very short webs, and retire to then corners; 
flies sting hoises and cattle in the legs, and 
11 ) iihoiit tumultuously ; the fish cohit i a f os in- 
ti. s tumbles the water, and the eaithwoim 
lemoves the soil. 

IJiidb iilkord the following presages of wind : 
■ — wlien sea-birds and those that liecpieiit 
ni.uslies, fly in clouds to the se.i-shoie. and 
spoit ahout tliere, especially lu the moimng; 


when those that delight in storms t.ike refuge 
upon the masts of ships; wlien wild geese 
fly high and in flocks, and diiect their comse 
to the e.ist : ivater-lowls are agit.ited and cry 
out, the whoop cues lei) loud; the fisher- 
m.irtm flies low.iids bind, and the rorrr/s 
Ji cleaiestlie an i ipidly, and sports 

on ihe maigm of the water It is notonous 
hares have a [iresentimeut of wind, anil they 
often he down for ten houis beforehand, in 
theipiarteis where it will he most ftlt. — Ar- 
cana OK SelKNCi: KvUl Ib'JS 

^ Torpow. — T his viaU* is obviously anaU>- 
gous to slei'p : but it (lilleis tioin sleep m 
being occ.isnnied solely bj’ tempeiature Al- 
most all auim.ils seem to be susceptible of 
this state, not even excejiUcg man ; for the 
appaieiit de.ith pioduced by cold is piobably 
nothing else Imt a speeies ol toipor, out of 
wh'th the ammal m must c.ises, might he 
mused, if the revpiisiti' caution in applving tlie 
he.it W(“re atteieleil to, for death, in most 
cases, setuns to be pioduced, not by cvilil, but 
hv tile iiuMutnms .ipphcatiou of heat, winch 
hutsls the ves'-els and destio)s tlie texture of 
tin* ho(l\ It IS vvi'll known that if .inv p.ut 
ol tlie body be fiost-l itten .r.i incantums 
appbeatum ol Iie.it uilallibh jiuxlnees morti- 
fication, and destuns tlie p.ut. There is a 
leni.ii kaiik* ixaniple, in tlie tw enl y-coghth 
volume of tlie Pbiloso))hical Tians.ictions, 
jiage of a woman almost naked, lying 
bulled for six d.i}s midei the snow', and yet 
recovering. In this case, if is ^c.lreel^ possi- 
ble to avoid supposing tb.il wom.m must 
h.ive been m a state of toipoi otheiwue she 
would ceitainly b.ue eink'avomed to hud her 
way home.- Kn 

jilicmmoN ]\Iany authentic facts prove 
the migration of om suminei buds, and that 
they desert the tempei.ite /one at the ap- 
proach of winter to seek a hettei climate in 
lower l.ititiides Jjesnles all the tubes of 
hiids of passage feed upon insects which dis- 
ajiiieai and become tnijnd, either ni a jieilect 
Ol emhi}0 state, soon atiei the .mturnnal equi- 
nox ; the\ are, theieloie. comjielled to inigiate 
southwaid, in se.iich of their natiiiHl food. 
The wmtei-lnids of pa^s.ige forsake the frosty 
ctmfiues of the aictie cucle, to s)>end the 
winte in the iiune tempeiate paits of Ihirojve ; 
the jacksnipe, redwing, woodcock, and field- 
faie .lie ot tliis tribe. Ahout tliic end of 
April the) loUmi to the north, to p.iss the 
bleeding season It is also well known that 
bwalhnvs winU'i in ditlcuiit p.uts ot Afiica. 
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dilTercnce in these animals thus variously preparing to encounter the winter. It 
was supposed tlmt in some of them the blood might lose its motion by the cold, 
and that thus they were rendered torpid by the severity of the season ; but Bn Hon 
leaving placed many of this tribe in an ice-house, found that the same cold by 
which their blood was congealed was fatal to the animal ; it remains, therefore, a 
doubt to this hour whether there may not be a species of swallows, to all external 
appearance like the rest, but ddl’erently formed within, so as to fit them for a state 
of insensibility during the winter here. It was suggested, indeed, that the swallows 
found thus torjiid were such only as were too weak to undertake the migration, 
ir were hatched too late to join the general convoy ; but it was upon these that 
Buflbn tried his experiment; it was these that died under the operation. 

'rims there are some birds which by migrating make an haliitation of every 
part of the earth ; but in general every climate has birds peculiar to itself. 
'J'lie feathered inhabitants of the temperate zone are but little remarkable ior 
file beauty of their plumage ; but then the smaller kinds make up for this defect 
by the melody of their voices.^ The birds of the torrid zone are very bright 
and vivid in their colours; but they have screaming voices, or are totally silent. 
Tlie frigid zone, on the other hand, where the seas abound with fish, are stockeil 
with birds of the aquatic kind, in much greater plenty than in Europe ; and 
these are generally clothed with a warmer coat of feathers ; or they have large 
qii-inlities of fat lying underneath the skin, which serves to defend them from 
the rigours of the climate, t 


* Singing Biuds of the Old and New 
WouMi. — It lb a viMy unfounded notion that 
ill the new woild the brilliant hues ol ll.e 
huds take the place of the power v»f song ( ).i 
the contrary, it would appear irom \\ jh s 
American Oniifkob^y, that the Anni.t.ia 
song-hiids are infiniteljf more numerous tiian 
those ot Kuiope, and many of them supenor 
to oui most celebrated songsters. — Akcana 

OF .Stll'.NCE, 182th 

f Plumage of Bihds. — It is observable 
111 many varieties of birds that the males aie 
fmiiished with plumage ol the most beaut ilul 
description, whde the females are of a dull, 
earthy colour It is not ditficult to assign a 
reason toi this, and one which always gives 
me jileasuie to reflect upon ; for if so much 
caie IS taken ky our Heavenly I'athci, in tliu 
pieservation ot an insigiuticaut Liiid, may we 
not, with the utmost confidence, look to tlie 
same sovuce foi piutection, if we rightly and 
smccrel} apjily tor it. 

It heii-birds, who sit and are exposed to 
the view of beasts and buds of piey, bad the 
same gaudy colours as the male, they would 
jiK'Seiitly be discoveied and destioyed; where- 
.isby having plumage of a dull, oi eaithy co- 
lour, they can scarcely he distinguished Iroin 
tile gioiuid on which they sit, and tlius escape 
obseivatiun and destiuction. This is parti- 
ciilaily shown in the iiheasaiit, peacock, and 
ihick tube Wliat can be more beautiful 
than the plumage of tlie male bird, while 
that of thi' temah* is so dull that it ajipears 
to belong to aiiuthoi species. The same ob- 
seivalion apphes to the chaffinch, yellow- 
liammei, ami many e>thei buds that might he 
ineiitioiu'd , x^hiU- the pknnage of the male 
and icinale ialeoii, swan, laven, owl, and 


other species of birds who are able to dehuid 
themselves is the same — Jesse’s (i leanings. 

Plumage ok Hen Biuds. — Tlie shooting 
season ot 1827, having been unusually pio- 
ductive of hen pheasants, which assumed 
more or less the appeaiaiice of tlie male, 
much discussion aiose on this change. Fioni 
a paper lead at the Royal Society, entitled 
“ On the change in the ph/mttgc af some 
hen-pheasants,*’ comiiiimicaled by W. JM or- 
gan, Ksq. F.HS, we learn that the author, 
having had many oppoitunities ol examining 
the paits, us lespecting both the pheasant 
and the domestic fowl, was induced to notice 
the inteiiial peculiarities which invariably 
accompany this transfoimation. Accuidmg 
to an opinion of Jolm Hunter and of J)r. 
Bullei, the change only takes place at an 
advanced age; but Mr. Yairel, F.R.S., con- 
.sideis the lacts in his possession at variance 
with this idea, and that the appeiuances la 
(piestion may occur at any peiiod ot hte, and 
may even be pioduced ai-titicially. In all the 
instauces examined by him the sexual organs 
were lound duseased, and to a gieulei oi le.ss 
extent in piojKutiou to the change of jilu- 
mage. The o\ ai mm was shrunk, purple, and 
hard; the oviduct diseased, and the canal 
obliterated at the Ujiper pait. Having opened 
a hen-pheasant in her uatuial plumage, tor 
the sake oi comparison, ho tbuiid a similar 
diseased state of llic organs to exist, thus 
pioving that the disease must exist some time 
before the coirespoiuling change of ieatliers 
lakes place. He u'oseives that it is no un- 
common thing to find among iiuiiieious 
bloods of jilieasants reaied by hand, some 
females, which-, at the eaily age of four 
iiioulli^, pioduce the biighlcst plumage of 
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In all roiinlries, however, birds are a more long-dived class of animals than 
the (madrupeds or insects of the same cliinale. ddie life of man himself is but 
short, when compared to wliat some of tlieni enjoy. It is said tliat swans have 
been known to live three hundred years ; geese are olten seen to live fourscore, 
while linnets and other little birds, though imprisoned in rages, are often found 
to reach fourteen or lifteen. Hovv birds, whose age of perfection is much more 
early than that of quadrnpefls, should yet live comparatively so niiieh longer, 
is not easily to be accounted for; perhaps, as their bones are lighter, and more 
porous than those of quadrupeds, there are fewer obstructions in the animal 
inaehine ; and nature thus finding more room for the operations of life, it is 
earned on to a greater extent. * 

All l)irds in general are less than quadrupeds ; that is. the greatest of one 
ela«.> j’ar surpass the greatest of the other in magnitude, d he ostrich, which is 
fin* greatest of birds, bears uo proportion to the elepliant ; and the smallest 
iminining-bird, w'hich is the least of ihe class, is still tar more minute than the 
mouse, ill these the extiemifies of nature are plaiidy discernible ; and in 
lonmrig them she appears to have Iieen doubfiul in her operations ; the ostrich, 
seemingly covered with hair, and inrapable of flight, making near approaches 
to tile (piadruped elasi ; while the liumrning-hird, of the size of an humble-bee, 
and With a fluttering motion, seems nearl> allied to the insect. 

These extremities of this class are rather objects of human curiosity than 
utility : it is the middle order ot birds which man has taken care to propagate 
and maintain. Of those which he has taken under Ins protection, and which 
administer to his pleasures or necessities, the greatest number seem creatures of 
Ins formation. Tlie variety of ihmute, to which he consigns them, the food with 
which he siqqiles them, and (he purposes lor which he emplovs them, produce 
amazing vanelies, bodi in their colours, shape, magnitude, and (he taste of the 
flesh. Wild birds are, for (lie ino.st part, of the same magnitude and shape; 
they still keep tin* prints of prirmv'val nature strong n|ion lliein : except in a 
few the} generally maintain tlieir verv colour: but it is otherwise with domestic 
animals, they change at (he will of man ; of the tame pigeon, fur inslaiiee, it is 
said that they can he bred to a reather."^ 

the male; and in two instaiicis of buds sliot becomes difficult todeteimine the sex. — Zou- 
in a wild st.ite. the neiil featheis had not i.ooicai. Joi unai,. 

l)een shed, pioving them to have been I u<is Tiiu Jbitn IIack — W e gave from Wil- 

of the year. A paitiulge having a while l ar brand and Rilsea\ Rictuie ut Oiganized Na- 
acioss the breast, and tlie fiist three puma- tnie, the dishitmtion ot the oideis oi main- 
Ill'S in each wing white, being opeiUMl, ex- m.iba, accouliiig to tlie laws of latitude, in 
hibited the same soit of oiganie divease. hutli hemispheies ; we come now to tlie hiids. 
But all variations 111 plumage are not tiace- Mamie liiuls, of both hemispheies, ai-e must 
able to this cause- In most of the excejited ahuudant in the polar seas and among the 
instances, however the individuals are dwarf icy plains on the hunts ol organic hie. The 
birds; and the author aUiihutes then variety tropical birds {Phucton') inhabit the .egions 
ot plumage to detective secretion, the etfect between the tiopics. The albatross inhabits 
ot weaKiiess. When the sexual oigaiis are the seas ot the fiigid and teiiqieiate zones of 
artihcially obliterated in the common lowl. ‘sO both heiiiopheies. Pelicans aie found over 
soon as the operation in perloimed in ttie the thiee zones of both hemispheres, and in 
male liird, he ceases to ciow, the comb and fiesh water as well as in the sea. Gulls ftiiii 
gills do not attain then full size, the spurs coniiorauts are j'eciiliar to the northeui hemi- 
remain short and blunt, and the leathere of sphere. Ducks and geese are spiead over the 
the neck assume an appearance intennediate whole earth, but aie most numerous m the 
between Uie hackled character of the cock, colder half of the temperate zone. Moorfuwl 
and the ordinary web of the hen. When the and other Grallce spread over both hemi- 
oviduct of the temale is obliterated, the ova spheres, from the snow line to the torrid 
ceases to enlarge; she makes an impertect zone. Herons are plentiful in the tempo- 
attempt to ciow ; the comh increases in size, rate and warm zones. The coi^mon rail is 
and shoit and blunt spurs make their appear- met with iii most countries in Europe, and 
aiice. The jilumage alteis iii colour and in in North America. The plover spreads over 
till in, approaching to that of the cock; in the zones ot both hemispheres as far us 
siioit, tlie two sexes appioximute so nearly in the snow line. The snipe ap|iear 8 to be jie- 
ch.iiacter by the process, that il fieqiieiitly culiar to the northern hemisphere, and the 
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CHAP. 111. 

THE DIVISION OF BIRDS. 

Though birds are fitted for sporting in air, j et as they find their food upon the 
surface of the earth, there seems a variety equal to the ditferent aliments uiih 
which it tends to supply them. The flat and burning desert, the rocky cliil*, the 
extensive fen, the stormy ocean, aa,well as the pleasing landscape, have all their 
peculiar inliabitants. The most obvious distinction, therefore, of birds is into 
those that live by land, and those that live by water; or, in other words, into 
land birds and water fowl. 

It is no diffi cult matter to distinguish land from water fowl by the legs an<l 
toes. All land birds have their toes divided, w ithout any membrane or web 
between them ; and their legs and feet serve them for the purposes of running, 
grasping, or climbing. On the other hand, water fowl have their legs and feet 
formed for the purposes of wading in water, or swimming on its surface. In 
those that wade, the legs are usually lonj: and naked ; in those that swim, the 
toes are webbed together, as we see in ihe feet of a goose, which serve, like 
oars, to drive them forward with greater velocity. The formation, Iherelore, of 
land and water fowl is as distinct as their habits; and Nature herself seems to 
olTer us this obvious distribution in methodizing animals of the feathered 
creation. 

However, a distinction so comprehensive goes but a short way in illustrating 
the different tribes of so numerous a class. The number of birds already known 
amounts to above eight hundred;’’* and every person who turns ids mind to 
these kinds of pursuits, is every day adding to the catalogue. It is not enougli, 
therefore, to be able to distinguish a land from a water fowl ; much more is .still 
required : to be alile to distinguish the different kinds of birds from each other ; 
and even the varieties in the same kind, when they happen to offer. This cer- 
tainly is a work of great difficulty ; and perhaps the attainment will not repay 
the labour. The sensible part of* mankind will not withdraw all their attention 
from more important pursuits, to give it entirely up to what promises to repay 
them only with a very confined species of amusement. In my distribution of 
birds, therefore, I will follow Linnaeus in the first sketch of his system, and then 

Ibis Tantalus, which is related to the snipe, frigid, temperate, and torrid zones. Our 
is numerous in wavra couQtiies. chimney swallow {Htrundo dumcstica) is 

The land birds, Vultur and Falco, extend found from Norway to the Cu|>e of Good 
dVer both hemispheres, perhaps even farther Hope, from Kamtschatka to India and Japan, 
than the snow line. Tlie owl is spread over and in all the regions of North America, 
all the habitable globe. The butcher-bird is The house martin is found lu Eurojie and 
found in the warm and tempeiate zones of America ; the swift martin inhabits the 
both hemispheres. The parrots, a numerous whole of Europe. Hens, paitridges, and 
family, are almost confined to the tropical woodcocks are diffused over all the zones, and 
regions. Ravens, like owls, are spread over met with near the snow line. Pigeons inha- 
lioth hemispheres. Nuthatches, bee-eaters, bit both hemispheres as far as 60®. Phea- 
and humming birds chiefly belong to warm sants do not extend beyond 46° north latitude, 
climates. Sparrows are iliff'used over the The domestic hen lives in Greenland, but 
whole of the habitable globe, but are most does not breed there or in any cold country, 
abundant m the warm zone. The family of It is found in its wild state in the forests of 
finches is very abundant in the colder parts India. The turkey is wild in the woods of 
of the temperate zone. The •nightingale is America, and the peacock in those of Asia 
met with throughout Europe, from Sweden and Africa, 
to Greece, aSd also in Siberia. The family 

of the thrush extends from the temperate to * Since Goldsmith’s time, nearly three 
the warm zones. The family of larks inha- thousand species of birds have been ascer- 
bit the warm countries, but the field lark in tained, and many of the species have several 
Kamtschatka. Swallows spread -over the varieties. — En. 
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leave him to follow the most natural distinction, in enumerating the different 
kinds that admit of a history or require a description. 

Linnajus divides all birds into six classes :—nameJv, into birds of the rapa- 
cious kind, birds of the pie kind, birds of the poultry kind birds of the sparrow 
kind, birds of the duck kind, and birds of the crane kind. The four first com- 
prebend the various kinds o^ land birds ; the two last, those that belong to tlie 

'^iBlrds of the rapacious kind constitute that class of carnivorous fowl that live 
by rapine He distinguishes them by their beak, which is hooked, strong, and 
notched at the point; by their legs, which are short and muscular and made 
for tlie purposes of tearing ; by their toes, which are strong and knobbed ; and 
their talons, which are sharp and crooked ; by the make of their body, which is 
muscular; and their flesh, which is impure : nor are the^y less known by their 
food, whicli consists entirely of flesh ; their stomach, which is membranous ; and 

their manners, which are fierce and cruel. . ... 

Birds of the pie kijid have the bill differing from the former : as in those it 
resembled a hook, destined for tearing to pieces, in these it resembles a wedge, 
fitted for the purpose of cleaving.- Their legs are formed short and strong for 
walking; their body is slender and impure, and their iood miscellaneous. They 
nestle in trees, and the male feeds the female during the time of incubation. 

Birds of the poultry kind have the bill a little convex, for the purposes of 
gathering their food. The upper chap hangs over the lower ; their bodies are 
fat and muscular, and their flesh white and pure. They live upon grain, which 
is moistened in the crop. They make their nest on the ground, without art; 
they lay many eggs, and use promiscuous 

Birds of the 10 kind comprehend all that beautilul and vocal class that 

adorn our fields and groves, and gratify every sense in its turn. Their bills may 
be compared to a forceps that catches hold ; their legs are formed for hopping 
along ; their bodies are tender— pure in such as feed upon grain, impure in 
sucli a’s live upon insects. They live chiefly in trees ; their nests are artificially 
made ; and their amours are observed with connubial fidelity. 

Birds of the duck kind use their bill as a kind of strainer to their food ; it is 
smooth, covered with a skin, and nervous at the point. Their legs are short, 
and their feet foniied for svviraiiiing, the toes being webbed together. TTieir 
body is lat, inclining to rancidity. They live in waters, and chiefly build their 

nests upon land. ^ . .1 ^ , 

With respect to the order of birds that belong to the waters, those of the 
crane kind have the bill formed for the purposes of searching and examining the 
bottom of pools ; their legs are long, and formed for wading ; their toes are not 
webbed ; their thighs are half naked ; their body is slender, and covered with a 
very thin skin ; their tail is short, and their flesh savoury. They live in lakes 
upon animals, and they chit^fly build their nests upon the ground. 

Such is the division of Linnaeus with respect to this class of animals ; and at 
first sight it appears natural and comprehensive. But we must not be deceived 
by appearances : the student, who should imagine he was making a progress in 
the history of nature while he was only thus making arbitrary distributions, 
would be very much mistaken. In such a distribution, for instance, he would 
find the humming-bird and the raven, the rail and the ostrich, joined in the 
same family. If^ when he asked what sort of a creature w^as the humming-bird, 
he were told that it was in the same class with the carrion crow, would he not 
think himself imposed upon ? In such a case, the only way to form any idea of 
the animal whose history he desires to know, is to see it ; and that curiosity very 
few have an opportunity of gratifying. The number of birds is so great, that it 
might exhaust the patience not only of the writer, but the reader, to examine 
them all : in the present confined undertaking it would certainly be impossible. 
I will, therefore, now attach myself to a more natural method ; and still keeping 
the general division of Linnaeus before me, cuter into some description of the 

most noted, or the most worth knowing. 

But before I enter upon a systematic detail, 1 will beg leave to give the his- 
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tory of three or four birds that do not well range in any system. These, from 
their great size, are sufficiently distinguishable from the rest ; and from their 
incapacity of flying, lead a life a good deal differing from the rest of the feathered 
creation. The birds I mean are the Ostrich, the Cassowary, the Emu, and the 
Dodo.*^ 


• Terminology of Birds. — Young per- 
sons and adults to whom the terms used in 
Ornithology are not familiar, will find useful 
the following illustrated list of technicali- 
ties used in mat delightful branch of natural 
science. They may be applied to any bird 
in a cage, or stufied in the Museum ; and as 
such terms are by no means uncommon in 
catalogues of Menageries and Museums, and 
are of daily occurrence in general writing, 
the reader who stores this list in his memory 
will soon be convinced of the utility of its 
contents. For the original of the Outs we are 
indebted to the first volume of the Magazine 
of Natural History : — 

C&put. the head. 

RiSatrum. the bill. 

Nares, the noetnla. 

C^ra, wax (on the bill ) — { fig. 55, a). 

Lingua, the tongue. 

Cap68truTn, the face. 

Ldrum, the loro (t). 

Tmpora, the toni})los (c), 

Bdrba, the l>eard, (d). 

Gilla, the dim (a). 

Humeri, the shoulders (/). 

Ciissum, tlie vent (g). 

Tectnees, the wing coverts (A). 

A lula spuriu, bastard wing (v). 

Speculum, the wmg-spot (w). 

Suapularos, scapulars (t). 

Cauda, the tail. 

Tectiices caudra, the tail coverts {a). 

Crira, the logs (A), 

Femora, the thi^iis. 

Thddctyli. three-toed. 


Did^^li, two-toed (y). 

Pes. the foot. 

Natatdrius, palmated ibot (a). 

Frons, the forehead (/}, 

Vertex, tlie crown. 

CFcdput, the hind head 
Crista, the crest («). 

(Xculi, the eyes. 

Superciiia, the eyebrows. 

(yrmt®, the orbits (o). 

G^n®. the cheeks. 

Aiirea. the ears (p). 

CoUum, the ucck. 

Niicha,the nape {q). 

Jugulum, tlie throat. 

Uropygium, the rump (r). 
Intorscapulum. between shoulders (s). 
Axiil®, axillaiicB (f). 

Hypoedndn®. liyiiochondres (it). 
Corpus, the body. 

Dorsum, the back. 

Pectus, the breast. 

Abdomen, the belly. 

Ambulatdni. walking. 

Soansdni, climbing. 

A^lro. the wings. 

B.wtrices, the tail featliers. 

Airolll®, biaculets. 

Digiti, the Iws. 

Grosuoiii. leaping. 

Prehonsilis, gruspng. 

Lobatus, lo\>ed feet. 

Pinuatus, pinnated. 

Calc&ria, the spurn. 

Caruncula, wattles. 

Ingluvies, the crop. 

.Semipalmatus, scinipulmatcd foot. 
D'ngues, the claws. 

Cornua, the horns. 

SoccuB jugularis, the {louch. 



In Mr. Grifiith’s work there if on engrav- 
ing which exemplifies tenninology in a very 
judicious manner » 

a. Maxilla, the upper port of the bill. 
g, N ares, the nostrils, 
d, Dertrura. the book, 
c, Culmen, the ridge. 
ft Mosorrinium, the upper ridge, 
f, Lorum, naked line at the base. 
hp Mandibul®, lower part of the bill, 


h, Menuon, the chin- 

e, Qouys, inferior point of the mandible. 

i Prons, front of the head, 

Cupistrum. the (kce. 

I, Vertex, crown of the head. 

ta, Sinciput, hinder part of the head. 

Pt Eeglo ophthalmlcB, region of tlie eye. 
n, Superdlium. the eyebrow. 
p, Tenipora, the temples. 
g, Geha, the cheeks, 
c. Cervix, hinder part of the neck. 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE OSTRICH. 



(The OitrlcK) 


[n beginning with the feathered tribe^ the first SHiiinai that offers seems to unite 
the class of quadrupeds 
and of birds in itself. 

While it has the general 
outline and properties of 
a bird, yet it retains 
many of the marks of 
the quadruped. 

The Ostrich is the 
largest of all birds. Tra- 
vellers affirm that they 
are seen as tall as a man 
on horseback ; and even 
some of those that have 
been brought into Eng- 
land were above seven 
feet high* The head and 
bill somewhat resemble 
those of a duck ; and the 
neck may be likened to 
that of a swan, but that 
it is much longer ; the legs and thighs resemble those of a hen ; though the 
whole appearance bears a strong resemblance to that of a camel. But to be 
more particular, it is usually seven feet high from the top of the head to the 
ground, but from the back it is only four, so that tlie bead and neck are above 
three feet long. From the top of the head to the nimp, when the neck is 
stretched out in a right line, it is six feet long, and the tail is about a foot more. 

«. Naeha, mpo of th« neck, 
r, AudMudum, ImIow the nape. 

t, CoUiiin, tlie neck, 
r, Rcgio iMurotica, protabe* 

riUkce over ihe ear 
w, Guttur, the throat 
m. Gala, gullet 
y, Jugnlum, lower throat. 

*, DorBum, the back. 

A, InterscapuLum, between the 

Bhoulders. 

B, Ter gum, middle of the back, 
c, Uropigyuin, the rump. 

u, Cauda, the tail. 

V, KiHJtrices, tail feathers : In. 

termedm, middle ; and 
Laterales, side ones, 
j, Ala, the wing. 

o. Kemigea. the oars 

p, PrimariflB, quills. 

K, Tectricee, wwg.covBr8. 

1 .. Majores, largest Bing co* 

vers. 

M, Medise, middle wing-eovers, 

K, Minores, smallest wiBg<430- 

▼ers. 

B, Humeri, shoulders. 

8, Flexura. the bend of the wiug. 

T, Axiilm, the omi'plts. 

N, Hypochondria, side of the abdomen. 

x>, Pectus, the breast ' 

K, Abdomen* 
p, Epigastrum. stomach, 
o. Venter, the bully. 



I, CriBswm. the vent, 

X, Tibia, the thigh. 

T, Plauta, the foot with the toes. 

Y, 'rarsus, the foot. 

n Aciolarstum, front of the loot 
h, toes, 

c, llullux, the great toe. 
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THE OSTRICH. 


One of the wings, without the feathers, is a foot and a half ; and being stretched 
out, with the feathers, is three feet. , . . 

The plumage is much alike in all; that is, generally black and white, though 
some of them are said to be grey. Tlie greatest feathers are at the extremities 
of the wings and tail, and the largest are generally white. The next row is 
black and white ; and the small feathers, on Uie back and belly, some are white 
and others black. There are no feathers on the sides, nor yet on the thighs, nor 
tinder the wings. The lower part of the neck, about half way, is covered with 
still smaller feathers than those on the belly and back ; and those, like the for- 
mer, also are of different colours. 

All these feathers are of the same kind, and peculiar to the ostrich ; for other 
birds have several sorts, some of which are soft and downy, and others hard and 
strong. Ostrich feathers are almost all as soft as down, being utterly unfit to 
serve the animal for flying, and still less adapted to be a proper defence against 
external injury. The feathers of other birds have the webs broader on one side 
than the other, but those of the ostrich have their shaft exactly in the middle, 
'flip upper part of the head and neck are covered with a very line, clear, white 
liair that shines like the bnstles of a hog ; and in some places there are small 
til I ts of it, consisting of about twelve hairs, which grow from a single shaft 
about the thickness of a pin. 

At the end of each wing there is a kind of spur almost like the quill of a por- 
cupine. It is an inch long, being hollow and of a horny s'lbstance. There are 
two of these on each wing ; the largest of which is at the extremity of the bone 
of tlie wing, and the other a loot lower. The neck seems to be more slender in 
proportion to that of other birds, from its not being furnished with feathers. 
The skin in this part is of a livid flesh colour, which some improperly would 
have to be blue. The bill is short and pointed, and two inches and a half at the 
beginning. The external form of the eye is like that of a man, the upper eyelid 
being adorned with eyelashes which are longer than those on the lid f>elow, 
llie longue is small, very short, and composed of cartilages, ligaments, and 
membranes, intermixed with fleshy fibres. In some it is about an inch long, 
and very thick at the bottom ; in others it is but half an inch, being a little 
forked at the end. 

The thighs are very fleshy and large, being covered with a white skin, inclin- 
ing to redness, and wrinkled in the manner of a net, whose meshes will admit 
tlie end of a finger. iSome have very small feathers here and there on the thighs, 
and othets again have neither feathers nor wrinkles. What are called the legs 
of birds in this are covered before with large scales. The end of ibe foot is 
cloven, and has two very large toes, which, like the leg, are covered with scales. 
'I'hese toes are of unequal sizes. I'he largest, which is on the inside^ is seven 
inches long, including the claw, which is near three-fourths of an inch in length, 
and almost as broad. The other toe is but four inches long, and is without a 
claw. 

The internal parts of this animal are formed with no less surprising peculiarity. 
At the top of the breast, under the skin, the fat is two inches thick ; and on tile 
fore part of the belly it is as hard as suet, and about two inches and a half thick 
in some places. It has two distinct stomachs. The first, which is lowermost, 
in its natural situation somewhat resembles the crop in other birds ; but it is 
considerably larger than the other stomach, and is furnished with strong mus- 
cular fibres, as well circular as longitudinal, llie second stomach, or gizzard, 
has outwardly the shape of the stomach of a man ; and upon opening is always 
found filled with a variety of discordant substances— hay, grass, barley, beans, 
bones, and stones, some of which exceed in size a pullet’s egg. 

The ostrich is of all other animals the most voracious. It will devour leather, 
grass, hair, iron, stones, or anything that is given. Nor are its powers of diges- 
tion less in such things as are digestible. Those substances wnich the coats of 
the stomach cannot soften pass whole ; so that glass, stones, or iron, are ex- 
cluded in the form in wliich they were devoured. In their native deserts, 
however, it is probable they live chiefly upon vegetables, where they lead an 
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irinlTensive and social life : the nial^ as Tbeveoot assures us, assorting with the 
leniale with connubial fidelity.^ . ^ much inclined to 

venery ; and the m&ke of the parts in both sexes seems to confirm the report. 
It is probable, also, they copulate, like other birds, by compression ; and they 
lay very large eggs^ some of them being above five inches in diameter, and 
w(•ighing^above fifteen pounds. These eggs have a very hard shell, somewhat 
resembling those of the crocodile, except that those of the latter are less and 
rounder. 

The season for laying depends on the climate where the animal is bred. In 
the northern parts of Afnca, this season is about the beginning of July ; in the 
soiith, it is about the latter end of December. These birds are very prolific, and 
lay generally from forty to fifty eggs at one clutch. It has been commonly 
reported that tfie female deposits them in the sand; and, covering them up, 
leaves them to be hatched by the heat of the climate, and then permits the young 
to shift for themselves. Very little of this, however, is true : no bird has a 
stronger aflecfion for her young than the ostrich, nor none watches her eggs 
with greater assiduity. It happens, indeed, in those hot climates, that there is 
less necessity for the continual incubation of the female ; and she more fre- 
quently leaves her eggs, which are in no fear of being chilled by the weather; 
but though she sometimes forsakes them by day, she always carefully broods 
over them by night; and Kolben, who has seen great numbers of them at the 
('ape of Good Hope, affirms that they sit on their eggs like other birds, and 
that the male and female take this office by turns, as he had frequent opportu- 
nities of observing.f Nor is it more true wbat is said of their Ibrsaking their 


• The Ostrich.— This is one of the few 
polygamous birds found in a state of nature ; 
one male being generally seen with two or 
three, and frequently with five, females. The 
females which are united to one male de^iosit 
all their eggs in the same place, to the num- 
ber of ten or twelve each : these they hatch 
altogether, the male also taking his turn of sit- 
ting on them. Between sixty and seventy eggs 
liave sometimes been found in one nest. The 
time of incubation is six week.s. From the 
want of knowledge that the ostrich is polyga- 
mous, Linneeus has suffered an error respect- 
ing this bird to slip into his Systema Natura, 
where it is asserted that one female sometimes 
lays nearly fifty egg.s. 

Le Vaillant informs us that ho started an 
ostrich from its nest, in Africa, where he 
found eleven eggs quite warm and four others 
at a short distance. Those in the nest had 
young ones in them ; but his attendants 
eagerly caught up the detachetl ones, assur- 
ing him that they were peifectly good to eat. 
They informed him that near the nest there 
are always placed a certain number of eggs 
which the birds do not sit upon, and which 
are ilesigned for the first nounshment of their 
future young. “ Kxperience,” says M. I^e 
Vaillant, has convinced me of the truth of 
this observation, for 1 never afterwards met 
with an ostrich’s nest without finding eggs 
deposited in this manner at a small distance 
from it.” Some time after, Le Vaillant found 
a female ostrich on a nest containing thirty- 
two eggs, and twelve eggs were arranged at 
a little distance, each in a separate cavity 
formed for it. He remained near the piece 


some time, and saw three other females come 
and alternately scat themselves on the nest ; 
each sitting for about a quarter of an hour, 
and then giving place to another, who, while 
waiting, sat close by the side of her whom 
she was to succeed. — T ravels. 

t Ostriches ok South America impart 
a lively interest to a rule in the Pampas, 
They are sometimes seen in coveys of twenty 
or thirty, gliding elegantly along the iindiila- 
tiuns of the plain, at h^f pistol-shot from 
each other, like skirmishers. The young are 
easily domesticated, and soon become attached 
to Ibose who caress them ; but they are trou- 
blesome inmates; for, stalking about the 
house, they will, when full grown, swallow 
coin, shirt-pins, and every small article of 
metal within reach. Their usual food, in a 
wild state, is seeds, herbage, and insects; the 
flesh is a reddish brown, and, if young, not 
of bad flavour. A great many eg^ are laid 
in the same nest. Some accounts exonerate 
the ostrich from being the most stupid- bird 
in tlie creation. This has been proved by 
the experiment of taking an egg away, or by 
putting one in addition. In either case she 
de8tro}s the whole by smashing them with 
her feet. Although she does not attend to 
secrecy, in selecting a situation for her nest, 
she will forsake it if the eggs have been han- 
dled. It is also said that she rolls a few eggs 
thirty yanls distant from the nest, and cracks 
the shells, which, by the time her young 
come forth, being filled with maggots and 
covered with insects, form the first repast of 
her infimt brood. The male bird is said to 
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young after tbey are excluded the shell. On the contrary, the young ones arc 
not even able to walk for several days after they are hatched. During this time, 
the old ones arc very assiduous in supplying them with grass, and very careful 
to defend them from danger : nay, they encounter every danger in their defence. 
It was a way of taking them, among the ancients, to plant a number of sharp 
stakes round; the ostrien’s nest in her absence, upon which she pierced herself 
at her return. The young, when brought forth, are of an ash colour die first 
year, and are covered with feathers all over. But in time these feathers drop ; 
and those parts which are covered assume a different and' more becoming 
plumage. 

The beauty of a part of this plumage, particularly the long feathers that com> 
pose the wings and tail, is the chief reason that man has been so active in pur- 
suing this harmless bird to its deserts, and hunting it with no small degree of 
expense and labour. The ancients used those plumes in their helmets; the 
ladies of the East make them an ornament in their dress ; and, among us, onr 
undertakers and onr tine gentlemen still make use of tliem to decorate their 
hearses and their hats. Those feathers which are plucked from the animal while 
alive are much more valued than those taken when dead, the latter being dry, 
light, and subject to be worm-eaten. 

Beside the value of their plumage, some of the savage nations of Africa hunt 
them also for their flesh, which they consider as a dainty. They sometimes also 
breed these birds tame to eat the young ones, of which the female is said to be 
the greatest delicacy. Some nations have obtained the name of Struthophagi, 
or Ostrich-eaters, from their peculiar fondness for this food; and even the 
Romans themselves were not averse to it. Apicius gives us a receipt for 
making sauce for the ostrich ; and Helioj^balns is noted for having dressed the 
brains of six hundred ostriches in one dish ; for it was his custom never to eat 
but of one dish in a day, but that was an expensive one. Even among the 
Europeans now, the eggs of the ostrich are said to be welhtasted and extremely 
nourishing ; but they are too scarce to be fed upon, although a single egg be a 
sufficient entertainment for eight men. 

As the spoils of the ostrich are thus valuable, it is not to be wondered at that 
man has become their most assiduous pursuer. For this purpose, the Arabians 
train up their best and fleetest horses, and hunt the ostrich still in view. Per- 
haps, of all other varieties of the chase, this, though the most laborious, is yet 
the most entertaining. As soon as the hunter comes within sight of his prey he 
puts on his horse with a gentle gallop, so as to keep the ostrich still in sight, yet 
not so as to terrify him from the plain into the mountains. Of all known ani- 
mals that make use of their legs in running, the ostrich is by far the swiftest. 
Upon observing himself, therefore, pursued at a distance, he begins to run at 
first but gently, either insensible of his danger or sure of escaping. In this situ- 
ation be somew^t resembles a man at full speed ; his wings, like two arms, 
keep working with a motion correspondent to that of his legs ; and his speed 
would very soon snatch him from the view of his pursuers, but, unfortunately 
for the silly creature, instead of going off in a direct line, he takes his course in 
circles; while the hunters still make a small course within, relieve each other, 
meet him at unexpected turns, and keep him thus still einployed, still followed 
for two or three days together. At last, spent with fatigue and famine, and 
finding all power of escape impossible, he endeavours to hide himself from those 
enemies he cannot avoid, and covers his head in the sand, or the first thicket he 
meets. Sometimes, however, he attempts to face his pursuers ; and, though in 
general the most gentle animal in nature, when driven to desperation he defends 
himself with his beak, his wings, and his feet. Such is the force of his motion, 
that a man would be utterly unable to withstand him in the shock. 

When the Arabians have thus taken an ostrich, they out its throat, and 

take upon himself the rearing of the young, which reason an ostrich has sometimes tinder 

If two cock birds meet, each with a family, his tutelage broods of different ages. An- 

they fight for the supremacy over both ; for cana or ^ienck, 1829 . 
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makii)?!; a ligature below the opening, they shake the bird, as one would rinse a 
barrel ; then taking off the ligature, there runs out from the wound in the throat 
a considerable quantity of blood, mixed with the fat of the animal, and this is 
considered as one of their greatest dainties. They next flay the bird ; and of 
the skin, which is strong and thick, sometimes make a kind of vest, which an- 
swers the purposes of a cuirass and a buckler. 

There are others "who, more compassionate or more provident, do not kill 
their captive, but endeavour to tame it, for the purposes of supplying those 
feathers which are in so great request. The inhabitants of Dara and Lybia 
breed up whole flocks of them, and they are tamed with very little trouble. But 
it is not for their feathery alone that they are prized in this domestic state ; they 
are often ridden upon, and used as horses."'^ 

The parts of this animal are said to be convertible to many salutary purposes 
in medicine. The fat is said to be emollient and relaxing ; that while it relaxes 
the tendons, it fortifies the nervous system ; and being am^lied to the region of 
the loins, it abates the pains of the stone in the kidney. The^ shell of the egg 
powdered, and jgfiven in proper quantities, is said to be useful in promoting 
urine, and dissolving the stone in the bladder. The substance of the egg itself 
is thought to be peculiarly nourishing : however, Galen, in mentioning this, 
asserts, that the eggs of hens and pheasants are good to be eaten; those of 
geese and ostriches are the worst of alLf 


♦ Strength and Swiftness. — Sports and 
pastimes, which appear to be varied accoid- 
iiig to situation, the genius of the jieople, 
or other circumstances, seem natural to all 
countries. Thus while an English sports- 
man is delighted with the chase of the lux, 
the Greenlander experiences pleasure in pur- 
suing the seal ; the inhabitants of New South 
Wales in coursing the kangaroo; the Arab 
of the desert feels sensations equally agree- 
able in following, upon his beautiful steed, 
the half-flyiug, half-runinng ostrich. 

During the time of Mr. Adauson's resi- 
dence at Podor, a French factory on the south 
side of the Niger, he says, that two ostriches 
which had been about two years in the fac- 
tory, afforded him a sight of an extraordinary 
naiuie. These gigantic birds though young, 
were of nearly lull size. “ They were,” he 
continues, ** so tame, that two little blacks 
mounted both together on the buck of the 
larger. No sooner did he feel their weight 
than he began to run as fast as possible, 
and carried them several times round the 
village; and it was impossible to stop him 
otherwise than by obstructing his passage. 
This sight pleased me so much that 1 wished 
it to be repeated ; and to tiy their strength 
directed a full-grown negro to mount the 
smallest, and two others the larger. This 
burden did not seem at all dispropoitioned to 
their strength. At first they went at a pretty 
sharp trot ; but when they became heated a 
little, they expanded their wings as though 
to catch the wind, and mov^ with such 
fleetness that they scarcely seemed to touch 
the ground. Most people have, one time or 
other, seen the partridge run, and conse- 
quently must know that there is no man able 
to keep up with it ; and it is easy to imagine 


that if this bird had a longer step, its speed 
would be considerably augmented. The os- 
trich moves like the partridge with this ad- 
vantage ; and I am satisfied that those I am 
speaking of would have distanced the swiftest 
race-horses that were ever bred in England. 
I have frequently beheld this sight, which is 
capable oi giving one an idea of the prodi- 
gious strength of the ostrich, and of showing 
whcit use it might be of, had we but the 
method of breaking and managing, as we 
do a horse.” 

A waggish correspondent in a Sporting 
Magazine, draws a curious picture of the 
humorous sight an English foxhunter would 
afford, riuming down Keynard straddled on 
an ostrich. — Ed. 

f Error of Naturai.ists. — In some of 
our books of natural history it is stated, that 
the heart and lungs of this bird are sejiurated 
by a diaphragm ; but Mr. Brookes, in a recent 
lecture at the Zoological Society, on the os- 
trich which was lately dissected there, stated 
that the thorax and abdomen were not sepa- 
rated by a diaphragm ; and the drawing 
which he exhibited of the bird confirmed his 
statement. He also stated as a remarkable 
fact that the intestinal canal of the ostrich 
was generally about 80 feet in length, while 
that of the cassowary was considerably 
shorter. The rings in the trachea of this 
biid exceeded 200 in number; its height 
was more than nine feet. This bird was a 
female, which had been in the possession of 
bis majesty for about two years ; it died of 
obesitv, and, from its appearance, its weight 
must have been, it is presumed, more thian 
IJO pounds. Many gentlemen partook of the 
flesh. It has two stomachs; the first is 
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THE EMU. 


Or this bird, which many 
known. It is an inhabi- 
tant of the new continent, 
and the travellers who 
have mentioned it, seem 
to have been more solici- 
tous in proving its affinity 
to the ostrich than in de- 
scribing those peculiari- 
ties which distinguish it 
from all others of the fea- 
thered creation. 

It is chiefly found in 
Guiana, along the banks 
of the Oroonoko, in the 
inland provinces of Brazil 
and Chili, and the vast 
forests that border on the 
mouth of the river Plata. 
Many other parts of South 
America were known to 


call the American ostrich, but little is certainly 
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bave them; but as men multiplied, these large and timorous birds eitlier fell 
beneath their superior power, or fled from their vicinity. 

THE EMU, though not so large as the ostrich, is only second to it in mag- 
nitude. It is by mucli the largest bird in the new continent; and is generally 
found to be six feet high, measuring from its head to the ground. Its legs are 
three feet long; and its thigh is near as thick as that of a man. The toes diil’er 
from those of the ostrich, as there are three in the American bird, and but two 


muscular, and appears to act by trituration * 
in the other there is a gastric liquor. — An- 
CAJ<rA ov Science, 182a 
Thb Attachments of Animals from 
living together have produced several remuik- 
able facts. Feeling has been evinced by 
those most insensible to feeling, and even the 
strongest laws of nature have been set aside. 
“ When 1 lived at Paris,” says Mrs, Bow- 
dich, there were two remarkably fine os- 
triches, male and female, kept in the Rotunda 
of the Jardin du Rou The skylight over 
their heads having been broken, the glaziers 
proceeded to repair it, and in the course of 
their work let full a triangular piece of glass. 
Not long after this, the female was taken ill, 
and died after an hour or two of great agony. 
The body was opened, and the throat and 
stomach were found to have been dreadfully 
acerated by the sharp corners of the glass 
which she had swallowed. From the mo- 
ment his companion was taken from him, 
the male bird had no rest ; he ap])eared to 
be incessantly searchiug for something, and 


daily wasted away. He was moved from the 
spot, ill the hope that he would forget his 
grief; he was even allowed more liberty, but 
naught availed, aud he literally pined himself 
to death. 1 heaid of a curious ex|>edieiit the 
other day, which prevented a similar catas- 
trojihe, and wliich has led me to address rou : 
— A gentleman residing in the coufitry, 
for some years been possessed of two brown 
cranes ; one of them at length died, and the 
survivor liecame disconsolate. He was appa- 
rently following his companion, when his 
master introduced a large looking gloss into 
the aviary. The bird no sooner beheld his 
reflected image than he fancied slie for whom 
he mourned had returned to him ; he placed 
himself close to the mirror, plumed his fea- 
thers, and showed every sign of happiness. 
The scheme answered completely j the crane 
recovered his health and spirits, passed almost 
all his time before the looking glass, and 
liv^l many years after, at length dying ot 
accidental injury. — Maoazinb of Natural 
History. 
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in the former. Its neck is long, its head small, and the bill flatted, like that of 
the ostrich : but in all other respects, it more resembles a cassowary, a large 
bird to be described hereafter. The form of the body appears round ; the wings 
are short, and entirely unfitted for flying, and it wants a tail. It is covered 
from the back and rump with long feathers, which fall backward, and cover the 
anus ; these feathers are grey upon the back, and white on the belly. It goes 
very swiftly, and seems assisted in its motion by a kind of tubercle behind, 
like a heel, upon which, on plain ground, it treads very securely ; in its course 
it uses a very odd kind of action, lifting up one wing, which it keeps elevated 
for a time; till letting it drop, it lifts up the other. What the bird’s intention 
may be in thus keeping onl} one wing up, is not easy to discover; whether it 
mak^s use of this as a sad to catch the wind, or whether as a rudder to turn its 
course, in order to avoid the arrows of the Indians, yet remains to be ascer- 
tained ; however this be, the ettui runs with such a swiftness, that the fleetest 
dogs are thrown out in the pursuit. One of them, finding itself surrounded by 
the4iunters, darted among the dogs with such fury that they made way to avoid 
its rage; and it escaped by its amazing velocity, in safety to the mountains. 

As this bird is but little know n, so travellers have given a loose to their 
imaginations in describing some of its actions, w hich they were conscious could 
not be easily contradicted. I'his animal, says Nierenber^, is very peculiar in 
the hatching of its young. The male compels twenty or thirty of the females to 
lay their eggs in one nest; he then, when they have done laying, chases them 
away, and places himself upon the eggs; however, he takes jhe singular 
precaution of laying two of the number aside, which he does not sit upon. 
vVhen the young ones come forth, these (wo eggs are addled ; vyldch the male 
having foreseen, breaks one, and then another, upon which multitudes of flies 
are found to settle ; and these supply the young brood with a sufticienry of 
provision, till they are able to shift for themselves.^ 

On the other hand. Wafer asserts, that he has seen great quantities of this 
animal’s eggs on the desert shores north of the river Plata: where they were 
buried in the sand, in order to be hatched by the heat of the climate. Eoth this, 
as well as the preceding account, may be doubted ; and it is more probable 
that it was the crocodile’s eggs which Wafer had seen, which are undoubtedly 
hatched in that manner. 

When the young ones are hatched, they are familiar, and follow the first 
person they meet. I have been followed myself, says Wafer, by many of these 
young ostriches; which, at first, are cxtreiiiely harmless and simple: but as 
they grow older, they become more cunning and distrustful, and run so swift 
that a greyhound can scarcely overtake them. Their flesh, in general, is good 
to be eaten ; especially if they be young. It would be no difficult matter to 
rear up flocks of these animals tame, particularly els they are naturally so fami- 
liar ; and they might be found to answer domestic purposes like the hen or the 
turkey. Their mainteuance could not be expensive, if as Narborough sa\s, 
they five entirely upon grass. 

* The Emu. — The only instance I have to leave the nest. When the young were 
met with in which the hen bird )ia.s not the hatched, he alone took charge of them, and 
chief care in hatching and bringing up the ha's continued to do so ever since, the female 
young, IS in the case of the emus at the farm not appearing to notice them iii any way. 
lielonging to the Zoological Society, near On reading this anecdote, many persons 
Kingston. A pair of these birds has now would suppose that the leniale emu was not 
five young ones : the female at different times possessed of that natural affection for its 
dropped nine eggs in various places iu the jouiig which other birds have. In order to 
j)en ;n which she was confined. These were rescue it from this supposition, 1 will mention 
collected in one place by the male, who rolled that a fimtde emu belonging to the Duke of 
them gently and carefully along with his Devonshire, at Chiswick, lately laid some 
lieak. He then sat upon them himself, and eggs ; a»d as there was n(5 male bird, she 
continued to do so with the utmost assiduity collected them together herself and sat upon 
for nine weeks, during which time the female them.— 'Auc ana of Science, 1833. 
never took his place nor was he ever observed 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE CASSOWARY. 

vv xkii A 18 8 bird which was first brought into Europe by the 
Dutch from Java, in the East Indies, 
in which part of the world it is only 
to be found. Next to the preceding, 
it is the largest and the heaviest of 
the feathered species. 

The cassowary, though not so large 
as the former, jet appears more bulky 
to the eye \ its body being ncarir 
equal, and its neck and legs rnuch 
thicker and stronger in proportion ; 
this conformation gives it an air of 
strength and force, which the fierce- 
ness and singularity of its counte- 
nance conspire to render formidable. 

It is five feet and a half long, from 
the point of the bill to the extremity 
at the claws. The legs are two feet 
and a half high, from the belly to the end of the claws. The head and nrck 
together are a foot and a half ; and the largest toe, including the claw, is live 
inches long. The claw alone of the least toe, is three inches and a half in 
length. The wing is so small that it does nut appear; it being hid under the 
featliers of the back. 

'riie part, however, whidi most distinguishes this animal is the head; this, 
though small, like that of ad ostrich, does not fail to inspire some degree of 
terror. It is bare of feathers, and is in a manner armed with a helmet of 
iiorny substance, that covers ii from the root of Ihe bill to near half the head 
backwards. This helmet is black before and yellow behind. Its substance is 
very hard, being formed by the elevation of the hone of the skull ; and it 
consists of several plates, one over another, like the horn of an ox. Some have 
supposed that this was shed every year with the feathers ; but the most probable 
opinion is, that it only exloliates slowly like the beak. To the peculiar oddity 
of this natural armour may be added the colour of the eye in this animal, 
which is a bright yellow, and the globe being above an inch and a half in 
diameter, give it an air equally fierce and extraordinary. At the bottom of the 
upper eyelid, there is a row ol small ^irs, over which there is another row of 
black hair, which looks pretty much like an eyebrow. 1 he lower eyelid, which 
is the largest of the two, is furnished also with plenty of black hair. The 
hole of the ear is very large and open, being only covered with small black 
feathers. The sides of the head^ about tiie eye and ear, being destitute of rny 
covenng, are blue, except the middle of the lovyer eyelid, which is white, 'J he 
part of the bill which answers to the upper jaw in other animals, is very bard at 
the edges above, and the extremity of it like that of a turkey-cock. The end 
of the lower mandible is slightly notched, and the whole is of a greyish brown, 
except a ^reen spot on each side. As the beak admits a very wide opening 
this contributes not a little to the bird's menacing appearance. The neck is of 
a violet colour, inclining to that of slate ; and it is red behind in several places, 
but chiefly in the middle. About the middle of the neck before, at the rise of 
the large feathers, there are two processes formed by the skin, which resemble 
sonriewhat tlie gills of a cock, but that they are blue as well as red. The ski 
which covers the forepart of the breast, on wliich this bird leans and rests, is 
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bard, callous, and without feathers. The tliiffhs and leps are covered with 
feathers, and are extremely thick, strong, straight, and covered with scales of 
several shapes; but the legs are thicker a little above the foot than in any other 
place. The toes are likewise covered with scales, and are but three in number; 
for that which should be behind is wanting. The claws are of a hard solid 
substance, black without and white within. 

The same degree of vot'acionsness which we perceived in the ostrich, obtains 
as strongly here. The cassowary swallows every thing that comes within the 
capacity of its gullet. The Dutch assert that it can devour not only glass, iron, 
and stones, but even live and burning coals, without testifying the smallest fear, 
or feeling the least injury. It is said that the passage of the food through its 
gullet is performed so speedily, that even the very eggs which it has swallowed 
whole pass through it unbroken, in the same form they went down. In fact, 
the alimentary canal of this animal, as was observed above, is extremely short; 
and it may happen that many kinds of food are indigestible in its stomach, as 
wheat or currants are to man, when swallowed whole. 

The cassowary’s eggs are of a grey ash colour, inclining to green. They are 
not so large nor so round as those of the ostrich. They are marked with a 
number of little tubercles of a deep green, and the shell is not very thick. The 
largest of these is found to be hiteen inches round one way, and about twelve 
the other. 

The southern parts of the most eastern Indies seem to be the natural climate 
of the cassowary. His domain, if we may so call it, begins where that of the 
ostrich terminates. The latter has never been found beyond the Ganges ; while 
the cassowary is never seen nearer than the islands ol Randa, Sumatra, Java, 
the Molucca Islands, and the corresponding parts of the continent."^ 


• Nkw Spbciks. — A species of cassowary 
has been discovered in Holland : it is 
seven feet two inches long; (he crown of its 
head is flat, which with the neck and body 
are c.overed witli bristly feathers, varied with 


brown and grey ; its throat is nakedish, and 
of a blneish led colour; the feathers of the 
body are a little incurved at the tip; its 
wings are hardly visible ; its legs are of a 
bruwu coluui'. and its feet with three toes. 
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THE DODO 


Mankind have generally made swiftness the attribute of birds ; but the DODO 
has no title to this distinction. Instead of exciting the idea of swiftness by its 
appearance, it seems to strike the imagination as a 
thing the most unwieldy and inactive of all nature. 

Its body is massive, almost round, and covered 
with grey leathers ; it is just barely supported upon 
two short thick legs like pillars, while its head and 
neck rise from it in a mdiiner truly grotesque. 

The neck, thick and pursy, is joined to the head, 
which consists of two great chaps, that open far 
behind the eyes, which are large, black, and 
prominent; so that the animal, when it gapes, 
seems to be all mouth. The bill, therefore, is of 
an extraordinary length, not flat and broad, but 
thick, and of a bluish white, sharp at the end, 
and each chap ciooked in opposite directions. 

They resemble two pointed spoons that are laid 
together by the backs. From all this results 
a stupid and voracious physiognomy ; that is 
still more increased by a bordering of leathers 
round the root of the beak, and which give the 
appearance of a hood or cowl, and finish this 
picture of stupid deformity. Bulk, which in other 
animals implies strength, in this only contributes 
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• The Dodo. — The above wood-cut repre- 
sents a bird, of the existiMice of whose species 
a little more than two ccntuiies ago there 
appears to be no doubt, but which is now 
siijiposed to be entirely extinct. It must be 
obvious that such a fact offers some of the 
most inteicstiiig and impoitant considcia- 
tions ; and the subject, theietoie, has claimed 
the particular attention of several distin- 
guished naturalists The most complete view 
of the evidence as to the recent existence of 
the dodo is given in a paper by Mr. Duncan, 
of New College, Oxford, which is printed in 
the twelfth number of the Zoological Jour- 
nal. To this valuable article we are indebted 
for much of the following account. 

There is a painting in the British Museum 
which was presented to that institution by 
the late Mr. George Edwards ; and the his- 
tory of it is thus given in his work on birds 

“ The original picture from which this 
print of the do<lo is engraved, was drawn in 
Holland, from the living Bird, brought fiom 
St Maiuice’s Island, in the East Indies, in 
the early tunes of the discovery of the Indies, 
by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. It 
(the pictuie) was the property of the late Sir 
Hans Sloane, to the time of his death; and 
afte. wards becoming my property, I deposited 
it in the British Museum as a great curiosity . 


The above history of the picture I had fnnn 
Sii Hans Sloane. and tlie late Dr. Mortimer, 
Secietary of the Royal Society.” 

The evidence of the lormer existence of 
this bird iloes not, however, entirely rest upon 
this picture and its tuulitionary history ; fur if 
it weie so, it would be easiei to imagine that 
the aitist had invented the representation of 
some unknown creatuie, than that the S]>ecie8 
should have so utteily become lost within so 
comparatively short a time. There are three 
other represeutations of the dodo which may 
be called original ; for they are given in 
very eaily printed books, and are evidently 
not copiial one from the other, although they 
each agree in representing the sort of hood 
on the head, the eye })laced in a bare skin 
extending to the beak, the curved and swell- 
ing neck, the short heavy body, the small 
wings, the stumpy legs and diverted claws, 
and the tuft of rump ieatheis. 

The first of these pictures is given in a 
Latin work by Clusius, entitled “ Caroli Clusii 
Kxoticorum,” lib. v. punted in 1605. Ho 
says that his figure is taken from a rough 
sketch in a journal of a Dutch vojnger, who 
had seen the bird in a voyage to the Moluc- 
cas, in 1598 ; and that he himself had seen, 
at Leyden, a leg of the dodo, brought fiom 
the Mauritius. 
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to inactivity. Tlie ontrich or the cassowary arc no more able to fly than the 
animal before ns ; but then they supply that defect by their speed in running. 
The dodo seems weighed down by its own heaviness^ and has scarce strength to 
urge itself forward. It seems among birds what the sloth is among quadrupeds, 
an unresisting thing. equaUy incapable of flight or defence. It is furnished with 
wings, covered with soft ash-coloured feathers, but they are too short to assist it 
in flying. It is furnished with a tail, with a few small curled feathers ; but this 
tail is disproportioned and displaced. Its legs are too short for running, and its 
body too fat to be strong. One would take it for a tortoise that had supplied 
itscilf with the feathers of a bird ; and that thus dressed out with the instruments 
of flight, it was only still the more unwieldy. 

This bird is a native of the Isle of France ; and the Dutch, who flrst dis- 
covered it there, called it in their language the nattaeous bird, as well from its 
disgusting figure, as from the bad taste of its flesh. However, succeeding 
observers contradict this lirst report, and assert that its flesh is good and whole- 
some eating. It is a silly, simple bird, as may very well be supposed from its 
figure, and is very easily taken. Three or four dodos are enough to dine a 
hundred men. 

Whether the dodo be the same bird with that which some travellers have 
described under the bird of Nazareth, vet remains uncertain. The country from 
whence they both come is the same; their incapacity of flying is the same; the 
form of the wings and body in both are similar; but the chief difference given 
is in the colour of the feathers, which in the female of the bird of Nazareth arc 
said to be extremely beautiful ; and in the length of their legs, which in the dodo 
are short; in the other are described as long. Time and future observation must 
clear up these doubts ; and the testimony of a single witness, who shall have seen 
both, will throw more light on the subject than the reasonings of a hundred 
philosophers. 


The second represeiitatiuii is in Herlx'rt’s 
Tiavels, published in 16, '14 ^Ve subjoin Ins 
descuption of the Inrd, winch is very quaint 
and curious : — 

“ The dodo comes first to our description, 
here, and in Dygiirrois ; (and no where else, 
that ever I could see or litiare of, is gene- 
1 cited the dodo.) (A Portugiuze name it is, 
and has leference to her simpleness,) a bnd 
which foi shfipeand rareness might be called 
a Phaenix (wer’t ni Arabia;) her body is 
round mid extreame fat, her slow pace begets 
that coipulencie; few of them weigh less 
than fifty pound : better to the eye than the 
stoinack : greasie apjvetites might perhajis 
commend them, but to the indifleiently cu- 
lunis nourishment, hut piove otfensive. Let’s 
take her picture : her visage darts foith me- 
lancholy, as sensible of nature’s injury in 
Irarnnig so gieat and massie a body to be 
dnected by such small and complemeiital 
wings, as are unable to hoise her from the 
ground, serving only to prove her a bird ; 
which otherwise might be doubted of; her 
head is variously drest, the one halfe hooded 
with downy blackish feathers; the other per- 
fectly naked, of a whitish hue, as if a trans- 
parent lawue Jiad covered it : her bill is very 
iiowked and bends downwards, the thrill or 
breathing place is in the midst of it; from 
which part lo the end the coloui is a light 
gieeiie mixed with a pale yellow ; her eyes be 
round and small, and bright os diamonds; 
her cloathing is of finest down, such as you 


see in goslins : her trayne is (like a China 
heal d) of thi-ee or four short feathers; her 
legs thick, and black, and strong; her tallons 
or jiounces sharp, her stoinack fiery hot, so 
as stoius .mid non are easily digested in it; 
in tliat and shape, not a little resembling the 
Afnck Oestnehes ; but so much, as for their 
more certain difference 1 dare to give thee 
(with two others) her representation.” 

In this description there are several details 
that aie no doubt inaccurate; such as the 
iion-digesting stomach ; but the more im- 
poitant particulars agree with other evidence. 

The third representation of the dodo is in 
Williighby’s Ornithology, published about 
the end of the seventeenth century ; and this 
figure is taken from one given in a Latin 
woik on the natural and medical history of 
the East Indies, published by .Jacob Bontius, 
in 1658. This figure exactly agrees with 
that of the picture in the British Museum. 
Our great naturalist Ray, who jiublished in 
1676 and 1688, editions of Willugliby’e 
work, says, “ We have seen this bird' dried, 
or its skin stuffed, in Tratlescant’s cabinet.” 
Tiadeseaut was a person who had a very 
curious museum at Lambeth, and in his 
pnnteil catalogue we find the following item : 

Sect. 5. Birds. Dodar, from the 

island Mauritius ; it is not able to fly, being 
so big,” Tradescant’s specimen afterwards 
jiassed into the Ashmolean museum at Ox- 
ford, where it is described as existing in 1706 ; 
but having become decayed, was destioyed 
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by an order of the visiters in 1755. There is 
a beak, however, and a leg still preserved in 
the Ashmolean museum ; and there is a foot, 
also, in the British Museum, which was for- 
merly in the Museum of the Royal Society. 
We are informed by an eminent naturalist, 
that the foot at Oxford is much shorter, and 
otherwise much smaller, than the one in the 
British Museum, which shows that there 
must have been two specimens in this 
country. 

Of the former existence, therefore, of the 
dodo, there appears to be no reasonable doubt ; 
although the representations and descriptions 
of the bird may, in many respects, be inaccu- 
rate. Mr. Duncan, in answer to an applica- 
tion upon the subject made to a gentleman 
at Port Louis, in the Mauritius, learnt that 
there is a very general impression among the 
inhabitants that the dodo did exist at Rodri- 
guez, as well as in the Mauritius itself ; but 
that the oldest inhabitants have never seen 
it, nor has any specimen, or part of a speci- 
men, been procured in those islands. Mr. 
Lyell states, in the second volume of his 
Principles of Oeology, that M. Cuvier had 
showed him in Pans, a collection of fossil 
bones discovered under a bed of lava in the 
Isle of France, amongst which were some 
remains of the dodo, which left no doubt in 
the mind of that great naturalist that this 
bird was of the gallinaceous tribe, that is, of 
the same tribe as the common domestic fowl, 
the turkey and the peacock. 

In a paper on the natural afHnities that 
connect the orders and families of birds,” 
published in the Transactions of the Xaimiean 
Society, the following observations occur on 
the dodo : — 

“ Considerable doubts have arisen as to 
the present existence of the Linnsean Didua 
(Dodo) ; and they have been increased by 
the consideration of the numberless oppor- 
tunities that have latterly occurred of ascer- 
taining the existence of these birds in those 
situations, the Isles of Mauritius and Bour- 
bon, where they were originally alleged to 
have been found. That they once existed 
1 believe cannot be questioned. Besides the 
descriptions given by voyagers of undoubted 
authority, the relics of a specimen preserved 
in the public repositoiy of this country bear 
decisive record of the fact. The most pro- 
bable supposition that we can form on this 
subject is, that the race has become extinct 
in the before-mentioned islands, in conse- 
quence of the value of the bird as au article 
of food to the earlier settlers, and its inca- 
pability of escaping from pursuit. This con- 
jecture is strengthened by the consideration 
of the gradual decrease of a nearly conter- 
minous group, the Otia tarda (bustard]) of 
our British ornithology, which, from similar 
causes, we have every reason to suspect will 
shortly be lost to this country. We may, 


however, still entertain some hopes that the 
Didus may still be recovered in the south- 
eastern part of that vast continent, hitherto 
so little explored, which adjoins those islands, 
and whence, indeed, it seems to have been 
originally imported into them.” 

'I'he agency of man, in limiting the in- 
crease of the inferior animals, and in extir- 
pating certain races, was perhaps never more 
strikingly exemplified than in tne case of the 
dodo. That a species so remarkable in its 
character should become extinct, within little 
more than two centuries, so that the fact of 
its existence at all has been doubted, is a 
circumstance which may well excite our sur- 

{ irise, and lead us to a consideration of simi- 
ar changes, which are still going on from the 
same cause. These changes in our own 
country, where the rapid progress of civiliza- 
tion has compelled m^n to make incessant 
war upon many species that gave him ofi'ence, 
or that afforded him food or clothing, are 
sufficiently remarkable. The beaver was a 
native of our rivers in the time of the Anglo- 
Saxons ; but being eagerly pursued for its 
fur, had become scarce at the end of the 
ninth century, jnst in the same way as jtho 
species is now becoming scarce in North 
America. In the twelfth century its destruc- 
tion was nearly complete. The wolf is extir- 
pated, although it existed in Scotland at the 
end of the seventeenth century. The last 
bear perished in Scotland in 1057. In Isaak 
Waltou^s Angler, published soon after the 
time of Charles I., we have a dialogue be- 
tween the angler and a hunter of otters, — a 
citizen who walked into the neighbourhood 
of Tottenham, to chase the animal in the 
small rivers of Middlesex. How rarely is an 
otter now found ! The wild cat and the 
badger are seldom discovered, although they 
were formerly common ; the wild boar is 
never heard of. The eagle is now scarcely 
to be seen, except in the wildest fastnesses 
of the Highlands ; and the crane, the egret, 
and the stork, who were once the undis- 
turbed tenants of the marshes with which 
the country was covered, have fled before the 
progress of cultivation. A single bustard 
(already mentioned) is now rarely found: 
they were formerly common in our downs 
and heaths, in floclu of forty or fifty. The 
wood-grouse, which about fifty years ago 
were the tenants of the pine- forests of Scot- 
land and Ireland, are utterly destroyed. Facts 
such as these may show us that the recent 
existence, and the supposed extirpation of the 
dodo, may be supported by well-known ex- 
amples in OUT own countiy. The general 
subiect is full of interest ; — ^and those who 
wish to pursue it may refer to the ninth 
chapter of Mr. Lyell 's second volume ; and 
to a valuable memoir by Dr. Fleming, in the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, tor Ckto- 
ber, 1824. 
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CHAP. VIIX. 

Ul? RAPACIOUS BIRDS IN GENERAL.* 


There seems tc obtain a f^eneral resemblance in all the classes of nature. A.s 
among quadrupeds a part were seen to live upon the vegetable productions of 
the earth, and another part upon the flesh of each other, so among birds, som'. 
live upon vegetable food, and others by rapine, destroying all such as want 
force or swiltness to procure their safety. JBy thus peopling the woods with 
animals of different dispositions, nature has wisely provided for the multiplica- 
tion of life; since, could we suppose that there were as many animals proauced 
as there were vegetables supplied to sustain them, yet there might still be another 
class of animals formed, which could find a sumcicnt sustenance by feeding 
upon such of the vegetable feeders as happened to fall by the course of nature. 
Hy this contrivance, a greater nunaberuill be sustained upon the whole; for 
the numbers would be' but very thin, were every creature a candidate for the 
same food. Thus by supplying a variety of appetites, nature has also multi- 
plied life in her productions. 

In thus varying their appetites, nature has also varied the form of the animal : 
and while she has given some an instinctive passion for animal food, she has 
also furnished them with powers to obtain it. All land-birds of the rapacious 
kinds are furnished with a large head, and a strong crooked beak, notched at 
the end, for the purpose of tearing their prey. They have strong short legs, 
and sharp crooked talons for the purpose of seizing it. I'heir bodies are formed 
for war, being fibrous and muscular; and their wings for swiftness of fliglit, 
being well feathered and expansive. The sight of such as prey by day is asto- 
nishuiglj^ quick ; and such as ravage by night have their sight so fitted as to see 
objects in darkness with extreme precision. 

Tlieir internal parts are equally formed for the food (hey seek for. Their 
stomach is simple and membranous, and WTapped in fat to increase the powers 
of digestion ; and their intestines are short and glandular. As their food is 
succulent and juicy, they want no length of intestinal tube to form it into proper 
nourishment. ^ Their food is flesh, which does not require a slow digestion, to 
be converted into a similitude of substance to their own. 

Thus formed for war, they lead a life of solitude and rapacity. They inhabit, 
by choice, the most lonely places and the most desert mountains. They make 
their nests in the clefts of rocks, and on the highest and most inaccessible trees 
of the forest. Whenever they appear in the cultivated plain, or the warbling 
grove, it is only for the purposes of depredation ; and are gloomy intruders on 
tiie general joy of the landscape. They spread terror wherever they approach : 
all that variety of music winch but a moment before enlivened the grove,’ at 
their appearing is instantly at an end: every order of lesser birds seek for 
safety, either by concealment or flight; and some are even driven to take pro- 
tection with man, to avoid their less merciful pursuers. 

It would indeed be fatal to all the smaller race of birds, if, as they are weaker 
than all, they were also pursued by all ; but it is contrived wisely for their safety 
that every order of carnivorous birds seek only for such as are of the size most 
approaching their own. The eagle flies at the bustard or the pheasant; (he 
sparrow-hawk pursues the thrush and the linnet. Nature has provided that 

• Rapaciovs- Birds. — The animals of this ones at a brood, and the female is mostly 
order are oil carnivorous: they associate in larger than the male. They consist of v id- 
pairs, build their nests in the most lofty situ* tures. eagles, hawks, and owls, 
ations, and produce gcuerully foui young 
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each species should make war only on such as are furnished with adequate 
means of escape. The smallest birds avoid their pursuers by the extreme ajji- 
lity rather than the swiftness of their fliglit ; for every order would soon be at 
an end if the eagle, to its own swiftness of wing, added the versality of the 
sparrow. 

Another circumstance, which tends to render the tyranny of these animals 
more supportable, is, that they are less fruitful than otlipr birds *, breeding but 
few at a time. Those of the larger kind seldom produce above four eg^s, often 
but two ; those of the smaller kinds, never above six or seven. The pigeon, it 
is true, that is their prey, never breeds above two at a time; but then she breeds 
every month in the year. The carnivorous kinds only breed annually, and, of 
consequence, their fecundity is small in comparison. 

As they are fierce by nature, and are diflicult to be tamed, so this fierceness 
extends even to their young, which they force from the nest sooner than birds 
of the gentler kind. Other birds seldom forsake their joung till able completely 
to provide for themselves; the rapacious kinds expel them from the nest at a 
time when they still should protect and support them. This severity to their 
young proceeds from the necessity of providing for themselves. All animals 
that, by the conformation of their stomach and intestines, are obliged to live 
upon flesh and support themselves by prey, though they may be mild when 
young, soon become fierce and mischievous by the very habit of using those 
arms with which they are supplied by Nature. As it is only by the destruction 
of other animals that they can subsist, they become more furious every day, and 
even the parental feelings are overpowered in their general habits of cruelty. 
If the power of obtaining a supply be difficult, the old ones soon drive their 
brood from the nest to shift for themselves, and often destroy them in a fit oi 
fury caused by hunger. 

Another etiect of this natural and acquired severity is, that almost all birds of 
prey are unsociable. It has long been observed by Aristotle, that all birds with 
crooked beaks and talons are solitary: like quadrupeds of the cat kind, they 
lead a lonely, wandoriug life, and are united only in pairs by that instinct which 
overpowers their rapacious Iiabits of enmity with all other animals. As the 
male and female are otlen necessary to each other in their pursuits, so they 
sometimes live together; but, except at certain seasons, they most usually prowl 
alone; and, like robbers, enjoy in solitude the fruits of their plunder. 

All birds of prey are remarkable for one singularity, for whicli it is not easy to 
account. All the males of these birds are about a third less, and weaker than 
the females: contrary to what obtains among quadrupeds, among whicdi the 
males are alwa}S the largest and boldest; from tliencc the male is called, by 
falconers, a tarvel — that is, a tierce or third less than the other. 'Fhe reason oi 
this difierence cannot proceed from the necessity of a larger body in the female 
for the purposes of breeding, and that her volume is thus increased by the quan- 
tity of her eggs ; i’or in other birds, that breed much faster, and that lay in much 
greater proportion, such as the hen, the duck, or the pheasant, the male is by 
much the largest of the two. Whatever be the cause, certain it is that the 
females, as Willughby expresses it, are of greater size, more beautiful and 
lovely for shape and colours, stronger, more fierce and generous, than the males 
— whether it may be that it is necessary for the female to be thus superior, as it 
is incumbent upon her to provide, not only for herself, but her young ones also. 

These birds, like quadrupeds of the carnivorous kind, are all lean and meagre. 
Tlieir tlesh is stringy and ill-tasted, soon corrupting, and tinctured with the 
flavour of that animal food upon which they subsist. Neverdieless, Belonius 
asserts that many people admire the flesh of the vulture and falcon, and dress 
them for eating when they meet with any accident that unfits them for the chase. 
He asserts that the osprey, a species of the eagle, when young, is excellent food ; 
but he contents himself with advising us to breed these birds up for our pleasure 
rather iu the field than for the table. 

Of land birds of a rapacious nature there are five kinds. Tlie eagle kind ; the 
hawk kind; the vulture kind; the horned; the screech-owl kind. Fhe distinc- 
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tive marks of this class are taken from their claws and beak; their toes are 
separated ; their leps are feathered to the heel; their toes are four in number — 
three before, one behind; their beak is short, thick, and crooked. 

'I’he eagle kind is distinguished from the rest by his beak, which is sir .ight 
till towards the end, when it begins to hook downwards. 

The vulture kind is distinguished by the head and neck; he is without feathers. 

'Fhe hawk kind by the beak ; being hooked from the very root. 

horned owl by the feathers at the base of the bill standing forwards, and 
by some feathers on the head that stand out, resembling horns. 

'I’he screech-owl, by the feathers at the base of the bill standing forward, and 
being without horns. A description of one in each kind will serve for all the 
rest.^ 


* Poi.vfireiZERs. — The Mohammufldn 
Arabs of the desert, M’hen they cannot pro- 
cure water to ])LM'foiin the stated ablutions 
enjoined by the Koran, have recourse to dry 
sand, with which they lub their bodies as a 
substitute ; and it is no doubt as a substitute 
lor Wtishing that some lurds, thence culled 
pulverizers ( Pm / oiaa lores'), are loud of squat- 
ting 111 dust and hustling it into then feathers, 
Paged larks may thus bo seen lulibing their 
bie*Lsts amongst the diy mould at the side of 
their withered turf with the utmost eagerness. 
A hasty observer might pciliajis be led to 
conclude that this was done willi the design 
ol looking for insects ; but (he eye of the bud 
diu cted away Irom the spot and expiessive of 
inward plea.sure, would show him that such a 
conjecture could not be suppoited. A more 
familiar instance of pulverizing may be ob- 
seivcd 111 the barn -door lowl, even the iiii- 
Hedgcd chickens of which we have obseivcd 
niiiddliiig in the dust by instinct, it should 
seem, as they were too young to have learned 
the jnactice from expeneiice or by imitation. 
Now, had the feathers of these pulverizers 
been jireviousl}' sinearisl with any unctm)u.s 
matter, such as that in the lump-glund, the 
dust would have adheied, and thus tended to 
soil rather than to cleansc.thein. The design 
wiHi which these buds hustle amongst dust 
is supposed to be to suttbeate or banish the 
bird-lice ( iVVrmi), with which most biids are 
infested ; on the same principle as swine wal- 
low in the miie, and as the rhinoceios and 
elephant m Nubia mil themselves in mud to 
del end themselves fiom the terrible breeze- tly 
called zimb. Be this ns it may, we have not 
ohseived biids, aflei pulveiizing, employed in 
combing the dust out of then feathers with 


their bills ; they seem, on the contraiy, to pie- 
fer its reinaitung. 

This cm ions subject may be illustrated by 
a circumstance observed by thp traveller just 
ipioteil, in an eagle (Gyj>aetos barbatnSj 
Stori) which he shot in Abyssinia. “ Upon 
laying hold,” says he, of his monstrous car- 
cass, 1 was not a little surprised at seeing my 
hands covered and tinged with yellow ]>owder 
or dust. On turning him upon his belly and 
exauiiniug the feathers of ht« back, they idso 
produced a dust, the colour of the featliers 
there. This dust was not m small quantities; 
tor, upon striking the breast, the yellow pow- 
der dew in full greater quantity than from a 
haii-diesser's powder-puff. The feathers of 
the belly aiwl breast, which were of u gold 
colour, did nut apjiear to have anything ext la- 
ordiiiury in their formation; but (he laige 
feathers in tlie shoulder and wings seemed 
ai>parently to be fine tubes, which, iijioii pies- 
sure, scatteied this dust iijion tlic finer pait of 
the leather; but tliis was biown, the colour of 
tlu* leathers of the back. Upon the side of 
the wing, the nbs or haul jiait of the featheis 
seemed to be baie, as if worn ; or, 1 ratlier 
think, were renewing themselves, having 
helore fiiiled in their functions. What is the 
reason ol this extraordinary provision of na- 
ture, it is not in my power to determine. As 
it IS an unusual one, it is probably meant for 
a delenco against the clunate, in favoui of 
birds which live in those almost inaccessible 
heights of a country doomed, even iii its low- 
est paits, to several months’ excessive rain.” 
A powdering ol dust, liowever, we may remaik 
ill refeience to this conjecture, would seem to 
he n bad protection against a heavy shower. 
— Habits ok Binns. 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE EAGLE AND ITS AFFINITIES. 

The Golden Eagle is the largest and the noblest of all those birds that have 
received the name of Eagle. It weighs 
above twelve pounds, its length is three 
feet ; the extent of its wings, seven feet 
four inches ; the bill is three inches long, 
und of a deep blue colour; and the eye 
of a hazel colour. The sight and sense 
of smelling are very acute. The head 
and neck -arc clothed with narrow, sharp- 
pointed feathers, and of a deep brown 
colour, bordered with tawny ; but those 
on the crown of the head, in very old 
birds, turn grey. The whole body, above 
as well as beneath, is of a daik bn^wn ; 
and the feathers of the back are finely 
clouded with a deeper shade of the same. 

I'he wings, when clothed, reach to the 
end ol the tail. The cpdll feathers are of 
a chocolate colour, the shafts v^hltc. "Idie 
tail is of a deep brown, iriegularly barred 
and blotched with an obscure ash-colour, 
and usually white at the roots of the fea- 
thers. The legs are yellow, short, and 
very strong, being three inches in cir- 
cumference, and feathered to the very CThcGuiiU-u Eagio.) 

feet. The toes are covered with large 

scales, and armed with the most formidable claws, the middle of which arc two 
inches long. 

In the rear of this terrible bird follow the ^{ing-tailcd Eagle, (lie Common 
Eagle, the Bald Eagle, the W^hite Eagle, the Kough footed Kagh', tl»e Erne, 
the Black Eagle, the Osprey, the Sea b-agle, and the Crowned Eagle. These, 
and others that might be added, form dillerent shades in this fierce family ; but 
have all the same rapacity, the same general form, the same habits, and the 
same manner of bringing up their young. 

In general, these birds are found in mountainous and ill-peopled countries, 
and breed among the loftiest cliffs. They choose those places which are remotest 
from man, upon whose possessions they but seldom make their deiircdations, 
being contented rather to follow the wild game in the forest than to risk their 
safety to satisfy their hunger. 

This fierce animal ma/ be considered among birds as the lion among quadru- 
peds ; and in many respects they have a stroiig similitude to each other. They 
are both* possessed of force, and an emnire over their fellows of the forest. — 
Equally magnanimous, they disdain smaller plunder; and only pursue animals 
vvortliy the conquest. It is not till after having been long provoked, by the 
( lies of the rook or the magpie, that this generous bird thinks fit to punish them 
with death : the eagle, also, disdains to share the plunder of another bird, and 
will lake up with no otlier prey but that which he has acquired by his own pur- 
suits. How hungry s,>ever he may be, he never stoops to carrion; and when 
saliated, he never returns to the same carcass, but leaves it for other animals, 
more rapacious and less delicate than he. Solitary, like the lion, he keeps th« 
desert to himself alone : it is as extraordinary to see two pairs of eagles in the 
same mountain as two lions in the same forest. They keep separate, to find a 
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more ample supply ; and consider the quantity of their game as the best proof 
of (heir doinininii. Nor docs the similitude of these animals stop here : they 
have both sparkling eyes, and nearly of the same colour ; their claws are of the 
same form, their breath equally strong, and their cry equally loud and terrifying. 
Jb ed both for war, they are enemies of all society : alike fierce, proud, and inca- 
pable ’of being easily tamed. It requires great patience and much art to tame 
an eagle ; and even though taken young, and brought under by long assiduity, 
yet still it is a dangerous domestic, and often turns its force against its master 
When brought into the field for the purposes of fowling, the falconer is never 
sure of its attachment: that innate pride and love of liberty still prompt it to 
legain its native solitudes ; and the moment the falconer sees it, when let loose, 
first stoop towards the ground and then rise perpendicularly into the clouds, he 
gives lip all his former labour for lost — quite sure of never beholding his late 
jinsoner more. Sometimes, however, they are brought to have an attachment 
tor their feeder: they are then highly serviceable, and liberally provide for his 
pleasures and support. When the falconer lets them go from his hand, (Ley 
play about and hover round him till (heir game presents, which they see at an 
immense distance, and pursue with certain destruction. 

Of all animals the eagle flies highest ; and from thence the ancients have 
given him the epithet of the Bird ot Heaven. Of all others, also, he has the 
quickest eye ; but his sense of smelling is far inferior to that of the vulture. 
He never pursues, therefort^, but in sight; and when he has seized his prey, he 
sloops from his height, as if to examine its weight, always laying it on the 
ground before he carries it off. As his wing is very powerful, yet, as he has 
but little siqipleness in the joints of the leg, he finds it difficult to rise when 
down ; however, if not instantly pursued, he finds no difficulty in carrying iff 
gtH'se and cranes. He also carries away hares, lambs, and kids; and often 
destroys fawns and calves to drink their blood, and carries a part of their flesh 
to his retreat. Infants themselves, when left unattended, have been destroyed 
by tlit‘se rapacious creatures ; which probably gave rise to the fable of Gany- 
mede’s being snatched up by an eagle to heaven. 

All instance is recorded in Scotland of two children being carried off by 
cagdes; but fortunately they received no hurt by the way; and,' the eagles 
being pursued, the children were restored unhurt out of the nests to the affrighted 
parents. ^ 

The eagle is thus at all times a formidable neighbour, but peculiarly when 
bringing up its young. It is then that the female, as well as the male, exert all 
tiicir force and industry to supply their young, Smith, in his History of Kerry, 
n l.ites (hat a poor man in (hat country got a comfortable subsistence for his 
tamily, during a summer of famine, out of an eagle’s nest, by robbing the eaglets 
ol food, which was plentifully supplied by the old ones. He protracted their 
assiduity beyond the lUiual time by clipping the wings and retarding the flight 
of (he young; and very probably, also, as I have known myself, by so tying 
tlu'm as to UK reuse their cries, which is always found to increase the parent’s 
despatc ii to procure them provision. Jt was lucky, however, that the old eagles 
did not surprise the countryman as he was thus employed, as their resentment 
might have been dangerous. 

It happened some time ago, in the same country, that a peasant resolved to 
rob the nest of an eagle that had built in a small island in the beautiful lake ot 
Killarricy. He accordingly stripped, and swam in upon the island while the 
old ones were away ; and, robbing the nest of its young, he was preparing to 
swim back, with the eaglets tied in a siring; but, while he was yet up to his 
ciiin in the water, the old eagles returned, and, missing their young, quickly 
fell upon the plunderer, and, in spite of all his resistance, despatched him witk 
tlieir beaks and talons. 

* Ankcuotk. — A g(‘utl email, whu liveil in f.iult, to lull with a horse-whip. About a 
tlu* south of Scotland, had, not many ye.iis week altei wauls, the man chanced to stoop 
ngcf, a tmne eagle, which the keeper one d.iy within leach ol his chain, when the eiiiaged 
injudiciously thought jiropci, tin some petty animal, recollecting the late insult, flew in Ins 
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In orfler to extirpate these pernicious birds, there is a law in the Orkney 
islands which entitles any person that kills an eagle to a hen out of every hou 
in the parish in which the plunderer is killed.^ 

The nest^f the eagle is usually built in the most inaccessible cliff of the roc 


and often shielded from 
the weather by some jut- 
ting crag that hangs over 
it. Sometimes, however, 
it is wholly exposed to the 
winds, as well sideways as 
above ; for the nest is flat, 
though built with great 
labour. It is said that the 
same nest serves the eagle 
during life ; and indeed 
the pains bestowed in 
forming it seems to ar- 
gue as much. In tliis Ihe 
female eagle deposits her 
eggs, which seldom ex- 
ceed two at a time in 
the larger species, and 
not above tnree in the 
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smallest. It is said that she hatches them in thirty days; but frequently, 
even of this small number of eggs, a part is addled ; and it is extremely rare to 
find three eaglets in the same nest. It is asserted that, as soon as the young 
ones are somewhat grown, the mother kills the most feeble or the mo.st voracious. 
Jf this happens, it must proceed only from the necessities of the parent, wlio is 
incapable of providing for their support, and is content to sacrifice a part to the 
wellare of all. 


face with 80 much fury and violence, that he 
was terribly wounded, but was luckily driven 
so far back with the blow as to be out of all 
further danger. The screams of the eagle 
alarmed the family, who found the man lying 
at some distance covered with blood, and 
equally stunned with the fright and the fall. 
The animal was still pacing and screaming 
m a manner not less formidable than majestic. 
It was even dreaded whether, in ho violent a 
Mge, he might not break loose ; which, indeed, 
foi tunately perhaps for them, he did, just as 
tliey withdrew* and thus escaped for ever, 

* IJitiTisH Eagles. — Eagles are now of 
laie ocelli rence in the greater pait of the 
island of Great Britain, the influence of man 
having expelled them from their pristine 
haunts. It is only in the remote solitude of 
the Highlands and isles of the north-west 
coasts of Scotland, and in the wilds of North 
Ireland, that they occur in something like 
the uiiginal proportion which, in the wild 
state ot the country, they l»oio to its other 
inhabitants. Even there the ingenuity of 
man has brought liavoc among them ; but in 
the inaccessiide haunts of the pmcipitous 
mountains, and on the awful height of the 
niaritime chfls, the eagles of the iioith still 
real then yoong in defiance of all the elements 
ot (U’sli iiction. Only two species of eagle 
have been ascertained to leside in this coun- 


try — these two are the Golden Eagle and 
White-tailed Eagle. 

The Go/den Eagle is of rarer occuiTence 
than the white-tailed Qagle ; when of full size, 
it often measures eight feet from the tip of one 
wing <1 the other. Its prey is grouse, hares, 
lambs, &c., and it nestles in the inland cliffs, 
making an enormous nest of sticks, heath, 
grass, wool, and heather. It lays two eggs. 

The fVhile-tuUedy or Cinereous Eagle, is a 
less active bird than the former, although its 
equal in strength and size. It is much more 
common than the other. It feeds on all* sorts 
of carrion, likewish fish. It does not, of 
course, dive, hut jKiunccs on the fish when 
they come to the suiface. In the seas of the 
northern part of Scotland vast quantities of 
fish, herring, cod, and dog-fish, come to the 
surface ; and, in shallow rivulets, trout and 
salmon swarm, an easy capture for this bird. 
Eagles are very destructive to lambs ; but, 
owing to their unwieldiness and inactivity, 
they seldom attempt to carry them off', except 
from an eminence. From a flat surface, an 
eagle rises with great difficulty, and not until 
after repeated flappings of its wings, but in 
the air it exhibits great facility of motion. 
Nothing can be more splendid than the sweep 
of an eagle : it is majestic to a degree while 
scouring the mountains in search of its 
piey 4 On these occasions they fly in gieat 
circles. 
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Such are the general charactcristicg and habitudes of the eagle ; however, in 
Rome these habitudes differ, as the sea eagle and the osprey live chielly upon 
fish, and consequently build their nests on the sea-shore, and by the sides of 
rivers, on the ground among reeds ; and often lay three or four eggs, rather less 
than those of a hen, of a white elliptical form. They catch their prey, which 
is chiefly fish, by darting down upon them from above. The Italians compare 
the violent descent of uiese birds on their prey, to the fall of lead into water, 
and call them Aqiiila Piorobina, or the Leaden Eagle. 

Nor IS the Bald Eagle, which is an inhabitant of North Carolina, less remark- 
able for habits peculiar to itself. These birds breed in that country all the year 
round. When the eaglets are just covered with down, and a sort of white 
woolly feathers, the female eagle lays again. Tliese eggs are left to be hatched 
by the warmth of the young ones that continue in the nest ; so that the flight of 
one brood makes room for the next that are but just hatched. These birds fly 
very heavily, so that they cannot overtake their prey, like others of the same 
denomination. To remedy this, they often attend a sort of fishing-hawk, which 
they pursue, and strip the plunderer of its prey.* This is the more remarkable, 
as this hawk flies svviftcr than they. These eagles also generally attend upon 
fowlers in the winter; and when any birds are wounded, they are sure to be 
seized by the eagle, though they may fly from the fowler. This bird will often 
also pfeal young pigs, and carry them alive to the nsst, which is composed of 
twigs, sticks, ann rubbish ; it is large enough to fill the body of a cart, and is 
commonly full of bones half eaten and putrid flesh, the stench of which is inlo- 

Icrable-t 

* Fisiiinq Birds. — ^T he man of-war birds, where these birds congregate in great num- 
or sea- hawks, {PvUcanus Jqmla^') are seldom bei>, he struck some oi them with a cane on 
or never seen far distant from land ; the male the hack of the head, and the disgorgement 
birds arc black, and have a red pouch ; the of the fish they had swallowed immediately 
females have a white bieast, and aie destitute took place. 

of the poucli. lu jirocuiing fish for their The use of the pouch in the man-of-war 
food, these birds prefer seizing it from the hawk will l>e an interesting subject for inves- 
boobies and gaimets instead of catching it tigatiou : why it should be found in the male, 
themselves. To attain this oliject, the sea- and not in the female, is curious. One of 
hawk hovers about the ganiiet, (which is the the oflficeis at the Island of Ascension replied 
bird most usually selected tor ut^ck,) and in answer to an inquiry, that the ixiuch was 
darting rapidly down, strikes him on the back larger in size during the bleeding season, 
of the head, which causes liim to disgorge The adjutant-bird of India has also a pouch, 
his prey, which is seized by the hawk with which has been the subject of a commiinica- 
aii inconceivable rapidity before it reaches tion from Dr. Adams, published in the Trau- 
the water, and ho afterwards soars aloft to sactions of the Medical and Physical Society 
Look out for another object of attack. It is of Calcutta, but his hypotheses are ver\^ lu- 
iMt an uncommon circumstance to observe a conclusive. Mr. Rooke mentioned at Oahu 
single gannet selected fiom a flock, and come (Sandwich Islands) that he had seen these 
out to ne the subject of attack, as if he had birds on the reefs, and on his approacliing 
been called by the hawk in preference to the them, they were obliged to disgorge a quan- 
others. The gannet, however, maumuvrea to tity of half-digested fish bcloie they could 
avoid the blow by darting about, lowering rise ; they then inflated the pouch to a large 
himself from his elevation in the air at every size, and running along to windward, soared 
dart, and raising his beak in a perpendicular in the air. The inflation of the |)ouch is 
direction, eludes the blow of the hawk from somewhat contradictory to the knowledge we 
behind, and frequently both fall into the have of the anatomy of the part. The opi- 
water j the hawk only having the advantage nion Mr. George Bennett inclined to adopt 
over the gannet when hovering in the air, the is, that the pouch may be used during the 
latter escapes. At the Island of Ascension, breeding season to seciete or prepare food for 
where these birds ate common, the method the yo-uig: for the piesent, however, we must 
practised by the hawks to oblige the ganuuts consider its use os unknown. — A hcana ov 
to disgorge their prey was tried by a gentle- Sciences, IHifJ. 
man who lately visited the island : he had 

seen the attack of the liawk on the gannet, t Mode of Destroying Eagi.es— In 
and the successful result. When he visihd tliose pait.s of the Highlands of Siotluml 
that part of the island named “ tlie Pan,” where eagles aie imuieigus, and where they 
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commit great ravages among the young lambs, 
the following are the methods used to destioy 
them : — When the nest hajipens to be in a 
jilace situated in the direction of a peipendi- 
ciilar from the edge of the cliff* above, a bun- 
dle of dry heath, or grass, inclosing a burning 
pe.it, is let down into it. In other cases, a 
person is let down by means of a iojh*, which 
IS held above by four or five men, and con- 
trives to destroy the eggs or the } oung Some- 
times eagles have their nests in ])Uces inac- 
cessible without a rope, and instances are 
known of persons frequenting tliese nests for 
the purpose of canying off the prey which 
the eagle ^ carry to their 3’oung. A veij' pie- 
valoiit method to destroy them, is the follow- 
ing : — In a place not far from a nest, or a 
lock on which eagles lepose at night, 01 on 
the face of a hill which they are observed to 
sLour in search of jivey, a pit is dug, a tew 
fi“et 111 depth, of sulficient size to a<lmit a 
\iiiin. The pit is then, covered with sticks 
and pieces of turf, the latter not cut m the 
vicinity — eagles, like other cowauls, being 
veiy wary and cautious, for they do not pos- 
sess at all the courage attributed to them. A 
.small hole is formed at the end ol the pit, 
thiough which bustles the muzzle of a gun, 
while at another end an opening is left to 
admit a featheiless bqied A caicass of a 
sheep or dog is placed about fifteen yards 
from the muzzle, and when the eagle pounces 
on the cariion, he is killed. Multitudes are 
sliot 111 this manner in Scotland. The liead, 
claws, and quills are kept by the sliepheids, 
to be piesented to the stewaid of the estate, 
and a premium of four or five shillings is 
awaided on the occasion. — M‘Gili>ivhay — 
Kuin. Lit. Gazette, 

CuuRAQE OF THE Eadi.e.— Of the many 
alisurd stories told of eagles, tlie following, 
i'V Von Biich, IS not the least reniaikahle. 
“ We learned,” says he, “ with astonishment, 
tli.it eagles were very much dreaded on these 
Inlands; for they are not contented with 
l.iinbs, and smallei animals, but even attack 
ux<>n and not unfi etpiently master them ! 
The manner of their attack is so sinj^ular 
tliat we should have doubted ihe tiuth of the 
account, if we had not heaid it .so circum- 
st.uil tally and distinctly confirmed to us, in 
the same terms, at places a great distance 
fiom each other. The eagle plunges itself 
into the waves, and after being completely 
dienched, lolls itself among the sand on the 
shore till its wings are quite covered with 
sand It then rises into the air, and hoveis 
over its unfortunate victim. When it is close 
to it, it shakes its wings, and throws stones 
and sand u»to the e}es of the ox, and com- 
pletes the teiioi of the animal by blows from 
its powerful wings. The hlinded oxen run 
about quite raving, and at length fall down 
completely exhausted, 01 dash themselves to 


death from some clifi*. The e.Tgle then man- 
gles iiudisturbed the fruits ol its victory. ’ 

If this tale he tiue, the Norwegian eagles 
must be very difl'eient from ouis m couiage 
and sagacity; for the British eagles are so 
cowardly that they do not even ventuie to 
defend their nests against a solitary rocks- 
man, dangling upon a lope, like a spider upon 
a thiead, and so weak, that they never at- 
tempt to carry off a lamb unless in windy 
weathei and from an eminence. As to eagles 
])lungii)g into the waves with the view of 
getting drenched, we aie very certain that 
tliey would be very sony to play such pianks ; 
for eveiybcKly knows that, for a dienched 
bird, it is us impos.sible to fly as for a diuukeii 
man to thiead a needle. — Eo. 

Ring-tail Eagle. — Tins noble bird, in 
strength, spint, and activity, lanks among 
the fiist of its tribe. It is found, though 
sp.iiingly dispersed, over the whole tempeuite 
and arctic regions, paiticulaily the l.itter ; 
bleeding on high piecipitous locks, always 
preferiuig a mountaimnis country. 

The tail of the feathei-s of this bird aie 
highly valued by the vaiious tribes of Ame- 
iicau Indians tor ornamenting their calumets, 
or pipes of peace. 

Pennant iiiloims us, that the independent 
T.irt.us tram this eagle foi the chase of hares, 
foxes, wolves, antelopes, &c., and that they 
esteem the featheis of the tail the best lor 
jiluming their arrows. The img-tail eagle is 
characteiized by all as a geneioiis, spirited, 
docile bird; and vaiious extrauidmuiy inci- 
dents are related of it. 

The nng-tail eagle is found in Kus.sia, 
Swifzeilaml, Germany, Fiance, Scotland, and 
in the no^ein paits of Ameiica, As Maico 
polo, in his description of the customs of the 
Tartars, seems to allude to this species ; it 
may be said to inhabit the whole circuit of the 
aictic regions ol the globe. The golden eagle, 
on the coiitiary, is said to he found only in 
tire more warm and temjieiate countnes ol tl« 
ancient continent. Lalei discoveries, however, 
have ascertained it to he also an inhabitant of 
the United States, — American Ornitiiol. 

T41E Bird of Washington. — To the eagle 
tribe we may add here a species of sea eaj^e, 
which M. Audubon has called the Bird ol* 
Wa.shington. He says : — 

'‘It was on a winter’s evening, in the 
month of Feliruaiy, 1814 , that, for the first 
time in my life, I had an opportunity of 
seeing this lare and noble bud, and never 
shall 1 foiget tlie delight it gave me. We 
were on a trading voyage, iiscending the 
Upper Mississippi, — the keen winter bl.ist% 
whistled over our heads, and tfie cold fiom 
which I suffered had, in a gieat degree, ex- 
tinguished the deep inteiest which, at other 
seasons, tins river has been wont to awake in 
me. I lay stretched beside our patiuon ; the 
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Bafyfy of the carj^o was forgotten, and the 
only thing that callod foith my attention was 
llie multitude of ducks, of different species, 
accompanied by vast flocks of swans, which 
frnvn time to time would pass us. My pa- 
trooii, a Canadian, had been engaged many 
years in the fur trade : he was a man of much 
intelligence, who, perceiving that these birds 
had engaged my cuiiosity, seemed only 
anxious to find some new object to divert 
me. The sea eagle flew over us. * How 
loitunate I’ he exclaimed ! ‘ this is what I 
could have wished. Look, sii ! the great 
eagle, and the only one I have seen since I 
lett the lakes.’ 1 was instantly on my feet, 
and, having observed it attentively, concluded, 
as I lost it in tlie di.stance, that it was a spe- 
cies ipiite new to me. 

“ The sea eagle of Amciica is full one- 
fouilh larger in size than any female speci- 
men of the other kind I evei met with, old or 
young. In the United States, from Massa- 
chusetts to Louisiana on the seahoavd, or as 
high as the mouth of the Missouri to the 
noith-west, (I speak only of the extent of 
toiinlry 1 have vl^^ted, and where I have seen 
llum,j these birds are very laie. This will 
a])pear to all, when I say that during my 
many long peiegnnations more than eight or 
nine 1 never lound, and only one nest. Two 
yeais had gone by since ilie discovery of the 
nest, in fiiiitless excursions ; hut my wishes 
were no longer to remain iin gratified. In 
returning fiom the little village of Henderson, 
to the house of Hr. R , about a mile dis- 

tant, I saw one vise from a small mclosure 
not a liundreil yards before me, wheie tlie 
doctor had a few days before slaughtered 
some hogs, and alight upon a low tree blanch- 
ing over the road. I prejiaied my double- 
ban elled piece, which 1 constantly cany, and 
went slowly and cautiously towards him; — 
(piite fearless, he awaited my ap[noach, look- 
ing upon me with an undaunted eye. 1 fiicd, 
and lie fell ; before I reached him he was 
dead. With wliat delight I surveyed this 
magnificent bud ! Had the finest salmon 
ever pleased him as lie did me ? Never. I 
ran and presented him to my friend. The 
doctor, who was an experienced hunter, ex- 
amined the bud with much satisfaction, and 
fiankly acknowledged he had never befoie 
seen or hcaid of it. 

The name I chose for this new species of 
eagle, ‘ The Riid of Washington,’ may, by 
some, be considered as preposterous and 
unfit; but, being indisputably the noblest of 
the genus known to naturalists, 1 trust it will 
he allowed to retain it. To those, however, 
who may be curious to know iny reasons, I 
can only say, that as the New World gave me 
hath and liberty, the great man who insured 
its independence is next to my heart ; he had 
such true nobility of mind, and honest, gene- 


rous feeling, as is seldom possessed. He 
was brave — so is the eagle; and his name, 
extending from pole to pole, lesembles the 
majestic soarings of the mightiest of the 
feathered tribe. 

“ The flight of this bird is very different 
from that of the white-headed eagle, encir- 
cling more diameter than the lattei ; — whilst 
sailing, keeping nearer to the land and the 
surface of the water; — and when about to 
dive for fish, falling in a circuitous spiral 
manner, as if with an intention of checking 
all retreating movement which its prey might 
attempt, and only when within a few yards 
darting upon it. The fish-hawk often does 
the same. When lising with a fish, they fly 
to a considciable distance, forming, in their 
line of course and that of the water, a very 
acute angle, something not exceeding thirty 
degrees, when seveial hundred yaids distant 
from the spot emerged from. 

The glands containing the oil used for 
the purpose of lubricating the surface of the 
plumage were, in the specimen here repre- 
sented, extremely laige ; the contents had the 
appeal ance of hog’s fat which had been 
melted and become rancid. This bird makes 
more copious use of that substance than the 
white-headed eagle, or any of the Falco genua, 
except the fish-hawk ; — the whole jilumago 
looking, upon close examination, as if it had 
icceived a general coating of a thin, clear 
dilution of gum-arabic, and presenting less 
of the downy gloss exhibited on the upper 
part of the bald-headed eagle’s plnm.ige. 
The male bud weiglis 1*1 lbs. aiondnpois; 
measures tt. 7 m in length, and 10 ft. 2 in. 
in ( xtont Tlie upper mandible 3^^ m , dark 
blnisli black : it is, howevei, the same colour 
foi half its length, turning into yellow towaids 
the mouth, which is snnounded with a thick 
yellow skin. Mouth, blue ; tongue, the same ; 
cere, greenish yellow ; eye, huge, of a fine 
chestnut colour ; iris, black, the whole piu- 
tected above by a broad, strong, bony, carti- 
laginous substance, giving the eye the appear- 
ance of being much sunk. Loies, lightish 
blue, with much strong recumbent hair ; 
upper part of the head, neck, back, scapulare, 
rump, tail coverts, feuiorals, and tail feathers, 
daik, coppeiy, glossy hiown ; thioat, fiont of 
the neck, breast, and belly, iich blight cinna- 
mon colour ; — the feathers of the whole of 
which are lung, naiiow, sharp-pointed, of a 
haiiy texture, each daslied along the centre 
with the brown of the back ; the wings, when 
closed, reich within an inch and a half of the 
end of the tail feathers, which are very broad 
next the body. Lesser coverts, rusty iron 
giey, form ng with that colour an elongated 
oval, reaching from the shoulders to the lower 
end of the secondaries, gradually changing 
to the brovini of the back as it meets the sca- 
pulars. I'he secondaries of the last middle 
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We migfht now come to speak of the vulture kind, as they hold the next rank 
to the eagle ; but we are interrupted in our method, by the consideration of an 
enormous bird, whose place is not yet ascertained ; as naturalists are in doubt 
whether to refer it to the eagle tribe, or to that of the vulture. Its great strcngtii, 
force, and vivacity, mi^ht plead for its place among the former ; the baldness 
of its head and neck might be thought to degrade it among the latter. In this 
nucertainty, it will be enough to describe the bird by the lights we have, and 
leave future historians to settle its rank in the feathered creation. Indeed, if 
size and strength combined with rapidity of flight and rapacity, deserve pre- 
eminence, no bird can be put in competition with it.^ 

THE CONDOR possesses, in a higher degree than the eagle, all the 
qualities that render it formidable, not only to the feathered kind, but to beasts, 
and even to man himself. Acosta, Garcilasso, and Desmarebais assert, that it 
is eighteen feet across, the wings extended. The beak is so strong as to pierce 
the body of a cow ; and two of them are able to devour it. They do not even 
abstain from man himself: but for»unately there are but few of the species ; 
for if there had been plenty, every order of animals must have carried on an 
unsuccessful war against them. The Indians assert that they will carry off u 
deer, or a young calf, in their talons, as eagles would a hare or a rabbit ; that 
their sight is piercing, and their air terrible : that they seldom frequent the 
forests, as they require a large space for the display of their wings; but that 
they are found on the s( a-shore, and the banks of rivers, whither they descend 
from the heights of the mountains. By later accounts we learn that they come 
down to the sea-shore only at certain seasons^ when their prey happens to lail 


tint. Primaries, brown, darkest in their inner 
veins, very broad and firm ; the outer one 2)^ 
in. shorter than the second; the longest 24 
in. to its roots, and about half an inch in dior 
meter at the barrel. The under wing covei-ts, 
iron grey, very broad, and foiming the same 
cavity that is apparent in all this genus with 
the scapulars, which also are very broad. 
Legs and feet strong and muscular : the for- 
mer in. in diameter ; the latter measuiing, 
from the base of the hind claw to that of the 
riuddle toe, 6^ in. Claws strong, much 
hooked ; the hind one 2 in. long, the inner 
rather less, all blue, black, and glossy. Toes 
warty, with rasp-like advancing htird particles, 
covered with large scales appearing again on 
the front ot the leg, all of dirty strong yellow. 
Leg feathers brown cinnamon, jiointed back- 
wards. 

“ From the above account, it will be seen 
that the bird here described and faithfully 
figured from a fresh -killed specimen, is a veiy 
Bcaice species, even m those parts where it is 
a native ; and, that it is rarely met with, the 
few opportunities 1 have had of seeing it, the 
4ate8 of which I have generally given, me a 


sufficient proof.” — M agazine of Natuuai. 
History, vol. i. 

* The Condor. — It is astonishing that one 
of the largest of terrestiial birds and nnim.ils 
inhabiting countries which Europeans have 
been accustomed to visit for more than three 
centuries, should have so long remained so 
imperfectly known. The descnptions even of 
the most modem naturalists and travellers 
concerning this bird, are replete with contra- 
diction, enor, and' falsehood. By some the 
size and ferocity of the condor have been 
immeasurably exaggerated ; others have con- 
founded it with approximating species, or 
assumed the ditibrences observed in the hi id 
from infancy to age, as the diagnostic cha- 
racteristics of sex. Baron Cuvier, in speaking 
of the form of the condor, after a care fid 
investigation of all that has been written, 
expresses himself thus ; “ Some authors attri- 
bute to the condor a brown plumage, and a 
head clothed with down; others a fleshy 
crest on the foreheail, and a black and white 
plumage. It has not yet been described with 
any precision,” — Griffith. 
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them upon land ; that they then feed upon dead fish, and such other nut rif ions 
substances as the sea throws up on the shore. We are assured, however, that 
their countenance is not so terrible as the old writers have represented it; but 
that they appear of a milder nature than either the eagle or the vulture. 

Condamine has frequently seen them in several parts of the mountains of 
Quito, and observed them hovering over a flock of sheep ; and he thinks they 
would, at a certain time, have attempted to carry one off, had they not been 
scared away by the shepherds. Labat acquaints us that those who have seen 
this animal, declare that the body is as large as that of a sheep ; and that the 
flesh is tough, and as disagreeable as carrion. The Spaniards themselves seem 
to dread its depredations ; and there have been many instances of its carrying 
off their children.'^ 

It is doubted whether this animal be proper to America only, or whether it 
may not have been described by the naturalists of other countries. It is sup- 
posed that the great bird called the roc, described by Arabian writers, and so 
much exaggerated by fable, is but a species of the condor.f The great bird of 
IVrnassar, in the East Indies, that is larger than the eagle, as well as the 
vulture of Senegal, that carries off’ children, are probably no other than the 
bird we have been describing. Russia, Lapland, and even Switzerland and 
Germany, are said to have known this animal. A bird of this kind was shot in 
Prance, that weighed eighteen pounds, and was said to be eighteen feet across 
the wings : however, one of the quills was described only as being larger than 
that of a swan ; so that probably the breadth of the wings may have been exag- 
gerated, since a bird so large would have the quills more than twice as big as 
those of a swan. However this be, we are not to regret that it is scarcely ever 
seen in Europe, as it appears to be one of the most formidable enemies of 
mankind. In the deserts of Pachomac, where it is chiefly seen, men stddom 
venture to travel. Those wdd regions are very sufficient of themselves to inspire 
a secret horror : broken precipices, prowling panthers, forests only vocal with 
the hissing of serpents, and mountains rendered still more terrible by the 
condor, the only bird that ventures to make its residence in those deserted 
situations.^ 


• Habits — The condor, like the llama, 
the vecunna, the alpaca, and seveial alpine 
plants, 18 jiecnliar to the chain of the Andes. 
Whenever Baron Humboldt and his friend 
Bonpland were led, in the course of their 
herborizing expeditions, to the limits of per- 
petual snows, they were always surrounded 
by condois. There they used to find them, 
three or four in number, on the points of the 
rocks. They exhibited no distrust, and suf- 
fered themselveb to be approached within a 
couple of toises. They did not appear to 
have the slightest inclination to attack. 
Humboldt declaies that, after the utmost 
research, ho never heard a single example 
quoted of a condor having carried off a child, 
as has been so frequently reported. Many 
jiaturalists have asserted that condors have 
killed young persons of both sexes of from 
ten to twelve years of age. Humboldt does 
not doubt, however, that two condors would 
be capable of depriving a child of that ago 
of life, or even a giown man. It is very 
common to ‘see them attack a bull, and tear 
out his tongue and eyes. M. de la Conda- 
rniue, a writer of the utmost credibility, re- 
lates that the Indians piesent to the condor, 
by way of bait, the figuic of an infant, 'nm- 
jiosud of very viscous any, on wkicli it imme- 


diately darts with a vciy' rapid flight, and in 
which its talons become engaged so tliat it is 
unable to extricate them. — G riffith. 

f The Roc — Marco Polo informs us tlmt 
tlie roc, a bud of Madagascar, canu-d up 
elephants into the air. That wiitei atlds that 
he believed for a long time, that the roc was 
a griflin, which, as every body knrncs^ is a 
sort of winged lion, with the heinl of on 
eagle. Herodotus was acquainted with ants, 
which were smaller than some dogs, but 
larger than some foxes ! We must always 
bo upon our guard, even in the present age, 
against the exaggerated accounts of form 
and size. Were we to tiust to the rash asser- 
tions of the inhabitants, we might easily 
lielieve that in South America and Kgypt 
there existed crocodiles from thirty to forty 
feet in length. — Ki), 

J Tenacity of Life.- — This bird appears 
to be more tenacious of life than any other 
bird of ])rey. Humboldt was present at cer- 
tain experiments on the life of a condor at 
Riobanua. They first attempted to strangle 
it with i. noose. They hung it to a tiee, and 
dragged the legs with great force fqi. many 
minutes ; but scarcely was the noose removed 
than thi condor began to move about as if 
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CHAP XI 

OF THE VULTURE AND ITS AFFINITIES 

The first rank in the description of birds has be^n given to the eagle , no 
because it is stronger or larger than the 
Vulture, but because it is more gene- 
rous and bold. The eagle, unless pressed 
by faTnine3 will not stoop to carrion; and 
never devours but what he has earned by 
hi.s own pursuit. The vulture,, on the con- 
trary, is indelicately voracious ; and sel- 
dom attacks living animals, when it can 
be supplied with the dead. The eagle 
meets and singly opposes his enemy ; the 
vulture, if it expects resistance, calls in 
the aid of its kind, and basely overpowers 
its prey by a cowardly combination. Pu- 
trefaction and slencb, instead of deterring, 
only serve to allure them. The vulture 
seems among birds, what the jackal and 
hymna are among quadrupeds, who prey 
upon carcasses, and root up the dead. 

Vultures may be easily distinguished 
from all those of the eagle kind, by the 
nakedness of their heads and necks, 
which are without feathers, and only co- 
vered with a very slight down, or a few 
scattered hairs. Their eyes are more pro- 
minent, those of the eagle being buried more in the socket. The claws are 
shorter, and less hooked. The inside of the wing is covered with a thick down 
wliieh is diHVrent in them from all other birds of prey. 'J'heir attitude is not so 
upright as that of the eagle ; and their flight more difficult and heavy. 

[n this tribe we may range the golden, (he ash-coloured, and the brown 
vulture, which arc inhabitants of Eurojic ; the spotted and the black vulture of 
J >gypt; the bearded vulture, the Brazilian vulture, and the king of the vultures 
01 South America. They all agree in their nature, being equally indolent, yet 
rnpaciqus and unclean. ^ 

The golden vulture seems to be the foremost of the kind: and is in many 
things like the golden eagle, but larger in every proportion. From the end of 
the beak to that of the tail, it is four feet and a half: and to the claws’ end 
loity-live inches. The length of the upper mandible is almost seven inches ; 
and the tail twenty-seven in length. The lower part of the neck, breast, ancl 
belly are of a red colour; but on the tail it is more faint, and deeper near the 
head. The feathers are black on the back; and on the wings and tail of a 
\ cllovvish brown. Others of tfie kind differ from this in colour ancl dimensions; 
hut they are all stinngly marked by their naked heads, and beak straight in the’ 
beginning, but hooking at the point. 

d’hc} are still more strongly marked by their nature, which, es has been 
observed, is cruel, unclean, and indolent. Their sense of smelling, however is 
Hiiuvziugly great; and* nature, for this purpose, has given them two large 

nothing had been the matter. Three pistol- his feet. A fifth ball struck against the 
Iralls weie tljen ilischaignl at him within femur, and rebounding, lull back on the 
less than four paces distance. They all en- ground. The condor dicl not die toi half an 
leied the body. He was wounded in the hour after of the numerous wounds which it 
ucck, chest) and belly, but sUll remained on had received. 
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apertures or nostrils without, and an extensive olfactory membrane witliin. 
Their intestines are formed difierently from those of the ea^rle kind; for they 
partake more of the formation of sui^h birds as live U|)on j^raln. They have 
both a crop and a .stomach, which may be rej^arded as a kind of pi/z.yd, from 
the extreme thickness of the muscles of hich it is composed. In fart, they 
se(‘m adapted inwardly, not only for being carnivorous, but to cat corn, or 
whalsoever of that kind comes in their way. 

This bird, which is common in many parts of Europe, and but too well known 
on (he western continent, is totally unknown in England. In Egypt, Arabia, 
and many other kingdoms of Africa and Asia, vultures are found in great 
abundance. The inside down of their wings is converted into a very warm and 
comfortable kind of fur, and is commonly sold in the Asiatic markets.^ 

ddiey are attracted by carrion,’’ says Catesby, ‘MVoni a very great distance.f 


* bocAi.iTY. — The vultures are more nu- 
meious in the southern than in the northern 
ji-uts of the globe. Still, it does not appear 
that they dread cold, and seek waimth in 
pieterence; for in oui part of the woild tiny 
live in tlie gieatest iinmht iS on the higliest 
inomitains, and descend hut r.irely into the 
jdains. Ill the hot chniates, such as Egypt, 
Av lu‘u‘ they aie very numerous and of great 
utility, liecMuse they clear tlie surface of the 
eailli of the debus of dead animals, and pre- 
\eut the ill consequences of putrefaction, 
the) are more frecpieiitly seen upon the plain 
than 111 the mountains. They approach in- 
habited places, and spiead them.selves at 
hi)hu‘ak in the towns and villages, and 
render essential serv’ice to the inhabitants by 
goiging themselves with filth and cainon 
accumulated in the streets. In onr chm.ite 
the vultures, during the fine season, inhabit 
the most lofty and deserted m(muf4ims. In 
wiutei they imgiate into a wanner climate. 

f Vision of Hirds of Puisy — It alw.i)s 
ajijieaied lo us most extiaordinary, iiidted 
uiiaccoiiiitalile, that hiids of prey could scinit 
catcasses at such immense dislauces as they 
are said to do. We were led to scepticism 
on tins subject some twenty years ago, while 
obseiving the xoiicourse of birds of piey 
fiom every point of the hoiizon to a coipse 
floating down the river Canges, and that 
dniiiig the nortVi-east monsoon, when the 
wind blew steadily from one point of the 
compass for months iu succession. It was 
extremely difficuU to Imagine that the efllu- 
via from a puliefymg body in the water 
could emanate in direct opposition to the 
(ill lent of air, and impinge on the olfactories 
of birds many miles distant. Such, however, 
vrere the dicta of natural history, and we 
could only submit to the general opinion. 
We have no douht, now that we know the 
geneial opinion to be something wrong, that 
it was by means of the optic rather than the 
olfactory iieives “that the said buds smelled 
out tlieir suit.” 

The toucan is a bird which ranks next to 
the vulture in discerning, either by smell or 
by sight, the cariion on which it feeds. The 
immense size of its bill, which is many times 


huger than its head, ivns supposed to present 
in its honeycomb textuie an extensive prolon- 
gation of the ulfactoiy nine, and thus to 
account for its power of smelling at great 
disl.iiices ; but on accurate examination, the 
texture alnive mentioned in the bill is found 
to lie meie diploe, to give the bill strength. 
Now the eye ol this bml is somewhat larger 
than tlie whole brain ; and it has been as- 
certained by diiect experiments, that where 
very putrid cainoii was inclosed in a basket 
from which effluvia could fieely emanate, 
hut which concealed the offal fioiii sight, it 
attracted no attention from vultures and other 
buds of ])iey, till it w.is exposed to their view, 
when they immi’diately recognised their oli- 
ject, and otheis came rapid!) fiom different 
quarteis of the hoiizon wheie they were invi- 
sible a lew minutes befoie This sudden 
appearance of buds of piey fiom immense 
distances mid iii e\eiy direction, however 
the wind uioy Mow. is accounted foi by 
tlieir soaimg to an ^altitude. In this sltu- 
.itiun tlk'ii pu*y on the giound is seen by 
them, hovvevei niiiiute it ni.iy he; and there- 
fore then appeal ance in oui sight is merely 
fheir descent fiom high regions of the atnio- 
spheie to within the scope of our optics. 
The toucan in Iiiflia generally arrives a little 
iu the Aiiear of the vulture, and remains till 
the laigei hud is glutted , while smaller hiids 
of prey, at a still inoie retired distance, pay 
similar homage to the toucan — Arcana of 
S ciF.NCK, 1831. 

Ross, in his vo)age to Baffin’s Bay, prove4 
that a man, under favourable ciicumstancesy 
could see over the surface of the ocean, to 
the extent of 150 English miles. It is not 
probable that any animal exceeds this power 
of vision, though hiids, pei haps, excel men 
and m'ost quadrupeds in sharpness of sight. 
Schmidt threw at a considerable distance 
from a thiush (Turdus musicus) a few small 
beetles of a pale grey colour, which the unas- 
sisted human eye could not discover, Jet the 
thrush observed them immediately and de- 
voured them. The long tailed titmouse (Fa- 
nis caudatus) flits with great quickness 
among the branches of trees, and finds on 
the very smooth bark its paiticular food 
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It is pleasant to behold them, when they are thus eating, and disputing for their 
prey. An eagle generally presides at these entertainments, and makes them 
all keep their distance till he has done. They then fall to with an excellent 
appetite : and their sense of smelling is so exquisite, tliat the instant a carcass 
drops, we may see the vultures floating in the air from all quarters, and come 
sousing on their prey.” It is supposed by some, that they eat nothing that has 
life ; but this is only when they are not able : for when they can come at lambs, 
they show no mercy, and serpents are their ordinary food. The manner of 
those birds is to perch themselves, several together, on the old pine and cypress 
trees ; where they continue all the morning, for several hours, with their wings 
unfolded : nor are they fearful of danger, but suffer people to approach them 
very near, particularly when they are eating. 

These birds, at least those of Europe, usually lay two eggs at a time, and 
produce but once a year."^ They make their nests in inaccessible ditfs, and in 
places so remote that it is rare to find them. Those in our part of the world 
chiefly reside in the ])laces where they breed, and seldom come down into the 

f dains, except when the snow and ice in their native retreats, have banished all 
iving animals but themselves: they then come from their heights, and brave 
the perils they must encounter in a more cultivated region. As carrion is not 
found, at those seasons, in sufficient quantity, or sufficiently remote from man 
to sustain them, they prey upon rabbits, hares, serpents, and whatever small 
game they can overtake or overpower. 

Such are the nianneis of this bird in general ; but there is one of the kind, 
called the King ol the Vultures, which, from its extraordinary figure, deserves 
a separate description.! This bird is a native of America, and not of the liast 


where nothing is perceptible to the.naked 
eye, though insects can be detected there 
by the inicioscope. A veiy tame redbieast 
(Sylvia liubecula) discovered flies fioin the 
height of the branch where it usually sat, at 
the distance of 18 ft from the giouiid, the 
instant they were thrown down; and this, 
by bending its head to one side, and using, 
of course, only one eye. At the same dis- 
tance a quail discover^’d with one eye some 
poj)py seeds, which aie ver}’ small and incon- 
spicuous FuOM the GEliMAM. 

* Eggs — Authors are not agreed as to the 
number of their eggs, some stating it at two, 
others more. They do not carry food for 
their young in their talons, like the eagles, 
which even tear their piey in the air to dis- 
tribute it to their family; but they fill their 
crop, and then disgorge the contents into the 
beaks of the little ones. 

f King Birds — Authors also tell us that 
the quails have a king to conduct their mi- 
grations; and it is fiiither pretended that 
they are shrewd enough not to select for a 
monarch one from their own body, bitt make 
choice of a land-rail {Ortt/gomelra Creje) ; 
for upon coming to their place of destination, 
the first of the band usually falls a victim to 
some bird of prey that is waiting their arri- 
val, and foreseeing this the quails contrive to 
provide a victim from another species. Such 
legends, as Buffon well remarks, by ascribing 
inciediUle sagacity and design to birds, give 
us good room to doubt whether the authors 
themselves possess any great share. As the 
iaud'iail, however, migrates about the same 


period with the quails, this is not quite so 
extravagant a notion as that recoided by 
Aristotle, that the quails are led by an owl 
(wTos), as their king. 

M Vaillant remarks, that the idea of these 
king-birds seems to have originated fiom the 
casual observation of a strange species among 
a flock of gregarious biuls. Thus the Domi- 
nican wulow-bird {Fringilla Serena^ Ii.m- 
ger) is at the Cape called the king of the 
Bengal spariows (Passer Bengalensis^ Bitis- 
son), and of the wax-billed finches (Fringilla 
undulatay Pallas). Vaillant once observed 
a few crossbills ( Loxia curvirostra) in the 
king’s garden at t^aris, intermingling with 
other gregarious buds. These being uncom- 
mon birds were ver}' likely to attract popular 
attention, and give rise to the fancy of their 
being royal birds. He once also observed a 
fieldfare (Tardus jnUirts\ which, having 
strayed fiom its companions, and associated 
with starlings, was called king of the stni- 
UnjrB by the peasants of Sezanne, in La Bne. 
It is in this way that M. Vaillant accounts 
for the origin of the name of the king-bird 
of Paradise (Paradisea regia)) of which so 
many legends are current in the islands of 
Arrou in the Eastern Archipelago, where 
these birds are indigenous. It is averred, for 
example, that the two principal species of 
Paradise birds (P. Apoda and P. Magnijica) 
have each their leader, whose imperial man- 
dates are received with submissive obedience 
by a numerous train of subjects ; and that 
his majesty always flies above the flock to 
issue his orders for inspecting and tasting th« 
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IiKliea, as tliose who make a trade of showing birds would induce ns to believe. 
This bird is larger than a turkey-cock ; but is chiefly remarkable for the odd 
formation of the skin of the head and neck, which is barp. This skin arises 
from tile base of the bill, and is of an orange colour ; from whence it stretches 
on each side to the head ; from thence it proceeds, like an indented comb, and 
falls on either side, according to the motion of the head. The eyes are sur- 
rounded a red skin of a scarlet colour, and the iris has the colour and lustre 
of pearl. The head and neck are without feathers, covered with a flesh-coloured 
skin on the upper part, a tine scarlet behind the head, and a duskier coloured 
skin before: Tarther down behind the head, arises a little tuft of black down, 
trom whence issues and extends beneath the throat, on each side, a wrinkled 
skin, of a brownish colour, mixed with blue, and reddish behind : below, upon 
the naked part of the neck, is a collar formed by soft longish feathers, of a deep 
ash colour, w'hich surround the neck, and cover the breast before. Info this 
collar the bird sometimes withdraws its whole neck, and sometimes a part ot 
its head ; so that it looks as if it had withdrawn the neck into the body. Those 
marks are sullicient to distinguish this bird from all others of the vulture kind ; 
and it cannot be doubted, but that it is the most beautiful of all this deformed 
family : however, neither its habits nor instincts vary from the rest of the tribe ; 
being, like them, a slow cowardly bird, living chiefly upon rats, lizards, and 
serfients ; and upon carrion or excrement, when it happens in the way. The 
llesh is so bad that even savages themselves cannot abide it. 


t>|)iuigs of water whept', they may drink with 
Siil'ety ; the Indians being in the practice of 
taking whole flocks of buds by poisoning 
tile water wheie they resort to drink. M. 
Vaillanl’s explanation accoids witli the ac- 
count given by M. Sonnerut of the inannera 
of the king-bird of Paradise; for being a 
solitary bud, going from bush to bush in 
search of the Ixirries upon which it feedt', it 
may occasionally •he seen near the flocks of 
those which are gregarious, where its singii- 
l u plumage must render it conspicuous. 

Tiie same remark will apply no less forci- 
bly to the king of the vultures {Sai coi'amp/iUS 
pnpu, Dlimehil), which is seldom seen con- 
gregating ill flocks, but of whom one oi two 
tHili^ry birds will intermingle with the Tur- 
key buzzard {Catharhta ^aura, Vikiii.ot), 
and of couise appear conspicuous among them 
Irom their more stiiking form airl colours. 

It IS not improbable that similar solit.uy 
liabits in the bon and tlie eagle, together 
with their magnitude and their stiength, 
have given origin to the titles of king ol the 
beasts and king of the biuls, cm rent all over 
the world. “ The eagle,” says Jonston, 
“ challeiigeth the first place, not that it is 
the best dish at table, for none will eat it, 
but because it is the king of the birds.” The 
ancient Greeks used the same term, as we 
find Pindar talking of “ the great eagle, the 
chief magistrate of the birds.” Josephus, 
the Jewish historian, also, says the eagle 
was selected for the Roman legionary stand- 
ards, because he is “ the king of all the 
buds and the most powerful of them nil, 
whence ho has Viecome the emblem of em- 
pire and the omen of victory and this con- 
clusion is singularly enforced by Aldrovuud, 
who tells us that the eagle “ challenges 


dragons to battle and fights with them ; 
attacks bulls and slays them adding the 
anticlimax that “ he overcomes leverets ; tears 
foxes, and feeds upon snakes.” 

Cuius Maiius,” says Pliny, “ in his second 
consulship, ordained that the legions of Ro- 
man soldiers only should have the eagle for 
tlieir standard, and no other ensign ; for 
l)eforetiine the eagle marched foremost in- 
deed, l)ut in a rank of four others, to wit of 
wolves, minotaurs, hoises, and buais, which 
were borne eacli one before their own several 
squadums and companies. Not many years 
past, the standard of the eagle alone began 
to be advanced into the field to battle, and 
tlic lest of the ensigns were left behind in 
the camp ; but Marius i ejected them alto- 
gether, and had no use for them at A\. And 
ever since this is observed ouUnarily, that there 
was no standing camp or leaguer winteied at 
any. time without a pair of eagle stninlards.” 

Josephus and Pliny, however, weie wrong 
if they thought the ensign of the eagle pecu- 
liar to the Romans ; lor the golden eagle 
with extended wings was home by the Persian 
nihnarchs, from whom it is piobable the 
Romans adopted it, as ii was subsequently 
adopted fiom them by Najioleon and the 
United States ; while the Persiang themselves 
may have borrowed the symbol from the an- 
cient Assyrians, in whose banners it waved 
till Babylon was conquered by Cyrus. Tins 
may seive to explain why the expanded eagle 
is 80 freipiently alluded to in the prophetical 
books ot Scripture. Referring, for example, 
to the king of Babylon, Hosea says, «*ho 
shall come as an eagle and Ezekiel de- 
scribes Nelmcliadnezzar as “ a great eagle, 
with great wings, long-winged, full of featbem 
which bad divers coloius;'’ and the king of 
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CHAP. XII. 


OP THE FALCON KIND AND ITS AFFINITIES.* 

Every crea.ure becomes more important in the history of nature in proportion 

as it i.s connected with iHan. In this 
view the smallest vegetable, or the most 
seemingly contemptible insect, is a sub- 
ject more deserving attention than the 
most flourishing tree, or the most bean- 
titul of the feathered creation. In this 
view, the Falcon is a more important 
animal than the eagle or the vulture ; 
and though so ver^^ diminutive in the 
comparison, is notwithstanding, from its 
connexion with onr pleasures, a much 
more interesting object of curiosity. 

The amusement of hawking, indeed, 
is now pretty much given over in this 
kingdom ; for as ev^ry country refines, 
as Us inclosures become higher and 
yloser, those rural sports must con- 

(Tiie Pciegiiiif F.ili’un.) 

Egypt as ^‘another great eagle, with great with their choicest casts of hawks. It hreeds 
wnigs and many feathers.” It was, no in the highest and most inaccessible locks, 
doubt, on the same account that the eagle and preys upon the larger species of game 
was assigned in the ancient mythologies as and wild fowl, also on haies, &c. 
the bird of Jove, a notion which Lucian The Goshawk. — Of the generous til be oi 
with his usual satiie ridic«iles without meicy, hawks, the goshawk claims our attention. It 
making Moitms tell Jujiiter he may think 
himself well off' if it do not take a tancy to 
mil Id a nest on his head 

So far as size and appearance are con- 
cerned, as well as in power of flight, tlie 
e.igle {^Aijuila oht'ysacloi,, Klein) must yield 
tlie jialm to the condor of America {Sarco- 
lamphus gryphita, Dumekil), while the head 
of the latter, “ the likeness of a kiugly crown 
h.is on.” The condor, liowevei , has not Hhe 
honour of ranking among eagles, being evi- 
dently, both fjom structure and habits, no- 
tlimg but a vulture. — Habits of limns. 

The FaIiOon Kind. — T hese species 
divided into the long-winged and the short- 
winged. 

Ot the former, the Gyr-falcon holds a is a poweiful bird of the short-winged kind 
most conspicuous place. It is lu size between and is distinguished by a small head, a large 
a vulture and a hawk, and may be fairly said thioat, great eyes, long thighs, and large 
to tank next to the eagle, possessing very pounces and talons. This bird is rather raie 
great strength. Much patience is required m England. In the wild distiicts of Scot- 
to reclaim her, on account of the fierceness land and the Orkneys it breeds in safety, 
and haidiness of her nature; but when once The goshawk preys on the pheasant, mal- 
ovevcome by judicious tveatrnent, she pioves lard, wild goose, hare, and coney, and is 
a int)st excellent hawk Iceland is the native remarkably courageous: it is even said to 
countiy ol Ibis species, Irom whence aiises j>rey on its own young. It is considered by 
its name ol Islamlicits. ll was from this falconers as the best and most courageous of 
Island tluii the loyal lalcmieis of Denmark the short-winged hawks, 
and otliei iioitheui kingdmns weie supplied The Hoiibv is a hawk of high flight, and 
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sequently decline, in which the game 
country, and where, while every thing 
stop the object of his pursuit above. 

is, with justice called the daring hobby ; for 
she is not only nimble and light of wing, but 
boldly encounters kites, buzzards, &c. The 
hobby is chiefly ^used for the lark, which 
poor little bird sV dreads the sight of her 
soaring, that she clkioses to he taken by the 
liand, rather than Strive to escape in flight 
from its pursuer. Aftridges and quails are 
likewise victims of its Vourage and rapacity. 
Possessing a great leiigthand jiowerof wing, 
the flight of the hobby is wondeifully lupid, 
and can be supported with unduninished 
vigour for a considerable time. Tins bird 
makes excellent sport with nets and spaniels ; 
lor when the dogs lange the field to spring 
the fowl, the hobl)y soars aloft oVn them, and 
the tinud birds dare not coinm», themselves 
to their wings, but think it safe* Ho He close, 
and so aie taken in the tods, l^ns is called 
daring When hawking was keenly followed, 
the hobby was trained to the pursuit of 
young paitiidges, snipes larks, &c. 

Tuk Spauuow-Hawk is a short -yringed 
hawk, \et geneially .speaking, deservV>b the 
character ol being a very good sportvmaii 
aftei that species of ganu: hei strength will 
give her power to kill. This destructive spe- 
cies 18 remarkable foi the diflerence in slice 
between the male and female. The latter 
exceeds the former by tliiee inches, and from 
her supeiioi size, is a fatal enemy to part- 
ridges and other game. The spairow-luiwk 
IS common to eveiy countiy of Kurope. 

Thk Fai con-oenti.e — This bud, long 
accounted distinct, is nothing uioie tliaii the 
young of the goshawk. It is a hot, hasty 
hiul, apt to niiss its quariy, and to fly at the 
tlist iuwl she may list, even a ciow or old pie. 

Thk Kesthki. is one of our common indi- 
genous species, widely s^nead thiuugli the 
kuigdoin. It preys on mice, &c and is easily 
ii'cla.med, and trained to pm sue bnii»es, 
laiks, &c. 

The Merlin is one of the very smallest 
of its species, but ledolent of couiage; it 
has been known to kill a paitridge at a single 
blow. Its flight IS low and rapid, and may 
In; seen skimining along the sides of hedges 
in search of its jirey. 

The Peueqrine Falcon — This beautiful 
sju'cies is about sixteen inches and a half in 
length ; breadth about thirty-seven. From its 
natuie, the peregrine talcou is limited to cer- 
tain distiicts, choosing# only mountainous 
jurts where it can settle in security in the 
midst of j.lenty. Ih daring disiuisition the 
nol)Ie bird equals or surpasses must of its 
congeners. The anecdotes related of tlic 
dexterity and prowess of tliis bud are lunu- 
inerable ; a wiiter in a popular peiiodical 
de'«ciibes one ^pursuing a lazor-bill, which, 


is to be putsiied over a long extent of 
retards the pursuer below, nothing can 

instead of assaulting as usual, with the death 
pounce iium the beak, he seized with his 
claw the head, and nuide towards land, the 
prisoner screaming lustily ; but being a heavy 
bird, he so far overbalanced the aggressor, 
that both descended fast towaids the sea, 
when just as they touched the water, the 
falcon let go his hold and ascended, the razor- 
bill as inKtantaneously diving below. 

The flight of astiong falcon is wonderfully 
swift. It lb rt'coided (hat a falcon, belonging 
to a Duke of Claie, flew out of Westjihalia 
into Piussia in one da) ; and in the county 
of Norfolk, a liawk has made a flight at a 
woodcock, neai thirty miles in one hour. But 
what are these to tlie actual velocity and con- 
tinuance ol flight ol a falcon, that is recorded 
to ha\e belonged to Henry the Fourth at 
Fontambleau, which escaped ^join that place, 
and in less than twenty. four hours aitei, was 
found in Walla, a space computed to he no 
les, than 1,350 miles, a velocity eipialto fifty- 
seven miles m an hour, supposing the bank 
to have been on the wing the whole time. 
But as such birds never fly by night, and 
allowing the day to be the longest, this would 
make 7o miles an hour. 

Those who have attended to the flight of 
birds, know that a spanuw will fly flinty 
miles an hour. Coluiui Tluirntun, speaking 
of a falcon’s flight in puisuit of a snipe, ciil- 
cnlates the sjiace of nine miles in eleven 
iVimutes, independent of tlie nmmrous fin ns ; 
ad|d the force with which they .strike m the 
utiHost of their velocity is so gieat, fliat lie 
h.is known a hawk belonging to him, cut a 
snipe into two jiartb. A hawk will occasion- 
al)) fly at the late of 150 miles in an hour; 
the common crow, 25 ditto ; a swallow, 92 
ditto, and a swift three times gieat ei. IMi- 
giatory^uds average 50 mlle^ an hour. 
AmougA quadiupeds, the lioise is jierhaps 
as fleet ^aiiy, and )et the velocity falls veiy 
fai short ola bud. The famous racei, Ilamhli*- 
tonian, covrred a space of foui miles in eight 
minutes, which is hut 30 miles if continued. 
KcHpse 18 said to have gone at the late ol a 
mile 111 a minute, for a very shoit distance. 
The velocity of fishes is not, perhaps equal 
to that of quadrupeds, hut it can be coriti* 
lined. The whale has been calculated by 
Le llcde, to swim at the rate of 33 feet in a 
second of time, which is about 22 miles an 
hour; and if continued, might circumnavi- 
gate the globe at the equator in about 46 
days, including mghts; whereas a bird, at 
the rate of 100 miles an hour, would cflect 
the same distance in about ten da\s, U ti 
hours. How admirahly then is the fviitlu ied 
tribe calculated Ho migrate and U'-uuguUc 
to and iioni distant chnios. 
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Falconry, that is now so«inuch disused among us, was the principal amuse- 
ment of our ancestors. A person of rank scarce stirred out without his hawk 
on his hand, which in old paintings is the criterion of nobility. Harold, after- 
wards king of England, when he went on a most important embassy into 
Normandy, is drawn in an old bas-relief, as embarking with a bird on his list, 
and a dog under his arm.’'^ In those days, it was thought sufficient for noble- 
men’s sons to wind the horn, and to carry their hawk fair, and leave study and 
learning to the children of meaner people. Indeed, this diversion was in such 
high esteem among the great all over Europe, that Frederic, one of the empe- 
rors of Germany, thought it not beneath him to write a treatise upon hawking. 

‘The expense which attended this sport was very great : among the old Welsh 
princes, the king’s falconer was the fourth officer in the state ; but, notwith- 
standing all his honours, he was forbid to take more than three draughts of 
beer from his horn, lest he should get drunk and neglect liis duty. In the reign 
of James the First, Sir Thomas Monson is said to have f:iven a thousand pounds 
for a cast of hawks ; and such was their value in general, that it was made 
lelony in the reign of Edward the Third to steal e hawk. take its eggs, 
even in a person’s own ground, was punishable widi imprisonment for a year 
and a day, together With a tine at the king’s pleaMire. In the nugn of Eliza- 
beth, the imprisonment was redm.ed to three monfhs ; but the ollender was to 
lie in prison till he got security for his good behaviour, for seven years farther. 
In the earlier times, the art of gunning was but little practised, and the hawk 
(hen was valuable, not only for its atfording diversion, but for its iirociiririg 
rh'lscacies for the table that could seldom be ob/ained any other way. 

Of many of the ancient falcons used for tiny purpose, we at this time know 
only (he names, as the exact species are so ill described, that one may be very 
easily mistaken for another. Of those in use at present, both h(‘re and in other 
rounfries, arc the gyr-falcon, the falcon, the lanner, the sacre, the hobby, the 
kestrel, and (lie merlin. These are called t!io long-winged hawks, to disdnguish 
them from the goshawk, the sparrow-hiwk, the kite, and the buzzard, tbal 
are ol shorter wing, and either too slow, too cowardly, too indolent or too obsti- 
nate, to be serviceable in contributing tc> the pleasures of the field.'l' 

♦ Hawking. — Professional falconers have &c. The sparrow-hawk may he also trained 
lit‘(‘n for many years natives of the village of to hunt : Ins flight is rapid for a shoit dis- 
Fa Ictiiistvard, nviir Bo\s le Due, in Hollnnd. tance, kills partridges well in the early sea- 
A race sof them was there boin and bred, son, and is the best of all for landrails, 
whence supplies have been diawn far the The slight falcon takes up his abode every 
Service of all Europe ; but as there has been yeai, from October and November until the 
no sufficient iiulucL’inent for the yourg men spiiiig, upon Westminstei Abbey, and other 
to follow the employment of their forefatheis, chinches in the metropolis. This is well 
niwnbeis are dead or worn out; and there known to the London pigeon-fanciers, from 
only remains John Pells, now in tfe service the gre.at havoc he makes in their flights. — 
of John Dawson Downes, Esq, ol Old (tiui- Arcana ok Sciknck, 1829. 

Ion Hill, Suffolk. f Hawking Tlrms. — T he ancient books 

The hawks which have been trained for of hawking assign to the different ranks of 
the field are the slight falcon and the gos- persons the sort of hawk proper to he used 
hawk, which are the species generally used by them ; and they are placed in the follow- 
111 lalconry. The former is called a long- ing order : 

winged hawk, or one of the lure; the latter The eagle, the vnltiiro, and the merloiin, 
a short-winged hawk, or one of the Jist^ for an emperor. 

The Icelander is the largest hawk that is The gyr-falcon, and the tercel of the gyr- 
known, and highly esteemed by falconers, falcon for a king. 

especially ibr its great powers and tractable The falcon gentle and the tercel gentle, for 
disposition. The gyr-falcon is less than the a prince. 

Icelander, but much larger than tlie slight . The falcon of the rock, for a duke, 
falcon. TIk'sc powerful birds are flown at The falcon peregrine, for an earl, 
heions and bares, and are the only hawks The bastard, for a baron, 

that are fully a match for the lork-tailed kite. The sacre. and the sacret, for a knight. 

The nKM'liii and hobby are both small hawks. The lanere, and the laneret, for an esquire, 

and fit cnly f»i sTnairimds, as the hlackliird, The marlyon, for a lady. 
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The generous tribe of hawks^ as was said, are distinguished from the rest by 
the peculiar length of their wings, which reach nearly as low us the tail, in 
these the first quill of the wing is nearly as long as the second ; it terminates in 
a point which begins to diminish from about an inch of its extremity. This 
sufficiently distinguishes the generous breed from that of the baser race of kites, 
sparrow-hawks, and buzzards, in whom the tail is longer than the wings, and 
the first feather of the w ing is rounded at the extremity. They differ also in the 
latter having the fourth feather of the wing the longest; in the generous race it 
is always the second. 

This generous race, which have been taken into the service of man, are 
endowed with natural powers that the other kinds are not possessed of. From 
the length of their wings, they are swifter to pursue their game : from a confi- 
dence m this swiftness, they are bolder to attack it; and from an innate 
generosity, they have an attachment to their feeder, and consequently a doci- 
lity which the baser birds are strangers to. 

The gyr-falcon leads in this bold train. ♦ He exceeds all other falcons in the 
largeness of his size, for he approaches nearly to the magnitude of the eagle. 
The top of the head is flat and of an ash colour, with a strong, thick, short, and 


The hobby, for a young man. 

The goshaM'k, for a yeoman. 

The tercel, for 'a poor man. 

The Kpui row-hawk, for a priest. 

The musket for a holy water cleik. 

The kesteiel, for a knave or servant. 

And this list includes, I jiresuine, the 
greater part, if not all, of the names apper- 
taining to the birds used in hawking. — 
Strutt’s Sports and Pastimks. 

* Si’K£U AND CoURAQB OF FaLCONS. — It 
is difficult to estimate the comparative rapi- 
dity of flight in diflerent birds, and our 
pigeons may ap^iear to possess this advantage 
in a degree little inferior to the true falcons ; 
but these birds are deficient in nahxral cou- 
rage, and are unable under certain circum- 
stances, to avail themselves of those powers 
with which they aie gifted. The bodies of 
all the species of true lalcons, when denuded 
of then fealliers, are triangular in fonn, biuad 
at the shoulders, and tapering gradually to 
the tail ; the muscles of the thighs and legs 
of great size ; but these characters are less 
prominent in the hawks, the bodies of which 
are more lengthened, the legs long and 
■lender, the pectoral muscles smaller, the 
wing rounded in form, &c. These two divi- 
sions of the genus Falco, although the 
latter are unequal to the former in poweis, 
are remarkable for their bold character aud 
rapid flight, their invariable 'mode of stiikmg 
their prey on the wing, as well as the instinc- 
tive knowledge by which they are directed to 
destroy life, atta^ing the must vital part, 
and penetrating the brain with their sharp, 
hooked beak, either by one of the orbits 
where the bone is very thin, or at the junc- 
tion of the cervical vertebrsB with the occiput. 
— Yarh£L on the Anatomy of Birds of Prey, 

PowKR OF Vision.— The extraordinary 
powers of vision which birds are known to 
exercise beyond any other class of animals, 
10 in no genus more conspicuous than in 
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that of Falco, Their destination elevating 
themselves, as they occasionally do, into the 
highest regions, and the power required of 
irerceiviug obji^ts at very diflerent distances, 
and in various directions, as well as the 
rapidity of their flight, seem to render 
such a provision necessary. The eyes of 
buds are much larger in proportion than 
those of quadrupeds, and exlubit also two 
other peculiarities. The one is the marsu- 
pium, a delicate membrane arising at the 
bottom of the eye, and terminating at or near 
the edge of the crystalline lens ; the other it 
a ring of thin, bony plates, enveloped by the 
seletoric coat. Comparative anatomists do 
not seem to be agreed as to the means by 
which birds obtain their power of vision, 
whether by an alteration in the forn^r situ- 
ation of the chiystalhne lens, or ^ both; 
either or both of wliich, the greater quantity 
of aqueous humour which birds are known 
to possess, would seem to facilitate. The 
existence of a muscle attached to the inni^ 
surface of the bony hoop of the seleroticn, 
and inserted by a tendinous ring into the 
internal surface of the cornea, by which the 
convexity oi the cornea may be altered, gives 
a still greater scope of action, since with two, 
or at the utmost three, varieties of powers, 
the spheie of distinct vision may be indefi- 
nitely extended. Whether the five species 
called the true falcons, possess with theii ex- 
clusive rapidity of flight, any power of vision 
beyond their generic companions, would bn 
difficult to ascertain ; but it may, while on 
this subject, be worthy of remark, that the 
irides of the gyr-falcon^ peregrine ^ hobby ^ 
merlin, and kestrel, are hazel brown, or still 
darker, while those of all the hawks, buz- 
zards, harriers, and kites are of various 
shades of yellow. 1 refer only to adult 
birds, and do nut remember a single excep- 
tion.— Yaurku on Birds of Prey, Zooloqi- 
Cal Journal. 
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blue beak. The feathers of the back and wings are marked with black spots, 
in the shape of a heart ; he is a courageous and fierce bird, nor tears even tbq 
eagle himself ; but he chiefly flies at the storks the heron^ and the crane. He is 
mostly found in the colder regions of the north, but loses neither bis strength 
nor his courage when brought into the milder climates. 

The falcon, properly so called^ is the second in magnitude and fame. There 
are some varieties in this bird ; but there seem to be only two that claim dis- 
tinction ; the falcon-gentil and the peregrine-falcon ; both are much less than 
the gyr, and somewhat about the size of a raven. They differ but slightly^ and 
perhaps only from the different states they were in when brought into captivity. 
Those differences are easier known by experience than taught by description. 
The falcon-gentil moults in March, and often sooner ; the peregrine-falcon does 
not moult till the middle of August. The peregrine is stronger in the shoulder, 
has a larger eye, and }et more sunk in the head; his beak is stronger, his legs 
longer, and the toes better divided. 

Next in size to these is the laniier, a bird now very little known in Europe ; 
then follows the sacre, the legs of which are of a bluish colour, and s^rve to 
distinguish that bird ; to them succeeds the hobby, used for smalleMj^me, for 
daring larks, and stooping at quails. The kestrel was trained forroe same 
purposes ; and lastly the merlin ; which though the smallest of all the iiawk or 
falcon kind, and not much larger than a thrush, yet displays a degree of courage 
that renders him formidable even to birds ten times his size.- He has often 
been known to kill a partridge or a quail at a single pounce trom above.^ 

Some of the other species of sluggish birds were now and then trained to this 
fiport, but it was when no better could be obtained; but these just described 
were only considered as birds of the nobler races. Their courage in general 
was such, that no bird, not very much above their own size, could terrify them ; 
their swiftness so great, that scarce any bird could escape them ; and their 
docility so remarkable, that they obeyed not only the commands, but the signs 
of their master. They remained quietly perched upon his hand till their game 
was flushed, or else kept hovering round his head, without evp leaving him but 
when he gave permission. The common falcon is a bird ol such spirit, that, 
like a conqueror in a country. He keeps all birds in awe and in subjection to his 
prowess. Where he is seen flying wild, as 1 often had an opportunity ot 
observing, the birds of every kind, tnat seemed entirely to disregard the kite or 
the s|0ir row-hawk, fly with screams at his most distant appearance. Long 
before 1 could see the falcon, I have seen them with the utmost signs of terror 
endeavouring to avoid him ; and like the peasants of a country before a victo- 
rious army, every one of them attempting to shift for himselt. Even the young 
falcons, though their spirit be depressed by captivity, will, when brought out 
into the field, venture to fly at barnacles and wild geese, till being soundly 
brushed and beaten by tViose strong birds, they learn their error, and desist 
from meddling with such unwieldy game for the future. 

To train up the hawk to this kind of obedience, so as to hunt for his master, 
and bring him the game he shall kill, requires no small degree of skill and assi- 
duity. Numberless treatises have been written upon this subject, which are 


* Undescribed Bird ov the Famii.y 
FAi.coNiDiE. — During the last two years, five 
specimens of a minute hawk, no account of 
which, there is reason to believe, has yet been 
published, have been bi ought to Manchester, 
at different peiiods, from Brazil. On inspect- 
ing this new sjjccies, it is evident, from seve- 
ral peculiarities m its organization, that it 
should occupy a situation, in a natural ar- 
rangement of birds, intermediate between 
the hawks and true falcons, us it unites in 
itself certain features characteristic of each 
of those groups. Its short bill, curved from 


the base, the upper mandible of which is 
furnished on each side with a small festoon ; 
the shoi'tness of its wings, notwithstanding 
the second quill-feather is the longest, and 
the fii-st has the inner web slightly einaigi- 
nated near its tennination; the moderate 
length of the tail and legs ; the reticulated 
tarsi, and the aciotarsia feathered from the 
knee to the middle, plainly indicate that it 
must be refeiTed to the genus Gampsonyx^ 
established by Mr. Vigors. — Phu.osophical 
Mauaeine. 
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now, with the sport itself, almost utterly forgotten : indeed, except to a few, 
they seem utterly unintelligible ; for the ialconers had a language peculiar to 
themselves, in which they conversed and wrote, and took a kind of professional 
pride in using no other. A modern reader, I suppose, would be little edified 
by one of the instructions, for instance, which we find in Willughby, when he 
bids us draw our falcon out of the mew twenty days before we enseam her. If 
she truss and carry, the remedy is, to cosse her talons, her powse, and petty 
single* 

Such are the natural and acquired habits of these birds, which of all others 
have the greatest strength and courage relative to their size. While the kite or 
the goshawk approach their prey sideways, these dart perpendicularly, in their 
wild state, upon their game, and devour it on the spot, or carry it off, if not too 
large for their power of flying. They are sometimes seen descending perpen 
diciilarly from the clouds, from an amazing height, and darting down on tneir 
prey with inevitable swiftness and destruction. 

The more ignoble race of birds make up by cunning and assiduity what these 
claim hy force and celerity. Being less courageous, they are more patient ; and, 
having swiftness, they are better skilled at taking their prey by surprise. 
The ki^^hat may be distinguished from all the rest of this tribe by bis forky 
tail, ana his slow, floating motion, seems almost for ever upon the wing. He 
apoears to rest himself upon the bosom of the air, and not to make the smallest 
elloft in flying. He lives only upon accidental carnage, as almost every bird in 
the air is able to make good his retreat against him. He may be, therefore, con- 
sidered as an insidiioiis thief who only prowls about, and, when he finds a small 
bird wounded, or a young chicken strayed too far from the mother, instantly 
seizes the hour of calamity, and, like a famished glutton, is sure to 'show no 


* Manner ok Hawkinq in Knoi.and ; 
Dsclink. — The practice of hawking de- 
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dined from the moment the musket was 
brought to perfection, which pointed out a 
method more ready and more certain of pro- 
curing game ; and, at the same time, afforded 
an equal degree of ait and exercise. The 
immense expense of training and maintaining 
of hawks became altogether unnecessary; it 
was, therefoie, no wonder that the assistance 
of the gun simerseded that of the bird ; or 
tl\at the art of hawking, when rendered use- 
less, should be laid aside. Hawking was 
performed on hoi’sehack, or on foot, as occa- 


sion required. On horseback, when in the 
fields and open country ; and on foot, when 
ill the woods and coverts. In following the 
hawk on foot, it was usual for the sportsman 
to have a stout pole with him, to assist him 
in leaping over little rivulets and ditches 
which might otherwise prevent him in his 
progress ; and this we learn from an histori- 
cal fact related by Hall, who infgirms us, 
that Heniy the JSighth, pursuing his hawk 
on foot, at Hitchin in Hertfordshire, at- 
tempted with the assistance of his pole to 
jump over a ditch that was half full of muddy 
water ; the pole broke and the king fell with 
his head into the mud, where he would have 
been stifled, had not a footman, named John 
Moody, who was near at hand, and seeing 
the accident, leaped into the ditch, and re- 
leased his Majesty from his perilous situa- 
tion ; And so,” says the honest historian, 
“ God of hys goodnesse preserved him.’* 
— Strutt’s Spouts and Pastimes. 

Ancient Importance op Hawking. — No 
man of consequence formerly travelled abroad 
without his hawk and his hounds. In the 
early pictorial delineations, the nobility are 
frequently represented seated at table, with 
their hawks upon their heads. Chaucer 
says, speaking of the rich array and flirniture 
of the palace of Theseus, Cforgettiug that he 
was a Grecian prince of great jintiquity,) 

*• Ne what hawkes sy tten on perchen above. 

Ne what houndea lyggen on the floor adoun 

which illustrates, in this particttlptr,'thG large 
halls belonging to an English nobleman. 
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mercy, Hia bnnger, indeed, often urges him to acts of seeming desperation. I 
have seen one of them fly round and round for awhile to mark a clutch oi 
chickens, and then on a sudden dart like lightning upon the unresisting little 
animal, and carry it off, the hen in vain crying out, and the boys hooting and 
gating stones to scare it t rom its plunder. For this reason, of all birds the kite 
is the good housewife’s greatest tormentor and aversion.^ 

Of all obscene birds, the kite is the best known ; but the buzzard among ns 
is the most plenty. He is a sluggish, inactive bird, and often remains perched 
whole days topther upon the same bough. He is rather an assassin than a 
pursuer ; and lives more upon frogs, mice, and insects, which he can easily 
feize> than upon birds which be is obliged to follow. He lives in summer by 
robbing the nests of other birds, and sucking their eggs, and more resembles 
the owl kind in bis countenance than an^ other rapacious bird of day. His 
figure implies the stupidit^r of bis disposition ; and so little is he capable of in- 
struction from man, that it is common to a proverb to call one who cannot be 
taught, or continues obstinately ignorant, a buzzard. The honey-buzzard, the 
moor-buzzard, and the hen-harrier, are all of tliis stupid tribe, ana differ chiefly 
in their size, growing less in the order 1 iiave named. The go^awk and 
sparrow-hawk arc what Mr. Wilhighby calls short-winged birds, and conse- 
quently unfit for training, however injurious they may be to the pigeon-house or 
the sportsman. They have been, indeed, taught to fly at game ; but little is to 
be obtained from their efforts, being diificult of instruebon and capricious in 
their obedience. It has been lately asserted, however, by one whose authority 
’is respectable, that the sparrow-hawk is the boldest and the best of all others 
for the pleasure of the chase.f 


* Voracity, — A correspondent in a sport- 
ing Journal narrates the following : — 1 went 
lout BUfnmer to spend a month, and to wash 
away the fogs of London in the salt sea 
ocean,” at the little watering-place of Mudi- 
ford, near Christchurch, in Hampshire. Dur- 
ing my stay, I frequently amused myself by 
boat excursions ; and one sailor, in particular 
' — a worthy, well-behaved son of the wave — 
was my Pdinurus. We were sailing up the 
river on a fine bright morning — the wafers 
glittered in the sunshine, and tlie finny tribe 
were basking on the face of them, when 1 
observed a large, brown, speckled hawk, which 
1 discovered to be what they term a Dun^ 


spittle hawk, hovering or beating about above 
us. My shipmate instantly said, ‘ Ah ! what, 
there you are again, old pirate, at your old 
tricks: wait a bit, and you shall see him 
cany off his breakfast from the waters.* — 
‘ Why,’ 1 replied, * I never knew hawks took 
fish but at that moment the bird gave a 
practical denial to my opinion, by suddenly 
making a sweep downwaids, and bearing off 
in his OTasp a mullet of good she, and with 
which he flew to the common bounding the 
river. This manceuvre, I understood, he re- 
peated every day. I was not aware before 
that the enemy of partridges feasted upon 
fish,” 


t The Sparrow-hawk. — This de- 
structive bird is remarkable for the 
great difference in size between the 
male and female, the former seldom 
measuring twelve inches in length, 
whilst the latter often exceeds fifteen. 

It IS one of the boldest of its genus ; 
and the female, from her superior 
size, is a fatal enemy to partridj^ 
and other game. It flies low, skim- 
ming over the ground with great 
swiftness, and pouncee its prey upon 
the wing with unerring aim. The 
force of its stroke is such as gene- 
rally to kill, and sometimes even to 
force cut the entrails of its victim. It 
is common in most parts of thekingw 

dom, but particularly frequents the (The Sparrow-hawk.) 

lower tftounds and well-wooded inclosures ; it twigs, and very similar to that of the ring- 
builds m low ^s, or thorn bushes, forming dove, but rather larger. It will occasionally 
a. shallow and fiat nest, composed of slender occupy the deserted nest of a crow. 
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Before I conclude this short history of rapacious birds that prey by day, L must 
take leave to describe a tribe of 
smaller birds, that seem from their 
size rather to be classed with the 
harmless order of the sparrow kind ; 
but that from their crooked beak, 
courage, and appetites for slaughter, 
certainW deserve a place here. The 
lesser Butcher Bird is not much 
above the size of a lark — that of tlie 
smallest species is not so big as a 
sparrow ; yet, diminutive as these 
little animals are, they make them- Hutcher-Bir<L) 

selves formidable to birds of four times their dimensions."^ 

The greater butcher bird is about as large as a thrush ; its bill is black, an 
inch long, and hooked at the end. This mark, together with its carnivorous 
appetites, ranks it among the rapacious birds ; at the same time that its legs and 
feet, which are slender, and its toes formed somewhat diflfereritly from the for- 
mer, would seem to make it the shade between such birds as live wholly upon 
flesh, and such as live chiefly upon insects and grain. 

Indeed, Its habits seem entirely to correspond with its confonnation, as it is 
found to live as well upon flesh as upon insects, and thus to partake in some 
measure of a double nature. However, its appetite for flesh is the most preva- 
lent ; and it never takes up with the formei when it can obtain the latter This 
bird, therefore, leads a lile of continual c ..aibat and opposition. As from its 
size it does not much terrify the smaller buds of the forest, so it very frequently 
meets birds willing to try its strength, and it never declines the engagement. 

It is wonderful to see with what intrepidity this little creature goes to war 
with the pie, the crow, and the kestrel, all above four times bigger than itself, 
and that sometimes iirey upon flesh in the same manner. It not only fights upon 
the defensive, but often comes to the attack, and always with advantage, parti- 
cularly when the male and female unite to protect their young, and to drive 
away the more powerful birds of rapine. At that season, they do not wait the 
approach of their iiivade.rj it is sufficient that they see him preparing for the 
assault at a distance. It is then that they sally forth with loud cries, wound him 
on every side, and drive him off with such ^iry, that be seldom ventures to return 



* Shrikes. — ^The tribe of birds hero no- 
ticed under the name of Butcher birds are 
otherwise called SArtkes, Shrikes are spread 
over the entire ^lobe, and eveiywhere exhibit 
diapOsitians, habits, and modes of 
existence* Of small sise, but armed with a 
strong a^d crooked beak, of a fieiee, courage- 
ous disposition, and of a sanguhiaiy appetits, 
they bear much affinity to the birds of prey. 
l!^aturally intrepid, they defend themselves 
vigorously, and do not hesitate to attack birds 
much stronger and larger than themselves. 
The European shrikes can combat, with ad- 
vantage, pies, crows, and even kestrels. They 
attack and pursue these biids with great fen>> 


ety, if they dare to approach their nest^ It 
it) <sven sufficient if any of them should pass 
RkViiin reach. They are habitually insecti- 
vorous, and also pursue small birds. When 
they have seizeil a bird, they open the cia- 
nitnn, devour the brain, deplume the body, 
kud tear it piecemeal. Though we have ob- 
served that the shnke genus is extended over 
the entire globe, we believe South America 
must be excepted. The South American 
buds, which liave been called shrikes* belong 
to other divisions, and it would appear that 
this gtmus dues not pass heyood the Horidaa. 
Louisiana, and the north of JHexico. 
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to (he charge. In these kinds of disputes, they generally come off with the 
victory; though it sometimes happens that tliey fall to the ground with the bird 
they have so fiercely fixed upon, and the combat ends with the destruction of 
the assailant as well as the defender. 

For this reason, the most redoubtable birds of prey respect them; wVjile the 
kite, the buzzard, and the crow, seem rather to fear than seek the engagement. 
Nothing in nature better displays the respect paid to the claims of courage than 
to see this little bird, apparently so contemptible, fly in company with the lan- 
ner, the falcon, and all the tyrants of the air, without fearing their power, or 
avoiding their resentment.* 

As for small birds, they are its usual food. It seizes them by the throat, and 
strangles them in an instant. When it has thus killed the bird or insect, it is 
asserted, by the best authority, that it fixes them upon some neighbouring thornt 
and, when thus spitted, pulls them to pieces with its bill, it is supposed that as 
Nature has not given this bird strength sufficient to tear its prey to pieces with 
its feet, as the hawks do, it is obliged to have recourse to this extraordinary ex- 
pedient. 

During summer, such of them as constantly reside here, for the smaller red 
butcher bird migrates, remain among the mountainous parts of the country; but 
in winter they descend into the plains and nearer human habitations. The 
larger kind make their nests on the highest trees, while the lesser build in 
bushes in the fields and hedge-rows. They both lay about six eggs, of a white 
colour, but encircled at the bigger end with a ring of brownish red. The nest 
on the outside is composed of white moss, interwoven with long grass; within, 
it is well lined with wool, and is usually fixed among the forking branches of a 
tree. The female feeds her young with caterpillars, and other insects, while very 
young ; but soon after accustoms them to flesh, which the male procures with 
suimrising industry. 

Of these birds there are three or four diflerent kinds ; but the greater ash- 
coloured butcher bird is the least known among ns. The red-backed butcher 
bird migrates in autumn, and does not return till spring. f 


* Education. — Falconers have taken ad- 
vantage of the character of these birds, and 
occasionally trained them for the chase. 
Fiancis the First, according to Turner’s 
account, was accustomed to hunt with a tame 
shrike, which used to speak, and return upon 
the hand. The Swedish hunters, availing 
themselves of the habit of the grey shrike of 
uttering a peculiar sort of cry at the approach 
of a hawk, make use of it to discover tho 
birds of prey which this kind of cry an- 
nounces. Bell, in his Travels from Moscow, 
through Siberia, to Pekin, says, that in Rus- 
sia these birds are often taken by bird-catchers 
and made tame. He had one of them given 
to him, which he taught to perch on a sharp- 
ened stick fixed in the wall of his apartment. 
Whenever a small bird was let loose in the 
room, the butcher bird would immediately fly 
from his perch, and seize it by the throat in 
such a manner as to sufibcate it in a moment 
almost. He would then carry it to his perch, 
and spit it on the end, which was sharpened 
for the purpose, drawing it on carefully and 
forcibly with his bill and claws. If several 
birds were given him, he would use them all, 
one after another, in the same manner. These 
were BO fixed that they hung by the neck till 
he Hlui leisure to devour them. This singular 
practice has given rise to the apjiellation of 
butcher bird. 


f The Kkd-racked Shrike, or Lessor 
'Butcher bird, is about seven inches long. Its 
bill IS black ; the head and lower part of the 
back, and coverts of the wings, are of a bright 
rusty red ; the breast, belly, and sides, are u 
a fine, pale rose, or bloom colour ; the throat 
is white ; a stroke of black passes from the 
bill through each eye ; the two middle tea^ 
thers of the tail are black, as also aie the legs. 

It inhabits Great Britain and various other 
temperate countries of Europe ; it feeds on 
young birds, beetles, and gra-sshopjHjrs. 

Habits. — The Great Butcher bird of Ame- 
rica is said to stick grasshoppers upon sharp 
thorns, for the pur^iose, as is supposed, of 
tempting the smaller birds into a situation 
where it can easily dart out upon and seize 
them. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

OF RAPACIOUS BIRDS OF THE OWL KIND 
THAT PREY BY NIGHT. 


Hitherto we have been describing a tribe of animals who, though plun derers 
among their fellows of the 
air, yet wage war boldly in 
the face of day. We now 
come to a race equally cruel 
and rapacious; but who 
add to their savage dispo- 
sition the further reproach 
of treachery, and ca^ry on 
all their depredations by 
night.^ 

All birds of the Owl 
kind may be considered as 
nocturnal robbers, who, un- 
fitted for taking their prejr 
while it is light, surprise it 
at those hours of rest when 
the tribes of nature are in 

the least expectation of an s 

enemy . Thus there seems 

no link in nature’s chain broken ; no where a dead, inactive repose ; but every 
place, every season, every hour of the day and night, is bustling with life, and 
furnishing instances of industry, self-defence, and invasion. 

All birds of the owl kind have one common mark by which they arc distin- 
guished from others ; their eyes are; formed for seeing better in the dusk than in 
the broad glare of sunshine. As in the eyes of tigers and cats, that are formed 
for a life of nocturnal depredation, there is a quality in the retina that takes in 



♦ Nocturnal Birds op Prey. — The 
endless aberrations of nature from given types 
— the unwillingness sho seems to exhibit to 
be shackled by general universal rules — the 
excursive propensities, as it were, of her crea- 
tive powers, which defy the faculty of the 
zoological syslematist— are equally observable, 
whether we regard her works in the mass or 
examine them in detail, whether we contemn 
plate a class, a genus, or a subordinate group, 
^us, although we find that the hj^ht and 
heat of the sun are agents of a most influen- 
tial character in the developement of life in 
both the animal and vegetable kingdoms; 
although the rule is most extensively preva- 
lent that the day shall be the period for acti- 
vity, and the night for resuscitation and 
repose, yet this rule is by no means universal. 
A few beings are destined to an active exist- 
ence only, while all other creatures sleep; 
and among these, in the present class, stand 
foremost the nocturnal birds of prey. The 
nocturnal habits of these birds arc dccidedlv 


P redestinated by their physical characters. 

'he owl 18 not made for the full light of day, 
and can live only, for all the active purposes 
of hfe, iu partial darkness : the dusk of even- 
ing, or grey of the morning, is essential to 
the full exercise of her vision ; the noonday 
sun, or even the presence of that luminary 
anywhere above the horizon, dazzles and 
blinds her by the influx of too much light, 
consequent on the unusual largeness of the disk 
eye-pupil ; but this very circumstance, which 
is a source of so much inconvenience to the 
animal by day, is, in fact, an admirable con- 
trivance for the perfection of vision during 
the comparative darkness of twilight or night. 
When the rays of light are diffused, and can- 
not find access in sufficient quantity to the 
ordinary pupils of diurnal animals, the capa- 
ciousness oi those of the owl takes in enough 
for the perfect use of the eye ; the shape oi 
the pupil seems to be unimportanjt, but|||the 
capaciousness of the disk is certainly essen- 
tial to nocturnal vision. 
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the rays of light so copiously as to permit their seeing in places almost quite 
ilark ; so in these birds there is the satiie conformation oi fhiit organ, ami though, 
like us, they cannot see in a total exclusion of light, yet they are sufficiently 
quick-sighted at times when we remain in total obscurity. 

The nights when the moon shines are the times of their most successful 
plunder ; for when it is wholly dark, they are less qualified for seeing and pur- 
suing their ptey. Except, therefore, by moonlight, they contract the hours of 
their chase ; and if they come out at the approach of dusk in the evening, they 
return before it is totally dark, and then rise by twilight the next morning, to 

C ursiie their game, and to return, in like manner, before the broad daylight 
egins to dazzle them with its splendour. 

Yet the faculty of seeing in the night, or of being entirely dazzled by day, is 
not alike in every species of these nocturnal birds : some see by night better 
than others, and some arc so little dazzled by daylight that they perceive their 
enemies and avoid them. The common White or Earn Owl, for instance, sees 
with such exquisite acuteness in the dark, that though the barn has been shut at 
night, and the light thus totally excluded, yet it perceives the smallest mouse 
that peeps from its hole ; on the contrary, the Drown Jiorn Owl is often seen to 
prowl along the hedges by day, like the sparrow-hawk, and sometimes with 
good success. 

All birds of the owl kind may be divided into two sorts ; those that have 
horns, and those without, lliese horns are nothing more than two or three 
feathers that stand up on each side of the head over the ear,and give this animal 
a kind of horned appearance. Of the horned kind is the Great Horned Owl, 
which at fust view appears as large as an eagle. W^hen he comes to be observed 
more closely, however, he will be found nun h less. His legs, body, wings, and 
tail, are shorter; liis head miirh larger and thicker : his horns are composed of 
feathers that rise above two inches and a half high, and which he can erect or 
depress at pleasure : his eyes are large and transparent, encircled with an 
orange-coloured iris : his ears are large and deep, and it would apfM^ar that no 
animal was possessed with a more exquisite sense ot hearing : his plumage is of 
a reddish brown, marked on the baik with black and yellow spots, and yellow 
only upon the bedly.^ 

Next to this is the Common Horned Owl, of a much smaller size than the 
former, and with horns much shorter. As the great owl vvas live feet from the 
lip of one wing to the other, this is but three. The horns are but about an 
inch long, and consist of six feathers, variegated with black and yellow. 

There is still a smaller kind of the horned nwl, which is not mueli larger than 
a blackbird ; and whose horns are remarkably short, being composed but of one 
featlier, and that not above half an inch high. 

"^ro these succeeds the tribe without horns. The Howlel, which is the largest 
of this kind, with dusky plumes and black eyes; the Screech Owl, of a smaller 
size, with blue eyes, and plumage of an iron grey ; the White Owl, about as 
large as tlie former, with yellow eyes and whitish plumage ; the Great Drown Owl, 
less than the fomier, witii brown plumage and a brown beak ; and, lastly, the 
Little Brown Owl, with yellow isli-coloured eyes, and an orange coloured bill. 
'^1^0 this catalogue might be added others of foreign denominations, which difler 
but little from our own, if we except the llarfang, or Great Hudson’s Day Owl 
* Ghkat Hukned Owi.. — Mr. Lloyd, in of the owl, she pounced upon him whilst in 
Field Sports oftlie JSJorth ol Europe, spouking the act of stooping, and fixing her talons in 
of the Great Horned Owl, which abounds jn his back, wounded him very severely. His 
the Scandinavian forests, says that he sus- eompamou was lortunately at hand with a 
peels tins bird to be a destroyer of tlic foxes stick, and the ferocious bird was destroyed, 
ol that country. These owls, he was assured, Mi. Nilsson states that these owls not iinfre- 
will sometimes ilestroy dogs. He himself quently engage, in comhat with the eagle 
knew au instance of the kind. A circum- himself, and that they often come off victo- 
stiKice is stated showing the ferocity of these nous The laigest ol the birds common to 
birds. Two men v^ere in the forest for the tlie Scandinavian forests, such as the cape*!- 
purpose of gathering berries, when one of cab, often become their piey. 
them hdppeuiug to approach near to the nest 
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of Edwards, which is the largest of all the nocturnal tribe, and as white as the 
snows of the country of w hich he is a native.^ 

All this tribe of animals, however they may differ in their size and plumage, 
agree in their general characteristics of preying by night, and having their eyes 
formed for nocturnal vision. Their bodies are strong and muscular ; their feet 
and claws made for tearing their prey, and their stomachs for digesting it. It 
must be remarked, however, that the digestion of all birds that live upon mice, 
lizards, or such like food, is not very perfect ; for though they swallow them 
whole, yet they are always seen some time after to disgorge the skin and bones,, 
rolled up in a pellet, as being indigcstible.f 

Having spent the day in their retreat, these birds, at tlie approacVi of evening. 


* The Biscacho, oh Cogumno Owe — 
This bird, Capt. Head observes, is found all 



Co^iuinibo Ovkl.") 


over the pliun^i of the l^impas. Like rabbits, 
they live lu holes, which are ui groups in 
every direction, ami whu-h nnake gallni.ig 
over these plains very dangerous. These ani- 
mals are never seen in tlie day ; but, as soon 
as the lower limb of the sun reaches the 
horizon, tliey aie seen issuing fiom their 
holes in all directions, which are scattered in 
groups like litt-le villages all over the Painjia?', 
The biscachos, when full grown, are nearly 
as big as badgers, but their head resembles 
a rabbit's, except that they have large bushy 
whiskers. In the evening they sit outside 
their holes, and they all appear to be muraliz- 
iug. They' are the most serious-looking ani- 
mals I ever saw ; and even the young ones 
are grey-headed, have musfachios, and look 
thoughtful and grave. In the daytime their 
holes are guarded by two little owls, who are 
never an instant away from their posts. As 
one gallops by these owls they always stand 
coking at the stranger, and then at each 
other, moving their old-fashioned heads in a 
manner which is quite ridiculous, until one 
rushes by them, when fear gets the better of 
their dignified looks, and they both run into 
the biscaclio’s hole.—AncANiA of Scibnck, 
1829 . 

Tub Gbnue.— I n conclusion of these 
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brief observations on a few select species of 
this genus, we have to regret that in no branch 
of zoology does there appear to be more con- 
fusion and uncertainty than in this very 
limited but well-defined group of nocturnal 
buds of prey. The owls are very distinct 
fiom the diurnal rapacious birds. The fonner 
have obtuse sight, while the Utter enjoy that 
sense to an exquisite degree of perfection. 
The owls have feathers at the base of the bill, 
with the upper mandible in some degree mov- 
able, as in the parrots; one of their antenor 
toes, also, is capalile of being turned behiml, 
And their flight is in general heavy ami 
silent ; while the diurnal acciintres, in gene- 
ral, have a denuded fleshy ridge at the base 
of the bill, with the upper mandible perfectly 
fixiid, all the toes fixed, and a ritpid, elevated, 
uoi>*y flight 

f Food. — It is observable, fnnm die quan- 
tity of animal and vegetable foou, that ani- 
mals which feed on the former are capable of 
enduring abstinence much longer tluiii those 
which subsist on the latter. If, therefore, 
fact be considered in conjunction with 
the conditions of lliese birtls just alhided fo, 
we may faiily conclude that if owls liad been 
vegetable eaters, they would soon have all 
starved ; for, without some special proviNiuik 
against such a consequence, the short spaces 
of time they could appropijate to procuring 
food would be insufficient to enable them to 
collect vegetable matter in sufficient quantity ; 
but the owl, which is necessarily abstinent, is 
carnivorous : so congruous are the works of 
nature ! The owl is enabled to make the 
most of the short time allowed for its preda- 
tory excursions, by the exposed situation of 
its prey, and by some other conditions of its 
own, which may deserve notice. Most of th* 
small birds and quadrupeds pursued by tW 
owl are the less able to guard themselves by 
flight or concealment from the adversary by 
the partial darkness, which, while it is advan- 
tageoun to the owl, deprives them of the ftiU 
advantages of sight. The quill feathers, 
moreover, of the owl, so light and downy that 
it makes veiy little noise in flight, and giVesf 
therefore, hut little warning to ite prey through 
the sense of hearing* 
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forth and skim rapidly up and dotvn alonjr the hed^ei^. Th0 Ibarn-ovi-I, 
indeed, who lives chiefly upon mice, is contented to be more st^tionail^j : he 
takes his residence upon some shock of corn, or the point of some old hoil^e, 
and there watches in the dark, with the utmost perspicacity and perseverance. 

Nor are these birds by any means silent; they all nave a hideous note ; which, 
while pursuing their prey, is seldom heard, but may be considered rather as a 
call to courtship. There is something always terrifying in this call, which is 
often heard in the silence of midnight, and breaks the general pause with a 
horrid variation. It is different in all ; but in each it is afarniing and disagree- 
able. Father Kircher, who has set the voices of birds to music, has given all the 
tones of the owl note, which makes a most tremendous melody. Indeed, tlie 
prejudices of mankind are united with their sensations to make the cry of the 
owl disagreeable. The screei h-owl’s voice was always considered among the 
people, as a presage of some sad calamity that was soon to ensue.^ 

They seldom, however, are heard while the> are preying: that important 
pursuit is always attended with silence, as it is by no means their intention to 
disturb, or forev’iarri these little animals they wish to surprise. When their 
pursuit has been successful, they soon return to their solitude, or to their young, 
if that he the season. If, however, they find but little game, they continue their 
quest still longer ; and it sometimes happens that, obeying the dictates of appe- 
tite rather than of prudence, thej’^ pursue so Jong that broad day breaks m upon 
them, and leaves them dazzled, bewildered, and at a distance from home. 

In this distress they are obliged to take shelter in the first tree or hedge that 
offers, there to continue conei'aled all day, till the ridiirmng darkness once more 
supplies them with a betti'r plan of the country. Jbit it too often happens that, 
W'lth all their [irecaiition to conecal themselves, they are spied out by the other 
birds of the place, and are sure to ’’t'ceive no mere y. Tlie blacklnrd, the thrush, 
the jay, the bunting, and the redlireast, all come m file, and employ their little 
aits of insult and abuse. The smallest, the feeblest, and the most contemptible 
of this unfortunate bird’s enemies ai(' then the foremost to injure and torment 
him. They increase their cries and turbulence round liiin, flap him with their 
wings, and are ready to show tlieir courage to be great, as they an* sensible that 
their clanger is but small. The uiifoitiinatc owl, not knowing where to attack 
or where to fly, patiently sits and sullers all their insults. Astonished and dizzy, 
he only replies to their mockeries by awkward and ridiculous gestures, by turn- 
ing his head and roiling his eyes with an air of stupidity. It is enough that an 


* Hoot ov thk Owi.. — Di Kudiardson, 
in speaking of the great Vuginian horned 
owl, gives the following annnated picture of 
its dismal unearthly cry. He htiys, “ It is 
found in almost every quarter of the United 
States, a«d occurs in all parts of the fui coun- 
tries. Its loud and full nocturnal cry, issuing 
from the gloomy recesses of the forest, bear 
gome resemblance to the human voice, uttered 
in a hollow, sepulchral tone, and has been 
frequently productive of alarm to the tiaveller, 
of which'an instance occurred within my own 
knowledge. A paityof Scottish Highlanders, 
in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
happened, in a winter journey, to encamp 
after nightfall in a dense dump of trees, 
whose dark tops and lofty stems, the growth 
of centuries, gave a solemnity to the scene 
that had stnmgly tended to ewite the super- 
stitious feelings of the Highlanders. The 
effect was heiglitened by tlie discover;^ of a 
tomb, which, with a natural taste often exhi- 
bited by the Indnms, had been placed in tln» 
fiiecluded sjiot. Our tiavellers, having finished 


flieir supper, were tiimining their fire, prepa- 
ratory to retiring to rest, when the slow and 
dismal notes of the horned owl fell on the ear 
with a startling nearness. None of them 
being acquainted with the sound, they at once 
concluded that so uneartlily a voice must be 
the moaning of the spirit of the departed, 
whose repose they supposed they had dis- 
turbed, by inadvertently making a fire of the 
wood of which the tomb had bi'en constructed. 
They passed a tedious night of fear, and with 
the first dawn of day hastily quitted the ill- 
omened spot.” Audubon desciibes the cry 
of this owl as fearful. He says, “ It suddenly 
alights on the top of a fern stake oi a dead 
Rtuinp, shakes its feathers, arranges them, 
and utters a shriek so horrid that the woods 
around echo to its dismal sound. Now, it 
seems as if you heard the barking of a cur- 
ilog ; again, the notes aie so rough and min- 
gled together, that they might be mistaken 
fur the last gurglings of a murdered person, 
striving in vam to call fiir a»si8lance.”*~-His- 
TURY OF SeLBOUNR. — Ao/C. 
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owl appean hy day to set the whole grove into a kind of uproar. Esther the 
ai^ersion all the small birds have to this animal^ or the ronscioosness of their 
security^ makes them pursue him without ceasing, while they encourage each 
other by their mutual cries to lend assistance in this laudable undertaking.^ 

To conclude our account of these birds, th^ are all very shy of man, and 
extremely indocile and difficult to be tamed. The white owl, in particular, as 
Buffon asserts, cannot be made to live in captivit} ; 1 suppose he means if it be 
taken when old. ** They live,’* says be, ten or twelve days in the aviary 
where they are shut np ; but they refuse all kind of nourishment, and at last die 
of hunger. By day they remain without moving upon the floor of the aviary ; 
in the evening, they mount on the highest perch, where they continue to make 
a noise like a man snoring with his mouth open. This seems designed as a call 
for their old companions without ; and, in fait, I have seen several otliors come 
to the call, and perch upon the root of tlie aviary, where they made the same 
kmd of hissing, and soon alter permitted themselves to be taken in a riet.f 


♦ The White-iiornfd Owl — This vt‘ry 
hoautilul owl apptars to bo rare, only one 
fc-pecimon having bten seen by the inimbLis 
ot the overland expedd on to the Polar Sea, 
under Sir John Fiankliii, It wi, obseivtd 
flying at nnd-day ni the immediate vicinity ot 
Carlton Housi, and was brought down with 
an auow by an Indian boy l)r Uicbardson 
could obUin no inionnation respttting its 
hdbitM. 

Fiom Mr. Swainson’s minute description 
we learn that the colour ol llie bdl and ivvs 
IS bluish black. Tlu lacc is whib , and a 
band ot blackish-brown and white crosses the 
throat. The egrets or cai leathers are tipped 
with blackish- brown, the inner webs being 
white varied with wood-brown The whole 
of the back is maiked with uudulate<l lines 
or Hue burs ol dark uinliti biovvn, aht mating 
With white, on the greata wing coicits the 
white is replaced b> pule wood-broun Ibt 
rimaiy and stcondar) ftalhers arc n 1 
lowii, margined inwards with white Tluy 
are crossed b} umbci brown bais on botli 
webs, the iiiteivening spaces bung hmly 
speckled with the same. On the tertiaiy 
feathers the wood biuwn is mostly replaced 
by white. The tad leathers are white, dtcply 
tinged inwards by wood-brown, and crosse<l 
bars ol umber brown; the tips aie white. 
The chin is white. The throat is crossed by 
the band already mentioned, behind which 
there is a large space ot pine snow white, that 
IB bounded on the breast by blotches of liver- 
hrown situated on the tips of the feathers. 
The belly and long plumage ot the flanks are 
white, crossed by narrow bar, of dark brown 
The under tail coverts, thighs, and teet are 
pure white. The linings of the wings are 
pure white, with the exception of a brown 
spot on the tips of the great interior coverta. 
The hill is strong, curved from the base, ino- 
dere-tely compressed towards the tip, with a 
very obtuse ridge. The facial disk is small, 
and incomplete above the orbit. The egrets 
are more than two inches long, each composed 
oi na or neven icathersj and situate behind 


the upper end of the black band bounding 
the face Tlie folded wings tall about thred 
iiiclu s and a half short ol the tail, which is 
rounded, the outer leathers being an inch 
shorter than the central ones. The plumage 
ol the Bides of the belly is long, and hangs 
down over the thighs The thigh leathers 
are very downy, but aie not long. The tarsi 
are ratlnr long, and the tots are moderately 
long , they aie clothed to the roots ot the naila 
by a close coat ot hairy ftathers. The cLawft 
are strong, sharp, and vi mm h curved. 

The length ol the bird tiom the tip of the 
bill to the end ot the tail is 21 inches 6 lines; 
and the length ol tlie longest (|uiU feather 
12 inchtiS SIX hues — Mihrou, vol xix. 

f Attachment — Consttdt, in the Tnui- 
Srictions ot the Philosoplm al Societj'^ol Stock* 
holm, has rtcoidtd a pltasing instance of their 
attichmeut to thur \omig A young owi 
b i\ ing tputttd thi mst m the month of July, 
was c.iiight by his seivaiit, and sliut up in 
a laige lun coop The iitxt morning a joung 
partridge was lound Ijmg dtad btlore tlu? 
<loor ol the coop For tuiirteeu successive 
nights the same circumstance was npeated, 
])buiily proving that it had been brought 
there by the old birds as a provision toi thu 
young one Till the month ol August, various 
articles ut tood, as young paitridgcs, moor- 
fowl, pieces ot lamb, and otlier substancea^ 
were regularly brought; after which time the 
parents discontinued their attendance , and it 
may be remarked that this is the pemxl wlhen 
all birds ot prey abandon their young to Uieir 
own exertions. 

The Barn Owi — This pretty ai^rial wan- 
derer of the night often comes into my room ; 
and after flitting to and fro, on wing so soft 
and Silent that he is scarcely heard, he takci9 
his dt parturc from the same window at which 
he had entered. 

] own 1 have a gmat likitig fbr this bird ; 
and I have offered it hospitality and protec- 
tion on account of its persecutions, and for its 
many services to mor-l say services^ a« you 
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(Tho Xtarn Owl.) 


irlU lee tn Ihe se^udl^ I wivb 
any Uttie thing 1 could 
write or eay might cause it to , 
vtand better with the world 
at law than it has hitherto 
dohe E Imt 1 haye slender hopes 
on this score x because old and 
deep-rooted prejudices are sel- 
dom overcome; and when I 
look back into the annals of 
remote antiquity, I see too 
clearly that deiainution has 
done its worst to ruin the 
whole family, in all its 
branches, of this poor, harm- 
less, useful friend of mine. 

Ovid, nearly two thousand 
years ago, was extremely se- 
fere against the owl. In his 
Metamarphoses he says : — 

" Fwduque fit volucris, venturi mmcia luctus, 

Igauvus bubo, dirum mortuhbus umeu.” 

In his Fasti he openly accuses it of felony : — 
“ Nocte volant, pueroaque petimt imtricis egentes.” 

Lucan, too, has hit it hard : — 

** Et Irotm juraiitcr nvea, bnbono sinietro 
and the Englishman, who continued Iho 
Pharsalia^ says — 

« Triatia iniUe looU Stygius dedit ominn bubo.’* 

Horace tells ua that the old witch Canidia 
used part of the plumage of the owl in lier 
dealings with the devil : — 

Plumamque uoctuniaj stngis.” 

Virgil, in fine, joined in the hue and cry 
i^ainst this injured family : — 

“ Solaque rulmiulbus fenib ('annino bubo 

Saqie queii, etloiigas in fletuni duc»‘re voces.” 

In our own times we find that the village 
maid cannot return home from seeing her 
dying swain, without a doleful salutation from 
the owl : — 

*• Thus lionicward a« she hopi-lesH went. 

The cliurchyiud path along, 

The blast glow cold, the dark twi scream’d 
Her lover’s t'unerul song.” 

Amongst the numherless verses which 
might be quoted against the family of the 
owl, 1 think 1 oniy know of one little ode 
which expresses any pity for it. Our nursery 
maid used to sing it to the tune of the Storm, 
“ Cease rude Boreas, blust’ring railer.” I 
, remember the first two stanzas of it : — 

*' Onco I wo* a monarch’s daughter. 

And Blit on a lady’s knee ; 

But am now a nightly rover. 

Banish’d to the ivy tree — 

Crying hoo hoo, hoo hoo, boo hoo, 

Hoo hoo boo, my feet are cold I 
Pity me, for here yoa atie me. 

Persecuted, pi^or, ami old. 

I beg the reader’s pardon for this exordium. 
I have introduced it, in order to show how 
little chance tliere has been, from days Jong 
jiassed and gone to the present time^ of study- 


ing the haunts and economy of the owl, be- 
cause its unmerited bad name has created it 
a host of foes, and doomed it to destruction 
from all quarters. Some few, certainly, from 
time to tune, have been kept in cages and 
in aviaries. But nature rarely thrives in caji- 
iivity, and very seldom ajipears in her true 
character when she is encumbered with 
chains, or is to be looked at by the passing 
crowd through bars ot iron. However, the 
scene IS now going t(* change ; and 1 trust 
that the readei will contemplate the owl 
with more fiiendly feelings, and quite under 
difierentciiciimbtances If ere no rude school- 
boy ever approaches its letreat; and those 
who once dreaded its diabolical doings are 
now fully satisfied that it no longer meddlea 
with their destinies, or has anything to do 
with the repose of their departed friends. 
Indeed, liiiman wretches in the shape i*f 
borly-snatchers seem here in England to have 
usurped the office of the owl in our church- 
yards; “ et vendunt tumulia corpora rapta 
sms.” * 

Up to the year 1813, the barn owl had a 
sad time of it at Walton Hall. Its supiiosed 
mournful notes alarmed the aged housekeeper. 
She knew full well what sorrow it had brought 
into other houses when she was a young 
woman ; and there was enough of mischief 
m the midnight wintry blast, without having 
it increased by the dismal screams of som^ 
thing which people knew very little about, 
and which everybody said Was far too busy in 
the churchyard at night-time. Nay, it was a 
well-known fact that, if any person were sick 
in the neighbourho^, it would be for ever 
looking in at the window, and holding a Con- 
versatiou outside with someboily, they did not 
know whom. The gamekeeper agreed wifii 
her in everything she said on this important 
subject; and he always stood better in her 
books when he had managed to shoot a bird 
of this bad and mischievons family* How- 
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merpjr, Jti li pieces tbe code of penal 
Wiicb the knavery of the gamekeeper 
aim the lamentable ignorance of the other 
aervaiits had hitherto put in force, far too 
smjcessluHy, to thin the numbers of this poor, 
harmless, unsuspecting tribe. On the ruin 
of the old gateway, against which tradition 
Says the waves of the lake have dashtnl for 
the better part of a thousand years, I made a 
place with stone and mortar, about four feet 
square, and fixed a thick oiUcen stick finnly 
into it. Huge masses of ivy now quite cover 
it. In about a month or so after it was 
finished, a pair of bam owls came and tOok 
Up their abode in it. I threatened to strangle 
the keeper if ever after this ho molested either 
the old birds or their young ones; and X 
assured the housekeeper that 1 would take 
upon myself the whole responsibility of all 
the sickaeas, woe, and sonow that the new 
tenants might bring into the hall. She made 
a low courtesy ; as much as to say, Sir, 1 
fall into your will and pleasure:” but 1 saw 
in her eye that she had made up her mind to 
have to do with tilings of fearful and porten- 
tous shape, and to hear many a mulmght 
wailing in the sui rounding woikIs. I do not 
think that up to the day of this old lady's 
death, which took place ui her eighty-fouith 
year, she ever looked with pleasure or con- 
teutment on the barn owl, as it flew round 
the large sycamore trees which grow near the 
old ruined gateway. 

When I found that this first settlement on 
the gateway had suecijeded so well, I set 
about ioiming other establishments. This 
year 1 have had foui broods, and J trust that 
next season 1 can calculate on liaving nine. 
This Will be a pretty increase, and it will 
help to supply the place of those which in 
this neighbourhood are. still unfortunately 
doomed to death by the hand of cruelty or 
superstition. We can now always have a 
jieep at the owls, in tlieir habitation on the 
old ruined p'ateway, whenever we choose. 
Confident of protection, these pietty buds 
betray no fear when the stranger mounts up 
to their place of abode. 1 would here venture 
a surmise, that the bain owl sleeps standmg. 
Whenever we go to look at it, wo invariably 
see it upon the peich bolt upright, and often 
with its eyes closed, apparently fast asleep. 
Buffon and Bewick err (no doubt uninten- 
tionally) when they say that the barn owl 
snores during its repose. What they took 
for snoring was the cry of the young birds 
for food. 1 had fully satisfied myself on this 
score some years ago. However, in Hecein- 
her, 1 823, 1 was much astonished to hear this 
same snoring kind of noise, which had been 
BO common in the month of July. On ascend- 
ing fhe min, I found a brood of young owls 
n the apartment 


Upon this mill is placed a peiieh^ tihoikl il 
foot from the hole at which the awls 
Sometimes, at midday, when the weather ilt 
gloomy, you may see an owl upon it, appa- 
rently enjoying the refreshing diurnal hreese. 
This year (1831 ) a pair of barn owls hatched 
their young, on the 7th of September, in a 
sycamore tree near the old mined gateway. 

If this Useful bird caught its frod by day, 
instead of hunting for it by night, mankind 
would have ocular demonstration of its utility 
in thinning the country of mice, and it would 
he protected and encouraged everywhere. It 
would lie with us what the ibis was with the 
Egyptians. When it has young, it will bring 
a mouse to the nest about every twelve or fif- 
teen minutes. But, in order to have a proper 
idea of the enormous quantity of mice which 
this bird destroys, we must examine the 
jKjllets which it ejects from its stomach in 
the place of its retreat. Every jiellet contains 
fiom four to seven skeletons of mice. In 
sixteen months from the time that the apart- 
ment of the owl on the old gateway was 
cleaned out, there has been a deposit of above 
a bushel of pellets. 

The bam owl sometimes carries off rats. 
One evening 1 was sitting under a shed, and 
killed a very large rat as it was coming out 
ol a hole, about tun yards from where f was 
watching it, 1 did not go to take it up, hoji- 
ing to get anolher shot. As it lay there, a 
barn owl pounced upon it, and flew away 
with it. 

This bird has been known to catch fisln 
Sonie jeais agti, ou a fine evening in tho 
month of July, lung before it was dark, as I 
was standing on the middle ol the bridge, 
and minuting the owl b) my watch, as she 
bi ought mice into lier nest, all on a sudden 
she diopped jierpendicular into the water. 
Thinking that she had fallen down in epi- 
hqisy, my first thoughts were to go and fetch 
the boat ; but before 1 had well got to the 
end of tlie hi idge, 1 saw the owl rise out of 
the wattr with a fish in her claM^s, aiul take 
it to the nest. This fact is mentioned by the 
late much revered and lamented Mr. Alkinson 
of Leeds, m his (kimjwndiuin, in a note, 
under the signature of \V., a friend of his, to- 
whom 1 had commuoicaled it a lew days 
after 1 had witnessed it. 

1 cannot make iij) my mind to pay aiiy 
attention to the dcscrqition of tlie amours of 
the owl by a moileru writer ; at least the 
barn owl Jilays off' no buffooneries here, such, 
as those which he describes. An owl is an, 
owl all the world over, whether under the^ 
influence of Momus, Venus, or Diana. 

WhtMi farmers complain that the barn owl 
dcsttojs the eggs of their pigeons, they lay 
the safMie on the wrong horse. They ought 
to j)ut it on the rat. Formerly 1 could get 
very few young pigeons till the rats were 
excluded effectually from the dovecot. Since 
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tool( |>lace, ilr has produced a ^at ubun- 
dauoe every year, though tlie bora owls fre> 
evieut it, and are encoum^^ed all around it. 
The bam owl merely resorts to it for repose 
apd conceialment It it were really an enemy 
to the dovecot, we should see the pigeons in 
Commotion as soon as it begins its evening 
flight ; but the pigeons heed it not : whereas 
if the sparrow-hawk or windhover should 
tjnake their appearance, the whole community 
would be up at once — proof sufficient that the 
bam owl is nut looked upon as u bad, or even 
a suspicious, character by the inhabitants of 
the dovecot 

Till lately, a great and well-known distinc- 
tion has always been made betwixt the 
screeching and the hooting of owls. The 
tawny owl is the only owl which hoots; and 
when 1 am in the woods after poachers, about 
an hour before daybreak, 1 hear with extreme 
delight its loud, clear, and sonorous notes, 
resounding far and near through hill and 
dale. Very diflerent from these notes is the 
screech of the barn owl. But Sir William 
Jardme informs us that this owl hoots ; and 
that he has shot it in tlie act of hooting. 
This is stiff authority ; and I believe it be- 
cause it comes from the pen of Sir William 
Jarduie. Still, however, mcthinks that it 
ought to lie taken in a somewhat diluted 
state; we know full well that most extiaoidi- 
nary examples of splendid talent do, fiom 
time to time, make their appearance on the 
world’s wide stage. Thus, FianUin brought 
down fire from the skies ‘‘ Krijuiit fulmeri 
cmlo, sceptuuiHjue ty ramus.” Paganirn has 
led all London captive, by a piece of twisted 
catgut : — “ Tu jKites reges coiiiites(|ue stultos 
ducete.” Leibnitz tells us of a dog in Ger- 
many that could pronounce distinctly thirty 
words ; Goldsmith informs us that he once 
heanl a raven whistle the tune of the Sham- 
rock,” with great distinctness, truth, aud 
humour. With these splendid examples 
before our eyes, may we not be iikIhumI to 
suppose that the bam owl which Sir William 


shot in the absolute act of hooting may have 
been a gifted bird, of sUiierioT parts and know- 
ledge {?ma de muttis^ as Horace said of Miss 
Hanaus), endowed, iierhaps, from its early 
days with the faculty of hooting, or else 
skilled in the art by having been taught it by 
its neighbour, the tawny owl ? I beg to 
remark that, though 1 unhesitatingly grant 
the faculty of hooting to this one particular 
individual owl, still I flatly refuse to believe 
that hooting is common to bam owls in ge- 
neral. Ovid, in his sixth hook Faniomm^. 
IHwnteilly sa}8 that it screeched in his day 
" Est illis Ntimilms nonien ; Bed nuntiuis hujiis 
Causa, quoil lioirciula striclen* iiucle soleut,” 
The ham owl may be heard shrieking bore 
jierpetnally on the portico, and in the largo 
sycanioie trees near the house. It shrieks 
eipially when the moon shines and when the 
night IS rough aud cloudy ; and he who takes 
an intiMest in it may heie see the barn owl 
the night through when there is a moon ; and 
be may hear it shriek when perching on the 
tiees, or when it ;s on wing. He may see it 
and hear it shriek, withm a few yards of him, 
long before dark ; and again, often after day- 
hieak, before it takes its final departine to its 
wonted resting-place. I am amply rejiaidi 
for the pains 1 have taken to protect and 
encourage the barn owl ; it pays me a Imn- 
die<Uold by the enormous tpiantity of mice 
which it destroys thioiigbout the year. The 
servants now no longer wish to persecute it.. 
Otten,on a fine summer’s evening, with delight 
1 see the villagers loitering under the sycamore 
trees longer than they would otherwise do, to 
have a pt'ep at the barn owl, as it leaves the 
iv)-nuintled tower: fortunate for it, if, in lieu 
ot exposing itself to danger, by mixing with, 
the woild at large, it onlj knew the advantage 
of passing its nights at home ; for here 

" No birds Dial haunt iny vulloy fteo 
Tt* Hlaui,'liter 1 comb’mn ; 

Taui'Ut by tlu‘ Power that Jtilies me, 

I iiMrii to ]>ity them ’* 

WArEUTUN — M ao. of Nat. liiST 
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CHAP. I. 

OP BIRDS OF THE POULTRY KIND. 


T'rom the most rapacious and noxious tribe of birds, we make a transition to 
those which of all others is the most harmless and the most serviceable to man. 
He may force the rapacious tribes to assist his pleasures in the lield, or induce 
the smaller warblers to delight him with their singing ; but it is from the poultry- 
kind that he derives the most solid advantages, as they not only make a consi- 
derable addition to the necessaries of life, but furnish out the greatest delicacies 
to every entertainment. 

Almost, if not all, the domestic birds of the poultry kind that we maintain in 
our yards are of foreign extraction; but there are others to be ranked in this 
class tliat are as yet ir> a state of nature, and perhaps only wait till they become 
aulllciently scarce to be taken under the care of man to multiply their propaga- 
tion. it will appear remarkable enough, if vve consider how much the tame 
poultry which we have imported from distant climates has increased, and how 
much those wild lords of the yioultry kind that have never yet been taken into 
keeping have liecn diminished and destroyed. They arc all thinned; and many 
of the species, espiu lally in the more cultivated and populous parts of the king- 
dom, are utterly unseeu. 

As Nature has foniu'd the rapacious classes for war, so she seems equally to 
have fitted these for peace, rest, and society. Accordingly we find them chiefly 
in society; they live together; and though they may have their disputes, like 
all other animals, upon some occasions, yet, when kept in the same district, or 
fed in the same yard, they learn the arts of subordination; and, in proportion 
as each kruiws his sticngth, lie seldom tries a second time the combat where he 
has once been woisted. 

In this manner, all <if this kind seem to lead an indolent, voluptuous life : as 
they are furnished uiteriially with a \er\ strong stomach, commonly called a 
gizzard, so their voraciousness scai(« knows any bounds. It kept in close cap- 
tivity, and separated from all their former < oinpanlons, they still have the pleat 
sure of eating left, and they soon gnw¥ lat and unwieldy in their prison. To say 
this more simply, many of the wilder .si>ecies of birds, when cooped or caged, 
pine away, grow gloomy, and some rehise all sustenance whatever; none,eMep- 
those ol the poultry kind, g»%)\v iat, who st em to lose all remeinbraiice of their 
itu'mer liberty, satislied with indolence ami plenty. 
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OF THE COCK. 

All birds taken under the protection of man lose a part of their natural figure, 
and are altered not only in their habits but their 
very form. Climate, food, and captivity, are 
three very powerful agents in producing these 
alterations : and those birds that have longest 
felt their in6uence under human direction, are 
the most likely to have the greatest variety in 
their figures, their plumage, and their disposi- 
tions. 

Of all other birds, the COCK seems to be the 
oldest companion of mankind, to have been first 
reclaimed from the forest, and taken to supply 
the accidental failure of the luxuries or necessi- 
ties of life 

It is not well ascertained when the cock was 
first made domestic in Europe ; but it is gene- 
rally agreed that wc first had him in our western 
world from the kingdom of Persia. Persia it- 
self, that first introduced it to our acquaintance, 
seems no longer to know it in its natural form ; 

and if we did not find it wild in some of the (The Cock.) 

woods of India, as well as some of the islands 

in the Indian Ocean, we might begin to doubt, as wc do with regard to the 
sheep, in what form it first existed in a state of nature. 

In their first propagation in Europe, there were distinctions then that now 
subsist no longer. The ancients esteemed those fowls whose plumage was 
redish as invaluable ; but as for the white it was considered as utterly unfit for 
domestic purposes, llie Athenians had their cock-inatcbes as well as we ; but 
k is probable they did not enter into our refinement of choosing out the most 
barren of the species for the purposes of combat. 

However this be, no animal in the world has greater courage than the cock 
when opposed to one of his own species ; and in every part of the world where 
refinement and polished manners nave not entirely taken place, cock-fighting is 
a principal diversion. This extraordinary courage in the cock is thought to 
proceed from his being the most salacious of all other birds whatsoever. A 
single cock suffices for ten or a dozen hens ; and it is said of him that he is the 
only animal whoso spirits are not abated by indulgence. But then he soon 
grows old : the radical moisture is exhausted ; and in three or four years he 
becomes utterly unfit for the purposes of impregnation. Hens, also,” to use 
the words of Willughby, as they for the greatest part of the year df*’^y 
eggs, cannot suffice for so many births, but for the most part after thi^<^ years 
become effete and barren ; for when they have exhausted all their seed of 
which they had but a certain quantity from the beginning, they must necessarily 
cease to lay, there being no new ones generated within.” 

The Hen seldom clutches a brood of chickens above once a setisc^^ mougb 
instances have been known in which they produced two. The nunab<*j of eggs 
a domestic hen will lay in the year are above two hundred, P*‘ovidc°^Jc oe 
well fed and supplied with water and liberty.* It matters not rnucl^ ^'JWther 

* Breedino Poultry. — ^T he severities of may lay all the winter, and that ™»y 

the winters at New York require the employ- be reared all the year through. Tp® houses 
of artificial heat, in order that the hens for this purpose may be built either®* brick 
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slie be <mdden by tbe cook or not ; she will continue to lay, althougb all the 
ot this kind <“an never by hatching; be 
brought to produce a living animal. 

Her nest is made v\it[iout any care, if 
left to heUvSclt ; a hole scratched into 
the ground, among a low bushes, is 
the only preparation she makes for 
this season of patient expectation. 

Nature, almost exhausted by Us onn 
fecundity, seems to iidorni her of the 
proper time for liatehirig, wliiidi she 
herself testilies by a clucking note, 

Hiid by disconlinuing to lay. The 
good housewives, who often get moie 
by their hens laying than by their chic kens, artificially protract this clucking 
season, and sometimes entirely remove it. As soon as their hen begins to cluck, 
they stint her in her provisions; which, if that fads, they plunge her into cold 
water; this, for the lime, elFcctually imls back her hatching, but (hen it often 
kills the poor bird, wiio takes cold and dies under the operation. 

When the hen begins to sit, nothing can exceed her ]»erseverance and 
patience; she continues for some (la>s immovable; and when loreed away by 
the importunities of hungei^ she (|mckly returns. W'hde the hen sits, she care- 
Inlly turns her <*ggs, and evtm itinoves them to dillerent situations; till at 
length, ill about three weidvs, the ><mng brood hi^giu to give signs ol a desiie to 
imrst their conlinement \\ lien by the n^peated ellorts ol llu ir bills, whic h serve 
like a pioneer on tliis orrasiem, tin v have broken tluonselves a passage through 
the shell, the hen slid continues to sit till all are c‘X( baled. 'i1ie strongest and 
best chickens generally inv tlu‘ lust candidates for lil)ert> ; the wc akesl cumie 
behind, and some even ihe in the shell. W lum all are produced, she then b'ads 
them lorth to provide lor themselves. Hei allection and her pride seem then 
to alter her verv nature, and coirect liei imperfections. No longer voracious 
<vr cowardly, slie abstains trom all food that liei \oung can sw^allow', and flies 
boldly at evcjry ereatiirc' tliat she tliinks is likely to do them niiscliief. W’^iiat- 
<'ver the invading animal be, she Ivddiv attacks him ; the hoise, the hog, or the 
luasliff. When maichiug at the lie,\ < ol'hei little troop, she* acts the commander, 
and has a v^nn-U of notes to e.dl her nunieious train to their iood, or to warn 
them of appioaching danger.^ 



(Hen j.ud ChicUi'os,^ 


4»r stone, one stoiy high, with wooden loofs, 
and miLsl he hcalid oy ciistaum sleain-pijvs. 
Ilieir eeiUngji iind walls inusi he huislieil 
with Hoirmn cement, in oidei to keej) the 
houses liee hoin veuiuu, which jue apt to 
geuemte u'hcn heal is employed Kach hmise 
is to he divided into loui compartments: the 
first for hatching ami icanng cluekens ; Ihe 
becoiid for hiccduig liukcys; the tliird ioi 
ducks; and tlie louiili h)i geese. A tuvmue 
is to he hmlt at one end, vvilli a steam hoilei 
to hold titty giillons of water, which will lieat 
u house eighty feet in length/ The fust two 
compaitraents must have the steam pi]»es pass 
around both looms, at the bottom of tin; walls, 
lor hatching chicken ami tinkey eggs, and 
they must pass once aiound the other two 
rooms, ducks and geese leipiiriug less lieat. 
The boiler must be also so constructed as to 
steam potatoes, paisiiips, canot.s, and herbs; 
whic'n, when cooked, and mixed with milk, 
bailey, oafs, or peas, meal or floui, pioduce 
he tinuBt chickens aud other poultiy. 


To make tlie hens lay all tlirough the 
wintei, imx powdeied oystei shells and slate, 
Ol decomposed sehistus wuth their food. ''J’he 
lime in the o\stci shells is iieccssaiy lonn 
lln‘ shells ui the eggs, and the slate mijuoves 
tlnn <piahty and tlavoui. Those liens are 
lound to lay hettei-tiavouied eggs uhich ale 
hi I'd on soils foimed fiom decoin[)osed schls-. 
luN Ol graiute- 

liy jieiseveiing in the above jilaii, a sufB- 
cieiit ipiaiitity ot poulliy uiighi he obtained 
to su[)j'ly Loudon at one-hall ihe prices gene- 
lally chaigcd, and yet allow a fan jiiofit to 
the faimeis ; and an abundant supply of eggs 
111 the wmtei would ahvii}h be cerlain.-— A h- 

CANA UK ScJlENl.K, 1 iS-M, 

* Col HAUK OK 'ini'. FEvini-uED ChKa- 
TION — The hell will attack any ammai whaf.. 
ever u; defence ot lier ciuckc'us; ami has 
l/eeii known to lute hei own hie lu altemjU.. 
ing to save the life, as slie thought, ot. a 
blood (d* young duckling's which she had 
batched, on then eutcung the vs aid'. 
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Ten or twelve chu keiis are the ^^rcatest number that a fjood hen can rear aiid 
chitchat a time; but as this bears no proportion to the nimilier of her 
si hemes have been iina<;ine(l to clutcli all the eg^^s of a lien, ami thus turn her 
produce to the greatest advantage. Hy these contrivances it has been obtained 
tliat a hen that ordinarily produces but tvielve chickens in the >(rar, is found to 
produce as rnan>' chickens as eggs, and consequently ollen above two hundred. 
The contrivance I mean is the artificial method of hatidiing chickens in stoves, 
as is practised at (Jrand Cairo ; or in a chemical elahoratory properly gradu- 
ated, as has beim cflected by Reaumur.^ At (Jrand Cairo, they thus produce 
six; or seven thousand chickens at a time; vvhere, as they arc brought forth in 
their mild spring, which is wanner than onr summer, the young ones thrive 
without clutching. But if is otherwise in our colrler and nmnjiial climate; the 
little animal may, without much dinicully, be hatched troin th(‘ shell; but they 


A singulai instance oi‘ stn>ng affection in 
the feathered tiibe is iclated hy Mi Jesse 
— “A gentleman in iny neighlHimluMvl,” 
■ays he, “liad diiected one of Ins wai^ons to 
be packed with sundry hampers imd boxes, 
intending to send it to Woithmg, wlicic he 
was going himseU*. For some time his going 
was delayed, and he tiu reloie dmated that 
the wagon sliouUl he placed in a shed in his 
yaid, packed as it was, till it should he con- 
venient toi him to send it otl'. \^ liile it was 
in the shed, a pair of loliins limit their nest 
among some stiavv in tlie wagon, and had 
liatched their young jiist hetoie it was sen! 
away. One of the old Imds, instead ofhemg 
frightened away by the motion ot the wagon, 
only left its nest iiom time to tune lui the 
purpose of fiynig to the neaiest ludgi' toi 
foixi for its young; and thus, alternately 
aflbiding warmth and nouii.shment to them, 
it arrived at Woillunp;. 'i'he affection of 
this biid having been ob.seived liy the wagoner, 
he took care ni imluuding not to disluib the 
rotiiu’s nest, and my leaders will, 1 am sme, 
be glad to hear, that tlie lobiti and its young 
ones returned in safety to Walton Heath, 
being the place from whence they fuid set 
out. The distance the wagon went iii going 
and returning could nut have been less tli.ui 
one linudred iiules." — Na'iuka.i. llisiuuv ox 
bi.onoRWK 

AnriFU'iAii Ilv'J’eHiNO Diider the 
reign of Augnslus, Liuia. the wile ol tlmt 
emperor, having heaid that a man had sut - 
ceeded in liatching cliuUns by the mei 
heat of Ins body, lemamnig 
in bed on the eggs for Urn 
same U'ligth of tune as hens 
employ m incob.it ion, be- 
tliought herst'll ot bate hmg 
an egg by keeimig d m her 
bosom It ])i()duced a little 
cock with a handsome ciest. 

This Gireuai dance excited 
grajit cuiiosity and intc rest. 

Anempts weie leueived to 
find out the means of sup- 

i^^»|lJnrmoig the» ep - 


lation on a grand scale. According to Plmy, 
eggs weie deposited on straw, m a place 
heated by a gentle tlie, and turned regulaily 
liy a man ippoinfed foi the puipose. 

llATcuiMi IN Kc,\i>i —The ovens, or 
hatching place's, inventecl by the priests of 
that countiy, furnished in aucuml times, one 
hiindu'd ni^lions nf iluckens ui the year; 
and at jtu'scnil, whem the pojmlatiou of that 
couiitiy IS less, and the ovens aie managed 
])y simple peasants, who inherit tlie seciet of 
those* ancient priests, they still pioduce thirty 
nulhons ui the same space ol tune. In the 
recoids ol other nations, liom the highest 
an’.upuly to om own days, we find no ac- 
counts ol eggs aitiluiadv liatched, a lew 
exct'pted which wen* liiuught topeifection by 
methods veiy ditfeieut 1-oin those ot the 
Kg) pt urns. 

it must be allowed lliaf if the lutilicial 
mode could be Inougbt to succid m Eiuope, 
it would be veiy desiiable. It is f.u more 
iioduc'tive in Kg)])t Iban the natuial incii- 
liation elscwbeie If it succeeded, there 
would be no interruption to the laying of 
hens tor the wlioU) M*ason. I'lOiu vaiious 
accidents it liappeiis, that moie lliaii half the 
eggs, which aie incvihated by bens, prove 
uujnoductive Now m Egyjit, more than 
two-lluids of the eggs pioduce chickens. 
The loiidiutoi of one ol'lliese hateliing esta- 
bhslmu'iils constantly letuins !J,0l)0 chickens 
toi 000 eggs, and contents himself, as a le- 
compciise tui Ins caies with the blubs whicii 
are disc losed tiom the remaining thousand. 
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almost all porish when cxrludcd. To remedy thin, ReaunKir has made use of a 
woollen hen, as he calls it; which was nothing more than puttin« the young 
ones in a warm basket, and clapping over them a thick woollen canopy, 1 
should think a much belter substitute might b(‘ found ; and this from among 
the species themselves. 

The cock, from his salaciousness, is allowed to be a shortlived animal; but 
liow long these birds live, if lelt to themselves, is nut >et well ascertained by 
any historian. As they are kept only for profit, and m a few years become unlit 
for generation, there are few that, from mere motives of curiosity, will make the 
tedious experiment of maintaining a proper number till they dn;. Aldrovandus 
hints their age to be ten years; and it is jirobable that this may be its extent, 
'rhey are subject to some disorders, whidi it is not our business to describe; 
and as for poisons, besifles niiv voinii a, which is fatal to most animals except 
man, they are injured, as Linii.rus asserts, by eldei-bernes ; of w^Iiicli tli#v are 
not a little fomk'^ 


* Lrsi s, NA'i'inmc — -Cocks .ind liens, likt* 
other oigainzed beings, t-xhtbit oct.isnnnilly 
monstrous proflnt tions, wlinli li.ive diawn 
the lUtention of the cuuons ' din kens with 
two Jieads, cocks uitii fooi leet, &:c h.ue 
been often dt‘M‘i il'eiL A most singula' p'o- 
dnction of Ibis kind is desciilieil by M. 
S(-h\vaitz, in .i jieiiudical woik ])nnted at 
J>eihn entitled lirc/tii n, in IMtKk 

'* A Jew in I SO‘2, exlul'iled for monev. at 
Posen, 111 t^'hiiid, a hen Witli a hum.tii tace, 
which was haU bed ui a tann, ee,it Wiyes- 
iiier, and which he had .reteiveil in jiasmeiil 
of a small debt lie declared that Mnothcr 
chicken, altogetlier smiihu. h.id been in the 
same brood, bid that it died The animal 
which he exlnbiti'd, and winch 1 h.ive m\. 
self seen, was aliv e, anil in excilleid health 
Jt Inid attaiui'd its lull size, ha d was nion- 
than a yc ai old. its tiodj was covcied cvilli 
I'eatheis, and it lesemhled othei Innis ni " , >y 
resj'fC^, exce])t the head , ttiis was cl loe 
tisu.d si/a‘, lad denuded ut tealheis, and co 
xered wdh a blneish sk\n The cavdies oi 
the eyes wine conijdetel} tbinied like these 
oftht' huinan eye; tie y wiTe sniinonnted by 
two biiiall aiches of down, winch lornn‘d 


very regulai eyebrows. The njiper part of 
the hill was shuitei than usual ; it had but 
caie bhinted point, and the nostiils were uii- 
(h'lntMlh it ; so that, although it was horn, it 
pusc-nted thepeile* t lesemblaiu e of a very well 
made nose : heluw this nose was a veiy regu- 
hn mouth, with bps, two rows of very white 
teeth, close and pointed, and a rounded 
tongue, com[)Uied this most extraoidiiiiuy 
uitfurtc. This lesemhlanee to a human 
counlen«ince Inul something in it extienuly 
disagiecahie, and even hoiiid ; but it was 
pertect, and Ii.nl no need of the assistauci; of 
the luiagiiuituni to be lecognised.” 

PvrrKNiNo Tinvis Thi' epicurism of 
man has suggesteil \anous modes of fatten- 
ing lewis t xeessivt'ly, all of whicli an* iinna- 
tmah anil moie oi li*ss tuu'L I’heir lesiiit, 
Til tact, Is always to piodnee disease, ami 
Ke'ie p.Lituuhnly of tlie bvei V\ e must he 
evu u .ed tioiii enieung into any det.uls resjieet- 
I'lg them They only show how lai a pei- 
viMted taste will degiade civib/ed man, when 
lie maivs liis udelleetual laciilties vcdudly 
suhsevvienl to the uncontioUed lecpiisiliouii 
of Ins annual natinc. 
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CHAP. 111. 

THE PEACOCK. 


The PEA^COCK, by common peo()lc of Italy, is said to have tlie p1iim?.£re 
of an an^cl, tlie voice of a devil, and the j^uts of a thief, in fact^ each ol these 
qualities mark pretty welt 
the nature of tiiis extra- 
ordinury bird. When it 
appears with its tail ex- 
panded, there is none of 
the feathered creation can 
vie with it for heaut\ ; 
yet the horrid scream of 
its voice serves to abate 
the pleasure vve find from 
viewinf;^ it ; and still more, 
its iiisaiiable gluttony and 
spirit of depredation make 
it one of the most noxious 
domestics tliat man has taken under his protection. 

Our first peacocks were brought from the East Indies ; and we are assured, 
that they are still found in vast tloeks, in a wild state, in the islands of Java ami 
Ceylon. So beautiful a bird, and one esteenu il such a rh lieaey at (he tables of 
the luxurious, could not be permitted to ei'iitinne loni: at liberty in its distant 
retreats. So early as the days of Solomon, we iiiid in bis navies, amon^j the 
articles imported from the East, apes and peacocks. /I'jlian relates, that they 
were brought into Creeee from some barbarous counlry, and were held in such 
high esteem among thmn, (hat a male and female vvere valued at above thirty 

{ louiids of our money. We are told also, that when Alexander was m India, 
le found them flying wild, in \ast numbers, on (he banks of the river Hyarotis, 
and was so struck with their beauty, that he laid a severe fine and punishment 
on all who should kill or disturb them. ^b)r are we to be surprised at this, as 
the Greeks weie. so much struck with the beauty of this bird, w lien first brought 
among them, that every person paid a fixed price for seeing it ; and several 
people came to Athens, iVtun Lacedemoii and Thessaly, purely to satisfy their 
curiosity. 

It was probably first introduced into the West, merely on account of its 
beauty; but mniikind, from contemplating its figure, soon came to think of 
serving it up for a different entertainment. Aufidius llurro stands charged by 
Pliny witli being the first who fatted up the peacock for the feast of the luxurious. 
Whatever there may be of delicacy in the flesh of a young peacock, it is certain 
an old one is very indifi’erent eating ; nevertheless, there is no mention made oi 
choosing the youngest ; it is probable they were killed indiscriminately, the 
beauty of the feathers in some measure stimulating the appetite. Hortenshis 
the orator was the first wlio served them up at an entertainment at Rome ; and 
from that time they were cori.sidered as one of the greatest ornaments of every 
feast. Whether the Roman method of cookery, which was much higher than 
ours, might not have rendered them more palatable than we find them at present, 
I cannot tell: but certain it is, they talk of the peacock as being the first of 
viands. 

Like other birds of the poultry kind, the peacock feeds upon corn ; but its 
chief predihu (loa is for barley. Rut as it is a very proud and fickle bird, there 
is scarce an> food that it will not at times covet and pursue. Insects and 
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tender plants are offen eagerly sruij^ht at a time that it has a siithricncy of its 
natural food provided more neaily. In the induls^enre of these capricious 
])ursuits, walls cannot easily confine it ; it strips the tops of houses of (heir (iJes 
or thatch, it lays waste the labours of the j^ardeiier, roofs up his choK est seeds, 
and nips his favourite flowers in (he hud. I'hiis its beauty but ill rec ompenses 
for the mischief it occasions ; and many of the more homely-looking fowls are 
very deservedly preferred before if. 

Nor is the peacock less a debauchee in its afTections, tljan a glutton in its 
appetites. He is still more salac loiis than even the cork ; and though not 
possessed of the same vigour, yet burns with more; immoderate desire. He 
requires five females at least to i ttend him ; and if there be not a sulhcient 
number, he will even run upon and tread the sitting hen. For (his reason, the 
peahen eiideavcmrs. as much as she can, to hide her ne st from the male, as he 
would otlieiwise disturb her sitting, and I'reak her eggs. 

The peahen seldom lays above five* or siv eg^gs* in this climate before she 
sits. Aristotle describes her as laying twelve ; and it is proliable in her native 
climate, she may be thus firohfic ; for it is certain, that in the forests vihere they 
breed naturally, they arc numerous beiond, expression. 'The bird lives about 
twenty years; and m-t till its tliird year has it tiial beautiful variegated plumage 
that adorns its tail. 

There are varieties of this bird, some of which are white, others crested : that 
whicli IS called the l^eac cx k of Thibet, is the most beautiful of th(> feadiered 
creation, containing in its plumage all the most vivid colours, red. blue, yellow, 
and green, disposed in an almost artilicial onlei^ as if merely to please the eye 
of the beholder.*^ 


* WlllTK PkACOLKS — “ ( 'llinat*' h.is TU'-t 

less influeuce on ihe ^ihimagc* oi bml.s than 
on the tur of qii.ulriiptsls, \\ <* inne S( t n 
that the haie, tlie emiiiu , and most oilur 
animals, are subject to beesane ubite in ('(*)<! 
c'ountnes, espec iJillj lu uuiOs, and now we 
find a species ot ja-acoek, wbicb apjteais lo 
have exjieiienced rhe same usults liom ihe 
same cause, and moie iiTHfoitjint ones sr'M ; 
for this c«uise has pioduci-d a peimuK'ut 
race in tins s])eties, and M'iMii.s to Jiave .icicci 
nioie powrilully upon the tc .ithers of tttis hud, 
since the whiteness cd hau's and einunes is 
hut tiuiiMeiit, taking place dunng the winter 
only, like that ot the wood-hen and lagopiis. 
But the white peacock is alwayt. white, iii all 
countries, in summer as in wintei, at Rome 
as ill Tonieo ; and tins new coloin ha» be- 
come so fixed, that from eggs laid ami 
hatched in Italy, come white jieacorks." — 
Blfvon. 

“The race of white peacocks is not essen- 
tially original to the ninth, tor in J7H.'{a pair 
of common peacocks produced, at (ieiitdh, 
near Pans, lour young ones, two ol which 
preserved the plumage of ll.eir parents, and 
two were entirely white. evert lieless, JVlau- 


dujt, who relates tliis fact, observes tViat 
tbeie was no wlule peacock in the vdliige, 
noi in the cnviiuns The same thing oc- 
curud, a few )ears before, m an estate 
eijually near Pans. It tlien ajipeais, that 
the Mluleitess ol the plum.igo of liie peacock 
IS a siinjtk accidental vaiielj , which one 
i amiot rig<ud as foninng a pcnn.uient race; 
and what seems to piove this still more is, 
b'. f tliese white ])eacockH au* veiy rare.’’’ — 
Sonnim, I'l't nefi Knvi/fldpf'diri . 

Jn the Kojal Menagerie at Windsor there 
IS at present, or was veiy lately, a most beau- 
tiful specimen of the white pear»>ck. — En. 

Although the plumage of the white pea- 
cock IS altogether of this colour, the long 
i'lumes of tie* tram do yet retain, at t>»e ; ex- 
tieuiities, -Some vestiges of the brilliant mir- 
lors pecnliai to the species; and all the rest 
ol then lively cnines the impression of the 
different colours, though feebh sketched whth 
a white mine or less pure. The variety of 
white peacocks is not very common, and 
these birds always hear a luglu-r price than 
the others They are exceedingly haudsome, 
and pUMluce an Hiliinrable etiect in the midst 
of a flock of richly decorated peacocks. 
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THE TURKEY. 


The iiRlal place of the coclv aiul tlic |)(;a<’ork is* pretl y well fisci’rtaiiied, l)ut 
there are hfroii^^er doubis ('oucerninj; thi* , noukm onli'iidini’ that H 

has been brouj*ht into J^hirope 
from the East Indies many cen- 
turies af((>; while others assert 
that it IS wholly unLnoAvn in 
that part of the world, that it is 
a native of the new (Hmtnient, 
and that it was not brought into 
Europe till the discovery (d'that 
part of the worhL^ 

With ns, wdien young, it is 
one of tiic tenderest of all birds ; 
yet in its wdd slate, it is found 
in great ph nty in tlu* forests id' 

Canada, that are covenal with 
snow above three parts of the 
year. In their natural woods, 
they are found niueli largi'r tlian in their state of domestic eaiitivity. They arc 
much inon^ beautiful also, their fcatheis liemg of a ilark gri v, bordeii d at tfe 
edges with a bright gold colour. 'rin*he tlu‘ s.«\age.s id' tlu^ country wt;ave iido 
cloaks to adorn their persons, aiifl fashion into fans and uinbndlas, Init never 
once think of taking into keeping animals that the woods furnish them with in 
sutlicient abnndanee. Savage man seems to lind a delight in prei'arions pos- 
session. A great part of the [ileasuie of the < base In s in tlie nneertainty of the 
pursuit, and he is unwilling to abridge liimseU in any acmdenlal success that 
may attend his fatigues, d'hc hunting the turkey, therefore, makes one of his 
})rmcipal diversions ; as its flesh coiitnlnites chielU to the siijiport of his family. 
W hen he has discovered the j)la< e of their retreat, whieli, in geiu ral, is near 
lields of nettles, or where there is plenty of any kind oi grain, h(‘ takes his dog 
w'ith him, which is trained to the sport, (a faithful, lough crealuro, supposed to 
be originally reclaimed from the wolf) and he sends him into the midst of the 
flock. The turkeys no sooner jierceive their cueniv, than they set olV running 
at full speed, and witli siu h swiftness that they have the dog far behind them: 
he follows nevertheless, and sensible tliev must soon be tired, as they cannot 
go full speed for any length of time, lie at last forc es them to take shelter in a 
tree, where they sit rpiite sjx nt and fatigued, till the hunter comes 14), and witli 
along pole, knocks tiiem down one after the otlier. 

This manner of snlhuing themselves ti* be destroyed, argues no great instinct 
ill the animal; and iri«|^d, in their c.iptive state, they do not appear to be 
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turkey in a slate of libeity in no otlici 
latitudes than those of ^niciica. Father 
Buuzzes, the Jesuit, for instance, tells us, 
that there are no wild turkeys in the peiiiii- 
sula within the Ganges. Danniier saw none 
at Mmdaiuio tdiaidiu aiul Taverniei, wlio 
traveiHi'd most ^laits of Asia, detlaie ])osi- 
tively that no wild turkeys are to he found 
throughout that vast extent of teintoiy. Ac- 
cording to the labl-ineiit lulled ot these tiavel- 


leis, it was file Ainieniaus who imported 
them lutuFersia, wliere they have not thrived 
veiy successfully. The Hollanders brought 
tlieni to fiat avia, where they liave jirospered 
much better. In Gongo and on the Gold 
Goast, turkeys are found only in the facto- 
ries, established there hy the h^iUropeans, 
which renders it ipiite^ Cvidrot tW they are 
not natives of Africa. It is it|i{AV universally 
allowed that the turkey is originally a nativtt 
ol Auienea. Ill 
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posspN^ed of rnurli. Tlie>' srf^m a stupid, vain, querulous tribe, ^pt enoujL^b to 
quarrel amonfif themselves, yet without any weapons to do each other an injury. 
Kvery body knows the slrarifje antipathy the turkey-cock has to a red colour; 
how he bristles, and with his peculiar ^obblin^^ sound, thes Ut attack it. Rut 
there is another method of increasmi^ the aniin(»Kity ot these birds aj^ainst each 
o her, which is often prai tisi'd by boys, when they liave a rnind lor a battle. 
'This is no more than to smear over llie bead of one of the turkeys with dirt, 
and the rest run to attack it with all the speed of imjioteul animosity : nay, two 
of them tlnis dis^niised, will light each otlicr tdl they are almost sulfocated with 
fatigue and anger. 

Rut though so furious among themselves, (hey are weak and cowardly against 
other animals, thougli lar less powerful than they. Tin* l ock oiten makes the, 
turkey keep at a distani'e ; and tlicy seldom v<‘ntiire to attai k him but with 
united force, when they ratlicr oppiess him b> tlu ir m ight, fhan annoy him by 
their arms, '^riierc is no animal, hov\ conti'iiiptilih* soever, that will venture 
boldly to fare tin* turkey-coi k, that lie will not Hy lumi. On the contrary, witli 
the insolence of a bully, he pursiu's anv thing that seems to lear him, particu- 
larly iaji-dogs and children, againsi both which In* st'eios to have a peculiar 
aversion. On such oci'asions, alter be biS'! made them scamper, he returns to 
bis female train, displays In*' pluni.igi* around, struts about tin* yard, and 
gobbles out a note ol self apprfdMlioii '* 

Tin' female seems ol a inddi i , g<‘iulci disp(tsitn'U. Rather querulous than 
bold, she hunts about in qiu'st oi giain, and puisuit of insi'tls, being partiui- 
lariy debghtc'd witVi tin* eggs ol anis <uid eatt'rpillars. Slu* hivs eigbleen or 
twenty <‘ggs, larger than those (d a hen, whitish, but mark(*d with spots resem- 
bling the ireekies ol tle-laii l!,‘r young are extri'iindy tender at first, and 
must be earefully led with <iu(t eiioppcd with ilock leaves , but as they glow 
older, they ber otru' nioic hardy, and follow f In* rnotln'r to consid(‘rable distanees, 
in pursuit of insei t food, whiih tlnw prefer to any otlmi. On these oecasions. 


'* W n r> Ti uKKVs — l’h<‘ 

rviUl tiirkrys luf imu h ne-ti* 
bulky ttiau tin* I’loiiu'.stu tui- 
keys, wciglu’jg tiom twci.tv 
even to sixty ]Hiun<’o The 
■wild tuikeys fly in imine,ous 
flocks ot lu.iiiy liuinhoK. 
They licqmnit wou.l.-. and 
coppices during the day, 
wliere tliey teed on acoiiis 
*i’hey retnin in tlie (\emng 
into marshes, wheie they 
pass ihe niglit. A\ ild tur- 
keys ure lound tvoiii the 
coiintiy of the llhinus, ,is 
far as the Isthmus of l\i 
nania. The buds wh ili 
travellers have met more to 
the southward, and inisl.iken 
for turkeys are tioccos. Tliey 
live for the most part iii 
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forests, and feetl on wild fiiiits: ilio acoiii of 
the green oak talteiis them verymueh. Then 
flesh is jireferahle to tliat of the domestic 
breed, and its flavour appioaches to that ot 
the pheasant. Tliese. buds tpaii tlie woixls 
in the months ot Sei)tember, and apjnoaeh 
inhabited places; accoidmgly the natives of 
North America call this season tlie /uj An/ 
rtfont/i. They then hunt them, and kill 
great numbers, which aie jneserved in ice. 
and brought into the Kuu)pean estahlislt 


ments The wild tiiikcys are now to he met 
with only veiy lav m the interior. They are 
extieniely shy, and though their flight is 
lieavy, they kiu>\v so well how to escape and 
conccil themsilvi's, that they are procured 
with dilluully. Those that aic brought up 
in their native eountiy, and which lead a 
1111, d hie. ai’«. aie never shut up, have vet 
become as degeiiciale as those of our pouftiy 
yiids n K-^iope. 
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iiowever, the female, so large, and as it would seem, so powerful a bird, 

gives them but very little protection against the attacks ot any rapacious 
animal that comes in iier way. She rather warns her young to shillt lorr them- 
selves, than prepares to defend them. 

When once grown up, turkeys are \ery hardy birds, and feed themselves at 
very little expense to tlie farmer. Those of Norfolk are said lo be the largest 
of this kingdom, weighing from twenty to thirty jiounds. There are places, 
however, in the East Indies, where they are known only in their domestic slate, 
in which they grow to the weight of sixty pounds.^ 

* Gxi.i.iNi-criOLs Birds. 

— A great variety of these 
birds, which might easily 
])e added to om domestic 
jioultiy, are peculiar to 
America. Such are especi- 
.ally the curassuws. In many 
jiaits of South Ameuca 
ilhese birds have long been 
reclaimed ; and it is really 
surprising, considering the 
-extreme tainilianty ot their 
maimers, and the facility 
with which they a[ipe.'ir to 
pass fiom a state ol iiaUue 
to the tameness of ilouiestic 
fowls, that they have been 
not yet introduced to tlic 
poultry yaids of Knrope. 

That, with proper tieatiin iit, 

■they would speedily become 
habituated to the climate, we liave no reason ftfight gloss ol green ujHiri the head, crest, 
to doubt; on the f’<nitiaiy, nunieious exam- neck, back, wings, and u}>pej jiait oi the 
pies have shown tliat they thiive well even tail; and dull white himeath, and on the 
in its mntlieiii paits; and M. Teiiiminck lowei taii-coveits. Its eiest is trom two lo 
informs us tliat they have, once at least, been tlnee inches in length, and occupies the 
thoroughly acclimated in Holland, where whole upper sm face of 1 lie liead : it is curled 
they were as piolific, in their domestlcMted and vilvet) m its appeaiance, and capable 
stale, as any of our common poultiy. I’lie of being laised oi depiessed at will, in ac- 
establishment, howevci, m which tins had cordaiicc witli the tem])oiaiy feelings by 
been effected, was bioken up by the civil which this bud is actuated. The eyes are 
commotions which lollowed in the tiain of sutiuunded by a naked skin, winch extends 
the Fiench revolution, and all the jiaiiis into tlie ceie, and Diere assumes a bright 
which had been bestowed on the education yellow colour. In size the bud is almost 
of these buds weie lost to the wuibl by their equal to a tmkey. This species is a native 
sudden and coinjilete dispmsion. The task, of Mexico, Guiana, and Brazil, and proba- 
which had at that tpiie been in somemeasme bly extends itsell ovei a laige janiion of the 
accomplished, still vemains to be j»eitonned; southern division of llie Ameiican continent, 
and it may not be too mutli to exjieLt that They congiegale lu iiuinerons liocks, and aji- 
the Zoological Society may be successful in pear to be under little o»- no uneasiness from 
jHuiecting what was then so well begun, aiul the intiusion ol men into theii haunts. Kven 
ui natumhziug tiie cmassows as conqiletely when a considerable number of them have 
Hs our ancestors have done theeipially exotic, been shot, the lest remain quietly perched 
and in their wild state, much less laniiliar, <iipon the trees, apparently unconscious of the 
breeds of turkey, the guinea-fowl, and the havoc. This conduct is by no means the 
peacock. Their intioduction would ceitaiiily result of stupidity, but procceils rather fmm 
lie most desiiable, not meiely on account of the natuial tameness and unsuspiciousuess 
their size and beauty, but also for the white- of their chaiactei. They build their nests 
ueas and excellence of their ffesh, winch bill'- on the tu‘es, fouuuig them externally ot 
passes the idieasimt m flavour, branches iiiteilaced with the stalks of herba- 

ceous plants, and lining them w'ith leaves. 

Tuk CuRxssow. — From the various species They geuei ally lay but once a year, during 
of this binl we select one, the ciestecl curas- the laiuy season, the number of* their egr 
gi/v, ita plumage is of a deep black, with a being horn six to eight. 
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CHAP. V. 


THE PHEASANT. 

It Would surprise a sportsman to be ton! that the PHEASANT which he finds 
wild in the woods, in the remotest parts (»f the kingdom, and in forests, which 
can scarce be said to iiave an 
owner, is a fonugn bird, and 
was at first artificially propa- 
gated among us. They were 
brought into Europe from the 
banks of the Phasis, a river of 
Colchis, in Asia Minor; and 
* from whence they still retain 
their name. 

Next to the peacock, they 
are the most boaotiful of birds, 
as well for th(‘ vivid colour of 
their plumes, as for their happy 
mixtures and variety. It is l.o 
beyond the power of the pen- 
cil to draw any tiling so glossy, 

80 bright, or points so iinely 
blending into each other. VVe are U)ld, that when (Tirsns, king of Lydia, was 
seated on his tliroiK', adorncfl with ro>aI magnificence, and all the barbarous 
ornp of eastern sph ruhuir, he asked Solon if he had ever beheld any thing so 
nc ! The Creek philosopher, no way mo\ed by the objects before him, or 
taking a pride in his native sirnpli i‘y. replied that after having seen the beauti- 
ful phunagt* of the pheasant, he < o' h) be astonished at no other linery. 

'rhis bird tliougli so Ix autifnl to the eye, is not less delicate when served up 
to the table. Its llesh is < onsidered as the greatest dainty ; and when the old 
physicians spoke of the wholesonumess of any viands, they made their comjia- 
rison with tlie tlcsh of the pheasaHt. However, notwithstanding all tliese 
perfections to tempt the curiosity or the palate, the pheasant has multiplied in 
its wild state ; and, as if disdaining the protection of man, has left him, to lake 
shelter in the thickest woods and the remotest forests. This spirit of indepen- 
dence seems to attend the ph(‘nsanl even in captivity. In the woods, the hen 
pheasant lays from eighteen to tvventy egg.s in a season ; but in a domestic 
state shf seldom lays above tmi. In the same manner, when wild, sla^ hatches 
and leads up her brood with patience, vigilance, and courage ; but when kept 
tame, she never sits well ; so that a hen is generally her substitute on such occa- 
sions ; and as lor leading her young to (heir food, she is utterly ignorant of 
where it is to be found ; and the young birds starve, if left solely to her protec/- 
^tion. '^Jdie pheasant, tlierefore, on every account, seems better left at large in 
the woods, than reclaimed to pristine captivity. Its fecundity when wild is 
sufficient to stork the forest ; its beautiful plumage adorns it ; and its flesh 
retains a higher flavour from its iiuliinited freedom. 

However, it has^ been the aim of late to take these birds once more Irom the 
woods, and to keep them in places fitted for their reception. Like all others of 
the poultry kind, they have no great^sagacity , and suffer themselves easily to 
be taken. At iiiglit they roost upon the liighest trees of the wood ; and by day 
they come down into the lower brakes and bushes, where their food is chiefly 
found They generally make a kind of flapping noise when they are with tha 

54 
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females, and this often apprizes the sportsman of (heir retreats. At other times 
he tracks them in the snow, and frequently takes them in springes. But of all 
birds they are shot most easily, as the.y always make a whirring noise when they 
rise, bv which they alarm the gunner, and being a largo mark, and Hying very 
slow, there is scarce any nn’ssing them. 

Ah ! wh.it avail his glossy, varying dyes, 

His piirpkd crest and scai lot-circled eyes, 

The vivid green Ins shining plumes unfold, 

His painted wings, and hi east that tlarnes with gold^’’ — Popk. 


When these birds are taken young into keeping, they bei ome as familiar as 
chickens; and v\ hen they are designed for breeding, they are put togellier m 
a yard, live hens to a cock ; for this bird, like all of the poultry kind, is very 
salacious. In her natural state, the female makes her nest of dry grass and 
leaves; the. same must be laid for her in the pheasaiitry , and she hmself will 
sometimes properly dispose them. If she refuses to haieh her eggs, then a 
common htin must lie got to supply lu‘r place, which (ask she will perform with 
perseverance and success. ^I'he young ones are very ditlicult to be reared ; anti 
they must be supplied with ants’ eggs, which is the food tlie old one leads them 
to gather when vvihl in the woods. 1 o make tlu'se go the tarther, they are to # 
be chopped up \vjth curds or other meat ; and the young ones are to be led 
with great exactness; hotli as to tlu‘ tjuariti(\ and the time ol their supply. 
This food is sometimt's also to be varied, and \voodliee, earwigs, and othef / 
insects, are to make a variety. The place where tliey are reared must be kepi 
extremely clean ; their water must be changed twice nr thrici' a day ; they must 
not be exposed till the dew is otrthe ground iii tlie morning ; and they should 
always be taken in before sunset. When they become adult, they very well 
can shift for themselves; but they are paiticiilarfy fond ()1 oats and barley.^ 

The pheasant, when full grown, seenis to feed iniliHerenlly upon every thing 
that ofters. It is said by a Frencli writer, that one of the king’s sportsmen 
shooting at a parcel of crows, that were gathered round a dead carcass, to his 
great surprise upon coining up, found that he liad killed as many pheasants as 
crows.f 

Of the pheasant, as of 
all other domestic fowl, 
there are many varieties. 

Tliere are white phea- 
sants, crested pheasants, 
spotted pheasants ; but 
of all others, the golden 
pheasant of China is tht; 
most beautiful. It is a 
doubt whether the pea- 
cock itself can bear the 
comparison. Htiwever, 
the natives of China 
would not have us con- 
sider it as their most 
beautiful bird, though co- 
vered all over with eyes, 
resembling in miniature 



♦ Young Pheasants. — It is of great im- 
povtance to ho very particular about the water 
which IS given to the young pheasants. H 
bJiouW be of the heal <j[uahty, and constantly 
renewed. Inattention in this respect exposes 
the young phe^'^^nts to a malady very com- 
mon with chickelt^) call'd \hv pip. 


f Food. — Whenever the pheasant has 
been observed busily pecking at carrion, it 
has not been devouring the flesh, but picking 
off the maggots and anirnalculw which have 
been produced by the striking of flies, and 
of which, as well as of insects in general, it 
iH remarkably fond. — E d. 
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those of a peacock."' By their accounts, it is tar exceeded by the foog- 
whang, an iniaginary bird, of whicli they give a most fantastic description. It 
is thus that the people of every country, though possessed of the greatest advan- 
tages, have still others that they would persuade si rangers they enjoy, which 
have existence only in the imagination. 


CHAP. VI. 


THE PINTADA Oli GUINEA-HEN. , 


Tms IS a very remarkable bird, and in some measure unilc's Uie r haraderislies 
of the pheasant and tfie turkey. It has 
the line delicate shape of the one, and 
the bare head of the other. It is well 
known all over Enrojre, and even better 
than with us, as the nations that Irorder 
on the iModiterranean prolmbly had it 
Iwd'ore us from (hoM* parts of \(Viea 
which lay nearest. Ai'cordingly , we ihid 
it in dilferent conntnes called l>\ dilferenl 
names, from the place whener' they had 
it. Tiiey an* by some called the Barbary 
hen; by others, the I'aniis bird; and by 
others, the bird of Nuniidia.t We have 
given it the iiariu' of liiat part of Africa 
brought. 

In many parts of their native < v. TitrY, they arc seen in vast fhx ks together, 
feeding their young, and leading them in riuest of fotxl. All their habits are 
like those of the poultry kind, and they agree in every otla-r respect, except that 
the male and female are so inuch alike, that they can hardly be distinguished 
asunder. Their eggs, like their bodies, are speckled ; in our climate, rhey lay 
but five or six in a season, bu( tliey are far more prolilic in their sultrv h gions 
at home. I'hey are kept among ns rather for show than use, as (hen Hesli is 
not much esteemed, and as tliey give a good deal of trouble in the rearing. 



C"l 1 k' i lit ii ) 

from w lienee probably it was lirst 


* TiiK SucKRU PiiF.ASANr, 01 the (Holdni 
Pheasant here spoken of.- Its existence was 
considered for a long time doubt ful. The 
descnptions by various authors of this Hue 
and rare had, have been very vague .iiid im- 
perfect. Monthelhaid simply tells us of a 
pheasant in the iioith of (buna, leniarkahle 

f t the eyes on its wing'» and tail, and the 
ngth of the two mnhlle tail-feathers. “ AVe 
shall not attempt to enlarge on the dcsciip- 
tion of tins bird. In fact, no language could 
represent the various tints and demi-tinls, 
and shades, that prevail throughout its plu- 
mage. It would seem as if nature, aflor 
having lavished, and, as it were, exhausted 
all her brilliancy of colouring on so many 
birds, had taken a ploasiire in asseiiihluig 


upon this eve ly variety of her sobeier hues; 
uns.itislied with having ihaimed our sight 
with the respleudi’iiev of pi(ii>li, gold, and 
azaire iii tlie peacock, tlie lord of Parad'se, 
and the hummiug4»iul, slie ap[)eais dc'-irous 
of leieahng tu'us all the icsomci s of her art, 
hyprodiuing the lno^t eUgaiit aiul harmo- 
nious shades eviii lioui the reluse o( her 
Illimitable pallet.”— ('run miii. 

f ViiE Uiiii) oi‘ NuMiDiA — The pintada 
IS tlu’ hiid liameily known to the ancients 
midei the name ut Meleagris or Numidiau 
fowl- Its fle.di was much esteemed by the 
Jtoma is. Among the varieties of Uuk bird 
me the ciested pintada, ajid the mitred pin* 
tada. 
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CH\P. VIL 

THE BUSTARD. 


The RUSI'ARD is the larg^est lancl-hird that is a native ul ihitain. It 
once much more inimcrnns than it is at 
present ; but the increased cultivation of 
the country, and the extreme delicacy of 
ils flesh, has greatly thinned the species ; 
so that a time ina^^ comi' wIk ii it may be 
doubted whether ever so large a bird 
was bred among us. It is probable that 
long before this the bustard would have 
been extirpated, but for its peculiar man- 
ner of feeding. Had it continued to seek 
shelter among our woods, in proporrmn 
as they were cut down, it must have 
been destroyed- If iu the forest, the 
fowler iniglit approach it widuud beini; 
seen ; and the bird, from its size, would 
be too great a mark to be easil\ missed. 

But it inhabits only llie ojien and exten- 
sive plain, wdiero its food lies in abnn- 
diince, and where every invader may be 
seen at a distance. 

The bustard is imich laiger tliaii the 
turkey, the male gcnercilly weighing from 
twenty-live tt» twenty-seven })ounds. The 
neck is a foot long, and the legs a loot 
and a half. The wings are not proportionable to the rest of tlie body, being 
but four feet from the tip ol’ om^ to th(‘ other; tor which reason the bird flies 
with great dillicnlty. The h(‘ad and m ck of tin* male are ash-cidoured ; the 
baek is barred transversely with bla< k, brii^lit, and rust colour, 'fhe greater 
quill feathers are, black ; the Indly whitt‘ ; and the tad, which consists of twenty 
feathers, is marked with broad black bars. 

It would seem odd, as was hinted before, how so large a land bird ns this 
could lind shelter in so < ultivafed a country as England ; but the wonder will 
(‘(•ase when we find it only in the most open eounlries, wliere then' is scarce 
any approaclung it without being discovered. I hey are frequently seen in 
Hocks of fifty or more, in the extensive downs of Salisbury Elain, in the heaths 
of Sussex and Cambridgeshire, the Dorsetshire ujilands, and so on as far as' 
East Lothian in Scotland,^ In those extensive plains, where there are no 
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* Tuii Bustahu. — Goldsmith observes 
that these birds frequently abounded on 
Salisbury plain, but they aie now so scaice 
on the downs of VViltshiie, that the sliej)- 
herds declare they h.ive not seen one in 
their most favourite haunts for yeais. All the 
artlul means to keep and domesticate them, 
so ^as toiiunease them, have pioved abortive. 

Selby nilonns us iLat his nupiiries led him 
to the conclusion lliat the breed -is now en- 


tirely extinct. In 1804 one was shot andl^ 
t<ilveii to Plymouth maiket, where it was soldi 
tbi e/ s/ttlling / Both buyer and seller httlu 
inuler.stooil the value of this ornithological 
laiity. It js common in some parts of Ger- 
many and the deserts of Tartary, also in 
Russia. ^ 

There are eleven species of bustards, Imt 
only two, tlie gri*at and tittle bustard, are na- 
tives of our island. 
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woods to screen the sportsman, nor hedges to creep along, the bustards enjoy, 
an indolent security. Their food is composed of trie berries that grow among 
tlie heath, and the large eartliwonna that appear in great quantities on the 
downs before surirising in summer. It is in vain that the fowler ( reeps forward 
to approach them, they have always sentinels placed at proper eminences, which 
are ever on the watch, and warn the Hock of the smallest appearance of danger. 
Ml therefore that is left the sportsman, is tlie comfortless view of their distant 
security. He may wish, but they are in safety. 

It sometimes happens tliat these birds, though they are seldom shot by the 
gun, are often run down by greyhounds. As they are voracious and greedy, 
they offen sacrifice their safeU to their appetite, and feed tliemsclve.s so very 
fat, that they arc unable to ffy wifhoiit great preparation. When the grey- 
hound, tJiercfore, comes witliin a c.erfaiii distance, tlie bustard runs off flapping 
its wings, and endeavouring to gather air enough under them to rise; in the 
mean time, the enemy approaches nearer and nearer, till if is too late for fhe 
bird even lo think of obtaining saletyby flight ; for just at the rise there is 
always time losi, and of this the bird is stoisible ; it continues, therefore, on the 
foot, until it has got a sullicient way before the dog for flight, or until it is taken. 

As fliere are few i. laces where they {*an at once find proper food and security, 
so they goneraMy continue near their old haunts, seldom wandering above 
twenty or thirty miles from home. As their food is replete with moisture, it 
enables them to live upon these* dry plains, when* there are scarcely any springs 
of water, a long fim(3 without drinking. Resides this, nature lias given the 
males an admirable magazine for their security against thirst. This is a pouch, 
the entram e of winch lies imni(*diatclv nnd< r the tongue, and capable of holding 
near seven ((uarts of water. 'Hus is probably filled upon proper occasions, to 
.supply the hen when sitting, oi the y>ung before they can fly,^ 

Like all other birds of the poulli^ kind, they ehaiige their mates at the season 
of incubation, vvhiidi is about the latter end of summer. They separate in pairs 
if there be a suflieiency of females for flic males; but vvhtni this happens to be 
otlierwise. the mah s fight untiJ one of tliern falls. In fVance, they often find 
some of those victims to gallantry dead in the fields, and no doubt are not 
displeased at the oecasion. 

ilicy inalvo their nests upon the ground, only just scraping a holt* in the 
earlli, and sonu lmies lining it wiik a boh* long grass or straw. 'I'hen? they lay 
two fggs only, almost of the sr/e ol a goose-egg, ol‘ a jiaie olive brown, marked 
with sfiots of a darker colour, riuiy 
hatch for about five v\eeks, and the 
>()ung‘ om*s run about as soon as they 
are out of the shell. 

Tlie bustards assemble in ilocks in tfie 
month of October, and kccf) together 

* Wateio Pouch. — The size* of this resei- 
voir si'cms somethiiig exaggerated : I’oi vvith 
an addition of nearly fourteen poiuuls weight 
thrown forwards, tfie centre of gravity must 
he BO nmeh oveil)alaiiced as to destroy its 
power of flight, and impede its running. 

About lialf the tpiantlly steins a probable 
•nflieiency fur all its wants. This singular 
reseiToir was first discovered by Dr. Douglas, 
who supposes tliat the bird fills it with water, 
to supply its thiiht m the nuddie of tho.se 
extensive plains where it is accustomed to 
wander. It likewise makes a fmther use of 
it in defending itself against, the attacks of 
birds of prey : on these occasions, it throws 
out fhe water with sucli violence, as not uii- 
fiequently to baffle the pursuit of the enemy 
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till April. In winter, as their food becoines more scarce, they support theiU- 
selves indiscriminately, by feeding on moles, mice, and even little birds, when 
the 3 ^ can seize them. For want of other food, they are content to live Upon 
turnip-leaves, and such like succulent vegetables. In some parts of Switzerland, 
they are found frozen in the fields in severe weather; but when taken to a warm 
place they again recover. They usually live fifteen years, and are incapable of 
being propagated in a domestic state, as they probably want that food which 
best agrees with their appetite.^ 


• Bubtauu Si'EciKs. — There are eleven 
species of this birdj of which the great and 
little bustard are the only natives of the kind 
in our island. The little bustard is veiy 
uncommon in this country. It is very com- 
nioii in France, where it is taken in nets 
like partridges. It is a veiy eJiy and cun- 
ning bird ; if disturbed, it flies two or three 
hundred paces not far from the ground, and 
then nins away much faster than one can 
follow on foot. The female lays her eggs in 
June, to the number of thiee or Ibiii, of a 
glossy green coloin : as hooii as the young 
are hatched, she leads Iheiii dbout as the hen 
does her chickens Tliey begin to fly about 
the middle of August Both this and the 
great bustard are excellent eating; and we 
should imagine, would well Te])ay tlie tioiible 
of domestication : iudeeil,it seems suijuisiug 
that we should suflei these (me buds to iiiii 
wild, and be in dangi'r of total extinction, 
which, if properly eiiUivaled, might aflmd .is 
excellent a lepast as our own domestic pool- 
try, or even as the tuikey, for which we aie 
iiidelited to distant eoiidliies. 

The Khea. — Theie is a family of buds, 
containing a limited nuinbei uf genera, and 
these genera (one only lieing exeeyited ) each 
a single species only, which in nianj, essen- 
tial points, offers a striking modification of 
the characters obtauimg so generally among 
the feathered race The family we allude to 
is that termed Struthfonida^ euinpreheiidnig 
the ostiich the emeu {drum (taut), 

the cassowary the iliea {rhcii), 

and the bustaid {Otis'). 

If we except the bustard, wliicb, depaitiiig 
from the typical form of its familj, may be 
legarded as the link of uuion betw^eeii the 
Strut /nuniiiw and other families of the laso- 
rial Older, we shall find these geiieia, allied 
lunong themselves, to be sunouiided by a 
clear line of demarcation. We are accus- 
tomeil lo*look ujiou birds as demxeus of the 
air; a.s made for flight; as beings winging 
their way through the blue sky lioni giove 
to glove, and from clime to clime; but beie 
we see an exceyition ; we see a race of buds 
lueapable of raising theinsi'Jves from the 
earth, to whose sui bice they are bound. It is 
true they blue wings, but what wings! — the 
skeleton of these organs is small and unde' 
veloped, and tfiev aie furnished, not with a 
dense and well-compacted mays of fealheia 


with stiff shafts, and vanes composed of 
barbes, close and adhesive; not with firm, 
springy ijuill feathers, with which to strike 
the air ; but they are either devoid of plu- 
mage, as in the emeu of New Holland, or 
the cassowary of the Indian Archijielago, or 
furnished with loose and waving plumes, 
having baibes floating and disconnected. 
The neck is long, the beak rounded ait the 
lip and flattened ; the eyes are larg(‘, and the 
eyelids are fringed with laches. 11 the wings 
aie only rii<]imentiy, the contrary is the case 
with the legs, where the whole foice of the 
system is, as it were, cuncentiated. Formed 
for scoiuing the wilds and the deserts, it was 
necessdiy to endow these buds with the 
poivei of outsliippmg “the steed and Ids 
uder;” We accordingly see the thighs extra- 
oidinaiily muscular and powerful, the tarsi 
or legs long, and covered with hard scales ; 
the toes hunted in iiumher, being at most 
only thiee, but in llie ostiich only two, termi- 
iiated not with claws, l»ut absolutely with 
booi-^, analogous lo those of the deer or aute- 
lo[;e. The hind toe is alwajs absent, not 
even a vestige of it appealing; thus gifted 
for the comse, tliey need uut wings ; tlieir 
sjieed IS tlieii safety. Of nil birds their 
bulk 18 the gioatest; their appearance ia 
stiiking and imyiosing; the geneial plumage 
of the body is loose, the feat liers being either 
phiine-hke, or elongated, slender, and hair- 
like Snell are then external chaiacters, and 
as much us they externally difl’er liom the 
fealheied tubes in geiieial, so much also is 
their luteinai stuicture modified. 

To have given these terrestrial birds strong 
and massive peetoial muscles foi bnnging 
down their wings with force, would have 
been a kind ol physical contradiction which 
we iievei see in nature. Their pectoral mu« 
cles art* small aud feeble, and the breasi 
bone, therefore, instead ol having that deep 
keel which serves in buds of tiigfit for the 
attachment of these volnininous muscles, i& 
small and flat, or rather shield-like ; and in 
some species, as the ostrich, is covered with 
a naked, callous skin, on which the creature 
rests. The stomach is complex. Between 
tlie crop, whicli is very large, and the gizzard, 
there is an intervening stomach {pro-ventri- 
m/us), turnished with a glandular apparatus, 
foi secreting a powerful solvent fluid, analo- 
gous to the gastiic juice 6 f inauimalia, by 
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which the food is prepared for the f^inding 
process it has to underp^ in the {gizzard. 
The food consists of vegetable matters prin- 
cipally, to which insects and even reptiles 
are also added. 

The gizzard of these birds, and indet‘d of 
the birds of the rasorial order generally', we 
always find to be more or less filled with 
hard pebbles. Tliese are not swallowed by 
mistake, they are absolntidy essential to the 
creature’s existence : deprive a bird of this 
tribe of the power of obtaining them, and it 
starves in the midst of plenty; and why P 
they serve as millstones for grinding the 
food, previously softened and prcpaied, to a 
paste, from which, in that state alone, the 
absorbents can take up the nutritive particles. 

By these preliminary lemarks we iiit in- 
duce the rhea, or South Amoricau ostiich 
{rhea Jtinericana^ Terun ) a turd which, 
though common ip its native country, is 
seldom brought alive to Europe ; and, iiuleed, 
has, until the last few yeais, been among 
the ranks of obscure or doubtful spi-cies. 
Among the older writers, Margiave gives a 
tolerable account, which Willughby has 
copied ; and IMoliua also notices the bird in 
his “ llistoiy of C’hih.” 

It njiiHiars to be diffused over the whole tif 
South Aniencu, Imt is espccuilly pleutilul in 
the neighbourhood of the lake N ahuclguapi, 


in the valley of the Andes. It is a vomrioui 
feeder, ilevouring every thing indiscrimi* 
nately, liko tho ostrich; fruits and vpgjeta- 
hles aro its staple diet, but it is said to be 
very fond of flies, whicli it catches with 
peculiar addri'ss. Azara informs us that it 
abounds on the borders of the nvei La Plata, 
and IS generally seen in the open parts in 
pairs, though sometimes in flocks of thirty. 
The nest is only a large hole scraped in the 
earth, with a little straw at the bottom. 

The usual way of taking the rhea is hy 
slings With stones at the ends, which are 
tin own so as to entangle the legs; at other 
times they aie shot ; to overtake them is diffi- 
cult even on horsiduick. 

The rhea stands about five feet five inches 
or rather more, m its natural attitude ; its 
general colour is a greyish brown, intermin- 
gled with black, but ligbter below. The 
base of the neck is encircled by black, which 
passes on the breast into a semi-lunar mark, 
pointing to each shoulder. Tho plumes of 
the wings arc long and slender, and those 
answeniig to the (piiU feathers are white. 
Those plumes are an ahundaiit article of 
commerce (rare as the bird or even specimens 
ol it <iie in Europe), and are fixed at the end 
ot a handle, and used as dusting brushes 
fi>r trifling purposes. The female is smaller, 
and ol a lighter colour. 
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CHAP VIll. 

THE GROUSE AND ITS AFFINITIES. 

Thic cock of the wood, the BLA(^.K COCK, the GROUSE, and 
the PTARMIGAN ; these are all birds of a similar nature, and chiefly found 


in heathy mountaiiia and piny forests, 
at' a distance from mankind."^ Tliey 
might once indeed have been comoion 
enough all over England, when a great 
part of the country was covered with 
heath; but at present their numbers 
are thinned : the two first of this kiAd 
are utterly unknown in the south, and 
have taken refuge in the northern 

f iarts of Scotland, where the extensive 
leaths afford them security, and the 
forests shelter.^ 

The cock of the wood is sometimes 
of the size of a turkey, and often 
weighs near fourteen pounds ; the 
nlack cock, of which (he male is all 
over black, though the female is ol th(‘ 
colour of a partridge, is ahonl the size 
of a hen, and, like the former, is only I 

* Guousk Shooting — The Scotch grouse 
are larger and finer buds than those found in 
England, which axises I'roni the clunafe and 
greater extent of countiy it has to loain ovei. 
The finest grouse-shooting is to he obtained 
in the Highlands of Scotland ; but there aie 
likewise many parts of the Lowlands upon 
which unrnenso uuinliers both of black and 
red game are to be found. The inoniitains 
of Selkirksliire, and the collaleial lidges 
which run down the vale of Teviot, both on 
the Scottish and English side of the hordeis, 
are splendidly stocked with moor game. Yet 
the preference is given by tlie sportsman to 
the Highlands, as grouse of all kinds are to 
be met with there, along with the alpine, or 
white hare, and the valleys are stocked with 
j»aitridge and the common haie. There are 
grouse on the mountains of Wales, hut the 
sport there to be obtained is not of the fiist 
order. Ireland affords excellent shooting.— En. 

•f The Black Cock. — This bird, though 
not larger tlian the common hen, weighs 
nearly four ponnd.s. These birds are found 
chiefly m high and woody situations in the 
northern parts of our island ; they arc com- 
mon in Russia, Siberia, and other northern 
counM^ : they feed on various kinds of bei- 
rie9^Mi|Ather fruits, the pioducc of wild and ' 
m|n|ppouH places. In summer they fre- 



Wood-Grouse ) 


(uind with ua in the Highlands of Scot* 

quently come down from their lofty situations, 
lor tlie saki' ol feeding upon corn. Tliey do 
not pair; hut ou the leturn of sjiring, llie 
males assemble in* great numbers, at their 
accustomed resorts, on the tops of high and 
heathy mountains, when the contest for supe- 
riority commences, and continues vvitli gieat 
bilteiness till the vanquished are put to flight. 
The viclois, being left in possession of the 
field, place themselves on an eminence, clap 
their wings, and With loud cues give uoticc 
to their females, who immediately resort to 
the spot. It IS said that each cock has two 
or threq hens, whicli seem particularly at- 
tached to him. The female is about ono 
third less than the male, and differs from 
him coiisnlerably iii cploni ; her tail is like- 
wise much less forked. She makes an artless 
lle^t on the ground, where she lays six or eight 
eggs of u yellowish colour, with freckles and 
spots of a rusty brown. The young cocks at 
fust resemble the mother, and do not acquire 
the male gaih till towards the end of autumn, 
when the plumage gradually changes to a 
tieeper colour, and assumes that of a bluish 
black. 

Tiik^*TPtarmigan. — The ptarmigan is a 
very wary bird, and therefore is generally 
pursued witli the fowling piece, as it will 
seldom get into snares of any kind, at least 
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land ; the fjrouse is about half as lar^e a^aiii as a partridge, and its colour much 
like that of a woodcock, but redder; the ptarmigan is still somewhat less, and 
IS of a pale brown or ash colour. They are all distingnislmble from other birds 
of the poultry kind, by a naked skin, of a scarlet colour, above the eyes, in the 
place, and of the figure, of eye- brows. 

The cock of the wofid, for it is from him wc wdll take our description, is. 
chiefly fond of a mountainous and wooded situation, la winter he resides in 
the darkest and inmost part of the woods ; in summer he ventures d(»wn from 
his retreats, to make short depredations on the farmer's com. The delicacy of 
his flesh in some measure sets a high price upon his head ; and as he is greatlv 
Sought after, so he continues, when he comes down from the hills, always on 
liis guard. 

Idle cock of the wood, when in the forest, attaches himself principally to the 
oak and (he pine-tree ; the cones of the latter serving for his food, and the 
thick boughs for an habitation. He e\en makes a choice of wliat rones he 
vsliall feed upon; for he sometimes will strip one tree bare belbii* lie will deign 
to t(Mich the cones of another. He (eeds also up.m ants’ I'ggs, which seem a 
high delieary to all birds of the ]if>uhry kind : < ranbernes are likewise often 
found in his crop: and his gizzard, like that of domestic fowls, contains a 
quantity of gravel, tor the purposes of assisting his powers of digestion. 

At the earliest return of spring, this bird begins to b (d I hi' genial influence of 
the season. JJuring the month of March, the approai lies of t ourtship are coii- 
titmed/ and do not desist till the trees have all their leaves, and the, forest is in 
full bloom. During this whole season, the eoek of tin* wood is seen at sunrise, 
and sitting extremely active upon one of (he largi st branches of the pine tree. 
With his tail Vaised and expanded like a fan, and the wings drooping^ he is 
seen w^alking backward an<l torward, Ins nook strotelied out, -his head swollen 
and red, and making thousand ndieulons postures : his ery, upon that occa- 
sion, IS a kind of loud explosion, which is instantly iollovved by a noise like the 
whetting of a scythe, which ceases and commences alternattdy for «Tbout an 
Lour, and is then terminated by the same explosion.'^ 


so saym Temminck; but Dr, Lailiam tells us 
that it 18 a silly hiol, suffering itself to be 
caught, by any stratagem, however slight.” 
Opposing stutenionls of this sort ar*^* no uo 
Vclty among natural historians. It would 
seem, however, to lie no etxsy matlei to pro- 
cure this hurl during the summer season, if 
we may judge by the eomparati\eiy few spe- 
cimens of it, in the peculiai plumage of that 
time of the year, to lie found m the c.ihmets 
of natural history. All attempts to hatch the 
ptarmigan in a domestic state have proved 
utterly fruitless. To say nothing of its wild 
nature, it is probahU* that the difference of 
the pure and elastic atmosphere, which it 
respires in its native mountains, fiom that of 
the plains and valleys, will always render any 
undertaking of this nature entirely abortive, 
la the season of reproduction, which com- 
mences about the end of .’(lay or beginning 
of June, the ptarmigans are seen in pairs ; 
but in autumn many coveys unite and form 
bands more or less numerous. The flesh of 
the ptariTiigan is good, and not unlike that of 
the hare in colour and flavour. In America, 
however, this is not the case. This bird 
more particularly inhabits the central Alps 
of Europe. It is also extended in North 
America. , 


• Thk Cock of tiik Pi.ains — This bird, 
whicli was first mentioned by Lewis inul 
(’laik, has since become W(‘li known to the 
fm* tiudeis that fn'qnent the hanks of the 
t’olomhia Seveial specmii'ns liave been sent 
h> Kngland by the agents oi the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Mr. D.ivid Douglas has 
published the following account of the man- 
ners of the species, the onl}^ one hitherto 
given, 

“The flight of these birds is slew, un- 
steady, and affords but little amusement to 
the spoilsman. From tine dispropoitionately 
small, convex, thin-ipnlled wing, so thin that 
a vacjint space, half as broad as a ipiiU ap- 
pears between each, the flight may be said 
to be a sort of fluttering mure than any thing 
else : the bird giving two or three claps of 
the wings in quick succession, at the same 
time hurriedly rising ; then shooting or float- 
ing, swinging from side to side, gradually 
falling, and thus producing a clapping, whirr- 
ing sound. When started, the voice is * cuc/c^ 
CMC/i". cuakf like the common pheasant. They 
pair in March and April, The love-song la 
a confined, giating, but not offensively dis- 
agreeable tone, something that we can imi- 
tate, but have a dilficulty in expressing, 
‘ llun'-Jimr — fiurr-r-t'-r hoo, ending in a 
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During the time this singular cry continues^ the bird seems entirely deaf, and 
insensible of every danger: whatever noise may be made near him, or even 
though fired at, he still continues his call ; and this is the time that sportsmen 
generally take to shoot him. Upon all other occasions, he is the most timoroits 
and watchful bird in nature : but now he seems entirely absorbed by his 
instincts ; and seldom leaves the place where he first begins to feel the ac- 
cesses of desire. This extraordinary cry, which is accompanied by a clapping 
of the wings, is no sooner finished, than the female hearing it, replies, 
approaches, and places herself under the tree, from whence the cock descends 
to impregnate her. The number of females that, on this occasion, resort to his 
call, is uncertain ; but one male generally suffices for all. 


deop, hollow tone, not unlike the sound pro- 
duced by blowing into a large reed. West 
on the ground, under the shade of Purshia 
and Artemiaia^ or near streams, among Pka-> 
laris arundinacea, carefully constructed of 
dry grass, and slender twigs. Kggs from 
thirteen to seventeen, about the size of those 
of a common fowl, of a wood-brown colour, 
with irregular chocolate blotches on the thick 
end. The young leave the nest a few hours 
after they are hatched. In the summer and 
autumn months these birds are seen in small 
troops, and in winter and spring in flocks of 
several hundreds. Plentiful through the 
barren arid plains of the river Colombia, also 
in the interior of North California. They do 
not exist on the banks of the river Missouri, 
nor have they been seen in any place east of 
the Rocky Mountains.” 

The general colour of the upper plumage 
is light haiv-browu, mottled and variegated 
with daik umbei-lirown and yellowish white. 
The under plumage is white and uiispotUd 
on the breast and part of the body; but daik 
umber*brown approaching to black, on the 
lower half of the body and part of the flanks ; 
the latter towards the vent are marked as on 
the upper jiluinage. The under tail coverts 
aie black, broadly tijiped with white. The 
feathers of the thighs and tarsi are li^jht 
hair-brown, mottled with darker lines. The 
throat and region of ibc head is varied with 
blackish on a white ground. The shafts of 
all the featheis on the breast arc black, rigid, 
and look like hairs ; but those of the scale- 
likc feathers of the bides are white and 
thicker, The bill and toes are blackish. The 
bill is thick and strong : the ridge is ad- 
vanced to a remarkable extent towards the 
front, and divides the thickset feathers which 
cover the nostrils by a convex ridge of tlirec- 
(juarters of an inch lung. This is a very 
peculiar and impoitant character, since it 
])lainly indicates the analogy of this form to 
liain^diastoSf Ihiceros, and numeious other 
rasorial types. On each side the hieast, the 
present, specimen exhibits two piomiiient, 
naked protuberancofi, as in the female bust, 
perfectly di stitute of hair or feathers. On 
each side of these protuberances, and higher 
up on the neck, is a tuft of feathers, having 
their shafts consiiderably elongated and naked, 


gently curved, and tipped with a pencil of a 
few black rarlii ; they are placed much behind 
the naked protuberances, and do not ajipear 
intended to cover them when not inflated* 
On the .sides of the neck, and across the 
breast, below the protuberances, the feathers 
are particularly short, rigid, and acute, laying 
over each other with the same compactnesi* 
and regularity as the scales of a fish, except- 
ing that their extremities are not rounded, 
but acutely pointed. Lower down the breast 
these feathers, however, begin to assuino 
more of the ordinary shape ; but the sluifta 
stdl remain very thick and iigid, while each 
is terminated by a slendiT^ naked filament, 
hornlike, shining, and somewhat flattened 
towards the end, wheie thtne are, a few obso- 
lete ladii. The wings in proportion to the 
bi'/e of the bird, are very short ; the lesser 
quills ending in a jioiut. The tail is rather 
lengthened, and consideiably rounded, each 
feather lanceolate, and gradually attenuated 
to a fine point. The taisi are somewhat ele- 
vated, thickly clothed wulh feathers to the 
bas(^ of the toes, and over the membrane 
which connects them. The length of this 
bird Mi, Swainson thinks to have been 2.7 
inches. The female biid, it should be added, 
has neither tln‘ scale-hke feathers, nor pro- 
jecting shafts of the male. 

I.EUS AND 1 'eET or 1 HE RoCKV MOUNTAIN 

SroT'iKD Grouse, {Tcfnio Frankluih^ Dou- 
oi.AS,) wbicli are thickly covered with long 
and hair-hke featlu'vs. The bud inhabits 
the valleys of tlie Rocky Mountains from 
the sources of the Missouri to those of the 
Mackenzie; and Mr. Douglas informed Dr. 
Ricliardson tliat it is sjtaringly seen on the 
elevated j)l at forms which skirt the snowy 
peaks ot Mount Hood, Mount St. Helena, 
and Mount Baker. He adds, It runs over 
the shattered rocks, and among the bnish- 
wood with amazing speed, and only uses its 
wings as a last eflort to escape.” 

The Claw is that of the Pileateo 
WoouPECKKH, (Picus Dri/otomus) Pilcatm, 
Bwainson, which has much less power than 
the claw of llie typical woodpecker ; the an- 
terior toe (i. e. middle toe,) being longer and 
stronger than the posterior, a structure the 
very leverse of that which characterizes the 
typical species.— Miitiioii, vol, xix. 
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The female is much less than her mate, and entirely utdike him in plimiame, 
BO that she might be mistaken for a bird of aiuither species : she seldom la>s 
more than six or seven eggs, which are white, and marked with yellow, of tlm 
size of a common hen’s egg ; she generall;^ lays them in a dry i)lace and a mossy 
ground, and hatches them without the company of the cock. When she is 
obliged, during the time of incubation, to leave her eggs in quest of food, she 
covers them up so artfidly with moss or dry hjaves that it is extremely difficult 
to discover them. On this occasion, she is extremely tome and tranquil, however 
wild and timorous in ordinary. She often keeps to her nest, though strangers 
attempt to drag her avfay. 

As soon as the young ones are hatcho<l, they are seen running with extreme 
agility after the mother, though sonudirnes they are not entirely disengaged 
from the shell. The hen leads them forward, for the first time, into the woods, 
shows them ants’ eggs and the wild mouiitaiii-berrtos, which, whde young, are 


their only food.^ 

* Capkhcaij — T lie foll(nving accotmt of 
the Cock of tlie Wood may j)rovc interesting, 
as an attempt to i atn ih/e tins splendid liiid 
is at present making in Scotland by the Kail 
of Fife ■ — “ In die conise of seveial shoit 
excuisiows that I made into tlie foiest, towaidb 
the autumn, I shot a few capercah This 
bird, as it is supposed, was an inhabitant of 
the' Ihitish isles within the last ceutiny ; and 
as it IS not iniprohable that they will again I'e 
introduced, the few jiaiticuUirs i aio now 
about to give regaubiig theni ni.13 iv't be 
altogetlier uninteiesting The r.ipeuoli is to 
be found in most [laits of the Staiidinavian 
peninsula; indeed, as lar to the noith as the 
pine tree flonnshes, which is very near bi the 
North t'ope itself. ''J'he fivoont*' haiuiTs of 
the catpercali aie extensive tl* woojls • m coji- 
pices ami small cuvets he ts leldoni or iievei 
to be tound. Ihol'essor Nilsson ob''e?ies 
that those which breed in the larger i -u sts 
lemiiiu theie all the } ear round; but tho>e 
which, on the contiiiry, breed on tlic sides of 
elevated niounlaius, 01 in a inoie open [lart 
of the country, in tlie event of a deep snow, 
usually fall down to *he lowei giounds. The 
principal food of the cajiercali, when in a 
state of nature, consists of the leaves of tiie 
Scotch fir. He also eats jumper berries, 
emn berries, bluebcriies, arii other IxTiies 
cominou to the northern fovests ; and occa- 
sionally, also, in the winter lime, the buds of 
the birch. The young biids feed at fiist on 
ants, worms, insects. The cajiercali hen 
makcH her nest ujioii the ground, and lays 
from SIX to twelve eggs ; it is said she sits 
for four weeks. Her young keep with her 
until the approach of winter ; the cocks, how- 
ever, stmarate from the mother before the 
hens, il^cepting there be a deep snow, the 
rapercali is much njiou the ground in tho 
day-time 5 very frecjuently, however, he sits 
on pines. During the night, according to 
Mr. Nilsson, he always mosts on trees. This, 
however, is not quite correct; for if the 
weather he very cold, he not unfiequently, 
ns I myself have very many times witnessed, 
buries himsedf m the snow. 


The cajiejcall lives to a considerable age 
— at ItMst, so I infei from the cocks not 
attaining to their full growth until their third 
ear or upward. The old ones may be easily 
nowii lioiii their greater bulk, their eagle- 
hke lull, and tlu' more beautiful glossiness of 
tlieir jilmnage. The sue of these birds, I 
have leasoii to suppose, depends, in a gieat 
degiee, on the latitude where they are found. 
Ill Lajdaiid, for instance, the cocks seldom 
exceed nine 01 ten jiounds. In the south oi 
Sweden they have not niifreguentl} been met 
with, iveiglijiig seventeen po’uuls and uji- 
wards. The hen cajiercali usually weighs 
lioin five to SIX jHimnis. These binhs occa- 
sionally breed with black gamt' ; the produce 
id which are called, in Swollen, llackU’hnnt^u* 
tln'se jiartake of the leading characteristics of 
both sjiecie.s Then size and coloui, however, 
gieatly depend iqioii whether the connexion 
V. as between the cajH'icalt cock and the grey 
hen, or vico rrn'a. It is a jiity that attemjits 
aie not made once more to introduce the 
capeicah into the United Kingdom; for, if 
the experiment was undertaken with judg- 
ment, it would most jnobably ho attended 
vvitli success: the climate, soil, &c., in Scot- 
land, at least, not being very dis.simllar, 111 
many le.spects, to the south of Sweden- Iti 
{Scotland, besides, mdepeudently ,'f the natural 
foiests, there are now consuberable tracts of 
land jilanted with pines, fnam which trees, 
when the ground is covered* with snow, those 
birds obtain nearly the whole of their suste- 
nance. 

“ It is tiuo that, once in awhile, an odd 
brace of living capercah have been brought 
over to this coimtn', though these have pe- 
rished most likely Iroin imjnroper feeding, I 
lecommeuded a larger importation some years 
ago to the present Duke of Gordon. His 
Grace, however, declined acting upon my 
sugg'^stiou on the ground of their being too 
little wood in the jiart of Scotland where his 
estates aie situated. 

« It has been asserted that the capevcali 
will not breed in a state of domestication : 
this IS li mistake. A few years ago, I pro- 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE PARTRIDGE AND ITS VARIETIES. 

The Paktridge may he particularly considcrod aa hclonj;in^ to the aporlsman. 
It is a bird wliitdi even 
our lavrs have taken un- 
der protection ; and, like 
a peacock or a hen, may 
be ranked as a private 
property. The only dil- 
i’eretice novr is, that wc 
feed one in our farms, 
the other m our yards ; 
that lliese are contented 
captives ; those, servants 
that have it in their 
power to chan^^e their 
master by changing tlieir 
habitation. 

Of partridges there - 

are two kinds, the grey \v ' 

and the red. .The red ' 

partridge is the largest 
of the two, and often 

perches upon trees; the gn^y, with whuli we are best acapiainted in hhiglajid, 
is most prolific and always keeps on the g round. 

The partridge seems to be a bird well known all over the world, as it is found 
in every country and in every climate ; as well in the frozen regions about the 
pole as the torrid trai ts under flie eijuator. It even seems to adapt ilsell to the 
nature of the climate where it resules. In Oiecnland, the parlndgt^ which is 

cured a biace of those* birds, (‘oiisisting of a tunc* only one was loft alivi*. T)u‘, pack soino~ 
ct»w'k and hen, foi a fneud of mine in Noifolk. tunes amount to a hmidied. Tiny aie most 
After the lapse oi a few months, the hen Uid eomiiionly to be met w ith near to tlve margins 
SIX eggs, and from these six capeieali w«*ie of lakes, livers, (S.e., wlieu^ the Inreli usuaily 
pUKlueod. The chicks attained a consider- grows in uhnndaiice. — Kn. 
able size, Init dietl, owing to the effects, as it 

was supposed, oi a hniniiig sun, to which they * Gukck l^Ain itiuon. — Modem ornitholo- 
had liiHiiA incautiously exposed.” — L lovu'.s gists luive asceitanied many mure vaiieties of 
ScirAJ’Ss^ partinlges. The Gieek jiartridge is more 

The pursuit (>f the capeicah Is ii favoiuite bulky iluiii the led, with which it has fre- 
anuisement of tiW noithem chasseurs during quently heen conlounded. 
the winter season. . nioiigh their iifles most Ria» and Gum PAinuinoKS.-- The grey 
commonly carry a hdU no largei than a ]>ea, parlndge is gi'nernlly met in this^ count ly ; — 
these men often make i^traordinaiily fine shots, the itd-legged is to he found, though not in 
it is an interesting sight to see in the dis- great nuinhers. They have been frequently 
tance a eapercali hrougfit down : one moment introduced into England, yet, Irom the indif- 
that noble hiid is seen sitiingon the pinnacle ferent success which lias generally reHulterl 
of a jiine, and in the next, hei'oie one hears from the exjieriment, it would seem as if the 
the report of the gim, he is tumbling head- soil or climate, or both, were not congenial to 
long to the ground. Jan Einne, a celebrated the constitution of that beautiful bird. The 
hunter, whom Mr. Lloyd has frequent oeca- red is larger and moie beautiful than the 
Sion to alludi; to, at an early p(*nod of life greydegged partridge, but does not to 

was in the habit oi shooting great mimbers afford such good diversion. The iormer is 
of capeicah. He once pursued the same pack capricious in its movementu; and, unlike the 
foi a fortnight This consisted onginally of latter, will occasionally peich on trees and 
twenty-six buds ; hut at the expiiation of that hedges. — Eo. 
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brown in summer, as soon as the icy winter sets in, begins to take a covering 
suited to the season : it is then clothed with a ^arni down beneath ; and its 
outward plumage assumes the colour of the snows amongst which it seeks its 
food. Tnus it is doubly fitted for the place by the warmth and the colour of its 
plumage j the one to defend it from the cold, the other to prevent its being 
noticed by the enemy. Those of Barakonda, on the other hand, are longer 
legged, much swifter of foot, and choose the highest rocks and precipices to 
reside in. 

Tliey all, however, agree in one character, of being immoderately addicted 
to venery ; and, as some writers affirm, often to an unnatural degree. It is cer- 
tain the male will pursue the hen even to her nest, and will break her eggs, rather 
than not indulge his iiichuations.'^ Thongli the young ones have kept together 
in Hocks during the wdnter, when they begin to pair in spring their society dis- 
perses ; and combats, very terrible with rcspeci to each other, ensue. Their 
manners, in other circurnsUinces, resemble all those of poultry in general; but 
flieir cunning and instincts seem superior to those of the larger kinds. Peinaps, 
as tlicy live in the very neighbourhood of their enemies, they have more frequent 
occasion to put their little arts in piactice; and learn, b> habit, the means of 
evasion or safety. 

"^rhere are several methods of faking tiiem, as is well known : that by Avhich 
fh(‘y arc taken in a net, with a setting dog, is the most pleasant, as widl as the 
most secure. The dog, as everybody knows, is trained to this exercise by a 
long course of education : by blows anil caresses he is taught to lie down at the 
word ol command ; a partridge is shown him, and he is then ordered to lie 
down; he is lirought into the held, and when the sportsman perceives where 
the covey lu's, he order.', his ditg to crouch : at length from habit, 

crouches wheiever he ji})pioa»h(s a covey; and this is the j^iid) whieli the 
sportsman rei eives for iintolding and covering the hinls with his net, A covey 
thus caught is sometimes led in a place proper for their ivc<‘ptiou ; hut they can 
never be thoroughly tamed, like the rest of our domestic poultry .f 

* I'cccNuijY — Thcie au' uist.inccs on the ///•// snuiinor of I 74(1' I , piirtridges swarmed 
U‘i*onl ol the Icciiiulily ol the g.irtiulgo, quite to siiiii a degree that luiieasoiiable sport sineii 
itsloni, slung. Ill the year l/tl.'J, on .i iunu killed Iweiitv iuid souietmieb thuty, biace a 
iie.u Teihngtoii, lu K.^six, llie nest ol «i [lai- d.i) I)i\ wi'ulhei cannot be otheiwisc than 
lodge was found in a tallow field, coot, um.ig favuniaMe'. as tlu* sliells of the eggs are 
thuty-tliK'e »'ggs, Iwenty-lluee of wIiilIi wou' poioos il tht'y happen to indnbe moisture, 
bate lied, and tom mou' had iue bud,', in them, thv piiiicipie u”i hie must i>eiisli. Partridge- 
li: lh()l,iit altoii Pl.iee, IN oithamptonshire, bhoi»tiug ni.iy be lanked ui the next degree 
a nest ul tlie same bud Wvis louud,coalaiuiug to giouse-sbootmg ; and those wlio feel an 
the like number o( eggs 1 lus gener.dly aveisioii to cliinbiug heathy mountains, and 
happens when Ilie season is line and ihy. walking with wet leet, will of coursi preterit. 
White, m his Selhorne. lemaiks, “ that alt.i This hud vvas unginally taken by the net. 

f CiAMK L\w.s —This is 
one of the few buds known 
under the (lenoimnation of 
game, and protected by the 
legislature. Hut notwitli- 
stnnding many severe penal 
laws are enacted foi its pre~ 

Bervation, it is a queiy if the 
breed is not decieased theu 
by The great demand of the 
luxurious and wealthy, and 
the high price given for these 
birds, are too great temjita- 
tious to the poachei ; and lie 
nsks his libei-ty to supply 
the tahle of the rich. Thus 
the several laws respecting 
game are ineffectual : they 
only servo to enhance the 

piniOj and hold out a tempta- fT he Cresud I'uitudgo.) 
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CHAP. X. 


THE QUAIL. 


The last of the poultry kind that I shall mention is the QUAIL 
smaller than any of the 
former, being: Jiot above 
half the size of a par- 
tridffe. I’he feathers ot 
the head are black, ed<^(‘d 
with rusty brown ; the 
breast ks of a pale > <1 
lowish red, spotted with 
black ; the feathers on 
the back are marked 
with lines of pale yellow, 
and the leg^s are of a pale 
hue. Except in the ro 
lours thus described, and 
the si/e, il every way 
resembles a ])artridg[e in 
shape ; and excep't that 
it is a bird of passaice, 
all others of the poultry 
kind in its habits and nature. 


a bird much 



^.Tl)r Qu.ul ) 


The quail is hy all known to be a bird of passafce ; and yet if wo consider its 
heavy manner of (lyings and its (iearth of plumaf>ie, with respect to its rorpiilence, 
we shall be surprised how a l)ird so apparently ill qualified for irng^ration, should 


tion for the liiisbandmaii to min himself and 
family; whereas if the jjenally was made 
much j^reater, and tliat wholly confine*! to 
the hiiyer, it would fall upon tlie teinpteis, 
who shutdil he the only persons ohlig^ed l)y 
law to pay for their luxuries. The late A< t of 
Parliament, for confiuinpj the kdhuj^ of this 
siiecies hetiveen the 14tli oi Se])leud)er and 
the !2th of Pebruaiy, only tended, in some 
fleg^ree, to preserve them fiorn the iowler, but 
not from the nets of the poaclier. — Ed. 

♦ The Quail is found ui most parts of 
Great Britain, but no where lu |:;reat quan- 
tity. The time of their migration from this 
country is Aug^ust or Sopteirdier: they are 
supposed to winter in Afiica, and they return 
early in the spring;. At their arrival in Alex- 
andria, such fliultifudes are exposed in the 
markets for sale, that three or four may be 
bought for a medina, a com less than three 
favthingjs in value, (hews of merchant vessels 
have been fed upon them ; and complaints 
have sometimes been laid at tlie consul’s 
office, hy inuiiners against their captains, for 
giving them nothing but quails to eat. With 
wind and weather in their favour, they have 
been known to iierfonn a flight of fifty leagues 


acioss the Black Sea in the course of a night 
— .1 wonderful distance for so short-winged a 
bud. Such prodigious quantities have up- 
peare*! on the western coast of the kingdom 
of Naples, m the vicinity of Natuno, that a 
himdreil tliousaud have, lu one day, been 
caught Within the space of three or four mde.s. 
j\lost of lliem are taken to Koine, where they 
jiie m great reipiest, and are sold at high 
prices. In some paits of the .south of Russia, 
they abound so gu'ally that, at the time of 
their migration, lliey are cauglit by thousands, 
and sent in casks to Moscow and Petersburgh. 

W ith respect to these birds having a dis- 
tinct knowledge of the precise time for emi- 
gration, we have a very singular fact in somo 
young quails which, having been bred in 
cages' from the earliest part of their lives, had 
never enjoyed, and therefore could not feel, 
tlie loss ot liberty. Por four successive years 
they were observed to be re.stless, and to flutter 
withunuHual agitation regularly in September 
and April, and this unea-smess lasted thirty 
days each time. It began constantly an hour 
after sunset. The birds passed the whole night 
in these fruitless struggles, and always, on the 
lollowing d.iy, appeared dejected and stupid. 
There are twenty-three species of quails. 
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take such extensive journeys. Nothinj^, however, is more certain. When 
we sailed from Rhodes to Alexandria,” says Relh)nius, “ about aiitmnii, rnaiiv 
quails, flying from the north to the south, vrere taken in our sliip ; and sailing at 
Sfiring-tirne the contrary way, from the south to the nortli, 1 observed them on 
their return, when many of them were taken in the same manner.” I’hls account 
is confirmed by many others, who aver that they choose a north wind for these 
adventures, the south wind being very unfavounible, as it retards their flight by 
moistening their plumage. They then fly two by two; coiitinuing, when their 
way lies over land, to go faster by night than by day ; and to fly very high, to 
avoid being surprised or set upon by birds of prey. 

These birds are much less prolific than the partridge, seldom lajing more 
than six or seven whitish eggs, marked with ragged, rust-coloured spots. But 
their ardour in courtship yields scarce to any other bird, as they are fierce and 
cruel at that season to each other, fighting most desjierately, and (a punishment 
they richly deserve) being at that time very easily taken. 

Quails arc easily (uiught by a call : the fouler, early in the morning, having 
spread his net, hides himself under it, among the c(jrti ; lie then imitates the 
voice of fcbe female with his qnailpipc, which the ci)ck hearing, ajiproaches with 
the utmost assiduity ; when he has got under the net, the fowler tlien discovers 
himself, and terrifies the quail, who, attempting to get away, entangles himself 
the more in the net, and is taken. The quail may thus very well serve to illus- 
frate the old adage, that every passion, carried to an inordinate excess, will at 
last lead (o rum/ 


* Thk Qi'ait, in Canada. — About thiity 
yuiHs ago, tliisj bird was uuki oivn u Canada. 
It abounds in the Ibovnm not ‘ms 

not yet appeared in ttie, Lowei Its halats 
appear reuuuK.il)le, altlumgh ptubaMy not 
more so than those of any otliei wild fowl, 
when carefully watched V gi'utlemau, of 
mueli patient les^’arch in rt'uanl tn wihi ani- 
mals, who has heeii a lesideut in I'jiper 
(’anada sinen llie rpiaih. iir'.f maih* thnr 
appearance, liapjiened tn ha\'e above a hundred 
at one period alive, and took luinli piV isuu' 
in the evening watching then imdioii.s wuete 
they weie couiined. \s it grew diink, the 
birds fonned themselves intotoveysoi patties 
of twelve or tiftecu in a eucle, the heads out, 
and tails clustered r* the centre. One hud 
always stood ou guard to each ]>aity, and 
remained perfectly stationary for hail an huur, 
when a jiarticular being given, another 

sentinel immediat Jy took liis jikice, and re- 
lieved aim with as mucdi legulaiity as any 
garrison could hoast. It bi'caine a matter of 
further cuiiosity'^ to observe how they would 
meet the extra tluly occasioned by the havoc 
of the cook. For this also a remedy was 
found; and the geiitlenion lemarkud, witli 
admiration, that, as their iiuinber decreased, 
the period of watch was extended from a half 
to a whole hour, in the same foim, and with 
unfailing regularity. [The tpiail here men- 
tioned is supposed to be the Virginian Pui- 
Iridge, Perda' vinytmatut, the quail of Kurope, 
Perdijo ^oiurnia:, not being indigenous m any 

part of America.— KditJ—Auc AN. i or*’ Sci- 
ENCiC; 1H32. 


Catching quads is a very curious but suc- 
cessliil pursuit . Mi Moner says ; — They 
stick two poles lu their girdle, upon wduch 
they place either then outer coat, or a jiair of 
trousiMs, and these, at a distance, are intended 
to look like the horns of an animal. They 
tlien With .1 hand-net piuwl about tJie fielda, 
and the quail seeing a foiiu, more like a 
beast ffiaii a man, {lenuits it to approach so 
near as to allow the hunter to throw his net 
ovei it. The rapidity with which tlie Per- 
sians cauglit quails in this manner was asto- 
iiislung, and we had daily brought to ua 
tag* H full of them, which we bought for a 
tulle. Ill one of iny iambics with a gun, I 
mil a shepheid boy, w-bo, laughing at the 
few liiuls 1 had killed, immediately erected 
his horns, an 1 soon caught more alnc ihau I 
had killed," — MiURoit, vol. xxu. 
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THE FIE KIND. 


CHAP. 1. 

BIRDS OF THE PIE KIND. 

Jn marslialling our army of the feathered creation, we have placed in the van a 
race of birds h>ng bred to war, and whose passion i« slau^>hter; in the centre 
we have placed the alow and heavy laden, that arc nsnally bron{,dit into the field 
to be destroyed; we now come to a kind of li^^ht infantry, that partake some- 
thinfj of the spirit of the two former, and yet belonging to neither. In this class 
we must be content to marshal a numerous irregular tribe, variously armetl, 
with difl'erent pursuits, appetites, and manners; not formidably formed lor war. 
and yet generally delighting in mischief ; not slowly and nsehllly obedient, and 
yn without any professed enmity to the rest of their fellow-tenants of air. 

To speak without metaphor, under this class of birds we may arrangi* all that 
noisy, restless, ('battering, teasing tribe, that lies between the hen and I he 
thrush, that, from the size of the raven down to that of the woodjieeker, (hitter 
round our habitations, and, rather with the sjiirit of pilferers than of rohbiws, 
make free with the fruits of human industry. 

Of all the other classes, this seems to be that which the least contributes to 
furnish out the pleasure or supidy the necessities of man. The falcon hunts for 
him ; the ponllry tribe supplies him with luxurious food ; and the little sparrow 
race delight him with the melody of their warbliiigs. The erane kind maki' a 
studied variety in his entertammefits ; and the class of ducks are not only many 
of them delicate in their flesh, but extremely useful for their feathers. Jhd in 
the class of the pic kind there are few' except the pigeon that arc any way useful. 
They serve rather to tease man than to assist or amuse him. Juike taitliless 
servants, they are fond of hi.s neighbourhood, because they mostly live by his 
labour; but their chitf study is what they can plunder in' his absence, while 
tli(‘ir deaths make him no atonement for their depredation. 

lint though, with respect to man, tins whole class is rather noxious than bene- 
ficial— though he may consider them in this light as false, noisy, trouhlesome 
neighbours, yet, with respect to each other, no ( lass of birds are.^o'ingemoiis, 
so active, nr so well fitted for society, (amid we suppose a kind pf morality 
among birds, we should find that those are by far tlie most iiulusTrious, the 
most taithinl, the most constant, and th(‘ most connubial. I'lie rajiacious kinds 
drive out their young befortsthey are fit to struggle wdh adversity, but the pie 
kind cherish their yiuing to the last, khe poultry cla.4s are faithlesLS and promis- 
cuous in their courtship ; but these live in ))airs, and their attachments are 
wholly confined to each other. The sparrow kind frequently overleap the b*oiinds 
of nature, and make illicit varieties, but these nc\er. 'rhey live in harmony 
with each othi r; every species is true to its kind, and transmits an unpolluted 
race to posterity. 

As other kinds build in rocks or upon the ground, the chief plaiai where these 
build is in trees or bushes ; the inale takes his share in the labours of building 
the nest; and often relieves his mate in the duties of incubation. Hoth fake 
this office by turns ; and when the young arc excluded, both are equally active 
in making them an ample priivision. 

They sometimes live in societies ; and in these there are general laws observed, 
and a kind of republican form of government established among them. They 
watch not only for the general safety, but for that of every other bird of the 
grove. How often have we seen a fowler, stealing in upon a flock of ducks or 
wild geese, disturbed by the alarming note of a crow or a magpie ; its single 
voice gave the whole thoughtless tribe warning, and taught them in good time 
to look to their safety.^ 

♦ Dccoy Tick^kn. — Of the many remark- none more iiiti^resting than the courage which 
ahU- phcMonu iui exhibited by birds, tli(;rt* in they disi»Uy ni tlu* defence of Ikur young, 
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Nor are these birds less remarkable for their instincts than their capacity for 
instruction. Tliere is an apparent cunninu: or arcliness in (he look of the \^hole 
tribe ; and I have seen crows and ravens taught to fetch and carry with the 
docility of a spaniel. Indeed, it is often an exercise that, without tearhiog:, all 
this tribe are but too fond of. Everybody knows what a passion they have for 
shining substances and such toys as some of us put a value upon, A whole 
family has been alarmed at the loss of a ring : every servant has been acruhed, 
ard every creature in the house, conscious of tfieir own innoreiice, suspet ted 
each other, when, to the utter surprise of all, it has been ((»und in the nest o( a 
tame mag^ue or a jackdaw that nobody bad ever thought of. 

However, as this class is very nuiiierous, it is not to be supposed that the 
manners are alike in all. Some, such as the pigeon, are gentle and serviceable 
to man ; others are noxious, capricious, and 1101^3. In a IVw general characters 
they all agree; namely, in having lioarse voices, sbglit, active bodies, and a 
facility of flight that baffles even the boldest of the rafiai ious kinds in (he pur- 
suit. ! will begin with those birds wliieb most properly may be said to bt long 
to this class, and go on till 1 liiush with the pigeon— a hainiless bird, that resem- 
bles this tribe in li.,lc else except their sr/e, and tliat seems to be the shade 
uniting the pie and the sparrow kind into one general jmture. 

It IS not to be expected that in this sketch ot the great magazine of Nature wtj 
can slop singly to contemplate every object. To describe the luimlicr that oflbrs 
would be tedioms, and the similitude that one bears another would make the 
history disgusting. As an historian in relating the actions of some noble people 
does not stop to give tbe character of eveiw piivate man m tlie army, but only 
of such as have been dist^lgui^in d by ihmr conduct, courage, or treachcr3. so 
should the historian of Nature ou(^ seize upon (he most striking obiects belore 
him ; and, having given one common aiHsmnt ot (he most remarkable, refer tbe 
peculiarities »>f the rest to ilieir gcneial dcTScription, 


OT, in the absence of power adeipiate to the 
occasion, the eunuuig wbuh liiey employ in 
decoying the aggiessoi. Some nistances of 
this, in our natue Hids, 11U13 l>e wooli 
counting, Tlie eagle, it might t)e sy]'po,e(’. 
being the stronge^-t of dui l)U(ls, woul.t uc- 
cesslidly defend his nest against the attacks 
of every other species ; and so he does, partly, 
however, fo; this leason.that veiy lew liostile 
birds ever approacli Inm in Ins haunts. Of 
quadrupeds, theie aie none that could ventuie 
to approach, excepting the wild cat and the 
marten. Man is the onl}" foimidable anta- 
onist of the eagle, but against man the eagle 
ardlv ev»'r ventuies to aim a blow. In the 
island of Lewes, in Scotland, a v*„ ran, de- 
scending a ndge of locks on which theie was 
an eagle’s nest, was, some years ago, attacked 
by these birds, and hardly escaped with her 
life. But, on the other hand, hhepherds 
frequently approach these nests, yet the buds 
offer no molestation than by screaming and 
Khowing their huge talons. Hardly any bud 
attacks man in such circumstances, and those 
which do, are too insigmhcaiit to inihct any 
injmy. Many buds building m cliffs, tiees, 
and towel s, aie in a great measuie out of the 
wach of man, and, tlieielore, manifest little 


anxiet) wlun he pi owls about their habita 
tions , but man}, also, deposit then eggs on 
tin* gionnd, and Jia\e inoie occasion to d read 
tlieii dostrovei. 01 those who liave recians** 
to stiatagem. peihaps no species exhibits it 
ni.oe euiioiisly ill. in lJu- nng-dotti'ieb tlie lap- 
wing, ,ind tiie golden j)lo\er The dotteiel 
deposits its eggs m a siipeitieial cavity in th© 
sand, a little above watoi-mark, wnthont any 
nest, the }ouiig lunning off the moment they 
are hatched V\ hen a petson appio.ubes, (h© 
buds aie seen j|ynig u]) to him. einit^ng theijr 
jiecuhai ci} xliey begin to run ab^/oi with 
gieat celeiity, stopping eveiy now and then. 
11 it IS ])UVMied, it inns along witliuut H}ing 
off!: B} a succession of slioit inns and flights. 
It lines its pursuei a gieat distance, and then 
makes off jWhist ling joyfully, as it 111 exultauun 
at the ruse. The paitndge and other ga'b- 
rmceous birds play off' similar tucks; but (tie 
buds by which they aie best pei formed aio 
the small species of gialla*, such as snipes, 
dunlins, &c The small smguig hmls, whose 
nests aie exposed, as the laik, tom-tit, &c., do 
not r.ttempt to deceive the aggressor ; but 
why they hick the instinct is not easy to btj 
discovered. — Ex>. 
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CHAP II. 

THE RAVEN, THE CROW, AND THEIR 
AFFINITIES. 

The Raven, the Carrion-Crow, and the Rook, are birds so well known that a 
long description would but ob- 
scure our ideas of 111*^*111. The 
raven is the largest of the three, 
and distinguished from the rest, 
not only by his size, but by 
his bill being somewhat more 
hooked than that of the rest. 

As for the carrion-crow and the 
rook, they so strongly resemble 
each other both in make and 
size that they are not easily dis- 
tinguished asunder. The man- 
ners, also, of the raven and 
the carrion-crow are CKarlly 
similar; they both feed upon 
carrion ; they fly only in pairs ; 
and will destroy other birds, if (Tiu* ii.ivt n.) 

they can take them by surprise- 

But it is very dilferent with the rook, the daw, and the Cornish chough, which 
may be all ranked in this order. I’hey are sociable and harmless; they Jive 
only upon insects and giain ; and wherei^er they are, instead of injuring other 
birds, they seem sentinels for the whole leathered creation. It will be proper, 
therefore, to describe these two sorts according to their respective appetites, as 
they have nothing in common but the very strong similitude they bear to each 
other in their colour and formation. 

The raven is a bird found in every region of the world ; strong and hardy, he 
is uninfluenced by the changes of the vi^eather ; and when other birds seem 
numbed with cold, or pining with famine, the raven is active and healthy, busily 
employed in prowling for prey, or sporting in the coldest atmosphere. As the 
heats at the line do not oppress him, so ho bears the cold of the polar countries 
with equal indifference, lie is sometimes, indeed, seen milk white, and this 
may probably be the efl(e< t of the rigorous climj»*e 8 of the north. It is most 
likely that this change is wrought upon him, as upon most other animals in that 
part of the world, where their robes, particularly in winter, assume the colour of 
the country they inhabit. 

A raven may be reclaimed to almost every purpose to which birds can be 
converted. He may be trained up for fowling like a hawk ; he may be taught 
to fetch and carry like a spaniel; he may be taught to speak like a parrot; but 
the most extraordinary of all is, that he can be biught to sing like a man. I 
have lieard a raven sing the Black Joke with great distinctness, truth, and 
humour.* 

* Anecdotes. — At the scat of the Earl of him, he would lift up his head, and with a 
Aylc‘-'mry, in Wiltshire, a tame raven, that hoarse and hollow voice shout out the word 
had been taught to speak, used to ramble “ Holloa T’ Tins would instantly put to 
about m the park ; there he was commonly flight and disperse his sable brethren, \ifhila 
attended and beset with crows, rooks, and the raven seemed to enjoy the fright he had 
others ol his inquisitive tribe. When a consb occasioned. 

derai)le number of tht'se were collected round In the year 171 ^ 5 , a gentlcm at ^ iplug into 
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Indeed, when llie raven is taken us a doniesfu*, he has many qna^lies that 
render him extremely atruisin^ Busy, inquisitive, and impudent, he j?oes every- 
where, ailVonts and drives off the dn^s, plays his pranks on the poultry, and h 
particularly assiduous in cultivating? the j^cmd will of (he cook-maid, who seems 
to be the favourite of the family. Bui then, with the amusing qualities of a 
favourite, he often also has the vices and defects. He is a glutton by nature and 
a thief by habit. He does not confine himself to petty depredations on the 
pantry or the larder; he soars at more magnificent plunder; at spoils that he 
can neitlier exhiliit nor enjoy : but which, like a miser, he rests satisfied with 
liaviug the satisfaction of sometimes visiting and contemplating in secret. A 
piece (jf money, a tea-spoon, or a ring, are always templing baits to his avarice; 
(liCvse he will slily seize upon, and if not watched will carry to his favourite hole. 

In his wild state, the raven is an active and greedy plunderer. Nothing 
comes amiss to him : whether his prey be living or long dead it is all the same; 
he falls to with a vorai ious appetite, and when he has gorged himself, flies to 
af'quaint his fellows that they may participate of the spoil. If the carcass be 
already in the poss ession of some more powerful animal, a wolf, a fox, or a dog, 
the raven sits at a little distance, content to continue a humble spectator till 
they have done. II in his (lights he perceives no hopes of carrion— and his scent 
Is so exipiisite that he can smell it at a vast distance — he then contents himself 
with more unsavoury food, fruits, insects, and the accidental desert of a dunghill 

'This bird ch icily builds its nest in trees, and lavs five or six eggs of a pale 
green colour, marked with small brownish spots. They live sometimes in pairs, 
ami sometimes they freqm ut, m great numbers, the neighbourhood of populous 
cities, where they aic usemi m dciouring those carcasses that would otherwise 
putiifv and infcci the air. riiey build in high trees or old towers, in the begin- 
ning of March with us in England, and scunetirnes sooner, as the spring is more 
or h'ss advanced for the season. But it is not always near towns that (hey fix 
tlicir retieats: they often build in urilrequented places, and drive all other birds 
iroin their vicmlfv. 

Bird> m general live longer tlian quadrupeds; and tlie raven is said to be one 
of rile most long liv(‘d of (he numlKT. Hesiod asserts that a raven will live nine 
tunes as long as a man; but tlio.igli ilii^. is tabulous, it is certain that some of 
them lidve been known to live neai a hundred vears. Tins animal seems poak 
ses.scd of (hose oualitu's that geneially produce longevity — a good appetite and 
great exercise. In clear weather, the ravens fly in pairs to a great height^ 
making a dee[), loud noise, ditrereiit trom that of their usual croaking. 

Idle earnon-crew resembles the raven m its appetites, it.s lajing, and manner 
of bringing up its \ourig. It only dilfcrs lu being less bold, less doede, and 
less favoured by mankind. 

The rook leads the way in another. Imt a more harmless train, that liave no 
carnivorous uppctiles, but only feed upon insects and corii.'^ The Uoyston 


the Red Lion Inn, at Hungertord, his cliaise 
lan over and sorely brmsed the leg ot his 
Newloundlaud dug Wlnlst examnnng the 
injuiy and bathmg the wound, a raven, which 
Iwiloiigctl to the people, of the house, attended, 
and was apparently a much cunceined spec- 
tator. The jiog’s leg being dressed, he was 
tied up in (he manger, where Ralph not only 
irftmediately visited him, but brouglit luini 
bones, and attended him with repeated marks 
of attention. The bird's notice of the dog 
was so Very extraordinary that the gentleman 
questioned the ostler concerning the aflinr; 
who informed him that the raven had been 
bred from his pin-feather in intimacy with a 
dog, and that the aflection was mutual — 
KalpVs poor dog, by some accident, had aUo 
got his leg btx^ken ; and during the long time 


he wav confined, his friend waited upon 
him, constantly carrying hu7i provisions, and 
scarcely ever quitting him. 

One uight, by accident, the ostler had sluit 
the stable door, and Rahdi was deprived of 
the company ot his friend tlie whole night 
but the ostler found, m the morning, th© 
bottom of the door so pecked that, had it not 
been opened, Kal})h would ui another houif 
have made himseli’ an entrance. 

Amtipatiiv — “ Gesner hai called tfi© 
common rook {t'oi'vis' /rvf^He^us) a corn- 
eating biid lamiaevi» has somewhat light- 
ened this epithet by considering it only as a 
gatlicrer of corn : to neither of which names 
do 1 believe it entitled, as it apjiears to 
live solely upon grubs, various insects, and 
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crow id about the size of the two former. The breast, bell^^ back, and upper 
part offhe neck, beiri^ of a pale ash-colour; the head and wings glossed over 
with a fine blue. He is a bird of passage, visiting this kingdom in the beginning 
of winter and leaving it in the spring. He breeds, however, in different parts 
of the British dominions ; and his nest is common enongh in trees in Ireland, 
^riie. jackdaw is black, like all the former, but ash-coloured oti the breaat and 
belly. He is not above the size of a pigeon. He is docile and loquacious ; his 
head being large for the size of his body, which, as has been remarked, argues 
him ingenious and crafty. He builds in- steeple^, old castles, and high rocks, 
laying five or hik eggs in a season. The Cornish chough is like a jackdaw, but 
bigger, and almost the size of a crow. The feet and legs are long, like those of 
a jackdaw, but of a red colour, and the plumage is blai k all over. It frequents 
rocks, old castles, and churches, by the sea side, like the d iw, and with the 
same noisy assiduity. It is only seen along the western coasts of England. 
These are birds very similar in their manners, feeding on grain and insects, 
living in society, and often suffering general castigation irom the flock for the 
good of the coinraunity. 

The rook, as is well known, builds in w'oods and forest.s in the neighbourhood 
of man, and sometimes makes choice of groves in the very midst of cities for the 
place of its retreat and security. In these it establishes a kind of legal consti- 


■worms. It has at times considerable clifticiilty 
to Biqipoit jls hie ; for m a cliy spnng or 
summer most of these are hidden in the earth 
beyond its reach, except at those iiucertam 
periods when the gvub of the chaffer is to he 
found ; and in a hot day we see the poor hnds 
perambulating the fields, and wandeiing by 
the sides of the highways, seeking for and 
feeding upon grasshoppeis, or any casual 
nourishment that may be found At those 
times, was it not for its bieakfast of dew- 
worms, which it catches in the grey of the 
morning, as it ns appointed the earliest of 
risers, it would commonly be famished. In 
the hot summer of 182.^, many of the young 
brood of the season perished from waul ; the 
mornings were without dew, and consequently 
few or no woims were to be obtained, and 
.we found them dead under the trees, having 
expired on their roostiugs. It was paiticu- 
laily distressing, for no relief could be given, 
to hear the constant clamour and importunity 
of the young for food. Tlie old birds seemed 
to sutler without complaint ; but the wants 
of their offspring wi're expressed by tlie un- 
ceasing cry of hunger, and pm suit of their 
parents for supply, and our fields were scenes 
of daily restlessness and lament Yet amid 
all this distress, it was pleasing to ohseive 
the jierseverance of the old birds in the endea- 
vour to relieve their famishing families, as 
many of them remained out searching for 
food quite in the dusk, and returning to their 
nests long after the usual period of retiring. 
In this extremity it hecoiiies a plunderer, to 
wliich, by inclination, it is not much addicted, 
and resorts to our newly-set potato fields, dig- 
ging out the cuttings. Ranks are seeu sadly 
defective, the result of its labours, I fear ; and 
Request of my neighbours now and then 
ft bird from my rookery to hang up in 
iu their fields, is confirmfttory of its 


had name In autumn, a ripe pear or a wal- 
nut bccouu's an mcsistible temptation, and it 
will occasionally obtain a good share of these 
fmifs. In haid liost it is pinched again, 
visits for food the banks of streams, and, in 
conjunction with its congener, the * villain 
crow,’ becomes a wayfaring bud, and ‘ seeks 
a dole fiom every passing steed.’ It is hut 
siiiq>le justice to these olten-censured birds 
to mention the service that they at times pei- 
forin for us in oiu pasture land.s. There 
is no plant tliat 1 endeavour to root out 
with more persistency in these places than 
the tuify hair-giiiss OfPspitosn) It 

abounds lu all the colder paits of our grass 
lands, incuMsnig greatly when undisturbed, 
and woithless itself, overpowers its more 
valuable iieigbbouis. The larger turfs are 
jiretty well gut nd of; but midtitudes of Kinall 
loots are so interwoven .with the pasture' her- 
bage that we cannot siqiaratc^-them without 
injuiy , and thcvse our ]>eisevering rooks stock 
up for us in such quantitieb, that in some 
seasons the fields are strewed with the eradlb 
raled plants. The whole so torn updoes not 
exclubively piove to lie the hair, but infinitely 
the larger poitioii consists of this injimouft 
plant The object of the bird in performing 
this seivice loi us, is to obtain the larvoe of 
several sjiecies of insects, underground feedera, 
that prey on the rviots, as LmneBus long ago 
observed upon the subject of the little uaT4 
grass {Nardtts strtefa). This benefit ts 
partly a joint operation : the grub eats th« 
loot, but not often so effectuftlly as to destroy 
the plant, which easily roofs itself anew; but 
the rook finishes the affair by pulling it up 
to get at the larvffi, and thus prevents all 
vegetation; hot do 1 believe that the bird 
ever removes specimen that has not ftlteady 
been eaten, or commenced upwn, by the Cfttftt- 
pillar.'*— Jo L RNAiv ov k N uhia.u*t. 
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lution, by which all intruders are excluded from coming to live among them, 
and none suffered to build but acknowledged natives of the place. I have often 
amused myself with observing their plan of policy from my window in the 
Temple, that looks upon a grove where they have made a colony iii the inid»t 
of the city. At the corpmencement of spring, the rookery, which during the 
continuance of winter seemed to have been deserted, or only guarded by about 
live or six, like old soldiers in a garrison, now begins to be once more fre- 
quented, and in a short time all the bustle and hurry of business is fairly com- 
menced. Where these numbers resided during the winter is not easy to guess ; 
perhaps in the trees of hedgerows, to be nearer their food. In spring, however, 
they cultivate their native trees ; and, in the places wliere they were themselves 
hatched, they prepare to propagate a future progeny."^ 



cri.e Hook.) 


* Kooks. — R ooks appenr to liavo a 
langiiugf^ amongst thernselve.s, M'hich 
is understood by the whole commu- 
nity; and a peculiar ur+e liom a l>inl 
Bet to watch and to warn them of ap- 
proaching danger, is (piite suiKcieiit 
to make them take flight, and always 
ill an opposite diiection to that tiom 
which the clanger is appiehended 
There is one tiait in the character 
of the rook, which is ]>ecuh<ii to that 
bird, aiul does him no little tudit . it 
is the distiess which the) exhibit 
when one of them has beem killed or 
wounded by a gun. The) continue to 
hover round, oi sometimes making a 
dttit from the air close up to lum, ap- 
areutly try to find out the leason why 
e does luyt follow them : — 

*' wink* ( m'hiig round ana round, 

They call then lilulesii ooniradc lium itic ground." 

When one consnlers the mstinctivf »Mre 
with which rooks avoid any one cariymg a 
gun, and which is so evident, that J have 
often heaul country people remark that tliey 
can smell giiiipowder, it is suipiisuig : tliat it 
is the instrument, and not the man, which 
they avoid, is evident from their following the 
heels of the peaceable ploughman along the 
ftiirow — J essk’s Gleanings, 

Sthatageih. — W ilson, in his American 
Ornithology, says that ciows have been em- 
ployed to cafcli Clows by the following stra- 
tagem ; — A live crow is jnnned bv the wings 
down to the ground, on his baclc, by means 
of two sharp foikr'd sticks. Thus situated, 
hi» cries are loud and incessant, particularly 
if any crows are m view. These, sweeping 
down about him, are instantly grappled and 
held fast by the prostrate prisoner, with the 
same instinctive impulse that urges a drown- 
ing person to grasp at everything within his 
reach. The game being disengaged from 
his dutches, the trap is again re^y for ano- 
ther experiment.’; 

Rookbkx Statistics. — T he average num- 
ber of rooks* neshs, during the last four years, 
in thtS avenue of Hampton Court Park, has 
btjen 750. Allowing three young birds and 
a pair of old ones to each nest, the numberB 


would amount to 3,750. They are very parti- 
cular that none ol their society build away 
r..>m the usual line of tiees. A pair of rooka 
did so this spimg ( IS3'J), and when their 
nest was neail) hnished, at least fifty othem 
came and demolished it in a few minutes. 

Ciows bometimes choose odd places to 
build in, and where we should hardly havo 
expected to find the nest of a bird »il social 
habits J)r Mitchell says tliat a h'w years 
ago a pair of ciows built their nest between 
the wings of the dragon of Bow Church, in 
London They remained there till tlu* steeple 
reijimed repans. Another pair built their 
nest on the top of the laige plane-tree in 
\\ ood-stieet, Cheapside. A tew seasons 
a hawk built its aest under the dome of St. 
Paul's. Another of lln* falcon tribe had its 
nest, a few lear,'' ago, in tlie top ot th^ stee- 
ple of SpitalfieUIs-chureh. Some years ago, 
Hone informs ns in his Every IHiy Bmk^ 
there weie seveial large elm trees in the 
CQliege garden behind the Ecclesiastical 
Couil, in Doctors* Commons, in which a 
numhiT of rooks had taken up their abode, 
fill nil ng, ill appearance, a sort of eonvQcutimx 
of aerml ecclesiastics. A young gentleman 
who kdged in an attic, and^ was their close 
neighbour, frequently entertained himself 
with thinning thia covey of black game by 
means of a cross-bow. Qn the opposite side 
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They keep together in pairs ; and wlien the rdhres of courtship are over^ they 
prepare for making their nests and laying. The old inhabitants of the place are 
all already provided : the nest which served them for years before, with a little 
trimming and dressing will serve very well again ; the difficulty of nestling lies 
only upon the young ones who have no nest, and must, therefore, get up one as 
■well as^they can. But not only the materials are wanting, but also the place in 
which to hx it. Every part of a tree will not do for this purpose, as soipe 
branches may not be sufficiently forked ; others may not be sufficiently strong ; 
and still others may be too much exposed to the rockings of the wind. The 
male and female upon this occasion are, for some days, seen examining all the 
trees of the grove very attentively ; and, when tliey have fixed upon a branch 
that seems fit for their purpose, they continue to sit upon and observe it very 
aeduloiKsIy for two or three days longer. Tlie [ilace being thus determined 
upon, they begin to gather the materials for their nest; such as sticks and 
fibrous roots, which they regularly dispose in the most substantial manner. Bu't 
here a new and most iiiie\|x*cted obstacle arises. It often happens that the 
young couple have made choice of a ))lace too near the mansion of an older pair, 
who do not choose to be incommoded by such troublesome neighbours, A 
quarrel, therefore, instantly ensues, in which the old ones are always victorious. 

The young couple, thus expelled, are obliged again to go through the fatigues 
of deliberating, examining, and choosing ; and having taken care to keep their 
due distance, the nest begins again, and their industry deserves commendation. 
But their alacrity is often too great in the beginning : they soon grow weary of 
bringing the materials of their nest from distant places; and they very easily 
perceive that sticks may be provided nearer home, w ith less honesty indeed, but 
some degree of address. Aw ay they go, therefore, to pilfer as fast as they can ; and 
wherever they see a nest unguarded, they take tare to rob it of the very choicest 
sticks of which it is composed. But these thefts never go unpunished; and, 
probably, upon complaint being made there is a gener<d punishment infficled. 
1 have seen eight or ten rooks come upon such occasions, and, setting upon the 
new neat of the young couple all at once, tear it in pieces in a moment. 

In some countries these birds, are considered as a benefit, in others as a 
nuisance : their chief food is the worm of the dorbeelle and corn ; thus they may 
be said to do as much service by destroying that noxious insect, as they do 
injury by consuming the produce of the husbandman’s industry. 

To this tribe of the crow kind some foreign sorts might be added: 1 will take 
notice only of one, which, from the extraordinary size and fashion of its biU, 
must not be passed in silence.^ This is the Calao, or horned Indian raven. 


lived a curious old civilian, who, observing 
from his study thiit the rooks often dropped 
senseless from their perch, or as it may be 
said without a figure, hopp'd the tirtg, set 
his wits to work to discover the cause. It 
was probably dunng a profitless time of 
peace, and the doctor having plenty of leisure, 
Weighed the matter over and over, till he was 
at length satisfied that he had made a great 
ornithological discoveiy,that its promulgation 
would give wings to his fame, and that he 
was fated by means of these rooks to say 
"*VoUto vivtiH per ora vivum." 

His goose^quill and foolscap were quickly 
in requisition, and he actually wrote a treatise, 
atatiiijg circumstantially what he had seen, 
and, in conclusion, giving it as the settled 
conviction of hi« mind, that rooks were sub- 
to tlie falling sickness . — Every Day 

* AHEDtic/iK Cmm'H . — ^The vuUur atratuB, 
Or t^rripn-crow of America, diHcrs materially 


from the bird so common in England. It ia 
thus described by Mr. Audubon : — 

In the cities where they are protected they 
enter the very kitchen, and feed on whatever 
is tlirown to them, even on vegetables. If 
unmolested, they wiU remain on the same 
jiremises for months, flying to the roof at 
dusk to spend the night. Six or seven are 
often seen standing in cold weather round the 
funnel oi a chimney, apparently enjoying the 
heat from the smoke. 

Notwithstanding the penalties imposed by 
law, a number of those birds are destroyed 
on account of their audacious pilfering. They 
seize young pigs as great dainties. They 
watch the cackling hen in order to get the 
flesh egg from her nest; and they not 
hesitate to swallow a brood of young ducks. 
In order to keep them from ffie roofs of 
houses, where their dung is detrimeutal, tho 
inhabitants guard the top with broken piecea 
of glass fastened in mortar, and they often 
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which exceeds the common raven in size and habits of depredation. But uhat 
he differs in from all other birds is the beak, which, by its leiu^th and curvature 
at the end, appears designed for rapine ; but then it has a kind of horn standinjf; 
f)ut from the top, which looks somewhat like a second bill, and gives this bird, 
oflierwise fierce and ugly, a very formidable appearance. Hie horn springs out 
of the forehead, and grows to the upper part of the bill, being of great bulk ; so 
that near the forehead it is four inches broad, not unlike the horn of the rhino- 
<'eros, but more crooked at the tip. Were the body of the bird answerable iii 
s.ze to the head, the calao would exceed in niagrutude even the vulture or tlie 
eagle. But the head and beak are out of all proportion, the body being not 
much larger than that of a hen. Yet even here there are varieties; for in such 
of those birds as come from thdererit parts of Africa the body is proportionable 
to the beak ; in such as come Iroin the Molucca Islands, the beak bears no pro- 
portion to the body. Ot wdiat use this extraordinary excrescence is to the bird 
IS not easy to determine : it lives, like others of its kind, upon carrion, and 
^M'ldoiu has a living enemy to cope with. Nature seems to sport in (lie produc- 
tion of many animals, as if she were willing to exhibit instances as well of variety 
as economy in their iunnation.'^ 


kill Uiem by throwing builing watei tipon 
them. No tcwci tlnui two hundied of Ihcso 
birds mo daily fed by the city of Natchez. 

Like .ill oilier cowaids, these buds only 
fight violently when urged on by hunger or 
imminent danger, giaduully migmentuig to 
11 high pitch ; Imf then they make .m.- nds hy 
tieuting their compiered adveisai) to death if 
in their power. When busily engagerl witli n 
dead carcass, they often jump against one 
another witti bills and legs, stiiking like a 
common fowl ; and if in tlu* attack one over- 
thiows the otlui, the vietoi will, without 
scruple, anil m the most uinnercikd manner, 
pick his naked head till it becomes' clotted 
with lilood. W^hen uny ciuw gams such an 
advantage, the victor is as>isted hy sei' uil 
utheis, who appear to engage m the eonflict 
solely because llieie s>eems to be no dangei. 

Tliese birds are subject to a paiticulai dis- 
i-ase that I nevei nnuaiked in tiie vulitir 
auru. It consists of a kind of itching wait, 
which often covers the whole llie skm of 
their head and back of tlie neck, havmg a 
reddisli appearance, and suppuiating with a 
very fetub greenish bumoui. The find thus 


afHiited scratches these warts almost con- 
stant!} ; ami the mon* irnt.ited, the larger 
they glow. In eveiy one of these waitx I 
liave tound fastened, as a common leech ti> 
the re.d skm, a small worm, very like some of 
those which tonne rit certain quudiuiteds, par- 
ticularly, m this country, the cewnmon grey 
squirrel. 1 never could ascertain if these 
puiasites killed the l>ird.s, but I am certain 
that many die dining winter, or through some 
means to me unknown. These worms are 
killed by the bird, as I have found many of 
the warts dried, although large, hut without 
any tenant, aftei a continuance (*f cold wea- 
ther. It IS not improbable th.it tin* continued 
filth attached to the liead of tJiese birds, afrer 
btuig immeised in the decayed tiesh of the 
LiiMnals they feed on, occasions their birth. 
1 have obseived this to take place geneialiy 
with the younger c.irrum-crows, wJio, from 
tlie tenderness of their skin, are probably 
more liable ti thesi' vermin, and the older 
ones probably clear themselves of them mor« 
easily, as their skulls and skins hecoiim 
tougher.— -Aucat-j A oi' Science, 1828. 


♦ CouiiT.s OF Ji s'licn 
AMONO (blows, Those e\- 
traordiniiiy assemblies, wduch 
may be called now couits, 
are observed here (m the 
Keroe Islands) us well asan 
the Scotch isles ; they collect 
in great numbers, as if tliey 
had been all summoned for the 
occasion. A few of the flock 
sit witJi drooping heads — 
others seem us grave as if 
they were judges \ and somo 
are exceedingly active and 
noigy, like lawyers and wit- 
nesses : in the course of about 
an hour the company gene- 
rally disperse, nod it is not 
uncommon, after they have 



(The riping Crow.) 
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THE MAGPIE AND ITS AFFINITIES. 

THfi:RE are such a variety of birds that may be (listrif)nted under this head, that 
we must nol expect very precise ideas ofanv. Te liave a strai^jht, strong bill, 
legs formed for hopping, a body of about the size of a magpie, and party- 
coloured plumage, are the only marks by whic h J must be contented to distin- 
guish this numerous fantastic tribe, that add to the beauty, though not to the 
harmony of our lanilscapes. Jn fact, their chattering every where disturbs the 
melody of the lesser warblers ; and their noisy courtship not a little damps the 
song of the linnet and the nightingale. 

However, we have very few of this kind in our woods compared to those in 
the neighbourhood of the line. Iliere the\ not only paint the scene with the 
beauty and the variety of their plumage, but stun the ear with their vociferation. 
In those luxurious forests, the singing birds are scarce ever heard, but a 
hundred varieties of the pie, the jay, the roller, the chatterer, and the toucan, 
nfe continually in motion, and with their illusive mockeries disturb or divert 
the spectator, as he happens to bo disposed 

The MAGPIE is the chief of this kind with us, and is too well known to need 
ft description. Indeed, were 
its other accomplishments equal 
to its beauty, few birds could 
be put in competition. Its 
black, its while, its green and 
purple, w ith the rich and gilded 
combination of the glosses on 
its tail, are as fine as any (hat 
adorn the most beautif ul of the 
feathered tribe. But it lias too 
many of the qualities of a beau 
to depreciate these natural per- 
fections; vain, restless, loud, 
and quarrelsome, it is an un- 
welcome intruder every where ; 
and never misses an opportu- 
nity, when it finds one, of doing CThe 

mischief. 

Jn all its habits it discovers a degree of instinct unusual to other birds. Its 
nest is not less remarkable for the nianner in which it is composed than for the 
place the magpie takes to build it in."^ 1 he nest is usually placed conspicuous 

flown away, to find one or two left dead on posed to have been condemned by their peers), 
the spot. — Sanot's Description op Jeroe pi^^ them to death. When the execution 
Islands. ... * qaiutly disperse. 

Dr. Eidmonstone, in his View of the Shet- * Maofies’ Nests. — “ Amongst our larger 
land Islands, says that sometimes the crow birds, the magpie excels all her congeners in 
court, or meeting, does not appear to lie com- architectural skill. Several of the older uatu- 
plete before the expiration of a day or two, rahsts were inclined to attribute to her more 
crows coming from all quarters to the sessions, ingenuity than facts will corroborate?^ Alber- 
ts soon as they have all arrived, a very geiier^ tus Magnus, for example, says ahe not only 
noise ensues, the business of the court is’ constructs two passages for her nest, one |br 
opened, and shortly after, they all fall upon entering, and another for going out, but fro- 
one or two individual crows (who are sup- quently makes two nests on contiguous trees, 
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enough^ eitlier m the middle of some hawtliorn bush, or on the top of some high 
tree.* The place, however, is always found difficult of access; for the tree 
pitched upon usually grows in some thick hedgerow, fenced by brambles at 
the root ; or sometimes one of the higher bushes is fixed upon ior the purpose. 
When the place is thus chosen as inaccessible as possible to men, the next care 
is to fence the nest above, so as to defend it from all the various enemies of air. 
The kite, the crow, and the sparrow-hawk, are to be guarded against ; as their 
nests have been sometimes plundered by the magpie, so it is reasonably teared 
that they will take the first opportunity to retaliate. To jirevent this, the 
magpie’s nest is built with surjmsing labour and ingenuity. 

The body of the nest is composed of hawthorn branches ; the thorns sticking 
outward, but well united together by their mutual insertions. Within it is 
lined with fibrous roots, wool, and long grass, and then nicely plastered all 
round with mud and clay. Tlie body of the nest being tlnis made firm and 
commodious, the next work is to make the canopy which is to defend it above. 
This is composed of the sharpest thorns, w oven together in such a manner as to 
deny all entrance except at the door, which is just huge enough to permit 
egress and regress to the owners. In this fortress the male and female hatch 
and bring up llieir brood with security, sheltered from all attacks but tiiose of 
the climbing schoolboy, who oiten finds his torn and bloody hands too dear a 
price for the eggs or the young ones. The magpie lays six or seven eggs, of a 
pale green colour, spotted with brown. 

'i'his bird, in its <jm»estic state, preserves its natural character with strict 
propriety. The same noisy, mischievous habits attend it to the cage that 
marked it in the woods; and being more cunning, so it is also a more docile 
bird than any other taken into keeping. Those who are desirous of teaching it 
to speak, have a foolish custom of cutting its tongue, which only puts the poor 
animal to pain, without improving its speech in the smallest degree. Its 
apeakmg is sometimes very distinct ; but its sounds are too thin and sharp to 
be an exact imitation of the Imniaii voice, which the hoarse raven and parrot 
can counterfeit more exactly.’ 


with the design of unsleadiiig plunderers, 
who may an readily choubo the ein\)ty nest 
as tho one contaiuiug the eggs, on the s^ime 
principle that lhun)sius the tyianl had thiity 
sleeping rooms. ()thcrs niumtum (hut the 
OpOuing opposite the passage is for the tail 
ol the mother bird when hatching. Betoio 
speculating on the use of tins, it would have 
been well to ascertain its existence; ior 
tttnong the numerous !;iagi)ies’ nests we liave 
seen, (two very perfect ones aie now before 
UR,) the alleged second 0]>einng is by no 
means apparent, though in some instances 
the twigs may appeal more loosely woven 
than ill others, but seldom so much so, we 
think, as to permit a passage to t^ bud,” — 
RbMKIT. on TUK AuClllTKCTOllE OK BlRDS. 

Haunts ok MAoriEs. — There is consider- 
able discrepancy lu the accounts given by 
naturalists of the haunts of the magjue. 
“The tall tangled hedgerow,” says Mr. Knapp, 
“the fir grove, or the old, well wooded in- 
dosure constitute its delight, as there alone 
its large, dark nest has any chance of es- 
caping obseivatiuu.” — Jouhnau ov a Watu- 

liALIS'I.. 

“ It always builds a solitary nest either in 
a thorn bush, or on some lofty elm, and 
sometimes} on an apple-tree : it docs not 


oflen build very near dwelling houses, but a 
reniaikable exception to thus h.is lately oc^ 
curied m Somoisetshire, at IluutNpiU; a 
magpie not only ha\ ing built its nest on a 
tue a very shoit distance from a dwelling 
lumse, hut it occupied the same nest two 
jears .successively,— Jenninus. 

Wilson, (*ii the other hand, speaking, wo 
appieheud, <»f its habits in Scotland as well 
as in America, says “ it generally selects a 
tall flee adjoining the lann- house for its 
nest, which is placed amongst the highest 
branches. 

V 

* Tiik Maid Maopie. — A bell- 

founder, in the parish of Saint Jean en Greve, 
at Pans, having lost from time to time seve- 
ral silver spoons, and other ai tides of value, 
at lengih suspected his servant maid to be 
the thief; and in Older to satisfy himself, 
and to delect hei, if po.ssible, he. laid a couple 
of sdver trinkets in an apartment to which 
himself, his wife, and the said servant, wero 
the only persons who had access. Chi lh« 
following day the trinkets wem missing, and 
suspicion of course fell on the maid, The 
mosti i tjnestioned her as to her having been 
in the mom ; tlie girl hesitated for some mof 
mentis, acd then in a faltering tom& ofvnici^ 
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(Tile Jay ) 


To this tribe wc rany refer the JAY, which is one of the most bi autiAil of the 
British birds. The forehead is 
white, streaked with black; the 
head k covered with very long 
feathers, which it can erect 
into a crest at pleasure ; the 
whole neck, back, breast, and 
belly, are of a faint puqile, 
dashed with grey ; the wings 
are most beautifully barred 
with a lovely blue, black, and 
white; the tail is black, and 
the feet of a pale brown. 

Like the magpie, it feeds upon 
fruits, will kill small birds, and is extremely docile. 

To this class may be added a numerous list from all the tropical foicpts of tiu 
east and west; where 
the birds are remarkable 
for discordant voices 
and brilliant plumage. I 
will fix only upon one, 
which is the most singu- 
lar of all the feathered 
creation. This is the 
TOUCAN, a bird of the 
pie kind, whose bill is 
nearly as large as the 
rest of its whole body. 

Of this extraordinary 
bird there are four or live 
varietie.s. I will only 
describe the red-beaked 
toucan ; and as the figure 
of this bird makes the 
principal part of its his- 
tory, I wiU follow Edwards through all the rninutifr of its singular confor- 
mation. It is about the size of, and shaped like, a jackdaw, with a large head to 





TThe Toucan.) 


said she remembered to have opened the 
door of that room to admit the an, hut had 
seen nothing of the things lost. This reply 
seemed to confirm her master more in his 
opinion of her guilt ; he accordingly had her 
taken up on suspicion, and she was fully 
committed for trial. 

After the usual ceremonies of the trial, in 
which the passion^ and prejudices of the 
judges and acciisers/hut too frequently usurp 
the seat of impartial investigation, she was 
found guilty of the alleged crime, and suf- 
fered death accordingly. Some time after- 
wards, the bell-founder was sent for to arrange 
and repair the church-hells ; and on entering 
the steeple to examine the same, he was 
much suiprised to find a favourite magpie he 
had kept about his bouse, perched up near 
the church clock. Struck with the appear- 
ance of his old inmate in so uncornmon a 
place, he could hardly believe it to be the 
suipe ; to satisfy himself he therefore called 
the bird by its name, Mag ! Mag ! The 


bird then hopped a few paces towards the 
man, slopped suddenly, ruffled up his plu- 
mage, chattered in his way, and then fled 
away to a hole in the loof. ('urioslty led the 
man to follow it ; hut what words can express 
his astonishment and confusion, when he be- 
held deposited in a corner of the hole, the 
identical aiticles for which the poor unfortu- 
nate girl lost her life, and several others he 
hud misseA at different times. 

Tlie whole of this extraordinary affair was 
soon publicly known- The people, in a 
paroxysm of enthusiastic *eal, threatened 
vengeance on the girl’s accusers and judges, 
and to prevent those serious consequences so 
much apiitchended, it was found necessary to 
apjiease the multitude hy on order that mass 
should be said, and a solemn Domine emudi 
offeiied up for the peace of her soul, in tho 
church of St. Jean eii Greve, where this tra- 
gedy is recorded, and where virgins of the 
Burrotinding neighbourhood repair annually 
at midnight, dressed in robes of the whitest 
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sn|)portit» monstrous bill: this bill, from the angles of the mouth to its pointy 
is six inches and a half; and its breadth, in the thickest part, ia a little more 
than tvvo.^ Its thickness near the head is one inch and a quarter ; and it is ^ 
little rounded along (he top of the upper chap, the under side being round also ; 
the whole of the bill extremely slight, and a little thicker than parchment. The 
upper chap is of a bright yellow, except on each side, which is of a fine scarlet 
colour ; as is also the lower chap, except at the base, which is purple. Between 
the head and tlie bill there is a black line of separation all round tlie base of the 
bill ; in the upper part of which the nostrils are placed, and are almost covered 
with feathers; which has occasioned some writers to say, that the toucan has no 
nostrils. Round the eyes, on each side of the head, is a space of bluish skin, 
void of feathers, above which the head is black, except a white spot on each 
side joining to the base of the upper chap. The hinder part of the neck, the 
back, wings, tail, belly, and thighs, are black. The nude side of the head. 


lawn, and bearing each a branch of cypress 
to sing a requiem, and to imploie the divine 
protection for the innocent siitleicr. The 
Ceremony is still cimimcmoratod, and is called 
“ the mass ol the magpie.” A popular 
drama is likewise founded on the incident. 

Omen.— I ll ino.st countries the magpie is 
esteemed a bud ol' omen. In various parts 
ol Scotlaivl and the noith ol' Kugland, if one 
of these buds is oliseived dying iy itself, it is 
accounted by the vulgar, ill luck , if tv o, they 
foiebode something fortunate, and so on. 
There is a rude rhyme on the subject which 
we luive heard in vk'otlaiid : 

One is >oy, 

'I'wo IS gricb 
Three is iniuihipc, 

Four 18 death. — Ei>, 

* The Beak of the Toucan. — The enor- 
mous beak is nearly as long as the body ; 
and this circumstance has given rise tlie 
beliel that the toucan is greatly embaiM.ssed 
by this exfraoidiuarj' piovisioii of nature, and 
rendered incapable of tlioije active inovenients 
which so peculiarly distinguish the feathered 


All these functions of their existence could 
not have been performed if the specific gra- 
vity of the beak were equal to its dimensions. 
But it is not so. As compared, in specific 
graiity, with the beak of a hawk for instance, 
the beak of the toucan may be said to stand 
ill the same relation to it as a piece of pumice- 
stone to a piece of granite. The exterior of 
the beak is a spongy tissue, presentiug a 
number of cavities, formed by extremely thin 
plates, and covered with a hard coat scarcely 
thicker. This remarkable beak forms almost 
as cuiiousand womlertiil an example of pecu- 
liar organization as the trunk of an elephant. 
We are not so intimately acquainted with its 
uses ; but there can be no doubt that the 
in'^trument is admirably adapted to the ne- 
ces.sities ot the toucan's existence. 

The toucans, as well as the aracoris, which 
tluy greatly resemble, are found in the 
wannest jiarts of South Amenca. Their plu- 
iii.T-ge is biilhaut ; and tlieir feathers have 
been emplojed as otnaraents of dress by the 
ladies of Brazil and Bern. Several specimens 


bO pecuiiany tuMuiguibii tiic v. ...... ^ 

If* the bi.ak, adeed, were constructed have been kept alive in this comitr)'. Mr. 


in that solid niaimer which we ordinarily ob- 
serve in birds of piey, and in those wlio live 
upon haid substances, we sliould not be sur- 
prised to find so considerable, an appendage 
weigliing down the unfoitunate bud’s head, 
and untitting it for iipwaid flight, or even for 
ordinary vision, except in one diiection. In 


Brodenp, in tne Zoologital Journal for .Tanu- 
ary, 1825, h.'s given an interesting acdumt 
of a sjiecimon m a small menagerie, whoso 
habits he watched with great caie. By this ' 
examination the fact was established that 
the toucan ordinarily feeds on small birds. 
The toucan in question, upon a goldfinch 


^hat case the toucan must have been doomed being put into his cage, would instantly kill 
.;o a grovelling life upon the earth, perpetu- it by a squeeze of hiw biib and then delihe- 
ally striving to use its brilliant wings, and lately pull his prey to pieces, swallowing 
longing to search for food among the high every portion, not excepting the beak and 
branches of fruit-bearing tiees, but striving the legs. Mr, Brodenp states that the 
and longing in vain. This would not have toucan appeared to derive the greatest satis- 
been in conformity with the usual harmony faction from the act bf oating,^^ which he 


of nature ; and, therefore, in spite of its enoi- 
mous beak, we find the toucans flying us 
nimbly as any other bird Irom tree to tree, 
pbrching on the summits of the very highest, 
searching for fniit with restless activity, pur- 
suing small birds, which, it is now ascer- 
tained, form part, of their fcKid, and defending 
their young with unremitting vigilance 
against serjients, monkeys, and other enemies. 


ascribes to the peculiar sensibility of the 
internal part of tin: beak. never used his 
foot e icept to cuidiiie Ins prey on the perch ; 
the licak was the only instrument eanployed 
in tcaiing it to pieces. It appears, also, that 
this bird subjects some of its UkkI to a Second 
mastication by its beak, in a manner some- 
what resembling the similar action in nimi- 
naling animals. — L« Vaillant’s Hist. Kai . 
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throat, and the beginning of the breast, are white. Between the white on the 
breast, and the black on the belly, is a space of red feathers, in the form of a 
new moon, with its horns upwards. The legs, feet, and claws, are of an ash- 
colour; and the toes stand like those of parrots, two before and two behind. 

It is reported by travellers, that this bird, though furnished with so formidable 
a beak, is harmless and gentle, being so easily made tame, as to sit and hatch 
its young in houses. It feeds chiefly upon pei)per, which it devours very gree- 
dily, gorging itself in such a manner, that it voids it crnde and uiiconcocted. 
This, nowevcr, is no objection to the natives from using it again; they even 
prefer it before that pepper wdiich is fresh gathered from the tree : and seem 
persuaded that the strength and heat of the pepper is qualified by the bird, and 
that all its noxitius qualities are thus exhaused. 

Whatever be the truth of this report, nothing is more certain than that the 
toucan lives only upon a vegetable diet; and in a domestic state, to which it is 
frequently brought in the warm countries where it is bred, it is seen to prefer 
such food to all other. Pozzo, who bred one tame, asserts that it leaped up 
and down, wagged the tail, and cried with a voice resembling that of a magpie. 
It fed upon the same things that parrots do ; but was most greedy of grapes, 
which, being plucked off’ one by one, and thrown into the air, it would most 
dexterously catch before they fell to the ground. Its bill, be adds, was hollow, 
and upon that account very light, so that it had but little strengih in so appa- 
rently formidable a weapon: nor ctuihl it perk or strike smartly therewith. 
But its tongue seemed to assist the efforts of this unwieldy inachine : it was long, 
thin, and flat, not unlike one of the feathers on the neck of a dunghill cock ; 
this it moved up and down, and often exteiidiui five or six inches from the bill. 
It was of a ffesh colour, and very remarkably fringed on each side with very' 
small Kilarnents, exactly resembling a feather. 

It IS probable tliatthis long tongue has greater strength than the thin, hollow 
beak that contains ir. It is likely that the beak is only a kind of sheath for this 
peculiar instrument, used by the toucan, not only in making itvself a nest, but 
also in obtaining its provision. Nothing is more certain than that this bird 
builds its nest in holes of trees, which have been previouslv scooped out for 
this fiurpose j and it is not verj- likely that so feeble a bill could be very service- 
able in working upon such hard materials. 

Be this as it will, there is no bird secures its young better from external injury 
than the toucan. It has not only birds, men, and serpents to guard against, but 
a numerous tribe of monkeys, still more prying, rnischievons, and hungry than 
all the rest. The toucan, however, scoops out its nest in the hollow of some 
tree, leaving only a hole large enough to go in and out at. There it sits, with 
its great beak, guarding the entrance ; and if the monkey ventures to offer a 
visit of curiosity, the toucan gives him such a welcome, that he presently thinks 
proper to pack off, and is glad to escape with safety. 

1 his bird is only found in the warm climates of South America, where it is 
in great request, both for the delicacy of its flesli, w hich is tender and nourish- 
ing, and for the beauty of its plumage, particularly the feathers of the breast. 
I'lie skin of this part the Indians pluck off, and, when dry, glue to their cheeks; 
and this they consider as an irresistible addition to their beauty.^ 

* The Rhinoceros Bird. — This curious 
Imd IS of the order Ptetr, or Pies, and of ttu) 
iiiis Huccros, consisting of birds of rather 
laige size, and distinguished by the dispro- 
portionate forms of their beaks, -which are 
often still further remarkable for some kind 
of large prominence on the upper mandible. 
The most conspicuous species is the Buceruft 
Ji/nnuceros of LitmsDUs, commonly called the 
rhinoceros bird. 

Its general size is that of a turkey* but 
with a much more sletiderly proportioned 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE WOODPECKER AND ITS AFFINITIES. 

Wk come now to the numerous tribe of WOODPKCKERS ; a class easily 
distinguishable from all others, both for their peculiar formation, their method 
of procuring food, and their 
manner of providing a place of 
safety for their young. Jndeed, 
no other class of birds seems 
more immediately formed for 
the method of life they pursue, 
being fitted by nature, at all 
points, for the peeulianty of 
(heir condition. d iiey live 
chiefly upon the inserts con- 
tained in the body of trei s , 
rtkI for this purpose are (ui- 
nishcd with a straight, iiard, 
strong, angular, and sharp lull, 
made for piercing and bonre/ 
ddu y have a tongue of 
great length ; round, ending in 
a sharp, stiff, bon\ thorn, dvn-^ 
tated on each side, (o strike 
ants and insects when di.shxlged fiom lln ir celb. 1 hcii legs are short and 
strong, for the purposes of climbing.^ 

Of this bird lliere are many kiiKb’, and many varieties in ('ach kind. They 
form large eolonies in the forests of every part of the world. They differ in 
size, colour, and appearance ; and agree only in the marks above-mentioned, 
or in those habits wfiieh result b- m .s<* peculiar a eouforruatjoii. Instead, 
therefore, of deseendmg into a minute discrimination of every species, let us 
take one for a ])attern, to which all the rest will be found to bear the strongest 
affinity. \\ ords can but feebly describe the plumage of a bird ; but it is the 
province of history to enter into a detail of every animal's pursuits and occu- 
pations. 

hofly. Its colour is Mack, with the tail white, vary conshler.tbly. There are some which do 
crossed by u black bar- the beak is of cimr- not chinh. although their organization might 
nious size, of a lengthened, slightly curved, lead us to believe they did, hut, on the con- 
and poiiiled ‘..’nape, and on the uppei man- trary?, they live on the ground or in the rocks, 
di tile, towimls the base, is an extremely large The Pious Piridis is the most common 
process, equal in thickness to the hill itself, species in Kurope, when* it is well known, 
and turning upwards and backwards in the under various names, derivetl fioin its colour 
form of a thick, sharp-pointed horn, some- and habits. It usually abides m forests, 
what resembling the horn of the rhinoceros, which it causes to re-echo with its harsh and 
The use of this strange jirohoscis is by some piercing cries, resembling tlie tiacaeun^ 

supposed to he that of enabling the biid tiacacuJiy which are heard at a considerable 
more easily to tear out the entrails of its prey ; distance, and which it particularly utters 
but others affirm that it is not of a predaceous when flying. Beside this, its usual cry, it 
nature, leedmg only on vegetable suhstances. has a K ve-note, which in some sort resembU's 
This bird is pnncipally found m the East a noisy and coutimied buist of laughter, 
Indian Islands. A lemaikahly fine specimen repeated thirty oi foity times in succession, 
w'as preserved m the Leveriau Museum. — It has Uso another very' different and plain- 
MiiiuoH, vol. xix. tive ny which the peasants in some places 

* WooDPECKEii Genus, — Though the imagine to announce the approach of rain, 
woodpeckers constitute a very natmal genus, This bird wants the intestines, which anato- 
and all appear as though they were lormed mists call the circumstance |>ecu- 

on one type, yet the manners of some species bar to th^s tribe only. 
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The green woodspite or woodpecker is called the rain-fowl in some parts of 
the country; because, when it makes a greater noise titan ordinary, it is sup- 
posed to foretell rain. It is about the size of a jay ; the throat, breast, and 
belly are of a pale-greenish colour; and the back, neck, and covert feathers of 
the wings are green. But the tongne of this little animal makes its most distiii- 
guistied characteristic, as it aervevS for its support and defence. As was said 
above, the woodpecker feeds upon insects; and particularly on those which 
are lodged in the body of hollow or of rotting trees. The tongue is its instru- 
ment for killing and procuring this food ; which cannot be found in great 
plenty. This is round, ending in a stiff, sharp, bony tip, dentated on both sides- 
like the beard of an arrow ; and this it can dart out three or four inches from 
the bill, and draw it in again at pleasure. Its prey is thus transfixed, and drawn 
into tlie bill, which, when swallowed, the dart is again launched at fresh game. 
Nothing has employed the attention of the curious in this part of^ anatomy, 
more than the contrivance by which the tongue of this bird performs its- 
functions with such great celerity. The tongue is drawn back into the bill by 
the help of two small, round cartilages, fastened into the fore-mentioned bony 
tip, and running along the length of the tongue. These cartilages, from the 
root of the tongue, take a circuit beyond the ears ; and being reflei^ted back-j 
wards to the crown of the head, make a large how. The muscular, spongy 
flesh of the tongue, incloses these cartilages, like a sheath ; and is so made that 
it may be extended or contracted like a worm. The cartilages, indeed, have 
muscles accompanying thorn along their whole lengtii backwards. But there is 
still another contrivance ; for there is a broad muscle joining the cartilages to 
ihe bones of the skull, which, bv tontracting or dilating, forces the cartilagcfii 
forward through the tongue, and then forces the tongue and all through the 
bill, to be employed for the animal’s preservation, in piercing its prey. 

Such is the instrument with which this bird is provided ; and this the manner 
in which this instrument is employed. When a woodpecker, by its natural 
sagacity, finds out a rotten, hollow tree, where there are worms, ants' eggs, or 
imsects^ it immediately prepares for its operations. Besting by its strong claws,, 
and Jcmiing on the thick featliers of its lad, it begins to bore with its sharp, 
strong beak, until it discloses the whole internal habitation. Upon this, either 
through pleasure at the sigiit of its prey, or with a desire to alarm the insert 
colony, it sends forth a loud cry, which throws terror and confusion into the 
whole insect tribe. They creep hither and thither, seeking for safety ; while 
the bird luxuriously feasts upon them at leisure, darting its tongue with unerring 
certainty, and devouring the whole brood. 

♦ Tue Ivory -bili.ed WoonrECKEU — tached to those prodigious cypress swamps, 
This majestic and tonuidable si)ecic8 in whose crowded; giant sons sfietch their banj 
strength and magnitude stands at the head and blasted or moss-hung arms midway to 
of the whole class of woodpeckers hitherto the skies. In these almost inaccessible 
discovered. He may be called the king or recesses, amid ruinous piles of impending 
chief of his tribe ; and nature seems to liave timber, his trumpet-hke note and loud etiokesi 
designed him a distinguished chauictenstic resound ihrougli the solitary, savage wildfl^,. 
in the superb carmine crest and bill of jjo- of which he seems the sole lord and inhabi- 
lished ivory with which she has ornamented tant. Wherever he frequents, he leaves nume- 
him. Ills eye is brilliant and daring ; and roiis monuments of his industry behind him. 
his whole frame so admirably arlapted for his We there see enormous pine trees, with cart- 
mode of life, and method of procuring sub- loads of bark lying around their roots, and 
sistence, aa to impress on the mind of the chips of the trunk itself, as to suggest the 
examiner the most reverential ideas of the idea that half a dozen of axe-men had been 
Creator. His manners have also a dignity at work there for the whole morning. The 
in them superior to the common hertl of body of the tree is also disfigured with such, 
woodpeckers. Trees, shrubbery, orchards, numerous and so large excavations, that One 
rails, fence-posts, and old prostrate logs, are can hardly conceive it possible for the whole 
alike interesting to those; but the royal to be the work of a woodpecker. With such- 
hunter now before us scorns the humility of strength, and an apparatus so powerful, what 
»uch situations, and seeks the most towering havoc might he not commit, if numerous, on 
trees of the forest, seeming particularly at- the most useful of our forest trees 1 and yet. 
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rite woodpecker, however, does not confine its depredations solely to trees, 
uui sometimes lights upon the ground, tp.tiy its fortune at an ant-hill. It is not 
so secure of prey there as in the former case, although the numbers are much 
greater. They lie generally too deep for the bird to come at them; and it is 
obliged to make up by stratagem the defect of power. The woodpecker first 
goes to their hills, which it pecks, in order to call them abroad ; it then thrusts 
out its long red tongue, which being like a worm, and resembling their usual 
prey, the ants come out to settle upon in great numbers; however, the bird 
watching the premerest opportunity, withdraws its tongue at a jerk, and devours 
the devourers. This stratagem it continues till it has alarmed their fears, or till 
it is quite satisfied."^ 


with all these appearances, and much of vul- 
gar prejudice against him, it may fairly be 
questioned whether he is at all injuiums ; or, 
at least, whether his exertions do not contri- 
bute most powerfully to the protection of our 
timber. Kxamino closely ilve tiee where be 
has been at work, and you will soon perceive 
that it IS neither from motives of mischief 
nor amusement that he slices off the bark or 
digs hivS way into the trunk ■ for tlie sound 
and health) tree is the least object of his 
attention. The diseased, infected with m- 
«ects and hastening to putvt taction, a*-e his 
favouiites ; there the deadly, 'nuwUug i uemy 
have formed a lodgement , iM't wet ii tiie baik 
and tender wood, to drink vip the v(‘ry vital 
part of the tree. It is the ravages of these 
vermin that the intelligent pmpiielor of the 
forest deplores, as tin' sole perpetrators of the 
destruction of his tiinbei. VWnild it be be- 
lieved that the larvw of an insect or fly, no 
larger than a gmvn of nee, should silently, 
and in one season, destroy some thousa'u! 
acres of pine trees, many of them from 
to three feet in diameter, and a huiidied and 
fifty feet high. Yet whucvci passes along tlie 
high-ioad lioni Georgetown to Chaileston, 
in South Carolina, about twenty miles fioni 
the former place, can have striking and melan- 
choly proofs of this fact. In some places, 
the whole woods, as fur as you can see aiouiid 
you, are dead, stripped of the bark, their 
wuitry-looking arms and bare trunks bleach- 
ing in the sun, and tumbling in ruins before 
every blast, presenting a frightful picture of 
desolation. And yet ignorance and prejudice 
Rtubbomly persist in directing their indig- 
nation against the bird now before us, the 
constant and mortal enemy of these verj' ver- 
min, as if the hand that probul tlie wound 
to extract tlie cause should be equally dete.sted 
with that which inflicted it ; or as if the 
thief-catcher should be confounded with the 
thief. — Wii.soN, American Ounitholooy. 

* The Wryneck. — There is a close ana- 
logy between the wryneck and the 

woodjieckers, in the extensibility of the 
tongue, and the position of the toes; but 
they differ in the want of the piercing bill. 
The wryneck ( y'una: TorqmUa)^ which gives 
its name to the germs, derives that name 
Irora a habit of turning its neck, with a slow 


undulating motion, like that of a serpent, 
turning its head towards the back, and closing 
its eyes ; this movement apjH'ars to be the 
result of surjirise, terror, or astonishment, at 
the siglvt of some novel object. It is also au 
effort which the bird appears to make to dis- 
engage itself when it is held ; but as it exe- 
cutes it equally in a state of liberty, and as 
the young, even in the nest, have the same 
habit, it IS clear it must be the result of a 
peculiar coiiformatioii. 

The wryneck is a solitary bird, which voy- 
ages and lives alone, except during the season 
of love, 111 which it is seen m society with 
its female. It arrives in these countries alone, 
in the month of May, and departs in tho 
same manner in September. It crooks itself 
to the trunk of a tree, but does not climb, 
though its feet seem conformed for that mt>- 
tioii, like those of the wo(m 1 peckers. It even 
seldom perches, except for the purpose of 
going to sleep. Jt is most frequently seen 
on the ground, where it collects its food ; it 
dails its long tongue into an ant-hill, and 
draws it out loaded with those insects. The 
female makes no nest, but lays in the hollows 
of trees, in the dust of rotten wood. This 
species, without being mimorous, is extended 
tbrougliout all Kutojh', from Greece to Lap- 
land. 

Characteristics — The abject ami de- 
graded character which the Count de Buff’on,, 
with equal eloquence and absurdity, has diavvn 
of the whole tribe of woodpeckers, lu loiigs 
not to the elegant and sjinghtly biml now 
before us {Pivus yluraius^ Gold-winged 
Woodpecker). How far it is applicable to 
any of them will be examiiu d hereafter. Hfii 
is not “ constrained to drug out an insipid 
existence in boring the baik mid hard fibres 
of trees to extract his jirey,” for he frequt*ntly 
finds in the loose, mouldeung rniiiB of an old 
stump (ihe capital of a nation of pismires) 
more than is sufficient for the wants of a 
whole week. He r.innot be said to “ lead a 
mean and gloomy life, without an intermiso 
sioa of Uboiir,” who usually feasts by thq 
iiist peep of dawn, and spends the early and 
sweetest hours of mornlug on the h^l^QSt 
peaks of the tallest trees, calling on his mate 
or companions, or pursuing and gambolling 
with them round the larger limbs and bmly 
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The woodpecker takes no care to Jine its neat with feathers or straw ; its egga 
are deposited in the hole^ without any thing to keep them warm, except the 
heat ol the parent’s body. Their number is generally five or six ; always white, 
oblong, and of a middle size. When the young are excluded, and before thev 
leave the nest, they are adorned with a scarlet plumage under the throat, which 
adds to their beauty. 

In our climate, this bird is contented with such a wainscot habitation as lias 
been described for its young ; but in the warmer regions of Guinea and Brazil, 
tlfey take a very different method to protect and hatch their nascent progeny. 
A traveller who walks into the forests of those countries, among the first strange 
objects that excite curiosity, is struck with the multitude of bird’s nests hanging 
at the extremity of almost every branch. Many other kind of birds build in this 
manner; but the chief of them are of the woodpecker kind: |^nd, indeed, there 
is not, in the whole history of nature, a more singular instance o( the sagacity 
of those little animals in protecting thomselves against such enemies as they 
have most occasion to fear. In cultivated countries, a great jiart of the 
caution of the feathered tribe is to hide or defend their nests from the 
invasions of man, as he is their most dreaded enemy ; but in the depth of those 
remote and solitary forests, where man is but seldom seen, the little bird has 
nothing to apprehend from man. The parent is careless how much the nest is 
exposed to general notice; satisfied if it be out of the reach of those rapacious 
creatures that live by robbery and surprise. If the monkey or the snake can 
be guarded against, the bird has no other enemies to fear ; for this purpose, 
its nest is built upon the depending points of the most outward branches of a 
tall tree, such as the banana or the plantain. On one of those immense trees, 
is seen the most various, and the most iiiimical assemblage of creatures that 
can be imagined. The top is inhabited by monkeys of some particular tribe, 
that drive off all others ; Iowe»’ down twine about the great trunk nurnbers of 
the larger snakes, patiently waiting till some unwary animal comes within the 
sphere of their activity ; and at the edges of the tree hang these artificial nests, 
in great abundance, inhabited by birds of the most delightful plumage.^ 

of the tree for hours together; for such aie animal runs into the snake’s jaws, uttering 
really his habits, &c. It is truly ridiculous a piteous oy, and is imnn3diattily swallowed, 
and astonishing that such absurdities should This is the manner in which this fascinating 
escape the lips or pen of one so able to do jiower is exerted, as related by different uu* 
justice to the respective merits of every' spe- thors. And this story has been repeated by 
cies ; but BufTon had too often a favourite naturalists in their histories of serjients. 
theory to prop up, that led Ivim insensibly They seem credulously to have believed the 
astray ; and so forsooth the whole family of accounts they received, and to have taken 
woodpeckers must look sad, sour, and be them for granted without sufficient examina- 
miserable, to satisfy the caprice of a whim- tion. Lhuueus says that this power wag 
gical philosopher, who takes it into his head given to the rattle-snake as a compensation 
that they are, and ought to be, so. — W ii.son, to it for tlie slowness of its motion. Ho 
Ameiucan Ornithology. seems to have received this tale from some of 

his pupils, and does not assert that be was 
* Fascinatino Powkk of Serpents over ever the eye-witness of the fact. The exist* 
Birds. — T he following is an abstr.ict of a ence of this power would be readily believed 
paper by Dr. Barton, which appeared in the in by the uninformed, who always give cre- 
American Philosophical Tiansactions. dence to any tale of w'onder. Where this be* 

Every one is acquainted with the jiowcr lief originated, is unknown. Perhaps some 
ascribed to the rattle-snakes and other Ame- traces* of it may be discovered in the mytho* 
rican serpents, of fascinating birds and small logy of Asia and Atrica. Some have referred 
animals, such as the squirrel, and of depriv- it to the American Indians ; while others, 
ing them of the power of escaping their who have travelled amongst them, never 
magic inffuence ; and which thus enables heard any mention of the circumstance, al- 
them to capture animals that otherwise would though they heard them praise the ingenuity 
seem to have been placed entirely out of their of these reptiles in catching birds, squirrels, 
reach. The unhappy animal is described os &c. M. do la Cepede, in his JHtatoire Nutu- 
running up and down the tree, always going relle das Bei'pens^ has paid great attention 
down more than it goes up, till at length it to this subject ; and he offers two supposi- 
is drawn nearer to the snake, whose mouth is tions for the explanation of this miraculous 
open to receive its victim. Tho poor little power. One is, that the pestiferous breath 
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The nest is usually formed in this rnauner: vvhon the time of iucubation 
approaches, they {ly husjly about in qiiesl of a kind of moss, called, by the 
Ph^,di.sh inhabitants of those countries, o/d man's beard. It is a hbrniis sub- 
stance, and not very unlike hair, nhuh In'ars beinj: moulded into am torrn, and 
suHers bein^ glued together, d'his, tln-n lore, th(‘ iittli* u oodper'ker, called by 
tire natives oi Brazil, the (iluirateing.i, lir^l glues by some viscous substance, 
gathered in the forest, to the extremest bianeh of a tree ; then building- down- 
ward, and still adding fresh materials to tliosi* already protured, a nest is 
Ibrine'l, that depends, like a pouch, from the ])oiiit tif the braneli ; the hole to 
enter at, is on the side, and all tin* intmior parts are lined vvith tln^ line hbres 
of the same sul;staiue, vvhirh rompos(“ the whole 

Sneh IS the general eontriv anc(‘ ol these h.oiging nests : wlm li are made, bv 
some otlier birds, wuth still supt nor .iit.*^ \ little bird ot th(‘ grosbeak kind, in 


ui the Miake agitates tin* animal winch it 
means lit devnui, and ]ne\onts its escaj'e. 
Many pel sons assert the) neiet Knew 

any disa:^U‘e<tble smell to jnoeeed liCim these 
animals, even al’tt i they liad heeu some tone 
shut lip m a l)o\ , wlnle otlieis sav that a 
very offensive sttnndi ’s eontmuaih aiisnig 
liom the body oi the iatlie-snake. .Some 
)iave «isoiihed the molmns ot the hmls tliat 
iiie uitiodueed mU) the cages oi those Miiiniais 
to the elKal o! tlnn hoMt!' (■o* Oo' o e 
jtiobuliiy caiisi d l»\ iisu 'J'lii lalin •vHhm 
licVs heeu known to lontno.e im d,i\'. toiled 
round a tiee, r. whuh tin thiush oi cat-bud 
weie it.ximg then Vtuing, u lot h, upon tins 
supposition, iimsi !ia\e jitiislusl The otiiei 
supposition is th.it tlu'so .aiiuials imve been 
slightly intleu Kill Hum aetmusau Totollv 
ditlei’eiit iiotu thtisi tuiS iVitl in annuals 
IntUm by a latlh'snake , he-.ides that tin .1..1- 
tation ol tin* hud h.is ceased oil the di . d 
till' snake i\oi is this junvei of la-.' mat .on 
Hsciihed exi'lusKelj to tlu venomous sei[)fiiis - 
loi aloiosi even s[t''(_ies is suppost d to lio en- 
dued with It. liiumenh.ich asi i ihes it tl) the 
»at(le on the tail of the lattie-snake , hut this 
has been ohsei V ed to lie pertectlv ipuet it (lie 
lime when the supposed chaim is woikriig 
and this explanalion raaiiot ajiply to the otlu'i 
Miakes Ileiiei it .ijipe.'us that none ot these 
e\[(laiiatious aie salistaitoi) II we examine 
the s]iecies ol buds thai aie geiii'iall\ idi- 
seiveil to he enchanU-il, and the seasiin when 
it takes place, we nni) peihaps aiiive at a 
nioie probable solut ion ot the piohlein Those 
Inids lliat ai< li'd hv instinc< to hmld then 
nests on the gvuuud, 01 on ticcs iie.n the 
ground, h.ive most lu ipiently h»*en observed 
to be undei theemhantuig mtiiience ot the 
rattle-snake; for il is wi*U kiiov^ n tlrat each 
kind of bird builds its ne.st m the same situ- 
ation, at least in any one paiticular countiy. 
Upon iinpuiy coiiceinuig tlie time ol the 
year when any bud had been seen undei this 
influence, it was toiind, in almost every in- 
stance, to be that at which it was either laying 
its eggs 01 rearing its young. From these 
consideiations it a])peaied piobable that the 
cries and teais of biid>^ supposed to be fasci- 


lulled. OI 'ginati d in an endeavour to protect 
then lU'ST ot young 

Th( r.iltle-sn.iKe does not clnnh trees ; hut 
many other sjn cies do \\ hen a bud sees its 
web known enemy gliding up tlie tree to 
attack its nest, and devour its young, it 
naturallv enlleavouis to defend them; and 
she ati.icks tin snake wibi hei wmg, hei 
tie.ik, Ol till iwivvs, and iieipieully diives it 
aw ij, ailhough soaietimes - hi appioacht'S so 
lu ai as to tall a jnej to hei t'lnmiy This 
vo.itest is tu no means so unetjual as might 
he sopposetl The I'une on tile top ot tlie 
he. id ot tlie latlle sinike is thin and buttle , so 
much so that it is thought lij.it a stroke from 
tlie wing of a tinush 01 lolun vvo’dri be suffi- 
cient to bleak It V tiinisii was o'oseived 
si'itid on the bark ot' a Luge, biiuk snake 
winch It was peeking w itli ils heak. Tlie 
'>Mke was m the .u 1 oi suallouuig .a young 
11 and <is soon as tlie snake was killed, 
ike Old iuid flew away 'file cues and actions 
o( this had ev.ictlv u-sembled those asci ihed to 
l.isiuiatu>n 'Idle rattle smike iive's cliit'Hy on 
the gie.it nog 1 /iUiKt occM/Zr/ ), and lords aie 
\eiy i.iu'ly loin.d nr its stoinacli. Ihids and 
sijumels an* no means the pr men al 
e.i set]H*uts, iiid vi‘i tills luthieiue is buefly 
eveitcd ujioa them so it (mu haidiv be coa- 
*sid en‘d as designed to si cuie tood lor tliese 
leptiU'S The biai'k snake is olteu edihged 
to use gieat ingeinuty to get at Ins food, 
wliich consists cliiefiv of eggs and \ouiig 
buds. It it possessed the ]iovvei of fascina- 
tion, it irnglit seeuie foi itself .ihundauce of 
Iviod, vvlien the wool's <ire svv aiming with 
Imds, wiihout having leooms* to the aitifico 
of suspc nding itseli hv its tail fiom a bough 
over a nest, tlu* contents ol which could not 
he leached h} d many otJiei way. — Zooi.o- 
c.u VI j\Lu. v/nsi . 

* Foiivi.n Biuos Nf-sTs IN Siam — Kdihle 
hiuls’ nests aie lound in consideiahle quan- 
tity on he islands off the Tavoy coast, but 
they aie veiy gem rally met with throughout 
the Aiciiipelago. They aio in most perfec- 
tion 111 J.mudiy, but aie gatbeied also during 
the SIX weeks piecedmg and following that 
month, ihc cpianlity obtain.ible in any on* 
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tlic Philippine Lslands, makes ifs nest in such a manner fhat there is no opening 
but from the bottom. At the Imdom the biid enters, and goes up throiii!h a 
funnel, like a chimney, till it comes to the real door of the nest, which lies on 
one side, and only opens into this funnel. 

Some birds glue their nest to the leaf of the banana- tree, which makes two 
sides of their little habitation ; while the other two are artificially composed 
by their own industry. But these and all of the kind, are built with the same 
precautions to guard the young against the depredations of monkeys and 
serpents^ which abound in every tree. The nest hangs there, bcf<n*e the 
spoilers, a tempting objeet, which they can only gaze upon, while the bird flies 
in and out, without danger or molestation, from so formidable a vicinity. 


CH \P. V. 

THE BIRD OF PARADISE AND ITS VARIETIES, 


TitElii!: are few liirds tliat have more deceived and puzzled the learned tlian this 
Some have desi ribcd if as an inhabitant ni the air, living otdy upon th(‘ dew of 
heaven, and never resting lx low; 
others have ;n quiesced in tlic latter 
part of its history, but havi' given it 
flying insects to teed on. Sonic 
have aK-jserted that it was without 
feet, and otiiers have ranked it 
among the birds of prey. 

The great heanfy of tin's bird's 
plumage, and the deformitv of its 
legs, seem to have given rise to 
most of those erroruHius reports. 

Tlie native savages of the Molucca 
Islands, of which it is an inhabitai t, 
wore very little studions oi natural 
history ; and perceiving tlir iiicliiia 
tiori the I^uropcans had lot this beau- 
tiful bird, (arefidly cut olT its legs 
be, foie th('y brought it to market; 
thus concealing its greatest deform- 
ity, they considen‘d themselves en- 
titled to rise, in their dcniarids when 
they olFered it for sale. One deceit 
led on to anotlier ; tin* buver finding 
the bird without legs, naturally in 
(piired after them ; and (he .seller as 
naturally began to assert that it had none 



(Tiic III! a ori\uadiHe,) 

idnis far the European was imposed 


81MS0I1 is luieortaiu, for Malay, Chiuese, Sia- 
mese, find other boats are acctisloraed to 
corm* lu amongst the ishuids, and to cany off 
pint ot the ])iodiice ; it also pailiy depends 
upon the dexterit) (»t‘ the nestev, who, tiy dis- 
tuihing the swallows just when the nest is 
completed, ohhg(\s tiuMo to inulti}»ly their 


labours. The operation of the nester is not 
always fiee from danger, as he has to climb 
jirecipices by the help of ropes and flying 
laddeis made of rattans, and the caves into 
wliic.h he has to penetrate are noisome, and 
in some places so intncate, that he is apt to 
lose liimseif. The nesters use consideiable 
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upon hy others: in all the rest he irnposeil upon himself. Seeing* so beautiful 
a hirtl without he concluded that it could live only in air, where leg's v^ere 
unneressnry. Elie extraordinary splendour of its plumage assisted this decep- 
tion ; and as it had heavenly beauty, so it was asserted to liave a heavenly 
tesideiiee. From thence its iianu% and all the false reports that have been 
propagated concerning it.’'’ 

Error, however, is sliort-Iived ; and lime has discovered that this bird not only 
has legs, hut very large strong orn's lor its size. CVedulity when undeceived 
runs into the opposite extreme, and soon after this harmless bird was branded 
Willi the character of being rapacious, ol destro> mg all those of smaller size, 
and from the auuizirig rapidity of its flight, as qualilhsl peeuliarly for extensive 
rafiine. Ihe real histf*ry of this pretty animal is at present tolerably well 
known ; and if is found to be as harmless as it is beauliluL 

riieie are two kinds ot the illUl) Ol'^ PAHADlSf!!; one about the size of 
a ptgenn, whh h is mor( common ; tin* other not iniirli larger than a lark, whicli 
has In eij described more jmperfc< tly. J h<‘\ aie both .sufliciently distinguished 
frimi all ollitr buds, not onl\ l>y the sujierior vivacitv of tinur tints, but by the 
feathers of (he lad, fhert* liemg tv^o long slender Idauumts growing from the 
upper pait of the rump ; tliese are longer than th(‘ lurd’s bofly, and bearded 
Old} at the end. |>v (Ins mark the bitd <rl paradise may l>e easily known, but 
slid mine easiK b^ its gaud> livei\, which being so very brdUant, demands to 
be mmufely de scribed. 

d Ins bud appeals to tin* e^e as large as a pigeon, thougli in reality the body 
IS not mm li giraier than thai .>1 a tlirnKlj. Tiie tad, wlm li is about six inches 
IS as long as the bo<i) , (hi wmgs ait' huge compart'd w itli the bird’s other 
diim nsions, I lie load, (h«' ihroal. and tin* neek are ot a pale gold colour. The 
])ase ol 'ihe bd! is Minoumltd )t\ black It'athers as also the side of the head 
and thro. it, as suit as vt'Uet, and ehangealilt like those on the neck of a 
mallard. Tlu' Inmier pait of tlu' head is el a shining gieen, mixed with gold. 
Tlu‘ bod\ and wmgs art' t liiellv tovrud wilh bt'antibd brown, purple, and gold 
featln rs d'he upfo rnu>sl part ol the tail ft'attiers au* <d' a pale yellowy and 
tliose under lliein white ami longer than the iormer, lor wluth reason the hindi'r 
part of liie t<ui appeals to be all whoe [hit what elm tl) ext ites eiiriosity are 
lilt' two long nakt d h .ithers abow mt ntionet.b w lin h spimg irtun tlie upper part 
• it the rmiip abow (In' tad. and v'tlm h aie ustiali) about (lirt e leet long. These 
are beaided oidy a( (he liegmmm.: and the end , tJu' ulmie shall lor above tw’o 
leet nine i u lies being ot a dt't p bi.uk. while the feathered extremity is of a 
changeabh' eolonr, like the maJlaid’s ruck. 

dins bird, v^lmh lor bi.ojt) exieeds all others oi the pie kind, is a nrdivc of 
the JNiolucca Islands, but found in go atest numbers in that of Art). 'There, in 


quantities of arr.ick and o})iuni. It is jmihie 
hU' tiiat die Ihunian (ulu tUons did not ex- 
cit'd tvu) lu'culs m tlie .season, l>nt (l)cie is 
liltle doul»t that live or six tuncb tliat qu.in- 
tity might he fditained. 

'i'he taini ot (lu’se nests, which had li t the 
je.u hftoie only loi .OUt) io^)ees, was knocked 
down since we took possession, at bO,t)t)0 
lupees loi ihose ot tiie Tavoy Islands uioiie , 
ivnd f/.UOO luiiees nioic were expected ior 
those ol llie Meigm Islands. -Arcana or 
S en-NCE, 

* Ihiu) OK Paradiisk. — Father Donniiiic 
Feinandt'/, Navaietta, a Spanish Donmneau 
tii.in wlio in 164 t) became lesident ni C^nini, 
lehs Ub that the bud ol paiadise has neilher 
feet 1101 wings. Father jioniuuc viewed them 
caii'fiilly and could observe neither. They 


fihght only on trees, moving as the wind 
wafts tliem, t)V means of long tails of vaiious 
colouis. and as tme as caii he nnugnied. If 
the winds fail, the\ tali, and having long 
bill, are preeijntated lie.ul foremost to the 
ground, wheie tiiey stick and are takeu, 
‘‘I’liey look,” sa}s Father Ouimiiic, ‘‘very 
glonous, and aie la'} oiid all nosegays.” He 
piesented a couple to a gieat lady, who had 
doue him coa'-ideiahle courtesies. “ 1 in- 
epmed,” he continues. “ uttei their nest, and 
liow the) hatclied ilteii eggs They answered 
me :h.il tlie lien laid hei eggs upon the cock’s 
])acl , and them hatched them, 1 made 
seveud ohievtions, but they could give me no 
mori' salisliUTion. It is ceilanily so; it 
.seen s, indeed, impossible; but it is easy to 
Him that made all things.” — Tkaveller’s 
Tales. 
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the delightful and spicy woods of that country, do these beautiful creatures fly 
in large flocks; so that the*groves which produce the richest spices produce 
the finest birds also. The inhabitants themselves are not insensible of the 
pleasure these afford, and give them the name of God’s birds, as being superior 
to all others that he has made. They live in large flocks, and at night gene- 
rally perch upon the same tree. They are called by some tht' Swallows of 
Ternate, from their rapid flight, and from their being continually on the wing 
in pursuit of insects, their usual prey.^ 

As the country where they are bred has its tempestuous season, when rains 
and thunders continually disturb the atmosphere, these birds are then but 
seldom seen. It is thought that they then fly to other countries where their 
food appears in greater abundance ; for, like swallows, they have their stated 
times of return. In the beginning of the month of August, they are seen in 
great numbers flying together; and, as the inhabitants would haVe us believe. 


* The Lyre Bird, or Superb Menura. 
^New Holland, which iiffoids so ricli a 
harvest to the student of nature, and which 
produces the most singular and anomalous 
beiugs with which we are at present ac- 
quainted, is the native country of this rare 
and beautiful bud, the habits and manners 
of which are yet but little known. Con- 
Bideved by many naturalists as allied to the 
paradiseflB, or birds of paradise, it exhibits m 
its general form, and especially in the figure 
of H8 large elongated nails, which are evi- 
dently adapted for ficvatching up the soil, a 
certain degree of approximation to the galli- 
naceous tribe, to which others are inclined to 
refer it; but there is, however, a group of 
ground thrushes os they ate expiessively 
called, to which, in the characters of the plu- 
mage and in habits, it would appear, we 
think, to be still nearer related. 

One of the earliest notices we have of this 
bird, is in Dr. Shaw’s Miscellany, wliere it is 
characterized as the P.irkinsonian jiaradise 
bird (paradisea Parkinsomana^ ; having, 
however, been previously described in the 
Linnaean Transactions, (vol. vi. p. 207) ph 
22), under the title of menura huperba. 
Mons, Vieillot, who received from Mr. Sy- 
denham Edwards a drawing of the bird, gave 
it, in his woik on the biids of paradise, the 
name of Paradisea Parkinsoniana, in honour 
of J. Parkinabu, Esq., of the Levenan mu- 
seum, through whose means he obtained tbc 
drawing : but the original title, as given m 
the Linnaean Transactions, is that which is 
now received. Shaw, in his account of 
the manners of the superb menura, says, 
“At the early part of the morning it begins 
singing, having (as is reported) a very fine 
natural note ; and gradually ascending some 
rocky eminence, scratches up the ground in 
the mantlet of some of the pheasant tribe, 
elevating its tail, and at intervals imitating 
the notes of every other bird within hearing ; 
and after having continued this exercise for 
about two hours, again descends, into the 
valleys, or lower grounds.*’ This account 
has been confirmed to us by the testimony of 


a gentleman, who, during his residence in 
New Holland, took particulai pains to inves- 
tigate its manners and habits : he describes 
the menura as being very shy and recluse, 
and consequently not easy to be observed. 
Its own notes are rich and melodious, and it 
imitates those ol other biids with admirable 
tact and execution; these poweis of melody 
are the more lemarkable, »s connected with 
its size and rasorial habits, for the voice 
both of the birds ot paradise and of the galli- 
naceous tube IS harsh and discordant. Dr. 
Latham inlorms us that the menura is 
“ chiefly found in the hilly paits ot tlie coun- 
try, and called by the inhabitants the ‘ moun- 
tain pheasant as to its general manners, 
very little has come to onr knowleilge. It 
will occasionally peich on tiees, but tor the 
most pait is found on the giouiid, having the 
manners of om poultiy, as is manifest from 
observing the ends ot the claws, which in 
most sjiecimens are much blunted.” Like 
many other da^iderata to the natuialist fioin 
New Holland, this curious bud has never 
been brought alive to Km ope. 

In size, the menura is about equal to a 
pheasant. Its general plumage is of a dull 
blown, inclining to rufous on tho quill- 
fealhers ; the tail, which is much longer than 
the body, consists of feathers so arranged, 
and of such difierent sorts, as to iorin, when 
elevated, a figure bearing no unapt resem- 
blance to an ancient lyre ; the character of 
these feathers will be better conveyed by our 
annexed sketch than by description : the bill 
is compressed, the nostrils forming a longi- 
tudinal slit covered with bristle-like feathers ; 
the legs are strong, the toes completely di- 
vided, and armed with powerful blunted nails, 
tliose of the hind claws being especially 
developed. 

A good specimen of this curious bird, 
whose style of plumage and voice thus justify 
its title, is to be seen in the rich museum of 
the Zoological Society, where it obtains a 
provisional place among the rasores, or birds 
whose habits confine them to the naked 
ground as their legitimate province. 
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following their king, who is distinguished from the rest by the lustre of his 
plumage^ and that respect and veneration which is paid him.*^ In the evening 
they perch upon the highest trees of the forest, particularly one which bears a 
red berry, upon which they sometimes feed, when other food fails them. In 
what manper they breed, or what may be the number of their young, as yet 

remains for discovery. ^ in- i.* j x xi. 

The natives, who make a trade of killing and selling these birds to the 
Europeans, generally conceal themselves in the trees where they re^rt, and 
having covered themselves up from sight in a bower made of the branches, they 
shoot at the birds with reedy arrows ; and, as they assert, it they happen to kill 
the king, they then have a good chance for killing the greatest part ot the 
flock. The chief mark by which they know the king is by the ends ol the 
feathers in his tail, which have eyes like those ol a peacock. When they have 
taken a number of these birds, their usual method is to gut them ^d^ cut oft 
their legs; they then run a hot iron into the body, which dries up the intetnm 
moisture ; and filling the cavity with salts and spices, they sell them to the 
Europeans for a perfect trifle.f 


* Habits. — ^They always migrate in flocks 
of thirty or forty, and have a leader which the 
inhabitants ot Aio call the king. He is 
said to 1)0 hl.ick, to have red spots, and to fly 
far above the flock which never desert him, 
hut always settle ui the same place that he 
does. They never fly with the wnid, as in 
that case theii loose phunuge would be luf- 
fled, au(]^ blown over their heads; and a 
change of wind comjuds them to alight on 
the ground, from which they cannot use 
without great difficulty. When they are sur- 
prised by a heavy gale, they instantly soar to 
a higher region, beyond the reach of the 
tempest. There, in a serene sky, they float 
at ease on their light flowing featheis, or 
pursue their journey in security. During 
their flight they cry like stallings; but wlicu 


a storm blows in the rear, they express their 
distressed situation by a note somewhat re- 
sembhug the croaking of a raven. In calm 
weather, great numbers of these birds may 
he seen flying, both in companies and singly, 
in pursuit of the large liutteiflies and other 
insects on which they feed. 

f Thk Magnificent Bird of Paradise. 
— This elegant species, remaikable for the 
splendoui and variety of its colours, is princi- 
pally found ill the Molucca Islands, and is 
somewhat smallei than the common bird of 
Paiadise. This splendid bird inhabits New 
Holland likewise, and is nine inches long. 

There have been ten of tliis species dis- 
covered lately, among which is the Grakle 
Bud of Paradise, inhabiting the Philippiiie 
Ibland.s. 
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CHAP. VI. 


THE CUCKOO AND ITS VARIETIES. 


From a bird of which many fables have been reported^ we pass to another tha 
lias not given less scope to fabulous invention. The note of the CUCKOO i 
|i:nown to aJl tlie world ; the 
history and nature of the bird 
itself still remains in great ob- 
scurity. That it devours its 
parent, that it changes its 
nature with the season, and be- 
comes a sparrow-hawk, were 
fables invented of this bird, 
and are now sufficiently re- 
fused. But where it resides in 
winter, or how it provides for 
its supply during that season, 
stili contunies undiscovered. 

This singular bird, which is 
somewhat less than a pigeon, 
shaped like a magpie, and of a 
greyish colour, is distinguished 
from all other birds by its 
pund prominent nostrils. Having disappeared all the winter, it discovers 
itself in our country early in the spring by its well known call. Its note is 
beard earlier or later as the season seems to be more or less forward, and the 
weather more or less inviting. From the cheerful voice of this bird, the farmer 
may be instructed in the real advancement of the year. The fallibility of human 
calendars is but too well known ; bid from this bird’s note the husbandman 
may be taught when to sow his most useful seeds, and do such work as depends 
upon a certain temperature of the air. These feathered guides come to us 
hoavon-tauglit, and point out the true commencement of the season. 

The cuckoo, that was silent some time after its appearance, begins at first 
feebly, and at very distant intervals, to give its call, which, as the summer 
advances, improves both in its frequency and loudness. This is an invitation 
to courtship, and used only by the male, who sits generally perched upon some 
dead tree, or bare bough, and repeats his song, which he loses as soon as the 
genial season is over. His note is pleasant though uniform ; and, from an 
association pf ideas, seldom occurs to the memory without reminding us of the 
sweets of summer.^ Custom too has affixed a more ludicrous association to 
this note, which, however, we that are bachelors need be in no pain about. f 



* The Cuckooes Note. — It is, perhaps, 
too much to say, that wo have borrowed all 
OUT music £rom birds, but some of it is evi- 
doatly a plagiarism. The cuckoo itself has 
done more for our music than musicians may 
be willing to allow ; but it is no more than 
just to a despised bird to say, that from it 
we have derived the minor icale^ whose 
origin has puzzled so many ; the cuckoo’s 


couplet being the minor third sung down> 
wards. 

t " When daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady-smocks all silver white, 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 

Dopaiot the meadows with delight. 

The cuckoo then, ou every tree, 

Mocks married men. for tnus sines he. 

Cuckoo I 

Cuckoo 1 cuckoo ! O word of foar I 
Unpleasing to a married ear 1” &c. 

Lots’ I LaiioVR Lost. 
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This reproach seems to arise from this bird’s making* use of the bed or neat of 
another to deposit its own brood in. 

However this may be, nothing is more certain than that the female makes 
no nest of her own. She repairs for tint purpose to the nest of some other 
bird, generally the water-wagtail or hedge-sparrow, and having devoured the 
eggs of the owner, lays her own in their place. She usually lays but one, which 
is speckled, and of the size of a blackbird’s. This the fond foolish bird hatches 
with great assiduity, and when excluded, finds no difference in the great ill- 
looking changeling from her own. To supply this voracious creature, the 
credulous nurse tods with unusual labour, no way sensible that she is feeding 
up an enemy to her race, and one of the most destructive robbers of her future 
progeny.*^ 

It was once doubted whether these birch? were carnivorous ; but Reaumur 
was at the pains of breeding up several, and found that they would not feed 
upon bread or corn ; but flesh and insects were tlieir favourite nourishment. 
He found it a very dinicult task to teach ihera to peck ; for he was obl%ed to 
feed them for a full month, after they w'ere grown as big as the mother. Insects, 
however, seemed to be their peculiar food when young ; for they devoured flesh 
by a kind of constraint, as it was always put into their mouths ; but meal-worm 
insects they flew to, and swallowed of their own accord most greedily. 

The cuckoo, whefl fledged and fitted for flight, follows its supposed parent 
but for a little time ; its appetites for insect food increasing, as it finds no great 
chance for a supply in imitating its little instructor, it parts good friends, the 
step-child seldom olTering any violence to its nurse. Nevertheless, all the little 
birds of the grove seem to consider the young cuckoo as an enemy, and 
revenge the cause of their kiml by their repeated insults. They pursue it 
wherever it flies, and oblige it to take shelter in the thickest branches of some 
neighbouring tree. All the smaller birds form the train of its pursuers ; but the 
wry-neck, in particular, is found the most active in the chase ; and from thence 
it has been called by many the cuckoo’s attendant and provider. But it is very 
far from following with a friendly intention ; it only pursues as an insulter or a 
spy, to warn all its little companions of tlic cuckoo's depredations. 

Such arc the manners of this bird whde it continues to reside or to be seen 
amongst iis.f But early, at the approacli of winter, it totally disappears, and 

♦ Rearing the Cuckoo. — How soon required the united effoits of both the old 
would the breed of cuckoos be extinct if birds from morning to night to f>atisfy his 
they made theii nests and hatched their hunger, and I never saw birds more indefati- 
own young as other birds do! The very gable than they were. When the young 
peculiar cry of the cuckoo would instantly cuckoo had nearly arrived at his full size, ho 
lead every marauding urchin to their nests, a])peared on the little nest of the water-wag- 
aiul wo should bo depiived of that note tad like a giant in a cock-boat. Just before 
which every one listens to with pleasure, he could fly, he was put into a cage, in 
The instinct, also, which leads the cuckoo which situation the old birds continueil to 
to deposit its egg in the nest of that bird feed him, till by some accident he made his 
whose young, when hatched, are sufficiently escape, and remained m a high elm tree near 
small to enable the joung cuckoo to master the house. Here the water-wagtails were ob- 
them, and whose food is most congenial with served to feed him with the same assiduity for 
its nature, is very surprising. Thus we find at least a fortnight atteiwards. This cuckoo 
the young cuckoo in the nests of the water- was veiy pugnacious, and would strike with 
wagtail and the hedge-sparrow, whose young its wings, and open its mouth in great anger 
he contrives to eject from the nest as soon as whenever 1 put my hand neai him.* — Jesse’s 
they are hatched, as it would be impossible Gleanings. 

for the old birds to supply nourishment for f JlAiiiTs of the Cuckoo. — The best place 
the cuckoo as well as for their own young for observing the habits of this bird, in Eftg- 
ones, especially as the former, as he increases land, is on ffie range of the Malvern Hills, 
in siae, has a most voracious appetite. 1 had where they abound, in the season, in extraor- 
an opportunity of witnessing this in the case dinary numbers, making the whole circuit of 
of a young cuckoo which was hatched in the them resound continually with their note, in 
nest of a water- wagtail, who hud built in a most striking manner; and about, 

some ivy on a wall clot.o to my liouse. It fiom tree to tree, in a way which would much 
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its passage can be traced to no other country. Some suppose that it lies hid in 
hollow trees ; and others that it passes into warmer climates. W^hich of these 
opinions is true is very uncertain, as there are no facta related on either side 
that can be totally relied on. 

The most probable opinion on this subject is, that as quails and woodcocks 
shift their habitations in winter, so also does the cuckoo ; but to what country 
it retires, or whether it has been ever seen on its journey, are questions that 1 
am wholly incapable of resolving. 

Of this bird there are many kinds in various parls of the world, not only 
difFeriiig in their colours but their size."^ Brisson makes not less than twenty- 
eight sorts of them ; but what'analogy they bear to our English cuckoo, 1 will 
not take upon me to determine. f He talks of one, particularly of Brazil, as 


delight a perboii fond of natural history. The 
workmen of the neigh boui hood say a bird 
comes with them, which they call the cuckoo's 
maid.— Arcana of Science, Ib^l. 

♦ Colour of the Cuckoo — The Conti- 
nental naturalists have raised a contioveisy 
respecting the species of the common cuckoo, 
which is found to vaiy consideiably in the co- 
lour of its plumage, one being thence called the 
red and another the grey cuckoo ; the former 
supposed to be the Cuculus hepiCticus of 
Latham, and the latter the C. can5rus of 
Linn®us. M Pa}ran(leau, however, stales 
distinctly, on the authority of a seiies of 
specimens, as well as of repeated dissection, 
that both the male and female young of the 
Cdciilus candrus, before the first moult, have 
the same colour; that, after the first moult, 
the males have a deep olive ash coloui, and 
the red spots have already begun to disap- 
pear; in the females, on the contrar}’^, the 
red spots become brighter and larger : that, 
at the third moult, the red spots on the mule 
disappear altogether, while in the female they 
continue to the most advanced age, when it 
puts on the plupnage of an old male, of which 
change M. Payrandeau possesses a specimen. 
M. Temminck, again, whose authoiity is very 
high, regards the red cuckoo as the young of 
the grey cuckoo of one year old ; but Vieiilot, 
the father of the French ornithologists, as 
well as Meyer, 'Vales, Delamothe, and Bailloii 
of Abbeville, agree with M. Payrandeau. — 
Aucana of Science, 18*10. 

t New British Sfecies of Cuckoo. — 
Professor Rennie has commenced a Journal 
of Observation, which he has not inappro- 
priately named The Field Naturalist’s 
lVIaga 2 ine, and Review of Animals, Plants, 
Minerals, the Structure of the Earth, and 
Appearances of the Sky.” We consider the 
title well chosen, if it be the Professor’s in- 
tention to follow up the system of patient 
liivestigation which he has so laboriously de- 
veloped in his entomological volumes of the 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge. These 
certainly entitle him to rank among the field 
naturalists of the day. 

Among the fust-fruits of Mr. Rennie’s 
Journal is the figure of anew British species 


of cuckoo, from Robert Ball, Esq,, of Dublin 
Castle. The bird was shot near Youghal, m 
the county of Coik ; and Mr. Ball not find- 
ing more than one species of cuckoo, and 
that unlike his, in *Mr. Rennie’s edition of 
Montague’s Ounthological Dictionaiy, was 
induced to consider his specimen as a rara 

avis. Mr. Ball conti^es — “ Mr, Glenon, an 
intelligent piofessional mounter of buds, ac- 
quainted me that he had received a bird very 
like mine, lecently shot at Old Connaught, 
near Biay, a short distance lioiii Dublin. On 
comparison of our specimens, mine appears 
to be the laiger and inoie highly coloiiied, in 
which paiticular it also excels a South Ame- 
rican specimen, whicli Mr. Glenon is pos- 
sessed of. The tail feathers of the latter, 
however, have the white somewhat more dis- 
tinct at the points. The tail consists of ten 
featheis, the three oulennost at each side 
tipped witli white. The drawing conveys 
moie distinctly than woids can do the other 
peciiliaiities of colouring. The part not dis- 
played in it is of unitoim colour with the 
back of the head, excejit that the upper shies 
of the quill teatheis have a warm, reddish 

cast. My bud is much smaller than the 
common cuckoo ; the bill rather larger ; the 
feet smaller ; the shank longer. The draw- 
ing IS of the exact size of the original. The 
tact of a secfiiid instance of the bird being 
killed in this countiy, will, I conceive, entitle 
it to a place in the catalogue of our natives.” 

The annexed figuie is reduced by one-third 
fiom the oiiginal drawing, coloui ed, the de- 
scnption of which is as follows : — “ Total 
length, from the tip of the bill to the end of 
the tail, eleven inches, ^ill longer and rather 
more curved than in the common cuckoo; 
the upper mandible of a dark-horn coloui, 
black at the tip, and yellowish brown at the 
base ; the lower, yellowish biown, tipped with 
black. The head, back of the neck, and all 
the upper parts, of a uniform olive brown 
colour, inclining to red on the upper sides of 
the quill feathers ; the whole under parts of a 
pale ashy brown, darker about the breast, and 
inclining to buff' on the thighs and under tad 
coverla. Under surface of the wings, pale 
buff) tnakinga coiisideruble contrast with the 
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making a most horrible noise in the forests ; which^ as it should seem, must be 
suvery different note from that by which our bird is distinguished at home."^ 

colour of the quill feathers, which are under- quarter ; and the third, nearly five inches 
neath of a brownish chestnut tint The legs long ; of an ash colour, edgnl and tipped 
and feet of a dark ashy brown ; the shank with yellowish white underneath ; the colour 
rather longer in proportion than in the com- of the upper surface unknown ; colour of the 
mon cuckoo. Tail, wedge-shaped, and about iris unknown ; and, as in the common spe- 
five inches in len|^h ; the outer feather but cies, the third quill feather of the wing is the 
three inches ; the second, four inches and a longest.” 



(Now Ilritisli species of Cuckoo.) 


* Cuckoo kept to Convtoeiient. — This 
specimen was taken from the nest of a titlark, 
near the village of Currie, in the end of July, 
I It was then apparently about a fort- 

night old, and was not fully fledged until si* 
w»‘i*ks after. At first it was fed with bn>ad 
and raw eggs made up into a paste. After 
this it was fed with roasted meat cut into 
small pieces ; and ultimately with raw lut at, 
which it prefers, hut will not take unless per- 
fectly fresh. At present it eats about a pound 
of meat weekly. It is very fond of insects of 
all kinds, and in autumn seemed to prefer 
the larvae of butterflies, i Its first moult com- 
menced in the end of March last. Previous 
lo this, the colour of the upper parts was 
deep brown, spotted with reddish-brown ; the 
breast and be^ly greyish-white, with transveiso 
bars of brown. During winter, it was dull 
through the day, and restless at night, flap- 
ping its wings for hours together. At present 
it is active through the day and quiet at night. 
About the beginning of March it was first 
heard to utter its peculiar cry, which it has 
repeated many times since ; and one morning 
in the end of April it continued crying for a 
whole hour. Its chirping cry was given up 
about January. At present it has a sharp, 
^eak scream, which it idtcrs on being fright- 
ened or irritated. It did not eat of itself 
until nearly three months after it was found. 
It has always been very fond of heat, and is 
extremely sensible to cold, shivering intensely 
when the temperature is low. When the sun 
shines upon it, it expands all its feathers, 
especially those of the tail and wings, turning 
its back to the heat. When eating, it holds 


the piece of meat about three or four seconds, 
squeezing it with the points of its mandibles, 
which IS supposed to be an instinctive action, 
the object of which is to deprive its prey of 
life, previous to swallowing it. The late Mr. 
Templeton of Belfast succeeded in keeping 
a cu(^oo over winter, but it died in March, 
when the first moult commenced. — Aacxna 
OF SCIKNCK, J829. 

Sweet, in his British Warblers, observes—* 

These birds, when in confinement, aie very 
restless at the seasons of their usual migm- 
tion from one country to anther;— at tho 
time that thi'y are leaving Ais countiy in 
autumn, about twice during the winter, and 
again when they are returning in the spring. 
From their agitation at various times in the 
winter, it may be concluded that they visit 
more than one country after their departure 
from this. It is very curious to see them 
when in that state ; their restlessness s^ems 
to come on them all at once ; and generally 
in the evening, when they are sitting, seem- 
ingly quite composed, they start up suddenly 
and flutter their win^ ; sometimes fiying 
direct to the top of tiie cage or aviary; 
other times ninuing backwards and forwards 
on their perches, continually flapping theif 
wings., and looking upward all the time : nor 
will tliey notice anything that is ^ing for- 
ward as long as they continue in that state, 
which lasts foi an hour or two at each time, 
By their always wishing to fly upwards, it 
may be supposed that, when they take their 
flight, I'hey mount lo a great height, so that 
they can direct their course the better by see- 
ing the way clear all around them: their 
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CHAP. VII. 

THE PARROT AND ITS AFFINITIES. 

The Parrot is the best known among us of all foreign birds^ as it unit«'s fiiA 
greatest beauty with the greatest doci- 
lity. Its voice also is more like a man’s 
than that of any other ; the raven is too 
hoarse, and the jay and magpie too 
shrill, to resemble the truth ; the par- 
rot’s note is of the true pitch, and 
capable of a number of modulations 
that even some of our orators raigbt 
wish in vain to imitate. 

The ease with which this bird is 
taught to speak, and the great number 
of words which it is capable of repeat- 
ing, are no less surprising. We arc 
iissured, by a grave writer, that one of 
these was taught to repeat u whole 
sonnet from Petrarch ; and that 1 may 
not be wanting in ray instance, 1 have 
seen a parrot, belonging to a distiller, 
who had suffered pretty largely in his 
circumstances from an intorraer who 
lived opposite him, very ridiculously 
employea. This bird was taught to 
pronounce the ninth commandinent — 

“ Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour,” with a very 
clear, loud, articulate voice. The bird 
was generally placed in its cage over 
against the informer’s house, and de- 
lighted the whole neighbourhood with 
its persevering exhortations. 

Willughby tells a story of a parrot, which is not so dull as those usually 
brought up when this bird’s facility of talking happens to be the subject : — A 
parrot, beloiigiiig to Henry the Seventh, who then resided at Westminster, in liis 
palace by the river Thames, had learned to talk many words from tlie passengers 
as they happened to take water. One day, sporting on its ])erch, the poor bird 
fell into the water, at the same time crying out, as loud as he could, ‘ A boat ! 
twenty pound for a boat!’ A waterman, who happened to be near, hearing the 
cry, made to the place where the parrot was floating, and taking him up restored 
him to the king. As it seems the bird was a favourite, the man insisted that he 
ought to have a reward rather equal to his services than liis trouble ; and, as the 
parrot had cried twenty pounds, he said, the king was bound in honour to grant 
it. The king at last agreed to leave it to the parrot’s own determination, which 
the bird hearing, cried out, ‘ Give the knave a groat 1’ 

• • 

agitation generally lasts on them about a * Aiiticui.ai ion of the Parhot. — Wo 
lortnight; sornetmics more, and sometimes must not cousitler the articulated voice of tho 
less: in the spring it seems slunigest on jMiiot as a proof oi’ the superiority of his in- 
them ; at that season they will someiiiiies telligeiice over that of other animals, or of its 
flutter about the whole of the night, and sleep analogy with our own. It is ceitainly tiiio 
a great part of the day.— Zoulogicai. Maua- that the parrots exhibit the most perfect hraiu 

to be found among any of the feathered races. 
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The parrot, which it* so common as a foreign bird with ns is equally so, as 
an itnligenous bird in the climates where it is produced. The forests swarm 
with tliern ; and the rook is not better known with us than the parrot in almost 
every part of the East and West Indies. It is in vain that our naturalists have 
attempted to arrange the various species of this bird; new varieties daily offer 
to puzzle the system-maker, or to demonstrate the narrowness of his catalogues. 

Those who usually bring these birds over are content to make three or four 
distinctions, to which they 
give names; and with 
these distinctions I will 
content myself also. The 
l.irge kind, which are of 
the size of a raven, are 
called Macaws ; the next 
size are simply called 
Parrots ; those vvhich 
are entirely white are 
called Loriks ; and the 
lesser size of all arc called 
J^VKogUETs. 71ic dider- 
ence In'twcen even tliese 
is gather in the size, than 
in any other peculiar con- 
hirination, as they are all 
formed alike, having toes 
(wo before and two l)e- 
hirid for climbing and 
holding ; strong hooked bills for breaking open nuts, and other hard sub- 
stances on which they feed; and loud, harsh voices, by winch they fill their 
native woods with clamour. 

Hut there are furlher fiecidiarities in the conformation ; and, first, their tors 
are contrived in a singular manner, whicli appears when they walk or climb, and 
when they are eating. For (lie tir^t purpose, they strelch two of their toes for 
ward and two backward ; but when they take their meat, and bring it to their 
mouths with their loot, (hey dexU rously and nimbly turn the greater hind toe 
forward, so as lo take a Jiniier giasp of the not or the fruit they are going to 
feed oil, standing ail tlie while upon the other leg. Nor even do they present 
their food in the usual manner ; for other animals turn their meat invvnrds to 
the mouth, but tlicse, in a seemingly awkward position, turn their meat out- 
wards, and thus hold the hardest nuts as if in one hand, till with their bills they 
break the shell and extract the kernel. 



(The Macaw.) 


The Huterior lobes of its hemispheres are more 
[aolon^cJ thrtn tliey aie m lapnciuus birds, 
and (he encephalon is vvnler ami moie flatted 
than long ; but as to tlie intelligence of the 
bird, coiiipaied witli ouis, it can only be con- 
sidered that there is a point of contact be- 
tween them, as it were, hut no resemblance. 
The panot’s imitation seen s purely mecha- 
nical : it aitieulatijji wools, indeed ; but this 
cannot be deemed a true language. In the 
same manner as an air is taught to a linnet 
with a biid-organ, so a word is taught to a 
[larrot, which he reiieats without knowing 
wherefore. He does not comprehend its sig- 
nification ; and, though he may repeat it on 
certain uccasions, because he has learned it, 
he sees no leasoii for doing so, like man. He 
utteis, indifferently, a prayer or an insult; and 
those involuntary substitutions, which really 
prove his want of intelligence, pass, with un- 


reflecting persons, for a mark of wit, of irony, 
or of some other quality of the mmd, of which 
the animal is utterly destitute and incapable 
of acquiring. 

There are two kinds of imitafion8~onc 
which IS altogethei physical and dependent 
on similitude of organization ; the other, the 
flint of reflection, volition, and intelligence: 
the fust IS possessed by the ape and the parrot 
— the second by man alone ; one requires 
nothing but memory, and an aptitude of 
organic functions — the other demands a pro- 
found study, like tliat of comedians and 
traged ans. A mere imitation of the exterior, 
such a.i a brute can give, is insuffleient. The 
mind luid sou) must be moulded, as it were, 
on the model imitated : this requires a certain 
equipouderanco of mental faculties which 
cannot exist between man and brute of any 
species. — Griffiths. 
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The bill is fashioned with still greater peculiarities; for the upper chap, ns 
well as the lower, are both movable. In most other birds the upper chap is 
connected, and makes but one piece with the skull ; but in these, and in one or 
two species of the feathered tribe more, the upper chap is connected to the bone 
of the head by a strong membrane, placed on each side, that lifts and depresses 
it at pleasure. Bv this contrivance they can open their bills the wider ; which 
is not a little useful, as the upper chap is so hooked and so overhanging, that, 
if the lower chap only had motion, they could scarce gape sufficiently to take 
an^bing in for their nourishment. 

The tongue of this bird somewhat resembles that of a man ; for which reason, 
some pretend that it is so well qualilied to imitate the human speech ; but the 
organs by which these* sounds are articulated lie farther down in the throat, 
being performed by the great motion which the os hyoides has in these birds 
above others. 

The parrot, though Common enough in Europe, will not, however, breed 
here."'] The climate is too cold for its warm constitution ; and though it bears 
our winter when arrived at maturity, yet it always seems sensible of its rigour, 
and loses both its spirit and appetite during the colder part of the season. It 
then becomes torpid and inactive, and seems quite changed from that bustling, 
loquacious animal which it appeared in its native forests, where it is almost ever 
upon the wing. Notwithstanding, the parrot lives even with us a considerable 
time, if it be properly attended to ; and, indeed, it must be owned that it ernpl^iys 
but too great a part of some people’s attention. 

Parrots lay two or three eggs, and probably die smaller kind may lay more ; 
for it is a rule that universally holds through nature, that the sniallest animals 
are always the most prolific ; for being, from their natural weakness, nnire sub' 
ject to devastation. Nature finds it necessary to replenish the species by superior 
fecundity. Jn general, however, the number of their eggs is stinted to two, like 
those of the pigeon, and they are about the same size. Hiey are always marked 
with little specks, like those of a partridge; and some travellers assure ns lliat 
they are always found in the trunks of the tallest, straightest, and the largest 
trees. The natives of these countries, who have little else to do, are very assi- 
duous in spying out the places where the parrot is seen to nestle, and generally 
come with great joy to inform the Europeans, if there be any, of the discovery. 
As those birds have always the greatest docility that are taken young, such a 
nest is often considered as worth taking some trouble to be possessed of; and, 
for this purpose, the usual metliod of coming at the young, is by cutting down 
the tree. In the fall of the tree it often happens that the young parrots are 
killeu ; but if one of them survives the shock, it is considered as a siillicieiit 
recompense. 

But it is not for the sake of their conversation alone that the parrot is sought 
after among the savages; for, though some of them are but tough and ill-tasted, 
yet there are other sorts, particularly of the small paroquet tribe, that are very 
delicate food. In general it obtains that, whatever fruit or grain these birds 
mostly feed upon, their flesh partakes of the flavour, and becomes good or ill 
tasted, according to the quality of their particular diet. When the guava is 
ripe, they are at that season fat and tender ; if they feed upon the seed of the 
acajou, their flesh contracts an agreeable flavour of garlic ; if they feed upon 
the seed of the spic^ trees, their flesh then tastes of cloves and ciunainoii ; while, 
on the contrary, it is insupportably bitter if the berries they feed on are of that 


* Reproduction. — It was for a long time 
imagined that these birds could procreate in 
their native country only. Many parrots, how- 
ever, were bom in Europe as far back as 1740 
and 1741 . In 1801 some Amazon parrots 
were born at Rome. M. Lamoroux has given 
us considerable details respecting the broods 
of blue macaws that were at Caen some years 
|i^e. Ttiero birds, in four years and a half, 


from the month of March, 1818, to the end 
of August, 1822, laid sixty-two eggs in nine- 
teen broods. Of this number, twenty-five 
eggs produced young ones, of which ten only 
died. The others lived and became perfectly 
accustomed to the climate. They laid eggs 
at all seasons, and the broods became more 
frequent and more productive in the course of 
time, and in the end much fewer were lost. 
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quality. The seed of the cotton-tree intoxicates them in the same manner as 
wine does man ; and even wine itself is drunk by parrots, as Aristotle assures 
us, by wliich they are thus rendered more talkative and amusing. But of all 
food, they are fondest of the cartliannis, or bastard saflVon ; which, though 
strongly purgative to man, agrees perfectly with their constitution, and fattens 
them in a very short time.* 

But, though there are so many motives for destroying these beautiful birds, 
they are in very great plenty ; and in some countries on the coast of Guinea, 
they are considered by the negroes as their greatest tormentors. The flocks of 
parrots persecute them with their unceasing screaming, and devour whatever 
fruits they attempt to produce by art in their little gardens. In other places 
they are not so destructive, but sufliciently common; and, indeed, there is 
scarce a country of the tropical climates that has not many of the common kinds 
as well as some peculiarly its own. Travellers have counted more than a hun- 
dred dilferent kinds on the continent of Africa only. There is one country, in 
particular, north of the Cape of Good Hope, which takes its name from tlie 
nmltitucle of parrots which are ‘seen in its woods. There are while parrots seen 
in the burning regitms of Ethiopia ; in the East Indies they are of the largest 
size ; in South America they are docile and talkative ; in all the islands of the 
Pacific Sea and the Indian Ocean they swarm in great variety and abundance, 
and add to the splendour of those woods which Nature has dressed in eternal 
green. 

So generally are these birds known at present, and so great is their variety, 
that nothing seems more extraordinary than that there was but one sort of 
them known among the ancients, and that at a time when they pretended to 
be masters of the world, ll nothing else could serve to show the vanity of a 
Homan's boast, the parrot tribe might be an instance, of which there are a 
hundred kinds now known, not one of which naturally brci ds in the countries 
that acknowledged the Roman power. 'The green paroquet, with a red neck, 
was the first of this kind that was brought into Europe, and the only one tlial 
was known to the ancients from the time of Alevaiul^ir the Great to the age 
of Nero.f This was brought from India ; and vvlien afterwards the Romans 
began to seek and rummage through all their duminious fur mnv and unlieard of 


* Food. — In «lomestic{ition, tho 
macaws, paroquets, uuil cockatoos, show the 
same partiality lor vegetable seeds, and, in 
general, are fed veiy^ well on hemp-seed, the 
skms or husks of winch they detach with 
wonderful address. Somewhat receive bones 
to gnaw are known to acquiie a veiy detei- 
rained taste for animal sulistaiices, but "spe- 
cially for the tendons, ligaments, and otlier 
less succulent parts. From feeding thus, 
some parrots contract the habit of plucking 
out their own feathers that they may suck 
the stem ; and this becomes so impeiioiis a 
want with them, that they strip their luxlies 
absolutely naked, not leaving a vestige of 
down wherever the bill can reach. They 
spare, -however, the quills of the wings and 
tail, the plucking of which would cause them 
too much pain. M. Desmarest mentions an 
instance of one of these birds, belonging to 
M. Latreille, the body of which thus became 
as naked os that of a pullet plucked for roast- 
ing. This bird, notwithstanding, supported 
the li^'our of two very severe winters, without 
the slightest alteration of healtli or appetite. 
M. Vieillot observes that this habit of deplu- 
matiou IS produced in many parrots by an 


itching of the skin, and not m consequence 
of then being accustomed to eat uuimal sub- 
stances, — K d. 

f Paiuiots in ANCiiiNi’ Tjmks. — The 
ancients weie acquainted with several panots, 
among which the must celebrated was that 
sent Irom India by Alexander, in tin t'lurso 
of his expedition to that country Mr Vigors, 
who has wiitten on a group of Psittacidao 
known to the ancients, and has treated tho 
subject with his accustomed elegance of style, 
methodical discrimination, and pruiouud clas 
sical lesearch, tells us that “ the ancient 
writers aie unanimous in infonning ns that 
the parrots known to their times came exclu- 
sively fiom India. In that country these 
birds weie ever held m the Inghest estimation. 
We are informed hv i^^ban that tliey were the 
favourite inmates oi the palaces of the princes, 
and were looked up to as objects ut sacred 
rcveience by the religious feelings of the 
people. Fiom thence they were iiitiodueed 
into Ijuiopc at the time of the Macedonian 
conquest; and the specific name of jilexan- 
driy applied by modern science to the type of 
the gioup, in honour of the first Euiopeaii 
discoverer of it, serves to iHirpetuato tlie name 
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luxuries, they at last fouiKl out others in Gaijaritia, an isIanJ of Rtliiopia^ whieh 
they considered as an extrordinary discovery. 

Parrots have usually the same disorders with other birds ; and they have one 
or two peculiar to their kind. They are sometimes struck by a kind of apo- 
plectic blow, by which they fall from their perches, and for awhile seem ready 
to expire. The other is the grovving of the beak, which becomes so very much 
hooked as to deprive them of the pow'er of eating. These inlirmities, however, 
do not hinder them from being long-lived ; for a parrot well kept will live live 
or six and twenty years. 


of a wanior who is said to have valued the 
cumpiests that extended the boundaries of 
his ein])ire, chiefly as they seived to extend 
the boundaries of science. It was not until 
the tune of Nero that th(' paiiots of Africa 
became known to Ifie Romans Some of 
these birds weie among tlie disfoveries made 
in the course ot an exjiedition .sent out by 
that prince. They came apparently tumi the 
neighbomhood of the Red Sea ; and it is 
pioliahle t)idt, as that country becMiiie iiioie 
known, nuinliers of the saini* race weie nii- 
junled Iroin it into Rome, and ioimed the 
chief pari of those victims of the parrot 
tribes, which, in after tunes, aie said to have 
supplied the inoidinate luxury and wanton- 
ness of Ileliogobalus.” — Zoological Jolu- 

NAL. 

* Lovk Bums — We are favoured with the 
following uiteiesting jiaper by a gentleman 
wlio IS mncli devoted to ornithological pur- 
suits — El). 

“ These buds are llie smallest of the panot 
tribe; their face is red, and llie tail oiange- 
red, crossed by a liUick bar They an* natives 
of Ciuinea, and aie also found in Kthiopia, 
.lava, and the East Indies. The vessels 
trading from Guinea seldom fail to bring a 
consideiahlo (piantity of Ihein in cages IJiifor- 
tiinately they are so delicate that most of them 
<lie in their passage to our colder climate. It 
has also been olhserved that the flung of a 
vessel’s gre*nt guns is fata) to many of them : 
they drop down dead with fear. Although 
they are very imitative of tlie maiineis of 
other buds, it is ditbcult to teach them to 
aiticul.ite woids. They aie extiemely kind 
and affectiojiate to eacii othei ; the male 
usually sits <>n tile same peich witli the 
lemaUj. Whenever one descends foi food, 
the othei always follows; when their liunger 


is satisfied, they then return together. 1 
shall endeavour to give you a slight sketch 
of the attachment these buds have to one 
another. I knew two that had lived four 
yeais together. The female became languid; 
hei legs swelled, a.s if symptomatic of gout. 
It WMs mi longer possible lor her to descend 
and take her food as tormeily ; hut the male 
assiduously brought it to her, carrying it in 
Ills lull and delivenng it into lieis: lie conti- 
nued to feed her m this manner for lour 
months. Tlie iiifiimities of his male, liow- 
ever, increased every day ; so that at length 
she was no longer aide to sit upon lier peich, 
hut reuiamed crouched at the bottom, making 
fioin time to time a few fiuitless efibrts to 
regain lier jiereh, — while the male, wlio 
remained close by her, seconded her feeble 
attempts with all his power, sometimes seiz- 
ing with his hill the uppei p.irt of her wing, 
sometimes taking hold of her hill and at- 
tempting to take hei up, repealing Iils etloits 
seveial times. Ills countenanee, his gestuies, 
Ins continual solicitude, indicated in this 
most atlectionate hud the most aident desiie 
to aid the wa*akness and to alleviate the suf- 
feiings of his companion. But tlie scene 
became still moie interest mg wlien the female 
was on tlie point of expnmg. Her unfoilu- 
iiate ])aitnei then went round and luund lier 
without ceasing The ledoubled his assiduities 
and his tendei cares ; he attempted to open 
liei hill in ordei to give lier some nourish- 
ment; he went to her and letnined with the 
most agitated air and with the utmost intpue- 
tude. At inteivals, he utteied tlie most 
soiruwfid cries; while, at other tunes, with 
his eyes rivetted iijiuu Ivor, he pieserved a sor 
lowful silence, Ilis failhlid companion at 
length ceased to breathe, and fiom tliat tmu* 
lie languished and died in a few weeks. — G, 
H. Gaunlit. 
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CHAP. VIIT. 


THE PIGEON AND ITS VARIETIES. 


This is one of the birds which, from its fjrcat fecundity, ^^c have, in some rneo 
sure, reclaimed from a state of 
nature, and taiij^ht to live in 
liabits of dependence. Indeed, 
its fecundity seems to lie in- 
creased by human cultivation, 
since those pigeons tLat live in 
a wild state, in the woods, 
liy no means so fruitful as those 
in our pigeon-houses nearer 
home, 1 lie power of^increase 
in most buds depends ipion the 
(piantity of their food ; and it is 
seen, in more than one instance, 
that man, by supplying lood in 
plenty, and allowing the aniuuil 
at the same time a proper share 
of freedom, has brought somt‘ of 
those kinds, which are known 
to lay but once a >ear, lo Ix como much more prolilic. 

I’he Tamk Pigeon, and all its beautilul varieties, diuive their origin from one 
species, the Stock. Dove* only, the Englisli name, implving its being the stork 
or stem from wlienee the other dome^tn. kinds have been propagated. I’bis 
bird, i» its natural state, is of a d( ej)-blui.sii ash colour; the breast dashed with a 
tine changeable green and pnrph ; it.s wings marked with two black bars ; tlie 
back wliite, and the tall barred near (lie end v\ith black. These are the colours 
of the pigeon in a st<ite of natiuc; and from these simple tints has man, by art. 
propagated a varn'ty that words cannot describe, nor even fancy suggest. 
However, nature still perseveres in her great outline ; and though the Inrm, 
colour, and even the fecundity of these birds may he altered by art, yet their 
natural manners and inclinations continue still the same. 

Tlic Stock-Dove, in its native woods, diiVers from the ring-dove, a bird that 
has never been reclaimed, by its breeding in the holes ot rocks and the hollows 
of trees. All other birds of the pigeon kind build like rooks, in ihe topmost 
branches of the forest, and choose their habitation as remote as [lossible from 
man. But this species soon takes to build in artificial cavities ; and, fiom the 
temptation of a ready provision and nurnerons society, easily submits to the 
tyranny of man. Still, however, it preserves its nativ(‘ colour for several gene- 
rations, and becomes more variegated only in proportion as it removes from the 
original simplicity oi its colouring in the woods. 

The UovE-iiousE Pigeon, as is well known, breeds every month ; but then 
it IS necessary to supply it with food when the weather is severe, or llie Helds 
are covered with snow. Upon other occasions, it may be left to provide for 
itself ; and it generally repays the owner for his protection. The pigeon lays 
two white eggs, which most usually produce young ones of diflerent sexes. 
For the laying of each egg, it is necessary to have a particular congress witli 
the male ; and the egg is usually deposited in the afternoon. When the eggs 
arc thus laid, (he female, in the space of lirieen days, not including the three 
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days during which she is employed in laying, continues to hatch, relieved at 
intervals by the male. The turns are usually regulated with great exac^eas^ 
From three or four o’clock in the evening, till nine the next day, the icmale 
continues to sit ; she is then relieved by the male, who takes his place from ten 
till three, while his mate is feeding abroad. |In this manner they sit alternately 
till the young are excluded. If, during this term, the female delays to return at 
the expected time, the male follows and drives her to the nest ; and, should he 
in his turn be dilatory, she retaliates with equal severity. 

The young ones when hatched require no food for the three first days, only 
wanting to be kept warm, which is an employment the female takes entirely 
upon herself. During this period, she never stirs out, except for a few minutes 
to take a little food. From this they are fed for eight or ten days with corn or 
grain of difibrent kinds, which the old ones gather in the fields, and keep trea- 
sured up in their crops, from whence they throw it up again into the mouths of 
their young ones, who very greedily demand it. 

fidelity of the Turtle Dove is proverbial, and makes the usual compa- 
rison of such poets as are 
content to repeat what 
others have said before 
them ; but the pigeon of 
the dove-liouse is not so 
faithful ; and, having been 
subjected to man, it puts 
on licentiousness among 
its other domestic habits. 

Two males are often seen 
quarrelling for the same 
mistress ; and when tlie 
female admits the ad- 
dresses of a new gallant, 
her old companion seems 
to bear the contempt with 
some marks of displea- 
sure, abstains from her (The Turtle Dove.) 

company, or if be ap- 

proachos, it is only to chastise ^er. There have been instances when two mdes, 
being displeased with their respective mates, have thought proper to make an 
exchange, and have lived in great harmony with their new companions.’^ 

So great is the produce ot this bird in its domestic state, that near fifteen 
thousand may, in the space of four years, be produced from a single pair. ]3ut 
the stock-dove seldom breeds above twice a year; for, when the winter months 
come, the whole employment ot the fond couple is rather for self-preservation 
than transmitting a posterity. They seem, however, to have a stronger attach- 
meat to their young than those who are found to breed so often ; whether it be 
that instinct acts more povvcrfully upon them in their state of nature, or that 
their affections are less divided by the multiplicity of claims. 

* The Turtle Dove. — This is a favourite the last convulsive throbs of distress ; this is 
bird with all those who love to wander among followed by three long, deep, and mournful 
the woods in spring, and listen to their varied moanings, that no person of sensibility can 
harmony. They will there hear many a sin- listen to without sympathy. There is, hoW- 
gular and sprightly performer, but none so ever, nothing of real distress in all this ; quite 
niouinful as this. The hopeless woe of settled the reverse. The bird who utters it Wantons 
sorrow, swelling the heart of female inno- by the side of his beloved partner or invites 
ceiice itself, could not assume tones more her by his call to some favourite retired 
sad, more tender,' and affecting. Its notes shady retreat. It is the voice of love-^-^ 

are four: the first is somewhat the highest, faithful connubial affection for which the 

and preparatory, seeming to be uttered with whole family of doves are so celebrated t and, 
an inspiration of the breath, as if the afflicted among them all, none more dwrviagly to 
ca aturc were just recovering its voice from than mo opecies now before us. “ ^ * 
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It is from a species of these, therefore, tliat tiiose pigeons which ate called 
carriers, and are used to convey letters, are produced. These are easily distin- 
guished from all others by their ©yes, which are compassed about with a broad 
circle of naked, white skin, and by being of a dark blue or blackish colour. It 
is from their attachment to their native place, and particularly where they have 
brought up their young, that these birds are employed in several countries as 
the most expeditious carriers. They are first brouglit from the place where they 
were bred, and whither it is intended to send them back with information. The 
letter is lied under the bird’s wing, and it is then let loose to return. The litile 
animal no sooner finds itself at liberty, than its passion for its native spot direcfs 
all its motions. It is seen, upon these occasions, flying directly into the clouds 
to an amaxing height; and then, with the greatest certainty and exactness, 
directing itself, by some surprising instinct, towards home, which lies sometimes 
at many miles distance, bringing its message to those to whom it is directed. 
By what marks they discover the place, by what chart they are guided in the 
right way, is to us utterly unknown ; cerfuin it is that, in the space of an hour 
and a lialf, they perform a journey of forly miles ; which is a degree of despatch 
three times greater than the fleetest quadruped can perform.^ 

The varieties of the tame pigeon are so numerous that it would be a vain 
attempt to mention them. So much is the figure and the colour of this bird 
under human control, that pigeon-fanciers, by coupling a male and female of 
ditferent sorts, can hretd them, as they express it, to a feather. From hence 
wii have the various names of Croppers, Carriers, Jacobines, Powters, Runts, 
and Turbits : all birds that at first mi^ht have accidentally varied from the stock- 
dove, and then, by having these varieties still heightened by food, climate, and 
pairing, different specieg have been produced. But there are many species of 
the wild pigeon wliich, though bearing a strong afHriity to the stock-dove, are, 
nevertheless, sufficiently different from it to deserve a distinct description. Tlie 
Ring-dove is of this number ; a good deal larger than the former, and building 
its nest with a few dry sticks in the boughs of trees. This seems a bird much 
fonder of its native freedom than the former, and attempts have been frequently 
made to render it domestic, but they have hitherto proved iruitless ; for though 
their eggs have been hatched by the tame pigeon in a dove-house, yet, as soon 
as they could fly, they always betook ♦hemselvcs to the woods where they were 
first produced, lii the beginning of winter these assemble in great flocks in 
the woods, and leave off cooing ; nor do they resume this note of courtship till 
the beginning of March, when the genial season, by supplying them with food, 
renews their desires 

The turtle dove is a smaller, but a much shyer, bird than any of the former. 
It may easily lie distinguished from the rest by the iris of the eye, which is of a 
fine yellow, and by a beautiful crimson circle that encompasses the eyelids. 
The fidelity of these birds is noted ; and a pair being pul in a cage, if one dies, 
th^ other will not survive it. The turtle dove is a bird of passage, and few or 
none remain in our northern climates in winter. They fly in flocks when they 
come to breed here in summer, and delight in open, mountainous, sandy coqn 
tries. But they build their nests in the midst of woods, and choose the most 
retired situations for incubation. They feed upon all sorts of grain, but are 
fondest of millet-seed f 


• Speed of. the Carrier Pioeon. — Mr. 

Audubon says he has shat the passenger 
pigeon of America {Columha migratoria) 
during his hunting excursions through the 
forests ; and, on dissection, found its sto- 
mach full of fresh rice, which, to have re- 
sisted the digestive process, must have been 
swallowed not many hours preceding its 
death, but eoukJ not have been obtained 
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within eight hundred miles of the place 
where iu was killed. 


t Migration of Biuds.J — ^T he other bird 
we would notice is one which makes our 
island, in common with th^ temjHirate parts 
of Kurope, its breeding-place and summer 


J See mote on • ** Migration, 
Stoclu vbloh follows.— E d. 


m me iiistpry of tho 
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To this short list mig^ht be 'added a lone; catalogue of foreign pigeons* of whiVh 
we know little more than the plumage and the nami s ; indeed, the variety of 
their plumage is as beautiful as the names by whkh they are known are harsh 


abode : it is a biid whose V(»ice makes glad 
the gioves, hannuiuziiig with the suit liieaili- 
iiigs ot siumg and tlie aspect oF levuing 
nature; a hud whali, by niuveisal consent, 
has been taken as the emblem oi nnieoid, 
love, and domestic liappiness : we allude to 
the tuitle dove, tlie tJieme of ]>oets in ( vei y 
age. “ Foi, lo, tile wmtei is pa'.f, tlie lain 
is over and gone ; the lime ot tlu' singing of 
bhds is eomc. and tlie voice of the tmtle is 
heard in our land.” — n. 

11 , 12 , 

The turtle dove ( Cohtmha furtn)' ) is not in- 
sectivorous, nor does it, like the stoik, lei'd 
upon flogs, lizauls, or flsli ; its food is giain, 
legoininoiiH seeds, and beines,\vilh the tender- 
leaves of plants. Aiiiving in A.pnl, it dejiaits 
iu September or the beginning ot (Ictoher, 
passing southwauls, most j)iohahly winieimg 
iu the noitli of Atnca. Fiom its lengtheius't, 
pointed wing, tew buds jiossess bittei jioens 
of flight Leaving these seleili-d examples, 
and again reverting to the plienomena of 
migration, whitlier, we mav iiujuiie, do a’l 
our summer visiteis letiie, on leaving the 
ternpeiate latitudes of Kurope All lollovv 
the mighty stream southua.ds; some stop 
bhoit on the coiitines ui Kniope; soii f jiene- 
trate into the adjacent pads of A^ia; but 
more, we suspect, find m Alnca, lt>eming 
with insect tiilies, an asylum, till warned, in 
some inexplicable way, that it is time foi f/iem 
to wing back their noitluvaid flight I’lieir 
visit to our shoies depends, liovvavei, on the 
weather, which appears to hasten or letaid 
then progiess, as The season ma) hap[)en to 
be; and hence it olten ocems, fliat a few, 
taking advantage of a favouuihle oppoitiimty, 
ariive days betoie the mam bod\,\\l)uh is 
kept back by a sudden retiiiu ol l>ad weathei ; 
tluis veiifying tlie old adage, “ One swallow 
does not make a sunimei ” 

We have hitheito spoken only of oui sum- 
mer visiters, and their depaitme, it remains 
iur us to notice those wlmse native halntatiou 
ia in the legiou of tlie aictic circle, among 
morasses and foiests, winch afloid dm mg 
Bummer an ahmidaiice ot food, and every 
advantage in the i earing of tlieir young. 
When winter (which wets in early theie) 
begins to hind up the lakes and surt we of 
the earth, these itepait oiithw.nds, aiiiving 
in oiu latitudes as onr ‘'umiuer buds ate 
• lepa.ting, hut not to till tlum place; theirs 
is m.t the voue ol song ; or if in wome few 
instaujes it he, it is mute, to; food only is the 
object of their visit to our compaiatively 
milder shores, wliich they leave for their 


native regions again with the return of 
spmig, called avva\ by the saiiu' impulse that 
calls tile waibleis heie. Om wmtei guests, 
it not pii/ed lor their song, aie, howevei,of 
no miMii value; many, indeed, aie esteemed 
US flu- gieatest hixurn-.s of tlu* table ; witness, 
tor ixaiiijile, tlu* redwing, {Tunlus ili(n us, 
L- ) tlie fleld-lare, {I'nnlds piUtrts, L.) (he 
woodeoik, the snipe, the widgeon, &c ; to 
winch, though not used as food, may ho 
added tlie goosander,! mrr^ii/isP)\ L.) 

the smew, ( Mrrf^ub <t Ihr lints ^ L ] and oi small 
buds, the giosheaK, (‘tosshill, and Kohemiau 
wa\-\vmg, beanies mfinj^ olheis. The food 
whuh (MU wmtei visiteis seek is of two kinds 
— the one alhjided by om cipcii likes, livers, 
se.i-sheies, and inland nioiasseS, such as 
Sinai' iLli, iiuduscous animals, ni'^ects huiied 
in tlu mini, and the leaves oi roots td' aijualic 
j)l. lilts . the nthei, the produce ot our woods 
and hedges, namely, winter fiuits and hemes, 
sinli as the haw, tin* acoiii, the sloe, \c. 

The ungiatiou ot most, if not all onr winter 
Inids of ])assage, tabes plai e dmmg the uiglit 
— at least, sueh is tlu^ c.e>e with the siupt; 
and wood(‘oc k, tlu‘ fn'ldlaie and ledwing ‘ as 
a inlc, it m.iy therefore he cuiisideiefi uni 
vi isal. 

( hu* point hefou! we dose remains to he 
noticed, namely tlu* jiowei wliich hiids pos- 
sess foi peifoiining siuh extmi ovo jouinevs. 
Tlu* flight ot birds may 1 e i .stimated itom 
fifty to one hnndu'd aiul fllty miles an houi ; 
am!, taking the nieMiiof this as a late for the 
migiatoij species m geneial, we sliall find 
them endowed with poweis inlly adi*(piate 
toi the most extensive jourm'y. It, is, how- 
even veiy ]>iohable tliat most p(*ifoim the 
woik h) shoit stages of a few horns’ flight, 
u*''tmg and lecnutmg in some convenient 
situation, and lesiimmg tlieir jouiiiey again. 
Few, jierhaps, ciuss the mam exjiaiise of 
ocean, but take it at its nauowest poitions, 
as tin* cliannel between Fiance and Kngiatid 
(wliere, midway, the authoi saw a bee skim- 
nniig with tlu* iitmo*-t nnconct ni over the 
lolling waves), the Medi ten iinean, ; many 
pmsmi'g their route across the continent; 
otheis peihaps coasting tlie western shores 
of i'anojie, oi passing tu'er the Hay (d' Hiscay 
acioss Spain and Foitugal, and reucliing 
Atnca by the Straits ol (Tihrultai. In shoit, 
there is nothing very extiaoidinary in the* 
peifoimance itself; the mysteiy lies in tlie 
motivi's which lead to it, mid the instinct 
which impels and guides these winged tenants 
of the air in their destiiipd course. Many 
points yet remam to be cleaicd up ; but in 
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niul disworiiint. The Ocotzimtzcan, for instance, is one of the most splendid 
tenants of Ihe Mexican forests; but few, 1 believe, would desire to lenrn the 
name, only to be inlorined that it is covered with purph*, j>reen, and yellow 
plumap^e. To descnbe, siicii buds, the historian’s pen is not halt' such an useful 
iinplement as the painter’s peinil.'^ 


the present case, our very Ijijnorance, as well 
fis uur kuowle(l;j;e, leiuls us to the ^leut Clause 
rjt’ causes, who uut only jjjiudes the hiitl in 
the inij^iatioii he has apponitefl it to take, 
hut the ^lobe it, sell ia its eiiciut iii ttjc 
heavens, .ind the moon .imi the slats in fheir 
conises. Let Ills be all the piaise. 

'i'liK Wtiii PiniatN OK Amluu — On 
Feb 19, lSt>7, an inteiestm^ papn, (Ml the 
hriials of tbe wild jMu:eon oi Amenca, w.is 
read befoie the Royal S tciety ot Kdinbinj^h, 
by d J Audubon, Ks(] 

The most impoitant tirls connected with 
the h, lints of these hlids relate to then e.\tia- 
ordinary associations and nii^tations. No 
otiier spe( les known to natnialists is inoie 
calculatisl to attract th»* attention of (utla i 
tile (Mtuen or the stranger, as he has oppor- 
tunities (d viewniij^ both ol tl'- m* - baiacte- 
listic habits whili* the) ait^ , . " iomu 

north to south, east and vest, and rn f 
ovt'r and acioss th(’ vvluhe evUmt ol the 
United States of AimMic.i. 

Thtur j^reat jiowei of tlit;ht en.ibles them 
when in need, to survey and pass own an 
ustoiushin^ ( stent of cmmtij m a w'n short 
time. This IS ]Mo\ed b> tacts kmavn to (he 
f^ri'ater number of .ibsinwrs m VmeiuM, 
ih<j:eons, toi esainjtle hvveiunn kdiid m lie' 
iieij^bbouibood o( New Yoi k. with then » i ps 
still tilled with nee. lolbn'ted liy llnm in (he 
fields ol (jJeoigiii and Caiohna, tin neaiest 
point at which this sujtply could ['ossibly 
have been obtained ' and <is it is well ascii- 
tamed that, owing; to their gieat powt : of 
digestion, they will decompose iood eutm 'v 
in twelve luiurs, they must have tiaielled 
between Ihri'e luindieil and four bundled 
uiiles 111 SIX horns, making their speed at an 
aveiage of about one uule in a imiiut(‘, and 
this would enalile one ot these birds, il so 
inclined, to visit the Kuiopean eontinent, as 
swallows undoubtedly aie able to do_, in a 
couple of days 

Tlieii multitudes in om woods are asto- 
lushing; and, md*‘ed, altei having viewed 
tliem so often, and under so many ciicum- 
stances, for years, and, I may add, in many 
different climates, 1 even now feel inehned 
to .pause, and assure myself afiesh that what 
I am going to relate is tact. Tliat I have 
seen it is most certain ; and I have seen it 
all in the C(xin})any of hundreds ol other 
persons looking on, like myself, amazed, and 
wondering if what we saw was ivally true. 

In the autumn of 1 fell 3, 1 left my house at 


Henderson, on tlie hanks of the Ohio, on my 
way to Louisville Having no t the jugi oiis 
tlymg Irom noith-east to soulluwest, m tbe 
bairens oi iialnral wastes a few miles beyond 
H.udfiisbu.gh, 111 gicatei apjiaient nuintiers 
than I thougfit I had ever seiii tlieni before, 
I Kit .ui iiiciiiiatiim to enumerate the flocks 
that would p.iss within tlie reach of my ey^e 
in one liom. I dismounts d, and, seatiugrny- 
self vJii ,i toleiable emniem e, took my pencil 
to maik down what 1 saw going I'v and over 
ii«‘, and made a dot toi evei\ flock which 
pas'.ed 

Finding, IioW('\er, that this was next to 
impossible, and leebng unable to recoul the 
file Ivs, as thi'v muitiplied constantly. 1 lose, 
and counting the dots then put down, disco- 
vued that a hundred and sixty-tlnee had 
beiMi made in twenty -one minutes. I tia- 
v'elled on, and still met mou* the farthei I 
Went, Tlie air was litei.diy filled with 
pigeons , the light ol nooualay became dun, 
as duiiiig un eilnise, the pigeons' dung fell 
in spots, not unlike melting Hakes of snow ; 
and tin* continued buzz ot tluur wings over 
me h.id a tendency to incnne my senses to 
rejH-.*,’ 

\\ lidst w.nUng fot my (! inner at young*s 
Inn, it tlu' coiiHiiente o( S ut River with the 
< (Itio, 1 sau , at my leisure imnunise legions 
stiJ going by. with .i lionf reaching far 
b. ymd t)a' Oluo on the west, and the beech 
wood liuests diiectly on tlu* east of me. Yet 
not a single biid vvotiid alight ; foi not a nut 
Ol ,vcoin w.is that year to be seen in the 
iieigbbouihoo 1 They com tHpieutly flt'w so 
high, that tbtrereut tuals to leach them with 
a cajm.il ii/'e proved im ffeetual, and not even 
ilie repvnt dishnbed tliern in Die least. But 
I eamu't deseivbe how beautiful tlieir a^lrial 
evolmious weie if a black hawk appv'aied lu 
tiieu leai. .\t once, like a tin rent, and vvith 
a llumdei-hke no so, they lotined tlteniHelves 
into almost a solid compact mass, jnesKing 
each (Ml ea'-h tow.uds the centre; and when 
in such solid bodies tliey rag-zagged to escape 
the imudeious falcon, now down close over 
tlie eaith. sweeping with inconceivable velo- 
city, then ascending jierpi ndiciilnrly, like a 
vast inonument , and when high wen* seen 
wlieeling and twisting within their continued 
lines, lesembhng the coils of a gigantic Ser- 
pent. 

IKdore sirist t 1 reaehed Louisville, distant 
fiom Havdeusbmgh fifty-five miles, where 
the pigeons weie still passing; and tllis cou 
tmued for three days in succession. ^ 
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CHAP. I. 

BiiiDS OF THE SPARROW KIND IN 
GENERAL. 


Still descending from the larger to tlj(‘ ‘^rraller, we come to birds of the 
sparrow kind ; or that class of beautiml little annuals that, being less th.iu the 
pigeon^ go on diminishing (ill we arrive at 
the humming bird_, the smallest of the 
feathered creation. 

The birds which compose this class 
chiefly live in the neighbourhood of man, 
and are his greatest favourites. The 
falcon may be more esteemed, and the 
turkey more useiul ; but these he con- 
siders as servants, not as friends ; as 
animals reclaimed merely to supply him 
with some of the conveniences of life : 
but these little painted songsters have his 
affections, as well from their beauty as 
their melody ; it is this delightful class 
that All his groves with harmony, and lift Ins heart to sympathize with theic 





The people were in deed all up in arms, 
and shooting on all sides at the passing 
Hocks. The bunks of the river were ciowded 
with men and children, fur here the pigeons 
flew rather low as they passed the Ohio. 
This gave a fair ojiportunity to destioy them 
in great numbers. For a week or inure the 
population spoke of nothing but pigeons, and 
fed on no other flesh but that of pigeons. 
The whole atmosphere duiing this time was 
strongly impregnated with the smell apper- 
tamiiig to their species. 

It may not, peihaps, be out of place to 
attempt an estimate of the number of pigeons 
contained in one of those mighty flocks, and 
the quantity oi food daily consumed by its 
members. The inquiry will show the asto- 
nishing bounty of the Creator m his works, 
and how universally this bounty has been 
granted to every living thing on that vast 
continent of America. 

We shall take, for example, a column of 
one mile in breadth, which is far below the 
average size, and suppose it passing over us 
without interruption lor three hours, at the 
rate mentioned above, of one mile per minute. 
This Will give us a paraUelograrn of one hun- 
ihed and eighty miles by one, covering one 
hundred and eighty square miles, and allow- 
two pigeons to the square yard, we have 
one billion one hundred and fifteen millions 


one hundred and thirty>six thousand pigeons 
in one Hock ; and as every pigeon consumes 
lully half a pint of ibod per day, the quantity 
must be eight millions seven hundred and 
twelve thousand bushels per day wliich is 
required to feed such a flock. — AiiCANa of 
Science, 1828 . 

Mona OK Decovino W^n.n Pioeoks in 
New Engj.anu. — The flight and stool 
pigeons, as they are called, are piepared by 
passing a thread thiough the edges of lioth 
their eyelids, which are thus closed ; their 
legs are booted, and the flights, being fas- 
tened to long strings, are thrown into the 
air, and fly as far as they are permitted ; — 
while the stool pigeon is tied to a narrow 
board, which, at the end where the bird is 
fixed, rises and falls; and both kinds of 
decoy, by the flapping of their wings, draw 
the attention of the passing flocks of wild 
pigeons, which are thus mode to alight on 
prepared ground, within reach of the con- 
cealed spring-net, or on a long pole rising a 
little from tlie horizontal line, »o as to give 
the greatest effect to the discharge of the 
gun Irom the bush-house which conceals the 
spoilsman. The net, concealed by cut grass, 
is sprung by a rope, which is pulled at the 
moment after the pigeons alight upon the 
^j^l^ared ground. — Arcana of Scibncb, 
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raptures. All the other cliisses are either mute or screaming ; it is this dirniim- 
tive tribe only that have voices equal to the beauty of their figures ; equally 
adapted to rejoice man, and delight each other. 

As they are the favourites of man, so they are chiefly seen near him. All the 
great birds dread his vicinity, and keep to the thickest darkness of the forest, 
or the brow of the moat cratjgy precipice ; but these seldom resort to the thicker 
parts of the wood ; they keep near its hedges, in the neighbourhood of culti- 
vated fields; in the hedge-rows of farm-grounds; and even m the yard, mixing 
with the poultry. 

It must be owned, indeed, that their living near man is not a society of affection 
on their part, as they approach inhabited grounds merely because their chief 
provision is to be found there. There is still another reason for these little birds 
avoiding the depths of the forest ; which is, that their most formidable enemies 
usually reside there. The greater birds, like robbers, elioose the most dreary 
solitudes for their retreats : and if they do not find, they make a desert all 
around them. The small birds tlv from their tyranny , and take nrotection in 
the vicinity of man, wl -ere lliey know their more unmerciful foes will not venture 
to pursue them. 

All birds, even those of passage, seem content with a certain district to 
provide food and centre in. The redbrea.si or the wren seldom lea ve^ the field 
w-here it has been brought up, or where its young have been excluded ; even 
though hunted it flies along tlie hedge, and seems fond of the place with an 
imprudent perseverance. 'Fhe fact is, all these small birds mark out a territory 
to ihernselves, wliich they will p< rmit none of their own species to remain in ; 


♦ The Sparuow.— We have no bird more 
generally known, thought td', nieutioned with 
greater indifference — poiluips contempt, than 
flic common spanow, { fnn^ilia doMtwfira,) 
" that siitteth alone on the lumsedop jet it 
is an animal that nature seems to have en- 
dowed with peculiar characteiistics, having 
ordained for it a very inaiked juovision, iiiani- 
fested in Its increase and maintenance, ttot- 
withstandmg the hostile attacks to which it 
is exposed. A dispensation that exists 
throughout creation is liroiight more imme- 
diately to ovir notice by the domestic habits 
of this bird. Th e luhuial tendency that the 
sparrow has to inciease will often enable one 
pair of 4 )iids to hung up fourteen or mon, 
young ones in a season. They build in places 
of perfect seciiiity fiom the plunder of larger 
buds, or veimin. Their art and ingenuity m 
commonly attaching their nests tieneath that 
of the rook, high iii the elm — a hiid whose 
habits are perfectly dissimilar, and with which 
they have no association whatever, making 
lifie of their structure only for a defence, to 
which no other bird resorts- manifest their 
anxiety and contrivance for the safety of their 
broiKls. With peculiar persevemnee and 
boldness, they forage and provide for them- 
selves and tneir onspring; will filch grain 
from the trough of the pig, or contend for its 
food with the gigantic turkey ; and, if scared 
away, their fears are those of a moment, as 
they quickly return to their plunder; and 
they too«f i^tected from all injuries of the 
we&ther. These circumstances tend greatly 
to increase the race ; and in some seasons the 
number in oiu* corn fields towards autumn 


are prodigious ; and did not events counteract 
the ineieaf»e of this aimy of plunderers, the 
larger portion of our bread-corn would be 
consumed h\ them. But their reduction is 
as nipidly accomplished as their increase, 
their love of association bringing upon them 
a destruction which a contrary habit would 
not tempt. They roost in troops on our ricko, 
111 the ivy on tlie w.iil, &c.. and are captured 
by' the net Tiiey cluster on the bush, or 
crowd on the cliafi by the barn door, and are 
shot by dozens at a time, or will rush in num- 
bers, one tollowing another, into the trap. 
These, and vaiious other engines of destnio 
tion, so riduci them in the winter season, 
that the swaitns ol autumn gradually dimi- 
nish, till then numbers in spnng are no way 
remarkable. 

We have scarcely anothei bird, the appe- 
tite of which is so accommodating in aU 
respects as that of the house spanow: it im, 
I believe, the only bird that is a voluhtOty 
inhabitant with man — lives in his society?^ 
and IS his confitant attendant, following him 
wherever he fixes lus residence. It becomes 
immediately an inhabitant of the new fiutn* 
house, in a lonely place or recent inclosurOi 
or even in an island ; will accompany him 
into the ciowdeil city, and build and feed 
there in content, unmindful of the noisia, 
the smoke of the furnace, or the steaUk 
engine, where even the swallow and mortoiij 
that fiock around him in the coufttvy, am 
scared the tumult and leave him. ' H it 
not known in a solitary and mdeMndifit 
state. 
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they gfus^rd (heir dominion^ with the most watchful resentment, andwe teldom 
find two male tenants in the same hedge together. 

Thus, though fitted by nature for the most wandering life, these little animals 
do not make such distant excursions, during the season of their s(ay, as the 
stag or the leveret. Food seems to be the only object that puts them in motion; 
and when that is provided for them in sufiicient plenty they never wander. 
Bf4t as that is seldofu permanent through the year, almost every bird is then 
obliged to change its abode. Some are called birds of passage, because they 
are obliged to take long journeys for this purpose ; but, strictly speaking^ 
almost every other kind are birds of passage, though their migration may not 
be to places so remote. At some particular season of the year, all small birds 
migrate either from one county to another, or from tlie more inland provinces 
towards the shore. 

Singing among birds is almost universally the prerogative of the male. With 
them it is the reverse of w^hat o(UMir'j in the human kind. Among the teathered 
tribe, the heaviest cares of life fall to the lot of the female. Hers is the fatigue 
of incubation, and to her devolves the principal iatiguc of nursing the heljiless 
brood. 'Fo alleviate these fatigues, and to support her under them, nature has 
given the song to the male. 'Fhis serves as a note of blandishment at first to 
attract ^cr affections ; it serves as a note to delight her during the time of her 
incubation; but it serves still farther as a note of security, to assure her that 
no danger threatens to molest her. The male, while his mate is hatching, sita 
upon some neiglibouring tree, continuing at once to watch and to sing. While 
his voice is heard, the female rests in ( (mtident seeuntv ; and as the poet 
expresses it, app(‘ars infest bit s^ vj/ioi most iiustcn ; but if ain appearance of 
danger offers to intrude, the male, that a moment bidbrc was so loud and 
sportive, stops all of a sudden; and this is a most certain signal to his mate to 
provide for her ovvn security. 

The nest of little birds seems to be of a more delicate contrivance than that 
of the larger kinds. As the volume of their bodies is smaller, the materiaks of 
which their nests are eoniposed are g< ’ ^rally warm(*r. It is easy to conceive 
that small things keep heat a shorter ! <ne than those that are large. The eggs, 
therefore, of small birds require a plate of more constant warmth than those of 
great ones, as being liable to cool njor<‘ quickly ; and accordingly their nests 
are built warmer and deeper, lined on the inside with softer siilistances, and 
guarded above with a better covering. But it sometimes happens tliat the little 
architects are disturbed in their operations, and then (hey are obliged to make 
a nest, not such as they wish, but such as they can. The bird, whose nest has 
been robbed several times, builds up her last in a very slovenly manner, 
conscious that, from the near a/iproach of winter, she must not take lime 
to give her habitation every possible advantage it is capabbi of receiving. 
When the nest is finished, nothing can exceed the cunning which the male ^ 
and female employ to ronecal it. If it is built in bushes, the pliant branchefl 
are so disposed as to hide it entirely fiom the view; if it be, built among moss, 
nothing outwardly appears to show that there is an habitatiou within. It is 
always built near those places where food is found m greatest abundance ; 
and they take care never to go in or out while there is any one in sight. 
The greater birds continue Irom their nest for some time, as their eggs take 
no damage in their absence ; but tlie little birds arc assiduous while they sit, 
and nest is always occupied by the male when the female is obliged 
to seelVor sustenam e. 

TIic first food of all birds of the sparrow kind is worms and insects. Even 
the sparrew^ and the goldfinch, that when adult feed only upon grain, have both 
been fed upon insects while in tlie nest. The young ones, for some time after 
their exclusion from the shell, require no food ;.but the parent soon finds by 
their chirping and gaping that they begin to feel the approaches of hunger, and 
lies to provide them a plentiful supply. In her absence they continue to lie 
«lose together, and cherish each other by their mutual warmth. Buriiig this 
internal also, they preserve a perfect silence, uttering not the slightest iwSe till 
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tlie parent returns. Her arrival is always announced by a chirrup, which they 
peH'ootly understand, and which they answer all tojjether, each petitioning ior 
Its portion. The parent distributes .a supply to each by turns, caiuioush avoids 
ing to gorge them, hut to give them often tjioiigh little at a time, lue wren 
will in this manner feed seventeen or eighteen young ones, without passing 
over one of them. 

Such is tlie manner in which these birds bring forth and hatch their young; 
but it yet remains to usher them from the nest into life, and this they very assh 
duously perform. When they art' fully iledged, anti fitted for short flights, the 
old ones, if the weather be fair, lead them a lew yards IVom the nest, and then 
compel (hem to return."^ For (wo or three succeeding da)s tlicy are led out in 
tlie same manner, but each day to seek more distant adventures. When it is 
perceived that (hey can fly, and shift for themselves, then the parents forsake 
them forever, and pay them no more attention than they do to other binls in 
the same flock. Indeed, it would seem among these little animals that, Irom 
the moment their young are set out, all future conneMon ceases between the 
male and female; the'' go sefiarate ways, each to provide for itself, during (he 
rigoursof winter; and, at tie' anproaehol spring, each seeks lura new associate, 

Willughhy lias divided all the smaller birds into those that have slender bills, 
and those that have short and thick hills. I'hose v\uh .slender bills chiefly live 
upon insects; those with short, strong bills, live mostly upon Iruits and grain. 
Among slender billed birds, he enumerates the thrush, ihe lilackbird, the field- 
fare, the starling, tin* lark, tlie titmonsii, the water-wagtail, the nigtingale, the 
redstart, the robin redbreast, (he beeeaiigo, the .stone-chatter, (he whiuchat, the 
goidlineb, the wluti'tliroat . the In dge sparrow, the ])ellicliaps, the golden- 
crowned wren, f the wren, til'* hummmg-lurd, and i^everal other small birds of 
the sparrow kind, unknown in this part of the woild. 


♦ Affection of Spaiuiows. — VYlien I 
was a boy, X cuira'd oH‘a nest ot voting spai- 
rows, about a mile liom my ji'ace of u*si- 
dunce. Aftei the nest w.is completely moved, 
and while 1 was maiching home with llieni 
in triumph, I perreaed with some degoe ot 
astouibhnient. hotli the p.ueiits tollowiiig mu 
at some distance, ami ohserving nw mvitmns 
in perfect silence. A thought then stiuck 
me, that they might lollow me lionie, and 
feed the young aci nding to their usual 
manner. Wlien just eiiteiing the door, I 
held up the nest, and made the young one> 
Utter the cry which is lApiessive of the <lesire 
of food. 1 immuihately jiut the nest and the 
young m the corner of a wire cage, and phiced 
it on the outside of a window. In a short 
time, both parents, having their bills filled 
with small caterpillars, came to the cage, and 
after chatliiig a little, gave a small worm to 
each. This parental mtercouise continued 
regularly fur some time, till he young ones 
were completely fledged, and hud acquired a 
considerable degree ot strength. I then took 
one of the stiongest of iliein, and placed him 
on the outside of the cage, in order to obseive 
the conduct of the parents after one of their 
offspring was emaiicqiated, lii a few minutes 
both parents, as usual, ariLvcd, loaded with 
f(Hid. They no sooner perceived that one of 
their children had escaped from prison, than 
they fluttered about, and made a thousand 
noisy demonstrations of joy. These tumul- 
tuous expressions at last gave place to a more 


calm and woitliy convcisation. By their 
voices and then movements, it was evident 
th.it the\ earnesli} entieated him to follow 
them, and to fl\ tioni his present (Inngerous 
state, lie seemed to he nnjiatient to olH*y 
{.' i ll inand.iti s ; hot In hts gestmes and the 
leeldo sounds he uttered, he jilaiuly expressed 
tliai he w<is atiaid (o tiy an exeilion he had 
never iieloie attempted. Thej, however, in- 
cessantly lepeated tlieir solicitations, by flying 
alternately tioin tlie cage to a neighbouring 
chnnney*-to]», they endeavouied to show him 
how easily ?lie jouiney was to be accom# 
jihshed. lie at last committed himself (o 
the a:r, and alighted in safety. On hia 
uruvalj anothei scene ol chimuions and active, 
joy was exhibited. Next dny 1 rejieated the 
same expeiunent, by exposing another of the 
young ones on the top of the cage. I ob- 
seived the same conduct witli the remainder 
of the Inood, w Inch consisted of four. I need 
hardly add, that not one, eilhev of the pamuts 
or children evei again revisited the exedfated 
cage. — Smei.i.ie. 

f The ( RjsrKu Wren; W'inr A Kinq 
Bikd '* — We can reaihly iuule»“stancl, why the 
least of om Butish buds, the gold-cretitvd 
wren {Iicgf/h(s ('rii>iatifSy Ray) should have 
been fonsulei'cd a loyal bird in m«Kt cuim- 
tiies, lioni its having a fine coronet ef a 
blight gold colour on its head, as Aviahitle 
correctly remaiks. But why tW common 
wren (Jnnrthura commune) shtmid ha called 
a kiug-hiid wc cannot conjecture, except it 
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All these, as was said, live for the most part upon insects, and are oonse- 
querilly of particular benefit to man. By these are his grounds cleared of the 
pernicious swarms of vermin that devour the budding leaves and flowers; and 
mat even attack the roof itself, before ever the vegi table can come to maturity. 
These seek for and destroy (he eggs of insects that would otherwise propagate 
in numbers beyond tlie arts of man to extirpate; they know better than naan 
where to seek for them ; and thus at once satisl'y their own appetites, and render 
him the most essential services. 

But tliis is not the only merit of this tribe ; in it we have the sweetest song- 
sters of the grove ; their notes are softer, and their manner more musically 
soothing than those of hard-billed birds. The foremost in musical fame are, the 
nightingale, the thrush, the blackbird, the lark, the redbreast, the blackcap, 
and the wren. 

Birds of the sparrow kind, with thick and short bills, are the grosbeak, the 

has been from irony or antiphrasis, in tin; socia) of Afiica, we <lo not recollect any 
same way as M. Hebert tells us it is called authentic instance of biuls uniting their 
the ox (bamf) in some provinces of France eflbits to assist in perfoniiing a coiuniuu 
tiom being unable to account tor the latter work. Even in this instance, the accurate 
fact, Gesuei. Willughiiy, and other naturalists, observations of M V^iillant have ])voved, that 
accuse lieloii, Erisson, and Oiiva, of con- so lai lioin building stieets, as Paterson and 
founding the two species. To us, howevei, otlieis lepiesent these liiids to do. they merely 
this chaige appeals giouudless, lor Aiistotle build their nests in actual contact, as rooks 
very cleaily distinguishes the two lords ; and may sometimes be obseived to do in this 
vet he sajs the gold-ciested one is called a country. The notion of theiv hiiildmg streetii 
king (rupavi/os), and the common one is of the same character with Plmy’s account 
(rpoxi^^os) also i.s called a rnagistiate and of the swallows iii Egypt laising an embank- 
king (irpicr(iv^ Kai /3acro\€uv), “for which ment to oppose the iiuindatiou of the Nile, 
reason he adds, the eagle is said to fight adopted by him fiom some hasty observer 
with it.” Independently of this aulhoiity, who had seen the bank swallows ( ffirundo 
the pojuilar titles given to the common wren, ripana), not building (as he supposed), but 
in most languages, by the pivisants who know mining into an escarpment of the liver, lu 
uothmg ol the disputes oi natuialist.s, jnove the >ame way we find it related by authors 
that (here must be some cause loi the feim of celebiity, that when a paii of sparrows 
lincomiected with any conlusioii of the sjie- take felonious possession of the nest of a 
cies I^or example, the Italians call it the swallow, the swallow summons its coinpa* 
little km^r (rctjff/no). the king of the bulge nions to its assistance, when they all mute, in 
(r<? ^// the king of thii birds (»r a body to bung a sufficient ipiantity of 

ncct'fO)i Spaniards, the kinglet, (iry- moitar to entomli the robber-spainiws uUv« 
€%uelo) ; the Paituguese, the biid-king lu the nest. Tliis story is obviously imagi- 

m); the Irt^nclv, the little king {rotie/rf), luiry, and the fiction is shown from the iin* 
or king-lHTiy (rof-fjf'f)y), or the king of cold possibility of so entombing, by means of clay, 
{rot de frotdiir*^) ; and tlie Getmans, the a bird with so jiowerful a bill as the spar- 
snow-king (Hchnee-kom^)^ and thorn-king low. 

{tfiKrn konig). At the same tune, we aie M Dupont de Nemours gives the following 
avtare that the gold-crested wren has ul>- singular account ot what fell under his own 
tallied similar titles, such as iii Italy, tlie observation I remarked,” he says, a 
little pope {papazztno^; in Germany, the swallow, which had imhapjnly — and 1 cannot 
king-let (kanigcheii); and in Sweden, king- imagine in what manner— slipped its foot 
bud {kon^^s^vogel). We pretend not to into a slip-knot of packthiead, the other end 
accmint for the universal diffusion of the of which was utlacheii to a spo»it of the 
sain" notion, but it is most evident it does Gollege of the Four Nations. Its stieiigtll 
not arise from the mistake that has been ^as exhausteel— it hung at the end of the 
supposed — IIahits ok Birujs. thread, uttered cries, and sometimes raised 

* SociAi.riY OK Buu>s. — Upon glancing itself, as il making an effort to flyaway. All 
back over the details which we have already the swallows of the laigo basin between tW 
given of the solitary and social habits of buds, bridges of tlie Tuilenes and the Pont Neuf 
It will bii »)bvio s. that their sociality produce.s and perhaps fiom places more remote had 
no apparent result, except it may he the a{)- assembled to the number of several thou- 
pointment of a sentinel to give intimation of sands. Their flight was like, a cloud : aU 
danger, if such appointment (as may well be uttered a cry of pity and alarm. After some 
cioumea) actually takes place. Except in the hesitation, and a tumultuous counsel, one of 
instance ot the sociall© grosbeak {Loma them fell upon a device for deliveiing their 
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Rreeniincb, tbc Ixillfiitch, the crossbill, the house- s|jf^T6w, the cballincb, the 
brambliiigr, the the linnet, the siskin, the bunting, the >ell()w>hammei7« 

the ortolan, the wheat-ear, and several other foreign birds, of which we know » 
rather tlie names than the history. These chiefly feed upon fruits, grain, and 
com. They are often troublesome to man, as they are a numerous tribe : th© 
harvest often suffers from their depredations ; and wliile they are driven off from 
one end of the held, they fly round, and come in at the other.^ But these have 
also their uses : they are frequently the distributors of seeds into different 
districts: those grains which they swallow, are sometimes not wholly digested; 
and these, laid upon a soil congenial to them, embellish the face of nature with 
that agreeable variety which art but vainly attempts to imitate. The mistletoe 
plant, which we often see growing on the tops of elms and other trees, has been 
thought to be propagated in this manner; yet, as it is often seen growing on 
the under side of the branch, and sometimes on a perpendicular shoot, it seems 
extraordinary how a seed could be deposited in that situation. However Uri» 
be. there are many plants propagated from the depositions of birds; and some 
se(*ds are thought to thrive the better, for first having undergone a kind of mace- 
ration in the stomach of the little animal, betbre it is voided on the ground. 

I here are some agreeable songsters in this tribe also; and those who like a 
loud, piercing pipe, endued with great variety and perseveraucf', will be pleased 
most with their singing. The songsters of this class are the <anary-bird, the 
liniuft, the chatlinch, the goldfinch, the greenhuch, the bullfinch, the brarabling, 
the siskin, and the yellow-hammer. The note of those is nert so generally 
pleasing as that of the sofr-billed bird, but it usually holds longer; and, in a 
cage, tliesie birds are more easily fed, and hardy. 

This ejass of small birds, like all the greater, has its wanderers, that leave us 
for a season, and then return, to propagate, to sing, or to embellish the land- 
scape here. Some of this smaller kind, indeed, are called birds of passage, that 
do not properly come under the d' nomination ; for though they disappear in 
one place, they never leave the kingdom, but are seen somewhere else. But 
there are many among them, thai longer flights, and go to a region colder 
or vvarmer, ns it suits their constitutions. I’he tioldtare and the redwing breed, 
pa«.s their sunimor^s in Norway, and odier < old countries, and are tempted 
hither to our mild winters, and to those various beiries whu h tlion abound with 
us, and make their jinneipal food. The hawfinch and the crossbill are uncer^ 
tain visitants and have no stated times of migration. Swallows of every species 
disappear at the appr<'acli of winter. Th- nightingale, the blackcap, the fly- 
catcher, the willow-wren, the wheatear, the whinchat, and the stonechatter, 
leave us long before the approach of winter ; while the siskin and the lirm^t 
mily forsake us when our winters are more than usually severe. Ail the rest ©f 

ctvmp.inion, coniiniimcated it to the rest, and come when cjilled by their fellows, as is well 
hegAii to put it into execution. Kach took known to bird - catcheis, who einjiloy cal}- 
liis place; all those who were at hand went hiuhs to bring the wild ones to their nets; 
in turn, as in tlie sport of running at the l.nt we much doubt whether they united theif 
ring, and, m passing, struck the thread with efforts witli the design of cutting the string, 
llieir hills. These efforts, directed to one and think the obseiver must have been de- 
point, were continued every second, and even CPived as to this paificular. In a aimibur 
more frequently. Half an hour was passed instance of u pair of sparrows becoming en- 
m this kind ol labour betore the thread Wfia tangled, which tell under our obse]rvatlon« 
severed and the captive restored to liberty, tlieir neigh bom s crowded to the place; but. 
But the flock, only a little diminished,” adds apparently, only for the purpose of scoldings 
M 4 Dupont do Nemours, remained iMitil not of assisting, the entangled birds, 
night, chattering continually in a tone which Kknnie — Habits ov Biim*. 

no longer iHitmyeti anxiety, and as if making ♦ Appktitk of the SpAiuiow.^THo pHV 
mutual felicitations and recitals of their gcny of tlie sparrow are most vomuoufl. 1 % 
achievement:” has been calculated that a pair of sjhiriruws. 

Now w« doubt not that these swallows during the time they have their to 

crowded fo their companion, as M. Dupont feed, rlestroy on an average 3|360 
has recorded, for all small biids are apt to in a week,—* Ei>, 

Gl 
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the Bmaller tribe never (Jiit this country ; but support the severest rigours of 
the climate.* Having thus given a general idea of the birds of this class^ it 
will be proper to give some account of the most remarkable among them. 

* SoPt<BXLl.CD SlNOINQ BlllDS : TiME OF SONO. 


1. Woodlark Alauda arborea 


In January’, and continues to sing 
through all the summer ami 
autumn. 

3. Song-thresh Ttmlm simpUcUer dictus ^ rong™ 

3. Wren Passer troglodytes ...... All the year, hard frost cxccpicfi. 

4. Retl-breast. JlnhecuUi Ditto. ditto. 

5. Hedge-sparrow .... Curiica Early in Fclu-uary, to July the 10th. 

; 

7. Skylark Aluxido vvls^aris In Febiuary, and on to October. 

8. Swallow liir undo domes tica From April to September. 

9. Black-cap AtricapiUa Beginning of Apul, to July 13th. 

10. Titlark Alauda praturum From middle of April, to July l(5th. 

C Sometimes in Febiuary and March, 

11. Blackbird Mcrula vxilgaris ? and so on to July the 23rd; re- 

^ assumes in autumn. 

12. White-throat Ficcdulec ajffinis In April, and to July 23. 

13. Goldfinch Carduclts April, and through to September 16. 

14. Greenfinch CdUoris On to July and August 2ud. 

16. Less rced-sparrow ^ ^ axundtnaceus mi^ ^ May, on to beginning of July. 

Breeds and whistles on till August ; 
re-assumes its note when they 

16. Common linnet. .. . Linaria vulgaris begin to congregate, in October, 

and again early befoic the flocks 
separate. 

Birds that cease to be in full song, and are usually silent at or before Midsummer : — 

17. Middle willow-wren, Regains non cristatus.. Middle of June ; begins in April. 

18. Redstart Ruticilla Ditto ; begins in May. 

19. Chaffinch FringiUa J 

20. Nightingale ...... Luscinia 


Middle of June ; 
April. 


first in 


sings first in 


Birds that sing for a short time, and very early in the spring ; — 

January the 2nd, 1770i in February. 
Is called in Hampshire and Sussex 
1 I . , rrr j • . 1 the storm-cock, because its song 

'is supposed to forebode windy, 
wet weather. Is the largest sing- 
ing bird we have, 

22. Great Titmouse, J Vr-iittri/inon 5 Febmaiy, March, and April ; re 

or ox-eye S c assumes for a short time in Sept. 

Birds that have somewhat of a note or song, and yet are liardly to bo called singing 

KAII NOMINA. 

^ C Its note as miniiie as Its person ; 

> Rcgulus cristatus' -< frequents to])s of high oaks and 

' / furs ; the sinalleKt British hird. 


birds : 

23. .Golden - crowned 


furs : the smallest British bird, 
34. Mar.h titmouse ... Parus Palustris ^ “p Set 

25. Small willow-wren . Regains non cristatus .. Sings in March, and on to September. 

*>a 5 l-'antat voce stvidula locmta : iwm 

26 . target ditto DUto ^ Ap.il to August. 

27* Grasshouner 1 rk 5 ^bauda minima voce lo- S Chirps all night, from the middle of 
pp r arjc ^ I April to the end of July, 

88. M.«len Hirundo ag,-c,li, \ *‘*5' *“ 

2f9, Bullfinch Pyrrhula 

30. Bumtitig Emberiza alba Fiom the end of Jiuiuaiy to July. 
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CHAP. 11. 

THE THRUSH AND ITS AFFINITIES. 


With the THRUSH we may rank the redwings the fieldfare, the blackbird, 
the ring-ouKel, and the water-ouzel. 

I’hese are the largest of the sparrow 
kindj and may be distinguished from all 
others of this class, as well by their size, 
which is well known, as by their bills, 
which are a little bending at the point; a 
small notch near the end of the upper 
chap, and the outmost toe adhering as far 
as the first joint of the middle toe. To 
this tribt^ may be also added the stare or 
starling, which, though with a flat bill, too 
much resembles these birds to be placed 
an V where else. 

The missel-thrush is distinguished from 

all of the kind by its superior size, being much larger than any of them. It 
diflers scarcely in any other respect from the throstle, except that the spots on 
the breast are larger. It builds its nest in bushes, or on the side of some tree. 



CThoTlirushO 


All singing birds, and those that have any pretensions to song, not only in Britain, but 
perhaps the world through, come under the Liniiflean o7‘do of past^errs. 

The abovu-meutioiied birds, as they stand numerically, belong to the following ] 
genera : — 


1,7, 10, 27 

2, n, 21 

а, 4, 5, 9, 12, 15, 17, i 
IS, 20, 23, 25, 26, f 

б, 30 


Alaiida, 

Tiirdus. 

Motacilla, 

Emberiza. 


8, 28 Hirundo, 

13, 16, 19 Fringilla, 

22, 24 Parus, 

14, 29 Loxia, 


Birds that sing as they fly are but few. 

IIAII NOMINA. 

Skylark Alauda vulgaris 

Titlark Alauda pratorum . . . 

Woodlark. Alauda arhorca 

Blackbird Merula 

Wbit^-throat Ficedulte affinis 

Swallow Hirundo domestica^ , . 

Wren Passer troglodytes . , . 


Rising, suspended, and falling. 

In its descent ; also sitting on treef^ 
and walking on the ground. 

Suspended ; in hot summer nights 
all night long. 

Sometimes from bush to hush. 

Uses, when singing on the wing, 
odd jerks and gesticulation®. 

In soft, sunny weather. 

Sometimes from bush to bush. 


Birds that breed most early in these parts : — 


Raven Corvus 

Song-thrush Turdus .... 

Blackbird AferuAz 

Rook Comix frugilcga 

Woodlark Alauda arborea 

Ringdove Palumhus torquatus .... 


Hatches in Februaiy and Match, 
In March. 

In March. 

Builds in the beginning of Maitli, 
Hatches in April. 

Lays in the beginning nf April. 


White’s SaXtnoima. 
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as all of this kind are found to do, and lays four or live in a season A ft» 
sang is very line, which it begins in spring, sitting on the summit of a high tree. 
It is the largest bird of all the feathered tribe that has music in its voice , th«* 
note of all birds being either screaming, chattering, or croaking. It 

feeds on insects, holly, and mistletoe-berries ; and sometimes sends forth a very 
disagreeable scream when Iriglatcd or disturbed.! 


* Thb Song Tiiuush. — Gralawne, in his 
Birds of Scotland, gives a very exact account 
of the localities ot the Hong-thrush, though 
Jhe is wrong in thinking the nest lined with 
loam : 

•* In the hji*cl hush or tlot' is formed 
TliM hnhititiuM t>l tilt* wedilcd paii, 

Sometinif*} baluw the leaves 

Of ivy close, that overtwistiiif; hinds. 

And richly eroiMih, with el listen’d iruit of Rprini;, 
Some river rock, in iioddiux c.istle wall ; 

SomotimeK beneath the jutty loot of i Im, 

Or oak, amoii^' the sprigs, that ovcrhatiij 
A jMibble clialinj' streiiiu, the loam-liiied bouse 
Ik dxt’d, viell lull I'lom kcii of huveimg hawk. 

Or lurking bmust, oi «cliuol-hoy’s prowling eye.’* 

Kn. 

t H iiBlTS OF TlIC TiIRUHII- Tth'fhiS 

m It It ton.').) — In the cimise of last August, 
travelling on the coach to Kdiuburgh, I met, 
as a leliow-passengCT, a veiy sensible man, 
whom 1 discoveu’d to be a master inillwiigbt, 
from Fife. Aftei much desultoiy conversa- 
tion, we came to remark the groat iiiciease oi 
thrushes and blackbnds all over the coiintiy, 
end their cruel depredations on gaideiis. 
Having uotiee<l the singular tamenes ot the 
thpish, particulaily in the odd jilaces it some- 
times chooses foi constructing its nest, my 
companion asked if 1 h<id ever ohseived any 
of them make their nest within a house; and 
added th.it he once saw such an instance, 
and came to he greatly iiiteivsteil by it. He 
had been making a threshing-machine for a 
farmer in the neighbouihood oi Ihtlessie, in 
Fife, and had three of his men along with 
him. They wrought in a cait slied, which 
they had ust^ for some lime as their woik- 
shop; and one morning they observed a 
7 nom\'f enter the wide door of the shed, over 
their heads, and fly out again after a slant 
while; and this she did two or three times, 
until their cariosity was excited to wateh the 
motions of the birds more nanowly; for they 
began to suspect that the male and female 
were both implicated in this /s/i and nt/ri/. 
Upon the joists of the shed were placed, 
along with some timber iui agricultural pur- 
pones and old implements, two small harrows 
used for grass seeds, hud one above the 
other ; and they were soon aware that their 
new companions weic employed, with all the 
dilij^mce of their kind, in making their Uest 
in this singular situation. They had built it, 
he said, between one of the bulls of the har- 
row and the adjoining tooth ; and by that 
time, about seven o'clock, and an hour after 
lie.And his lads hail commenced theitwoik, 


the birds had made such progress, that 
they must have begun by the i,crcioh of da^/. 
Of course, he did not fail to remaik the 
future proceedings of his new triends. Their 
activity was incessaht ; and he noticed that 
they began to carry mortar (he said), whiHt 
he and his companions well knew was for 
plastering the inside. Late in the sanio 
afternoon, and at six o’clock next morning, 
when the lads and he enleied the shed, the 
fiist thing they did was to look at the mavis’s 
nest, which they were surjuised to find occu- 
pied by one of the birds, while the other jihed 
its unwearied tod. At last the sitting bud, 
or lieu US they now called her, lett the nest 
likewise; and he ordered one of the appi en- 
tice.*- to rdmh the haulki.., who called out that 
she had laul mi egg ; and this she had been 
compelled to do some time before the nest 
was finished ; only plastenng the bottom, 
which could not have been done so well 
atterwaids. When all v^as (iiHshed,the cock 
♦ook his sh.iro in the hutching ; hut ho did 
not Sit so long a.s the }u>n, and lie often led 
her while she was upon the nest In thir- 
teen da>s the }onng buds weie out of the 
shells, which tlie old ones always carried olfi 
At first they could not he (pnte certain what 
food was hiought loi the )i>ung ; but this, in 
time, became an object of peculiar piteiest, 
and he and his coinp.inions noticed that the 
bads hiought “a gut hantle o’ stripit huck- 
ies” Helix nvinnndts, IwritHsis^ imd mhutt^ 
tornm) ; tli.it she did not try to pick fbe 
snails fiom the Imckies. hut lifted each above 
lier head, gave it a shaip hek on a tooth of 
the harrow, and hiidte it oil to pieces, and 
tlien caught tlie snail ; Uie never let one fall. 
She nevei hiought any common snails (with- 
out shelK). and not many woims. Sometimes 
she hiought huttei flies ; and she hiought u 
hdiiffe o’ wnffics (large moths). She gene- 
rally carried away tlm dung of the young 
buds. As the joiing giew, and demanded 
gre.iter supplies, the entiaiice and letreat of 
the parents thiougli the dom of the slied was 
often so rapid that it could not be soon, hut 
was only known funn the tiwoof or sound, aa 
they darted ovei tlie heads of the men. 

One Monday mprning, wlien thp miUr 
wrighfs came to woik at the usual hoint, *U)d 
expected the daily jdeasure of seeiriig tlm 
mavises alert and busy, the nest was gone, 
A hoy. prowling about on the Supday, Iwid 
foirid the httle “ family of love.” ** The 
parents,*’ my fiiend said, ‘'mourned ahon* 
for iwa clays: maistly the ben,” Re 
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The blackbird, which in cold countries, and particularly upon (he Alps, 
w safnetimeH seen all over white, is a 
beautiful and canorous bird, vAliistlinpf all 
the spring and summer* time with a note 
at a distance the most pleasing of all the 
grove. It is the deepest toned warbler 
ol the woods ; but it Is rather unpleasant 
in a cage, being loud and deafemng. It 
lays four or live bluish eggs, in a nest 
usually built at the stump of some old 
hawthorn, well plastered .on the inside 
with clay, straw, and hair.^ 

Pleasing, however, as this bird may be, 
the blue bird, described by Bellonms, is 
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JO every respect far superior, lliis beautiful aiiimel en i ely resembles a black- 
bird in all but its blue colour. It lives in the highest pa t. of the Alfis, and even 
there chooses the most craggy rocks and (he most fngiitlul precipices Ibr its resi- 
dence. As it is rarely caught, it is in high estimation even in the countries where 
if breeds, but still more valuable when cariied from home. It not only whistles 
in the most deliLditlul manner, but speaks with an articulate, distinct voice. It 
is so docile, ana observes all things with such diiigenct*, that, though waked at 
midnight by any ol the lamilv, it will speak and whistle at tlie word of com- 
mand. f Its colour, about the beginning of winter, iiom blue becomes black, 


self, he said, could not well settle to Ins 
woik for iin hour or twa, uiul was “ neither 
to haM nor to bind, he was sue mad ut the 
illdeedy laddie.”— Coukes. Mao. Nat. Hi.st. 

♦ Tuk Bi.ACKniiiu, — This bud is well 
known as a native ol tlie British Islands. It. 
ib of a bhy and restless disposition, uhva}8 
anxious to escape fiom observation, and ge- 
nerally successful in that cHoii, as it liops 
with singular celenty tiuough the clo.se.st 
liedges or thickets; and its pusence is often 
only known hy the note it uttei-s on abinn.* 
It never associates osteiisilily, jirefening a 
sohtarj' life, wlucli it passes in woods, or in 
well-inclosed situations, where the ]iedge> 
atlbrd it an almndant supply of jnovisiou for 
the winter. It also feeds, upon wc.ms and 
insects, and, like the thiush is particulaily 
fund of the /ir/w nemoiaUa, to obtain tlie 
taiail of which, it puisnes tlie same piocess 
as that bird. The notes of the blackbird are 
rich and full, but destitute of that varied 
jKiwer of melody which distinguishes tlie 
bong of the common tlmish. It commences 
luulding its nest in March, or tlic hegimiiiig 
of April, and a thick hush, oi an ivy-clad 
tree, is usually the chosen situation. The nest 
is cum[i 08 ed of moss, small sticks, and fibies 
of roots, plastered willi mud internally, and 
afterwards lined with fine dry grass. Like 
the thrush, it is frequently kept m confine- 
ment, and may be taught to whistle a variety 
of tunes, as well as to imitate the human 
voice. — E d. 

f IlMtiTATiVR Powers op the Blackbird. 
—The following cii cumstance, as to the imi- 
tative jioweis of the blackbird, is a new tact 
m natiiral history, and was recorded by the 
Kvf. Barton Bouchier, of Wold Redury, near 


Northampton, in April, 1831. “ Within lialf 
a mile of my residence ” says he, “ tbeie is a 
blackbiid which ciows constantly, and as ac- 
curately as the common cock, and neiulv as 
loud — as it may, on a still day, be heii’d at 
the distance ol several hundred yaids. When 
first told of the circumstauce, I conjectured 
that it must liave licen the work of a cock 
pheasant, concealed m a neighhouring brake; 
!>ut on the assuiance that it was nothing 
moic <u‘ less than a common blackbird, I 
dctennined to asceitain the lad with my own 
eyes and t'iiis ; and this day 1 liad the gratifi- 
cation of getting close to it, seatedtm the top 
hough of an ash tree, and purbuing with un- 
ce.iMiig zeal its unusual note. The resem- 
blance to the crow ot the domestic cock is so 
pel fict, that mov(‘ than one in the distance 
weie answeimg to it ; and the little fellow 
seemed to take delight in competing with its 
iivids oi the dunghill It oic.isionally in- 
dulged in its usual song, but onI\ ior a Second 
Ol two, lesiiming Its more lavounte note ; and 
once or twice it commenced with crowing, and 
bioke ofJ' in the middle to its more natural 
whistle. I itin not aware tJiat the blackbiid 
has even been included among those Vnids 
which could be taught to mutate sounds : 
such as the starling, jay, or magpie ; and in 
what way tins bird has acquired it.s present 
propensity I urn unable to say, except that, ns 
its usual haunt, is iieiu a mill wheie jKiUltry 
are kept, it may have learnt the note from 
the common fowl,” 

Blackbirds can be tanght various liirs while 
in a state cf captivity ; but we consider the 
circumstance of this bird, in a wild state, 
imitaMng the crowing of a cock, as verv re’ 
maikiihle.— Eij. — W hite’s Sei. borne. 
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which changes to its original hue on the first approaclies of Sprinf. li makec 
its nest in deep holes, in verj' high and inaccessible solitudes, awi reiKiov6B 
not only from the accesses of man, but also hides it with surprising cumURg 
from the chamois and other wild beast that might annoy its young. 

The Field-fare and the Red-wing make but a short stay in this coun^.^ 
With us they are insipid, tuneless birds, flying in flocks, and excessively 
watchful to preserve the general safety. All their season of music and pleasure 
is employed in tiie more northern climates, where they sing most delightfully, 
perched among the forests of maples with which those countries abound. They 
build their nests in hedges ; and lay six bliiish-green eggs spotted with black. 

The Stare, distinguishable from the rest of this tribe by the glossy green of 
its feathers, in some lights, and the purple in others, breeds in hollow trees, 
eaves of houses, towers, ruins, clifls, and often in high rocks over the sea. It 
lays four or five eggs of a pale-greenish ash colour, and makes its nest of straw, 
small fibres of roots, and such like. Its voice is rougher than the rest of thia 

* Tub Fjeld-vare — Tlie extensive low Perfecfl} gregarious as the Field-fare is, 
lauds of the river Severn, in open weather, yet we ohseive eveiy year in some tall hedge- 
are visited by prodigious flocks of these row, or little (piiet pasture, two or three of 
birds; but as soon as snow falls, or hard them that have withdrawn from the main 
weather comes on, they leave these marshy flocks, and there associate with the blackbird 
beds, because theii insect lood is covered, or and tlie thrush. These retiring birds linger 
become scaice, visit the iijilaiuls, to feed on with us late in the season, after all the main 
the produce oi the hedges; and we see them flights have departed, as if reluctant to leave 
all day long passing over our heads, in huge us; V)ut to wauls the middle or end of April 
tlights, on some distant progress, in the these stragglers unite, form a small coin- 
BUine manner as oui laiks, at the commence- pany, and take their flight, 
ment of a snowy season, repair to the tunup- Journal of a Naturalist. 

fiehls of Scmieiset and Wiltshire. They le- ^ 

main aliseiit during the continuance of those The Red-winq. — This species, like the 
causes which incited their migration ; but as field-fare, is a periodical visitant, and geno- 
the frost breaks up, and even before the rally makes its appearance a lew w(*eks prior 
(haw has actually commenced, we sec a large to that bird, arriving upon our noith eastern 
portion of these passengers letiring to their coasts about the middle or latter part of 
worm and insect food in the ineatlows, at- October. The habits of this bird are very ai* 
tended probably by many that dul not take milar to those of the other species. It liaa a 
flight with them ; though a great number clear and melodious note, and its song, when 
remain ii^the upland pastures, feeding pro- in its native or summer residence, i» said 10 
iriiscuously as they can. In my younger be scaicely inferior to that of our common 
days, a keen, unwearied sportsman, it was thmsh. IJpori the approach of spring, it 
always observable, that in haid weatlier these leturns to the northern provinces of Kui'^ie, 
birds iucieased prodigiously in number in wheie it bieeds and passes the summer. It 
the counties far distant fiom the meadow is very abundant in Sweden, Norway, Lap- 
lands, though we knew not the reason ; and land, and Russia. 

we usually, against the time, provided tempt- In the year 1822, during the severe frilst, 
ing bushes of haws, preseived in a barn, to which lasted three weeks, large flocks of 
jilaee in frequented hedges, near our secret field-fares and red-wings were collected about 
standiiigB. When the Field-fare first arrives, theliedges and on the outskirts of the woods, 
itvS flesh is daik, thin, and scurfy; but having where they lived upon the berries of haw- 
fed a little time in the hedges, its rump and thorn, which fortunately for thivm Wei% In 
side veins are covered with fat. This is, in great abundance. This supply, however, 
part, attubutable to suppression of perspira- rapidly decreased ; but a few days of thaw 
tioii by tlie cold, and jiartly to a nutritive, occurring, they were enabled to pursue thoh 
farinaceous food ; its flesh at the time be- migration southward. — Selbx 
coming bluish and clean. The upland biids 

are in this state from, perhaps, the end of In the hard winter of 1799, vast mtm* 
Noveinbei till the end of Januaiy, according hers of them resorted to the west of Knglahil, 
as iho hodge-fiuit has held out ; and at this where a sudden fall of snow, unusually deep 
jieriod they are comparatively tame: after- lu that partf cut them off’ from all supply «i5f 
wauls, though the flights may be laige, they food ; and being too weak to attempt a jpas- 
becoinc wild; and the flesh, assuming its sage over sea, to a warmer climate, thousands 
darkness, manifests tluit their food has not of these, and their companion* the fielihfares, 
been faiiiiaceous. weie starved to death.”— MoNTAciUw 
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kind ; but what it wants in the melody of its note, it compensates by the facility 
with which it is taught to speak. In winter, these birds assemble in vast flocks 
fmd feed upon worms and insects. At the approach of spring, they assemble 
in fields, as if in consultation together, and for three or four days seem to take 
no nourishment: the greater part leave the country, the rest breed here and 
bring up their young. ^ 

To tills tribe might be added above a hundred other birds of nearly the thrush 
size, and living like them upon fruit and berries. Words could not afiord 
variety enough to describe all the beautiful tints that adorn the foreign birds of 
the thrush kind. The brilliant green of the emerald, the llamirig red of the 
ruby, the purple of the amethyst, or the bright blue of the sapphire, could not 
by the most artful combination show anything so truly livtdy or delightful to the 
night as the feathers of the chilcoqiii or the fautotol. Passing, tlierel'ore, over 
these beautiful but little known birds, 1 will only mention the American MocR- 
BfRD, the favourite songster of a region where the birds excel rather in the 
beauty of their plumage than the sweetness of their notes. f 


*TnR Stari.incj — This is a plentiful sjh*- 
ties } it is found m almost eveij part of the 



(Tlvc Stalling.) 


oW continent. Many stay with us the whol*' 
year, but the vast flocks that aie seen lu 
severe winters probably irugrate to this coun- 
try in seaich of food, and return northward in 
the spring. We have observed continued 
fiiglits of these birds gemg westward into 
Devonshire and Cornwall, in hard weather, 
and returning eastward as soon as the frost 
breaks up. Their food is chiefly insects, hut 
in defect of these they will eat grain. Gieat 
numbers are frequently taken in England in 
our pigeon-houses, where they roost fur the 
sake of warmth ; but we believe they rarely, if 
ov<£r,«uck the eggs of that bud, as is attiibuted 
to them. It will, indeed, sometimes build in 
such places, but more irequently in the hole 
of a tree, and sometimes m an old building. 
The' nest is made of dry gmss, on which it 
four or five light- blue eggs, about one 
drachm and three-quarters in weight. The 
natural notes of this bird are a slirill whistle 
and a chattering noise ; hut in confinement, 
where it becomes very docile, it is taught to 
imitate the human voice and to whistle 
tunes* 

In the autumnal and hyemal months, 
these birds gather in immense flocks, and 
are patticulorly abundant, in the ft*nny parts 
of Nottinghamshire and lanbolnshire, where 


they roost among the reeds. Before they 
retne to rest, they peifoim various raana’uvres 
in the air, the whole freipiently describing 
rapid evolutions lound a common centre. 
This pecuhai flight will sometimes continue 
for nearly half an hour before they become 
finally settled for the night. Upon the ap- 
])roach of spring they pair, and spiead them- 
selves over the whole country. — Sej.hy. 

f The Mockino-Biud. — The mocking- 
bnd seems to be the prince of all song birds, 
being altogether unrivalled in the extent and 
variety of his vocal powers ; and, besides the 
fulness and mekxly of his original notes, hti 
has the faculty of imitating the notes of all 
otlier buds, fiom the humming-bnd to the 
eagle Pennant tells iis that he heard a 
cagt'd one, in England, imitate the mewing 
of a cat and the creaking of a sign in high 
w'lnds. The Ilonouuible Dames Barrington 
says his pipe comes the nearest to our night- 
ingale of any bud he ever heaid. The de- 
sciiption, however, given by Wblson, in his 
own inimitable manner, as tar excels Pennant 
and Barrington as the bird excels his fellow- 
songsters. Wilson tells that the ease, ele- 
gance, and rapidity of his movements, tho 
animation of his eye, and the intelligence he 
displays in listening and laying up Ins lessons, 
maik the pecubaiity of his genius. His 
voice is full, strong, and musical, and capable 
of almost every modulation, from the clear, 
mellow tones id the ivood-thiush to the savage 
scream of the bald eagle. In measure and 
accent he faithtully follows his originals, 
while in foicc and sweetness of expression 
he greatly impioves upon them. In his 
native woods, on a dewy morning, his song 
rises above every competitor, for the others 
seem merely os inferior accompaniments. 
His own notes are bold and full, and varied 
seemingly beyond all limits. They consi.Nt 
of short expressions of two, three, or at most 
five or six, ■lyllables, generally expressed wiili 
great emphasis and r.ipidity, and iMutiiaud 
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This valuable bird does not seem to vie with the feathered inhabitants of that 
country in the beauty of itjs plumage^ content with qualifications that endear it 
to mankind much more. It is but a plain bird to the eye, about the size of a 
thrush, of a white and grey colour^ and a reddish bill. It is possessed not only 


with umlimiaished ardour, for lialf an hour 
or an hour at a time. While singing, lie 
expands his wings and his tad, glistening 
with white, keeping time to his own music, 
and the buoyant gaiety of his action is no 
less fascinating than his song. He sweeps 
round with enthusiastic ecstacy, he niounts 
and descends as his song swells or dies away ; 
he bounds aloft, as Ilartram sa^s, with the 
celeiityof an arrow, as if to lecover and recall 
his viiry soul, expired iii the last elevated 
stiaiu. A bystander might suppose that the 
whole feathered tribes had assembled togelhei 
on a trial of skill; each staving to piodiicv 
his utmost effect, so peifect an his imitations. 
He often deceives the sportsman, and even 
birds themselves aie sometimes imposed upon 
by this admirable mimic. In confinement 
he loses little of the power or energy of his 
song. He whistles tcp the dog; Caesar starts 
up, wags his tail, and urns to meet his 
master. lie cries like a huit chicken, and 
the hen huriios about, with featheis on eu<l, 
to piotect her injured brood. He repe.its the 
tune taught him, though it be of consideiable 
length, with gieat accuracy. He runs over 
the notes ot the canary, and of the red bird, 
with such siipeiior execution and effect that 
the raortifit’d songsteis confess his tiiumph 
by their silence. IIis fondness for variety 
some sujjpose to injure his song. His imita- 
tions of the blown thiush aie often inter- 
lupted by the crowing of cocks ; and his 
ex<|uisite warblings alter tho blue biid aie 
mingled with the screaming of swallows, or 
the cackling of hens. Dining the moonlight, 
both in the wild and tame state, he hings the 
whole night long. The hunters, in their 
night excursions, know that the moon is 
rising the instant they begin to hear his 
delightful solo. After Shakspeaie, Barring- 
ton attributes in pait tlie exquisiteiiess of the 
nightingale’s song to the sih-nce of the 
niglit ; but if so, what are we to think.of the 
biid which, in the ojien ghue of day, over- 
powers and often silences all competition ^ 
IIis natural notes partake of a chaiacter 
similar to those ol the brown thrush, but they 
aie more sweet, nioie exju'essive, more varied, 
and uttered ivith greater rapidity. 

The Yellow-breasterl (’liat naturally follows 
his superior in the art of niimiciy’. When 
lu» haunt is approached, he scolds the pas- 
senger in a great variety of odd and uncouth 
inoiiosyllahles, difficult to describe, but easily 
imitated so as to deceive the bird himself, 
and draw him after you to a good distance. 
||At first aie heaid shoit notes like the whist- 
||pi^«g uf a duck's wings, bin n.imig loud and 


rapid, and becoming lower and slower till 
they end in detached notes. There succeeds 
something like the balking of young puppies, 
followed liy a variety of gutteral sounds, add 
ending like the mewing of a cat, but much 
hoarser. 

The song of the Baltimore Oriol is little 
less remarkable thau his fine ap]K;arance and 
the ingenuity with which he builds his nest. 
His notes consist of a clear, mellow whistle, 
rejieated at short intervals as he gleams 
among tb(‘ blanches. There is in it a certain 
wild plaint iveiiess and 7i(nvetv extremely in- 
teiestnig It is not uttered with rapidity, 
but Avith the, ])leasiiig tiaiKpiillity of a care- 
less ploughhoy. whistling lor uimisemeut. 
Since the stieets ot some of the Ameiicim 
towns ha\e been planted with Lombardy 
pojilars, the ouoles are constant visiters, 
chanting their iia'ive “ wood-notes wild,” 
amid the dm of coaches, wheel-hairows, and 
sometimes within a few yauls of a bawling 
o^stei-woman. 

The Vngmuin Nightingale, Red Bird, osk 
Cardinal (iiosheak, has great cleainess, va- 
riety, and melody in his notes, many of which 
resemble the higher notes of a file, and are 
nearly as loud. He sings from Maich till 
September, and liegins eaily in the dawn, 
repeating a iavouiite stanza twenty or thirty 
times successively, and often for a whole 
moiiiiiig togethei, till, like a good story too 
fiequently rejieated, it becomes quite tire- 
some. He is \eiy sprightly and full of 
vivacity; yet his notes aie much inferior to 
lho‘*e of the wood; or even of the brown, 
thrush. 

The whole song of the Black-tliroatcd 
Bunting consists t)f five, or rather two, notes 
— the fiisl repeated twice and very slowly, 
the thud Ihnce and lapidly, resembling chtp- 
chtp^ che-che-che ; oi which ditty lie is by 
no means parsimonious, but will continue it 
lor houis successnvely. IIis inaiiiieis are 
much like those of the Euiojieaii yellovy. 
baniiner, sitting, while he sings, on iialing* 
and low bushes. 

Ihe song of the Rice Bird is highly mu- 
sical. Mounting and hovering on the wing, 
at a small height above the ground, he chants 
out a jingling melody of varied notes, as if 
half a dozen birds were singing together, 
borne idea may be formed of it by striking 
the high keys of a pianoforte singly and 
quickly, making as many contrasts as pos- 
sible of high and low notes. Many of the 
tones are delightful, but tlie ear cun with 
difficulty siqiaiate them. The general effect 
ot the whole is good ; and wlien ten or 
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ofifs own natural notes, which arc musical and solemn, hut it can assume the 
tone of ever}’ other animal in the wood, from the wolf to the raven. If seems 
even to sj)ort itself in leading them astray. It vy ill at one time allure the lesser 
birds with the call of their males, and then terrify them when they have come 
near with the screams of the eagle. I'liere is no bird in the forest but it can 
mimic; and there is non(‘ that it has not at times deceived by its cull. Hut 
not like such as we iisiudly see famed for mimicking with us, and who have no 
particular m^rit of their own, tlie mock-bird is ever surest to please when it is 
most itself. At those times it usually frequents the houses of the Ainencan 
planters; and, sitting all night on the chimney-top, pours forth the sweetest and 
the most various notes of any bird whatever. It would seem, if accounts be 
true, tfiat the deliciency of most other song-birds in that country is made up by 
this bird alone. I’hey olteii build tlieir nests in the fruit trees abcnit houses, 
feed upon bciTi(‘s and otiier fruits, and arc easily rendered domestic."^ 


twi'lve are singing on the saint; tioe, the 
oonctnf IS singulinly ])h>asing 

The Red-eyiMl Fly-catclu-r has a loud, 
livtdy, and enoigetir song, wluch is cunlinufd 
sonitd lines (or an hour witlumt inteunission 
The notes aie, in slioit, einpliatic l»ais ol tvvo, 
thiee, or four syllables On listening to this 
lin'd, in his full aidoin of sung, it lequires 
hut htth* iniaguiation to fancy vou heai the 
vvoids Tom Kelly! wlujt ! Turn Kylly 
vt'iy distinctly ; and heiuc Tom Kelly is the 
iianui given to the had in tlie AVist todies 
Tlie Ousted Titmouse possesses a leinark- 
nhle variety in the tones ot its voice, at one 
time not louder than the squeaking of a 
mouse, and in a moment after whistling 
aloud and cleaily, as if calling a dog, and 
contmuiug this dog-call liiiough tlie woods 
for half an lioin at a time. 

The Red-l)ieas(ed Blue Bud has a soft, 
agieeahle, and oflen-ieiie.itisl vvailde, utti ied 
with opening and qinvenug wings. Jii hi-, 
courtship lie uses tlie (eiideiest expiessiotis, 
and ciuesses his mate hy sitting close by 
lier, and singing his most endeaimg wai- 
hlnig.s. If a aval appi ar, lie attacks him 
with tiny, and having driven him away, 
returns to pour out a song o( triumph. In 
autumn his song changes to a simple plain- 
tive note, wluch is heaul m open weathei all 
wiiitei, though in seveie iveathei the laid us 
never to bo seen. — Aiicana oi* Scitiscn, 

Birds SourrAiiy and Gkkgaiuods — 
The golden plover {('haradntta pluntahs, 
Temminck) is another hud ce lebrated for 
setting a watcji. Longolius say,s tliese buds 
aie so attached to society, that a single bud 
IS never seen. Belon gives a minute account 
of their proceedings, which W'e shall tianslate. 
“ The plovers,” says lie, call to one aiiothei 
at day-break, whistling in a manner similar 
to that of a man, and answering to the word 
htne. The peasants, hearing this, try the 
next day to discover a covey ; for tlie plovei 
by day rewiaiiiB in society, but at the approach 
of night strays from his flock, and on the 


following moinlng his comjianions are scat- 
teit'd alu’ut ai a qnaitei oi half a league's 
distaius* Irom each Olhei, There is one in 
the Hock who is lookt d upon and acknow- 
ledged as master oi king Ills voice is louder 
than the otheis, and well known, and is their 
signal for congn*gatu\g. The ]K’asaiitB name 
him tin* CfiUrr^ and pietend to distinguish 
him by his notes being longer than those of 
the lest. At his using he utteis a cry resem- 
hling Tfio litvii kmt. The pisasaiits on the 
flout leis, who go ill bands, assemble in the 
evening, where they have heard the king 
plover, and where they may find him at dawn 
— and having set out befoie day. some here 
and some there, scatteuiig themselves about 
ovei the corn lands, they wait till day-break, 
and when they lu'ai the whistle of the king, 
which may he lieaid at a league’s distance, 
calling Ins coinjiany togt lher, tiny make 
siraight fuwaids him, being ceitain that the 
whok’ covey will repair to (lie same pliwe. 
The j'lover is not so eaily a bud as the par- 
tiidge, the kuk, or the lapwing; but ri.ses 
soon aftei dawn. And when tin* plovers of 
tlie flock have heaid the notes ot their caller 
they immediately hasten to him. If by 
rliance, also, two flocks are upon the plain, 
and mixed together, the plovers will distin- 
guish the cues of their king, and make to- 
waids him. When day appeals, the jieasants 
ussenihlo, and lepoit to each otlier what they 
have heard, and lesolve wliat <hey sliall do. 
Then the company depait, maiclhng in battle 
auay mid keeping the same load. But when 
tliey approach the sjiot vvheio the plovers are 
encamiied, they spiead into an aich or cres- 
cent, and as tiny advance attentively look 
betore them to ascci tain all they can of the 
covey whicli is aiound its callei. Each pea- 
sant cauies a long pole, and one or two 
among tliein heai the haniois,” or net, to 
take the plovers, which they have observed 
in the level plain. And the peasant.s, know- 
ing that p. overs are exceedingly timid, stretch 
the net as near them as they can. Whilst 
one ot tht'in is busy about this, the •'rest are 
spioad hehmd on all sides, and creep ujaw 
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CHAP. HI. 

THE NIGHTINGALE AND OTHER SOFTJ3ILLED 

SONG-BIRDS. 


The Nightingale is not only famous amouff tlic moderns for its sinj^ins:, l>nt 
almost every one of the ancients who 
Undertook to describe beautiful nature 
bas contributed to raise its reputation. 

This most famous of the feathered 
tribe visits England in the beginning 
of April, and leaves us in August. It 
is found but in some of tlie southern 
arts of the country, being totally un- 
nown in Scotland, Ireland, or North 
Wales. They frequent thick hedges 
and low coppices, and genera ll> keep 
in the middle of the bush, so that they , CTi‘e Nigiitiugaie.) 

are rarely seen. They begin their song 

in the evening, and generally continue it for the whole night. For weeks toge- 
ther, if undisturbed, they sit upon the same tree ; and Shakspeare nghtly 
describes the nightingale sitting nightly in tlie same place, which 1 have 
frequently observed she seldom departs from. 

From Pliny’s description, we should be led to believe this bird possessed of a 
liersevering strain; Init, tliough it is in fact so with the nightingale in Italy,^ 
yet in our hedges in England, the little songstress is hy no means so liberal of 
her music. Her note is soft, various, and interrupted ; she seldom iiolds it 
without a pau.se above the time that one can count twenty. The nightingale’s 
pausing song would be the proper epithet for this bird’s music w'ith us, whie.h 
IS more pleasing than the warbling of any other bird, because it is heard at n 
time when all the rest are silent.f 



thoir bellies as near to them as possible ; and 
when they perceive that the net is hiid, and 
that the peasant is ready to duiw it, they 
quicldy stand upright, raise a shout, and 
throw their sticks into the ah to scare the 
plovers. And when he wlio holds the net 
open sees them approach, he lets go his cord, 
and incloses them beneath. The peasants 
cast their sticks into the air, to highten the 
plovers and make them fly close to the giound, 
in order that they may take them in their 
nets ; for the plovers are exceedingly quick. 
But if the covey rise. high m flight they will 
not take one of them.” — Habits ov Birds. 

* Locality of the NiaiiTiNGAim. — The 
local situation of this bird, as well as many 
others, is probably occasioned by a peculiarity 
of fiKid, wMch may be found in some places 
and not in others. It is said to be found 
only as far noith as Yorkshire ; and certainly 
not farther west than the eastern borders of 
pevQiishire j although they Are plentiful both 
in SoEoei'setshii'C and Dorselshive. Why they 


should not be found m all the wooded parts 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, which appear 
equally calculated lor their residence, both 
irom the mildness of the air and variety of 
the ground, is beyond tlie naturalist’s pene- 
tiation. The hounds prescribed to all ani- 
mals, and even i)lants, is a curious and 
important fact in the gieat works of nature. 
It has been observed that the nightingale 
may possibly not he found in any part but 
where cowslips grow plentifully; certainly 
with respect to IXwonshiie and Cornwall. Bua 
coincidence is just. — Montagu. 

f Songs of Birds. — Syme’s remarks upon 
the songs of buds are woith quoting. “ The 
notes,” he says, “ of soft-billed birds are 
finely toned, mellow, and jilamtive ; those of 
the haid-billed sj^iecies are sprightly, cheerful, 
and rapid. This difference proceeds from the 
construction of the larynx ; as a large pipe 
of an organ produces a deeper 4ud more 
mellow-toued note than a small pipe, *io tlie 
trachea of the nightingale, which i« wider 
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In the beginning of May, the nightingale prepares to make its nest, which is 
formed of the leaves of trees, straw, and moss. The nest being very eagerly 
sought after is as cunningly secreted; so that but very few of them are found by 
the boys when they go upon these pursuits. It is built at the bottom of hedges, 
^vhere the bushes are thickest and best covered. While the female continues 
sitting, the male, at a good distance, but always within bearing, cheers tbe 
patient hour witn his voice, and, by the short interruption of his song, often 
gives her warning of approaching danger.^ She lays four or five eggs; of 
v^lni'h but a part, in our cold climate, comes to maturity. 

I'he delicacy, or rather the fame, of this bird’s music, has induced many to 
abridge its liberty to be secured of its song. Indeed, the greatest part of what 
has been written concerning it in our country, consists in directions how to 
manage it for domestic singing ; while the History of tlie bird is confined to dry 
receipts for fitting it for the cage.f Its song, however, when in captivity is not 


so very alluring; and the tyranny ol ta 
is most pleasing, still more depreciates 
than that of the canary, sends forth a deeper 
and more mellow-toned ne'e. Soft-hilled 
birds, also, sing more from the lowei part of 
the tluoat than tlie hard-l)dled species. Tins, 
togetlui with the gieatei width of the larynx 
of the nightingale and other sott-billed war- 
hleis, lolly accounts for their soft, round, 
mellow notes, compared with the shrill, sharp, 
and clear notes of the canary, and other haul- 
billed songsters. In a comprehensive sense, 
the* complete song of buds includes all the 
notes they are cajiable of uttering; and, taken 
ill tins sense, it is analogous to the speech of 
man. It is the vehicle through which these 
little creatures communicate and convey to 
each othei tlieii mutual wislies and wants. 
It may be divided into six distinct sepaiate 
sounds or pints, eacli of which is veiy ex- 
pressive, even to us, of the feelings wliulj 
agitate the bird at the moment. To describe 
their song inoie fully, we shall divide it in 
the following manner: — Tiist, the call-note 
of the male in spring; second, the loud, 
deal, .irdent, fieice, notes of detiaiice; thud, 
the soft, tender, full, melodious, love warble ; 
fourth, the note of fear, or alarm, v>r war-ciy, 
when a bird of prey appeals; fifth, the note 
the parent- biids utter to their brood, and the 
chirp or note of tlie young. The note of tlie 
young may be again divided into two — that 
which they utter when in the nest, and the 
chilli after they have left it, for they are very 
distinct sounds or notes ; to which may bo 
added, a soft, murmuring kind of note, 
nmilttHl by the male while he is feeding the 
iemalc in the nest, and also by her while she 
is receiving the food. We are pretty sure 
the notes of parent-birds, and the chirp of 
their young, are only understood by birds of 
the same species, or rather, we should say, 
family — for it appears to be a family lan- 
guage, understood reciprocally by parent-birds 
and their young; for the young know the 
notes of their parents, and the parents those 
of their own brood. All the notes comprised 
ill the shiigs of birds convey delight to the 
mind of a lover of nature ; but the bn J-faa* 


ting it Iroru those hedges where only it 
its imprisoned efforts, 
cleis only pri/e tlieir lovo-warblc and notes 
of elefiance; these notes, and these only, he 
consideis to be their song. The musical 
notes of buds, whether of love or war, are 
sweet, and really charming in themselves, 
hut they peihaps pour on the mind a greater 
-degree oi pleasure than mere sound is capable 
of coiive}ing — we mean the recollection of 
youthful d.ys, or of scenes connected with 
rural pleasme. 

* SoNO Ol- THK NlGUTlNdAJ.K As GoUl- 

simth lemarks, the song of this bird is the 
efiusuai ot love ; and though there are some 
who liequentl^ sing in autumn, and even in 
winter, it the weather is mild, it does not 
t(tllow that they have a nest ; but their testes 
will always be found enlarged : these are only 
such as aie eaily breeders, as the redbreast, 
wren, and woodlaik. 

“ Tlie croaking of the nightingale in June 
and the end of May,” says Knapp, “ is not 
occasioned by the loss of voice, Imt by a 
change of note — a change of object, llis 
song ceases when his mate has hatched her 
brood; vigilance, anxiety, caution, now suc- 
ceed to harmoin, and his cioak is the hush, 
the warning ot danger or suspicion to the 
infant charge and the mother-bird.” — Jour- 
nal OF A Naturalist. 

f Captivity of the NiaimNOALE, —Mr. 
Cox lately exhibited to the Zoological Soi^Ci^ 
a nightingale in fine plumage and full Song, 
which had been four yeais ill confinement. 
He stated that tlie error gtnierally committed 
by persons attempting to keep these birds and 
the otlier species ot S^lvuuieB^ was the over 
care bestowed upon them. A treatment not 
more tender than that afforded to grauivoinus 
species agreed well with the nightingale, ibr 
which it was by no means necesisaTy to pro- 
vide insects as food ; meat scraped fine and 
mixed with egg forming a sufficient substi- 
tute, and furiiislimg a nourishment at once 
gi ate fill 10 the bird and fully adequate to 
supply its wants.— Arcana of Scie«ciS| 
1832 . 
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Snch is the sagacity ascribed to the iiightingalei it is but ttt haveift high repti' 
tation ibr iany one quality, and the world is ready enough to give ui fiuiie Ibf 
others to which we have very small pretensions. But there is a little bW, 
rather celebrated for its affection to mankind than its singing, which, however, 
in our climate, has the sweetest note of all others. The reader already perceive^i 
that I mean the Redkreast, the well known friend of man, that is found in 
ev^ry hedge and makes it vocal. The note of other birds is louder, and their 
inflections more capricious ; but this bird’s voice is soft, tender, and well sup^ . 
ported ; and the more to be valued as we enjoy it the greatest part of the 
winter. If the nightingale’s song has been compared to the fiddle, the red- 
breast’s voice has all the delicacy of the llu(e. 

The redbreast, during the spring, haunts the wood, the grove, and the garden; 
it retires to the thickest and shadiest hedgerows to breed in. But in winter it 
seems to become more domestic, and often to claim protection from man.*^ 
Most of the sofl-billed birds, the nightingale, the swallow', and the titmouse^ 
leave us in the winter, when their insect food is no longer offered in plenty ; but 
the redbreast continues with ns the year round, and endeavours to support the 
tarnine of winter by chirping round the warm habitations of mankind, by coming 
into those shelters where the rigour of the season is artificially expelled, and 
where insects themselves are found in greater numbers, attracted by the same 
cause. 

This bird breeds difl’ercntly in different places : in some countries, its nest is 
usually found in the crevice of some mossy bank, or at the foot of a hawthorn 
in hedgerows; in others, it chooses the thickest coverts, and hides its ne«t with 
oak leaves. The eggs are from four to live, of a dull white, with reddish streaks. 

The lark, whether the sky-lark, the wooil, or the tit-lark, being all distin- 
guishable from other little birds by the length of their heel, are louder in their 
®oiig than either oT the former, but not so pleasing. t 



(Irthe Redbrenst.) 


* Thk Redbreast. — Tlic statement given 
in most books of natural histoiy, that the 
redbreast, during summer, flies from the Inibi- 
lation of man, which he has haunted during 
the winter, to nestle in wild and solitary 
places, is far from being strictly coirect. I 
readily admit that many of these birds may 
1)0 found in woods and forests j but I am 
equally certain that a greater number do not 
go farther from their winter haunts than the 
nearest hedgerows. Even in the near vicinity 
of Loudon, 111 Copenhagen Fields, Chelsea, 
Battersea Fields, Peckharn, wherever, indeed, 
there is a field and a tew trees, 1 have heard 
redhpiasts singing the whole summer. One 
has been in song all the summer, not a gun- 
shot from my house at Lee, where this para- 
gr’itph was written ; and 1 have remaiked 
aMoUier singing tor aeveial months among 


some elms at Lewisham Bridge, though ther® 
are houses all around, and the bustle of the 
public road just below. The redbreast does 
not come, indeed, usually to the cottage for 
crumbs during summer, because thtm insects 
aic plentiful ; and this may have given rise 
to the common opinion. 1 once saw an 
instance, however, at Compton Basset, in 
Wiltshire, in which a redbreast mude a daily 
visit, in summer, within a cottage door to 
pick up what he could find. It is worthy of 
remark, that Grahame’s poetical sketch of tho 
redbreast is much more true to nature than 
the statements of our professed naturalists 
" IJigli IS hLs pcrcti. but liumblc is hw hamo. 

And well eimci'iU’d, sumetimws uithin the sound 
Oriioartsomc mill-clack, wbero the sjtaciuus door, 
White-dustpcl. tell him plenty rc'igns around ; 

Close at the root of brier-bush tiiat o’erhanga 
The* nanow stioam, with sliealmgs bedded white, 
H<‘ fixes his abode and lm*s at will. 

Oft near Borne single cottigo he prefers 
To rear his little home ; there, pert and 
Ho shurc'H the refuse of tlie good wife’s churn 
Nor seldom does he ueiglibom tho low roof 
Where tiny elves are taught." 

liinns o» Scotland.' 

It is a constant inhabitant of the greater part 
of the Eurojiean continent. About Bam* 
holm, it is called Tomne-Leden ; in Norwc^i 
Peter Ronsmad ; in Germany, Thomas 0ier* 
det; with us. Redbreast and Ruddotiik,— 
Rennie. 

+ Song ok tub Lark. — This is* a justly 
celebrated bird of song, Though monoto- 
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The lark guilds its nest upon the ground, beneath some turf that serves to 
hide and shelter it. The female lays four or five eggs, of a dusky hue in eolour, 
somewhat Hke diose of a plover, it is while she is sitting that the male thus 
usually entertains her with his singing ; and while he is risen to an impercep- 
tible height, yet he still has his loved partner in his eye, nor once loses sight of 
the nest either while he ascends or is descending. This harmony continues 
several months, beginning early in the spring on pairing. In winter they 
assemble in flocks, when their song forsakes them, and the bird-catchers destroy 
them in great numbers f )r the tables of the luxurious.^ 

The Black-cap and the AVren, though so very diminutive, are yet prized by 
some for their singing.f The former is called by some the mock nightingale ; 


uoim, it is cheerful, and imparts a gaiety to 
the mind of even the most serious. His joy- 
ous matins and heavenward flight have been 
aptly compared to hymns and acts of adora- 
tion and praise. N^o bird sings with more 
method : there is an overture performed vivace 
crescendo^ while the singer a jcends ; when 
at the full heiglit, the song becomes imde- 
and distinctly divided into shoit pas- 
sages, each repeated three or four times over, 
like a fantasia^ in the same k(*y and time. 
If thi'ie be any wind, he rises perpendicularly 
by bounds, and afterwards poises himself 
with bieast o))pused to it- If calm, he as- 
cends in spiral circles; in horizontal circles 
during the principal pait of his song, and 
zigzagly downw ards during the performance 
of the Jinalc. Sometimes, after descending 
about half way, ho ceases to sing, and drops 
with the velocity of an ariow to the ground. 
Those acquainted with the song of the sky- 
lark can tell without looking at them whether 
the birds be ascending or stationaiy in the 
air, or on ^ Ueir descent ; so different is the 
stylo of song in each case. In the fiisf, 
there is, in t\\piession of ardent impatience ; 
in the "^second, an anduntc coirquisure, in 
W'hich rest a of a bar at a time frequently 
occur; and, in the last, a graduated sinking 
of the stiaias, often touching the subdoini- 
nant before |the final close. The tiine and 
number of the notes often correspond with 
tlui vihratiws of the wings ; and though 
they sometimes sing while on the ground, as 
they are sepu to do in cages, tlieir whole 
frame seerm to be agitated by their musical 
efforts.— Magazine of Natuuai. Histouy. 


* The Lauk. — 1 have for some time past 
been endeavouring to assign a use for the 
remarkable, and, indeed, what ei^ioaTs dis- 
prophrtionatu, length of the claws of the sky- 
lark, and it lately afforded me no small grati- 
ficatida to think that X hail discovered the 
puiposes for which it is furnished with them. 
That they were not intended to enable the 
bird to search the earth for food, or to fix 
itself more securely oh the branches of trees, 
is evident, as they neither scratch the ground 
nor roost on trees. The lark makes its nest 
generally in grass fields, where it is liable to 
he injua4 either by cattle grazing over it or 


by the mower. In case of alarm from either 
these or other causes, the parent-birds remove 
their eggs, by means of their long claws, to 
a place of greater security ; and this transpor- 
tation I have observed to he effected in a veay 
short space of time. By placing a lark^s egg, 
which is rather large in proportion to the 
size of the bird, in the foot, and then drawing 
the claws over it, you will perceive that they 
are of sufficient length to secure the egg 
firmly, and by this means the bird is enabled 
to convey its eggs to another place, where 
she can set upon and hatch them. — Jessb’s 
Gleanings. 



(Tlie Lmk.) 


I ts Song — Notwithstanding all that poets 
have said of the nightingale, it is, perhaps, 
listened to during its a<5rial flights with more 
pleasure than any other songster we love. 

*' To hour the lark hcf^ni ils (liiiht. 

And, sMrth* the dull ni"ht 

Fiom his wivtch-towiM m llu* shivs. 

Till Ihv dai*))lv dawn didh ruv ; 

Thou to eomv. in sjulv of sorrow ‘ 

And ul my window hid {'ood morrow.” 

Milton’s L’Aj.lk<hu>. , 

f Tiik Black-cap. — The black-cap is tmly 
a most delightful warbler, and may he ranked 
as second m the class of British song-birds. 
Indeed, in our own opinion, its mellow 
aie equal, if not supeiior, in richness of tOfrey 
to any in the nightingale’s song. It is 
the wuiblo is desultory, but sweetly wild> and 
full of melody. The cadence rises aud swi^s, 
tlien dies away iu a soft, plaintive siraiu. Its 
shake, or tiiJling-note, is the finest we ever 
heard. A first-rate opum-singer might iinb 
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and the Utter is admired for the loudness of its note^ compared to the little body 
from ’^iji^ce it issues.^ 

All in^se soft-billed birds, thus prized for their sinjring, arc rendered domestic^ 
and brought up with assiduity by such as arc fond of their voices in a cage^ 
The same method of treatment serves for all^ as tlieir food and their habita are 
nearly the same. 


CHAP. IV. 

THE CANARY-BIRD AND OTHER HARD-BILLED 
SINGING-BIRDS. 


The CANARY-Bilin is now bccomo so coiuincm, an lias rDiitinued h ". long in a 
domestic state, that its native habits. 


as well as its native country, seem 
almost forgotten. Though, by the 
name, it appears that these birds came 
originally from the Canary Islands, 
yet wc have it only from (lennaiiy, 
where they are bred ut) in great num- 
bers, and sold into cliirerent parts of 
Europe. At what period they were 
brought into borope is not well known, 
but it is certHui that, about a eentury 
ago, they were sold at very high prices, 
and kept only for the ainuscment of 

tate it; but, like all imitations, it would fall 
short of the original. — 

Tub When. — Speaking of wrens, the 
loarned author of the Fhysicas Curiosae says. 



(The Wjoii.) 


they crowd into a cave during winter to in- 
crease their heat by companionship. The 
value of this author’s testimony, however, 
may be estimated by his adding, that, when 
wrens are put upon a spit to roast, it turns of 
its own accord— a fact which he piofesses to 
have himself iVituessed, m company with the 
Celebrated Kucher, at Home, they laiiig com- 



inanded to tiy the experiment by '' certain 
eminent Cardinal, who furnished the biul, 
and a hazel rod for a spi" At first they 
despatied of .success, but just as ^Kiiclier, who 
had lost all patience, vv>is going away, the 
spit {'luirahiU’ dicta !) began to duin slowly ! 

This pretty little lard, 1 ke tlie redbreast, 
fretpiently approaclies the habitation of man, 
and enlivens tlie rustic garden with its song 
the greater part of the year. Jt begins to 
make a nest early in spring; Al^vd, what is 
])eculiai in this bird, the mateiials of the nest 
are generally udajited to the place : if built 
In'side a hay-rick, it is composed of hay ; if 
against the side of a tree covered wit|l white 
moss, it IS made of that material ; and With 
green moss, if against a tree covered with the 
same, or in a bank. Thus instinct directs it 
for security. 

, • The GoLDteN-cHHSTEu When may be taken 
by striking the bough upon which it is sitting 
sharply with a stone or stick. The timid bird 
immediately drops to the ground, and gene- 
rally dead. As their skins are teruH‘f, those 
who want them for stuffing will find thitt 
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the great. Tliey have since been multipbed in great abundance ; and tlyr price 
is diminished in propojlion to their plenty."^ 

In its native islands, a region equally noted for the beauty of its landscapes 
and the harmony of its groves, the canary-bird is of a dusky grey colour, anti 
so different from those usually seen in ICiirope, that some liave even doubted 
whether it be of the same s|)cries. \A'ith us tliey have that variety oi colouring 
usual in all domestic fowls ; some white, some nioltlcd, some beaiitilullv shaded 
with green ; but they are more esteemed for their note than their beauty, having 
a higit, pien ing pipe — as, indeed, all those ol the Inn h tube have — continuing 
for some time in one breath without iiilermissioii, then raising it higher and 
higher by degrees, with great variety. 

It is this that has rendered the eanary-bird, ne\t to the nightingale, the most 
(‘elelirated songsttT ; and, as it is more easily rtau-d ih.io an\ ( f (lu‘ solt-hilled 
lords, ami (ontinues its song throngliuut (he y(Mr, it is rallier the most common 
in «»nr lioiises, 

Canary-birds sometimes breed all the ycai round; but they most usually 
begin to pair in April and to breed in June and v\ugust. "I'liose are said to be 
th(‘ best bleeders that are produeed betvviM-n tht‘ hhiglish and the French. 

dill' canary-bird, by being kept m company with the linnet or the Gold- 
riN'Cii, pairs and produces a mixed breed, more like the canary-bird, and resem- 
bling it chielly in its song, indeed, all this inbe with strung bills and pimeing 
notes, and iiedingnpon gram, have the most strong similitude to each other, 
and ma\ jiisll} be siqiposed, as Butlon imagines, to come troni ih.e same 
origmaLf Tliev all broiaJ about the same time ; they freipient the same vege- 

jiri'ftTable to using the gun \Viutf rtun.uks. as well as oui‘ aiis, and mucr fads to leturn 
in his Nfituial Ilistoiy of Sclboino. “"tliat to its own wihl wood-iiotcs^ Tlio canary 
the goldcMv-cu'sled wien (tho smallest Ihitish sing^ at all sc'as(ais. cheeis us in the dullest 
bird) will stand untoucenied till }ou come wciither,au<laddstoomlin|i^unessbjanuis- 
withm tluee or four yards of it ~ Aac \.NA oe iiig tlie young and deliglding the recluse, 
SciUNC.E, lb2lt. cliaiming the tediousiies^ of tlu* cloister and 

♦ Tuk CvNAiiv.- buffoii srws, in hi^ cli-- ghuldening the soul of the innoeeaf and cap- 
gant manner, “ Diat if die mgbong.ib* is the 

chauntiess ot the woods, die t.imuy is the f Tni . (toi nriNcn is easily tamed and easily 
tnusiciau o( the ciiambei ; tlie tiist oues alt (aught, niid its ca])ability of learning tho 
to natuie, tlie setoiid something to ait W ith ,,(• . ^ut the 

less strength ot organ, less comp.iss ot voue, tiu ks it may lie taught to poform aie truly 
and less vaiiety ot note, the cinaiy lias a astonisliing, A few years ago, the Sieur 
bettei l ar, gieatei tacilily ol imitation, and a Kouiou exhibited lus buds, which were gold- 
more letentive menioi V ; and as the diHeieme flmdu's, linnets, and canaiies One appealed 
of genius, especially unong the lowei am- and was In Id up by the tad or claw 

mals, depends m a gieat nn-asme on tie* without exhunting any signs ot life ; a second 
pertection ot their sensi's, (he canaiy, w'hose stood on its liead with its claws in the air; a 
organ ot hearing ;s mote susceptible ol le- third mutated a Dutch nulk-niaid going to 
ceivmg and let.uiuug loieigii impiessions, uuuket, with a pail on hei shoulders ; a tourth 
becomes mom social, tame, and iamihar:— nunucked a \hmetian gnl looking out at a 
is capable of giatitudi-, <ujd even ot attach- window; n filtli appealed as a soldier, au<H 
ment; its caresses aie eiideaimg; its little niomited guaid as a sentinel ; and the sixth 
humourb innocent, and its aiigei neithei hints acti*d as a cannoneei. with a cap on its head, 
lior ofttsiuls. Its education is ea^y ; we lear ^ lirelock on its shoulder, and a match in its 
it with pleasuie, because wo aie able to d.sehaiged a , small cannon. The 

instruct it. It leaves the melody ot its own same hud .dso actedas if it had been wottWU 

natural note to listen to tlie melody of our, ed. S\mk. 

voices and instruments. It applauds, it ac- jt appears to be a vain biid ; for if a look- 
• companies us, and repays the pleasure it ing-glass is placed hefoie it, the reBectiun of 
receives with inteiest ; while the nightingale, its own gay feathers seems greatly to delight 
mure proud of its talent, seems desiious ot jt The goldfinch is a long-lived bird. 
preserving it m nil its purity— at least, it lugliby mentions one that lived twenty>ihit*c 

appears to attach very little value to ouis, yfurs m confinement. Grahame’s iketch of 

and it is with great dimculty it can be taught this bud is worth quoting : — 
anjr of our airs. The canary cau siwak ami .. ti,,. goldflud, woavo,, alth wiUow d<«ra inlaid 
whistle : the nightingale despises our words, Au*! 0 |yiuaeh tufts, his wonderful abode. 
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fabjes; they build in the same hedges and trees; and are brought up for the 
caffe with the same food and precautions. I'he linnet, the bitminch> and the 
goldfinch^ when we know the history of the canary-bird, have scarce any 
peculiarities that can attract our curiosity or require onr care. The only art 
necessary, with all those that have no very fine note, is to breed them np under 
some more pleasing harmonist. The goldfinch learns a fine song from the 
nightingale; and the linnet and bullfinch maybe taught, forgetting the wild 
notes of nature, to whistle a long and regular tune. 


CHAP. V. 

THE SWALLOW AND ITS AFFINITIES. 


An idea of any one bird in tlic former classes will give ns some tolerable con- 
ception of the rest. Ky knowing the 
linnet, or the canary-bird, we have some 
notion of the manners of the goldfinch ; 
by exhibiting the history of the night- 
ingale, we see also that of the Idack- 
cap or the titipouse. But the Swallow 
tribe seems to be entirely different from 
all the former : different in their form, 
different in their habits, and unlike in 
all the particulars of their history. 

In this tribe is to be found the Goat- 
sucker, which may be styled a noctur- 
nal swallow: it is the largest of this 
kind, and is known by its tail, which is not forked, like that of the common 
swallow. It begins its flight at evening, and makes a loud singular noise, like 
the whur of a spinning-wheel. To this also belongs the House -swallow, which 
is too well known to need a de^iption ; the Marten, inferior in size to the 
former, and the tail much less forked : it differs, also, in its nest, which is 
covered at top, while that of the house-swallow is open ; and the Swift, rather 
larger than the house-swallow, with all the toes standing forward ; in which it 
diflers from the rest of its kind. All these resemble each other so strongly that 
it is not without difficulty the smaller kinds arc knovvn asunder.^ 



(The Swallow.) 


Sometimes suspended at the Umber end 
Ot plane-tree spray, among the bioad-leavedaliools 
The tiny liammock swings to every gale ; 
Sometimes in closest thickets ’Us conceal’d ; 
Sometimes in hedge lux uii.int, wlu'iethe biiar, 
'J'he bramble, and tlie plum-tiee bnuieli 
Waro through the thorn, surrnoJinted by tlie floweis 
Of climbing vetch or honeysuckle wild.” 

* The Swallow.— This biul is a general 
favourite. He comes to iis when Nature is 
putting on her most smiling aspect ; and he 
stays with us through the months of sun- 
shine and gladness. 

“ The swallow is one of my favourite birds, 
and a rival of the nightingale ; for he glads 
my sense of seeing, as much as the other 
does my sense of heaimg. He is a joyous 
prophet of the year, the harbinger of ^e best 


season ; he lives a life of onjo 3 mient amongst 
the loveliest forms of nature ; winter is un- 
known to him, and he leaves the green mea- 
dows of England in autumn, for the inyrtlo 
and orange groves of Italy, and for the p«dm8 
of Afiica.”— SiB li. Davy. 

The seiitidieiit is from Anacreon, and it is 
, woithy of the joyoiisness-of the old Grecian: 

" Gentle liird ! we find thee here 
Wlieii Nature weais her Bummer vest ; 

Thou roin’st to weave thy simple nest ; 

And wlien the chilling winter lowers. 

Again thou seck’st the genial bowers 
Ot Memjihis, or the shores of Nile, 

Wheie sunny hours of verdure smile.’ 

The places which the swallow loves are 
consecrated too by our great dramatic poet, 
in one of his most characteristic passages ; 
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ttire till kiibwh by their very lar^%ouihs,twhich, when they are 
kept open * they are not less remarkable fo^ their short, slender 
whleli 6ckroe are able to support the weight of their bpdies ; their wings are of 
ilhwpderate extent for their bulk ; their nlniuage is ^oased with a rich purple ; 
and note is a slight twittering, which they seldom exert but upon the 


his peculiar conformation seems attended with a similar peculiarity of man> 
Hers. Their food is insects, which they always pursue flying. For this reason, 
during fine weather, when the insects are most likely to be abroad, the swallows 
are for ever upon the wing, and seen pursuing their prey with amazing swiftness 
and agility. All smaller animals, in some measure, find safety by winding and 
turning, when they endeavour to avoid the greater: tlie lark thus evades the 
pursuit of the hawk; and man the crocodile, lu. this manner, insects upon the 
wing endeavour to avoid the swallow; but this bird is admirably fitted by 
nature to pursue them through their shortest turnings. Hesides a great length 
of wing, it is also provided with a long fail, which, like a rudder, turns it in its 
most rapid motions ; and thus, while it is possessed of the greatest swiftness, it 
is also possessed of the most extreme agility. 

Early, therefore, in the spring, when the returning sun begins to rouse the 
insect tribe from their annual state erf torpidity, when the gnat and the beetle 
put off their earthly robes and venture into air, ttie swallow then is seen 
returning from its long migration bejond the ocean, and making its way feebly 
to the shore. At first, with the timidity of a stranger, it appears but seldom, 
and flies but slowly and heavily along. As the weather grows warmer, and its 
insect supply increases, it then gathers greater strength and activity. Hut it 
sometimes happens that a rainy section, by repelling the insects, stints the 
swallow in its ibod ; the poor bird is then seen slowly skimming along the surface 
of the ground, and often resting after a flight of a few minutes. Jn general, 
however, it keeps on the wing, and moving with a rapidity that nothing can 
escape. Wlien the weather promises to be fair, the insect tribe leel the genial 
influence, and make bolder flights ; at which time the swallow follows them in 
their aerial journeys, and often rises to imperceptible heights in the pursuit. 
When the weather is likely to be foul, the insects feel the first notices of it ; 
and from the swallow’s following low, we aio olitn apprized of the approaching 
change. ^ . 

When summer is fairly begun, and more than a sufficient supply for siW- 
fairiiiig the wants of nature everywhere oflers, tiie swallow then begins to think 
of fomiiiig a progeny. The nest is built with great industry and art ; parti- 
Gulariy by the common swallow, which builds it on the top of chimnevs. The 
mai^n sticks it to the eaves of houses. The goat-sucker, as we are told, builds 
it €Ml ^re ground. This nest is built with mud from some neighbouring 
brook, well tempered with the bill, moistened with water for the better adhe- 
^sioii, and still farther kept firm by long grass and fibres. Within it is lined 
with gopiO feathers, which are ever the warmest and the neatest. ,The inarfeti 
oovm its nest at top, and has a door to enter at ; the swallow leaves hers quite 


in afler the turmoil of dark passions, 

and at the portals of the blood-stained castle 
of Hiadbeth, the mind is for a moment re- 
lieved hy the contrast of pure feeling, spring- 
ing from Shakspeare’s deep love of nature, 
clothed in the most exquisite language,— Ed. 

** This f nett of summer. * 
qiw teihtile-haiuitlug martlet, dol* tipprove 
By hi^ lov'd nmniiioary. that the heaven’s hreath 
O^Us weehudy here; no ^y, fil^nse, buttress, 
vj^iituge. this hli'dlMith made 
Mis pemiant bed. and proeveaat onulle ? u hero they 
. Most br^dnnil lieunC I have obserred. the ah 
Zsdelickte? 


* Nxsts of Swallows. — Captain Car- 
michael, an intelligent and active ohservet, 
mentions the following fact respecting ’ 
natural history of swallows. Swallows ai^ ; 
birds of passage at the southern extremity 
Africa, os well as in Kurape. They return to > 
the Cape of (rood Hope in the month ot 
September, and quit it again in March anid 
April. Captain Carmichael happened ,10 beV 
stationed tor some time at the eastW 
tremity of the colony j a pair of these Wtdi* 
{Hirundo capensis) soon after th^ir ankaf, 
built their nast on the outside of thty htiuss 
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jrjic swallow usually lays froia Uve to six eggs, of a white colour speckled 
with red; and soriietiraes breeds twice a year. When tlie young 
^xcliided, the swallow supplies them very plentifully, the first brood )pai^^cahili|r^ 
when she finds herself capable of producing two broods in a year. Thisuliap- 
pens when the parents come early, when the season is peculiarly n^df jMid 
, when they begin to pair soon. Sometimes they find a difficulty in rearing even 
a single nest, particularly when the weather has been severe, or thet neats 
have been robbed in the beginning of the season. By these accidehlu^,^this 
important task is sometimes deferred to the middle of September, ; 

At the latter end of September they leave us; and for a few days previhfis 
to their departure, assemble, in vast flocks, on house-tops, as if deliDeratiri^ pn 
the fatiguing journey that lies before them. This is no slight undertaking, as 
their flight is directed to Congo, Senegal, and along the whole Morocco shore. 
There are some, however, left behind in this general expedition, that do not 
part till eight or ten days after the reat."^ These are chiefly the latter weakly 
broods, which are not yet in a condition to set out : they are sometimes even 
too feelde to venture, till the setting in of winter ; while their parents vainly 
exhort them to efforts which instinct assures them they arc incapable of per- 
forming. Thus it often happens that the wretched little families, being com- 
pelled to stay, perish the first cold weather that comes ; while the tender parents 
share the fate of their offspring, and die with their new-fledged brood. 

Those that migrate are first observed to arrive in Africa, as Mr. Adanson 
assures us, about the beginning of October. They are thought to have per- 
formed their fatiguing journey in the space of seven days. ^Hiey are sometimes 
seen, when interrupted by contrary winds, wavering in their course far qff at 
sea, and alighting upon whatever ship t^y find in their passage. They then 
seem spent with famine and fatigue ; yet still they boldly venture, when 
refreshed by ‘a few hours rest, to renew their flight, and continue the course 
which they had been steering before.^ 


wherein he lodgi»<l, fixing it against the 
angle ibrmed by the wall with the board 
which supported the eaves. The whole of 
this nest was covered in, and it was furnished 
with a long neck, or passage, through which 
the birds entered am] came out. It resem- 
bled a longitudinal section of a Florence oil 
flask.' This nest having fallen down after 
the young birds had quitted it, the same 
pair, as he is disposed to believe, built again 
■on the old foundation in the month of Feb- 
ruary following ; but he remarked, on this 
occasion, an improvement in the construction 
of it, which can hardly be referred to' the 
ftictatos of mere instinct. In building the 
first, the bird# were satisfied with a single 
opening ; but this one was furnished with an 
opening at each side, and came out at the 
other. One object obtained by this improve- 
ment, was saving themselves the trouble of 
turning in the nest, and thus avoiding any 
derangement of the interior economy. But 
the chief object appeared to be, to facilitate 
their escaiie from the attacks of serpents, 
which harbour in the roofs of thatched 
hotises, or crawl up the walls, and not unfre- 
quently devour both the mother and her 
young. 

• Migration of Swallows. — ^Tho follow- 
ing are the days on which the migrations of 
awallows to and from the neighbrnithood ot 
' idosport have been HUCcesBively^observ4*d for 


the last twelve years, hy Dr. Burriey ! a proof 
of their wonderful instinct in regaid to the 
changes that take place in the temperature 
of the atmosphere soon after the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes : — 

ARRIVAL. PEPAUTUUE. DirVVatWCE. 

1816, April 23 . . Not observed. 


1817 

— 

21 




3818 

— 

25 

. September 29 . . 22 • . 

3 

1819 

— 

22 

. October 1 . • . • 23 ; . 

1 

1820 

— 

26 

. October 43 24 .. 

2 

1821 

— 

15 

. . Octobers .... 25 

1 

1822 

— 

27 

. . September 28. . 22 i. 

0 

1823 

— 

23 

. . Not observed. 


1824 

— 

18 

. . October 18.... 26 *• 

1 

lH2ri 

— 

13 

. . October 11.... 26 . . 

6 

1826 

— 

18 

, . September 27. . 23 . . 

1 

1827 

— 

13 

. . October 3 . . . 24 . • 

4 


The greatest deviation in the time nf their 
arrival is a fortnight, and in tho time of 
their departure four w;eeks; winch may bo 
considered as rei^lar, and in some Instanci^Ss 
more uniform, than the springs^ ahd .fktlis of 
those years. 

+ Observations on rrm xw» 

WiNpow Swallow. — Few , , biida 

have attracted so much observat|ipn/h« ^vse, 
chiefly on. account of the regul^ri^Jiifjf their 
movements, and the proxin|ij^ Vf nl>ode 

to the residence of mau; , b^ thus 

oflitring themsuivea continual, io oh- 
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Tbm «T® faota> proved by incooteBtible euthority ; yet it is a doubt wbether 
lil ewitllows migrate in this manner, or whether there may not be some speciee 
pf this animal that, thou^ externally alike, are so internally different, as to be 
Wy dcffereiitly affected by the approach of winter. We are assured from 


aepraiion, a satisfactory * account of their 
migtutioiis, and of the motives of them, ia 
lar from being obtained os yet nor is this 
Hkely to be the case, until the observations 
have been maile for a longer period, and in 
different quarters of the world. For the fur- 
Iherauce of this object, the following notes 
are recorded ; — 

These birds, in crossing the Channel, reach 
the land near the shore, and iu misty weather 
teem to have a difficulty in finding it ; for 1 
have been assured by intelligent fishermen, 
that when the weather is hazy, swallows, 
martens, swifts, and other birds, aie accus- 
tomed to alight on then boats, at the distance 
of three or four leagues from land, either 
singly or in small flocks : at which time they' 
appear so much fatigued, that the swallow is 
ohen only able to fly from one end of the 
boat to the other, when on attempt is made 
to seise it The swallow and marten come 
oillher singly or in small parties, and, if they 
do not happen to be our own residents, ston 
pass on to thidr accustomed haunts ; so that 
afier two or three have been seen, it may 
perhaps be a fortnight, before others make 
tkeir appearance. In 1831, a single ^wallow 
was seen by a fisherman near the Kddystoue, 
on the 4th of April ; agaui, a company of 
four was seen on the 13Ui at sea, flying low, 
and making tuwaids the land, at tliree o'clock 
V,1C. Two martens were also seen on the 
lifith i but the first of either of these that 1 
saw was on the Idth. Martens and swallows 
continued to Hy on board fishing-boats, at 
the distance of ten leagues from land, through 
the whole of May; my last note of that cir- 
cumstance b^g so late as the 281h of that 
month. Them are rarely more than two or 
throe in a company; and, considering that 
the wheatcar and willow wren cross iu safety, 
the state of fatigue in which they aie seen is 
remarkable. Due man informs me, that iu 
fine weather he has often seen them drop on 
the water, flet and with the wings expanded, 
and presently after fly off li^ain, as if refreshed. 

The extraordinary confidence which these 
hu^s lepose in man, in placing their nests 
ahwwig uis dwellings, is worthy of notice, 
plains a circumstance that is singular 
In the feathemd race.: I allude to the fact of 
their tinging on their nests, which can only 
' >ala ^ there is no desire of con- 

' The nest of the swallow is com- 

' Ulehly^ in an unused chimney, but I have 
kuOm^ it an the raften* of a deserted house ; 
and^at TtelaWny a siiraUow has for several 
nn entrance through a loophole 
In a tuTfhf, atid ffxed its nest against a 


chamber-door. The nest of the marten is 
laced imder the eaves of houses, and the 
irds usually dedicate a few hours in the 
morning to the work, leaving it to dry during 
the remainder of the day ; but 1 have known 
them neglect a fine morning, and carry on 
the work through the afternoon, irom no 
other apparent reason than the facility of 
procuring mortar at that period from a small 
distance, In a place which in thy morning 
was covered by the tide. In selecting a placo 
for the nest, they are much influenced by its 
affording them a favourable /ail in taking 
flight ; and I have known them forsake a 
situation in which they had long been accus- 
tomed to build, only because a low waU had^ 
been erected in a situation that interfered 
with their comfoitably taking flight. 

Towards the end ol the season these birds 
congregate, in rather large companies, on 
the roof of a house, or other favourable situa- 
tion ; from which some are continually taking 
flight, and to which others are perj^ietually 
returning. This congregation seems ouly to 
aiise from a s'ociable disposition ; yet it con- 
tinues pel haps for six weeks, until the party 
is reduced by migration to a very small num- 
ber. 

My experience corroborates the remoik, 
that the swallow tribe disappears earliest in 
the warmest seasons. This seems to be o' 
niy^terious circumstance, but may perhaps 
be explained by reference to the bodily con- 
stitution of the birds. It is well known tliat 
a certain temperature is necessary for hatch- 
ing the eggs of birds, and that, if this be 
exceeded, the death of the embrjo is the 
result. The temperature adapted to tho 
incubation of most tropical birds appears to 
be too great for the eggs of the cuckoo and 
swallow. Under the direction, therefore, of 
a guiding Providence, which has implanted 
within them a sensibility of the due tempe- 
rature, they pass into tho northern regions at 
the projitT season. When this great object 
has been accomplished, the bmly becomea 
fitted for another service. Birds that renaaitf 
with us through the year requiie the Wtttm 
temperature of autumn to enable them to 
moult. A degree of feverish action is neces- 
sary to this piocess ; and by mlsing it 
cially and prematurely, bird-catchert njpW 
known to accelerate the process of mimlfing.. 
This fever, as in the diBOsdei of tho HSinw 
name in the human body, is aocotHipntiied 
with a morbid sensibility, wldch |*?ni{jers 
painful those impressions of tho wl^ich 
before were pleasing. Instigated by tln'fto 
now sennations, thii^ fly towBid# weimer 
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many, and th^se not contemptible witnesses, the awallows hide them$elvp6 in 
lioles under ground, joined close together, bill against bill, and feet against 
feet. Some inform us that they have seen them taken out of the Vt'ater, and 
even from under the ice, in bunches, where they are asserted to pass the winter 
without motion.^ Reaumer, who particularly interested himself in this inqtiity, 
received several accounts of bundles of swallows being thus found in quarries 
and under the water. These men, therefore, have a right to some degree of 
assent, and are not to lose all credit from our ignor<|iice of u hat they ayer.f 
All, however, that wc have hitherto dissected, are formed within like other 
birds ; and seem to offer no observable variety. Indeed, that they do not hide 
themselves under water, has been pretty well proved, by the noted experiment 
of Frisch, who tied several threads died in water-colojirs, roiitid the legs of a 


great number of swallows, that were pre 

regions ; and, having there accomplished the 
natural process of renewing the plumage, a 
change of constitution again loads them to a 
cooler air. In many instances the marten 
has been known to remain late, for the pur- 
jKise of feeding the young which have been 
slow to leave the nest ; and, as the moulting 
fever does not commonly arise until tlic 
breeding constitution has ended, this does 
not usually produce inconvenience ; but when 
the approach of the moulting constitution is 
felt before the young are able to fly, parental 
fondness yields to febrile excitement, and I 
have known them left to perish in the nest. 
It is easy, then, to imagine how a waim 
summer, by inducing the moulting fever 
early, causes their early departure; while a 
cold season delays them, by retaiding it. 

Jonathan Couch, Esq. - Mao, Nat. Hist. 

* SuUMBUSlON OF THE SWAUI.OW. About 

ten years ago, 1 used to spend some weeks 
yearly at Sunbury, which is one of those 
pleasant villages lying on the Tliarnes, near 
Hampton Court. In the autumn I could 
not help being much amused with those 
myriads of the swallow kind which assem- 
ble in those parts, But what stiuck me 
must was, that, Iroin the tune they began 
to congregate, forsaking the clnmncys and 
houses, they roosted eveiy night in tlie osier- 
beds of the aits of that iivei. Now this re- 
sorting towards that element, at that season 
of the year, seems to give some countenance 
to the northern opinion (sliange as it is) of 
their retiring under water. A Swedish iialii- 
ralist is fcio much persuaded of that fact, that 
lie talks, in his Oalendai of Flora, as fami- 
liarly of the swallow’s going under water in 
the beginning of September, as lie would of 
his poultry going to roost a little befoic sun- 
set * — Natukau Hjstuhy of Selboune; 
KoriEH UY Buowne. 

• C)ur author BecniR atrongly inclined to the doc- 
trine oi the Bubnieisioii of tint uwiiljow tiibo duilug 
winter; hot the tempemtiue of places situnled at 
preat depths helcv thesuiface of the Ininl nnclwatei, 
us sunU-ient ohjeetiun to flio eiicumstaiice of birds 
remaining ia a t(n*pul slate, dminw Uat wiiiter, in aoU- 
tnry caiieius, nr at tin' hot Inm nf deej* lakes, as ninny 
jmthpis have alhnnoa.- It ik an wsubltehcU lact, that 


‘paring for tlieir departure ; these^ upon 

f Toupiuity of Swallows. — A s to swal- 
lows {hirundint’s rii.sficcc') being found in a 
toi[)id st4te (hiuijg the winter m the Isle of 
Wight, 01 any part of this countiy, I never 
heaid any such account worth attending to. 
But a clergyman of an inriuisitive turn assures 
me that, whtni he was a great boy, some work- 
men, in pulling down the battlemeiitB of « 
chinch tower, eaily in the spring, found two 
or thiee swifts {htrundiiies apod€») among 
the rubbish, which were, at first appearance, 
dead ; but, on being carried towards the fim, 
revived. He told me that, out of hU great 
care to preserve them, he put them in a pajieT 
bag, and hung them by the kitchen fire, 
where they weie suffocated. 

Another intelligent person has informed 
me that, while he vvus a schoolboy at Bright- 
helmstone, in Sussex, a great Iraginent of 
the chalk cliff tell down one stormy winter 
on the beach, and that many people found 
swallows among the inbbi.sh; but on my 
(jia*Ktioning him whether he saw any of lho«e 
buds hniiseli,to my no small disappointment 
he answered me ni the negative, but that 
others assured him they did.f 

Natuiiai. IlisToitv OF Selbornk. 

.ill plncfH Bitu.iti'd eif^lily below the auiface of 
the tMilh pu‘ (MiiiBt.inily of the same temperaUirc. 
In Ihew viiu.itiotis, theiefore, the sun can hiue no 
lallueui t* , .Mill vilifit else would call forth tlwi ilo*'- 
niiviit oijf.inw uf lluhi birds into nctioxi ? It i# but 
reasonable to coueludi' that cold, which kept them 
benumbed by its ‘^h'epy torjKir, would evideutly per- 
pelu.ile then slumbers. — Kn. 

•f Th.it a few Hull I my lustances of swalluwa ro* 
iTi.iiuiii;; III this eouiitry, in a State of torpidity, Imvo 
occuiud. llK'rc can be little doubt; but that th«y 
eeneially hybeinato » out of th« question. Uhark* 
I.iieuni ISoimpiiHe, in a letter to the Socrotai-y of tluj 
Litiuffiaii Socicfy, dated from on board the DulawfirCj 
ueai (jihialtir, Maich 20, 1B28, Bny9--^‘A iewdbyi 
af;o, being live hundred miles from tlie ccuMts of l*<»r- 
tuKuband lour hiiiidied ftom tho-se of Afdca, we nt^ro 
agreeably surpiised by the appearance of a ifew B#alw 
lows {hirundo urhica and rustioa.) 'J’hhi, howowcf 
cxtuioiduiaiy, mi|,dit have Ixvn exi>lairied by MB 
easteinly gale, which mitjlit ha\e cut off the owkllowi 
nu^iatin^ IVoiii the main to Madeira, only tw® bun- 
dled mill'® fhstiiiit horn us; but wbat wof Riyfi 
prise in obseiviug «eveial small warblers 
about tho deck and ri^'giug, TlirtO poW 
strangers b(»re soon caught and brouglit to m/' 
These warbleifi wore the sj/hia irvcMimtOT hay^hh'fk 
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tbeir return the ensuing summer^ brought their threads back wkh them^ no way 
damaged i« their colour — which they most certainly would, if, during the winter, 
they had been steeped in water. Yet still (his is a subject on which we must 
suspend onr assent, as Klein, the naturalist, has brought such a number of 
proofs, in defence of his opinion, that swallows are toryiid in winter, a even the 
most incredulous must allow to have some degree ol‘ probability. 


M. 


CH \P. VI, 

THE HUMMING BIRD AND ITS VARIETIES. 

Hav 4NG given some history of the maiincr'i of l}»e most remarkable birds of 

wliich accounts can be obtained, 
1 might now go to a very ex- 
tensive tribe, remarkable for the 
splendour and the variety of 
their plumage ; hiit>tlie descrip- 
tion of the colours of a beautilul 
bird has nothing in it that can 
inform or entertain ; it rather 
excites a longing, which it is 
impossible for words to satisfy. 
There is one species, however, 
that 1 will illustrate the history 
of this class with ; as though 
(he leasf, it will certainly be 
allowed the most beautiful of 
all olhcis. In quadriipedsj the 
smallest animals are noxious, 
ugly, and loathsome. The 
smallest of birds ar<’ (he niosl beautiful, iimoccid, and sportive. Of all those 
that (liifter in (he garden, or paint (he landscape, the 11 l'MMING-BIRD is the most 
delightful to look u])(>n.and (he most moirensive. 

Of this charming little animal there are six or seven varieties, from the siaie 
of a small wren, down to that of a humble-bee. 'Fhe smallest humming-bird 
is about the size of an hazel-imt. 'The featheis on its wings and tail are blaek; 
but those on its body, and under its wings, are of a greenish brown, with a fine 
red cast or gloss, which no silk or velvet can imitate. It lias a small crest on its 
head, green at the bottom, and, as it were, gilded at the top, and which sparkles 
ill the sun like a little star in the middle of its forehead. The bill is black, 
straight, slender, and of the length of a small pin. The larger humming-bird is 
near half as big as the common wren, Snd without a crest on lU head : but, to 
make amends, it is covered, from the throat half way down the belly, with 
changeable crimson-coloured feathers, that, in ditVerent lights, change to a 
variety of beautiful colours, much like an opal. The heads of both are small, 
witli very little round eyes, as black as jet 

It is inconceivable how ranch these add to the high tinishing and beauty of a 
ricli, luxurious, western landscape. As soon as the sun is risen, the humming- 
birds, of different kinds, are seen fluttering about the flowers, without ever 
lighting upon them. Their wings are in such rapid motion, that it is impossible 
to discern their colours, except by their glittering. 'J^hey are never still, but 
continuallv in motion, visiting flower after flower, and piracting its honey, as 
if with a kiss. For this purpose they aie furnished with a forky tongue, that 
enters the cup of the flower, and extracts its nectared tribute : upon this alone 
they subsist. The rapid motion of their wings brings out a humming sound. 
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from whence they have their name ; for whatever divides the air swiftly^ must 
thus produce a murmur/ 

The nests of these birds are not less curious than the rest: they are sus- 
pended in air, at the point of the twigs of an orange, a pomegranate, or « 
citron tree ; sometimes even in houses, if they lind a small and convenient twig 
for the purpose. The female is the architect, while the male goes in quest of 
fnaterials^such as cotton, fine moss, and the fibres of vegetables. Of these 
materials a nest is composed, of about the size of alien's egg cut in two, adrai- 
’tably contrived, and warmly lined with cotton. They lay two eggs at a time, 
and never more, about the size of small peas, and as white as snow, with here 
and tliere a yelluw speck. The male and the female sit upon the nest by turns, 
but the female takes to herself the greatest share. She seldom quits the nest, 
except a few minutes in the morning and evening, when the dew is uuon the 
flowers, and their honey in perfection. During this short interval the male 
takes her place ; for as the egg is so small, the exposing it ever so short a time 
to the weather would be apt to injure its contents; the surface exposed being so* 
great in comparison to the bulk. The time of incubation continues twelve 
days : at the end of which the young ones appear, much about the size of a 
blue-bottle fly. They are at first bare ; by degrees they are covered with 
down ; and, at last, feathers succeed, but less beautiful at first than those of 
the old ones. « 

These birds, on the continent of America, continue to flutter the year round : 
as their food, which is the honey of flowers, never forsakes them in those warm 
latitudes where they are found.t But it is otherwise in the islands of the 
Antilles, where, w hen the winter season approaches, they retire, and, as some 

♦ Suction. — From the circumstance of eccentric Waterton affirms that humming* 
humming-birds irequenting flowers, and birds feed on insects. — R knnik. 
thrusting their needle-formed bills into the t Nidificatiun ani> Foon. — White, in- 
blossoms, as bees and butterflies do their his Natural History of Selborne, says, ^ lii 
suckers (kaustella), it has hastily been con- the season of nidificution, the wildest biuls 
eluded by naturalists, that, like these insects, are comparatively tame.’’ This observation 
they feed on honey. But if such naturalists applies to the humming-bird. ‘^1 lemember,” 
had paused for a moment to consider the says a correspondent of the Magazine of 
form of the bill and the tongue in the tro- Natural History, “ a pair of tliese beautiful 
chilidae, their conclusions would not per- little creatures busily building a nest in thoi. 
haps have been so hasty. The tropin of bianch of an orange-tree, whicli was close to 
insects which feeds on the honey of flowers, the outer side of the ojien piazza of a house 
are beautifully adapted for procuring it by in Spanish Town, Jamaica: in this ajmit- 
suction, which is commonly indispensable, ment, situated on the north side of the house,, 
the honey being in most cases spread thinly the family breakfasted and lunched. 1 spent 
over the surface of the nectary or the ungulae three days there ; and, while taking my 
of the petals, and not in quantities such as meals, had at least an equal treat, in seeing 
it might he drunk like water. Now it is a these smallest of the feathered tribes gaily 
fact, which is^ or may be well known, that and actively employed in their building pro- 
birds have almost no power of suction, lu cess. I have now in my possession a nest of 
consequence of the narrowness and rigidity the bee humming-bird, which 1 removed from, 
of their tongues — as may be seen when they •the end of a mango-tree indica\ 
drink, having to hold up their heads, and which was not a foot above my head, and 
depend upon the weight of the water for close to the door of a dwelling-house. I 
transmitting it into the craw. Nolwdy, as cannot quit this article without speaking of 
far Us we know, has described the humming- the delight that was afforded me, in Jammea, 
bird drinking the honey from flowers in this by seeing liumming-birds feeding on honey, 
manner j and, indeed, its tenacity and gluti- in the florets of the great aloe y^gave mne^ 
nous nature would entirely preclude this* rimna, L.') On the side of a hill upon Sut- 
3uch reasons would dispose us, therefore, to ton's Estate were a considerable uumlier of 
conclude, that the trochilidae do not feed on aloe plants, of which about a dozen were In 
honw, though we did not possess irresistible full blossom. They were spread over a space' 
of the fact, that they feed on insects, of about twenty yards square. The sptkea- 
Wilson, the distinguished author of the bearing bunches of flowers in a thyrsus, lurere 
Atnerlcan Ornithology, found, upon repeated from twelve to fifteen feet high ; on e^h 
dissecHon, that the trochilue colubris had a spike were many hundred flowers, of a bright 
i||jtliutity of insects in its stomach ; and the yellow colour, each flofot of a tubular shaia;^ 
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my, mtiiniie in a torpid state during the severity of that season. At Surinam 
and Jamaica, where they constantly have flowers, these beautiful birds are 
never known to disappear. 

Indians formerly made great use of this pretty bird's plums^e, in adorn- 
ing their belts and head-dress. The children take them in the fields upon rings 


and containing a goo(l>sized drop of honey. 
Such an assemblage of floral splendour was 
in itself most magnificent and striking ; but 
it may be imagined how much the interest 
cause<l by this beautiful exhibition was in- 
creased, by vast numbers of humming-biuls, 
of various species, fluttering at the o])ening 
of the flowers, and di]>piug their bills, first 
into one floret, and then into another — the 
siiii, as usual, shining bright upon their 
varied and beautiful plumage. The long- 
tailed or bird of Paradise humming-bird was 
particularly stiiking, its long featheis waving 
as it darted from one flower to another. I 
was 80 much delighted with this sight, that 
1 visited the spot again in the atteinoon, 
after a very long and fatiguing day’s ride, 
accompanied by my wife, on horseback, when 
we enjoyed the scene before us for moio 
than half an hour. 

In the Natural Ilislury Magazine, there is 
a note furnished by Mr, Rennie, respecting 
tlie food of the humming-bird. Mr. Ronnie 
is of opinion that the Trochilida? do not feed 
on honey, but that their food is insects. 1 
have related what ajipeared to be a fact, in 
proof of the geneial opinion of their eating 
lioney being correct. 1 gathered a bunch of 
tlie floweis of the aloe, but did nut perceive 
any insects in thenn ; and I have known 
several instances of hununing- birds being 
kept alive for some time by feeding them 
with sugar and watei : further, when hiids 
make insects their pie\, it is by a Muldeii 
darting upon them ; whcieas the liumming- 
"blrd is fluttering some seconds at each flower, 
as if employed in sipping honey, rather than 
in catching insects. 

The Red-tiiuoatfh Humming -biud — 
These humming-birds cannot support the 
total deprivation of hcpiid honey for more 
than twelve or fouiieen hours at the most 
and they frequently die fiom this cause in the 
autumn; when, if they have InHjn detained 
by a late biood beyond the proper period of 
their departure, ami the flowers are destroyed 
Vy curly frosts, the elasticity of their wings is 
weakened by the want of nourishment. The 
movements of the bird are no longer executed 
with that velocity which holds it suspended 
over the blossom that contains its food. The 

* Audubon obaervcR, that the humming -biid is 
insectivorous, and that it inseits Us bill into the 
flowers in order to extinct the minute ius<*cts that 
Uvo in their interior, and thus relieves them ftum 
ihciMi snomkis ; and tlmt they also cntch many small 
flics while on the wing. Ho snys, "The ne’ctiir or 
lioucy which they sip fi'om tlie diffeient floweis, being 
of itself insUtfloieiit to support them, Is used more as 
if to allay tlmLr thirst,^’ 


more their want increases, the more their 
powers diminish : they frequently alight, they 
fly less swiftly, they rest themselves op the 
ground, languish, and die. Theit youtig, 
when hatched late in the season, are exposed > 
to this dangt'r, and may frequently he i»et 
with in the autumn perishing in this way. 

The difficulty of obtaining these lieautiful 
birds, without injuring their plumage, has 
given nse to the invention of several difli’- 
i'cnt modes of catching them. Some drown 
them by means of a syringe; others kill 
them with a pistol loaded wuth sand; afld, 
indeed, when very near to them, the explo- 
sion of the powder is sometimes sufficient to 
stun them and bring them to the gitmod- 
It scarcely need be observed, that even the 
very finest shot should not be used in thu 
pursuit of these small birds, for a singlfl 
grain would shatter them, and leave only a 
wreck of their beauties. These plans are but 
ill-adapted to their object, as water injures 
the feathers of the bird, and sand makes it 
full to the ground. 1 have, therefore, had 
recourse to two other mcthoils; I have em- 
ployed with success the net called spider^ 
web, with which I surrounded the shrubs at 
the distance of a foot or two. Tlie bird 
cleaves the air with such rajiidity that it 'haa 
not time to perceive the net, and is thuH 
easily caught. 1 have also made use of 
green gauze, in the shape of a butterfly-net ;* 
but this method requires much patience, and 
can only be employed on plants and small 
shrubs. The person must be carefully con- 
cealed ; for although the bird will approach 
very near, it is not the less distrustful; and if 
any strange object should excite his suspi- 
cion, he quits the flitwer, rises about a foot 
above the plant, remains there perfectly sta- 
tionary, examines the object which disturbs 
him, and when be has ascertained that his 
fear is well-lounded, be utters a cry and diiit 
apjH'ais. To have any degree of success xti 
this pursuit, a little niche must be construct- 
fcd, as low as possible, with plants and sur- 
rounding shrubs, from which the bird may 
be covered with the net, in the same way that 
a butterfly is caught. 

Lastly, having obscrvinl that these birds 
often perched upon the dead branc^s of 
shrubs, and wishing to behold in tKe suii 
and on the living animal, all the beauty nf a 
pluinagt: msplciideut with a thou&and hues, 
the brilliancy of which is tarnished % the 
hand of death, 1 inserted some sm»Il sticks 
into the flowers, upon which they perctierU 
1 had thus for a minute thfl pWasure of 
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smeared with birdlime : they approach the place where the birds are fiyii gf, 
and twirling their rings in the air, so allure them, either by the colour or the 
sound, that the simple little creature comes to rest upon the ring, and is seized. 
They are then instantly killed and gutted, and hung up in the chimney to dry.*^ 


seeing them dait their tongue into the nectar- 
bearing cup, to draw from it a liquor suited 
to the delicacy of their organs. 

This bird places its nest on trees and 
fthmbs: the inside consists of the brown 
down of the sumac, and the outside is covered 
with lichens. The one which I have pre- 
served was on a small branch of the rod 
cedar. The male brings the materials, and 
the female arranges them ; two eggs are laid 
of a si«e proportioned to that of the bird, and 
each parent sits alternately. — M. Vieiulot, 
(Oiv Dorres.) 

• Habits ; Hcokomy. — The best accounts 
of the habits and economy of the hummiiig- 
b'i|ds ore those given by Wilson and Audubon, 
in their histones of the northern or ruby- 
throated humming-bird ; and by Bullock, of 
several species in the islands of Jamaica and 
in Mexico. And from the little we have 
been able to glean from other writers, there 
appears to exist great similarity in their raan- 
iieis. They arc ot a lively and active disposi- 
tion, almost constantly on the wing, and per- 
forming all their motions with great rapidity. 
Their flight is in darts ; and jf is at this 
time, in a brilliant sun,' that the variations of 
their plumage are displayed with the greatest 
advantage. 

•' Each rapid movement jflvcs a lessened dye; 

Like seiilos of burnish'd {fold they dazilm^ show. 

Now Biiik to shadf.! — now like a fuiuaco glow.'* 

But when performing a lengthened flight, 
as during migration, they pass through the 
air in long undulations — raising themselves 
for some distance, and then tailing in a 
curve. When about to feed, or in search of 
a favourite flower, they hover stationaiy, sur- 
veying all around, and suddenly dart off' to 
the object. “ I have often stopped,” says 
Wilsyn, " with pleasure, to observe their 
manosuvres among the blossoms of a trumpet- 
flower. When arrived before a thicket of 
these, that are in ftill bloom, he poises or 
suspends himself on wing, for the space of 
two or three seconds, so steadily, that his 
wings become invisible, or only like a mist.” 
They are also possessed * of boldness and 
familiarity. Wilson has seen them attack 
and teaze the king-bird ; and among them- 
selves they are exceedingly pugnacious ; two 
males seldom meeting on the same bush or 
flower without a battle. In the gardens they 
flutter about without heeding intruders. 

Hie intrepidity and jealousy of*^a dimi- 
nutive Mexican species ( 7\ eyanopaf^on-^ 
MeJrit^n star), according to Mr. Bullock, far 
ex(30i4|) t;be great courage of the northern 


birds. “ When attending their young, they 
attack any bud iiidiscnrniiiately tliat ap- 
proaches their nest. Their motions, when 
under the influence of anger or fear, are very 
violent, and their flights rapid as an arrow. 
The eye cannot follow them ; but the shrill, 
pieicing shriek which they utter on the wing 
may be heard when the bird is invisible, and 
often led to their destruction by pieparing 
me for their approach. They attack the eyes 
of the larger birds ; and their sharp, iieedle- 
hke bill is a tmly formidable weapon in this 
kind of warfare. Nothing can exceed their 
fierceness when one of their own sjiecies in- 
vades their territory dunng the breeding 
season ; under the influence of jealousy they 
become perfect furies ; their throats swell } 
their crests, tails, and wings ex{Hui(l ; they 
fight 111 the air, uttering a shrill noise, till 
one falls exlnwsted to the ground.” 

The desire to possess creatures of such 
beauty in a tamo state has iiuluced persons 
often to try the experiment of keeping them 
in cages, though yet comparatively without 
success. The attempts which have been 
made, however, do not preclude a possibility 
b}’^ jierseverance, of ever bringing them to this 
comitiy. Bullock said that he bad nearly 
seventy in cages— that no biid was ever 
more easily lecoiiciled to its new sitimtion, 
and that by attention they might easily have 
been brought to Euiope. We learn also from 
Azara, Wilson, and other sources, that they 
have been tiequontly kept in their native 
countries, for several months on sugar or 
honey and water, assisted by the insects 
which were attracted by and drowned in the 
sweets ; and Charles Peale, proprietor of the 
Philadelphia Museum, reared two from th« 
nest, which became so tame as to perch on 
Mrs. Peale’s shoulder. 

A mango humming-bird was successfully 
biought to England some years ago. “ A 
young gentleman, a few days before he sailed 
from Jamaica fur England, met with a female 
humining-biid sitting on the nest and eggs j 
and cutting off the twig, he brought altogii- 
ther on board. The bird became sufHcietitly 
tame to suffer herself to be fed on honey and 
water during the passage, and hatched twa 
young ones. The mother, however, did not 
long survive, but the young Were brought to 
England, and continued for some time in |h0 
possession of lauly Hammond. The littlo 
creatures readily took honey from the Ups of 
Lady Hammond ; and though the orie did 
not live long, the other survived for at least 
two months from the time of their atrivaU* 
Sir W. jARnmn.' 
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CHAP. 1. 

BIRDS OF THE CRANE KIND IN GENERAL. 

The progressions of Nature, from one class of beings to another, are always 
by slow and almost imperceptible degrees. She has peopled the woods and 
the fields with a variety of the most beautiful birds ; and^ to leave no part of 
her extensive territories untenanted, she has stocked the waters with its 
feathered inhabitants also: she has taken the same care in providing for the 
wants of her animals in this element, as she has done with respect to those of 
the other; she has used as much precaution to render water-fowl fit for 
swimming, as she did in forming land fowl for flight; she has defended their 
feathers with a natural oil, f ud united their toes by a webbed membrane — by 
which contrivances they have at once security and motion. But between the 
classes of land-birds that shun the water, and of water-fowl that arc made for 
swimming and living on it, she has formed a very numerous tribe of birds, that 
seem to partake of a middle nature; that, with divided toes, seemingly fitted to 
live upon laud, are at the same time fnrni.shed with appetites that chiefly attach 
them to the waters. These epn properly be called neither land-birds nor water- 
fowl, as tliey provide all uieir sustenance from watery places, and yet are 
unqualified to seek it in those depths where it is often found in greatest plenty. 
This class of birds, of the c rane kind, are to be distinguished from others 
rather by their appetites than their conformation. Yet even in this respect they 
seem to be sufficiently discriminated by Nature : as they are to live among the 
waters, yet are incapable of swimming in them, most of them have long legs^ 
fitted for evading in shallow' waters, or long bills proper for groping in them. 

Every bird of this kind, habituated to marshy places, may be known, if not 
by the length of its legs, at least by the scaly surface of lliern. Those who have 
observed the legs of a snipe or a woodeot k, will easily perceive my meaning ; 
aiul how difl’erent the surface of the skin mat covcis them is from that of the 
pigeon or tlic partridge. Most buds of this kind also are bare of feathers half 
w ay up the thigh-- at least, in all of them, above the knee. Their long habits of 
wading in the waters, and having their legs continually in moisture, prevents 
the growth of feathers on those parts ; so that there is a surprising difference 
between the leg of a crane, naked of feathers almost up to the body, and the 
falcon, booted almost to the very toes. 

The bill also is very distinguishable in most of this class. It is, in general, 
longer than that of other birds, and in some finely fluted on every side ; while at 
the point it is possessed of extreme sensibility, and furnished wdth nerves, for 
the better feeling their food at the bottom of marshes, where it cannot be seeii. 
Sc 3 me birds of tliis class are thus fitted with every convenience : they have long 
legs, for wading; long necks, for stooping; long bills, for searching; and 
nervous points, for feeling. Others are not so amply provided for : as some 
have hnig bills, but legs of no great length ; and others have long necks, but 
very short legs. It is a rule which universally bolds, that where the bird’s legs 
are long, the neck is also long in proportion. It would indeed be an ineuxabie 
defect in the bird’s conformation, to be lifted upon stilts above its food, without 
being furnished with an instrument to reach it. 

An this class live upon fish or insects, one or two only excepted : even those 
that are called mtidsuckers, such as the snipe and the woodcock, it is more than 
probable, grope the bottom of marshy jilaces only for such insects as arc 
deposited there by their kind, and live in a vewnicnlar state, in pools and 
plashes, till they take wing, and become flying insects. 

in treating of this class of birds, it will be best to observe the simplest method 
possible : neither to load the memory with numerous distinctions, nor yet 

(U 
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confuse the imagination^ by a total want of arrangement. I will, therefoif\ 
describe some of the largest sorts separately — as in a history of birds, each <d' 
these demands peculiar distinction. The crane, the stork, the Balearic crane, 
the heron, the bittern, with some others, may require a separate history. Some 
particular tribes may next offer, that may very naturally be classed together ; 
and as for all the smaller and least remarkable sorts, they may be grouped into 
one general description,"^ 


* Birds Wasiiinq . — \ great iinmbcr of 
birds are fond of washing their ])lumes, hy 
throwing water over them with their beaks, 
and even dipping their bodies in ponds or 
streams. So universal is this habit, that it 
is taken advantage of on the Continent to 
entrap wild biids hy means of what is called 
an Abrcuvoir. “ Nothing,” says M Beeh- 
stein, “ can bo moie agreeable during the 
hot weather of summer, than the sport ihcrico 
arising, while seated tranquilly under tJie 
shade of thick foliage, h\ the side of a slow- 
nmuing brook. According to the extent of 
the place, a net, from three to six feet long, 
by three or foui feet in width, is extended 
over a rill which has beioi dug expiessly for 
conducting the water of the adjouuug stieam. 
A number of rods, about an inch in dnimeter, 
are stuck in this rill u])on a level with the 
water, where rings are fixed, to pievent the 
net from being wetted — the reinauider of the 
little canal being covered uvei with houghs. 
When the place is well chosen, it will be 
surrounded all day long, tmt paiticuUuly eaily 
in the morning and near sunset, the time for 
beginning to place the net being about the 
middle of July. 

Mr. Knapp mentions the linnet (Lt/iaria 
Linota) as the cleanliest of buds iii this re- 
spect, — since it delights to dabble in tlie 
water, and dress its plumage in every nil 
that runs by ; but we do not think the linnet 
washes more frequently than any of the other 
smaller birds {Sylmco.cd, Vieillot). The lin- 
net, the chaffinch, and all the seed-eating 
birds, indeed, we have remarked to wash less 
frequently than the slender-billed birds {Syl- 
ffiad^S, Vigors), to which washing seems 
almost as necessary as food and air These 
are accordingly among the most frequent 
ca])tures*in the Abreuvoirs, as we learn from 
M. Bechstein : and in water near their haunts 
we see them eveiy day assiduously bathing. 
In confiiieinent, again, they wash much 
oftener than the seed-eaters. A red-breast, 
which we at present possess, will wash at 
any hour of the day or night when he is fur- 
nished with water ; and his feathers are 
scarcely dry before he is eager to renew his 
bath which he would do, if permitted, a 
dozen times a day ; while a goldfinch in a 
neighbouring cage does not caa* about wash- 
ing above once or twice a week. A fine 
blackcap, which is also in our possession, is 
as fund of frequent washing as the 
>'>tlid-brea8t. Mr. Sweet finds that when hU 


more fender birds are allowed to wash as 
often as they would do, paiticulaily in winter, 
it IS apt to prove injurious, ami buinetimca 
fatal. 

“One of the most remarkable propensities 
that manifest themselves in young birds ( says 
the Hoii and Kev W. lleibert,) is the ardent 
desiie of washing themselves, in some spe* 
cies, and of dusting tliemstdves, ’n olheis, aa 
for lust nice in the common wren. This, I 
conceive, must be an inslinclive incitement. 
It is barely possible that the little Wiens 
might bee through the aperture of their 
coveied nest the parents dusting tlieniselves 
on the gioiind in some instances ; but their 
nests are often pUeed vvheie this could not 
he peieeivefhand the desiie is tapially power- 
ful in all individuals. On the olher hand, 
the nests of the ivood-wTcn and many otheis 
which w'ash themselves eageily on tlie fiist 
opjiortumtj that pveseuts itself after they can 
feed themselves, could never have seen the 
like, then nest having been situated under 
the roots of a tree, upon a dry hank in a 
wood. This impulse is, therefore, inspired 
by the (Creator; and it is inspired with a 
foice that in captivity is like unto madness. 
It is very injurious to a nightingale to wash 
in the winter, and it is fatal to it tg do so 
often ; yet the moment a pan of water is put 
into its cage, it rushes into the w'ater and 
soaks ilselt, and then stands shivering the 
very image of chilliness and despair; yet 
will it eagerly repeat the operation, if allowed 
to do so, every day till it dies. Young whm- 
chats, sedge- warblers, wood-wre/,s, yellow 
wrens, &c , as soon as they can feed them- 
selves. if ottered water in a cage, wash with 
similar avidity ; yet if the temperature be 
mucb under and the sun not shining, it 
is sure to kiU them. In the younger birds it 
produces, some hours after, and perhaps the 
next day, a sudden stroke of palsy, by which 
they drop with a scream, having lost the use 
of one or both legs, and often with their 
moiilhs distorted. In this state the general 
health does not seem to be affected ; but if 
both legs are paralyzed, they must sotm 
perish. At a little more adv.inced age, the 
consequence of a single washing in cool 
weather is epileptic fits, which arc repeated 
at shorter intervals till they occasion death. 
In a state of liberty the bird would dry itself 
quickly, by rubbinj^ against the leaves and 
by very active motion, in the same manner 
as the wrens, by ueruetual activitv 
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There is sometlilng exfraordiriary in the diiVorent accounfs we liave ul 
hud’s size and (hiuensions. VVillughhy an i 
Penruuit make the Crane from live to six 
feet from llie tif> to the tail ; otlie: 

aeroiHils say (liat it is ahove five f< ef ; 

ami others (hat Jt is as tall as a man. 'idle 
(,’rane, takin;^^ its dnnensums iroin Hiisson, is 
e\ar,lly three feet four nieiies Irorn (lu* tip to 
the (ail, and tonr fe(‘l fiosn (he h<*ad to the 
toe. It IS a talk sh nder kird, with a lon^ 


neek and hnij; !* The (op of tin* litml 

is coviocvi hl.u k hsistles, and tin l;aek 
of it is Laid and r d, uhieh snfln aaitly distin 
j;;n!sli ilm, hiid h/an (he stoik.to wlmdi it 
Ls vi'ry neail) alked in st/a* and iimire. 'The 
fdn!na;;e, in ^em lal, is ash eolouia'd ; and 
there aie two larj^e tufts oi ie.*lliei.->, that 
Hjirinj^ from the |»nnon oi eai h v\)ni(; ila si* 
ht'iir a rest'inhlauee (o luur, ami aie ImeK 
enrled at the <'iids, \’ihi(h (in* hnai has (he 
povver ol' ereetin^' and depressing a( ph a- 
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ieveivst fiost. of wlurh the least aitaelk WvmiM 
killthcMti in cdrifinenient ; ami. . when 

birds have oiipuiti.mhes o( washiii;.^ alu.jjs 
at hand, lln\ chouse the must l.iVinn.il-it* 
nimrients In a c't;e ;t is iieces*-ai) to 
such IhhIm tin ii vv.Uei in a veiy nanua- 
mouihed (ount.iia, lo pieveut their killing.!; 
themselves hy wMsliin^ I'liey will lepeat it 
with e([ual ea^enii'ss, if not jm'vented, until 
they di**, so ^^ron^; is the inward impulse. 1 
think the desue of Wi(,shiu^ helun^s most 
strongly to the birds which migiate to hottei 
chmati's lu winter — tliat et dusting to those 
which vemaih Vvdh us ; a suhsttliitioii wise 
ns all tlie disjieiisatious of the (aeator; for if 
the little wveii in wintci weie lo wash in cool 
water instead of dusting, it must perish fiom 
the chill.” 

The largest birds of pu*y arc no less fond 
of W’ashiiig, tliough they caie so little for 
water to drink tlnit it Inis been eiroiieously 
asserted they never diink “ Wliat I ob- 
served,” sHVb the Abbe Spallanzani, “ is-, that 
eaglcH, when left even tor seveial months with- 
out watir, did not suHer the smallest inconve- 
nience from the want of it , but when they 
wc'rc supplied with water, they not on’} got 
into the ve.ssel and sprinkled their featheis 
like other birds, but repeatedly dipped llieir 
lieak, then raised their head m tlie inannei 
of common fowls, and swallowed what thi'y 
had taken up : hence it is evident that they 


dunk I oi ! be e,!;.’u’ U w ,is 
the w.Uei in .i hll^eve''StI oll'eiiue hi ii 
alteii’ptv dunk, the vesstl was ^uu* lo lie 
O' e. ; n ,’ed.'’ 

hi 1^-ukN {)f lalconry, Jilso, directions are 
gneii jf<ii fiunislung tlie hiids VMth water to 
Isitlie * II<»\ mg weaned yom hawk." sn}'^ 

I’lughlu, fiom hei ranuigeiiess, she being 
b')tli wavs lined, tliuiougb!} leclainied, amt 
likewise in good casi , ofh-i liei siune water to 
luillie beiself m, in a basin vvbeu in si e ma v 
stand np to tlie tbiphs choosing a teinpei.itv 
cle.ir day foi that pm pose, llavmg lured 
3 our hawk, and lewaided her witli warm 
uuat, in (he moiuing carry her lo some 
h.iuk, and there hold hei in the sun till she 
hath endued her goige, taking od' liei hood, 
that she may preen and pick herM'lf. that 
being done, hood li'T again and set her near 
the li.isiii, and takmg off jiei liood. let her 
haihe as long as she pleases ; aflei tliis take 
Jrer up, and let hi i ]uek lieiself as before, and 
tlun reed hei 11 Oie lefu.ses tire hasin to 
bathe in, show lier some small liver nr brook 
foi that pinpcse. Ky this use of bathing she 
gams sliength and a shaip aj'petite, and 
tlu'ieby giowf bold ; but that ria 3 f wheieili 
she ballieth give her no waslud meat, jf 
you would make yoiu' ialcoii upwaids, the 
nent day after she hath bathed gt't on horse- 
back, eitlicr ill the morning or evening, and 
chouse out some field wheieiu are no rook# 
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sure, Gesner says that these feathers, in his time, used to be set in gold, arid 
worn as ornaments in caps.^ 

Such are the dimensions of a bird, concerning which, not to mention modern 
times, there have been more fables propagated than of any other. 

1^)6 crane is a very social bird, and thi y are seldom st;en alone. Their usual 
method of flying or sitting is in flocks of fifty or sixty together ; and while a part 
feed, the rest stand like sentinels upon duty. The fable of their supporting 
their aged parents may have arisen from their strict connubial aflecHon. 

However this may be, the crane is a wandering, sociable bird, that, for the 
most part, subsists upon vegetables; and is known in every country of Europe 
except our own. There is no part of the woild, says Beloriious, where the tields 
are cultivated, that the crane does not come in with the husbandman for a share 
in the harvest. As they are birds of passage, they are seen to depart and return 
regularly at those seasons when their provision invites or repels them. 

Our own country is free from their visits ; not but that they were formerly 
known in this island, and held in great estimation, for the delicacy of their flesh : 
there was even a penalty upon such as destroyed their eggs; but, at present, 
th^ never go so far out of their way. 

The cold arctic region seems to be this bird’s favourite abode. 71iev come 
down into the more southern parts of Europe rather as visitants than inhabit- 
ants : yet it is not well known in what manner they portion f)ut tlieir time to 
the dilVerent parts of the world. The migrations of the iieldTare or thrush are 
obvious and well known ; they go northward or southward in one simple track ; 
when their food fails them here, they have but one region to go to. But it is 
otherwise with the crane ; he changes place, like a wanderer : he spends the 
autumn m Europe ; he then flies oil, probably to some more southern climate, to 
enjoy a part of the winter ; returns to Europe in the spring ; crosses np to the 
north in summer * visits those lakes that are never dry ; and then comes down 
again, to make depredations iifion our cultivated grounds, in autumn. 

In these journeys it is aimizing to conceive the heights to which they ascend 
when they fly. Their note is the loudest of all other birds ; and that is oi'ten 
heard in the clouds w hen the bird itself is entirely unseen. As it is light for its 
size, anrl spreads a large expanse of wing, it is capable of floating at the greatest 
height where the air is lightest; and as it seenres its safety, and is entirely out 
of the reach of man, it flies in tracts which w ould be too fatiguing for any other 

or pigeons; then take your lure well gar- seems to finish the woik began by the jackal 
iiibhed on both sides, and having unhooded and vulture — they clearing away the flesh ot* 
your hawk, give her a bit or two on the hue, animals, and these birds lemoving tlie hones, 
then hood her ; afterw aids go leisurely against and swallowing them entiie. They some> 
the wind, then unhood her, and before she times feed on fish ; and one of them will 
hate or find any check m her eye, whistle her generally devour as much as would serve four 
off from your fist fair and softly.” — Hahits men. On opening the body of a gigantic 
OF Birds. crane, a land-toriuise ten inches lung, and a 

large black male cat, weie found entire within 

* The Gigantic Crane. — This is a very it : the iormer in the craw, and the latter in 
large species, which belongs to the fct oik genus, the stomach. Being altogether undaunted 
measuring, fiom tip to tip of the wings, at the sight of mauKind, they are soon leu- 
iieaily fifteen feet. The bill is of vast size, dered familiar; and when fish or other food 
nearly triangular, and sixteen inches round are thrown to them, they catch them very 
at the base. The legs and half the thighs nimbly, and immediately swallow them whole, 
are naked, and the naked jiarts are full three The gigantic cranes arc believed by th© 
feet in length. This bud is an inhabitant of Indians to be animated by the souls of the 
Bengal and Cidcutta, and is sometimes found Biahmins, and consetiuently to be mvulnera- 
on the coast of Guinea. It arrives in the ble. Mr. Jves, m attempting to kill soiihi of 
internal parts of Bengal before the period of them with his gun, missed nis shot several 
the rains, and retires as soon as the dry sea- times, which the by^standers observed with 
son commences. Its aspect is filthy and dis- the greatest satisfaction, telling him triumph- 
gusting; yet it is one of the most useful antly that he might shoot at them as long as 
birds of these countries, in clearing them of he pleased, but he never would be able iokiU 
snakes and noxious reptiles and insects. It them. 
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birds to move forward in.^ In these aerial journey!?, though unseen themselves, 
they have the distinctest vision of every object below. They govern and direct 
their flight by their cries ; and exhort each other to proceed or to descend when 
a fit opportunity offers for depredation. 


• MicniATiON OF Bihds. — No subject 
connected with natural history is so inteiest- 
iiig, 01 has been so much the topic of medi- 
tation, as the periodical migration of the 
featheied race ; these instinctive phenomena 
have been observed in all ages, and in all 
ag(is have alike led the mind up to that 
Almighty Power, which, impelling tlie birds 
of ihe air “ horn zone to zone, gunles through 
the boiiuiUess sky their certain flight.” The 
sages of old, as well as the scientific of the 
present day, liave eipmlly considereil the sub- 
ject to he worthy their especial attention 

The migration of birds is twofold, north- 
wards and southwards ; or, in other words, 
there is, in our latitudes at least, a periodical 
ebl) an<l tide of spring and winter visiters. 

When the daisy, and the cowslip, and the 
violet, “ and lad)e-sniocks, all silver white,” 
enamel oui meadows, a multitude of buds, 
whose Voices tell of spiiiig, appear, new- 
spiutig as it weie into existence. Giadually, 
With the advance of the season, hav lin y 
been working their waj tioni the logions of 
the south, where, during our fro/eii w'lnter, 
they have enjoyed foocl and warmth . hut 
tliey are still our birds, for here they huild 
their nests and rear their young, and leturn, 
many at least, year after year, to tluui old 
and well-tried haunts. Our suininer buds of 
passage are mostly msectivoious, or livo upon 
that kind of tood which tliey find it impos- 
sible to procure during the seventies ot win- 
ter ] in addition to which, they are incapable 
of sustaiuiiig a low degree of temperature ; 
hence the necessity of their seeking not only 
a region where then wants may be supjdiod, 
hut a latitude the temperatuie of which shall 
he, while the} remain there, congenial to 
their nature. There is one singulai fact, 
connected with the airival of our welcome 
visiters, not easy to account for ; it is this — 
the males appear in our woodlands seveial 
days, sometimes a week or two, before the 
females join them ; and it would seem as if 
they came to look out for a fit spot, deep 
glen or hawthorn hedge, to which to invite 
their expected males ; lor their notes of call 
are heard in every diiection. Of this fact 
the bird-catchers aie well aware, and prepare 
their traps accordingly ; and it is often the 
fate of the nightingale to be snared on hi.'* 
first arrival, and to Ih^ destined to lead a life, 
short, indeed, of miserable captivity. Besides 
the nightingale, the black-cap, the gardeu- 
wathler, the white-throat, the willow-wrens, 
the wheatear, the swallow, the cuckoo, “ dar- 
ling of the spring,” and many more, whose 
mingled voices swell great nature’s hymn of 
praise to the God of seasons, are in the list 


of our periodical visiters All these are 
mainly insectivorous We shall, however, 
notice two birds particulaily, which are not 
insectivorous, but which yet visit our lati- 
tudes in spring. And fiist, the stoik (Ciro- 
nia alha ') — “ the stoik m the heaven knoweih 
her appointed times.” This bird, though 
seldom visiting the British isles, and never 
breeding witli us, is one of the migratoiy 
tribe, too remarkable to be passed over. Hol- 
land is its favuuiite summer lesideiice, but 
some paits of Fiance, Crermany, and Sweden, 
are also favoured with its piesence. 

The stoi k belongs to the famil} of artleidtE^ 
a group distinguished by their peculiar adap- 
tation for the marshes imd swamps they 
inhabit, having the bill, neck, and legs, 
elongated, ho as to enable them to wade m 
pursuit of their tood, which consists of fishes 
and aquatic reptiles, the whole structure of 
the body being modified accordingly. The 
gentle and social disposition of this bird, 
conjoined with its utility, has caused it to be 
regarded iii all ages and countries with pe«u- 
liar comjdacenc} In ancient Kgypt it held 
the iu‘xt place to the sacied ibis; and in 
many parts ol Afiica and the East is still 
regaided with reverence. 

in the niontli of Marcli, or beginning of 
.\piil, the stork arrives in small bands or 
flocks m Holland, wheie it universally meets 
with a kind and hosjntable reception ; return- 
ing yeai utter }t'ar to the same town, and the 
.same clumiie}-top, it reoccupies its deserted 
nest ; and the gladness these birds manliest 
in again taking possession of their dwelling, 
“ and the attachment wluch they testify to- 
waids their benevolent host.s, are familiar ifi 
the mouths ol evei) one.” Nor is the stork 
less remarkable foi its afleclloa towards its 
young; and the story is well known of a 
female, which, during the conflagiation at 
Delft, chose rather to peiish with her young 
than abandon them to then fate. Incuba- 
tion and the leaniig of the young being over 
by August, the stoik, iii the eail} part of that 
month, piepares foi its departure. The north 
of Africa, and especially Egyjit, are the places 
of its winter sojouiniiig, for there the marshes 
are unfrozen, its IuimI is in abundance, and 
the climate is congenial. Previous to setting 
out on then any jouuiey, multitudes assemble 
fiom the sunouiuhiig «liBtricts, chattering 
with their bills, as if in consultation. On 
the appointed night (a period which appears 
to be uuivtrsally chosen by the migratory 
tribes), they mount into the higher rt^giuns 
of the air, an I sail away southwavda to their 
destined haven. 
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As they rise but heavily, they arc very shy birds, and teldom let the fowler 
Pfjproacli them. Their depredations are nsnally made in the darkest nights; at 
vhich time tht\v enter a field of corn, and trample it down, as if it had been 
crossed over by a regiment of men. On other occasions, they choose some 
extensive, solitarj marsh, where they range themselves all day, as if they were 
in deliberation ; and not having that grain which is most to their appetites, wade 
the marshes for inserts and other tood, which they can procure with less danger. 

In general it is a peaceful bird, both in its own society, and with respect to 
those of the forest. Thongli so large in appearance, a little falcon pursues and 
often disables it. The method is, with those who are fond of hawking, to fly 
several hawks together against it; wldi h the cram* endeavours to avoid, by 
filing up perficndicularly, till the air becomes too thm to sujiport it any higher. 
'I no hawk, however, still bears it company ; and thnugli less lifted for floating 
in so thin a medium, vet, possessed of greater rapidity, it still gams the aseen- 
dancY. Th(‘y both often rise out of sight; but soon the spectator, who keeps 
his e>e fixed above, perceives them, like two specks, beginning to appc'ar: tliey 
gather on his eye for ix little sjuice, and shortly alter eorne tumbling perpendi- 
eulaily together, witli grt*at animosity on the suit* of the hawk, and a loud 
screaming on that of the crane. Tims diiven to extremity, and unalile to fly, 
the ()oor animal throws ilsell upon its back, and, in that situation, makes a most 
desptTcite didenee, till the sjioitsinau coming up, generally jmts an end to the 
contest witli its life. 

It vvas once the liarbaroiis eustoni (o breed up cranes to be thus baited; and 
young ones were taken from the nest to b(‘ (laioed up for this cruel diversion, 
it is an animal easily (arned ; ami, if we tan liclieve Alliertns Magnus, has a 
particular utl’eetioii for man. 'This (|ualil\, howt“V(‘r, was not .sutlicient to guard 
it^Vom being made the victim (d his fierce amus^mumls, I'he female, which is 
easily distingui.slied Irom tiie inahy bv not being bald behind as he is, never lays 
above two eggs at a time; being like those t>f a goose, but of a bluish colour. 
The young ones are soon lit to ll\ , and then the panoits forsake them to shill 
for tliemseives ; hot, before this time, llu^y are led forlli to the ])laces whore 
their food is most easily found I'liongh vtd unfledged, they run vvifh sm li 
swiftness tiiat a man cannot easily overtake' (In m. \V e art* told that, as they 
grovx old, their plnmagt* becomes darktr; and, as a ])ro(>f of their longevit}, 
Aldrovandus assures us that a friend (»f his kept one iauu‘ for abovt* forty years. 

W^liatever may have beiii the dis[)()si(ion of fhe gieal, the vulgar of evimy 
country to tliis day bear the crane a com|)assionate legard. It is ptissible, the 
ancient prejudiees in its favour, which oiu e having bt‘en filanted are eradici.led 
Imtslowlv, may stdl continue to ope rate. Jii some t'ountries, it is ('onsidert‘d 
as a heinous ufVeiice to kill a craiu* ; and though the legislature declmes to 
]>nnish, }et tlie jif'ople do not fail to resent, tin* injury.^ I'he crane, they, in 
some nieasuie, consider as tlie projihet ot the sea.son ; upon its approach or 
delav they legulate the pt riods of tlu'ir rural et'onomy. If tlu'ir favourite bird 
eonies early in the season, th(‘y I'Kpert a plentiful summer; if he is slow in his 
visits, they then prepaie for an unfavourable spring. \\ liatever wisdom there 
may be in despising the prejudices of the vulgar, iheie is but little lu eoiidemn- 
nig them. They have generally had their origin in good motives ; ami it should 
never be our endeavours to sujipress any teiidei emotions of fiiendshi]) or ])ity 
m those hard breasts lliat are, in general, unsiisceiitible of either.j* 


^ Tiik Cuanm in Tiiiivi'iy. — Fiom the 
of Lculy Maiy VVuitley Montague, we 
U'iiin that they .11 c so imieh under the piolec* 
tion oi ilu* authonties ut Cuiistantiiiople, thrit 
tluy Me:>tle on tlic ground 311 the streets of 
that city. The Mahometans call the stoik 
yie/er/e; juirl it is nearly as sacied among 
the in as tin* ibis veas among the ancient 
higvptians Iti ancient Thessely, the penalty 
et death was annexed to the uiuKler of any 


one of these hiids — so precious wore they 
to tliat countiy loi thou destiuetion of the 
seii)ent laee. Among the Moois they owe 
then secuiity to ji religious feeling; tor that 
people behove tliat, at theprayei of Maliomet, 
(Tod Iranstoinsed into these hnds a troop of 
Arabs who were, lobbiiig the pilgrims of 
Meeca. 

t Adjutant Biun.— Nothing tends mere 
to diveisify the scenery of India from that of 
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Engiamlj than the number of a^ljiitants 
(laigc birds of the stork siH*cies, the Artlva 
argala), which are behold in all parts of 
the presidency and military stations. They 
do not fretpiont tht? native jiail of Calcutta, 
nor the dwelling's of the natives ^enerall), 
so much as they do the residences of Ku- 
ropeaus, as ue<u the latter (beiuf^ carnno- 
rons) they find a gieatei sujiply of food 
than they possiM) can do aronud tfie habita- 
tions of tin* funnel, wliose diet is ])uncip»dly 
conii>osed of vi jgotahle product ions and milk. 
They stann to oMiteitaiii no li .u of injmy tiuin 
the natives, as they will not Hlc at then ap- 
prouich, 1101 exhibit tlie least symptom'’ of 
alarm if suiionnded by tlunn ; hut it a Kuro- 
l»eaii conies neai , tliey inmiediufely letreat to 
a ^lealei distance, and will not suHi'r Imn to 
appioach aiiytliin^ like so neai rs tlie reitivey 
do. This may in a gre.it measure he owin^ 
ti) tin many tin ks whieli Isuiojjoans a.m ac- 
customed to [)la\ on their voi.icity, Kvery 
inoining; seveial of these birds sl.itioii Diem- 
solvos near to tin* CNu/K-ioorn do(t! s, U‘a<ly to 
seue tlui oilal vvbn h ina) be Ihiown o'lt by 
the cooks : and in. mi luiious battles tal.e 
place in the couise v)t the mmnin/r bn tli> 
jiossos.sioii ol liones, nnd olboi spues wi.edi 
may (Tcasienally pn'senl tbemselves lu then 
Walehtul eyes Then bt aks aie veiy lo.ijg 
and thick, and they possess igieat strength ii. 
Iheni. V\'lien they aie fighting the (bopping 
of lliL'ii bills and tluttenng oi ilunr \Miigs aie 
tlu‘ signals to waiting kites and ciou'', nuin- 
beis of winch immediately sunound tliem , 
and one <'f these active and yig.lant sj.ic- 
talors Will commonly .uail bunself of tlu* 
dispute of' tin* quaiullii g ad|ut.uiis to cany 
off the piizi^ bn wlueh they aie coi tt'iiding. 
The ciows aie aiioiit the si/e of an Kuglish 
jackdnw, and veiy nunn lous iii eveiy ji.iit of 
Eengal. They aie to he loiaid by huiuheds 
around all the houses of Kuiopeaiis, imd aie 
tiMi tunes moie active, vigilant, annoying, and 
crafty, than any birds we have in England. 
JNothing to which thiyy can have access is 
safe lium their marauding attacks, I lost 
many small articles fiom then yntleiing dis- 
position. I liave seen them oftentinies lly 
into tJie room, and take oil a slice or two of 
bread and huttei,oi anything else that might 
he, left in tlie hall, aftei the dinner or tvni 
party had just iisen fioni table. Sometimes 
a number of ciows will beset an adjutant, 
and torment him exceedingly. At Ungih, 
the poor bud, (lUiie weaned out by thiir 


impertinent attacks, suddenly makes a slurt, 
and catching hold of one of their number, 
swallows it instantly, when the other crows 
set lip such a cawing as to disturb tlie whole 
neighhouihood. This 1 have witnessed nioie 
than once. 

One of the tricks practised on tlie adjutants 
by Ktiropeaiis is this: — a Luge bone is tied 
to lialt a brick or large stone, at the distance 
of abrmi tliree teet, wlieii the hone and its 
comii.mion are thrown out to the birds, one 
of w'huh seizes the bait, and greedily swal- 
lows if The cunsecpience is, that the stone 
hangs dangling liom its beak, until the bird, 
miable to shake it off, rather than disgorge 
the hone, gives it a throw up^vaids, and swal- 
lows it also It is said that m a few minutes 
the ]>ow'eihil chyle of the stomach destroys 
the stung, wlien the stone or buck is cast 
out .igain. 

(nuei.illy sperikmg. the adjutants are 
ticated with much kindness, being viewed 
as gicat heueiactois to man. in removing the 
im[mnties and oHiil which would otheiwise 
soon taint the an, and breed disease. In 
fact, il one of these Imds receui's a hurt, it 
is ‘Mietully attended to, and, when lecoveied, 
p> ' nutted to go at hirgis By an ancient law 
o{ liengal, a heavy penalty is attaihed to tMl 
k.liuig ot one of them Two great reasons 
why they me moie atiaid of a Kuiopeau than 
ot a ii.itive, aie to he found in tlie native 
indoleiiee of the Hindoo and the influence of 
lus lehgion, winch leads ban to siijipose tluit 
the spiiiTs of his fatheis dwell in the bodies 
<»f file animals, buds, insects, and lejitiles 
. K'und Imn, and that his own soul will, by 
and hv . hi tiaiisinigiated into the hody^ of 
some sutli eieatiue Thus, my native boy 
refused to kill a ]ioisonoiis leptile, when I 
desired h.m to do so, saying, “ My father is 
dead, and my mothei is dead alsoj and 1 do 
not know hut it is one of tlum 

1 > was not long nih'rvvanls that a lieautiful 
nnlk-wbue kitven, of the imicli admiual Per- 
sian bleed, which had been piesented to me 
by Clapt. Ciouch. was seized as it lay basking 
in the veiaiida by one of these voracious 
buds, and iust.uitly swallowed, to the great 
rvgu't of the voung folks, w'ho weie remark- 
ably attached to it Notwithstanding these 
predatoiy acts, we consideied the adjutants 
as gieat fu nefactors in consuming the refuse 
of the yards, winch, in that hot climate, 
would otheiwise become an intulerable nui- 
sance. — Si v'liivM, 
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CHAP. Ilf. 

THE STORK. 


If we rejjfard the Stork externally only, we shall be very apt to confound il 
with the crane. It is of 
the same size ; it has the 
same lorination cis to the 
bill, neck, and 

body, except tJjat it is 
something^ more corpu- 
lent, Its difl'erences arc 
but very slight ; such as 
tlie colour, which in tlu‘ 
crane is ash and black, 
but in the stork is white 
and brown. The nails 
of the toes of the stork 
also are very peculiar ; 
not being clawed like 
Ujl^se of other birds, but 
flat like the nails of a 
man. 

'lliese, however, are 
but very slight diflVr- 
ences; and its true distinctions are to be taken rather from its manners than its 
form. I’hc crane has a loud, piercing voice; the stork is silent, and produces 
no other noise than the cla(-king of its under chap against the upper : the crane 
has a strange convolution of the windpipe through the breast-bone ; the stork's 
is formed in the usual manner: the (‘rane feeds mostly upon vegetables and 
grain ; the stork press entirely upon frogs, iishes, birds, and serpents: the crane 
avoids towns and populous places ; the st«)rk livCvS always in or nt;ar them ; the 
crane lajs but two eggs, and the stork generally four. These are distinctions 
fully Nutlicient to rnaik the species, notwithstanding the similitude of their. form. 

Storks are birds of passage, like the former; but it is hard to say whence they 
come or whither they go \Mien they witlidraw from Europe, they all assemble 
on a particular day, and never leave one of their company behind them. They 
take their flight in the night; which is the reason the way they go has never 
been observed. They generally return into Europe in the middle of March, 
and make their nests on the tops of chimneys and nonses as well as of high 
trees. The females lay from Uvo to four eggs, of the size and colour of those 
of geese; and the male and female sit upon them by turns. They are a month 
in hatcliing ; and when their young are excluded, they are particularly solicitous 
for their safety. 

As the food of these birds consists in a great measure of frogs and serpents, 
it is noi to be wondered at that diilerent nations have paid them a particular 
veneration.* There is an opinion that it will only live in a republic ; and that 

* Storks —These birds have in all ages mildness of their temper, tnc harmlessauss of 
been n-gaided witb peculiar favour — in some their habits, and the moral virtues with which 
countries amounting almost to veneration — imagination has delighted to invest them. 
I^artly on account o<‘ the services whiflii they Among the ancient Kgj'^ptians, the stork was 
perlorm in the destriction of noxious animals regarded with a reverence inierior only to that 
and in removing jimpnntieK horn the surface which, for similar causes, was paid to the 
of the earth, and partly on account of the sacred Ibis, considered, and with some show 
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atory of itji filial piety, first falsely propagated of the crane, has in part been 
ascribed to the stork. But it is not in republics alone that the stork is seen to 
reside, as there are few towns on the Continent, in low, marshy situations, but 
have the stork as an inmate among them ; as well the despotic princes of Ger 
many, as the little republics of Italy 

Tlip stork seems a general favourite even among the moderns ; but with the 
ancient Egyptians their regard was carried even to adoration. This enlightened 
people, wdio worshipped the Deity in his creatures, paid divine honours to the 
ibis, as is universally known- It has been usually supposed that the ancient 
ibis IS (he same with (hat wliich goes at present by the same name ; — 'a bird of 
the stork kind, of about the size of a curlew, all over black, with a bill very 
tlnck in the beginning, but ending in a point, for the better seizing its prey, 
which is caterpillars, locusts, and serpents. But, however useful the modern 
ibis may be in ridding Bgypt, where it resides, of the vermin and venomous 
animals that infest it, yet it is iiiiich doubted wln tlier this be the same ibis to 
which the ancients paid their adoration. INI ail let, (lie French consul at Cairo, 
observes, that it is very hard to determine what bird the ancient ibis certainly 
was, because there are cranes, storks, hawks, kites, and falcons, that are all 
equal enemies to serpents, and devour a vast number. He further adds, that, 
in the month of iVlay, when the winds begin to blow from the internal parts of 
Africa, tle n* are sevtual sorts of birds that come down from Upper Egjpt, from 
whence they are driven by the rains,, in search of a better habitation, and that 
it is then they do this country such signal services. Nor does the figure of this 
bird, hierogl) }dnca!l\ represented on their pillars, mark it sutlicienlly to make 
the distinction Besides, the motlern ibis is not peculiar to bjg>pt, as it Is to be 
seen but at <,crtaiii seasons of the year, wht ieas we are informed by Pliny tl»t 
this bird was seen no where else. It is thought, therefore, that the true 
ibis is a bird of (h<‘ vulture kind, descrdicd above, and called by some the 
c-apon of Pharaoh, which not oidy is a devourer of serpents, but vvill follow the 


ot reason, as one of the tutelary divinities ol 
the land. The same feeling is piwalent in 
many parts of \fru'a and the K<vst ; and even 
in Switzerland and in Holland something 
like superstition seems to mingle, in the 
triindH of the common people, with Ihe hospi- 
table kindness wkuli a strong conviction of 
its utility dnsposes them to evince towards 
this favuuiite bird In the latter /*ouatiy, 
more pailicularly, llie piotecnoii which is ac- 
cortled to it IS no more than it fuuly deserves, 
as the nncoiiscious instiumeiit by which tlie 
dikes and marshes are lelieverl fioiii a large 
portion of the iuounous cpraniity of reptiles 
engendered by the humidity and fertility of 
the soil. On the other hand, the white stork 
appears to be influenced liy the .same Inendly 
feeling towards man- Undismayed by his 
pi'esence, it builds its nest upon the house- 
top, or on the summits ol the loftiest trees iii 
the immediate neighbouiliood of the most 
frequented places It stalks perfectly at its 
case along the busy street.s of the most 
crowded (own ; and seeks its fowl on the 
bonks of rivers, or in feus in close vicinity to 
his abode. In mmieious parts of Holland, 
its nest, built on the chimney-top, remauis 
undisturbed for many succeeding years, and 
the owneirs constantly return with unerring 
sagacity to the well-known spot. The joy 
which they manifest on again taking pos- 
aemion of their deserted dwellings, and the 
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attachment which they testify towaids their 
benevolent hosts, are familial in the rnuntha 
ot every one.— Zoological Society’s Gah- 

UbNS. 

* Tire Storks in Glrjiany. — In Lower 
Geimaiiy there is a singular belief concerning 
the storks (abus, as the Low Geimaiis call 
them), which build on the ridges of the 
thatched houses in the Hat and marshy parts 
ot Germany. It n», that they pay the master 
of the house for leave to build then nests on 
his roof: the tirst year they pa} a quill fea- 
ther, some say cut into a pen ; the second, 
an egg; and the third year, a young one; 
tlie fourth yeai they begin with the leather 
again, and so on as 'long as the same pair 
continue to build on the houst\ These pay- 
ments they lay on live dunghill, which staii^ 
before what the Germans call the long door, 
like our barn dooi ; the bain and dwelling- 
house are under the same roof, the door tor 
the family is at the side. 

This 1 was assuied was the fact by several, 
but 1 could find none who had seen it, they 
only knew somebody who had a nest and had 
been paid. They think it a sign of good 
luck to have a nest , and, therefore, as soon 
as they see a oair of storks flying alwut, they 
collect straw, &c., for them to make their 
nest With. — Magazine ok Natuhal His- 

TOIIY. 
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caravans that go to Mecca, to feed upon the offal of the animals that are killed 


on the journey.^ 

* The Sa.orbd Ibis {Ibis relif^iosay — It 
is but within the last few years that this 
bird, 80 celebrated among the ancients, and 
held in sych reverence by the Kgyiitiaiis, has 
become identified ; naturalists having long 
mistaken others, entirely difierent, lor tliat 
which was once so well known as the most 
sacred of all sacred animals. The ibis was a 
bird to which the ancient Egyptians rendered 
religious homage ; it was reaied with solici- 
tude in their temples, “ wandered unmolested 
through their towns, and its murderer, al- 
though he had involuntarily become so, was 
punished with death.” The most exalted 
virtues were attributed to it, and after its 
death it was embalmed with all the honouis 
and n'Spect which children were accustomed 
to pay to a deceased parent ; nay, it was the 
guardian of the sacred land, and the gods 
would have assumed its figuiehad they dwelt 
on earth — Mercury having indeed taken it 
upon himself when he came to instruct man- 
kind. Many other stories, ecpially ahsiiid, 
were told and credited by tliat astonishing 
|)Qpple, who are a, marked illustration ot the 
pitch to which extensive attainments in the 
arts may be cained, while the greatest iguo- 
ance may pievail as to the knowletlge of the 
true and living God. 

Although well-pieservcd mununies of this 
bird are to be met with in abundance, they 
appear, if not to liave escaped the obseivatioii 
of naturalists, at all events to have been exa- 
mined without much jienetratum , and even 
Blumenbach, the celelnated physiologist of 
Germany, who examined the bones of the 
true ibis, in a mummy at l<ondon, considi-red 
them as belonging to the tantalus ibis, a bird 
as large as a stork, and with a similar kind 
of beak ; thus falling into the uinversiil error. 
The individual to whom the merit ot break- 
ing through this popular erioi is due, is the 
traveller liiuce, who used his own eyes, and 
exeicised his own judgment. He at once 
recognised the true ibis as one which at the 
present day abounds on the hanks of the Nile, 
and is known there by the name of Ahoii- 
Hannes, or Father John. This Imd, he tells 
us, appeared ffi him the same “ as that which 
the mummy-pitchers contained while the 
tantalus ibis of LiniiEBus, or white ibis of 
Buffoii, was there unknown or extremely rare, 
so that he never even saw it. The various 
sculptured figun-s of tlie sacrerl ibis, which 
are still preserved upon the relics of antiijuity, 
Egyptian, Greek, and Bornan, ai^* sufficient 
to confinn his opinion, independent of the 
actual rehes of the bird in question. At a 
aubseipient period, the illustrious Cuvier, sus- 
pecting the Hccnracy of the prevailing theories 
entertained by ilu’ 'icientific, instituted n series 


of investigations which led to a similar con 
elusion. Sjit'aking of two ibis nmrnmic.s, 
taken from the pits of SaccMra, he says, On 
caiefully ex])osiiig them, we perceived that 
the bones of the eiiibaltned bud were much 
biiiallei than those of the tantalus ibis of 
natuialists; tliat they did not much exceed 
those ot the cuilew ni Bi 7 .e ; that its beak 
lesein lik’d liuit of the latter, being only a 
little shoitei iii proportion to its thickness, 
and not at all that ot the tantalus ; and, lastly, 
that its plumage was white, with the quilK 
marked with black, as the ancients have 
described it We found, afiei some inqiiiues, 
that the mummies ot tlie ibis, which had 
been opened before by diflerent naturalists 
were similar to oiiis ” Buffbn, who exmuineil 
several, and even notici'd the character of the 
difierent parts, was blindly leil away by tb" 
popular opinion. And yet the paintings ot 
Egyptian ceiernonies at Ilerculaneum, n. 
winch several of the ibis are drawn walking 
111 the courts of temples ; tlie mosaic of Pales 
tine, which presents these birds peiched upon 
buildings; various medals and bronze figures, 
all of which aie accuiate representations, 
were known ; so that, as is too often the casv 
111 mutteis ol the highest moment as well as 
in those lelalmg to science oi art, the i'\e*' 
and the unde i standing seem to have heel* 
wilfully blindul. One cause of this universal 
enor, howevei, aioso fiom the sujquiHition 
tliat a bird, described as a destioyer of sei 
jients, and which, accoiding to the inlonnn 
tion received by Herodotus, once saved Egypt 
from the invasion of a host of “ winged ser 
peiits,” must be a biid of considerable size 
and armed witli a large and powerful beak 
and which must theiefore he sought for among 
such as |)o&sessed these cliaracters ; “ for how 
could a hud with a weak bill, a curlew, devoiu 
these dangerous leptiles?” That the ibiy 
religiosa ale nothing but serpents, is not 
pretended, but that it did eat them, is also 
proved ; and it is well observed by Cuvier, 
“ that positive proofs, such as descrijitiOus, 
figures, and mummies, ought to preponderate 
always over accounts of habits, too often 
imagined, without any other motive than to 
justify the diflerent worships rendered to ani- 
mals. “ It might,” says he, “ he added, the 
serpents fiom which the ibis delivered Egyi»t, 
are represented to us as very venomous, hut 
not as veiy large. 1 have even obtained 
direct piooi that the buds jneserved as mum- 
mies, and wliich have hud a beak precisely 
similar to that of our bird, were true swriieut* 
eaters ; for I found in one of their mutnmies 
the still undigested remains of the skin <^nd 
scales of serpents, which I have depoi^lted in 
lur anatomical gnllerics.” The wjentity of 
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THE BALEARIC AND OTHER FOREIGN CRANES. 


Havjno ended the la«t chapter with lonhls concerning the ibis, wc shall begin 
this with dunbts con- 


cerning 

(/RANl!:. 


the Balearic 
Pliny has de- 
scribed a bird of (he 
crane kind witli a (op- 
ping resembling (hat of 
the green w'oodper kcr. 
ibis bird for a long time 
continued unknown till 
we became acquaint Cfl 
with (he biids of (lopu al 
climates, v^hen one of 
(he crane kind, wuth a 
topping, was brought 
into Europe, and de- 
scribed by A 1(1 rova Il- 
dus as Pliny’s Balearic 
l/rarie. Hence these 
birds, which have since 
been brought from 
Atrica and the East in numbers, have received the rctnie of llalcaric Crams, 
but without any just louridation. Tlie real Jialearic Crane of Pliny seems to be 



( 'rt)W lu tl (’rano.) 


the sacreil ibib bimig thus established, it 
lenittuis for us to give our rtviders nomc 
ilcsrnption of it, 

Tliis cel(d)rated bird belongs to (lie tube of 
waders, and to that division teinu'd .srohpa- 
i'iila (Jnu^irohte) it, Caiviei ). distinguished by 
a long, slender bill, adapteu foi seaiehing (or 
worms and insects auiong the soil weed of 
sluggish rivets and marshes. This division 
contains seveial genera, ot which one is that 
of ibis (Cuviei), to vvluch the present species 
belongs. The cluiiacters consist in the beak 
being arched, somewdiat stout at the base, 
where it is square ; and the head and neck 
more or le'-s denuded ol’ feathers ; with other 
particulais not mimed utely interesting. The 
fiLacretJ ibis rvligiosa^ tluvier), the Abou- 
Iliuuies of liiuce, is about the size of a 
common fowl In youth the neck is partially 
coveted with down or small feathers of a 
blackish tint, which fall off when the plu- 
mage is mature ^ leaving the head and neck 
hare, which, with the beak and feet, are of a 
decided black colour. The general plumage 
is a char and spotless white, with the excej)- 
tion of the tips of the quill feathers, which 
ore glossy black, with violet reflection : us 
ore also the last four secoudaues, which have 
the liarbs singularly tdongnied, and silky, so 
us to form a graceful plume hanging down 


iv(‘r the wings and tail, and presenting an 
fb'i'to*- conliast to the punt^ of the rest of 
till* plumage 

A specimen of this interesting bird may 
he seen in the museum of the Zoological 
Society ; and a muimny, in a fine state of 
piese.vation, paitiaby heed tvom the liucn 
bandages, in order that the principal parts 
may he dis])layed, is in the noble museum of 
the Koyal College of Singeons. 

Tut Black Stoiik is, in one res[a*ct, dia- 
inetiically opposed to that of the white. — 
Instead ot domesticating itself, as it werw, 
W'lth man, u shuns his society, and Tuakett itg 
temporary dwelling in tlie most secluded 
spot.s, iietpientiug impenetrable morasses, or 
the hanks ot such riveis and lakes as an) 
seldom dijlinhed h\ the presence of in. 
trudeis, and building tls nest on the Summits 
of the lofiiest pines. ItK food is exactly 
similar to tout ot its mov', social lellow ; aioit 
then maniuis. except in this peculiar sulleri- 
ness on tlie pait ol the black stork, clostdy' 
conespond. It submitb itself with peifed 
lesignatiou to captivity, never using its pow« 
erful lull as a weapon of offence itgoilist its 
companions. It appears to have no other 
voice than the clattering sound which it pro- 
duces by the snapping of its mandibles. 
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the lesser ash-coloured heron, with a topping of narrow white feathers, or 
perhaps the egret, with two long feathers that fall back from the sides of the 
head. The bird that we are about to describe, under the name of the Balearic 
Crane, was unknown to the ancients; and the heron or egret ought to be rein- 
stated in their Just title to that name. 

When we see a very extraordinary animal, we are naturally led to suppose 
that there must be something, also, remarkable in its history to correspond with 
the singularity of its figure. But it often happens that history fails on those 
occasions where we most desire information. In the present instance, in parti- 
cular, no bird presents to the eye a more whimsical figure than this, which we 
must be content to call the Balearic Crane. It is pretty nearly of the shape and 
SiKe of the ordinaiy crane, with long legs and a long neck, like others of the 
kind ; but the bill is shorter, and the colour of the feathers of a dark greenish 
grey. The head and throat form the most striking part of this bird’s figure. 
On the head is seen standing up a thick, round ores I, made of bristle<i, spread- 
ing every way, and resembling lays standing out iii different directions. Tlie 
longest of these rays are about three inches and a half; and they arc all topped 
with a kind of black tassels, which give them a beautiful appearance, 'fhe 
sides of the head and cheeks are bare, whitish, and edged with red, while 
underneath the throat bangs a kind of bag or wattle, like that of a cock, but 
not divided into two. To give this odd composition a higher finishing, the eye 
is large and staring ; the pupil, black and big, surrounded with a gold-coloured 
iris that completes the bird's very singular appearance. 

From such a peculiar ligure, we might be led to wish for a minute history of 
its manners ; but of these wc can give but slight information. This bird comes 
from the coast of Africa and (he (’ape de Verd Islands. As it runs, it stretches 
out its wdngs, and goes very swiftly, otherwise its usual motion is very slow. 
In their domestic state, they walk very deliberately among other pouhry, and 
suffer themselves to be approaciied (at least it was so with that 1 saw) by every 
spectator. They never roost in houses ; but about night, when they are dis- 
posed to go to rest, (hey search out some high wall, on which they perch in the 
manner of a peacock. Indeed, they so much resemble that bird in manners 
and disposition, that some have described them by the name of the sea-peacock ; 
and Ray has been inclined to rank them in the same family. But, though their 
voice and roosting be similar, their food, which is entirely upon greens, vege- 
tables, and barley, seems to make some difference. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE HERON AND ITS VARIETIES. 


Birds of the crane, the stork, and the heron kind, bear a very strong aftinitx lo 
eaih other; and their 
(lirterencps are not easily 
diseernible. As for the 
cmne and the stork, they 
diifer rather in their na- 
ture and internal con- 
forniatiori than in their 
external figure ; but still, 
they may be known 
asunder, as well by their 
colour, as by the stork’s 
(laws, which are very 
peculiar, and more re- 
sembling a man’s nails 
than the claws of a bird. 

'rhe Heron may be dis- 
tinguished from both, 
as well by its size, wIik Ii 
is much less, as by ils 
bill, which in proportion 
is much longer; but particularly by the middle claw on each foot, wliicli is 
toothed like a saw, for the better seizing and holding ils slippery prey.^ 

Of this tribe, Brisson has emniicratcd not less than forty-seven sorts, all 
differing in their si/e, ligure, and pliiiimge, and with talents adapted to their 
place of residence, or their peculiar piirsuiis. Hut. how various soever the heron 
kind may be in their colours or their bills, tin y all seem possessed of the same 
mariners, and have but on** character of cowardice and rapatity, indolence, yet 
insatiable hunger, Ollier birds are found to grow fat hv an abundant supply of 
food; but these, thougli excessively destuictive and voiaciuus, are ever found 
to have lean and carrion bodies, as if not even plenty wert sufficient for their 

heron is »‘emarkably light in proportion to its bidk, scarce 
weighing three pounds and a half, yet it expands a breadth of w ing which is 
five feet from tip to tip. Its bill is very long, being five inches from the point 
to the base; its claws are long, sharp, and the middlemost toothed like a saw. 
Yet, thus armed as it appiiars for war, it is indolent and cowardly, and even 
flies at the approach of a sparrowhawk. It was once the amusement of the 
great to pursue this timorous creature with the falcon ; and heron-hawking was* 
BO fav()urite a diversion among our ancestors, that laws were enacted for the 
preservation of the species ; and the person who destroyed their eggs was liable 
to a penalty of tw enty shillings for each offence. 

At present, however, the defects of the ill-judged policy of our ancestors is 
felt by their posterity ; for, as the amusement of hawking has given place to the 
more useful method of stocking fish-ponds, the hcion is now' become a most 
formidable enemy. (3f all other birds, this commits the greatest devastation in 
fresh waters ; and there is scarce a fish, though iievei so large, that he will not 
atrike at and wound, though unable to carry it awuv. But the smaller fry are 

♦ DlSTUNCTiON.—Cranes are distinguished have the middle claw serrated internally, 
by having the head bald; Storks have the Herons comprehend the species known under 
orbits round the eyes naked ; and Herons the names of I’gietn, Bitterns, Crab eaters. 


support. 

The common 
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his chief subsistence *, lliese, pursued by their larger fellows of the deep, arc 
obliged to take refuge in shallow waters, where they find the heron a still more 
formidable enemy. His method is to wade as far as he can go into the water, 
and there patiently wait the approach of his prey, which, when it comes within 
sight, he darts upon it with inevitable aim. In this manner he is found to destroy 
more in a week than an otter in three months. So great are the digestive 
powers of fresh-water tyrant, and so detrimental to those who stock ponds 
with fish. . \ . 

In general, he is Iseen taking his glooin\ stand by the lake side, as if medi-' 
fating mischief, ino-'tionless, and gorged with plunder. His usual attitude on 
this occasion is to sjlnk his long neck between his shoulders, and keep his head 
turned on one sidei, as if eyeing the pool more intently. When the call of 
liunger returns, the toil of an hour or two is generally sidilcinet to fill his capa- 
cious stomach ; and lie retires long before niglit to his retreat in the woods. 
Early in the morning, however, he is seen assiduous at his usual occupation. 

Ihit, though in seasons of fine weather the heron can always find a plentiful 
supply, in cold or stormy seasons his pre\ is no longer within reach : the fisli 
that before came into the shallow water now keep in the deep, as they find it to 
be the wannest situation. Frogs and Ir/ards also seldom venture from their 
lurking places ; and the heron is obliged to support himself upon hi;^ long habits 
of patience, and even to take up with the weeds that grow upon the water. 
At tlinse times be contracts a consumptive (lis})osition, which succeeding plenty 
is not able to remove; so that the meagre glutton spends his time between 
want and not, and feels alternately tlie extremes of famine and excess. Hence, 
notwithstanding tlic care with which he takes his [ircy, and tlie amazing quan- 
tity he devours, the heron is always lean and emaciated ; and though his crop 
be usually found full, yet his flesh is scarce sutlicieut to cover the bones. 

The heron usually takes his prey by wading into the water, >et it must not be 
supposed that he does not also take it upon the wing, in fact, much of hw 
fisliirig is performed in this manner; but he neviu’ hovers over deep waters, as 
there his prey is enabled to escape him by sinking to the bottom. In shallow 
places be darts witli more certainty; for though the fish at sight of its enemy 
instantly descends, yet the heron, with his long bill and legs, instantly pins it 
to the bottom, and thus seizes it securely. In tins manner, after having been 
seen with its long neck for above a minute under water, be rises upon the wing, 
with a trout or an eel struggling in lus bill to ge t free. 'I'hc greedy bird, how- 
ever, flies to the shore, scarce gives it time to expire, but swallows it whole, and 
then returns to fishing us before. 

* Capture of thk IIcron. — Herons arc The heron, when taken young, readily 
taken various ways. Soraetnnes they are shot becomes habituated to captivity, but the ohl 
while fishing, oi swee}>ing leisurely along the Inids usually refuse all sustenance, and 
banks; but they are so shy that the sports- peiish of inanition. In former days, when 
map can rarely get wjtliiii gun-shot of them, it was necessary to piocure such for tins 
OccaKionally, a living fish is attached to a tiaiiiing of the hawks, it was usual, accord- 
hook at the end of u line, and left to swim in ing to Sir J. Sebiight, to cram them with 
th6 waters which they are known to fiequent, food, and to tie a i)iece of mat round thew 
and they are thus caught, as it weie, by necks to prevent them from throwing it up 
angling.^ When falconry was in fashion, again.” Some times, howevei, the old birds 
hawking at the heion was regarded as the have been known to become tame, and even 
most noble of its branches ; the powerful domesticated ; and the same authority to 
wings of the heron, unequalled by any bird whom we have just referred, mentions an 
of its size, enabling it to mount in the aii to instance that occurred within his own know- 
an almost incredible height, and thus to put ledge, in which, after recourse had been had 
the powers of the falcon to their proof. For to the operation of cramming and tying 
this pin pose it was customary to establish down the food, the bird “ became so tame as 
the herons in a proper situation, to which to follow its master on the wing to the di»- 
fhey were attached by precautions taken to taiice of some miles, to come into the house 
provide them with necessaries. These he- when calktd, and to take food from the 
ronries, as they were called, are now become hand,’* — En. 
exceedingly tare. 
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Tbouifli this bird lives chiefly among pools and marshes, yet its nest is boilt 
nn tlie tops oi' the highest trees, and sometimes on clifl’s hanging over the sea. 
lliey are never in flocks when they flsh, committing their depredations in soli- 
tude and silence ; but in making their nests they love eacb other’s society ; and 
they are seen, like rooks, building in company with flocks of their kind. Their 
nests are made of sticks and lined with wool ; and the female lays four large 
eggs of a pale green colour. The observable indolence of their nature, however, 
is not less seen in their nestling than in their habits of depredation. Nothing 
is more certain, and f have seen it a hundre<! times, than that the}" will not be 
at the trouble of building a nest wlien they can get one made by the rook, or 
deserted by the owl, already provided for them. 'J'his they nsnally enlarge and 
line within, driving nfl’ the original possessors should they happen to renew 
their fruitless claims. 

The heron is saicldo he a very long lived bird; by Keysler's account it may 
exceed sixty years; and by a recent insianee of one that was taken in Holland, 
by a hawk belonging to the StadthoMer. its longevity is again conlinned, the 
bird having a silver plate fastened to one leg, with an inscription, importing 
ihal it had been struck by the Elector of Cologne’s hawks thirty-iive years 
belore."^ 


* Hkhonries — Tlie Heronries reconlt-d 
to Ih; existing at piesent in this country, aie 
ttl Penshuist Flare, Kent ; at Halton, the 
seat ol Mr. Bethel, near Beverly, in Yoik- 
shire; at Picton, the sent of Loid 
von ; in Gobay Paik, on the loarl to Penutli, 
neiu a rocky pass called Yvwthag, on the 
north side of the romantic lake ol Ulswater ; 
at Cressi Hall, six miles fiom Spalding, in 
Lllicoliwhire ; ut Downingtim, in Holland, 
in the same county ; at BiocKle) Woods, near 
Bristol; at Biowii.sea Inland, in. u Poole, in 
Dorsetshire; and at Wiinl-.or. 'riieie is one 
also in the paush of C'raigie, neai Kilmar- 
nock, in Ayishiie, ycotland. 

Beloii mentions it as one of the extiaoi- 
dinuT} feats perfoimed by llie divine king, 
Francis I., that lie formed two artificial 
heronries at Fontainebleau * the very ele- 
ments themselves,” he adds, obeying the 
commands of this divine king (wheni |God 
absolve 111); for to force natnie is a work 
partaking of divinity.” In order to enhance 
tlie ineiits of these Fieiich heronries, he 
undertakes to asseit, that they were nuknown 
to the ancients, bi cause tluy aie not u en- 


tioned in any of their writings' ; and for the 
same reason he coiiLludes that there are none 
in Hiituin. 

Before Belon's time, on the contrary, and 
Indore the divine” constructor of heronries 
lu France was hmn, there were express laws 
enacted in England foi the pvotectlon of 
herons, it being a fine often shillings to take 
the young out of the lu st ; and six shdhngs 
and eightpence for a person without his own 
grounds killing a lieioii, except by hawking, 
or by the long-bow ; while in suhsequent 
enactments, tire latter jnnalty was increased 
to twenty slullings, or thiee months’ imprison- 
ment. At present, however, in consequence 
ol the discoiitiuuiince of hawking, little at- 
tention IS paid to the proteciion ol heronries, 
though, we believe, none of the old statutes 
lesjiecting tJiern Irave been repealed. Not to 
know a hawk frmn a /lerons/iaw (the former 
name for a heuni) v.aH an old adage, which 
arose when the diversion of heion-lrawkiug 
was in high tashion ; it has since been cor- 
rupted into the iibsrnd, vulgar piovirb, “ not 
to know a liuwk fioin a band-aw.” — Monta- 

Ul f/s OuNl'lllOl OUIC VI- 1 )k/U JNVliX. 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE BITTERN, OR MIRE-DRUM.* 


Those who have walked in an evening bv tl»e sedgy sides of unfrequented 
rivers must remember a 
variety of notes from dif- 
ferent water-fowl : — the 
loud scream of the wild 
goose, the croaking of 
ilie mallard, the whining 
of the lapwing, and the 
tremulous neighing of 
the jack snipe. But of 
all those sounds, there 
is none so dismally hol- 
low as the booming of 
the Bittern. It is im- 
possible for words to 
give those who have not 
heard this evening call 
an adequate idea of its 
solemnity. It is like the 
interrupted bellowing of 
a bull, but hollower ami 
louder, and is heard at a mile’s distance, as if issuing from some formidable 
being that resided at the bottom of the waters. f 

'Jlie bird, howev#, that produces this terrify ing sound is not so big as a 
heron, with a weaker hill, and not above four inches long. It ditfers from the 
heron chiefly in its colour, which is lu general of a palish yellowy spotted and 
barred with black. Its windpipe is litted to produce the sound for which it is 
remarkable ; the lower part of it divirlmg into the lungs is supplied with a thin, 
loose membrane, that can be filled with a large body of air, and exploded at 
pleasure, '^riiese bellowing explosions are chiefly heard from the beginning of 
spring to the end of autumn ; and, however awful they may seem to us, are tine 
calls to courtship, or of connubial felicity. 

From the loudness and solemnity of the note, many have been led to suppose 
that the bird made use of external instruments to produce it, and that no small 
a body could never eject such a cpiantity of lone. The common peO|>lp are of 
opinion, that it thrusts its bill into a reed that serves as a pipe for swelling the 
note above its natural pitch ; while others, and in this number we iind rhompson 
the poet, imagine that the bittern puts its licad under water, and then violently 
blowing produces its boomirigs. j’he fact is, that the bird is sufiiciently pro- 
vided by nature for this call ; and it is often heard where there are neither reeds 
nor waters to assist its sonorous invitations.^ 

* Bitterns are to he found in all countries ap]>eal, which is fiequently heard in the 
where there are maishes. The Little Hittern months ot Ffhniary and March, and in in- 
is not much bigger than the thio.vtle, and is tended to make known to the female, who is 
rare in Great Britain. The Yellow Btilem haiiituaily di.stiiiu, the place in which the 
is an inhabitant of Brazil, and is about two male is concealed. Itis saii^thatthe i'envales 
leet three inches m length. of this species are more numerous than the 

■t " Atpvpianfj o’er tW plain males: and that the former often come to 

The hith jn’B lajorn cunu's tar.”— S oothev. the latlenn considerable numbers. But such 
I Ti»r Bittern's Boom — The astounding facts aie very difficult to be acciuately known 
voice of the Bittern ap^ieais to be a cry of respecting birds of so distruhtful a cliaiarier. 



(’Phe lUUciii, in MiH'-tliuni ) 
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It hides iti the sedtces by and begins its rail in the evening, booming six 
or eight times, arni theri discontinuing ibr ten or twentj^ nnnntes to renew the 
same sound. Tiiis is a call it never gives but when undisturbed and at liberty. 
When its retreats irniong the sedges arc invaded, when it dreads or expects the 
approach of an enemy, it is then perfectly silent. This call it has never been 
heard to utter when taken or brought up in domestic captivity ; it continues 
under the control of man a innte, forlorn bird, erinally incapable of attachment 
or instruction. But, though its boomings are always performed in soliUide, it 
has a scream which is generally heard upon the seizing its prey, And which is 
sometimes extorted by fear. 

"I'his bird, though of the heron kind, is yet neither so destructive nor so vora- 
cious. It is a retired, timorous animal, eonceaiing itself in tlie midst of re^dsand 
marshy places, and living upon frogs, insects, and vegetables ; and though so 
nearly resembling the heron in tignre, yet dilli ring nmeli in manners and appe- 
tites. As the heron builds on the tops of flic highest trees, the bittern lays its 
nest in a sedgy margin, or amidst a tnft of rushes. The heron builds with 
sticks and wool ; the bittern composes its simpler habitation of sedges, the 
leaves of water-plants, and dry rushes. The heron lays four eggs; the bitterw 
generally seven or eight, of an ash-green colour. I'hr heron feeds its young for 
many dayii ; the bittern in three days leads its little ones to tlndr food, in short, 
the heron is lean and cadaverous, subsisting cliiefl} upon animal food ; the 
bittern is plump And fleshy, as it feeds upon vegetables when moie nourisliing 
food is wanting. 

Whatever terror the boom of the bittern may inspire among the simple, ita 
fle.sh is greatly in esteem among the luMirioiis. For this reason, it is as eagerly 
sought after by the fowler a.s it is shunned by the peasant ; and as it is a heavy- 
rising, slow- winged bird, it does not often escaiie him. Indeed it seldom rises 
but when almost trod ufion ; and seems to seek profeetion rather from conce4il- 
inent than flight. At tlu’ latter t nd of antiimn, however, in the evening, its 
wonted indolence appears to forsake if. It is then seen rising in a spiral 
ascent till it is quite lost from the view, making at the s') me time a singular 
noise very dilfe rent from its former boomings. Thus the same animal is oftcii 
seen to assume dillerent desires; and whih the l.iatins have given the bittern 
the name of tin* star-reaeliing bin! (or the .v/e///ni.s) flie (Jreeks, taking its clui- 
raefer from its more constant habits, have given it the title of the okvok, ortho 
lazy.'^ 

cry, however, above inentioned cannot great delicacy . poulterers value it at hali-a- 
merely the expression of ainoious desne, guinea Its pruicip.il lood is small fish, 
fbt it is lieard at the jHuiod of the Imrvest, liogs, insects; the naity lizard also becomes 
alltd, consequently, long after that of repio- its prey, as has been found on dissection, 
ductiou. The poet ThoniHOU, as mentioned Eo, 

ahovo, hiwl a veiy erroneous notion of the * Tun GuKaT AMiswicAt^ BiTTnim. — I wa» 
manner in which the bird produces the noise, iinicir interested with an account 1 lieaid the 
whcTl he says— otlu i day of a bird, a sfU'iues of heion, I 


So ttuit Bcarce 

The bittorii knows his tuno with bill ongulpht 

To Shake tlie sounding marsh.” 

The bittern, on the contrary, (says Mon- 
tagu), usually booms while hying high in 
thhxir. 

As we arc correcting the oriors of poetry, 
we may as well notice that Hue of Southey— 
** SiHfSl da' the bittern bojub oii Hpnal wings.” 

which is not very ornithological ; iaasmuch, 
alt life! ther the bittern, nor any other bitd, has 
spiral We#© informoil, however, that 

it fipmetipics soars to a prodigious heiglit m 
th^j air, with a spiral ascent, making at the 
same time a singular noise. 

The Bittern has become more scaice than 
forrtierly, since its flesh lias been accounted a 


believe, called by Wilson in his 
(he Great Ameucan Bdteru ; but, what i«' 
veiy cxtiaordiiiary, he omits to mention a 
tiiost inteiestiug and remarkable cinimn-t > 
stance attending it — which is that it has (hCk 
power of emitting a Hglil fiom its breaiift 
equal to the light of a common torch, which 
iliuunimtes t le water so as to enable it io' 
discover its prey. As this ciicumsbiiice itt f. 
not mentionei )>) any of the natuiaUsts thad 
1 have ever read, I had difiicultj in Indieving 
the fact, and took some tiouble to ascertain 
the trift/jy which has been confirmed to me 
by several gentlemen of undoubted vfsraeHy, 
and especially by Mr. Eiankliu Byajo the 
jaupneUn of the Fiiiladelphia Museum. 

AncAM.v ot' Science, 
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CHAP. Vil. 

THE SPOONBILL, OR SHOVELER. 

As we proceed in our description of the crane kind, birds of peculiar forms 
offer, not entirely like the crane, and yet 
not so far different as to rank more pro- 
perly with any other class. Where the 
lon^ neck and stilt-like legs of the crane 
are found, they make too striking a resem- 
blance, not to admit such birds of the num- 
ber; and though the bill, or even the toes, 
should entirely differ, yet the outlines of 
the figure, and the natural habits and dis- 
positions being the same, these are suffi- 
cient to mark their place in the general 
group of nature. 

Tlic Spoonbill is one of those birds 
which differs a good deal from the crane, 
yet approaches this class more than any 
other. The body is more bulky for its 
height, and the bill is very differently formed 
from that of any other bird whatever. Yet still it is a comparatively tall bird ; It 
feeds among waters ; its toes arc divided ; and it seems to possess the natural dis- 
ositioiis of the crane. The European spoonbill is of about the bulk of a crane; 
ut as the one is above four feet high, the other is not more than three feet three 
inches.^ The common colour of those of Europe is a dirty white' ; but those of 
America are of a beautiful rose-colour, or a delightful crimson. Beauty of 
plumage seems to be the prerogative of all the birds of that continent ; and we 
here see the most splendid tints bestowed on a bird, whose figure is sufficient to 
destroy the effects of its colouring ; for its bill is so oddly fashioned, and its 
eyes so stupidly staring, that its tine feathers only tend to adiV splendour to 
deformity. The bill, which in this bird is so very particular, is about seven 
inches long, and running out broad at the end, as its name justly serves to 
denote : it is there about an inch and a half wide. This strangely-fashioned 
instrument in some is black ; in others of a light grey ; and in those of America, 
it is of a red colour, like the rest of the body. All round the upper chap there 
runs a kind of rim, with which it covers that beneath ; and as for the rest, its 
cheeks, and its throat, are without feathers, and covered with a black skin.f 
A bird so oddly fashioned might be expected to possess some very peculiar 
appetites ; but the spoonbill seems to lead a life entirely resembling all those 

♦ Native Of.— The Spoonbills are voy- they are called Slang en^wreeier — that 10, 
aging birds, not very wild, and show no serpent-eaters. Commerson has sean ihmk 
aversion to living in a state of captivity, at Madagascar. The negroes ia some dhl- 
They aro found in almost all countries of tricts call them Fang-enza, and in others, 
the old world. In Europe they are but sel- Vourou Doulou, or birii of the devil, 
dom seen in the interior parts, and are only 

passagers on some lakes or the banks of f In England. — The Spoonbill is raU)ly 
rii^ers. They frequent the marshy coasts of met with in England, pr. Pennant men- 
Hollaud, of Brittany, and of Picardy : they tions that a flock of these birds migrated 
are also oeen in Prussia, in Silesia, and in into tho marshes near Yarmouth, in NocMr, 
Poland ; and in summer they advance as far in Apnl, 1774. We haws also lien assured, 
as West Bothia and Lapland. ‘They are that it ia sometimes seen on the coast of 
again to be found on the coasts of Africa, in Devonshire in the winter. It is said to build 
the Cape of Good Hope, where its nest in high trees, near to tho sea. 
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of the crane kind ; and Nature, when she made the bill of this bird so very 
broad, seems rather to have sported with its form, than to aim at any final cause 
for which to adapt it. 

The Shoveler chiefly feeds upon froj?s, toads, and serpents — of which, parti- 
cularly at the Cape of Good Hope, they destroy great numbers. The iuhabit' 
ants of that country hold them in as much esteem as the ancient Egyptians did 
their bird ibis. The shoveler runs tamely about their houses ; and they are 
content with'' its society as an useful though a homely companion. They are 
never killed, and indeed they arc good for nothing when they are dead, for the 
flesh is unfit to be eaten. 

This bird breeds in Europe, in company with tin; heron, in iiigh trees, and in 
a nest formed of the same materials. Willughby tells us, that in a certain 
grove, at a village called Seven fluys, near Leyden, they build and breed 
yearly in great numbers. In this grove also, the heron, the bittern, the cormo- 
rant, and the shag, have taken np their residence, and annually bring forth 
their young together. 

The shoveler lays from ttiree to five eggs — white, and powdered with a few 
sanguine, or pale spots. \\ c sometimes see, in the cabinets ot the curious, the 
bills of American shoviders, twice as big and as long as those of the common 
kind among us j but these birds have not yet made their way into Europe."^ 


JL 


CHAP. viii. 

THE FLAMINGO.f 

The Flamingo has the jiistest right to be placed among cranes; and though it 
happens to be weh-footed, like birds of tt»e goose kind, yet its height, figure, 
and appetites, entirely remove it from that grovelling class of animals. With a 
longer neck and legs than any other of the crane kind, it seeks its food by 


* Haunts — Economy. — The Spoonbills 
usually frequent woody marshes, near the 
mouths of rivers, building in preference upon 
the taller trees ; but where these are wnnhiig, 
taking up their abode among the bushes, or 
even among +he reeds. The females usually 
lay three or four whitish eggs. They asso- 
ciate together, but not m an/ considerable 
number, and feed upon the smaller fishes 
und th^r spawn, shell -fish, reptiles, and 
other aquatic and amphibious animals. The 
form and flexibility of their bills are well 
Adapted for burrowing m the mud after their 
prey; and the tubercles which are placed on 
the inside of their mandibles serve both to 
retain the more slippery animals, and to 
break dowii their shelly coverings. J'heir 
internal conformation, which is in nearly 
every respect similar to that of the stork, is 
edmixably suited to this kind of food. They 
have no proji^r voice, the lower larynx being 
destitute of the musides by which sounds are 
produced j and their only means of vocal ex- 
pression consists in the snapping of their 


mandibles, which they clatter with much pre- 
cipitation when under the influence of auger 
or alarm. In captivity they are perfectly 
tame, living in peace and concord with the 
other inhabitants of the farm-yard, and rarely 
exhibiting any «ympt()m8 of wildness, or de- 
sire of change. They feed on all kinds of 
garbage. ♦ 

f Thk Fi.aminoo — {Phwnicoptertis ruhevy 
L.) — The wading birds, oi that gioup recog- 
nised lllKb^^ the gLMieral term ^rallaiorcs, not 
only possess points of peculiar impoitance to 
the scientific ornithologistf but aie, in many 
respects, no less iuterestmg to the general 
lover of nature. The jilace which this great 
group occupies in nature is well worthy out 
consideration, as we obtain from the Study a 
glimpse of that plan which appears to 
vail throughout animated nature — a plan 
which goes to supply the space intervening 
between any two prominent points, with 
intervening links, so as to fiU up the chasm 
which would olheiwise be apparent. The 
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wading among waters ; and only differs from all of this tribe in the manner of 
seiain^ its prey ; for as the heron makes use of its claws;> the flamingo uses only 


station, then, of the wading birds, is inter- 
mediate between the rasonal or true ground 
birds on the one hand, and the natatorial or 
swimming birds on thu other ; paitakmg of 
the characters of each, they exhibit afKuities 
in structure the more decided, as they ap- 
proximate the more to one paity or the other 
ill their habits and nuiniieiH. Thus, foi 
example, that singular bird, the trumpeter, 
of South America, {p^aphia crrpitan.s,) on 
the side of the wadeis, forms a close link of 
union with the cassowary or the ostrich, on 
the side of the erasoiud oulei ; and again on 
the part of the waders, we may tliscoxei an 
approximation in the oystei-catchei, /urnutfo- 
pva oatralrgus,) the avocet, {(wocaiitiy Ih igs.) 
the jdialarope {phalaropvs,T\imm,) and many 
others, to tlie true water-birds, and especially 
tliat division which inclndes the senn-pal- 
m<Ued geese, ol which the Ceieojisis is an 
example. 

The structuTe and general conibnnation (>f 
the great family ot ading buds is siu h as 
fils them lor the local situation to which 
they are appointed, and the natinc of then 
food- The woods and lulls, and \eidant 
plains, aie not their poiliou ; neithei is the 
sea, noi the larger rivers and lake's, on the 
sin face ot winch, far away fiom Ihi' shoie, so 
many level in a congenial element ; hut 
theirs are the swamp and the moiass, and 
thu low and oozy lands winch lioidei theva, 
and its petty creeks and inlets. Here they 
find their food, which consists of the smallc*r 
fishes, reptiles, snails, insects, and water- 
plants. Their legs are accoidingly of gieaf 
length, the thighs often hare of leatheis for 
a consideiable distance, and the* toes cither 
long and spreading, or paitially welihed ; 
many, if necessity recpnies, can swim, and 
some few swim and dive with great dexteiity. 
In proportion to tlie length bt their legs is 
that of the neck, or at least generally so , and 
where the neck does not beat a due relative 
])iopoition, its length is geneially made iij) hy 
that of the beak; hut in many, as tliejitork 
or the heron, we find both the neck and the 
beak equally elongatetl. To the heion, m 
paiticular, which lives on fish, and which it 
catches by daiting its beak at them with the 
lupidity of an anow, the utility ot silch a 
provision must be veiy apparent. In the 
stuicUire of the beak, the wading birds offer 
much variety, accoriling to the particular 
ti.'ture of the food to be obtained. In many 
it IK long, powerful, and pointed ; in others, 
broad and rounded ; and again in oihers, 
soft and pulpy at the tip, and supplied with 
neives, so as to janform the office of a feeler, 
when inseitei! into the oozy mud in search of 
Uiiuutp uisectb or seeds. Thus the heion, 


the s])oonbill, the ojster- catcher, and tli« 
woodcock, afibid examples by way of contrast, 
111 eacli ot which we find this organ so modi- 
fied as to be consonant to the ualiue and 
halnts of its possessor. '' 

These passing lemiuks will suffice to in- 
troduce a bivd, no less singulai in its form 
than 111 its maimers, to the notice of our 
leaders. We allude to the flamingo, (/Mr/oi/- 
cop/rruti 1 Linn ) The remarkable 

figme and piopmtious ot this bird at once 
indicate that it belongs to tlie pieseiit Older; 
and, in fact, lew buds aie a better illustration 
of it. TJie neck is slender, and of gie.it 
length. Ill the sjiecinien befoie us it ine.i- 
suies two feet, aiid the legK the same, the 
l»ody being less than that of a common 
goose, slender and tajieung : llius it is ena- 
bled to wadi' thiough shallows and moiassv's 
With gieat seciiiit) lhi.t as tlie llamingo 
liequents the coast of the sea, and the adja- 
cent marshes, the jxiwer of swimming is 
granted to it as an additional provision, and 
its toes are jiartially webbed ; thus it pmy 
ieailessly ventuie even bejond its depth, nor 
teai being caiued awaj- h^ the letirmg tide. 
Its tuofl consists of small lish, shells, and 
watei-insects ; tor the cajitme of which its 
beak is most singulaily constuicled : in 
length it is nearly five inches; the upper 
iiiaiidible is bent downwards in tl|K middle, 
at an acute angle, as if broken, the space 
liom the angle to the point being a biuud, fiat 
jdate, of a .soniewhiit oval figme; tlie lower 
mandible, whicli is tlie laigei^t, is so ailjiiKtoil 
as to fit the angle with its edge.s, its under 
surface being gently aiched downwaids. The 
edges of both niandililes are finnislied with 
a row of serrations or touthdike eminences, 
those of the ujjper being Die largest. - The 
use of these is like a sti.uiiei, loi allowing 
the walei to pass tlirougli, but retaining any 
small body, as an insect or a fish, for faither 
investigation? In seaicbing for food among 
the mud lit till* liottom ot waters, the upper 
and not the undei mandible is appbftLfo tho 
giound ; the tlal portion of its surface being 
well adapted lor piessing close down upon 
the soft bed of the maish or creek ; hence 14 
that situation the inferior mandibli^ is pldcgti 
uppeimost, and by its motion woiks the dis-^ 
tuibed and turbid water through the two, as 
we see in ducks and other aquatic birds. 
The tongue is large and fleshy, and tho 
'sense of taste piubahly acute. 

Tlie Greeks called this hirdV humioopt^rm^ 
which means wings of flame — an epithet 
especially suitable to individuals of two years 
old, whose wings alone are of a fine carnation, 
while the neck and body arc atill invested 
with white plumes. 
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it« bill, which is sfh>ni; aif4 thick for the purpose, the claws beings useless, as 
they are feeble, and webbed like those of water-fowk 

'ihe Flamingo is the most remarkable of all the <Taiie kirirl, the tallest, 
bulkiest, apd the most beautiful. 1'he body, which is of a lieautifid scarlet, is 
no bigger than that of a swan ; but its logs and neck are of such an extraordi- 
nary length, that when it stands ert‘cl it is six feet six inches high. Its wings, 
extended, are five feet six inches from lip to tip ; and it is four feet eight inches 
from tip to tad. 'Fhc head is round and small, with a large bill, seven inches 
long, partly red, partly black, and crooked like a bow. The legs and ihigiis, 
tvliich are not mncii thicker than a man’s finger, are about two feet eight inclies 
high; audits neck near three feet long. The feet are not furnished witli 
sharp claws, cts in others ot the crane kind ; but feeble, and united by mem- 
branes, as in those of the goose. Of what use these membranes are does not 
aptiear, as the bird is never seen swimming, its legs and thighs being sutiicienl 
for he aring it into those depths wliere it seeks for prey. 

This extraordinary bird is now chielly linind m America, but was once' 
known on all (he coast Knrope.^ I(s beauty, its size, and tlie peculiar 
dt'hcac} of its Hesh, liavc been such temptations to destroy or take it, that it has 
long siiH e deserted (lie shores iVeipienled by man, and taken refuge in eoiinfries 
that are as >et but thinly (leoplcd. In those desert n gionsjhe llainingos live in 
a stale of society, and under a bettoi polity than aiij other of the feath(5rt;d 
ireatlon. 

\V hen the Europ(‘ans first came to Vnierira, and coasted d^iwii along the 
African slnnes, they bjuiid the n.iiningos on several sliores on either continent, 
gentle, and no way distnistlnl <‘f iminkind (g). Thiw li.ul long been used to 
security, in the extensive s{»btudes tlu'v had chosen ; and knew no eueiliies but 
those they could >ery well (wade or oppost*. Tlie T\egro(\s and*lu‘ native 
Americans were iiussesscil but of h vv destinctive arts tor killing them at a 
ihstanec ; and wln n tlie bird jx'rceived the arrow', it wi ll knew how to avoid it. 
But it was otherv\ise when tlu‘ hairo}>ean^ lirst came among tlimn : the sadors, 
not considering that the dri'iid of tire-anns was totally unknown in that part of 
the world, gave the llaniingo the ehaitieter of a foolish hirfi, that sidTered itself 
to bo approached and shot at. When (lie lowh*r had killed one, the rOvSt of the 
thick, far from attempting to lly, only nganled the tall ot their conifianion in a 
kind of fixed astonishnu iit ; aiiotlier and anothm shot was discliaiged ; and thus 
the fowler often levelled flie whole lloi k, before one of them began to think of 
escaping. 

]5ut at present it is vt ry dlffea'cnt in that part of tlie world ; and the flamingo 
is not only one of the scarcest, but of the. shyest birds m the world, and the 
most ditiicult of approach. 'J’lu'y cliiefl> keep near the most deserted and 
iiih(m)itablc shores ; near salt-water lakes and swampy islands. Tliey come 
dowm to the hanks of livers by day; and often ndire to the inland, moun- 
tainous parts of the country at the approach of night. When seen by mariners 
in the day, they always ajipear drawn up in a long close line of hvo or three 
hundred together; and, as Dumpier tells us, present, at the distance of half a 


♦ iNHADn ATST Oc. — The Fhuniugo ap- 
pears extended over the entire globe, fioiii 
below forty up to Ibity-six degioes of latitude. 
This bird, which never visits the regions of 
the north, is migiatoiy in the waon and tem- 
perate climates of both continents. It is 
merely a bird of passage on tlie southern 
coasts of Europe, and only to bo met acci- 
dentally on the rivers in tho interior. These 
flamingos live on shell-mollusca, on the spawn 
of fish, and on insects. Always in flocks, 
they form in file for the ji^rpose of fishing, 
and even prescx'^c this liguio, when they re- 


pose nptiu the strand. They aie accustomed 
to establish sentinels for the common safety j 
and whether they lepose or fish, one of; them 
always stands us a videt, wilh his head erect. 
If anything alarms luin, ho sends forth a 
cry like the sound of a tunnpet. The flock 
immediately sets otfj and observes in its 
flight a similar oidi-i to that of the craue$. 
Some travellers, however, assert that the fla- 
mingos are slupified by a sin prise— that they 
leave tlie hunter an oppoilunity of laying 
them all piostrato. 


(^•) Albin s INew Huloi) of Huns. 
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inile, tlie exact representation of a loniy brick vvall* Tbeir rank, however, m 
broken when they seek for food ; but they always appoint one of the number aa 
a watch, whose only employment is to observe and jjive notice of danger, while 
the rest are feeding. As soon as this trusty sentintd perceives the remotest 
appearance of danger, he gives a lond scream, with a voice as shrill as a 
trumpet, and instantly the whole* cohort are upon the wing. They feed in 
sHence ; but, upon this occasion, all the flock are In one chorus, and till the air 
W'ith intolerable scream ings. 

'Fhese birds alwavs go in flocks together; and they move in rank, in the 
manner of cranes. They aie sometimes seen, at the break of day, flying down in 
great numbers from the mountains ; and conducting each other with a trumpet 
cry, that sounds like the word Tococo, from whence the savages of Canada have 
l^ivcn them the name. In their flight they appe.ar to great advantage ; lor they 
then seem of as bright a red as a burning coal. When tin y dispose themselves 
to feed, their cry ceases; and then they disperse over a whole marsh, in silence 
and assiduity. Ibeir manner of leeding is very singular : the bird thrusts 
down its head, so that the iifiper convex side of thb bill shall only touch the 
grOnnd ; and in this position the animal appears, as it were, standing upon its 
liead. In this manner it paddles and moves the bill about, and seizes whatever 
fish or insect happens to offer. For this purpose the upper chap is notched at 
the edges, so as to hold its jirey with the gieater security. 

Their time of brt?eding is according to the climate in which they reside : in 
North America they breed in our summer; on the (»ther side the hue they take 
the most favourable season of the year. They huihj their nests in extensive 
marshes, and where they are in no danger of suprise. fhe nest is not less 
curious •than the animal that builds it : it is raised from (he surface of the pool 
about a fo® and a half, forrneii of mud, scraped up together, and hardened by 
the sun or the heat of the bird's body: it resembles a truncated cone, or one of 
the pots which we see placed on chimneys ; on the top it is hollowed out to tlu‘ 
shape of the bird, and in <hat cavity the female Jays her eggs, without any 
lining but the well-cemcnted rnud that forms the sides of the building. She 
always lays two eggs and no more ; and, as her legs are immoderately long, sho 
straddles on the nest, while her legs hang down, one on each side, into the 
water. • 

The young ones arc a long while before they are able to fly ; but they ruu 
with amazing swiftness. 1 hey are sometimes caught ^and, very difl'eren from 
the old ones, suft’er Iht rnselves to be carried home, and are tamed very easily* 
In five or six days they become familiar, cat out of the hand, and drink a sur- 
prising quantity of sea-water. Rut though they are easily rendered domestic, 
they are not reared without the greatest difliculty ; for they generally pine away 
tor want of their natural supiilies, and die in a short tirac.'^ ^ 

♦ Domestication. — Attempts have been drew one leg imdt*r the belly; and when de**' 
made to domesticate the flaniiiigo, but in our piived of the use of one limb, it walked with- 
climate ’it languishes and soon dies. Peiresa, the other, and used its bill like a crutch, 
who had one in his possession, remai ked that The down of the flamingo is opportuned to 

it steejied in water the bread which was pre- the same uses as that ot the swan. Tho 
sented to it ; that it ate more frequently Indians make bonnets, &c., of the feathers* 
during night than day ; and that, ver) sensi- The Sardinians fabricate a flute with tho 
ble to the cold, iUwouJd aj)piouch the file so hone of the leg, the tone of which is said to 
nearly as to bum its leet. V^ hen it sleid, it be very fine. 
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CHAP, IX. 


THE AVOSETTA,^ OR SCOOPER. 


The extraordinary shape of the AvoseTta’s bill might incline ns to wish for ita 
history ; and yet in fliat 
we are not able to in- 
dulge the reader. Natural 
historians have hitherto, 
like ambitious inonarchs, 
shown a greater fondness 
for extending their domi- 
nions than ciiltivating 
what they possess. While 
they have been labouring 
to add new varieties to 
their catalogues, they 
have n«*glected to study 
the history of animals 
already known. 

The Avosefta is chiefly 
found in Italy, and luwy 
and then comes over into 
^gland. It is about the Axosetta, or Scooix^r.) 

size of a pigeon, is a 

pretty iiprigfit bird, and has extremely long legs for Us size. But the mosf extra- 
ordinary part of its figure, and that by which it may be distinguished from all 
others of the feathered tribe, is the bill, which turns up like a hook, in an 
opposite direction to that of the hawk or the parrot. This extraordinary bill in 
black, flat, sharp and flexible at the end, and about three inches and a half 
long. From its being bare a long wav above the knee, it appears, that it 
fives and wades in the waters. It has a chirfiing, pert note, as we arc told ; but 
with its other habits we are entirely unacquainted. I have placed it, from it» 
slender figure, among the cranes ; although it is web-footed, like the duck. It 
is one ot those birds of whose history we are yet in expectation. 

♦ Thb Avosetta. — The birds of this class for swimming; but they are never observed 
of America and Kurope prefer cold and tern- to take the water. It is tlierefore probable 
perate climates to hot countries. Their mi that they are furnished with a web merely to 
grations are determined by the want or abun- prevent their sinking into the mud. The 
dance of food. In winter they assemnle in female lays two eggs, about the size of those, 
small flocks of six or seven, and frequent out of a pigeon, of a wliite colour tinged witfi 
shores, especially the mouths of large, muddy green, and marked with large black spots, 
rivets, in search of worms and mnriiK* insects. It is said to bo very tenacious of its young, 
These they scoop out of the mud with their and when disturbed at this season, will fly 
recurved biUly which are admirably adapted round in repeated circles, uttering a note thirt 
.for that purpose, being tough and flexible, resembles the word 
like whalebone. The feet seem calculated 
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CHAP. X. 

SMALL BIRDS OF THE CRANE KIND, WITH THE 
THIGHS PARTLY BARE C>E FEATHERS,^ 

As I hkve taken my distinctions rather from the general form and manners of 
birds, than from their minuter, though perhaps more precise discriminations, it 
will not be expected that 1 should here enter into a particular history of a 
numerous tribe of birds, whose manners and forms are so very much alike. Of 
many of them we h%ve scarce any account in onr historians, biit tedious descrip- 
tions of their dimensions, and the colour of their plumage ; and of the rest, the 
history of one is so much that of all, that it is but the same account repeated to 
a most disgusting reiteration. I wdl, therefore, group them into one general 
draught ; in which the more eminent, or the most whimsical, will naturally stand 
forward on the canvass. 


Ill this group we find an extensive tril 
affinities ; and we might add a hundred 
others, of distant climates, of which we 
know little more than the colour and 
the name. In this list is exhibited the 
Curlew, a bird of about the size of a 
duck, with a bill four inches long ; tlve 
Woodcock, about the size of a pigeon, 
with a bill three inches long ; the God- 
wit, of the same size, the bill four 
inches ; the Green Shank, longer 
legged, the bill two inches and a half ; 
the Red vShank, dillering in the colour 
of its feet from the former ; the Snipe, 
less by half, with -a bill three inches, 
llien, with shorter bills — the Ruff, with 
a collar of feathers round the neck of 
the male ; the Knot, the Sandpiper, the 
Sanderling, the Dunlin, the Purre, and 
the Stint. To conclude : with hills very 
short — the Lapwing, the Green Plover, 
the Grey Plover, the Dottrel, the ''Purn- 
stone, and the Sea-lark. These, with 
their affinities, are properly natives or 
visitants of thii country, and are dis- 
persed along our shores, rivers, and 
watery grounds. Taking in the birds 
of this kind belonging to other coun- 

• Biuds of this Class. — Of the birds of 
this class, we shall here enumerato a few, 
with their economy, habits, &c . — Kd. 

The Curlew. — ^TJierc are two species of 
the Gurletn to be found in Europe— the Com- 
mon and Little Curlews. These birds fly in 
considerable flockiT, and are well known upon 
the sea coasts in most parts— where, and in 
the marshes, they frequent in winter. They 
feed on worms, frogs, and all kinds of marine 
insects. In April, or the beginning of May, 
they retire into mountainous and unfroquent- 


of native birds, with their varieties and 



(The Kuijt.) 


cd parts on the sea shore, where they breed j 
and do not return again until the approach 
of winter. There have been some advocates 
in favour of the flesh of this bird, but in 
ral it is strong and fishy. The female of this, 
bird is somewhat larger than the male, and 
is commonly called the jack-curley. 

The Curlew, in his natural state, is soi wi- 
raavkably shy, that he is with difficulty ai>^ 
proached ; but, like other birds wholly de- 
pendent for their daily subsistence, sooi* 
becomes docile. 
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tries, the list would be very widely extorided ; J^nd the wliole of this class, 
as described by Brisson, would amount to near a hundred. 

^ All tliese birds possess many marks in common ; though some have peculia- 
rities that deserve regard. All these birds are bare of feathers above the knee, 
or above the heel, as some naturalists choose to express it In fact, that part 
which 1 call the knee, if compared with the lega of mankind, is analogous to 
the heel ; but, as it is commonly conceived otherwise, 1 have conformed to the 
general apprehension. I say^lherefore, that all these birds arc bare of feathers 
above the knee ; and in somfthey are wanting halfway up the thigh. The 
nudity in that part, is partly natural, and partly produced by all birds of this 
kind habitually wading in water. The old^r the birds the barer are its thighs ; 
yet even the young ones have not the same downy covering reaching so low as 
the birds of any other class. Such a covering there would rather be prejudicial, 
ns being continually liable to get wet in (he water. 

As these birds are usually employed rather in running tliqp in flying, and as 
their food lies entirely upon the ground, and not on trees, or in the air, so they 
run with great swiftness for their size, and the length of their legs assist their 
velocity. But as, in seeking their food, they are often obliged to change their 
station ; so also are they equally swift of wing, and traverse immense tracts of 
country without much fatigue. 

Most of the birds formerly described, have stated seasons for feeding and 
rest: the eagle kind prowl by day, and at evening repose; the owl by night, 
and keeps unseen in the day-time. But these birds, ol the epne kind, seem at 
all hours employed : they are seldom at rest by day ; and, during the whale night 
season, every meadow and marsh resounds with their different calls, to courtship 
<ir to food, seems to bo the time when they least fear interruption from 

man ; and though they fly at all times, yet, at this season, they appear more 
assiduously employed, laoth in providing for their present support, and conti- 
nuing that of posterity, This is usually the season when the iiisiduous fowder 
steals in upon their occupations and fills the whole meadow with terror and 
destruction. 

As all of this kind live entirely in waters, and among watery places, they 
seem provided by nature with a waimth of constitution to fit them for that cold 
element. They n'side, by choice, in the roldest climates; and as other birds 
migrate here, in our summer, their migrations hither are mostly in the winter. 
Even those that reside among us the whole season, retire in summer to the 
(ops of our blcaki'.st mountains ; where they breed, and bring down their 
young when the cold weather .sets in. 

Most of them, however, migrate, and retire to the polar regions; as those 
that remain behind in the mountains, and keep with us during summer bear no 
proportion to the quantity which in winter haunt our marshes and low grounds.'^ 


* JVIiaKATioN OP THE WooococK .t— ”We 
have a very correct neconnt of the luigratK^u 
of the woodcock in the following extuu-t : — 

“ Before 1 quit the Lnndb-end, it may be 
amusing to mention a particular of its natural 
history, which I think throws some light on 
the much disputed subject of the nag rat ton 
of English birds. You are awaie, peihaps, 
that a coutioversy has long subsisted between 
ornithologists, whether those buds, which are 
seen amongst us at pavticular seasons remain 
in the kingdom concealed in indiscoverable 
recesses during the peiiod of their disappear' 
nnce, or whether they are actually absent 
Irom our climate at this time, and ivsideiit 
in countries more congenial to their natnie 
and itistincts. In this listof migratoi’y buds, 
as they are called, (he woodcock, that impor- 
tant article of luxury and sport, is enumerated. 


Ml Dailies Banliigton, amongst others, is 
a stienuous opponent to the doctnne of tliis 
species of biul making a ja nodical passage 
lioiu Kuglaud to other countiles ; contending 
that it builds its nest, and breeds amongst us, 
in the same manner as other indigenous 
British bmls ; and is invisible in the summer 
only fiom the caution of its habits, and pri- 
vacy of its retreats, in season. He further 
makes the assertion with lespect to migratory 
buds in general, that there is no well attested 
instance of such migration actually taking 
place, which he considers as a convincinjf 
negative picMif of the falsehood of that opi- 
nion. What the value of these examples of 
migration may be, which are adduced by 
WiUughby, Buffon, Adaiison, &c, I know 
not, as I have never paid any attention tothe 
controveisy ; but 1 will venture to assert, that 
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rbe snipe sometimes builds here ; and the nest of the curlew is somjetimes louna 
in the plashes of our lulls : but the number of these is very small; ana it is 
mast probable that they are only some stragglers, who, not having strength or 
courage sufficient for the general voyage, take up from necessity their habitation 
here.*^ 


ha4 Mr. Daincs Barrington marie the ques- 
tion, with resi>ect to woodcocks, a subject of 
his inquiry when he was in Cornwall, he 
would have learned a fact when he was in 
Lands-tiud, wliich must have at once settled 
scepticism on that head. He would here have 
been told by every peasant and fisherman, 
that the annual periodical arrival of the wood- 
cocks from the Atla|^tic, at tlie close of the 
year, is as naturally ^xpt‘cted, and as surely 
takes place, as the return of autumn and 
winter ; aurl that the time of their visits is 
directed by so certain an instinct, that the in- 
habitants can tell by tlie temperature of the 
air, the week, if not the day on which they 
will arrive. We weie told at Truro, as a 
proof of the definitive time of their airual, 
that a gentleman there had sent to the Lands- 
end for several brace, to be foi warded to luin 
for a particular occasion. Ilis correspondent 
acquainted him luanswei, that no woodcocks 
had yet airived ; but that on the thiid day 
from Ins writing, if the weather continued as 
it then was, there would be plenty. The state 
of the atmosphere remained unchanged, the 
visiters came as it was asseited they would, 
and the gentleman received the nunibei of 
birds he had ordeiod ” 

Wahnejrs’ Tonu tjiuoooii Counwai.i.. 



(The Snipe.) 


• Snipbb.— -The snipes though agreeing 
very much in external lesemhlaiice with the 
woodcocks, differ from them in natural habits. 
They do not inhabit woods, but remain in the 
mashy parts of meadows, in the herbage, and 
amongst the osiers which are on the banks of 
rivers. They are still more generally spread 
than the woodcocks, and there are no por- 
tions of tlie globe in which some of them 
have not been found. Autumn is the season 
tor the arrival of the common snipe, in most 
of the southern and wtrstem countries of Eu 


rope. It then extends through meadows, 
maishesj.bogs, and along the banks of btreams 
and rivers. When it walks, it carries tho 
head erect, without either hopping or flutter- 
ing, and gives it a horizontal movement, while 
the tad moves up and down. When it token 
flight, it vises so high as often to lx*, heard 
after it is lost sight of. Its ciy has been 
sometimes likened to that of a she-goat. Tho 
snipes foi most part, migrating northwards in 
the spiing, nestle in Germany, Switzerland, 
Silesia, &c. Some however continue lu their 
more southern stations, making iheir nest in 
ihe month of June, under the root of some 
alder or willow, in a sheltered place. While 
the female is hatching, the male is frequently 
obseived to hover aiound her, uttering a kind 
of hissing noise. The young quit the nest 
on issuing from the shell, and then appear 
veiy ugly and deformed. Until their bill 
glows film, the mother continues her care of 
them 

The snqie usually grows fat, both in Eu- 
rope and North Ameiica; but much less so 
;ii wuim climates. Its flesh, after the early 
frosts, acquires a fine and delicate flavour. It 
18 cooke<l, as well as the wooilcock, without 
being drawn, and is in universal estimation, 
as a most equisite game. 

There is a number of species of the wood- 
cock and the snipe, hut there is nothing in 
then habits to induce us to denote them here. 

Asiatic; Snipe. — It has been generally 
supposed that the cuiiimuii snipe is found 
distiibiited over the whole world j but tho 
more minute attention which has lately been 
jiaid to tlie characters of biids has proved the 
American snipe to be a distinct species, and 
Prince (Charles Bonaparte has named it iSc*c/- 
lopax H"dsonii. Having lately had an op- 
portunity of examining the bird which the 
wnteis on the natural history of India have 
called the snipe {Scolopax galiinago^ Hoisf. 
and KaflBes, Lin. Truna. xiii.) 1 find it to 
be equally distinct from the European and 
Amencan ones. It agrees with the European 
bird in every character of colour and dimen- 
sions ; but the tail has, besides its comnion 
tail-leathers, a series of small, linear, rigid, in- 
curved, false tail-feathers on each side of the 
under part, very disl met from the other A‘a- 
thers by their form and rigidity. I pro|>OHe 
to call this the Asiatic Snipe, or Scoie^a 
Harafieldity after the accurate descrihtir of 
Javanese birds. It is scattered over tiie xtoii- 
tineut of India, and is found alto at Java, and 
at Canton, in China. — J. E. Gitax# 
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In ij^eneml^ during snmraer^ tins whole class either choose the coldest countries 
to retire to, or the coldest and the raoistest part of ours to breed in. '^The cur- 
lew, the woodcock, the snipe, the godwit, the grey plover, the green, and the 
long-legged plover, the knot and the turnstone, are rather the guests than the 
natives of this island. They visit us in the beginning of winter, and forsake us 
in the spring. They then retire to the inouiitains of Sweden, Poland, Prussia,, 
and Lapland, to breed. Our country, during the summer season, becomes 
uninhabitable to them. The ground parched uj) b} the heat ; the springs dried' 
away; and the vermicular insects already upon the wing; they have no means 
of subsisting. Their weak and delicately pointed bills are unfit to dig into a 
resisting soil ; and their prey is departed, though they were able to reach its 
retreats. Thus, that season when nature is said to teem with life, and to put 
on her gayest liveries, is to them an interval of sterility and famine. The 
coldest mountains^ of the north are then a preferable habitation the marshes 
there are never totally .dried up; and the insects are in such abundance, that 
both above ground and underneath, the country swarms with them. In such 
retreats, therefore, thchC bircls would c(»n(iinie always ; but that the frosts, when 
they set in, have the same ^ Ifect upon the face of the landscape, as the heats of 
summer. Every biook is stin'emd .nto ice ; all the earth is congealed into one 
solid mass ; aiul the birds arc obliged to forsake a region where they can no 
longer find subsispuiee. 

Such are our visitants. With regard to those v>hicli keep with us continually, 
and breed here, they are neither so delicate m tiieir food, nor perhaps so warm 


Jack Snipe — It would apjiear to oiigiuaJo 
from tlio MUgularly solitary htilnisoi’ tin* jacK- 
snipti {SculnpdJL' that }onn}r sjKuts- 
rnen are disposoil to take it foi the male of 
the common snipe (S ^(lUtna^pt), though it 
is 80 very difllerent in si/o and even in plii- 
rnage. “ The jack-snipe,” says Mi. Knapp, 
“ is a solitary, uiisocurtl Imd, an aiicluaite 
lioin choice. With Die exception of our 
birds of ]>rey, the manner of udiose existing 
requires it, and a lew otherSi all the featheied 
frihe seem to have a general tendency towaids 
association, either in llocks, family jiaities, 
(»T pairs ; hut the induuluals of tins specie.s 
pass a laige portion of tlieir lives letiied and 
alone, two of them being larely, or, perhaps, 
never, found in company, excejit in the breed- 
ing season. They are sujiposed to pair and 
raise their young ni tlie deep marshy tracts 
or reedy distiicts of the fen-coimties, which 
ailbrd concealment from every piyiiig eye, 
and safety tiom all common injuries. Driven 
by the frosts of winter , from these watery 
tracts, their sumnier’s covert, they separate, 
and seek for foml in move favoured situations, 
preferring a little, lonely open spring, trick- 
ling from the side of a hill, tangled with 
grass and foliage, or some shallow, rushy 
stisamlct in a retired valley. Having fixed 
un such a place, they seldom abandon it 
long, or quit it for another, and though roused 
from it, and fired at repeatedly through the 
day, not any sense of danger seems to alarm 
them ; and if' we should seek for the httle 
judoock on ai) ensuing morning, we find it at 
its spring again. The indififenrence wit h which 
it endures this persecution is amazing. It 
will afiord arnusement^ or vexation to the 


yi'ung sportsman throughout the whole Christ- 
ni.is Mvcation ; and from the smallness of its 
body, will finally often escaiie IVom all its 
tlmui.il dangers. 

“ The causes that influence this snijie to 
lead so sulitaiy a life arc particularly obscure, 
as well as those which stimulate some others 
to congreg;ito, as we comprehend no indivi- 
dual heiieiit to arise from such habits. Wild- 
fowl, the rook, an<l some other birds, derive 
hccuiit), porh.ij)s, from feeding in society, as 
a sentinel appeals to be placed by them at 
such times, to give notice of danger. But 
our congiegating small birds take no such 
juecautioii ; security or mutual protection 
does not seem to he obtained by it, as the 
largeness of the flocks invites danger; and 
waimth in the winter season it does not 
affoid. For the purposes of migration, such 
associatioii.s are, in many resjiects, serviceable 
and consi.stent ; but, in our resident s^iecies, 
considered in its various results, it becomes 
Lather a subject of conjecture than of expla- 
nation. Tinnd cieatures generally associate, *' 
commonly upon the apprehension of danger, 
and, without yielding any mutual support, 
become only the more obnoxious to evil ; and 
this snipe, though its habits are the ?ciy 
reverse of connexion with its sjiecies, yet 
affords no clue to direct us to the causes of 
its unusual habits. These associations o** 
some, and re'irement of others, are not Ihe 
capricious actions of an hour in a few mdin 
vidnuls ; but so regularly and annually ob* 
served in the several species, that they tro 
manifestly appointed provisiom cf nature, 
though the object is unknown.**— 'JoiliiHAI^ o* 

A Natuhalist. 
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in their constitutions. Tlic lapwing, tlie ruff, the red-sbank, the sand-piper, thi» 
»ca-pie, the Norfolk plover, and the sea-lark, breed in this country, and> far 
the most part reside here. In summer they frequent such marshes as are not 
drid up in any part of the year; the Essex hundreds, and the fens of Lincoln- 
shire. There, in solitudes formed by surrounding marshes, they breed and 
bring \ip their young. In winter they come down from their retreats, rendered 
uninhabitable by the flooding of the waters ; and seek their Ibod about our 
ditches and marshy meadow-grounds. Yet even of this class, all are wanderers 
upon some occasions; and take wing to the northern climates, to breed and 
find subsistence. This happens when our summers are peculiarly dry ; and 
when the fenny countries are not sufficiently watered to defend their retreats. 

But though this be the usual course of nature, with respect to these birds, 
they often break through the general habits of their kind ; and as the lapwing, 
the ruff, and#ie sand-piper, are sometimes seen to alter their manners, and to 
migrate from hence, instead of continuing to breed here ; so we often find the 
wood-cock, the snipe, and the curlew reside witlrus during- the whole season, 
and breed their young in different parts of the country. In Casewood, about 
two miles from Tunbridge, as Mr. Pennant assures ns, some woodcocks are 
seen to breed anniidlly,^ The young have been shot there in the beginning of 
August; and were as healthy and vigorous as they arc with us in w’inter, thouirli 
not so well tasted. On the Alps and other high mountains, says Willughhy, 
tlie woodcock eoritinues all summer. I myself have flushed them on the top of 
Mount Jura, in June and July. The eggs are long, of a jiale red colour, and 
stained with dceyier spots and clouds, riie nests of the curlew and the snipe 
are frequently found; and soiiie of these perhaps never entirely leave thin 
island. 

It is thus that the same habits are in some measure couTtnon to ad ; but in 
nestling, and bringing up tluir young, one metliod tak<\s place universally. 
As they all run and feed upon the giound, so they are all lound to nestle there. 

themselves to be taken by the hand, when 
tluy alighted near the coast. They live on 
vvoims and insi'cts, which they search for 
With their long bills, in .soft ground and moist 
woodvS, feeding and flying principally in the 
night. They go out in the evening; ami 
generally leturn in the same direction, through 
the same glades, to their day-retreat. The 
greater pait of them leave this country about 
the latter end of February, or the beginning 
of March, always pairing before they set out. 
They retim to the coast, and, if the wind b©^ 
fail, set out immediately ; but, if contraiy, 
they are often detained in the neighbouring 
woods and thickets for somo lime. In the 
crisis the sportsmen are all on the alert, and 
the whole sunounding country echoes to the 
discharge of guns ; seventeen brace have been 
killed by one person iii a day. But if they 
are detained long on the diy heaths, they 
become so lean as to be scarcely eatable. Tb© 
instant a fair wind springs up, they sieze th© 
opportunity ; and where a sportsman has seen 
hundreds in one day, he will not find a singl© 
bird the next. 

These birds are remarkably tame during 
incubation, A pei son who discovered a w^'d- 
cock in the nest, often stood over, and ©vim 
stroked it ; notwithstanding it hod 
its young ones, and in due time, disa]|;»l)©#od 
with them, . 



(Tlio W’oodcock.) 


♦ The Woodcock.— D uring the summer- 
time the woodcock is an inhabitant of Nor- 
way, Sweden, Lapland, and other noithern 
countries, where it breeds. As soon however 
as the frost commences, it retires southwaids 
to milder climates. These birds arrive in 
Great Britain in flocks : some of them in 
October, but not in great numbers till No- 
vember and December. They generally take 
advantage of the night, being seldom seen to 
come before sun-set. The time of their ar- 
rival deperids considerably on the prevailing 
Winds ; for adverse gales always detain them, 
they not being able to struggle with the 
hoisterous squSls of the Northern Ocean. 
After their arrival in bad weather, they haVe 
been so much exhausted as to allow 
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nmwlieir of eggs generally to be s<'eti iii every nest, is from two to foar * 
never under, and very seldom exceeding. The nest is made without any .art ; 
hut the eggs are either laid in some little depressi(»n of the earth, or on a few 
bents and long grass, that scarcely preserve them from the moisture below* 
Yet such is the heat of the body ot tliese birds, that their time of incubation is 
shorter than with any others of the same size. The magpie, for instance, takes 
twenty-one days to batch its young ; the lapwing takes but fourteen. Whether 
the animal oil with which these birds abound, gives them this superior warmth, 
1 cannot tell ; but there is no doubt of their quick incubation. 

In their seasons of courtship, they pair as other birds ; but not without vio 
lent contests between the males, for their choice of the female. The lapwing 
and the plover are often seen to fight among tliernselves ; but there is one little 
bird of this tribe, called the rud', that has got the cpilliet of the lighter, merely 
Irora its great perseverance and animosity on these occasions. In the begin- 
ning of spring, when these birds' arrive among our marshes, they are observed 
to engage with desperate fury against each r»th(T ; it is then that the fowlers, 
seeing them intent on mutual destruction spread their nets over them, and take 
them in great numbers. ^ et even in captivity their animosity slill continues: 
the people that fat (hem up for sale, are obliged to shut them up in close dark 
rooms; for if they let ever so little light in among them, the turbulent prisoners 
instantly fall to lighting willi eacb other, and never cease till Ouch lias killed its 
antagonist, especially, s«i}s Wilbighby, if an} body stands by. A similar ani- 
mosity, though in less degiee, prompts all this tribe ; but when they Lave paired, 
and begun to la}, their contentions are then over. 

The place these birds cliielly choose to breed in, is in some island surrounded 
with sedgy moors, where men seldom resort ; and in such situations 1 have often 
seen the ground so stiewed vvith eggs and nests, that one could scarce take a 
step without treading upon some of them. As soon as a stranger intrudes upon 
these retreats, the whole colony is up, and a hundred different screams are 
heard from evt‘ry quarter. The arts of the lapwing to allure men or dogs from 
her nest, arc perfectly amusing. When she perceives the eneni} approaching, 
she never waits till tfiey arnvij at her nest, but boldly runs to meet them : when 
she has come as near them as she dares to venture, she then rises with a loud 
acreaining beiore them, seeming as if >he were jusr Hushed from hatching ; 
while she is then probably a hundred }ar(ls from the nest. Thus she Hies, with 
great clamour and anxiety, whining and screaming round the invaders, striking 
at them with her wings, and Huttcring as if she were wounded. To add to the 
deceit, she apfiears still more clamorous, as more remote from the nest."^ If sho 
sees them very near, she then seems to be quite unconcerned, and her erica 
crease, while her terrors aie really augmenting. If there be dogs, she flie» 



(The Uqwln|{.) 


• Lapwing. — A n extraordinary anecdote is 
related by M. Antoine, of a lapwing, winch a 
clergyman kept in hiw garden. It lived chiefly 
upon insects, but as the winter dicw on, these 


failed, and necessity compelled the poor bird 
to approach the house, iVom whicli it had 
previously remained at a wary distance ; and 
a servant heanng its feeble cry, as it wero , 
asking charity, opened for it the door of the 
liack-kitchen. it did not venture far at 6rst, 
but it became daily moie faimhar and ena?- 
boldened, os the cold incmased, till at length 
it actually enteied the kitchen, though already 
occupied by a dog and a cat. By degrees it 
at length came to so good an understanding 
with these animals, tluit it entered regulaily 
at nightfall, and established itself at tho 
chimney corner, wliere it lemaided snugW 
beside them for the night; but as 800^ 
as the warmth of spring returned, it pre* 
fened roosting in the garden, though it re- 
sumed its place in the chimney corner the 
ciibuiug wiatev. Instead of being afraid of 
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heavily at a utile distance before them, as if maimed; stiH vocaienMiBWid rtilf 
bold, bat never oiTcring to move towards tlic quarter where her Ueasare hi de- 
posited. The dog pursues^ in hopes every moment ot seizing the parent^ aiid 
by this means actually loses the young ; for the cunning bird, when she has 
thus drawn him off to a proper distance, then puti* lorth her powers, and leaves 
her astonished pursuer to gaze at the rapidity ot her flight, fhe eggs of aft 
these birds are highly valued by the luxurious ; they are boiled hard, and thus 
served up, without any further preparation. , , , , 

As the young of this class are soon hatched, so, when excluded, they quickly 
arrive at maturity. They run about after the mother as soon as they leave the 
egg; and being covered with a thick down, want very little of that clutching 
which all birds of theponltr> kind, that follow the mother, indispensably require. 
They come to their adult state long before winter ; and then flock together, till 
tlie breeding season returns, which for awhile dissolves their society. 

As the flesh of almost all these birds is in liigh estimation, so many methods, 
have been contrived for taking them. 

That used in taking the ruff* seems to 
be the most advantageous ; and it may 
not be amiss to describe it. The riifl, 
which is the name of the male, the 
reeve that of the female, is taken in 
nets about forty yards long, and seven 
or eight feet high.'^ These birds are 
chiefly found in Lincolnshire and the 
isle of Ely, where they come about 
the latter end of April, and disapp<‘ar 
nbout Michaelmas. The male of this 
bird, which is known from all othcTs 
of the kind by the great length of the 
feathers round his neck, is yet so vari- 
ous in his plumage that, it is said, no two 
ruffs wtire ever seen totally of the same colour. I'hc nets in w hich these are- 
taken are supported by sticks, at an angle ofne.n f(n't>4jve degrees, and placed 
either on dry ground, or in very shaliow water, not remote from reeds: among 
these the fowler conceals himself, till the birds, enticinl by a stale or stidled 
bird, come under the nets ; he then, by pulling a string, lets tlieiii fall, and 
they are taken — as are godwits, knots, and grey plovers, also, in the same 
manner. When these birds are brought from under the net, they are not killed 
immediately , but fattened for the table, with bread and milk, hemp-seed, and 
sometimes boiled wlieat; but if expedition be wanted, sugar is added, which 
will make them a lump ol fat in a fortnight’s time. They are kept, as observed 
before, in a dark room ; and judgment is required in taking the proper time for 
killing them, when they are at the highest pitch of fatness ; for, if that ia 

its two old acquaintances, the dog and the family had been a hundred years in the 
cat, it now treated them ns infenors, and trade, and boasted that they had served 
arrogated to itself the place which it had George the Si cond, and many noble families 
previously obtained by humble solicitation, in the kingdom. He undertook, at the 
liiis interesting jiet was at last choked by a desire of the late Marquis Townshend, whtm 
bone which it had incautiously swallowed. — that nobleman was Lord-Lieutenant of Ite- 
Anim^euse Celebres. land, to take some rufls to that country ; and 

actually set off with twenty-seven dozen froni> 
Ruvvb. — T he trade of catching these Lincolnshire ; left seven dozen at the Duke 
birds is ooufined to a very few persons, and of Devonshire’s, at Chatsworth ; continued 
Ife present scarcely repays their trouble and his route across the kingdom to Holy^ad; 
expense of nets. These people live in obscure and delivered seventeen dozen alive ill Dub* 
places on the verge of the fens, and are found Un ; having lost only three dozen, in so lohg, 
out with difficulty. Two guineas a dozen are a journey, confined and greatly crowded as. 
given fur fattened ruffs, Mr. Towns, the they were in baskets, winch were carried 
noted feeder at Spalding, assured us lus upon two horses. — M ontaoub. 
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lii« Liids are apt to fall away. They are reck oiied a very great 
deltcaey ; tliey sell for two shillings or half a crown a piece ; ami are served up 
to the table with the train, like woodcocks, where we will leave liieni.^ 


Tim PiiOVBRS habitually frequent the 
coast, the mouths of nvers, and salt 
marshes. They feed upon Crustacea and 
small molluscous animals, which they caich 
in the sand> along the line of waters ovei 
which they are seen continually flying, utter- 
ing a Utile cry. Many 8 i>ecies live solitaiil}', 
or in Couples ; some others in small flocks. 
These birds are to be found in almost all the 
countnes of the globe, from the equator to 
the coldest latitudes of the northern and 
southern hemisphere. They are all clad in 
sombre colours, the distribution of which is, 
however, not unpleasing. Most of them un- 
dergo a double moulting, and are vested in 
various liveries, according to age and sex 
Some species liave spines, which seive as 
defensive weapons, attached to their wings ; 
«ome others have fleshy appendages at the 
base of the liill. The plovers emigiate every 
year, in flocks of greater or less numbers ; 
and this piincipally takes place in autumn, 
during the rainy season, whence, their Vn-m )i 
iihme ipluviaw) is deiived, and of which oiii 
word, plover, is an obvious con upturn. At 
this time they are seen in the greatest abini- 
dauce. They do not lenuun quiet when on 
the ground, but are seen in incessant motion. 
They fly m an extended file, or m tiaiisveise 
tones, very narrovv, and of a great length. 
Their flesh is delicate and much esteemed. 
They are frequeiitl}' taken in great <piautities, 
in the countries wdieie they aie cmniuon, by 
means of nets variously faluicatid. 

The Goi.dln Plovku is the tiist and most 
common. In winter it is very common on the 
coasts of France and Ilol'and. It is toiiiid 
in England dunng the entiie >ear, it is also 
very abundant in the IlighlaiuKs of Scotland, 
in the Western Islands, and in the Isle of 
Man. These ploveis trike the emth with 
their feet, to cause worms, itc., to issue funn 
their retreat. When they are seeking for 
food, seveinl of them act as sentinels, and on 
the appearance of any danger set op a slinll 
cry, as a waniing to the others, and a signal 
for flight. These tlocks di.spi'ise in the 
evening ; but at the dawn of d ly, the fiist 
I 4 )at awakes gives a cry of appeal to the rest, 


which immediately reassemble on this call. 
This cry is imitated by the fowleis to draw 
thest* birds into their nets. The flesli of 
these birds is in high estimation. 



Tile Godw'its are to be distinguished from 
the foregoing. The woodcocks, properly so 
ealleil, inhabit w'oods. The snipes live in 
fresh-water marsVies; but the godw its prefer 
the sea-shore. The passage ot llie last info 
the temperate climates of Eurojie takes place 
in Sejilember ; and, for their shuit stay, they 
freipient salt mart’hes, where, like the snipes, 
Kc. , they live on small worms wJiii h they 
draw out of the mud. Those which aie 
sometimes to be met with lu inl.uid places 
have doubtless been dnvi'ii then* l>v the wind. 
Mdiubigt, w'ho observed some oi them ex- 
posed loi sale 111 the Parisian maikets, in 
spring, concluded, and justly, that they make 
a second passage in spring, and not that they 
ever nestle on the Fvencli coasts. These 
timid biids, whose sight moreover is weak, 
remain in the, shade dunng the daytime, and 
it IK only by evening twilight, oi early dawn, 
that they proceed m seaich of fooil, for tlw> 
discrirnmahon of' which their bill is particu- 
hilly fitted. Little stones arc sometimes 
found in tbeii gizzaul ; but we cannot con- 
clude that tiie.se haul substances ^m^\ver with 
them, as with the galiinm, for the trituration 
of their food, winch is too soft tti require 
anything of the kind, but rather that they 
have been taken in along with it. Thejir 
flesh is excellent eating. 
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CHAR XI 

THE WATER-HEN AND THE COOT. 


Befoue wc enter upon water- fowla^ properly so called, two or (liree hirtU elalrtl 
our attention, which seem 
to form the sliade between 
the web-footed tribe and 
those of the crane kind. 

These partake rather of 
the form than the habils 
of the crane ; and, thonpfh 
furnished with long legs 
and necks, rather swim 
than wade. They cannot 
properly be called web- 
footed ; nor yet are they 
entirely destitute of mem- 
branes, which fringe their 
toes on each side, ami 
adapt them for swimming. 

Ine birds in question are 
the Wateu-hen and the 
Bald Coot. 

These birds have too near an allitiify not to be ranked in the same descrip- 
tion. They are shaped entirely alike, their legs are long, and (heir thighs partly 
bare ; their necks arc proportionable, their wings short, (lieir bills short and 
weak, tiieir colour black, their foreheads hald and without feathers, and their 
nabits entirely the same. These, however, naturalists have thought proper to 
range in difierent classes, from very slight distinctions in I la ir ligure. The 
water-hen weighs but fifteen ouiK es ; tlie coot twenty-four. The bald part of 
the forehead in the coot is black; in the water hen it is of a b(‘autiful pink 
colour. The toes of the water-hen are edged with a straight membrane ; those 
of the coot have it scolloped and broader. 

The differences in the figure are but slight; and those in their manner of 
living still less. The history of the one will serve for both. As irnh of the 
crane kind are furnished with long wings, and easilv change place, the water- 
hen, whose winp are short, is obliged to reside entirely near those places where 
her food lies: sno cannot take those long journeys that most of the crane kind) 
are seen to perform ; compelled by her natural impeifections, as well, perhaps, 
as by inclination, she never leaves the side of the pond or the river in which 
she seeks for provision. Where the stream is sclvaged with sedges, or the 
pond edged with shrubby trees, the wafer-hen is generally a resident there: she 
seeks her food along the grassy banks, and often along the surface of the water. 
With Shakspeare’s Edgar, she drinks the green mantle of the standing pool* 
or, at least, seems to prefer those places where it is seen. Whether she makes 
pond-weed her food, or hunts among it for water-insects, which are found there 
m great abundance, is not certain. I have seen them whe*n pond-weed was 
taken out of their stomach. She builds her nest upon low trees and sbrnt^/of 
■<%ks and fibres by the water side. Her eggs are sliarp at one end, white, 
with a tincture of green spotted with red. She lays twice or thrice in a summer 
— her young ones swim the moment they leave the egg, pursue their parent 
and imitaU^ all her manners. She rears, in this manner, two or three broods iu 
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«i season; and when the young are grow^n «|», she drives (hem off to shift for 
tliemselves. 

As the coot is a larger bifd> it is always seen in larger streams, and more 
remote from mankind. The water-hen seems to prefer inhabited situations : 
she keeps near ponds, moats, and pools of water, near gentlemen’s houses ; but 
the coot keeps in rivers, and among rushy margined lakes. It there makes a 
nest of such weeds as the stream supplies, and lays them among the reeds, 
floating on the surface, and rising and falling with the water. The reeds among 
which it is built keep it last ; so that it is seldom washed into the middle of the 
stream. But if this happens, which is sometimes the case, the bird sits m her 
nest, like a mariner in his boat, and wsteers with her legs her cargo into the 
nearest harbour: there, having attained her port, she continues. to sit in great 
tranquillity, regardless of the impetuosity of the current ; and though the wtiter 
penetrates her nest, she hatches her eggs in that wet condition.*^ 


CHAP. 1. 

WATER-FOWL IN GENERAL. 


IN settling the distinctions among the othei classes of birds, there was some 
difficulty ; one tribe encroached so nearly upon the nature and habitudes ot 
another that it was not easy to draw the line which kept them asunder : but in 
water-fowl nature has marked them (or us by a variety of indelible characters , 
so that it would be almost as unbkt ly to mistake a land-fowl for one adapted 
for living and swimming among the waters as a fish for a bird. 

The first great distinction in this clai.:.- appears in the toes, which are webbed 
together for swimming. As their toes arc xvebbed in the most convenient 
manner, so are their legs also made most fitly for swift progression in (he W'aten 
The shortness of the legs, in the w^eb-footed kinds, renders them ns unfit for 
walking on land, as it qualifies them for swimming in their natural element*,, 


• Tub Rails. — As bearing some uffinity 
to this genus of birds, wc may here notice 
the Rails, so called from the rattling sound 
of their cry. These birds, which remain 
during the day concealed in the grass, seek 
their fhod, morning and evening, in the iwils 
And plants of marshes and meadows. They 
fly very far, and walk with great agility. 
They never go in families or flocks. They 
raise their necks like hens wl en they are 
disturbed ; and the young quit the nest im- 
mediately after birth, and seize^ of their own 
accord, the food which is indicated to them 
by the mother. To the land- rail, or corn- 
crake, these remarks are not, perhaps, appli- 
cable ill all respects. 

XiANn-uAii.6.— In the mot^ southern coun- 
tries this is ttyiird of passage. • It arrives 
amr^g us, ^d in France, about April or 
May, and disappears in the commencement 
of October. By its short and sharp cry — 
cnki Ciikf WQ recognise its , return. On ap- 
proaching the quarter whence the cry pro- 


ceeds, the sound is not discontinued^ but 
heuid a little farther on, which is occasioned 
by the bud, which can fly away but witb 
difficulty, limning with eJrtreme swifluess 
through the tutted grass. In consequence of 
the comcKleiict* between tho return and de-, 
piuture of the quails and this bird, the latter 
has been sometimes deemed the conductor 
of the foimer. These birds are insectivorous 
when young ; but the adult add grains, 
of various kinds, to their aliment ' ’ ' 

WateR'Raii.s. — These birds run along' 
stagnant waters as fast as the comtorako 
does over fields. Sometimes, instead of tra- 
versing the water by swimming, it suafai^S 
itself on the brbad leaves of aquatic plijiiits. 
ks food consists in insects, snails,^ shrimj^i 
&c. It raekes its nest in the midst of plants, 
by the sida of ponds nnd arid the 

female lay s from six to ten yellowish eggs. 
The flesh of this bird has a marshy lasti;, 
but is, notwithstanding, in eome estima/* 
tion. 
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Their stay, therefore, upon land is but short and titinsitory ; and they seictncn 
venture to breed far Irom the sides of those waters wliere they usually remain. 
In their breeding seasons, their young are brought up by the water-side *, and 
they are covered with a warm down, to fit them for the coldness of their situ- 
ation. 

All water-fowl naturally fall into three distinctions. Those of the Gull kind, 
that, with long legs and round bills, fly along the surface to seize their prey, 
l^hose of the Penguin kind, that, with round bills, legs hid in the abdomen, 
and short wings, dive after their prey ; and, thirdly, those of the Goose kind, 
with flat, broad bills, that lead harmless lives, and chiefly subsist upon insects 
and vegetables. 

I’hese are not speculative distinctions, made up for the arrangement of a 
system ; but they are strongly and evidently marked by Nature, The Gull 
kind are active and rapacious ; constantly, except when they breed, keeping 
upon the wing ; fitted for a life of rapine, with sharp straight bills for piercing, 
or hooked at the end for holding their fishy prey. In this class we may rank 
the Albatross, the Cormorant, the Gannet or Soland Goose, the Shag, the 
Frigate Bird, the Great Brown Gull, and all the lesser tribe of gulls and sea- 
swallows. 

Tbe Penguin kind, with appetites as voracious, bills as sharp, and equally 
eager for prey, are yet unqualified to obtain it by flight. Their vrings are short, 
and their bodies large and heavy, so that they can neither run nor fly. But 
they are formed for diving in a very peculiar manner. Their feet are placed so 
fair backward, and their legs so hid in the abdomen, that the slightest stroke 
sends them head foremost to the bottom of the water. To this class we may 
refer the Penguin, the Auk, the Skout, the Sea turtle, the Bottle-nose, and the 
Loon. 

I'he Goose kind are easily distinguishable, by their flat, broad bills, covered 
with a skin ; and their manner of feeding, which is mostly upon vegetables. In 
this class we may place the Swan, tbe Goose, the Duck, the Teal, the Widgeon, 
and all their numerous varieties. 

In describing the birds of ihese three classes, 1 will put the most remarkable 
of each class at the beginning of their respective tribes, and give their separate 
history : then, after haying described the cliiert> of the tribe, the more ordinary 
sorts will naturally fall in a body, and come under a general description, behind 
their leaders. But before I ofi’er to pursue this methodical arrangement, I most 
give the history of a bird that, from the singularity of its conformation, seems 
allied to no species, and should, therefore, be separately described— I mean tbe 
Pelican. 
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( llAP. ll. 

THE PELICAN. 


The Pelican of Africa is rniu li lar^^cr in the bofly than a swan, and soTiiewhat 
of the same shape and 
colour. ^ Its four toes 
are all webbed tosi^ether ; 
and its neck in some 
measure resembles that 
of a swan ; but (hat sin* 
j^ularity in which it diflV rs 
from all other birds is in 
the bill and the jireat 
pouch underneath, which 
are wonderful, and de- 
mand a distinct descrip- 
tion. This enormous bill 
is fifteen inches from the 
point to the opening; of the 
mouth, which is a good 
way back behind the 
eyes. At the base of flic 
bill is somewhat greenish, 
bnt varies towards (lie 
end, being of a reddish 
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blue. It is very thick in the beginning, but tapers off 
to the end, where it liooks downwards. "I'lie under-chap is still more extraor- 
dinary ; for to (he lower edges of it hang a bag, reaching the whole length of 
the bill to the neck, wliicli is said to be capable of containing fifteen quarts of 
water. This bag the bird lias a power of wrinkling up into the hollow of the 
under-chap; but by opening the bill, and putting one^s hand down into the 
bag> it may be distended at pleasure, Hie skin of which it is formed will then 
be seen of a bUicish asli-colour, with many fibres and veins running over its 
surface. It is not covered with feathers, but a short dowmy substance^ as 
smooth and as soft as satin, and is attached all along the under edges of the 
chap, to be fixed backward to the neck of the bird by proper ligaments, and 
reaches near half way down. When this bag is empty it is not seen ; but when 
the bird has fished with success, it is then incredible to what an extent it is often 
seen dilated ; for the first thing the pelican does in fishing is to fill up the bag ; 
and then it returns to digest its burtlieii at leisure. When the bill is opened to 
Its widest extent, a person may nin his head into the bird’s mouth, and conceal 
it in thi.s monstrous pouch, thus adapted for very singular purposes. 


Thb Pblican.— “ This bird,” says Buf- 
ftm, would be the largest of water-birds, 
were not the body of the albatross more thick, 
and the legs of the flamingo so much longer. 
Its neck- pouch is capable of containing 
twenty pints, or more, of water, which caused 
it tq. be calle<l by the Egyptians Kiv^ Camel, 
ai^ it swallows into this sack, in a single 
tMdhg, as much fish as would serve fur the 
Geiiatt of six men.’^ It must appear sur- 
nfuiing, that a bird of such vast dimensions, 
r it is sometimes six feet long, from point of 
bill to end of tail, and twelve reet from wing- 
lip to Mring'tip,) should be able to fly vith as 


much facility as it swims ; but its entire ske- 
leton does not weigh a pound and a half ; 
and its bones are so slight, tliat they are even 
transparent Moreover, a fact observed by 
Lory on the communication of air even into 
the bones and the tubes of the feathers in. 
birds, has been verified, in a more especial 
manner, on the pelicans, by Mery, who haa 
proved the immense quantity of air contained 
under the skin, and in the cellular tissue. 
This evidently contributes to augment the 
volume of the borly without increasing the 
weight, and to render the action of flight more 
easy. 
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Su6h is the formation of this extraordinary bird, which is a nhttre df A(rfc«f 
»t»d America. The pelican was once also known in Europe, particularU 
Russia; but it seems to have deserted our coasts.^ This b the bird of which 
HO many fabulous accounts have been propagated : such as its feeding its yOuUg 
with its ovvn blood, and its currjing a provision of water for them in its great 
reservoir in the desert.*}* But the absurdity of the first account answers itself; 
and as for the latter, the pelican uses its bag for Very ditferent purposes than 
that of filling it with water. 

Its amazing pouch may be considered as analagous to the crop in other birds, 
with this diffij pence, that as theirs lies at the bottom of the gullet, so this is 
placed at the top. Thus, as pigeons and other birds macerate their food for 
their young in their crops, and then supply them, so the pelican supplies its 
young by a more ready contrivance, and macerates their food in its bill, or 
stores it for its own particular sustenance. 

The ancients were particularly fond of giving (his bird admirable qualities 
and parental aflfeciious : struck, perhaps, with its extraordinary figure, they were 
willing to supply it witli as extraordinary appetites ; and ha\ ing found it with a 
large rf'servoir, they were pleased with turning it to the most tender and 
)iarent!il uses. But the truth is, the pelican is a very heavy, sluggish, voracious 
bird, and very III fitted to take those llights, or to make those cautious provi- 
sions for a distant time, which we have been told they do. Father Labat, who 
seems to have studied their manners with great exactness, has given us a minute 
history of this bird, as foiuul in America ; and from liiui 1 will borrow mine. 

The pelican, says Labal, litis strong wings, furnished with thick plumage of 
an ash colour, as are the rest of the feathers over the whole body. Its eyes are 
very small, when compared to the size of it.s head; there is a sadness iii its 
countenance, and its whole air is melancholy. It is as dull and reluctant in jts 
motions as the llarningo is spiiglitly and active. It is slow ot flight; and when 
it rises to fly, pei forms it with diHiciilty and labour. Nothing*, as it would seem, 
but the spur of necessity could make these birds change their situation, or 
induce them to ascend into the air; but they must either starve or fly. 

'Ibey are torpid and inactive to the last degree, so that nothing can exceed 
their indolence but tlieir gluttony ; it is only from the stimulations of hunger 
that tin y are excited to labour ; for otherwise they would continue always in 
fixed repiKse. When they have raised themselves above thirty or forty feet 
above the surface of the sea, tliey turn their head with one eye downwards, and 
continue to fly in that posture. As soon as they perceive a fish sufficiently near 
the surface, they dart down upon it with the swiftness of an arrow, seize it with 
unerring certainly, and store it up in their pouch. They then rise again, though 
not wittmgi^J.gre^t labour, and continue hovering and fishing, with their head on 
one sid^tf before. 

This work they continue with great effort and industry till their bag is full, 
and thph they fly* to land to devour and digest at leisure the fruits of their 
industry. This, however, it would appear they are not long performing ; for 
towards night they have another hungry call ; and they again reluctantly go to 
labour. At night, when their fishing is over, and the toil of the day crowned 
with success, these lazy birds retire a little way from the shore ; and, though 
with the webbed feet and clumsy figure of a goose, they will be contented to 
perch no where but upon trees among the light and airy tenants of the forest 
There they take thejr repose for the night; and often spend a great part of 
day, except such times as they are fishing, sitting in dismal solemnity, and as it 

* Native Of. — These birds are somewhat in the Sundas, Phillippine, apd Manilla 
rare in European cabinets, and in the dd Islands.^ They have also been met witli„ in 
continent j they appertain inort? to warm than America, from the Antilles, the isthmUe 
coM cTimates ; the are very common in Africa, Panama, and the Bay of Campeachy, 

the borders of the Senegal and the Gam', as Louisiana and Hudson^s Bay, al«o iii littii 
Biaj where the in^toes call them PokJko; southern parts of Australia. ^ 

m tte coasts of togola, of Sierra Uone, and ^ ' 

Gumca—at Madagascar, Siam, and China— On that death-itioam its bosom gives. 
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woplil seoru half a sleep. Tlieir attitude is, witli the head resting upon their 
great bag, and that resting upon their breast There they remain witiiont 
nwtinn, or once changing their situation, till the calls of hunger break their 
repose, and till they find it indispensably necessary to fill their magazine for a 
fresh meal. Thus their life is spent between sleeping and eating ; and our 
author adds, that they are as foul as they are voracious, as they are every 
moment voiding excreiiumts in heaps as large as one’s list.*^ 

The same indolent habits seem to attend them even in preparing for incuba- 
tion, and defending their young when excluded. The female makes no pre- 
p8»ration for her nest, nor seems to choose any place in preference to lay in ; 
but drops her eggs on the bare ground to the number of five or six, and there 
continues to hatch them. Attached to the place, without any desire of defending 
lier eggs or her young, she bunely sits and suffers them to be taken from under 
her. Now and then she just ventures to peck, or to cry out when a person 
offers to beat her off. 

Gesner tells us that the emperor Maximilian had a tame pelican which lived 
for above eighty years, and tliat always attended his army on their march. It 
was one of the largest of the kind, and had a daily allowance by the emperor’s 
orders. As another proof of* the great age to which the pelican lives, Aldro- 
varidus makes mention of one of these 'birds that was kept several years at 
Mechlin, and was verily believed to be fifty years old. We often see these 
birds at our shows about town. 


CHAP. HI. 

THE ALBATROSS, THE FIRST OF THE GULL 

KIND. 


Though this is one of (he largest and most formidable birds of Africa and 
America, yet we have but few accounts to enlighten us in its history. The 
figure of the bird is thus described by Edvvards : "^The body is rather larger 
than that of a pciii an ; and its wings, vviien ext#^nded, ten feet from tip to tip. 
The bill, which is six inches long, is yellowisli, and terminates in a crooked 
point The top of the head is of a bright brown ; the back is of a dirty, deep. 


* HiiBiTS — Economy. — A singulaiity, 
which the pelican partakes in common with 
niany palmated birds, is that of ])erchmg on 
trees ; but it does not nestle there, but con- 
structs on the ground a nest, a foot and a 
half in diameter, furnished internally with 
HUlt plants, in which the female lays two, 
threa, or four white eggs, pretty like those of 
& and of equal siae at both ends. 

The (flesh of the pelican was forbidden to 
the Jews, as unclean : a prohibition almost 
tuiiu»cesaary, from its ill taste and marshy 
odonc. It may, however, be used for its oil, 
aUd 4fhiUi been m request in America for that 
reatqn- The pouches of these birds have 
idso been used to hold tobacco ; and this 
skin, when dressed, becomes, it is said, as 
soft as that uf a lamb. Shot pouches, 
sailors’ are also made of it, and the 


fivshennoii of the Nile make vessels of it to 
empty their boats of the water, preserving 
the bones of the jaw. 

It IB said that the pelican of Europe is not 
6ubji‘ct to a double muiilting ; the young, 
however, difler much from the old, and do 
not assume the plumage of the adult fejr 
many years. There is scarcely any differenco 
between the sexes. 

The individuals which are reared in capti- 
vity eat rats and other small mooiifera; and 
they snap up and eat apart the pieces which 
are thrown to them. It might, perhaps, ho 
fiossible to employ these birds in fishing, aa 
the Chinese do the corvoraut ; and, in 
Pdre Labat informs ns that the savages of 
the Western Inlands have succeeded in dning 
this. 
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spotted brawn; and ibe belly and under the wings is white; the toes, miihli 
are webbed, are of a llesh colour.” 

This bird is an inhabitant oT the tropical climates, and also beyond them bb 
for as the Streights of Magellan in the South Seas/ it is one of the most 


* Rkmarks ok thb AiiBATnosa. — The 
ocean has its own peculiar birds as well as 
the land. Compelled to traverse incessantly 
its solitudes to obtain their subsistence, they 
ate endowed with a wonderful power of flight, 
80 that in a few hours they are able to cioss 
immense distances, and to l)etake themselves 
to those places to which their instinct directs 
them. Among these numerous tribes there 
cidsts distinctions of manners as decided us 
the physical characters by which they are 
classified ; and this induces as to give the 
name of Birds of the Ocean) ohvaitjc pela- 
giens), properly so called, to the petrels and 
the albatrosses. The former aie found in 
every sea, under every meridian, and in 
almost every latitude. Except the short time 
which they devote to rearing their young, all 
the rest of their life is occupied in traversing 
the ocean, and laboriously seeking in the 
midst of storms, a scanty sustenance, almost 
Bs soon digested as procured; which seems 
to place them under subjection to a single 
duty, that of obtaining nouiishment. 

Boobies {Sula Bassana^ Noddies ( Sterna^ 
Men of War Birds {Pclecunux AquiluSj L ), 
and Tropic Birds {Phaeton ert4hescens ) — 
although they occasionally take long flights 
over the sea, do not deserve the name of 
Birds of the Ocean : they simply make excur- 
sions j and preferring their lonely cliffs to the 
rocking of the waves, they generally return 
to them every evening, , 

The disciimination of the several species 
of albatross has become a matter of gieat 
difficulty, from the many different names 
that successive travellers have bestowed upon 
them, and from the difference between the 
sexes, as well as from the change which takes 
place in the same individual at different ages 
and at different seasons of the year. 

The greatest number of albatrosses are 
met with between the 55th and 59th jiarallel 
of latitude; and probably in that direction 
they may have no boundary but the polar ice. 
Although they are to be met with over the 
whole of this vast space, there are some 
places for which they have a preference, and 
in which they aie^ found iu greater numbers 
than elsewhere. They are most abundant 
about the Ca^ie of Good Hope and about 
Cape Horn, and both these places are well 
known to be almost constantly the scenes of 
very violent storms. The petrels are *more 
numerous, and more widely diflTused, since 
tkey ,are to be met with from pole to pole, 
they vary mty much in size. The aU>a- 
^!ltru«S is distinguishable by its great size; 

* but one species of the iietrel [Procetiana 


gigantea) is nearly as large, while another 
species is as different from this as a sparrow 
from a goose. 

It is certain that fish do serve for food to 
the albatross and petrel, although they were 
never seen pursuing the flying-fish, which are 
said to fall a prey to them when they leave 
the deep, and, betaking themselves to their 
wings to avoid the enemy in the water, only 
encounter a new danger in the albatross ; 
nor were any remains, either of these or of 
the niollusca — which, as it were, cover these 
seas, and would alone be sufficient to satisfy 
one of these birds for a whole day — ever 
found in their stomachs. We have seen- 
them surrounded with Sea-blubbers, Physa- 
liae, SalpiE, &c., but these afforded them no 
nourishment ; they invariably sought other 
food. This was not tlie case with cuttlefish 
and calmars, fiagnients of which were con- 
stantly found in their stomachs. 

One circumstance which could not escapu 
notice during our long voyages, is the habit 
— wo should almost say the necessity — which 
these birds are under of frequenting rough 
seas. The tempest itself does not alunn 
tliem; and when the wind is blowing most 
furiously, they may be seen wheeling about 
without ajipearing at all affected hy it.— 
M hen, on the other hand, the face of thcf 
ocean is smoothed by a calm, they fly to 
other regions, again to appear with the return 
of winds and storms. No doubt the Tea8oi> 
of this is, that the agitation of tlic waves 
brings to their surface those marine animals 
which seive for food to iliese birds. It is 
from the same reason that they keep neat 
the eddying and disturbance occasioned by 
the passing of a vessel through the water„ 
This design was clearly demonstrated to U8 
when apjiroaching the Cape of Good Hope. 
We were accompanied by a great number bi* 
small petrels, of the size of kingfishers, wkev 
were busy skimming the surface of the water 
in a line of exactly the width of our track. 
None were to be seen anywhere else. We 
took great care that nutliiug should be thrown 
from the corvette, and yet we saw them evely 
instant darting their bills into the water to* 
seize some object which we were unable to 
distinguish. 

The duration, the rapidity, the strengfl), 
and the manner of flight of these bir^a Sn 
general, has been a subject of study A 
astonishment to us. Their agility in 
themselves, like a harpoon, on tkeir prey, in 
raising it with their beak, their, activity m 
striking the backs of the waves Witk tKelr 
foot, or in traversing their Jong unsteady 
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fierce and formidable of the aquatic tribe, not only living upon fish, but also 
finch small water fowl as it can take by surprise. It preys, as all the giilhkirul 
do, upon the wing, and chiefly pursues the flying-tish, that are forced from the 
fica by the dolphins. The ocean in that part of the world presents a very 
different appearance from (he seas with which we are surrounded. In our seas 
we see nothing but a dreary expanse, ruffled by winds, and seemingly forsaken 
by every class of animated nature. But the tropical seas, and the distant 
southern latitudes beyond them, are all olive with birds and fishes, pursuing 
and pursued. Every various species of the gull kind are there seen hovering 
on the wing, at a thousand railes^ distance from the shore. The flying-fish are 
every moment rising to escape from their pursuers of the deep, only to 
encounter equal dangers in the air. Just as they rise, the dolphin is seen to 
dart after them, but generally in vain ; the gull has more frequent success, and 
often takes them at their rise ; while the albatross pursues the gull, and obliges 
it lo relinquish its prey : so that the whole horizon presents but one living 
picture of rapacity and evasion. 

But though this bird be one of the most formidable tyrants of the deep, there 
are some associations which even tyrants themselves form, to which they are 
induced either by caprice or necessity. The albatross seems to have a peculiar 
aflection for the penguin, and a pleasure in its society. They are always seen 
to choose the same places of breeding : some distant, uninhabited island, where 
the ground slants to the sea, as the penguin is not formed either for flying or 
climbing. In such places their nests are seen together, as if they stood in need 
of mutual assistance and protectum. Eaptain Hunt, w ho for some time com- 
manded at our settlement upon Falkland Islands, assures me, that he was 
often amazed at the union preserved between these birds, and the regularity 


rldgos, where sometimes the only spectacle 
which the solitudes of the ocean had to offer 
to us. 

One of the iieculiar characters of these 
palmipedes (weli-fooied biids) is, that their 
flight IS efft'cted almost entnely l)y sailing an 
it were through the air. If they do some 
tunes flap their wings, it is in order to raise 
themselves moie quickly ; but such instances 
art* rare. In the albatioss, which was prin- 
cipally remarked upon, both from its great 
size and i'lom its approaching nearer to Die 
ships, it was obseived that their long wings 
Vere concave undeiiieath, and tfiat they did 
not show any apparent vibration in whatever 
position the biro might be ; whether when 
likiniming the surface of the wave they regu- 
lated then flight by its undulations, Or when 
rising into the air they described wide cir- 
cles around the vessel. 

Land birds of prey who fly in this way 
without moving their wings, are generally 
descending tow’ards the earth when (hey 
adopt this mode of flight ; while the (letrel 
and the albatross easily raise themselves up 
into the air, turn quickly round by means of 
tbeir tail, and go on in the face of the 
"holiest wind without their progress appear- 
isi^ tp be at all diminished by its force, and 
VjdthtOt^t any apparent motion being imparted 
to iWit wings. But still we must admit 
that some impulse is given to the air which 
sustains them — although we cannot perceive 
it, it is true, since it probably is everted at 
the pnd of very long levers (at the extremities 


of their wings) ; for, otherwise, we cannot 
conceive how the progressive motion of the 
animal is accomplished. The exceedingly 
long wings which many of these birds jioa- 
sess, «poil the beauty of their figure when 
closed, ns tliey produce a thickness in the 
posterior jiavt of the body. It is when flying 
that they display themselves to the greatest 
advantage j and they are endowed with a 
woiiderlui strength to enable them to per- 
form their flights. When in 59“ south lati- 
tude, wheie there is scarcely any night m 
long as the sun is under the tropic of Capri- 
corn, we have seen the same petnds Boiling 
on the wing several days together without 
inteiniplion. The ^xdrels do not dive after 
their lood, hut if it lies only at a certain 
depth, they endeavour to seize it by forcing 
part of their body under water. 

From what has been said, it appears, that 
the mere presence of these birds is not a sure 
sign of the approach of land. 

With respect to the incubation of thefie 
pelagic birds, the French naturalists observe 
that the petrels flock in immense numbers to 
the “ Isles Malouines,” along the shores of 
which tlicir eggs aic deposited in such 
abundance as to be a source of subsist elite 
to the seamen employed in the seal flsheiV. 
They were also informed that these birds 
airange their eggs with much Older, aud, 
living as it were in a republic, exercise by 
turns the function of incubation in this kind 
of temporary establishment. 

ZooLOQtCAt Magazine. 
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with which they built togfether. In tliat bl(%k and desolate spot, where tl|e 
birds had long continued undisturbed possessors, and no way dreaded the 
encroachments of men, they seemed to make their abode as comfortable as tliey 
expected it to be lasting. They were seen to build with an amazing degree of 
uniforniity ; their nests covering fields by thousands, and resembling a regitlar 
plantation. In the middle, on high, the albatross raised its nest, on heath sticks 
and lotig grass, about two feet above the surface : round this the penguins 
made their lower settlements, rather in holes in the ground ; and most usually 
eight penguins to one albatross. Nothing is a stronger proof of Buffon's fine 
observation, that the presence of man not only destroys the society of meaner 
animals, hut their instincts also. These nests are now, I am told, totally 
destroyed ; the society is broken up, and albatross and penguin have gone to 
breed upon more desert shores, in greater security. 


CHAP. IV. 

THE cormorant. 

The Cormorant is about the size of a largo Muscovy duck, and may be 
distin^pdshed from all other birds of 
this kind, by its four toes being united 
bjr membranes together : and by the 
middle Ux; being toothed or notched 
like a saw, to assist it in holding its 
lishy prey. The head and neck of this 
bird afe of a sooty blackness ; and the 
body thick and heavy, more inclining 
in figure to that of the goose than the 
gull. The bill is straight, till near the 
end, where the upper chap bends into 
a hook. 

But notwithstanding the seeming 
heaviness of its make, there are few 
btrdd mor^ powerfully predaceous. As 
soon as the winter ap'proaches, they 
are seen dispersed along the sca-shore, 
and ast^ending up the mouths of fresh- 
water rivers, carding destruction to all 
the finny tribe. They are most remark- 
ably voracious, and have a most sudden 
digestion. Their appetite is for ever craving, and never satisfied. This gnawing 
sensation may probably be increased by the great quantity of small worms that 
fill their intestines, and which their unceasing gluttony contributes to engender/ 

Thus formed with the grossest appetites, this unclean bird has the most rank 
and disagreeable stnell, and is more foetid than even carrion, when in its most 
healthful state. Its form, says an ingenious modern, is disagreeable ; its voi^e 
is hoikbe and croaking ; and all its qualities obscene. No wonder then that 
Milton should make Satan personate this bird, when he sent him upon the 
basest purposes, to survey with pain the beauties pf paradise, and to sit devisipg 
death on the tree of life. (^) It has been remarked, however, of our poet, th^k 
the making a water-foVvl perch on a tree, implied no great acquaintance with 

(g) Vide Pennant’s Zoology, p. 477. 
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tlie fii^ry of nature. In vindication of Milto i, Aristotle expressly says, that 
the cormorant is the only water-fowl that sits on trees. We have already seen 
the pelican of this number ; and the cormorant’s toes seem as fit for percfainjf 
upon trees as for swimming : so that our epic bard seems to be as deeply versed 
in natural history as in criticism. 

Indeed, this bird seems to be of a multiform nature ; and wherever fish are 
to be found, watches their, migrations. It is seen as well by land as sea; it 
fishes in fresh-vrater lakes, as well as in the depths of the ocean ; it builds in the 
cliffs of rocks, as well as on trees ; and preys not only in the day-time, but by 
night. 

Its indefatigable nature, and its great power in catching fish, were probably 
the motives that induced some nations to breed this bird up tame, for the pur- 
poses of fishing; and Willughby assures us, it was once used in England for 
jhat purpose.^ 

As for tlie rest, the cormorant is the best fisher of all birds ; and though fat 
and heavy with the quantity it devours, is nevertheless generally upon the wing. 
The great activity with which it pursues, and from a vast height drops down to 
dive after its prey, offers one of the most amusing spectacles to those who stand 
upon a cliff on the shore. This large bird is seldom seen in the air, but where 
there are fish below ; but then they must be near the surface, before it will 
venture to souse upon them. IHliey are at a depth beyond what the impetus of 
its flight makes the cormorant capable of diving to, they certainly escape him ; 
for this bird cannot move so fast und^r water as the fish can swim. It seldom, 
however, makes an unsuccessful dip ! and is often seen rising heavily, with a 
fish larger than it can readily devoor It sometimes also happens that the 
cormorant has caught the fish by the ail ; and consequently the fins prevent its 
being easily swallowed in that position. In this case, the bird is seen to toss its 
prey above its head, and very dexteiously to catch it, when descending, by the 
proper end, and so swallow it with ease.f 

* Thk Chinbse Corvor/lnt. — The follow- birds, by the men who are there to be sup- 
ing account of this bird is the most authentic ported by it.’’ — Sir Gborob Staunton. 
of any that has yet been given us : — The Con.'orant9 are common on many of our 
embassy had not jnoceeded far on the south- sea-coasts, building their uests on the highest 
em branch of the Imperial Canal, when they trees of the cliffs that hang over the sea. hi 
arrived in the vicinity <jf a place where the winter they disperse along the shores, and 
Leu-tze, or famed fishin^^ird of China, is visit the fresh waters, where they commit > 
bred, and instructed in the art of supplying great depredation amongst the fish. They 
his owner with fish in great abundance. It are remarkably voracious, having a most sud- 
is a Species of the pelican, resembling the den digestion — promoted, perhaps, by tfia 
common corVOrant ; but on a specimen Wing infinite quantity of small worms that fill, 
submitted to Dr. Shaw, he has distinguished their intestmeb, They are very wary, except 
it in the following terms : Brown pelican, or when they have filled their stomachs, whwt 
corvorant, with white throat ; the body whitish they become so stupid, that it is frequently 
beneath j the tail rounded ; the irides blue ; an easy matter to catch them in a net, or 
the bill yellow. On a large lake close to this even by means of a noose thrown over their 
part of the canal, and to the eastward of it, heads. We are informed by the Rev. Mr. 
are thousands of small boats and rafts built Bingly, that in the year 171^8,. he saw one 
entirely for this species of fishing. On each that had been seized by the hand, when 
boat or raft are ten or a dozen birds, which, perched at the top of a rock just behind the ^ 
at a signal from the owner, plunge into the town of Caernarvon. And in the year 1793,. 
water $ and it is astonishing to see the enor- one of them was observed silting on the vane 
mous siie of the fish with which they re- of St. Martiii’s steeple, Ludgate-hiU,I«onduu, 
turn grasped within their bills. They appear and was shot there, m the presence of a great 
to be so well trained, that it did not require number of people. 

either ring or cord about their throats to pre- f llABri'a— It is no uncommon thing in, 
vent them from swallowing any portion of see twenty oT these birds together on the 
their .prey, except what their master was rocks of the sea-coast, with extended wihgs, 
pleased to return to them for encouAigement drying themselves in. the wind. In this iiosi- 
food. The boat used by these fishermen tion they remain sometimes n^ly an hour, 
is of a reniariiably light make, and is often without once dosing their wings ; and as 
carried to the lake, tc^ther wi& the fishing* soon as they are sufficiently dry to enable the 
69 
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CHAP. V. 

THE GANNET OR SOLAND GOOSE. 

The G-annet is of the size of a tame goose, but its wings much longer, being 
six feet over. The bill is 
six inches long^ straight 
^most to the point, where 
it inclines down^ and the 
sides are irregularly jag- 
ged, that it may hold its 
prey with greater secu- 
rity. It difl'ers from the 
cormorant in size, being 
larger; — in its colour, 
which is chiefly white ; 
and by its having no nos- 
trils, but in their place a 
long furrow that reaches 
almost to the end of the 
bill. From the corner of 
the mouth is a narrow 
slip of black, bare skin, (The Solatia Goose.) 

that extends to the hind 

part of the head ; beneath the skin is another that, like the pouch of the pelican, 
IS dilatable, and of size sufficient to contain live or six entire herrings, whicli in 
the breeding season it carries at once to its mate or its young. 

These birds, which subsist entirely upon fish, chiefly resort to those uninha- 
bited islands where their food is found in plenty, and men seldom come to 
disturb them. The islands to the north of Scotland, the Skelig islands, off the 
coasts of Kerry, in Ireland, and those that lie in the North Sea, off Norway, 
abound with them. But it is on the Bass Island, in«tbe Firth of Edinburgh, 
where they are seen in the greatest abundance. “ There is a small island,'' 
says the celebrated Harvey, called the Bass, not rnore than a mile in circum- 
ference. The surface is almost wholly covered, during the months of May and 
June, with their nests, their eggs, and young. It is scarcely possible to walk 
without treading on them : the flocks of birds upon the wing are so numerous 
as to darken the air like a cloud ; and their noise is such that one cannot, with- 
out difficulty, be heard by the person next to him. Wlien one looks down upon 
the sea from -the precipice, its whole surface seems covered with infinite numbers 
of birds of different kinds, swimming and pursuing their prey. If, in sailing 
round the island, one surveys its hanging cliffs, in every crag or fissure of the 
broken rocks, may be seen innumerable birds, of various sorts and sizes, more 
than the stars of heaven when viewed in a serene night. If they are viewed at 
a distance, either receding, or in their approach to the island, they seem like 
one vast swarm of bees.” 

They are not less frequent upon the rocks of St. Kilda. Martin assures us 
that the inhabitants of that small island consume annually near twenty-three 

feathers to imbibe the oil, they press the 

substance from the receptacle on their nimps, and are used by the Greenlanders, when 
and dress the feathers with it. It is only in sewed together, and put into proper form, for 
itne particular state that the ody matter can garments ; and the skin of the jaws, like 
spread on them — when they are some- that of others of this tribe, serves these peo- 
l^at damp; and the instinct of the birds pie for bladdeis “to buoy u|^ their smaller 
'Riches them the proper moment, kinds of fishing darts* 
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bousaiid young birds of this species, besides an amazing quantity of their eggs. 
On these they principally subsist throughout the year ; and from the number of 
these visitants, make an estimate of their plenty for the season. They preserve 
both the eggs and fowls in small pyramidal stone buildings, covering them with 
turf ashes, to prevent the evaporation of their moisture. 

The gannet is a bird of passage. In winter it seeks the more southern coasts 
of Cornwall, hovering over the shoals of herrings and pilchards that then come 
down from the northern seas. Its first appearance in the northern islands is in 
the beginning of spring ; and it continues to breed till the end of summer. But, 
in general, its motions are determined by the migrations of the irnmense shoals 
of herrings that come pouring down at that season through the British Channel, 
and supply all Europe as well as this bird with their spoil. The gannet assi- 
duously attends the slioal in (heir passage, keeps with them in their whole 
circuit round our island, and shares with our fishermen this exhaustless banquet. 
As it is strong of wing, it never comes near the land ; but is constant to its 
prey. Wherever the gUimet is seen, it is sure to announce to the fishermen 
the arrival of the finny tribe ; they then prepare their nets, and take the herrings 
by millions at a drau^^ht ; while the gannet, who came to give the first informa- 
tion, comes, though an unbidden guest, and often snatches its prey from tW 
fishermen even in their boat. While the fishing season continues, the gannets 
are busily employed; but when the pilchards disappear from our coasts, the 
gannet takes its leave to keep them company. 

The cormorant has been remarked for the quickness of his sight; yet in thitr 
the gannet seems to exceed him. It is possessed of a transparent membrane 
under the eyelid, with which it covers the whole eye at pleasure, without 
obscuring the sight in the smallest degree. This seems a necessary provision 
for the security of the eyes of so weighty a creature, whose method of taking 
prey, like that of the cormorant, is l)y darting headlong down from a height of 
a hundred leet and more into the water to seize it. These birds are sometimes 
taken at sea, by fastening a pilchard to a board, which they leave floating. 
'^Idie gannet instantly pounces down fiorn above upon the board, and is killed 
or maimed by flie shock of a body win re it expected no resistance. 

These birds breed but oikc a year, and lay but one egg, which being taken 
away, they lay another; if that is also taken, then a third ; but never more for 
that season- Idieir egg is while, and rather less than that of the common 
goose ; and their nest large, composed of such substances as are found floating 
on the surface of the sea. The young birds, during the first year, difl'er greatly 
in colour from the old ones ; being of a dusky hue, speckled with numerous 
triangular white spots; and at that time resembling the colours of the speckled 
diver. 

1'he Bass Island, where they chiefly breed, belongs to one proprietor; so 
that care is taken never to fright away the birds when laying, or to shoot them 
upon the wing. By that means, fhey are so confident as to alight and feed their 
young ones dose beside you. Tliey bed only upon fish, as was observed : yet 
the young gannet is counted a great daiidy by tiie Scots, and sold very dear; 
ao that the lord of the islet makes a considerable annual profit by the sale. 
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CHAP, VI. 


SMALLER GULLS AND PETRELS. 

Having described the manners of the great ones of this tribe, those of tl^ 
smaller kinds may be easily inferred, ^hey resemble the more powerful in 
their appetites for prey, but have not such certain methods of obtaining if. In 
general, therefore, the industry of this tribe and their audacity increase in pro- 
portion to their imbecility. The great gulls live at the most remote distance 
from man ; the smaller are obliged to reside wherever they can take their prey, 
and to come into the most populous places when solitude can no longer grant 
them a supply. In this class we may place the Gull, properly so called, of 
which there are above twenty different kinds ; the Petrkl, of which there are 
three; and tlie Sea Swallow, of which there are as rnany.^ The gulls may 


The Li-m-E Stormy Phtihii. (T/iaias- 
suh'oma pf^lagica, Vigors) breeds in the 
Orkneys. Mr. Scarth states that, in passing 
over a tract, of peat-moss, near the shoie, in 
a small vinmhahited island in Orkney, one 
evening in the month of August last, he was 
surprised to hear a low, jmiriiig noise, some- 
wluit lesernbliiig the sound of a spinning- 
wheel in motion; and, on inquiry, he was 
informed by one of tlie boatmen who accom- 
panied him, that it was the noise commonly 
emitted by the Alimonty (the Orkney name 
foi the stormy petrel), that fiequented the 
island when hatching. 

On examining a small liole in the ground, 
he found the bird and its nest, which was 
very simple, being little more than a few 
fragments of shells laid on the hare turf. It 
contained two round, pure-white eggs, which 
were very large in comparison with the si/e 
of the bird. When he seized the bird, she 
squirted out of her mouth an oily substance 
of a very rancid smell. He took her home, 
and having put her into a crfgc, he ofleied 
her various kinds of woims to eat; hut, as 
tar as he could observe, she ate nothing till 
niter the expiration of lour dnjs, when he 
ol'seivcd that she occasionally diew the fea- 
tliLMS of her breast singly across, or lather 
tluoiigh her bill, and ajqitared to suck an 
oily substance from them. This induced 
him to smear her bieast with common train 
oil ; and, obsen'ing that she greedily sucked 
the feathers, he repeated the smeaiing two or. 
tliiee times in each day fur about a week. 
He then placed a saucer containing oil in the 
cage, and he observed that she regularly 
extiacted the oil by dipping her bieast in 
the vessel, and then sucked the feathers as 
befoie. In this way he kept her for three 
months. After feeding, she sat ,quietly at 
tlie bottom of the cage, sometimes making 
the same pun mg noise whkh fiist atli acted 


his notice, and sometimes whistling very 
shrilly. 

The Petrels have received this denomi- 
nation whimsically enough. Besides the 
faculty ol swininung, they possess that of 
suppoitnig themselves on tlie water by sstnk- 
ing very rapidly with their (eet which has 
caused them to be compared u Peter 
walking upon the water. The petrels are to 
be seen in all seas of the globe iroin 'me pule 
to the other. They are the msepaiabie com- 
panions of mariueis during their long navi- 
gations. The flight of these birds is almost 
always perfoimed by hovering, and without 
presenting apparent vibrations. They rise 
with facility, and can fly against thestiongest 
winds, which never slacken their movements. 
The hmpe.st not only does not affright them, 
but they are almost necessitated to seek those 
seas where the agitation of the waves brings 
to the surface those marine! animals which 
constitute their food. In consequence of this, 
they are frequently seen m all weathers in 
the voitices which are foirned by the track of 
vessels. “ It is, indeed, an interesting sight,’* 
says Wilson, “ to ohserv'e these little biids in 
a gale, coursing over the waves, down the 
declivities, and up the ascents of the foaming 
surf that tliieatens to burst over their heads, 
sweeping along tlie hollow tioughs of the sea 
as in a shelteied valley, and again mounting 
with the rising billow; and, just above its 
suiiace, occasionally di opping their feet, 
which, striking the water, throw them vip 
again with additional fovfce — sometimes leap- 
ing, with both legs parallel, on the surface 
of the roughest waves for several yards at 
a time. Meanwhile they continue coursing 
fiom side to side of the ship's wake, making 
excursions far and wide to the right and left, 
now a great way ahead, and now shooting 
astern for several hundred yards, returning 
again to the ship, as if she were all the while 
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he distinguished by an angular knob on the lower chap ; the petriils by their 
wanting this knob; and the sea swallow by their bills, which are straight, 
slender, and sharp pointed. They all, liowever, agree in their appetites and 
their places of abode. 

The gull, and all its varieties, are very well known in every part of the king- 
dom. It is seen with a slow-sailing tlight hovering over rivers to prey upon the 
smaller kinds of fish ; it is seen following the ploughman in fallow fields to pick 
up insects; and when living animal food does not offer, it has even been known 
to eat carrion and whatever else of the kind that offers. Gulls are found in 
great plenty in every place; but it is chiefly round our boldest, rockiest shores 
that they arc seen in the greatest abundance; it is there that the gull breeds 
and brings np its young ; it is there that millions of tliem are heard screaming 
with discordant notes lor months together. 

Those who have Ix'en much upon our coasts know that there are two different 
kinds of shores ; that whicli slants down to the wat(*r with a gentle declivity, 
and that which rises wit!: a precipitate boldness, and seems set as a bulwark to 
repel the force of the invading deeps. Jt is to sucli shores as these that the 
whole tribe of the gull kind resort, as the rocks ofler them a retreat for their 
young, and the sea a sullicieiit supply. It is in the cavities of these rocks, of 
which the shore is composed, that the vast variety of sea-fowls retire to breed 
in safety. The waves beneath, that eontinually beat at the base, often wear the 
shore into an impending boldness; so that it seems to jut out over the water, 
while the raging of (he sea makes the place inaccessible from below. These 
are the situations to which sea-lowl chiefly resort, and bring up their young in 
undisturbed security. 

htcitionary, though, pcihaps, running at (he or other connected with the prince of the power 
rate of ten knots uu hour, l^ut the ino»t of the air. In t3very coiinti’y where tliey are 
bingular i)ecuharity of this bird is its faculty known, their nanies have home some attiiuty 
of standing, and even running, on the suiface to this hehef. They have been called witches, 
of the water, which it performs with apparent stonny petiels, (he devil's hiids, and Mother 
facility. Wheii any greasy matter is thrown Caiy‘*s chickens, pio])iihly from some cele- 
overboard, these birds instantly collect aiound hiatcd ideal hag of tlnit name; and their 
U, facing to windward, with tlieir lung wings unexpected and numerous appeaiance has 
expanded, and theii w'ehhed feet patting the fieipiently thrown a momentary damp over 
water. The lightness of then bodies, and tlie mind ot the hardiest seaman. It is the 
the action of the wind on their wings, enable Imsim^ss of the naturalist, and the gloiy' of 
(hem with ea.se to assume this position. In plulosophy, to exannne mto the realty of 
calm weather they peiform the same, nia- these things ; to dissipate the clouds of error 
ricBuvre, by keeping their wings just as much mid supeistition wherever they daiken and 
in action as to prevent their feet from sinking bewilder the human understanding, and to 
below the surface. illustrate nature with the radiance of truth. 

There are few persons who have crossed “ The popular opinion among sailors, that 
the Atlantic that have not observed these the petiels cairy their eggs under then wings 
solitary wandeiers of the deep skimming in older to hatch them, is no less unfounded 
along the surface of the wild and wasteful than the fancy of their causing stoniis. On 
ocean. Habited in mourning, and making the contrary, petieU haVe been ascertained 
their appearance generally in gieafer xium- to bleed on rocky slunes, in unmeious cona» 
bers previous to or dimng a sturn , they have munities, like tlie bank swallow, making their 
long been fearfully regarded by the ignoiant nests in the holes and cavities ot the rocks 
and superstitious, not only as the foreboding above the sea, retiiimng (o feed their young 
inesbeiigers of tempests and danger to the only dining the mglit witli the superuhun- 
hapless mariner, but as wicked agents, con- dant oily loud from tlieii stomachs. Tlie 
nected somehow or ether in creating them, quantity ot tins oil^ matter is so considerable 
‘ Nobody,’ say they, ^ can tell anytliiiig of that, in the Feio Islands, they use petrels 
where they come from, or how they breed,’ for candles, witli no othei preparation than 
though (as sailors sometimes say) it is suji- diawing a wick through the body of tKe 
pOsed that they hatch their eggs under their birds, fioni the mouth to the rump, 
wings as they sit on the water.’ This myste- “ While nestling they make a cluttering 
nous uncertainty of their origin, and the or croaking noise, similar to frogs, which 
circumstances above recited, have doulitless may he heard duiiiig the whole night on the 
given rise to the opinion so prevalent among shoies of the Bahama and Bermuda islands.'’ 
inis class of men, that they oie in some way — Amebicam OuNirnonuaY, 
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Those who have never observed our boldest cotists have no idea of tlteb 
tremendous sublimity The boasted works of art^ the highest towers, and the 
noblest domes, are but anthills when put in comparison : the single cavity of a 
rock often exhibits a coping higher than the cieling of a Gothic cathedral. I’he 


* Tkk Frigate-Bird. — The habits and 
manners of tb* feathered race possess so 
much of intrinsic niteiest, and display so 
much of the wisdom of the Almighty, that 
we cannot for a moment wonder at the de- 
light which a miml rightly tuned experiences 
in the study of this department of the king- 
dom ofuatuie. The examination of a single 
feather may lead to the most important 
deductions ; its lightness, its warmth, its 
fitness, are at once evident; hut in addition 
to all this, an experienced naturalist will he 
able to tell by the index alone which it 
affoi-ds, the habits, the leading features, nay, 
often the very genus to which its jiossessor 
lielongs ; so marked is the evidence of design 
— so cleaily are the means in connexion with 
the end. This statement, if true as it regards 
a single feather, is much more evident as 
applied to general structure and conforma- 
tion, in which the propiiety of the design for 
accomplishing a certain end may not only be 
traced, hut absolutely forces itselt so strongly 
on our notice, ‘‘ that he who urns may reatl.” 
Let us, to illustrate our position, take the 
frigate-bird {^Tacyhpctcii aquiliiSj Vieill ) as 
ai) examjile. 

This bud is among tlio most singular of 
the leathered race : while, on the one hand, 
its place in nature would appear, fiom its 
webbed feet, to be among the watei -birds 
that sport on the ocean’s surface, on the 
other hand, its rapacious habits ally it to the 
falcons, or biids of prey that strike their 
quarry on tlie wing. The tiuth is, that it 
forms the link which unites these two ex- 
tremes of a long chain of gradations, and 
either paity may claim it with almost equal 
propriety. Although an ocean-bird, its pro- 
vince is not the water, but the air ; it neither 
swims nor dives, nor lests on the billows like 
(he gull. Its feet are indeed webbed, but 
the webs are very partial ; the tarsi (or legs, 
as they are generally called) scarcely half an 
inch ill length, the whole limb veiy short, 
and covered to the feet with long loose fea- 
thers ; the fad is long and forked, the wings 
of extraoidiuary spread, and the general plu- 
mage deficient in that close and downy 
texture which always characterizes a bird 
whose habitat is the surface of the deep. 
Its conformation, on the other hand, as 
manifestly declares it to be aerial ; — af^rial, 
not with the land below, on which it may 
rc^Hi^ and rest when weary — but aerial with 
**^|»coan below, on which it never rests, and 

Inch, affording it its food, does all tluit is 
' remiircd. 

Tko IVigatc-bird is to he met with princi- 


pally between the tropics, hundreds of leagues 
from land, to which, except for the purpose 
of hatching its young, it never resorts. It is 
ever on the wing, often soaring so high as 
to he scarcely visible ; at other times skim- 
ming at a modeiate distance flora the water, 
and daitiug with the rapidity of an arrow 
upon any unfortunate fish which approaches 
the surface so as to be, within the reach of its 
beak. The flying-fish are its special prey : 
driven by the doljihiii out of the water to 
trust to then fandike wings, they aie pounced 
upon by this voracious bird, who, not content 
to limit himself to the procuring of food by 
his own labours, attacks gulls and other sea 
birds that have just made a successful cap- 
ture, and obliges thorn to give up their booty. 
In his ferocious disposition and mode of 
taking his prey on the wing, as well as in the 
curved or hook-hke termination of his beak, 
he resembles the falcon tribe, nor less so 
m the powers of maintaining a rapid and 
lengthened flight, in which he excels every 
other bird. We have said that lie is met 
with hundreds of leagues from laud ; in fact 
theVe is but one purpose, that of hatching 
and rearing the young, for which this bird 
ever resorts tliere; under ordinary circum- 
stances it continues ever on the wing over 
the ocean, reposing on outspread pinions in 
the higher r(*gions of the air, where, without 
any effort, it can remain suspended. The 
strangeness of this fact will be removed when 
we inform our leaders of tlie mechanical con- 
trivance with which the hiid is furnished. 
Beneath the throat is situated a laige pouch, 
capable of being distended with air fiom the 
lungs, with which, as well as with the hollow 
hones of the wings, it immediately commu- 
nicates. The hones of the wings themselves, 
besides being hollow, are extremely long and 
light — thus this pouch or sack beneath thn 
throat and these tubes are filled with rarified 
air, Ibiming an apparatus analogous to a 
balloon, which requires little else but the 
wings themselves to be sjneud, to he enabled 
by its buoyancy to sustain the weight of the 
body in the atmosphere. In the female, the 
jiouch is not near so large ; in other respects 
she resembles the male, except that the plu- 
mage is more obscure, and tlio neck and 
under parts of a dirty white. 

The length of the male, including the long 
forked fail, is three feet ; expanse of wing,, 
eight; the air-pouch, red; the general plu- 
mage daik umbre brown. Its motions in the 
air arc very graceful and sweeping. Jt ia 
said to build in rocks or tall trees ; hut of it» 
iiidification little is correctly ascertained. 
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face of die shore offers to the view a wall of massive stone ten times hiirher thim 
our tallest steeples. Wliat should we think of a precipice three quaiters of a 
mile in height — and yet the rocks of St. Kilda are still higher ! What mtist be 
our awe to approach the edge of that impending height, and to look down on 
the unfathomable vacuity below : to ponder on the terrors of falling to the 
bottom, where the waves that swell like mountains are scarcely seen to curl on 
the surface^ and the roar of an ocean a thousand leagues broad appears softer 
tlian the murmur of a biook ! It is in these formidable mai'sions that myriads 
of sea-lowls are for overseen sporting, flying in security do^■^^ the depth, half 
a mile beneath the feet of the spectator. The crow and the cb agh avoid those 
frightful precipices; they clioose smaller heights, where they are less exjiosed 
to the tempest : it is the cormorant, the gannet, the tarrock, and tlie tenie, that 
venture to these dreadful retreats, and claim an undisturbed possession. To 
the spectator from above, those birds, though some of them are above the si?.e 
of an eagle, seem scarce as large as a swallow ; and their loudest screaming is 
scarce perceptible. 

But the generality of our shores are not so formidable. Though they may rise 
two hundred fat horn above the surface, yet it often happens that the water for- 
sakes the shore at the departure of the tide, and leaves a nolrle and delight- 
ful walk for curiosity on the beach. ISot to mention the variety of shells 
with whicli the sand is strewed, the lofty rocks that liaug over the spectator’s 
h(*ad, and that seem but just kejit from falling, produc.e in lum no unplcasing 
gloom. If to this be added the ibilleriiig, the seioaming, and the pursuits of 
myriads of water-birds, all either intent on the duties of incubation, or roused 
at the presence of a stranger, nothing can compose a scene of more ))eculiar 
solemnity. To walk alopg the shore when the tide is departed, or to sit in the 
hollow of a rock when it is come in, attentive to tlie various sounds that gather 
on every side, above and below, may raise the mind to its highest and noblest 
exertions. The solemn roar of the waves, swelling into and subsiding from the 
vast caverns beneath, the piercing note of the gull, the frequent chatter of the 
guillemot, the loud note of the auk, the scream of the heron, and the hoarse, 
deep, periodical croaking of the cormorant, all unite to furnish out the grandeur 
of the scene, and turn the mind to him who is the essence of all subliniify. 

These birds, like all others of (he rapacious kind, lav but few eggs; and 
hence, in many places, their number is daily seen to diminish. The lessening 
of so many rapacious birds may, at first sigiit, appear a fienefit to mankind; 
hut wlien we consider how many of the natives of oiir islands are sustained by 
their flesh, cither fresh or salted, wc shall find no satisfaction in thinking that 
these poor peojile may in time lose their chief support. H'hc gull, in general, 
as was said, builds on the ledges of rocks, and lays from one egg to three, in a 
nest formed of long grass and sea-weed. Most of the kind are hshy tasted, with 
black, stringy flesh ; yet the young ones are better food : and of llu‘se, with 
several other birds of the penguin kind, the poor inhabitants of our norlhern 
islands make their wretched banquets. They have been long used to no other 
food ; and even salted gull can be relished by those who know no better. If it 
be true that such meat as is the most dangerously earned is the sweetest, no 
men can dine so luxuriously as these, as none venture so hardily in the pursuit 
of a dinner. In Jacobson’s History of the Feroe Islands, w e liave an account 
of the method in which those birds are taken, and 1 will deliver it in bis own 
simple manner : — 

‘‘it cannot be expressed with what pains and danger they take these birds 
in those high, steep cliffs, whereof many are two hundred tathoms high. But 
there are men apt by nature and lit for the work, who take them usually in two 
manners : they either climb from below into these high promontories, that are 
as steep as a wall, or they let themselves down with a rope IVorn above. When 
they Climb from below, they have a pole five or six ells long, with an iron hook 
at the end, which they that arc below in the boat or on the chfl*, fasten unto the 
man’s girdle, helping him up thus to the highest place where he can get footing ; 
afterwards they also help up another man ; and thus several climb up as higli 
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as possibly they can> anJ where they find diflicidty they help each other up, 
by thrusting One another up with their poles. When the first hath taken foot- 
ing, he draws the other up to him by the rope fastened to his waist ; and so 
they proceed, till they come to the place where the birds build. They there go 
about as well as they can, in those dangerous places; the one holding the rope 
at one end, and fixing himself to the rock ; the other going at the other end 
from place to place. If it should happen that he chanceth to fall, the other that 
stands firm keep.'^i^him up, and helps him up again. But if he passeth safe, he 
likewise fastens ^rmself till the Other has passed the same dangerous place also. 
Thus they go 4jf»out the cliffs after birds as they please. It often happeneth, 
however, tlie more is the pity, that when one doth not stand fast enough, or is 
not sufliciently strong to hold up the other in his fall, that they both fall down 
and are killed. In this manner some do perish every year.”'^ 


* Tiif. Skua Gur.i. — A correspondent in 
Loudon's Magazine of Natural Ilistoiy writes 
that he undertook an ornithological tour 
through the islands of Shetland and Oikney, 
to observe the habits of the skua gull iu his 
favourite haiinta. The skua gull,” he says, 
“ called by the natives Duncie, is held and 
cherished by them with the greatest venera- 
tion and kindness j and nothing hints their 
feelings more than to see the death of their 
favourite bird. I was particulaily requested, 
iqM^n my first arrival, by two or three elderly 
uatives, to spare this bird ; as to the skua 
were almost entirely trusted the care and 
piotectiun of tlieir lambs, during the summer 
months, that are always allowed to wander 
unrestrained over the island. These birds 
possess an inveterate dislike against the eagle 
and raven ; for no sooner does tin* broad and 
rounded wing of the eagle appear emerging 
from his rocky habitation amid the cliffs, 
than the skua descends upon him from the 
tops of the mountains, in bodies of three or 
four, and never fad to force the eagle to a 
precipitate retreat The natives always re- 
ward his services by casting from their boats 
llic i?efu8e portion of the fresh-caught fish, 
which he seizes with greedy avidity, snatch- 
ing it almost from the hands of the fisherman. 

“ 1 was particularly amused one evening, 
when standing at the foot of the loftiest hill 
(called by the natives Snuge), with the fol- 
lowing circumstance. An eagle was return- 
ing to his eyry, situated in the face of the 
western crags, in appearance perfectly uncon- 
scious of approaching so near to his inveterate 
foe, as, in general, the eagle returns to the 
rocks from the sea, without ever crossing the 
smallest portion of the island. This time, 
however, he was making a short cut of it, by 
crossing an angle' of the land. Not a bird 
was discernible ; — a solitary skua might, 
indeed, he occasionally seen, wheeling his 
circling flight around the summit of the 
mountain, which was already assuming its 
misty mantle. As I was intently observing 
the majestic flight of the eagle, on a sodden 
he altered hi» direction, and descended hur- 
riedly as if iu the act of pouncing; in a 


moment, five or six of the skim passed over ‘ 
my head with an astonishing rapidity; their 
wings pEirUy closed and perfectly steady, 
without the slightest waver or irregularity. 
They appeared, when cleaving the air, like 
small tragments of broken lock, tom and 
tossed by a hurricane from the summit of a 
towering cliff, until, losing the power that 
snjiported them, they fell prone to the sea 
beneath. The gulls soon came up with him, 
as their descent was very rapid, and a despe- 
rate engagement ensued. The short bark of 
the eagle was clearly discernible above tins 
scarcely distinguished cry of the skua, who 
never ventured to attack his enemy in front ; 
but. taking a short circle around him, until 
his head and tail were in a direct line, the 
gull made a desperate sweep or stoop, and, 
striking the eagle on the back, he daftt^il up 
again almost perpendicular; when, falling 
into the rear, he resumed his cowardly attack. 
Three or four of these birds, thus passing in 
quick succession, invariably succeed iu ha^ 
rassing the eagle most unmercifully. If, 
however, he turns his head previously to thb 
bird’s striking, the gull (quickly ascends with- 
out touching him. This engagement conti- ' 
nued some time, the eagle wheeling and 
turning as quickly as his ponderous wings 
would allow, until 1 lost the combatants in 
the rocks. As soon as this is the case, the 
gulls leave, and quietly return to the moun- 
tain.” 

Tub Stormy Petreu, — The same writer * 
observes of this adventurous little bird—'* Ai 
the stormy petrel is scarcely ever to be seen 
near the land, except m very boisterous * Wea- 
ther, one of the natives, for a trifling remu- 
neration, agreed to traverse the face ^^his 
rock, and take me some from out its flssisres* 
AccoidingU^ accoutred with a rope of hemp 
and hogs’ bristles, coiled over his idiotilders, 
he proceeded to the cliff, having made on0 
end fast by meam of a idake, he throw 
coil over the face of the roc^ and gmdttidly 
lowered himrolf down, but mh the utmost 
caution and circumspeefion, esrefufiy prosiliviif 
his foot hard upon the narrow ridj^ befoiw ^ 
he at all looaeniMl his fixm gtasp^ff ibe 
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CHAP. Vll. 

THE PENGUIN KIND: AND FIRST OF THE 
GREAT MAGELLANIC PENGUIN. 


The gulls are long-winged, swift flyers, that hover over the most extendve 
seas, and dart down upon such fish as approach too near the surface. Ih© 
Pesjouin kind are but ill fitted for flight, and still less for walkinpf.-— - 
Everybody roust have seen the awkward manner in which a duck, either 
w ild or tame, attempts to change pla.ce. They must recollect with what soft- 
ness and ease a gull or a kite waves its pinions, and with what a coil and flutter 
the duck attempts to move them ; how many strokes it is obliged to give m 
order to gather a little air , and even when it is thus raised, how soon is 
fatigued with the force of its exertions, and obliged to take rest again. But the 
duck IS not, in its natural state, half so unwieldy an animal as the whole 
of the penguin kind. ^Fheir wings are much shorter, more scantily furnished 
with quills, and the whole pinion placed too forward to be usefully employe^d. 
For this reason, Ahe largest of the penguin kind, that have a thick, heavy body 
to raise, cannot fly at all. Their wings serve them rather as paddies to help 
them forward, when they attempt to move swiftly ; and in a manner walk along 
the surface of the water. Even the smaller kinds seldom fly by choice ; th^ 
flutter their wings with the swiftest efforts without making way ; and thougb 
they have but a small weight of body to sustain, yqt they seldom venture to quit 
the water, where they are provided with food and protection. 

As the wings of the penguin tribe are unfitted for flight, their legs are Stilf 
more awkwardly adapted for walking. This w'hole tribe have all above th© 
knee hid within the belly ; and nothing appears but two short legs, or feet. aS 
some would call them, that seem stuck under the rump, and upon which the 
animal is very aw kwardly supported. They seem, when sitting or attemp^tmp: 
to walk, like a dog that has been taught to sit up, or to move a minuet. Their 
abort legs drive the body in progression from side to side ; and were they not 
assisted by their wings, they could scarcely move faster than a tortoise. 

This awkward position of the legs, which so unqualifies them for living upon 
land, adapts them admirably for a residence in water. In that, the legs placed 


which he never altogether abandoned. I 
had previously thrown myself upon my chest, 
to enable me to have a better view of him, 
by looking over the cliff'; and, certainly, to 
see the dexterity and bravery with which he 
threw himself from one aperture to another 
WM truly grand. The tumbling roar of the 
Atkmtic was foaming many hundreds of feet 
heoaiNdh, and dashing its curling, cream-Uke 
.Sttfga against the dark base ot the cliff', in 
nhijCtSWiOf the most beautiful white; while 
the faetriag and black-backed gulls, alter- 
nahdy sweeping psnt him so- as to be almost 
in ftaeh of his acrm^ threw a wildness into 
ih» scene by the discordant scream of the 
IbnUer, and the laughings oft-cepeacted bark 
of the latter. This, however, he appeow^ 
entirely ta disregard; and, continuing his 
iessch, returned m about half an hour with 
seven or eight of the stormy petnd tied up in 
an ^d stocking, and a pair of the Manks 
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puffins, together with their eggs. Tlie birds, 
he told me, he had no difficulty in capturing. 
The cggH of the stormy petrel are surprisingly 
large, considering the dintinutive sire of thd 
bird, being as large as those of the thrush. 
The female lays two eggs, of a dirty or dingy 
white, encircled at the larger end by a ring 
of fine, rust-coloured freckles. The birds 
merely collect a few pieces of dried grassy 
with a feather or two, barely sufficient to 
prevent the eggs from rolling or moving on 
the rock. That of the Mankrf' puffin (the 
bird laying but one) is of a Very round shape, 
and uniformly white, vciy much resembling 
ttiat of a hen. These birds very often fWeii* 
vate a small bole, if the stratum is soft 
enough to admit of it, like the comtliofi 
puffin) drutica. I> ), by meaiie of tludv 
small, shaip daws, o» the gmund of whidi 
tW d<q»osit their dii^ 
o ¥ Natubal Histoby. 
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behind the moving body, pushea it forward with » 

birdiS, like Indian canoes, are the swiftest in the water, by having tJicir pa^dl^ii 

in the rear. 

Nor are they less qualified for diving than swimming. By ever so little 
incUning their bodies forward, they lose their centre of gravity, and every stroke 
frotld their foet only tends to sink them the faster. In this manner tbe^r can 
either dive at once to the bottom, or swim between two waters; where tfae^ 
<fontinue fishing for some minutes, and then ascending, catch an instantaneous 
breath, to descend once more to renew their operations. Hence it is that these 
birds, which are so defenceless, and so easily taken by land, are impregnable 
by w^ater. If they perceive themselves pursued in the least, they instantly sink^ 
and show nothing more than their bills, till the enemy is withdrawn. Their 
very internal conformation assists their power of keeping long under water* 
Their lungs are fitted with numerous vacuities, by which they can take in a very 
large inspiration ; and this probably serves them for a length of time. 

As they never visit land, except when they come to breed, their featliers take 
a colour from their situation. That part of them which has been oontinnally 
bathed in the water, is white ; while their backs and wings are of different 
colours, according to the different species. They are also covered more warmly 
all over the body with feathers, than any other birds whatever, so tliat the sea 
seems entirely their element; and but for the necessary duties of propagating 
the species, we should scarcely have the smallest opportunity of seeing them, 
and should be utterly unacquainted with their history. * 

Of all this tribe, tltc Magellanic Penguin is the largest, and the most remark- 
able.^ In size it approaches near that of a tame goose. It never flies, as its 
wings are very short, and covered with stiff, hard feathers, and are always seen 
expanded, and hanging uselessly down by the bird’s sides. The upper part of 

• The Crestbo Penguin. — This is the The Crested Penguins form their nests 
most beautiful of the penguin tribe, and is among those of the birds of the pelican tribe, 
nearly two feet in length. These birds have and live in tolerable harmony with them, 
also the name of hopping penguins, and The female generally lays only one single 
lumping jack, from their action of leaping egg. Their nests are holes in the earth, 
quite out of the water, sometimes three or which they easily form with their bills, thtow- 
Ibur feet, on meeting with any obstacle in ing back the dirt with their feet, 
ffieir course. They are inhabitants of several Pernn, in his “ Account of an Expedition 
of the South Sea Islands. to the Falkland Islands, in 1772,” mentions 

This species seems to have a greater air of a species of penguin that resoits to certain 
liveliness in its countenance than almost any places of these islands in incredible numbers, 
of the others ; yet it is a very stupid bird, and biys its eggs. These places, he says, 
and so regardless of its own safety as even to had become, by its long residence, entirely 
puffer any person to .ay hold of it, freed from grass, and has given to the|n the 

When provoked, it erects its crest in a name of towns. These nests were composed 
veiy beautiful manner ; and when attacked of mud, raised into hillocks a foot high, and 
by out voyagers, we are tokl that it ran at placed close to each other. “ Here,” he kdds, 
tnem in flocks, pecked their legs, and spoiled “ during the breeding season, we were pre* 
their clothes. Mr. Forster, in his account of sented with a sight that conveyed a most 
one of the South Sea Islands, says — “ When dreary, and, 1 may say, awful idea of the de* 
the whole held was beset, they all became sertion of the islands by the human species: 
very bold at once, and ran violently at us, general stilloesp pievailed in tliese l^owns; 
biting our legs, or any part of our clothes.” and whenever we took oiu walks among them, 
They are very tenacious*of life. Mr. Forster in order to provide ourselves with we 
left a great number of them apparently life- were regarded indeed with side-long glaiices, 
less, from the blows they had received, while but we earned no terror with us. The eggs 
he Vmni in pursuit of others ; but they all are rather larger than those of a goose, and 
afterwards got up, and marched off* with the are laid in pans. When we took them once, 
utmost gravity. Their sleep is extremely and sometimes twice in a season, they were 
«.ouud; tor Dr. Sparrman, accidentally stum- as often replaced by the birds ; but prudence 
bling ov^ one of them, kicked it several would not permit us to plunder too mr, lest a 
yaim^Wiihout disturbing its rest ; nor was it future supply iu the next year’s brood might 
it was repeatedly shaken that the be prevented.” 
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the head, back, and ruin|f, ate covered witli atiff, black leathers ; while the 
o^lly and breast, as is common with all of this kind, are of a snowy whiteiieii|^< 
except a line of black that is seen to cross the crop. The bill, which from thfef ^ 
base to about half way is covered with wrinkles, is black, but marked cr^ssr 
wise with a stripe of yellow. They walk erect, with their heads on high, their 
fin^like wings hanging down like arms : so that to see them at a distance, they 
look like so many children with white aprons. From hence they are said to 
unite in themselves the qualities of men, fowls and tishes. Like men, they are 
upright ; like fowls, they are feathered ; and like fishes, tliey have tin-like 
instruments, that beat the water before, and serve for ail the purposes of 
swimming rather than flying. 

They feed upon fish, and seldom come ashore, except in the breeding season^ 
As the seas in that part of the world abound with a variety, they seldom want 
food ; and their extreme fatness seems a proof of the plenty in which thev live* 
They dive with great rapidity, and are voracious to a great degree. One of 
them, described by Clubius, though but very young, would swallow an entire 
herring at a mouthful, and often three successively before it was appeased. In 
consequence of this gluttonous appetite, their flesh is rank and fishy ; though 
OUT sailors say that it is pretty good eating. In some the flesh is so tough, and 
the feathers so thick, that they stand the blow of a scimitar without injury. 

They are a bird of society ; and especially when they come on shore, they 
arc seen drawn up in rank and file, upon the ledge of a rock, standing together 
with the albatross, as if in consultation. This is previous to their laying, which 
generally begins in that part of the world in the month of November. TJieir 
preparations for laying are attended with no great trouble, as a small depres- 
sion in the earth, without any other nest, serves for this purpose. The warmth 
of their feathers and the heat of their bodies is such, that the progress of incu* 
bation is carried on very rapidly. 

The penguin lays but one egg ; and, in frequented shores, is found to burroW 
like a rabbit. Sometimes three or four take possession of one hole, and batch 
their young together. In the holes of the rocks, where Nature has made them 
a retreat, several of this tribe, as Linnseiis assures us. are seen together. There 
the females lay their single egg in a common nest, and sit upon this their 
general possession by turns — while one js placed as a sentinel, to give warning 
of approaching danger. The egg of the penguin, as well as of all this tribe, is 
very large for the size of flie bird, being generally found bigger than (hat of a 
goose. But as there are many varietias of the penguin, and as they differ j^n 
size from that of a Muscovy duck to a swan, the eggs differ in the same pro- 
portion.^ 


♦ Thr Penquin — ITS Structure —The 
x«at peculiarity of structure in this amphi- 
ioiis biid is its great and excessively dis- 
tended jugular veins being near two inches 
in diameter. Captain Webster, in a letter to 
dr- Barrow, of the Admiralty, on the Natural 
Productions of Staten Island and Cape Horn, 
♦ays, 1 merely mention this one point re- 
.peeling the anatomy of the penguin, to asso- 
it with the prodigious and enormous 
tliipmiual ^ of the sea leopard or 


leopardine seal of Jameson, which you will 
scarcely credit to be seventeen inches in dia- 
meter. That an animal of five or six cwt., 
and of seven or eight feet in length, shoiUci 
have a venous sinus of seventeen inches dia- 
meter, stretching from hyjiochondriuriaL ^ 
hy’pochondnum, seems incredible — Unpa- 
ralleled as it is, such is the lact. The akina 
and heads of five are sent home. — ^AaC4NA 

OP bcillilCR, ifiJU* 
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CHAR VUl. 

AUK, PUFFIN, AND OTHER BIRDS OF THE 
PENGUIN KIND. 

Or a SW5C far inferior to the penguin, but with nearly the same form, and exactly 
of the saipe appetites and manners, there is a 
vety flttiiiefona tribe. These frequent our 
sluiraa, aod, lilac the penguin, have tlieir legs 
placed behind. They have short wings, which 
are not totally incapable of flight, with round 
bills for seizing their prey,, which is iidh. They 
live upon the water, in which they are con- 
tinually seen diving ; and seldom venture iifmn 
laud, except for the purposes of continuing 
their kind. 

The first of this smaller tribe is the Great 
N ogTHCRN Diver, which is nearly of the size 
of a goose: it is beautifully variegated all over 
with many stripes, and diflers from the pen- 
guin, in being much slenderer, and more ele- 
gantly formed,'^ The Auk, w hich breeds on the 
islands of St. Kilda, and chiefly differs from the 
pehguio in size and colour :i’ it is smaller than 
a dock ; and the whole of the breast and belly 
as far as the middle of the throat, is white. 'Fhc 

♦ Tax GaaAT Northern Divbr is the has given a reason why Ihe wings of diving. 
prinripaJof the Auk tribe. It is nearly three fowls are placed so forward ; — duitlitless not 
feet an<l a half in length. The head and for the purpose of promoting their speed in 
nedki are of a, deep velvet black ; the female flying* since that position certainly impedes 
is than the male. It inhabits, chiefly, it ; but probably for the increase* of their 
the northern seas, and is common on some of motion under water, by the use of four oars 
the coasts of Scotland. Eveiy part and pro- instead of two; and were the wings and feet 
'ortion of this bird is most admirably adapt- nearer together, as in land birds, they would, 

* I to its mode of life. The hearl is sharp, when in action, rather hinder than assist 
^ \ smaller than the part of the neck ad- each other” — N at. PIist. Sbuborkk. 

'mg, in order that it ftiay pierce the water j f Thu Acik. — T his species a[>|>carB to hav« 
vings are placed, forward, and out of the become extremely rare on the north coast of 
' of gravity, for u purpose which will be Britain. The natives in the Orkneys in- 
ceiwW hereafter. The feet are broad for formed Mr. Bullock, in his late tour through 
noticai. folded up, when advanced those islands, that one male only had made 

fO take a fresh stroke, os to be full his appearance for a long time, which had 
as the shank. regularly visited Pupa Westra for several 

*** Moat oev exercised any degree years. The female (which the natives call 

f bsemii know that the swimming of the queen of the auks) was killed just be tore 
Urdsisnoith. ’ng more than a walking in the Mr, Bullock’s arrival. The king, or male, 

\ ter wheto succeeds the other, as Mr. B. had the pleasure of chasing for seVe- 

n? land ^ ‘I uu otle, as far as 1 am ral hours, in a six-oared boat, but without 

aware ” savs th White, “ has re- being able to kill him ; for tlmiigh he fre- 

tnarked tl^t dlvi "K fowls, while under water, ^uently got near him, so expert was the bird 
impel jmd row ‘^selves iorward by a mo* in its natural element, that it apiieared iin- 
lion of their wings > as well as by the impulse possible to shoot him. The rapidity with 
of their feet; yet such is really the case, as which he pursued his course under water was 
any one may i)e e asily convinced who will almost incredible. 

observe ducks whaia hunted by dogs in a “This bird,” says Mr. Rennie, ^'is oirfy 
fjear pond- Nor do X know that any one found in the most northern parts of ike 
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OtJfLLEliOT k about tiM! iAino ske; it di£ftr^ from tke auk hi kavm^ a loi^Tj a; 
alenderer^ and a straighter bill. The Scarbt throated 
Biver may be distingnished by its name ; and fWe 
I^FPiN, or Coulterneb, i» one of the most remarkable 
birds we know. Words cannot easily describe the 
form of tbe bill of the which differs so greatly 

Ifoin that of any other bird. Tliose who have seen the 
coulter of a plough^ may form some idea of (he beak 
of this odddooking animal. The bill is flat ; but, very 
different from that of the duck^ its edge is upwards. It 
is of a triangular figure, and ending in a sharp point ; 

upper chap bent a little downward, where it is 
joined to the head; and a certain callous substance 
encompassing its base, as in parrots. It is of two 
colours; ash>coloiired near the base, and red towards 
the point. It has three furrows or grooves impressed in 
it: one in the livid part, two in the red. The eyes are 
fenced with a protuberant skin, of a livid colour; arid the> are grey or ash- 
coloiired. These are marks sufficient to distinguish this bird by ; hut its value 
to those in whose vicirdty it breeds, renders it still more an object of curiosity. 

The puffin, like all the rest of this kind, has its legs thrown so far back, that 
it can hardly move without tumbling. This makes it rise with difficulty, and 
subject to, many falls before it gets upon the wing ; but as it is a small bird, not 
much bigger than a pigeon, when it once rises, it can continiie its flight with 
great celerity. 

Both this and all (he former build no nest ; but lay their eggs cither in the 
crevices of rocks, or ill bok# under ground near the snore. They chiefly choose 
the latter situation ; for fba puffin, the auk, the guillemot, and the rest, cannot 
easily rise to the neat When ib a lofty sitiiatiofu Many are the attempts these 
birds are seen to make to fly up to ffiose nests which are so high above the 
surface. In rendering them inaccessible to mankind, they often render them 
almost inaccessible to themselves. They are frequently obliged to make three 
or four efforts before they can come at the place of incubation. For this reason 
the auk and guillemot, when they hove once laid their single egg, which is 
extremely large for the size, seldom forsake it until it is excluded^ Tlie male, 
who is better furnished for flight, feeds the female during tins interval; and so 



kingdom ; is said to breed in the isle of St, 
Kildaj from which Dr. Fleming had one in 
)852, Mr. Bullock inlormed Dr. Fleming 
(hat an individual was taken in a pond of fresh 
water, two miles from the Thames, on the 
estate of Sir William Clayton, in Bucking* 
hamshire. When fed in confinement, it holds 
up its head, expressing its anxiety by shaking 
the head and neck, and uttering a ^irgling 
noise, it dives under water, even with a long 
cord attached to its foot, with incredible 
swiftness. 

Puvviif Auk*— T his is a bird of passage 
on our coasts, and on those oi France and 
HollAnd> where it arrives in March or April. 
A great number tif them perish in their pus- 
sage, and their dead bodies are driven on 
shore by the wind. These birds are not 
frightened by the presence of man, nor even 
do they: show much fear of shot. Their erj^ is 
a grave sound, and their flight is sometimes 
considerably elevated, notwithstanding the 


smallness of their wings. They couple on 
the water, like ducks ; and towards the mid* 
die of May the females lay — in burrows, 
already made, or in holes which the lightness 
of the soil enables them to excavate several 
feet in depth — a single white egg, as large 
as that of a young ben. We are informed by 
a French writer, that wlren the female per- 
reiveo any attempt to take away her egg, she 
pushes it behind her with her feet, to the 
liottom of the bde, and nnnains Ixildly at 
the entrance to defend it. Tliese birds retire 
in autumn with their young. 

It is reported by Buck, in his voyage to 
Norway and Lapland, that the natives have a 
singular modo of catching these birds when 
they are in considerable numliers. We quoth 
it here, but without pledging ourselves % its 
authenticity. When, by the assistance of W 
noose, the fowler has succee<led in getting 
out the foremost one, as each bird seizes the. 
tail of that wh.ch precedes, they are all drawn 
with ease out of the hole which thcyocccupy.. 
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js file place wlierc sits, that the would odten roll down > fatfiyi .iW 
rock, did not the body of the bird support it. 

But the puffin seldom chooses these inaccessible and troublesome heights fpr 
Its situation. Relying on its courage, and the strength of its bill, with which k 
bites most terribly, it either makes or finds a hole in the ground, where to lay 
»pd bring forth its young. All the winter these birds, like the rest, are absent, 
visiting regions too remote for discovery. At the latter end of March, or the 
beginning of April, come over a troop ot their spies or harbingers, that stay two* 
or three days, as it were, to view and search out for their former situations, and 
see whedier all be well, lliis done, they once more depart; and, about the 
beginning of May, return again with the whole army of their companions. But 
if the season happens to be stormy and tempestuous, and the sea troubled, the 
unfortunate voyagers undergo incredible hardships; and they are found, by 
hundreds, cast away upon the shores, lean and perished with famine. (^) Jt is 
most probable, therefore, that this voyage is performed more on the water than 
in the air ; and as they cannot fish in stormy weather, their strength is 
exhausted before they can arrive at their wished-for harbour. 

The puffiri, when it prepares for breeding, which always happens a few days 
after its arrival, begins to scrape up a hole in the ground not far from tfie 
shore ; and when it has some way penetrated the earth, it then throws itself 
upon its back, and with bill and claws thus burrows inward, till it has dug a 
hole, with several windings and turnings, from eight to ten feet deep. It parti- 
cularly seeks to dig under a stone, where it expects the greatest security. In 
this lortified retreat it lays one egg ; which, though the bird be not much bigger 
than a pigeon, is of the size of a hen. 

When the young one is excluded, the parent’s industry and courage is incre- 
dible. Few birds or beasts will venture to attack them in their retreats. 
When the great sea-raven, as Jacobson informs us, comes to take away their 
youngs the puffins boldly oppose him. Tlieir meeting afl’ords a most singular 
combat. As soon as the raven approaches, the puffin catches him under the 
throat with its beak, and sticks its claws into his breast, which makes the raven, 
with a loud screaming, attempt to get away ; but the little bird still holds fast to 
the invader, nor lets him go till they both come to the sea, where they drop 
down together, and the raven is drowned. Yet the raven is but too often 
successful ; and invading the puffin at the bottom of its hole, devours both the 
parent and its family. 

The constant depredation which these birds annually suffer does not in the 
least seem to intimidate them, or drive them away. t)n the contrary, as the 
people say, the nest must be robbed, or the old ones will breed there no longer. 
All birds of this kind lay but one egg ; yet if that be taken away, they will Jay 
another, and so on to a third; which seems to imply that robbing their nests 
does not much intimidate them from laying again. Those, however, whose 
nests have been thus destroyed, are often too late in bringing up their young j 
who, if they be not fledged, or prepared for migration when all the rest depart^ 
are left at land to shift for themselves. In August the whole tribe is seen to 
take leave of their summer residence ; nor are they observed any more till the 
return of the ensuing spring. It is probable that they sail away to more 
southern regions, as our mariners frequently see myriads of water-fowJ upon 
(heir return, and steering usually to the north. Indeed, the coldest countries 
seem to be their most favoured retreats ; and the number of water-fowl is much 
greater in those colder climates, than in the warmer regions, near the line. The 
quantity of oil which abound in their bodies serves as a defence against cold, 
and preserves them in vigour against its severity ; but the same provision ot oil 
* rather detrimental in warm countries, as it turns rancid, and many of tkem 
™ ot disorders which arise from its putrefaction. In general, however, water- 
fowl can be properly said to be of no climate— the element upon which they 

(g) Willughby’s Ornithology, p. 326. 
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tite beilfig their proper resid^ince* They necessarily spend a few months of 
summer upon land, to bring up their young ; but the rest of their time ia pi^o- 
oably consumed in their migrations, or near some unknown coasts^ where ttieir 
provision offish is found in greatest abundance.^ 


CffAR IX. 

BIRDS OF THE GOOSE KIND, PROPERLY SO 

CALLED. 

The Swan, the Goose, and the Duck, arc leaders of a 'numerous, useful^ and 
ticautiful tribe of birds, that we 
have reclaimed from a state of 
nature, and have taui>ht to live 
in dependence about us. To 
describe any of these would be 
ns superfluous as definitions 
usually are when given of things 
with w hich we are already well 
acquainted. Diere are few that 
have not had opportunities of 
seeing them, and whose ideas 
•would not anticipate our de- 
scription. As their food is siiti- 
pie. SO their flesh is nourishing 
and wholesome. I’he swan wa.s 
considered as a high delicacy (Tinne Swan.) 

among the ancienis ; the goose 

was abstained from as totally indigestible. Modern manners have inverted 
tastes ; the goose is now become the favourite ; and the swan is seldom 
brought to the table unless for the purposes of ostentation. But at all times the 
flesh of the duck was in high esteem : the ancients thought even more highly of 

* TltE G-uh.lemot. — T o thtse birds the the northern ooasts of America and Asia, 
attribute of stupidity has been general!}' ajv These birds, whose wings aie fit only for a 
plied ; yet ipiolmbly without suflicient reflec- feeble flight, and one of short duration, on 
iion on the peculiar conformation of the the surface of the arctic seas, rather employ 
individual, and the inconveniences which them to arceleiate their motions on the water, 
must I'esult from that conformation. The when in jnu’suit of fish, marine insects, &c., 
wings are so short and narrow, that the which coiistitute their foo<l. It is also by 
guillemot can scarcely flutter. The legs, the assistance of these short wings that they 
iVom their position, are quite unfit for the clear the projecting edges of rocks, or jump 
purpose ^f walking ; and the natural ele- from point to point, to the precipitous situa« 
snent of ihe bird is only on the bosom of the tions in which they build their nests, 
aea, where it swims with the greatest swift- Though accustomed to the most rigoroua 
ness, and even dives lielow the ice. cold, and often seen upon the floating islands 

. The guillemots are nearly strangers to the of ice, ytt, as they can find subsistence only 
Ifetnperate climates of Europe ; though Pen- in an open sea, they are forced to nairate in 
nant, on the authority of a note conrmuni- cases of complete frost. They then descend 
cated to him by Scoppli, tells us that they along our coasts and those of Holknd and 
are to be seen -upon the ebasts of Italy. They France, where families have been known to 
are very common on those of Norway, of remain and estabUsh tbemselvea among the 
Iceland, of the Feroe Islands, at Spitsbergen, rocks. 

K-amtschalka, Terra Nuova, at Nootka, and on 
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it than we 4o. We are cantented to eat it aa a delicacy ; tliey alsd ^^liai* 
dered it as a mediciae ; and Plutarcb assures us that Cato kept bis wkole 
in healthy by feeding them with duck whenever they threatened to be out 0 
order. 

These qualities of great fecundity, easy sustenance, and w holesome nourish- 
ment, have been found so considerable as to induce man to take these birds 
from a state of nature, and render them domestic. How long they have been 
thus dependents upon his pleasures is not known, for from the earliest, accounts 
they were considered as familiars about him. The time must have been very 
remote, for there have been many changes wrought in their colours, their 
figures, and even their internal parts, by human cultivation, l^he different 
kinds of these birds, in a wild state, are simple in their colourings. When one 
has seen a wild goose or a wild duck, a description of its plumage will, to u 
feather, exactly correspond with that of any other. But in the tame kinds no 
two of any species are exactly alike, different in tlieir size, their colours, and 
frequently in their general form, they seem (he mere creatures of art; and, 
having been so long dependent upon man for support, they seem to assume 
forms entirely suited to his pleasures or necessities. 


Cil VP. X. 

THE SWAN, TAME AND WILD. 


No bird makes a more iridiflerrnt figure upon land, or a more beautiful one in 
the water, than the When it ascends from its favourite element, iti 

motions are awkward, 
and its neck is stretched 
forward with an air of 
stupidity ; but when it 
IS seen smoothly sailing 
along the water, com- 
manding a thousand 
graceful attitudes, mo- 
ving at pleasure without 
the smallest effort, when 
it proudly rows its 
state,*’ as Milton has it, 

“ with arched neck, be- 
tween its while wings 
niantling>*’ there is not 
a more beautiful figure 
in all nature. In the ex- 
hibition of its form, there 
are no broken or harsh 
lines ; no constrained or 
easiest transitions 



(Wild 


tching motions ; but (he roundest contours, and the 
^ the eye wanders over every part with insatiable pleasure 
and every part takes a new grace with new motion. 


• Tm Swan. — Of these species, that 
which is knovp, improperly with reference to 
a large portion of the individuals that com- 
pose it, as the tame swan, is probably the 
inost^ common, being found in a state of do- 
mestication throughout the greater part of the 


northern hemisphere. In a wild state it is 
met with in almost every county of 
especially towards the east, and is particularly 
abundant in Iberia. 

The wild birds of this species^ like most of 
ths water-fowl, are migratory in thek habits 
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llbia Hue bird has been r^fidered domestic ; and it is now a doubt whether 
thec^ be tti»y «(’ tfie tame kind in,a state of nature. The -wild swan, though so 
strongly' resembling Ibis in colour and form, is yet a different bird ; for it is very 
differently i'oniied within. The wild swan is less than the tame, almost a tourth ; 
for as the one weighs twenty pounds, the other onlv weighs sixteen pounds and 
three quarters. The colours of the tame swan is all over white ; that of the wild 
bird is, along the b»ck and the tips of the wings, of ash-col our. Ifut these are 
slight differences, compared to what are found upon dissection. In the tame 
swan, the wind-pipe sinks down into the lungs in the ordinary manner; but in 
the wild, after a strange and wonderful contortion, like what we have seen ia 
the crane, it enters through a hole forr ed in the breast-bone ; and being re- 
Bected therein, returns by the same aper ure ; and being contracted into a narrow 
compass by a broad and bony cartilage, it is divided into two branches, which, 
before they enter the lungs, are dilated and as it were swollen out into two 
cavities.^ 

In the tempi*rate. reg’ums of Euiope, they nnd in many districts of Russia they take the 
hegm to absent themselves in Octohei, aiul place of that which is improperly termedtha 
return towards the end of March to the quar- Tame species, submitting themselves with 
teis which they occup/ied in the jneccding equal readiness to the process of domesticulion. 
year. Rut when the winter is not particularly In habits the Wild Swan bears a close re- 
Bevere, they tiecpiently remain through it semblance to the Tame. It flies with so 
seeking for shelter among the dams and much rapidity, especially when sailing before 
sluices of the rivers, and reluming to their the wind, that the difficulty of shooting it is 
former quarters at the breaking of the frost. veiy gieat Ileaine asserts that it is ‘‘ fie- 

Although naturally one of the most gentle quently necessary to take a sight ten or 
and inoiieiisive of birds, the large si7.e, and twelve feet before their bills and adds lluit 
great muscular power of the swan reiulei it a “ in a brisk gale, they cannot fly at a less rale 
formidable enemy when diiveii to extremity, than a hundied miles un hour, but when 
and compelled to act on the defensive. In such flying acioss the wind or ag-iiust it, they 
a case, it is said to give battle to the eagle, make hut a slow piogi'ess, and are then a 
and frequently even to rejKjl his attack, fore- noble shot.” They aie much sought after, 
inghim to seek his safety in fligl\J. It never for their quill feithers and then down. 'Hie 
ftltempts to molest any of the smallei water- flesh, according ♦';'‘*'fifll''author just qi?otW**i? “ 
fowl that inhabits its domains; hut in the excellent and when roasted, is equal 

season of its amours, i t-%i! Ik t I? ^'lifyonng heifer beef, and the cyg- 
to approach its retreat without a sanguinaTy nets are very delicate. It is possible, thatiii 
which one or the other is gene- this instance, the keen appetite of the sports- 
rally destroyed. It is said to attain a very man may have impaited a relish to his game 
great age, thirty yms being commonly spoken which it did not intrinsically jiossess. Ja 
of as the term ol its existence, it is even Kiirope it is little sought after, and although 
asserted that 111 Alkmar, a town in the north young cygnets are occasionally served upon 
of UolUmd, there died, in the year 1672, a the tables of the great, the rarity of the dish 
■wan Wlot^ng to the muiucipolity, which may be supposed to add not a little to its 
how cin its collar the dale 1573. and must ucluid flavour, which, to the taste of beef, 
'cons^uently haveJjoen a century old joins somewhat of that which is common to 

* Tu£ Vyiho SiVAN, or, as it is not unfre- ducks and most of our water-fowl, 
quehtly termed, the Hoojiei*, is a native of The Wild Swans arrive in Hudson’s Bay 
neai% the whole northern hemisphere. In as early as March, preceding all the otht'r 
the World, it posses northwards as far as species of watei-fowl. While the nwjs re- 
Iceldnd andKamtschatka, skirtingthe borders main frozen, they frequent the falls and 
of the Arctic Circle, but raiel\ entering within rapids, where tJiey aie otten shot by the In- 
itsUiuits. Those which inhabit Europe, ge- dians in large numbers. They are also pur- 
nerally pass the winter in its move southern Mie<l by the natives in moulting time, which 
regions, and even extend theii flight to Egypt takes place in duly and August; but it is 
and Barhffry; vi'hile the Asiatic birds seem extremely diflH cult to catch them, as they run 
rarely to pass much farther south than the with great swiftness on the surface of the 
'thores of the Caspian and Black Seas. In water. In Iceland and Kamtschotka, they are 
America, the range of their migrations is hunted at this time with dogs and Uoitiea, 
bound hy Hud^'s Boy on the north, and and frenuently distance the latter, but are 
XiOnsiaHa and the OaroHnas on the south, eventual!} pulled down b} the dogs, which 
lliey are extremely abundant in th^ noi them seire llnm by the neck and overbalance 
jiarts of the New Continent and in Siberia ; tlum. Th»‘ fcm8.1e usually bwil4i» he i nest 
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Such is the extraorchnary diflereiice lietwecn these two aniauik^ whieh 
fially seem to be of one species. Whether it is in the power ot lone continued 
captivity and domestication to produce this strange variety, between birds Other* 
%vis€ the same, 1 will not take upon me to determine. But certain it is, that 
our tame swan is no where to be found, at least in Europe, in a state of 
nature. 

As it is not easy to account for this difference of conformation, so it is still 
more difficult to reconcile the accounts of the ancients with the experience of 
the moderns, concerning tire vocal powers of this bird. The tame swan is one 
of the most silent of all birds ; and the wild one has a note extremely loud and 
disagreeable. It is probable, the convolutions of the wind-pipe may contribute 
to increase the clangor of it : for such is the harshness of its voice, that the bird 
from thence has been called the Hooper. In neither is there the smallest degree 
of melody; nor have they, for above this century, been said to give specimens 
of the smallest musical abilities : yet, notwithstanding this, it was the general 
opinion of antiquity, that the swan was a most melodious bird ; and that, even 
to its death, its voice went on improving. It would show no learning to pro- 
duce what they have said upon the music of the swan : it has already been 
collected by Aldrovandus ; and still more professedly bv the Abbe Gedoyn, in 
the Transactions of the Academy of Belles Ijettres. From these accounts it 
appears that, while Plato, Aristotle, and Diodorus Siculus, believed the vocality 
of the swan, Pliny and Virgil seem to doubt that received opinion. In this 
equipoise of authority, Aldrovandus seems to have determined in favour of the 
Greek philosophers; and the form of the wind-pipe in the wild swan, so much 
resembling a musical instrument, inclined his belief still more strongly. In aid 
of this also, came the testimony of }*endasiiis. who affirmed, that he had often 
heard swans sweetly singing in the lake of Mantua, as he was rowed up and 
down in a boat; as also of Glaus Wormius, who professed that many of his 
friends and scholars had heard them singing.^ 

Our modern authorities, in favour of the singing of swans, are rather su^pi* 

^ Clous, it is probable the ancients had some mytljological meaning in ascribing 
fhetotly to the sw'an ; und as for the moderns, they scarce deserve our regard. 
The swan, therefore, must be content with that share of fame which it possesses 
on the score of its beauty ; oine<^ tbe nrif^locty of its voice, without better testi* 
inony, will scarcely be admitted by even the credulous. 

This beautiful bird is as delicate in its appetites, as elegant in its form. Its 
chief food is corn, bread, herbs growing in the water, and roots and seeds, 
which are found near the margin. It prepares a nest in some retired part of the 
bank, and chiefly where there is an islet in the stream. I bis is composed of 
water-plants, long grass and sticks ; and ihe male and female assist in forming 
it with great assiduity. The swan lays .seven or eight eggs, white, nrach larger 
than those of a goose, with a hard, and sometimes a tuberous shell. It sits near 
two months before its young are excluded ; which are ash-coLoured when they 
first leave the shell, and for some months after. Jt is not a little dangerous to 
approach the old oncwS, w'heii their liffle family are feeding round them. Their 
fears, as well as their pride, seem to take the alarm ; and they have sometimes 
been known to give a blow witli their pinion, that has broken a man’s leg or arm. 

It is not till they are a twelve-month old that the young swans change their 
colour with their plumage. f All the stages of this bird’s approach to maturity 


on an island in the centre of a lake, and lays 
from five to seven eggs, “ so big,” says 
Hearne, ** that one of them is sufficient for a 
moderate man, without bread or any other 
addition.” 

* Dirge. — Col, Montagu says, Having 
killefl one of the species out of a flock of fen 
01 twelve, its companions flew voinul it seve- 
ral tunes, making a most melancholy cry 
before they flew ofl*. 'I'his puts us in imn<l 


of the solemn dirge of the dying swan do* 
scribed by the ancient poets, and may pos- 
sibly have given rise to those accounts ; only 
by them it is made to be snug by the dying 
bird.” Byron says 

" Sweet as Uie SMJin’s Inst requiem etc she dies.” 

f Tiih Bi.ack Swan. — When the classical 
writels of Hiiti(pnty spoke of the black swan as 
a jiroverbial rarity, so improbable as almost 
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are slow, and Beeni to mark its longevity. It is two mouths hatching ; a year 
in growing to its proper size ; and if, according to Pliny’s observation, that 
those animals that are longest in the w'omb are tlie longest lived, the swan is 
the longest in the shell of any bird we know, and is said to be remarkable for 
its longevity. Some say that it lives three hundred years; and Willughby, 
who is in genera] diffident enough, seems to believe the report. A goose, as he 
justly observes, has been known to live a hundred ; and the swan, Irom its 
superior size, and from its harder, firmer flesh, may naturally be supposed to 
live still longer. ^ 

Swans were formerly held in such great esteem in England, that by an act of 
Edward the Fourth, none, except the son of the king, was periiuttea to keep a 
swan, unless possessed of five marks a year. By a subsequent act, the punish- 
n?ent for taking tlieir eggs was imprisonment for a year and a day, and a fine 
at the king’s will. 


be deemed im])uKsihie, little did they imagine 
that in thcie latter days a region would be 
discovered, nearly equal in extent to the 
Roman empiie even at the proudest period of 
its gieatiiess, in winch thei' “ rara avis” 
would he found in as gunat abundance as the 
common wild swan upon the lakes of Euixipe. 
Such, however, has been one of the least sin- 
gular among the many strange and unexpected 
results of the discovery of the gieat southern 
continent of New Ilollatul. Scarcely a tia- 
veller who has visiteil its shores omits to 
mention this leniarkahle bird. An eaily 
notice of its tiunsinission to Euiope occurs in 
a letter from Witsen to Dr Maitin Lister, 
printed in the twentieth volume ot the Philo- 
sopliical Trarsactions ; and Valent) n jnib- 
lished, in 1726, an account pf two living 
sjHiCimens brought to Hatavia. Cook, V^'in- 
Couver, Philip, and White, mention it inci- 
dentally in their VO) ages; and Labiilaniiere, 
in his Narrative of the Exjiedition oi i) Kn- 
iiecasteux in seaich of La 1‘eiouse, has given 
a inoie paiticnlar description, together with a 
tolerable figure. Another figure, of no great 
value, has also been given by Dr. Shaw in his 
Zoological Miscellany. 

Since this period man^' living individuals 
have been brought to England, whoie they 
thrive er^ually well with the emu.n, the kan- 


garoos, and other Australian animals, iiiso- 
iiiucli that they can now scarcely be regarded 
as lanties even in this country. They are 
piecisely similar m form and somewhat mlo 
nor in size to the wild and tame swans oL 
the old world ; but are peclectly black in 
eveiy part ot their plumage, with the exceji- 
tion of the primary and a lew of live secondaiy 
quill featheis, which are white. The bill is 
of a bright red above, and is surmounted at 
the base in the male by a slight protuber- 
ance, which is wanting in the female. To- 
waids Its anterior pait it is crossed by a whi- 
tish band. The under part of the bill is ot a 
gieyish white ; and the legs and feet aie ot a 
dull ash colour. In every other respect, ex- 
cept m the mode of convolution of its trachea, 
this bird so jiertectly couesjiouds with its 
well-know'U congeners, that it is only neces- 
sary to leler to any species for an account of 
the chaiacters which are common to them all. 

The black swans aie found as well in Vau 
Dieinan s Land as in New South Wales, and 
on the western coast of New Holland. They 
are generally seen in flocks of eight or nine 
together, floating on a lake ; and when dis- 
tuibed, flying ott‘ like wild geese in a duect 
lino one after the other. They are said ta 
be extremely shy, so as to reiuler it ditlicuU 
to approach within gunshot of them. 
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THE GOOSE AND ITS VARIETIES 


The Goose, in its domestic siHe, exlnbits a variety of colours. The wild ffoOi 


always retains the same marks: the 
whole upper part is ash-coloured; the 
breast and belly are of a dirty v^hile; 
the bill i - narrow at the base, and at 
the tjp it is black ; the lejrs are of a 
saffron colour, and the claw’s black 
'Fhese marks are seldonj found in the 
fame; whose bill is entirely red, and 
whose legs are entirely brown. The 
wild goose is rather less than the tame ; 
but both invariably retain a white ling 
round their tail, which shows that they 
lire both descended from the same 
original. 

'^1 he wild goose is supposed to breed in 
tlie northern parts of Europe; and, in 
the beginning of winter, to dcvscend into 
often seen flying at very great heights, i 



(^Thu Goose ) 


more temperate regions. They are 
i flocks from fifty to a hundred, and 


seldom resting by day. 'Their cry is frequently heard when they arc at an 
imperceptible distance above us ; and this seems bandied from one to the 
other, as among hounds in the pursuit. Whether this be the note of mutual 
encouragement, or the necessary consequence of respiration, is doubtful ; hut 
they seldom exert it when they alight in these journeys. 

Upon their coining to the ground by day, they range themselves in a line, 
like cranes ; and seem rather to have descended for rest than for other refresh- 


ment When they have sat in tliis manner for an hour or two, I have beard 
one of them, with a loud, long note, sound a kind of charge, to which the rest 
punctually attended, and they pursued their journey with renewed alacrity. 
Their flight is very regularly arranged : they either go in a line abreast, or iii 
tw’o lines, joining in an angle in the middle. L doubt whether the form of their 
flight be thus arranged to cut the air with greater ease, as is commonly believed ; 
J am more apt to think it is to present a smaller mark to fowlers from below. 
A bullet might easily reach them, if huddled together in a flock, and the same 
discharge might destroy several at once; but, by their manner of flying, no 
shot from below can affect above one of them ; and from the height at which 
tliey fly, this b not easy to be hit.^ 


♦ Flight of Gebse — Hahits.— Their and the others take his place in their ttirus. 
flight takes place witliout noise ; and the There are certain points, so to speak, from 
order in which it is performed presupposes whicli the grand armies of these birds divide 
no small degree of comhiiiation and inteh to spiead themselves through different coun-t 
hgence. It is an arrangement tiie most tries; such are Mount Taurus, relative to 
favourable for each individual to follow in its Asia Minor, and Mount Stella, where they 
l)lace and presen'o its proper rank, and foi repair in the after season, and from whence 
the entire flock to cut the air with the vthey disperse through Kurope. These secon^ 
hmallest degree of fatigue- Tliey place clary bands unite kgain, and form others 
themselves in two oblique lines, forming an which, to the number of four or five hundred, 
an^e, or in a single line when the tioop is come sometimes in winter and alight upon 
numerous. He who is at the head our iieMs, where they feed upon the com 
* angle cuts the air first, retires to the and grass, scraping away th® aniiir. Kvery 

rank to repose himself when fatigued, evening after sunset the wild geese mpaiv to 
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The Barnacle differs in some respects from hoih these ; T^eiiift less than cither, 
with a black bill, much shorter tliaii either of the preceding^. It is scarce neces* 
aary to combat the idle error of this bird’s being bred from a shell slicking to 
ship’s bottoms; it is well known to be hatched from an egg, in the ordinary 
manner, and to differ in very few particulars from all the rest of its kind 

'riie Brent Goose is still less than the former, and not bigger tlran a Muscovy 
duck, except that the body is longer. The head, neck, and upper part of the 
breast, are black ; about the middle of the neck, on each side^ are two small 
spots or lines of white, which together appear like a ring. 

These, and many other varieties, are lound in this kind, which agree in one 
common character of feeding upon vegetables, and being remarkable for their 
fecundity.^ Of these, however, the tame goose is the most fruitful. Having 

ponds and rivers, where they pass the night, add to these signs of intelligence, and to the 
that they may etnjoy security. Their hahits, remarks already made on the arrangement of 
in this lespect, are very different ffom those their older of flight, the signal pruots of at- 
of ducks, which go during the night to pas- tachmeiit which domestic geese have exhibit- 
tuie in the fields, and do not return to the ed on many occasions, we shall perceive how 
water hut when the geese quit it~ It is only little foundation theie is for the ])opular opi- 
diiriiig not very severe winters that the wild nioii respecting their stupidity. This, indeed, 
geese remain any time in temperate climates; apjn'ais to have been formed merely on exter- 
ior, when tile nveis are frozen, they advance nal characters ; on their walk, their stretched- 
more southward, whence they retire towaids out neck, gaping mouth, and the sound of 
the end of March to return to the north, and their voice, especially when they experience 
proceed into the most elevated latitudes, to any terror. As these birds fly remarkably 
Spitzbergeu, Gieeuland, to the shores of tlie high, and do not alight but when they are 
Frozen Ocean, and to Hudson’s Bay, where over waters, there is consideiablu difficulty in 
their fat and dung constitute a resource tor shooting them; and their extreme distrust 
the hardy inhabitants. The geese have good renders, for the most part, all the stratagems 
sight, very fine hearing, and their vigilance employed by fowlers of no avail. Our com- 
is so great that they are never tiiken at lault. nion application of the proveib, “ a wild 
While they are eating, or sleeping, theie isi|proose chase,” sufficiently proves this, and 
always a sentniel in the troop, who, with his^ought to do away wdh the vulgar prejudice 
Jieck stretched out, and head in the air, is respecting thtur stupidity, 
ready to give the signal of danger. It we 

* The Canadian Goo.sii. — 

The Canadian Goose is some- 
what larger than our common 
(loRie.sticated breed. It is also 
slenderer m its make, and 
especially in its neck, which 
consequently approaches near- 
ly to tnal of the swan. The 
entire length of the bird is 
about three feet, and the ex- 
panse of its wings rather 
more than five. 

Although commonly known 
by the name of the Canadian 
guese, these bird.s are by no 
means confined to that coun- 
try, but extend their migra- 
tions from the lowest latitudes 
of the Uniteil States to the 
highest parallels that have (Thi* (’.tmulun Goow.) 

yet been visited in the north- 

mi regions of America. Throughout the of lakes, in the iijlauds of which they ate 
wliode of this vast extent of territory, they are supposed to breed ; but even on the shores of 
familiarly known as the harbingers of spring Hudson's Bay they are stiff found to be pro- 
w hen passing northward, and the presage of ceeduig northwards, and they rarely uest, 
approaching winter on their return. In the further south than sixty degrees* Captain 
llnitwl States it is the popular bel i f th.it Phipps mention> having seen wild goest^ at 
iiteir jouVneys are bounded by tlie great chain SpitxWigcn, m more than eighty degrees of 
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lens to fear -from its lenemies^ leading a securer, and more plentiful life, its 
proliSc powers increase in proportion to its ease ; and though the wild goose 
seldom lavs above eight eggs, the tame goose is often seen to lay above twenty. 
The female hatches her eggs with great assiduity ; while the gander visits her 
twice or thrice a day, and sometimes drives lier off to take her place, where he 
sits with great state and composure. 

But beyond that of all animals is his pride when the young are excluded ; he 
seems then to consider himself as a champion, not only obliged to defend his 
young, but also to keep off the suspicion of clanger ; he pursues dogs and men 
that never attempt to molest him ; and, though the most harmless thing alive, 
is then the most petulant and provoking. When, in this manner, he has pur- 
fidied the calf or the mastiff, to whose contempt alone he is indebted for safety, 
he returns to his female and her brood in triumph, clapping liis wings, screaming, 
and showing all the marks of conscious superiority. It is probable, however, 
these arts succeed in raising his importance among the tribe where they are 
displayed; and it is probable there is not a more respectable animal on earth to 
a goose than a gander ! 

A young goose is generally reckoned very good eating ; yet the feathers of 
this bird still farther increase its value. 1 i’eel my obligations to this animal 
every word 1 w'rite ; for, however deficient a man’s head may be, his pen is 
nimble enough upon every occasion : it is happy indeed for us that it requires 
no great effort to put it in motion. But the feathers of this bird are still as 
valuable in another capacity, as they make the softest and the wannest beds to 
sleep on.^ 


latitude ; and Wilson deems it highly pro- winter consumption. Many, too, that ara 
bable that they extend their migrations under killed on their return are suffered to fieeze, 
the very pole itself, amid the silent desolation and are thus kept as fresh provision for several 
of unknown countries, shut out since the months. 


creation from the prying eye of man by ever- 
lasting and insiqierable bars of ice/’ tj 

The passage of the p;esc to the north 
commences with the breaking up of the ice ; 
their first appearance in Canada and on the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay varying with the 
forwardness of spring, from the middle of 
Apnl to the latter end of May. Their flight 
is heavy and laborious, but moderately swift, 
in a straight line when the num tiers are few, 
but more frequently in two lines meeting in 
i point in front. The van is said to be always 
led by an old gander, in whose wake the 
others instinctively follow. But should his 
sagacity fail in discovering the landmarks by 
which they usually steer, as sometimes hap- 
pens in foggy weather, the whole flock appear 
in the greatest distress, and fly about in an 
irregular manner, making a great clamour. 
In their flights they cross indiscriminately 
over land or water, differing in this respect 
from several other geese, which prefer making 
a circuit by water to traversing the land. 

So important is the arrival of the geese to 
the luhaoitants of these northern regions, 
that the month in which they first make 
their appearance is termed by the Indians, 
as Pennant informs us, the Goose Moon. In 
fact, not only the Indians, but the English 
settlers, also, depend greatly upon these birds 
Ibr their subsistence ; and many thousands 
of them arc annually killed, a large propor- 
tion of which are salted and barrelled for 


I * Egyptian Geese. — In the course of last 
^Febmary, a flock of these rare birds denomi- 
nated gansers, or Egyptian geese ( j4ttas 
JEgyptiaca^ Linn.), were seen to visit the 
Tweed at Carham ; two of which were shot, 
while nibbling grass on the margin of the 
river, by Ralph Stephenson, gamekeeper. 
These two, upon examination, were found ta 
bear all the beautiful variegated marks which 
distinguish the species, more especially the 
broad, deep, chestnut-coloured spot on the 
middle of the breast. This beautifid bint, 
which was first known in our island about a 
century ago, is of nearly the size of the com- 
mon wild goose. It IS a native of Africa, 
where it is lound in a wild state from Egypt 
to the CajHJ of Good Hope, It is now found 
in several European countries, and frequently 
kept as an ornament on pieces of water con- 
tiguous to gentlemen’s seats. One of the 
birds shot at Carham has been sent to Edin- 
burgh ; the other is in the hands of an inge- 
nious person of the name of Hood, in Cold- 
stream, for the purpose of being stuffed. 

Obesity. — ^The celebrated fat liver p4e* of 
Strasburgh are made of the livers of geese, 
fattened with great attention. The animal 
is shut up in a cage, but little larger than its 
body, and is taken out but twice a*day, and 
then to be fed with about a quart of emdo 
peas. They are introduced with a fiiq^r into 
the pharynx of the animal, which is tlmn 
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CiiAP. XU. 

THE DUCK AND ITS VARIETIES. 


The Tame Duck is the most Ctisily reared of all our domestic animals. 'Pbo 
very instincts of the 
young ones direct them 
to their favourite ele- 
ment ; and though they 
are conducted by a 
lien, yet they desni?^ 
the ndmoiiitions of tlicir 
leader. 

Tlie wild duck dif- 
fers in many respects 
from the tame ; and in 
them there is still 
greater variety than 
among the domestic 
kinds. Of the tame 
duck there are not 
less than ten different 
sorts ; and of the wild, Rrlsson reckons above twenty. The most obvious 
distinction between wild and tame ducks is in the colour of their leet ; those of 
the tame duck being black, those of the wild duck yellow. The difference 
between wild ducks among each other arises as well from (heir size as the nature 
of the place they feed in. Sea which feed in the salt water, and dive 

much, have a broad bill, bending upwards, a large hind toe, and a long, blunt 
tail. Fond ducks, which feed in plashes, have a straight and narrow bill, a 
small hind toe, and a sharp-pointed train. The former are called, by our decoy 
men, foreign ducks ; the latter are supposed to be natives of England. It would 
be tedious to enter into the minute Moieties of siicli a number of birds; all 
agreeing in the same general hgure, the same habits and mode of living, and 

dilfeiing in little more than the^r size 
and the colours of their plumage, lo 
this tribe we may rank, as natives of 
our own European dominions, the 
Elder Duck, which is double the si^e 
of a common duck, with a black Mil ; 
(he Velvet Duck, not so large, and 
with a yellow bill ; the Scoter, with a 
knob at the base of a yellow bill ; the 
Tufted Duck, adorned with a thick 
crest ; the Scaup Duck, less than the 

ounces, and sell at frutn three to ffitS ffimes. 
The fattening of geese in this mSAIiSr is a 
good speculation, for every part of the amxnal 
jHissesses an intnuHic value ; the fiit on aia^y 
occasions is a substitute for butter^ and (lie 
flesh is seived at table, and although Iprtie* 
what tougf., IS not the lets nuhiti^ ; the 
feathers art much sought affcpt, the Quills 
serve for writing, and even the 
sell at a high price as one of the rich^ of 
rpamires.— Arcana oV Sciisuca, 



(Tlte Elder Duck.) 


made to twallow this enormous quantity of 
nourishmeat, and is then immediately shut 
in its cage. The immediate ]?esult of this 
kind hf life is a remarkable obesity, and an 
enormous def^pement of the Uver, which, 
without any notable change of structure, 
acquired a triple or quadruple enlargement 
of volume. Bibulous p»]ier, brought into 
close contact with this fat liver, immediately 
almjvbs an oily matter, much like melted fat. 
TIrese livers sometimes weigh eight or ten 



(The Tume Duck.) 
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common duck, with the bill of a greyish-blue colour ; the Golden E^e, with a 
large white 8|>ot at the comers of the mouth, resembling an eye ; the Sheldrake^ 
with the bill of a bright red, and swelling into a knob; the Mallard, which Is 
thtf* stock from whence our tame breed has probably been produced ; the Pin- 
tail, with the two middle feathers of the tail three inches longer than the rest ; 
the Pochard, with the head and neck of a bright bay ; the Widgeon, with ft 
lead-coloured bill, and the plumage of the back marked with narrov/ black and 
white undulated lines, but best known by its whistling sound : lastly, the Teal, 
which is the smallest of this kind, with the bill black, the head and upper part 
of the neck of a bright bay. These are the most common birds of the duck 
kind among ourselves; but who can describe the amazing variej^ of this tribe, 
if he extends his view to the different quarters of the world? The most noted 
of the foreign tribe are the Muscovy Duck, or, more properly sneaking, the 
Musk Duck, so called from a supposed musky smell, with naked skin round 
their eyes, and which is a native of Africa ; the Brazilian Duck, that is of the 
size of a goose, all over black except the tips of (he wings. The American 
Wood Duck, w'ith a variety of beautiful imlours, and a plume of feathers that 
falls from the back of the head like a friar’s cowl. These, and twenty others 
might be added, were increasing the number of names the way to enlarge the 
sphere of our comprehension. 

All these live in the manner of our domestic ducks, keeping together in flocks 
in the winter, and flying in pairs in summer, bringing np their young by the 
water side, and leading them to their food as soon as out of the shell. Their 
nests are usually built among heath or rushes, not far from the water; and they 
lay twelve, fourteen, or more eggs before they sit; yet this is not always their 
method; the dangers (hey eonlinnally eneonnter from their ground situation 
sometimes obliges them to change their manner of building, and their awkward 
nests are often seen exalted on the tops of trees.* 'I'his must be a very great 


* Nests of Ducks. — It 
has been remarked by Ans- 
totle, that birds which do not 
jjerch build on the ground. 
** Partridges,” he says, “ and 
other birds which seldom fly, 
nestle on the ground ; of these, 
also, the skylark, the wood- 
cock, and the quail, never 
alight on a tree.” But the 
converse of this will not hold ; 
for many birds which perch 
nestle on the ground, ot which 
the redbreast, the bunting, 
and the pheasant, are fami- 
liar illustrations. A very 
remarkable example, however, 
of the remark of Aiistotle, 
occurs in the summer-duck 



of America, which does not 
seem out of place to be men- 
tioned here, as one of the birds which line 
their nests with their own down. At variance 
with the habits of all other ducks, this one 
perches on trees, for which its strong, sharp 
claws render it more adapted than its webbed 
feet. The elegant form and rich colouring 
of the male (though the female wears a uni- 
form of dull brown) have excited the adirura- 
tiou of all who have seen it ; and we think 
k not at all unlikely that the Indians took 
me hint of their plumed head-dresses from 
its beautiful crest. With this crest, and the 


(Till* Suinmci-duck.) 

skin of the neck, the calumet, or pipe of 
peace, is frequently ornomeuted. Linnteti.s, 
whose nomenclature exhibits some ‘ general 
dispIayA of fanciful allustun, imagined that 
this duck’s crest so much resembled the 
bridal head-dress of bis countrywomen, that 
he named it the biide, though the one is 
high, stitf, and fantastic, and out of all rea- 
sonable proportion, while the other is ftm, 
elegant, uud giaceful. The beautiful pendent 
crest of the summer-duck arises from a base 
of glossy gobleii gu'cii, shading off into a 
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bbonr to perform', as the duck’s tall is but ill formed for butldiiiK a nest, and 
Ipiving the materials of i^bich it is composed a sufficient stability- to stand the 
Weather. The nest, whether high or low, is generally composed of singular 
materials, lliie longest errass, mixed with heath, and lined within with the 
bird^s^ own featl»ers, usually go to the compo'sitioii ; however, in proportion as 
ihe climate is colder, the nest is more artificially made, and more warmly lined. 
In the arctic regions, nothing can exceed the great care all of this kind take t«^ 
protect their eggs from the intenseness of the weather. While the gull- and the 
penguin kind seem to disregard the severest cold, the duck, in those regions, 
forms itself a hole to lay in, shelters the approach, lines it with a layer o( long 
grass and clay, witliin that another of moss, and, lastly, a warm coat of feathers 
or down ; the eider duck is particularly remarkable lor the warmth of its nest."^ 


rich violet brown, dashed with interrupted 
streaks of snow-white. The feathers covering 
the wings are of the same glossy brown, 
which melts into black, with rich puqda 
reflections of burnished steel ; while those on 
the flanks are delicately fring* d and striped 
with black and white- 

It is stated in the notes to Buffbn, by the 
Kngbsh translator, that the sumraer-duck 
nestles in the holes bored by woodpeckers ; 
but this, on considering its size, must be 
imjiosiiible. That it does, however, make its 
nest in the holes of trees has been testified 
by every observer. Wilson informs us that 
instances have been known in which the nest 
was constructed with a few sticks laid on the 
fork of the branches ; though it is usually in 
the inside of a hollow tree, and, as it would 
appear, very near if not upon the ground. 
“ On the 18rh of May,"’ continues Wilson, 
I visited a tree containing a nest of a sum 
mer-duck, on the banks of Tuckahoe river, 
New Jersey. It was an old, grotesque, white 
oak, whose top had been torn off by a storm- 
Jt stood on the declivity of a bank, about 
twenty yards fixim tire water. In this hollow 
and broken top, and about six feet down, on 
the soft decayed wood, lay thirteen eggs, 
snugly covered with down, doubtless t^en 
from the breast of the bird. The tree had 
been occupied, probably by the same pair, for 
four successive years in breeding-time. The 
pennon who gave me the int'oimation, and 
whose house was within twenty or thirty 
yank of the tree, said that he' had seen the 
female, the preceding spring, carry down her 
young ones one by one in less than ten mi- 
nutes. She caught them in her bill by the 
wing or back of the neck, and landed them 
liafeTy at the foot of the tree, whence she 
afterwards led them to the water. Under 
this same tree, at the time 1 visited it, a 
targe sloop lay ou the stocks nearly finished ; 
the deck was not more than twelve feet dis- 
tant from the nest, yet, notwithstanding the 
presence and noise of the workmen, the ducks 
wondd not abandon their old breeding-place, 
hilt continued to pass out and in as u no 
person had been near. The male usually 
j>ei!ched on an ailjoining limb, and kept watch 


while the female was laying. A tame goose 
bad chosen a hollow space at the root of the 
same tree to lay and hatch her young in.” — 
American OamTHOi.ooY. 

The £ix>kk Duck. — The eiders have 
some analogy with the geese, but more with 
the duck. They live on fish and shell- 
fish. The eitler duck is priucipally found 
in the western islands of Scotland, and on 
the coasts of Norway, Iceland, and Green- 
land. Its bill is black, and its plumage is a 
varied mixture of black and white ; — the 
female, however, is of a reddish-brown colour, 
marked with black and dusky streaks. They 
generally build on small islands, not far from 
the shore, and the male continues on the 
watch near tlie shore while the female is 
sitting, but he leaves them when the brood 
is hatched. 

That which renders this bird so highly 
valued, is the celebrated eider down, used for 
the beds and couches of the luxurious and 
effeminate. This is plucked from the breast 
*>y the birds, in order to line their nests; and 
during the time when the female is siffing, 
those who are concerned in the traffic removo 
her, and take away the down and superfluotts 
eggs, and then carefully replace her. Iliis is 
done several times, and the down is again 
produced by the biids, and she begins to lay 
afresh ; and when the young ones leave the 
nest, it is completely plundered One female 
will give about half u pound of down, which, 
when properly cleaned, is reduced to one-half 
of that quantity. This sells at twelve shil- 
lings per pound. 

The example of the eider duck, in plucking 
the down from her body in order to keep lier 
offspring warm, is not unmatched in the ani- 
mal wond. The domestic rabbit is a familiitc 
example, preparing for her delicate young a 
nest of hay, warmly lined with down plucked 
from her own fur. Jt may not be so ^neially 
known, that several moths, such as gipsy 
and the golden tail,, are provided W:4h a 
thick bunch of down on timr tails far Covetw 
ing their eggs at the time pf kyingr also 
with a pair uf tweeters, Ukewdse, mtnaied in 
the tail, for plucking ofi* this down and spread 
ing it over the eggs. 


7'i 
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This bird> which^ as was said^ is above twice as large as the common duck^ and 
resides in the colder climates, lays from six to eight eggs, making her nest 
among the rocks or the plants along the sea-shore. The external materials ol 
the nest are such as are in common with the rest of the kind; but the inside 
lining, on which the eggs are immediately deposited, is at once the softest, 
warmest, and the lightest substance with which we are acquainted. This is no 
other than the inside down which covers the breast of the bird in the breeding 
season. l]his the female plucks off with her bill, and furnishes the inside oi 
her nest with a tapestry more valuable than the most skilful artists can produce. 
The natives watch tlie place where she begins to build, and suffering her to lay, 
take away both the eggs and the nest. The duck, however, not discouraged 
by the first disappointment^ builds and lays in the same place a second time ; 
and this they in the same mariner fake away : the third time she builds, but the 
drake must supply the down from his breast to line the nest with ; and, if diis 
be robbed, they both forsake the place, and breed there no more. This down 
the natives take care to separate from the dirt and moss with which it is mixed ; 
and, though no people stand in more need of a w^arm covering than themselves, 
yet their necessities compel them to sell it to the more indolent and luxurious 
inhabitants of the south for brandy and tobacco. 

As they possess tlie faculties of flying and swimming, so they are in general 
birds of passage, and it is most jirobable perform their journeys across the 
ocean as well on tlie water as in the air. Those that migrate to tins country, on 
the approach of winter, are seldom found so well tasted or so fat as the fowls 
that continue with us the year round: their flesh is often lean, and still oftener 
fishy ; which flavour it has probably contracted in the journey, as their food 
in the lakes of Ltipland, from whence they descend, is generally of the insect 
kind. 

As soon as they arrive among us, tliej are generally seen flying in flocks to 
make a survey of those lakes where they intend to take up their residence for 
the winter.^ In the choice of these they have two objects in view ; to be near 
their food, and yet remote from interruption. Their chief aim is to choose 
some lake in the neighbourhood of a marsh, where there is at the same time a 

* Wii-D Ducks.— It is towaids the middle found in the midst of bmshwood, at some 
of October that the wild ducks generally distance from the water ; and these birds 
begin to make their appearance among us, have been known even to lay in the nests of 
but only in small bands, which are in a little others. The eggs are from ten to fifteen, 
time followed by others more numerous, and sometimes as many as eighteen in nuin- 
They arc recognised by their elevated flight, her, and of a greenish white. The mother 
in inclined hues, or regular triangles. Tliey strips her breast to furnish the nest and to 
are observed on their arnval to fly incessantlj' cover her eggs in her absence. She never 
from one pond and river to others. Their alights at less than a liundred paces fiom the 
movements are made more by night than by nest, and makes a circuitous route to arrive 
day. They feed, vojage, arrive, and depart, there, with her eyes constantly watching to 
jirincipally in the evening, and even at night, see if there are any enemies in the neigh** 
during which the whizzing of their flight bourhood. Once fixed, however, on the eggs, 
discovers their passage ; but the noise of even the apjiroach of man will not oblige her 
their wings is gi*eatest at the moment of to quit them. The male remains at some 
their setting out. As long as the rigour of distance iiom his companion, reaily to assist 
the season does not deprive them of aquatic and defend her. The incubation lasts thirty 
insects, of small fish, of liogs, the giains of days ; and, as soon as the young are dis- 
seeds, and other marshy plants, which furnish closed, the mother conducts them to the 
them with abundant food, they remain in water: it is even said that, if they are at 
rivers and large pieces of stagnant watti* ; some distance from it, the parents bring 
hut, when these aie frozen, they retire to the them there one by one with their bills. The 
borders of woods to pick up the acorns, or female rallies them in the evening, conceals 
spread themselves into more temperate cli- them in the leeds, and covers them with her 
niates. wings during the night. The small insects, 

The female usually makes choice of a thick &c., which they eaii catch on the surface of 
tuft rushes, of the middle of which she the u'ater, are their first food. They are 
a net-l by cutting and bending the unable to fly until tliey are three monthi 
stems. Such nests aie, however, sometimes old. ' : , 1 
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cover of woods, and where insects are found in greatest abundance. Lakes^. 
therefore, with a marsh on one side and a wood on the other, are seldom with- 
out vast quantities of wild-fowl •, and where a couple are seen at any time, that 
is a sufficient inducement to bring hundreds of others. The ducks flying in 
the air are often lured down from their heij^hts by the loud voice of the mallard 
from below. Nature seems to have furnished this bird with very particular 
faculties for calling. 'I'he windpipe, where it begins to enter the lungs, opens 
into a kind of bony cavity, where the sound is reflected as in a musical instru- 
ment, and is heard a great way ofl' To this call all the stragglers resort; and 
in a week or fortnight’s time, a lake that before was quite naked is black with 
watcrdowl, that have left their Lapland retreats to keep company with our ducks 
who never stirred from home. 

They generally ( hoose that part of the lake where they are inaccessible to 
the approach of the fowler, in which they all appear huddled together, extremely 
busy and very loud. \Vljat it is can employ them all the day is not easy to 
guess, lliere is no food Ibr them at the place they sit and cabal thus, as they 
choose the middle of the lake ; and as for courtship, the season for that is not 
yet come ; so that, it is wonderful what can so busily keep them occupied. Not 
one of them seems a moment at rcvst. Now pursuing one another, now scream- 
ing, then all up at once, ilieii down again; the whole seems one strange scene 
ot hustle with nothing to do. 

They frequeully go ofl in a more private manner by night to feed in the 
adjacent meadows and ditches, which they dare not venture to approach by 
day. In these nocturnal adventures they are often taken ; for, though a timo- 
rous bird, yet they are easily deceived, and every springe seeni.s to succeed in 
taking them. But the greatest quantities are taken in decoys ; which, though 
well known in*ar London, are yet untried in (he remoter parts of the country, 
'idle manner (»f making and managing a decoy is as follows. 

A place is to be chosen for this purpose far remote from the common highway 
and all noise of people. A decoy is best where there is a large pond surrounded 
by a wood, and beyond that a marshy and uncultivated country. When the 
place is chosen, the pool, if possible, is to be planted round with willows, unless 
a wood answers the purpose of shading it on every side. On the south and 
norlli side of this pool aie two, three, or four ditches or channels, made broad 
(oward.s the pool, and giowing narrower till they end in a point. These chan- 
nels arc to be covered over with nets, supported by hooped sticks bending from 
out* side to the other; so that they form a vault or arch growing narrow'er and 
uarr(»w'er to the point, whore it is terminated by a tunnel-net, like that in 
whicii li.sh are caught in vveirs. Along the banks of these channels so netted 
over, which are called pijies, many hedges are made of reeds slanting to the 
tdge of the ehaimel, (lie acute angle.s to the side next the pool. The whole 
apparatus, also, is to be hidden from the pool by a hedge ol reeds along (he 
margin, behind winch the fowler manages his operations. The place being 
litted in tins manner, the fowler is to provide himself with a number of wild 
ducks made tame, vvhich are called decoys. These are always to be fed at the 
mouth or entrance of the pipe, and to be accustomed to come at a whistle. 

As soon as the evening is set in, the lieroy as they term it, and the wild 
fowl feed during the night. If the evening be still, the noise of their wings 
during their flight is heard at a very great distance, and produces no unpleasing 
Bensatioii. The fovvler, when he finds a lit opportunity, and sees his decoy 
covered with Ibwl, walks about (he pool, and observes into what pipe the bir(£t 
gathered in the pool may be enticed or driven. Then casting hemp-seed, or 
some such seed as will float on the surface of the water, at the entrance and up 
along the pipe, he whistles to his decoy ducks, who instantly obey the sum- 
mons, and come to the entrance of the pipe, in fiopes of being fed as usual, 
'Jiiither, also, they are follovved by a whole flock of wild ones, who little suspect 
the danger preparing against them. Their sense of smelling, however, is very 
exquisite ; and they would soon discover their enemy, but that the fowler altvays 
keeps a piece of turf burning at his nose, against which he breathes ; and this 
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fircvents the effluvia of his person from reaching their exquisite senses. Tlte 
wild ducks, therefore, pursuing the decoy ducks^ are led into tlie broad mouth 
of the channel or pipe, nor have the least suspicion of tlie man^ who keeps 
..idden behind one of the hedges. When they ^ve got up the pipe, however, 
finding it grow more and more narrow, they begin to suspect danger and would 
return back ; but thej are now prevented by .the man, who shows himself at 
the broad end below. Thither, therefore, they dare not return ; and rise they 
may not, as they are kept by the net above from ascending. The only way 
left them, therefore, is tne narrow-funnelled net at the bottom ; into this they * 
fly, and there they are taken, 

I'o this manner of taking wild fowl in England, I will subjoin another sUl| 
more extraordinary, frequently practised in China. Whenever the fowler sees 
a number of ducks settled in any particular plash of water, he sends off two 
or three gourds to float among them. These gourds resemble our pom^ 
pious; but being made hollow, they swim on the surface of the water; and on 
one pool there may sometimes be seen twenty or thirty of these gourds floating 
together. The fowl at first are a little shy of coming near them, but by degrees 
they come nearer ; and as all birds at last grow familiar with a scarecrow, the 
ducks gather about these, and amuse themselves by whetting their bdls against , 
them. Wlien the birds are as familiar with the gourds as the fowler could wish, 
he then prepares to deceive them in good earnest. He hollows out one of these 
gourds large enough to put his head in ; and, making holes to breathe and see 
ihrongh, he claps it on his head. Thus accoutred, he wades slowly into the 
water, keeping his body under, and nothing but his head in the gourd above 
the surface ; and in that manner moves imperceptibly towards the fowls, who 
suspect no danger. At last, howrever, he fairly gets in among them ; while 
they, having been long used to see gourds, take not the least fright while the 
enemy is in the very midst of them : and an insidious enemy he is ; for ever as 
he aiiproaches a fowl, he seizes it by the legs, and draws it in a jerk under 
watek There he fastens it under his girdle, and goes to the next, till he has 
thus Uaded himself with as many as he can carry away. When he has got his 
quantity, without ever attempting to disturb the rest of the fow ls on the pool, he 
slowly rnbves off again ; and in this manner pays the flock three or four visits 
iii^a day. \ Of all the variou.s artifices for catching fowl, this seems likely to be 
, attended With the greatest success, as it is the most practise<I in China. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

THE KING-FISHER 

1 WILL conclude this history of birds with oile that seems to unite in itself some 
of every class preceding. It seems at once 
possessed of appetites for prey like the rapa- 
cious kinds^ with an attachment to water like 
the birds of that element. It exhibits in its 
form the beautiful plumage of the peacock, 
the shadings of the numming-bird, the bill of 
the' crane, and the short legs of the swallow. 

The bird 1 mean is tl»e King-fisher, of wliich 
many extraordinary falsehoods have been pro- 
pagated ; and yet of whirh many extraordi- 
nary things remain to be said that are actually 
true.''^ 

The king-fisher is not much larger than 
a swallow; its shape is clumsy; the legs dis- 
proportionably small, and the bill dispro- (The King-fisher.) 

ortionably long — it is 'two inches from the 

ase to the tip; the upper chap black, and the lower yellow; but tlie 
colours of this bird atone for its inelegant form ; the crown of the head and 
the coverts of the wings are of a deep blackish green, spotted with bright 

* Tkb Kino-vishbr. — Every schoolboy The Belted King-fisuer. — Wilson^a 
is acquainted with the story in Ovid^s Meta- description of the belted king-fisher, though 
morphoses of Ceyx, king of Magnesia, being diileniig in a few points from the common 
shipwrecked, and of his queen, Alcyone, halcyon of Europe, comes much nearer the 
(fabled to be the daughter of the wind,) who reality than the fables of the old poets and 
dung herself from a cliff overhanging the sea naturalists. Like the love-lorn swains,* ** 
that she might be drowned as well as her he ^ays, ‘‘ of whom poets teU us, he delights in 
husband ; but instcatl of perishing, both were murmuring streams and falling waters ; not, 
changed into kmg-fishers ; as Drydeu gives however, merely, that they may soothe his 
it : — ear, but for a gratification more substantial. 

Amidst the roar of the cataract, or over the 
foam of the torrent, he sits perched upon an 
overhanging bough, glancing his piercing 
eye in every direction below for his scaly 
prey, which, with a sudden, circular plunge, 

Its SiwoiNo — With respect to the vocal lie sweeps up from their native element and 
pdwers of any species of halcyon, it is pro- swallows in an instant. His voice, which is 
bable tliat Pliny, and those he copied from, not unlike the twirling of a watchman’s 
confounded it with the sedge-bird, with the rattle, is naturally loud, harsh, and sudden; 
dipper, or some other water songster, whose but is softened by the sound of the brawling 
manner it is to sing concealed ; while the streams and cascades among which he gene- 
halcyon, perched on some leafless twig over- rally rambles. He courses along the wind- 
hanging the water, being easily perceived, ings of the brook or river at a small heij^hl 
acquired credit for what she was incapable of above the surface, sometimes suspending bim- 
perfbrming. It was supposed by Belon, and self by the rapid action of his wings, like 
perhaps correctly, that the musical halcyon certain species of hawks, ready to pounce on 
was the river nightingale, or reed-thrush, the fry below ; now and then settling on an 
which is reported to be a pertinacious song- old, dead, oveihanppng limb to reconnoitre, 
ster, and creeps about among water-planta m Mill-dams are particularly visited by the fea^ 
pursuit of insects ; but Belon is wrong in thered fisher ; end the sound of his pipe is as 
supposing it to be the only rivet-bird that well known to the miller as the rattling ol 
tings. his own hopper — Aiiericin OamTUOLooT. 


The gods tlicir shape to winter-birds translate. 
But both ubuuxiuus to their former fate. 

Their conjugal affection first is tried. 

And Still the moumfUl race Is mtdtiplicd." 
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azure ; tlie back and tail are of the most resplendent azure ; the whole under- 
side of tllh body is orange-coloured ; a broad mark of the same passes from the 
bill beyond the eyes ; beyond that is a large white spot ; t;he tail is short, and 
consists of twelve fearers, of a rich deep blue ; the feet are of a reddish yellow, 
and the three joints of the outmost toe adhere to the middle toe, while the inner 
toe adheres only by one. 

From the diminutive size, the slender, short legs, and the beautiful colours of 
this bird, no person would be led to suppose it one of the most rapacious little 
animals that skims the deep. Yet it is for ever on the wing, and feeds on fish, 
which it takes in surprising quantities, when we consider its size and figure. It 
chiefly frequents the banks of rivers, and takes its prey after the manner of the 
osprey, balancing itself at a certain distance above the water for a considerable 
space, then darting into the deep, and seizing the fish with inevitable certomty. 
While it remains suspended in the air, in a bright day, the plumage exhibits a 
beautiful variety of the most dazzling and brilliant colours. It might have 
been this extraordinary beauty that has given rise to fable ; for, wherever there 
is anything uncommon, fancy is always willing to increase the wonder. 

Of this bird it has been said that she built her nest on the water, and thus in 
a few days hatched and produced her young. But, to be uninterrupted in this 
task, she was said to be possessed of a charm to allay the fury of Hie waves ; 
and during this period the mariner might sail with the greatest security. 

A hundred instances might be given of the credulity of mankind with respect 
to this bird. They entered into speculations concerning the manner of her 
calming the deep, the formation of her nest, and her peculiar sagacity ; at 
present we do not speculate, because we know, with respect to our king-fisher, 
that most of the facts are false. It may be alleged, indeed, with some show of 
reason, that the halcyon of the ancients was a ditt'erent bird from our king fishery 
it may be urged that many birds, especially on the Indian Ocean, build a 
floating nest upon the sea ; but still the history of the ancient halcyon is clogged 
with endless fable ; and it is but an indifferent method to vindicate falsehood 
by showing that a part of the story is true."^ 


• Superstitions. — It may be interesting, 
as u sequel to the fancies of the ancients, to 
mention one or two nmodeni superstitions re- 
«j)ecting the king-fisher. I have once or 
twice,” says Mrs. Charlotte Smith, “ seen a 
stufted bird of this species, hung up to the 
beam of a cottage ceiling, and imagined that 
the beauty of the feathers had recommended 
it to this sad pre-eminence, till, on inquiry, 
1 was assured that it served the purpose of a 
weather-vane ; and though sheltered from the 
immediate influence of the wind, never failed 
to show every change, by turning its beak to 
the quarter from whence the wind blew.” 

This was an old superstition, for Shak 
speare, speaking of sycophants, says, they 

** Turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vaiy of their maiiprs,” 

The learned, but somewhat credulous au- 
thor of the “ Physicae Curiosae,” asserts the 
same upon the testimony of his own observa- 
tion. “ Father Athanasius Kircher,” he says, 
“ had one of these birds sent him in a pre- 
sent by a friend, and being disembowelled 
and dried, it was suspended from the ceiling 
, of his celebrated museum, from 1 640 to 1 665, 
when I lefi Rome ; and though all the win- 
dows were shut, it constantly turned its bill 


towards the wind ; and this I myself ob- 
served with admiration and pleasure, almost 
eveiy day, for the space of three years.” It 
would be useless to follow the author in the 
fanciful philosophy by which he pretends, 
after Kircher, to account for the phenome- 
non ; for, notwithstanding his personal testi- 
mony, the whole story is no less fabulous 
than the tradition of the dried body of tho 
same bird having the property of preserving 
cloth and woollen stufls from the moth, which 
once induced drapers to hang it up in theit 
shops. But this IS nothing to the pretended 
power of the lifeless skin of averting thunder^ 
augmenting hidden treasure, bestowing grace 
and beauty on the person who carries it, and 
renewing its plumage each season of mouli- 
ing. 

Gmelin tells us that the Tartars pluck the 
feathers from a king-fisher, “ cast them into 
the water, and carefully jireserve such as 
float, pretending that, if with one of tfiosO 
feathers they touch a woman, or even her 
clothes, she must fall in love with them. The 
Asiatics take the skin, the bill, and the dawn 
of this bird, shutting them up in a puraei 
and so long as they preserve thi» sort of 
amulet, they bplieve they have no ill to fear. 
The person who taught me thia meana of 
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, The king-ijslier with which we are acquainted at present has none of those 
powers of allaying the stonn^ or of building upon the waves; it is contented to 
make its nest on the banks of rivers, in .such situations as are not to be affected 
by the rising of the stream. When it has found a place for its purpose, it 
hollows out with its bill a hole about a yard deep ; or if it finds the deserted 
hole of a mt, or one caused by the root of a tree decaying, it takes quiet 
possession. This hole it enlarges at the bottom to a good size ; and, lining it 
with the down of the willow , lays its eggs there w ithout any further preparation. 
Its nest, or rather hole, is very different from that described by the ancients, by 
whom it is said to be made in the shape of a long-necked gourd of the bones of 
the sea-needle. The bones, indeed, are found tliere in great quantities, as well 
lis the scales of fishes; but these are tlie remains of the bird’s food, and by no 
means brought (here for the purposes of warmth or convenience. The king- 
fisher, as Bellonious says, feeds upon fish, but is Incapable t>f digesting (he 
bones and scales, which ho throws up again as eagles and owls are seen to do 
a part of their jirey. These fill the bird’s nest, of course ; and although they 
seem as if designedly placed there, are only a kind of nuisance.^ 


living happy could not forbear shedding tears 
while he tobl me that the loss of a king- 
fisher’s skin had caused him to lose both his 
wife and his goods.” — T ua\hi..s 

Haiuts. — “ Our own opportiini#es,” says 
Mr. Rennie, of carciully studying the habits 
of this bird, lead us to leinaik, that it is not 
Wt very shy and solitary as it lias been repre- 
sented, for it has mote than once allowed us 
to ajiproach it, within u few y.iids of the 
bough on which it was perched.” Mr. Jen- 
nings says that it is “rarely if ever found 
near the habitations of man.” On the con- 
trary, we aie in the habit of secung king- 
fishers very often on the banks of a brook 
which runs past our garden, not a hundred 
yuids from the house. A king-fisher's nest 
Was found with young last summer on the 
banks of the same brook, (at Lee, m Kent), 
and within gun-shot of a wliole row of hou.ses. 
This fact was stated iu the Magazine of 
Natural History. Another correspondent of 
Mr. Loudon’s says, “ that for tbe last nine 
years, and perhaps more, I have obsenetl 
that a pair of king fishers have nnifonnly 
couRtructed their nest in a hole of a bank 
which projects over a piece of water, on my 
premises, not a hundied yards from my 
house.” In the summer of 1H28, a single 
kiug-fisher took up his abode at Stamford 
Hill, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
London, ill a narrow garden, much frequent- 
ed, and close to seveial houses, on occasion 
of a email pond being stocked with gold fish. 
The bird was frequently seen perched upon 
^ an ornament in the middle of the pond, 
watching the fish, and was at last shot by 
the gardener, from an apprehension tliat lie 
would destroy the young Iry. The necessity 
Ibr obtaining its food from streams and shal- 
low ponds causes this bird, however, to fre- 
quent secluded places. The belted king- 
fisher, as we have seen, is [<artial to railL- 
damS| in defiance of the clack of the hopper, 


because there he finds facilities in w^akhing 
foj fish. 

* IIai.cyons’ Nests. — It is easy to be per- 
CH'ived how the king-fishcr might be mistaken 
for a bird of song. But the fancy of the hal- 
C}ou’s ruling the weather after the manner 
assumed by the philosoplier in the tale of 
Rasselas is so extiavagant, that we cannot 
but smile at Montaigne, who seriously believes 
that “ nature luis huuouied no other animal 
so much diiiing its sitting and disclosing, 
for that the whole ocean is staged, made sta- 
ble, and .smoothed, without waves, with wind 
or rain, whilst the halcyon broods upon her 
young, M'hich is just about the winter sol- 
stice — so that, by her privilege, we have seven 
days and seven nights, wheauu we may sail 
wittiout danger.” 

Montaigne is equally undoubting in his 
faith as to the wonderful construction of the 
halcyon’s nest. “ The most inquisitive into 
the secrets ot nature could never yet arrive at 
the knowledge of the wondeiful fabiic and 
architecture wheiewith the halcyon builds 
her nest for her little ones, nor guess at the 
matter. Vhitarch, wlio has seen and handled 
many of them, thinks it is the bones ot some 
fish which, w'ith her beak and no other in- 
btrumeiit, she joins and bends (ogetlier, inter- 
lacing them, some lengthwise and others 
across, and adding ribs and hoops lu such a 
manner, that she iuniis at last a round vessel 
fit to launch — which being done, and the 
building finished, she cariies it to the edge 
of the sea- beach, where the waves, beatin^/ 
gently against it, shows her where to men4 
what 18 not wel* joined and knit, and where, 
better to fortify the seams that are leaky and 
open at the beating of the waves ; and, on 
the contraiy, what is well built and has had 
due finishing, the beating of the waves does 
80 close and bind together, that it is not (o 
be broken or cracked, by blows either of stuno 
or iron, without a great deal of trouble.” 
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In these holee^ which^ from the remains of fish brought ther^are very 
the ITing hsher is often found with from five eggs to nine. There the female 
continues to hatch even though disturbed ; and though the nest be robfa^d> she 
will again return and lay there. 

The female begins to lay early in the season^ and excludes h^ hrieit brood 
about the beginning of April. The male, whose fidelity exceeds^ ^n that of 
the turtle, brings her large provisions of lish while she is thus employed ; and 
she, contrary to most other birds, is found plump and fat at that season. The 
male, that used to twitter before this, now enters the nest as quietly and as 
privately as possible. The young ones are hatched at the expiration of twenty 
days ; but are seen to differ as well in their size as in their beauty.^ 

Having thus given a short history of birds, I own 1 cannot take leave of this 
most beautiful part of the creation without reluctance. These splendid inhabit* 
ants of air possess all those qualities that can soothe the heart and cheer the 
fancy. The brightest colours, the roundest forms, the most active manners, and 
the sweetest music. In sending the imagination in pursuit of these, in following 
them to the chirruping grove, the screaming precipice, or the glassy deep, the 
mind naturally lost the sense of its own situation, and, attentive to their little 
sports, almost forgot the task of describing them. Innocently to amuse the 

“To us,” says Mr. Rennie, “it appears — There is another bird in this countiy which 
that what Plutarch took for the nest of the has often excited my stiiprise and curiosity, 
halcyon was simply the crustaceOus covering hikI whicfi, I believe, »s peculiar tc this place, 
of some of the sea-urchms which Every day are to be seen numerous flocks of 

agree in most particulars with his desenp- birds, not cpiite so large as pigeons, with dark 
tion. The most common of the shells, per- backs and while bellies, passing up and down 
haps, is the edible one found on sea rocks, the Bosphorus with great rapidity. When 
near low-water mark, and varying in size they arrive eithi r at the Black Sea, pr the 
from that of a small orange to nearly that of Sea of Marmora, tliey again wheel about, and 
a cocoa-nut, and in colour from almost white leturn up the channel ; and tins course they 
to reddish orange. continue, without a moment's intermission, 

Architecture op Biros. the whole of the day. They are never seen 

Up’to the present time, more or le.s8 mis- to al ght, either on land or water; they never 
representation has been introduced into the for a moment deviate from their course, or 
description of its burrow. Gesner furnishes slack their speed; they are never known to 
it with a soft bed of reed-flowers; Goldsmith search for or take any food; and no visible 
says it lines its hole with the down of the cause can be assigned for the extraordinary 
Willow ; and Colonel Montagu, half reverting and restless instinct by which they are haunt- 
to the ball of fish-bones described by Ans- ed. The French call them ieji antes damnees ; 
totle, tells Us that at the end of the hole and certainly, if being allowed no cessation 
there is a kind of bedding, formed of the or repose be included in the idea, it is not 
bones of small fish and some other sub- misapplied. They fly very near the surface 
stances, evidently the castings of the patent of the water; and, if a bo^ meets a flock of 
birds. Fiom Montagu’s high authority, his them transversely, they rise a few feet over it; 
description is copied as authentic from every if directly, it divides them like a wedge, 
modern author. Mr. Rennie contradicts the Their flight is remarkably silent ; a«d though 
inference. “ In the bank of a stream at so numerous and so close, the whirr of their 
Lee,” says that geutleinaii, “ we have been wings is scarcely ever heard. They are so 
acquainted with one of these nests in the abundant in this particular spot, that 1 have 
same hole for several successive summers ; reckoneil fifteen large flocks in my passage 
but Ko far from the pellets of fish bone eject- from Pera to Therapia. 1 have often wished 
ed as 18 done by all birds of prey, being to shoot one, to examine it ; but the Turks 
dried on purpose to form the nest, they are have such a tender and conscientious regard 
scattered about the floor of hole in every for the life of every animal but man, that no « 
direction. That the eggs may by accident person is permitted to kill any bird upon the 
be laid upon portions of these fish bones is Bosphorus, without incurring their displea- 
highly probable, for the floor is so thickly sure. The only work in tvhich I have seen 
strewed with them, that no vacant spot might it mentioned is Andreossis sur le BospAore, 
be found ; but they assuredly are not by de- He calls it Alcyon voyageur, to distinguish it 
sign built into a nest.”-^MoNTAQu’s Uhni- from the halcyon of the ancients, which was 
THOi.oaicAL Dictionary. 8up])osed to buiUl its nest upon the waters, 

* A Species op Ai.cedo,or King-k suer. Magazine of NaTvhai. History. 
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hna{;i nation tn this dream of life is wisdom; and nothing is useless that, by 
Utrnis^ng mental employment, keeps ns for awhile in oblivion of those stronger 
appetites that lead to evil. But every rank and state of mankind may find 
aoinetbing to imitate in those delightful songsters; and we may not only 
employ the time, but mend our lives by the contemplation. From their courage 
in defence of their young, and their assiduity in incubation, the coward may 
learn to J brave, and the rash to be patient. The inviolable attachment of 
Some of their companions may give lessons of fidelity ; and the connubial ten- 
derness of others be a monitor to the incontinent. Even those that are tyrants 
ny nature never spread capricious destruction ; and, unlike man, never inflict 
a pain but when urged by necessity. 
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HI STORY OF FISHES. 


CHAP. I. 

OF FISHES IN GENERAL. 


TirE ocenn rr.c p^rrat receptacle of fishes. It has been thought, by some, that 
all fish are naturally of that salt element ; and that they have mounted up into 
fresh water by some accidental migration. A few still swim up rivers to deposit 
their spawn ; but of the great body of fishes, of which the size is enormous and 
the shoals are endless, those all keep to the sea, and would cpiickly expire in 
fresh water. In that extensive and undiscovered abode, millions reside, whose 
manners are a secret to us, and whose very form is unknown. The curiosity of 
mankind, indeed, has drawn some from their depths, and bis wants many more. 
With the figure of these, at least, he is acquainted; but for their pursuits, 
migrations, societies, antipathies, {ileasures, times of gestation, and manner of 
bringing forth, tlit^se all are hidden in the turbulent element that protects them. 

The number of fish to which vc have given names, and of the figure, at least, 
of which we know something, according to Linneeus, are above four hundred.^ 
Thus tfli' appearance, indeed, the history of fish is tolerably copious ; but when 
we come to examine, it will be found that of the greatest part of these we know 
very little. Those qualities, singularities, <r ailvantages, that render animals 
worth naming, still remain to be discovered. The history of fishes, therefore, 
has little in it entertaining : for our philosophers hitherto, instead of studying 
their nature, have been employed in increasing their catalogues ; and the reader, 
instead of observations or facts, is presented v>ith a long list of names that 
disgust him with theii barren superfluity. It must displease him to see the 
language of a science increasing, while the science itself has nothing to repay 
the increasing tax laid upon bis memory. 

Most fish offer us the same external form; sharp at either end, and swelling in 
the middle ; by which they are enabled to traverse the fluid which they inhabit 
with greater celerity and ease That peculiar shape which Nature has granted 
to most fishes we endeavour to imitate in such vessels as are designed to sail 
with the greatest swiftness : however, the progress of a machine moved forward 
in the water by human contrivance is nothing to the rapidity of an animal 
destined by Nature to reside there. Any of the large fish overtake a ship in 
full sail with great ease, play round it witliout effort, and outstrip it at pleasure. 
Every part of the body seems exerted in this despatch ; the fins, the tail, andl 
the motion of the whole back-bone, assist progression ; and it is to that flexibi- 
lity of body, at which art cannot arrive, that fishes owe their great velocity. 

The chief instruments in a fish’s motion are the fins ; which, in some fish, aro 
much more numerous tlian in others, A fish, completely fitted for sailing, is 
furnished with not less than two pairs ; also tliree single fins, two above and one 

* About fifteen hundred species of fish are hundred are found on the coast or in the in- 
BOir known; and of this number about two laud waters of Britain,— Kn. 
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below. Thus equipped, it migrates with the utmost rapidity, and takes voyages 
of a thousand leagues in a season. But it does not always happen that such fish 
* as have the greatest number of fins have the swiftest motion : the shark itf 
thought to be one of the swiftest swimmers, yet it wants the ventral or belly 
fins ; the haddock does not move so swift, yet it is completely fitted for motion 
But the fins serve not only to assist the animal in progression, but in rising or 
sinking, in turning, or even leaping out of the water. To answer these purposes, 
the pectoral fins serve, like oars, to push the animal forward; they are placed 
at some little distance behind the opening of the gills ; they are generally large 
and strong, and answer the same purposes to the fish in the water as wings do 
to a bird in the air. Next these are seen the ventral fins, placed toward the 
lower part of the body, under the belly : these are always seen to lie flat on the 
water, in whatever siluatinii the fish may be ; and they serve rather to raise or 
depress the fish in its element, than to assist progressive motion. The dorsal fin 
is situated along the ridge of the back; and serves to keep it in eqnilibrio, as 
also to assist its progressive motion. In many fishes this is wanting ; but in all 
flat fishes it is very large, as the pectoral fins are proportioriably small. The 
anal fin occupies that part of the fish which lies between the anus and the tail ; 
and this serves to keep the fish in its upright or vertical situation. Lastly, the 
tail, which in some fishes is flat, and upright in others, seems the grand iiistni- 
nient of motion : the fins are but all subservient to it, and give direction to its 

f reat impetus, by which the fish seems to dart forward with so much velocity. 

'rorn hence it appears that each of these instruments has a peculiar use assigned 
it ; but, at the same time, that they all conspire to assist t ach other’s motions. 

As most animals that live upon laud are liirnished with a covering to keep oflf 
the injuries of the weather, so all that live in tin* water are covered with a slimy, 
glutinous matter, that, like a sheath, defends their bodies from the immediate 
contact of the surrounding fluid. This substance may be considered as a secre- 
tion from the pores of the ariimars body ; and serving, not only to defend, but 
to assist the fish's easy progress throimh the water. Beneath this, in many 
kinds, is found a strong covering of scales, that, like a coat of mail, defend it 
still more powerfully ; and under that, before we come to the muscular parts of 
the body; an oily substance, which supplies the requisite warmth and vigour. 

The fish, tlius protected and fitted lor motion in its natural element, seems as 
well furnished with the means of happiness as quadrupeds or birds ; but if we 
come to examine its faculties more nearly, we shall find it very much their infe- 
rior. The sense of touching, which beast.s aiul birds have in a small degree, 
the fish, covered up in its own coat of mail, can have but little acquaintance 
with- 

The sense of smelling?, which in beasts is so exquisite, and among birds is not 
wholly unknown, seems given to fishes in a very moderate proportion. It is 
true that all fishes have one or more nostrils ; and even those that have not the 
boles perceptible without, yet have (he proper lormation of the bones for smell- 
ing within. But as air is the only medium we know for the distribution of 
odours, it cannot be supposed that these animals, residing in water, can be 
possessed of any 'power ol being affected by tliem. 

As to tasting, they seem to make very little distinction: the palate of most 
fish is hard and bony, and consequently incapable of the powers of relishing 
different substances. 

Hearing in fishes is found still more imperfect, if it be found at all. Certain 
it is, that anatomists have not been able to discover, except in the whale kind, 
the smallc&t traces of an organ, either vyithin or without the bead of fishes. It 
is true that in the centre of the brain of some fishes are found, now and then, 
some UtO bones, the number and situation of which are entirely accidental. 
These bones, Klein has supposed to constitute the organ of liearing ; but if we 
consider (heir entire dissimilitude to the bones that serve for hearin$^ in other 
animals, we shall be of another opinion. The grealest number of fishes arc 
deprived of the bones entirely : some fish have them in sipall niiqibers, and 
in abundance, yet neither testif} any excellence or defect in hetiring. 
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Indeed^ of wbdt advantage would this sense be to animals that are incapable of 
making themselves heard? They have no voice to comrnunitate witli each 
Other, and consequently have no need of an organ for hearing. Mr, Gouan^ 
who kept some gold fishes in a vase, informs us that, whatever noise he made, 
he could neither disturb nor terrify them : he hallooed as loud as he could, 
putting a piece of paper between his mouth and the water to prevent the vibra- 
tions Irom affecting the surface, and the fishes still seemed insensible ; but when 
the paper was removed, and tlie sound had its full play upon the water, the 
fishes seemed instantly to feel the change, and shrunk to the bottom. From 
this we may learn that fishes are as deaf as they are mute ; and that when they 
seem to hear tlie call of a whistle or a bell at the edge of a pond, it is rather the 
vibrations of the sound that aflect the water, by which tliey are excited, than any 
sotufds that they hear.’^ 

Seeing seems to be the sense fishes are possessed of in the greatest degree ; 
and yet even this seems obscure, if we compare it to that of other animals. 

From all this, it appears how far fish fall behind terrestrial animals in their 
Sensations, and consequently in their enjoyments.f Even their brain, which is 
by some supposed to be of a size with every animaTs understanding, shows that 
fish are inferior even to bir<ls in this particular. Jt is divided into three parts, 
surroumled with a whitish froth, and gives off nerves as well to the sense of 
sight as of smelling. In some fish it is grev, in others white; in some it is flatted, 
in others round ; Imt in all extremely small compared to the bulk of an animal. 


* Hn/vama in Fishvs. — It was well ascer- 
tained by Dr. John Hunter, th.it fishes pos- 
sess the sense of heaiing, and that water 
an excellent meduiin lor the conveyance of 
sound. Their organ of hearing is placed on 
the sides of the skull, or the cavity that con- 
tains the brain ; but, differing in this respect 
from that in quadrupeds and birds, it is en- 
tirely distinct and detached from the Kkull. 
In some fishes, as those ol the ray kind, tlie 
organ of healing is wh(>lly suirounded by the 
parts containing Ibe cavity of tlie skull , m 
others, as the salmon and cod, it is in part 
within the skull. In structure, it is by no 
means so complicated as m the quadrupeds 
and other annuals who live in tlie air. Some 
genera, as tlie rays, have the external orifice 
very small, and placed on tin* upper surface 
of the head ; but in others, there is no exter- 
nal ojMjning whatever. 

f CuMl*AlllSON BKTWEEN BlUIlS AND 

Fisints. — The aerial being discovers with 
faciUty an immense horutou : its subtde ear 
appreciates eVery sound, every intonation, 
which it reproduces with its voice. If its 
lieak is hard, it its body is covered with a 
kind of down to preserve it fiom the intense 
cold of the high regions which it visits, it 
finds in its legs all the perfection of ^he most 
delicate touch. It enjoys all the sweets of 
conjugal and paternal love, and it fulfils all 
its duties with courage. The parents dt feiid 
each other, and also their offspring : a most 
Kurjirisin^ art prusides m the construction of 
their habitations. When the season is come, 
they work together and without lemissum; 
while the mother hatches the eggs with an 
i^xtiaordinary patieuce, the father, tiom an 
impetuous lover, becomes the most tender 


husband, and delights with his songs the 
melaucholy of his mate. The bird, even m 
confinement, attaches itself to its master ; it 
submits to him, and execute.s, by his order, 
the most neat and delicate actions ; it Imnts 
for him like a dog, and returns at his voice 
from the greatest height m the air; it imi- 
tates even his language; and it is with some 
degree of difficulty that we are*compclled to 
reiuse it a kind ot reason. 

The uihabilant of the w.iter does not attach 
itself. It has no language, no affection ; it 
does lun know what it is to be husband and 
fatiiei, in to make an abode for itself. In 
time of danger it hides itself under the rocks 
of the ocean, or rushes down into the deptha 
ot the sea : its life is monotonous ; its voracity 
leads to its sole emj)lo}ment, and it is only 
thereby (hat we are able to diiect its motioua 
by certain signs from above. Yet ttiusu 
beings, whojiossess so few enjojmenls, have 
been adorned by nature with all kinds of 
beauty, variety in their foims, elegance in 
their proportions, diversity of colour; they 
have evei) thing atlapted to attract the atten- 
tion of man, and it seems that it was this 
attention tliat nature was desirous to excite* 
Refiectuig the lustre of eveiy metal and pre 
clous Slone - leliacting the colours of ih« 
rainbow, iii bands, m spots, in micUdating, 
nngidar, but always regular and syiimaetu- 
cal lines, and always m shades uVlimrabiy 
ananged and coutiasted j for what pniqioMt 
have they leetived these gilts? — thi^y who 
hardly see one another ui depths whi re light 
can scarcely penetiate, and whp, could ihey 
gaze, on one another, c.an scaicely be supp.^sed 
to teel any kind of pleasure by reiaiUipiis lUna 

CvStablished. — CuvtEii. 
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Thus Nattire seems to have fitted these animals with appetites and powers of 
an inferior kind ; and formed them for a sort of passive existence in the ohscme 
and heavy element to which they are consigned. A ceaseless desire of food 
seems to give the ruling impulse to all their motions. This appetite impels them 
to encounter every danger ; and, indeed, their rapacity seems insatiable. Even 
when taken out of the water, and almost expiring, they greedily swallow the 
venr bait by which they Avere allured to destruction. 

'^fhe maw is, m general, placed next the mouth ; and though possessed of iM> 
sensible heat, is, however, endued with a surprising faculty of digestion. Its 
digestive power seems, in some measure, to increase with the quantity of food 
it is supplied with ; a single pike having been known to devour a hundred 
roaches in three days. Its faculties, also, are as extraordinary ; for it digests 
not only fish, but much harder substances, prawns, crabs, and lobsters, shells 
and all. 

Yet, though fish are thus hungry, and forever prowling, no animals can suffer 
the want of food for so long a time. The gold and silver fish we keep in vaaes^ 
seem never to want any nourishment at all ; whether it be that they feed on the* 
water insects, too minute for our observation, or that water alone is a sufficient 
supply, is not evident ; but they are often seen for months without apparent 
sustenance. Even the pike, the most voracious of fishes, will live in a pond 
w^here there is none but himself; and, what is more extraordinary, will be often 
found to thrive there. 

Still, however, fish are of all otlier animals the most voracious and insatiable. 
Whatever any of them is able to swallow, possessed of life, seems to be consi- 
dered as the most desirable food. Some that have very small mouths feed upon 
worms and the spawn of other fish : others, whose mouths are larger, seek 
larger prey; it matters not of what kind, whelher of another or their own. 
Ikose with the largest months pursue almost everything that has life ; and often 
meet each other in fierce opposition, when the fish with the largest swallow 
comes off with the victory, and devours its antagonist. 

Nor is thB pursuit of fishes, like that of terrestrial animals, confined to a single 
region, or to one effort; shoals of one species follow those of another througk 
vast tracts of ocean, from the vicinity of the pole even down to the equator. 
Thus the cod, from the banks of Newfoundland, pursues the whiting, which 
flies before it even to the southern shores of Spain. The cachalot is said in the 
same manner to pursue a shoal of herrings, and to swallow thousands at a gulp. 

This may be one cause of the annual migration of fishes from one part of the 
ocean to the other ; but there are other motives which come in aid of this also. 
Fishes may be induced to change the place of their residence for one more 
suited (o their constitutions, or more adapted to depositing their spawn. It is. 
remarkable that no fish are fond of very cold waters, and generally frequept 
tliose places where it is warmest. Thus, in summer, they are seen in gri^at 
numbers in the shallows near the shore, where the sun has power to warm thie 
water to the bottom; on the contrary, in winter, they are found towards ^le 
bottom in the deep sea, for the cold of the atmosphere is not sufficiently {pene- 
trating to reach them at those great depths. Cold produces the same effect 
upon fresh-water fishes ; and, when they are often seen dead after severe frosta^ 
it is most probable that they have been killed by the severity of the Gold, as 
well as by their being excluded by the ice from air. 

All fish live in the water; yet they all stand in need of air for their support. 
Those of the whale kind, indeed, breathe the air in the same manner as we ddf; 
and come to the surface every two or three minutes to take a fresh inspiratioui ; 
but those which continue entirely under water, are yet under a necessity of being 
supplied with air, or they will expire in a very few minutes. We sometimes 
see all the fish of a pond killed, when the ice everywhere covers the surface ot* 
the water, and thus keeps off the air from the subjacent fluid. 

So very necessary is air to all animals, but particularly to fish, that, as was 
sat4p they ean live but a few minutes without it yet nothing is more difficult to 
be accounted for than the manner iu which they obtain this necessary supply. 
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Tiwse who have seen a fish in the water must remember the motion of its 
and its gills^ or at least of the bones on each side that cover them. Tliis motion 
in the animal is, without doubt^ analogous to our breathiug ; but it is not air^ 
but water, that the fish actually sucks in and spouts out through the gills at 
every motion. The manner of its breathing is thus : the fish first fakes a quan 
tity of water by the mouth, which is driven to the gills ; these close and keep 
the water so swallowed from returning by the mouth ; while the bony covering 
of the gills prevents it from going through them, until the animal has drawn tlie 
proper quantity of air from the body of water thus imprisoned: then the bony 
covers open and give it a free passage : by which means, also, the gills again 
are opened and admit a fresh quantity of water. Should the fish be prevented 
from the free play of its gills, or should the bony covers be kept from moving 
by a string tied round them, the animal w'ould soon fall into convulsions and 
die in a few minutes. 

But though this be the general method of explaining respiration in fishes, the 
difficulty remains to know what is done with this air, which tlie fish in tliis 
manner separates from the water. There seems no receptacle for containing it; 
the stomach, being the chief cavity within the body, is too much filled with 
aliment for that purpose. 1 here is indeed a cavity, and that a pretty large one 
— 1 mean the air-bladder, or swim, which may serve to contain it for vital pur- 
poses ; but that our philosophers have long destined to a very ^different use. 
The use universally assigned to the air-bladder is the enabling the fish to rise or 
sink in the water at pleasure, as that is dilated or compressed. The use assigned 
by the ancients for it was to come in aid of the lungs, and to remain as a kind 
of storehouse of air to supply the animal in its necessities. I own my attach- 
ment to this last opinion ; but let us exhibit both with their proper share of 
evidence, and the reader must be left to determine. 

The air-bladder is described as a bag filled with air, sometimes composed of 
one, sometimes of two, and sometimes of three divisions, situated towards the 
back of the fish, and opening into the maw or the gullet. Those who contend 
that this bag is designed for raising or depressing the fish in the water, build 
wpon the following experiment, A carp being put into the air-pump, and the 
air exhausted, the bladder is said to expand itself to such a degree, that the fish 
swells in an extraordinary manner till the bladder bursts, and then the fish 
sinks, and ever after continues to crawl at the bottom. On another occasion, 
the air-bladder was pricked and wounded, which let out its air ; upon which the 
fish sunk to the bottom, and was not seen to rise after. From thence it is 
inferred, that the use of the air-bladder must be by swelling at the will of the 
animal, thus to increase the surface of the fish's body, and thence diminishing 
its specific gravity, to enable it to rise to the top of the water, and keep there at 
pleasure. On the contrary, when the fish wants to descend, it is, say they, but 
to exhaust this bladder of its air ; and the fish being thus rendered sliinmer and 
heavier, consequently sinks to the bottom. 

But the truth is, the fish can neither increase nor diminish the quantity of air 
in its air-bladder at will, no more than we can that which is contained in onr 
stomachs. The animal has no one muscle, much less pair of muscles, for con- 
tracting or dilating this organ ; its aperture is from the gullet ; and what air ia 
put into it must remain there till the necessities, and not the will, of the animal 
call it forth as a supply. 

But, to put the matter past a doubt, many fish are furnished with an air- 
bladder that continually crawl at the bottom ; such as the eel and the flounder ; 
and many more are entirely without any bladder, that swim at ease in every 
depth ; such as the anchovy and fresh-water gndgeon.(^) Indeed, the number 
of fish tliat want this organ is alone a sufficient proof that it is not so necessary 
for the purposes of swimming ; and as the ventral fins, which in all fish lie fiat 
upon the water, seem fully sufficient to keep them at all depths, I see no great 
occasion for this internal philosophical apparatus for raising and depressing 
them. Upon the whole, the air-bladder seems adapted for different purposes 

(g) Rcdi. 
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than that of keeping the fish at different depths in the water; but whether it be 
to supply them with air when it is wanted from without, or for what other pur- 
pose, 1 will n^it tak>» upon me to determine. 

Hitherto we have seen fish in every respect inferior to land animals ; in the 
simplicity of their conformation, in their senses and their enjoyments ; but of 
that humble existence which they have been granted by nature, they have a 
longer term than any other class of animated nature. Most of the disorders 
incident to mankind,’’ says Bacon, arise from the changes and alterations of 
(he atmosphere ; but fishes reside in an element little subject to change ; theirs 
is an uniform existence ; their movements are without effort, and their life with- 
out labour. Their bones, also, which are united by cartilages, admit of inde- 
finite extension ; and the different sizes of animals of the same kind among 
fishes is very various. They still keep growing ; their bodies, instead of suffer* 
ing the rigidity of age, which is the cause of natural decay in land animals, still 
continue increasing with fresh supplies ; and, as the body grows, the conduits 
of life furnish their stores in greater abundance. How long a iisli, that seems to 
have scarce any bounds put to its growth, continues to live, is not ascertained ; 
perhaps the life of a man would not be long enough to measure that of the 
smallest.” 

There have been two methods devised for determining the age of fishes, 
wliicli are more ingenious than certain ; the one is by the circles of the scales, 
the other by the transverse section of the back-bone. The first rnetliod is this: 
— When a fish’s scale is examined through a microscope, it will be found to 
consist of a number of circles, one circle within another, in some measure 
resembling those which appear upon the transverse section of a tree, and sup- 
posed to offer the same information. For as in trees we can tell their age by 
the number of their circles, so in fishes we can tell theirs by the number of 
circles in every scale, reckoning one ring for every year of the animal’s exis- 
tence. B^ this method, Buffon found a carp, whose scales he examined, to be 
not less th^in a hundred years old ; a thing almost incredible, had we not several 
accounts in other authors which tend to confirm the discovery. Gesner brings 
us an instance of one of the same age; and Albertus of one more than double 
that period. 

llie age of the skate and the ray, that want scales, may be known by the 
other method ; which is, by separating the joints of the back-bone, and then 
mirmiely observing the number of rings which the surfsce where it wrf^ joined 
exhibits. this the fish’s age is said to be known ; and perhaps with as much 
certainty as in the former instance. 

But how unsatisfactory soever these marks may be, we have no reason to 
doubt the great age of some fishes. Those that have ponds often know tlie 
oldest by their superior size. But the longevity of these animals is nothing 
when compared to their fecundity. AH sorts, a few of the larger ones excepted, 
multiply their kind some by hundreds and some by millions. There are some 
that bring fPrth their young alive, and some that only produce eggs: the former 
are rather the least fruitful ; yet even these are seen to produce in great abun- 
dance. The viviparous blenny, for instance, brings forth tvTo or three hundred 
at a time, all alive and playing round the parent together. Those who exclude 
their prdgeny in a more imperfect state, and produce eggs, which they are 
obliged to leave to chance, either on the bottom, at the edge of the water, or 
floating on the surface where it is deeper, are all much more prolific ; and seem 
to proportion their stock to the danger there is of its consumption. Of these 
eggs thus deposited, scarce one in a mmdred brings fotth an animal ; they are 
devoured by all the lesser fiy that frequent the shores; by aquatic birds near 
the margin, and by the larger fish in deep water. Still, however, there are 
enough for supplying the deep with inhabitants ; and notwithstanding their own 
rapacity, and that of the fowls of various tribes, the numbers that escape are 
sufficient to relieve the wants of a very considerable part of mankind. Indeed, 
when we consider the numbers that a single fish is capable of prodticing, the 
amount will seem astonishing. If, for instance, we should be told of a being 
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SO vory proliOc Ih.il, id a slrif^le seaKon, it rnuld hriiijj fortlk as many of its kiiul 
as there are inhahitants in Kngland, it would strike us wuh siirjirise ; u f a 
sliif^le rod produces full that nundier. he cod spawns iu one season, as Lew- 
euhoeck assures us, above nine millions of ej^^s oi pe.is confaiued in on«‘ sioKle 
roe. 'tlic tlouiider is conuuonly known to produce abovt' one iidllion; am! the 
mackerel above live hiindreel thousand. Such an amazing inetease, il' permitted 
to come to rnaturily, would overstock nature, and even the ocean it^* If would 
not be able to contain, much less to provide for, the half of iTs inhabitants. Hot 
two wise piirfioses are answered by tins ama/ing increase; it prc'serves thc' 
speeic's in the midst of numberless enemies, and serves to furnish the rest vvuh 
a sustenaiie^; adapted to their nature. 

I'^ishes seem, all except the whale* kind, entirc^ly clivi’sfed cd' tho-.e fiarml.il 
solic itudes which so stron^dy mark the manne r of the inoic per/er t teiic strial 
animals. How far they copulate* remains as \ et a doubt . foi tlion^'‘h tiu \ seem 
to join, vet the male is not turnished with any extc'rnal ln^lrnrn^nl ol ^eneiatmii 
It is said, bv some*, that his oidy end in that action is lo emit his im|)re‘;iiatiii^ 
nuU u[)on the eg^^s that at that linn fall IVcun tln^ fc'ui.ile He* is said to be se en 
pursuinij; them <is the y lloat down the stream, and carc tully iinprc‘}inatini^ them 
one* altcu’ another. On som oc'casions, al^o, tin* Icmales cli^ holes in the bottevm 
of rivers and ponds, and there dc pnsit thc*ir .'})aw ii, whieli is imprei;nated b\ tin* 
inaie in the* same inamier. All tins, howe\ei, is very cloiiblfnl, what wc» kinov 
with cc'rtainty <»f tin* nialtc r, and that not disc ovt rc cl till verv lately, is, that the 
male has two orfjfaiis ot j^eneration, that opc'n into the bladder ol urine* ; and 
that tlu*se organs do not open into the rec tum, as in birds, but have a partieular 
apertme of tbeir own.(4f) 1 her>e orj.,ans c»f nc ration in tin* male aie ein]>»v at 
some seasons of the* yc .u , but belcnc* the tune of spriNMiinj;!^ tlie> are lur^nl 
with what is calU'd the milt, and c luil tin* tluid projier tor iinpre^oialii m. 

Fish have difleieiit Si*asons foi dcpositm;; their sfiawn ; some*, that live* in the 
depths of the ocean, are said to choose the winter months; but, in t;eneral, 
tluise with which we* aie accjuaintcd choose the hottest months in summer, and 
nrc'tersiich water as is somewhat tepiiic*d b. tin* beams of the sun. d'hc'v the n 
Wave the dec*])est parts of the oc*eau, which are the coldest, and slioal lound the 
coasts, or swim up tin* ficsh water iivt*rs, which arc* vvaim, ii> tin > aie compa- 
rative Iv shallow. W hen (le v liave dc*[)ositecl (lu ir burthe ns. <ht*y then return 
t<« llu'ir old stations, and leave thc*ir nasce nt pm^env to slnfl loi tln'inseh c*s. 

d he spawn continin*s in its et;j; state iii some lish lontier than in others, and 
(his in proportion to the aiiimar.s size In the salmon, tor instance, the voun;; 
animal coiitmiu's in the* e^^ iVom (he lK*j;iiminif of De cember till the bcj^innini; 
of April; tin* carp contmuc*s in the e<rg not above three weeks ; tin little t^old*^ 
lisli iioin China is produec'd still quicker d'hese all, when c*\c hided, at first 
escape by their miniitc uess and a^dity d'hey rise, sink, and turn mneh n adjet 
tlian j(rown fish; and they can i-seape into very shallow waters when piirsin'd. 
Jiul, with all tlu'ir acKantaj^es, sc;uc:e one in a thousand survives the niimc'rous 
|H*riIs of its ycciith The very male and female tliat have ^iven them lurth are 
ecpjully dangerous and formidable with the rest, forgetting: all ic lation at lln*ir 
departure. 

8uch is the general picture of these heedless and Imngrv c rcalun**^ : but tlu re 
are some in this class, living in the watei.N, that are jmssesst d ot finer organs 
and higher sensations; that have all the tendernc'ss of bird*' oi cpiadrupeds for 
their young; tliaf nurse them with constant care, and ^>rotec t (he in from every 
injury. Of this class are the Ct/rtccouA- tribe, or the* fishes of (he whale kincL 
There are others, though not capable of nursing (heir young, yet that bring 
them alive into tlie world, and defend, them with covirage and activity. Tlu‘se 
are the Caytilu^iuom kimis, or those wlio liave giistUs instead ot bones, lint 
the tierce, unmindful tribe we have been descrdiing, that leave their spawn 
without any protection, are called the Spmon.s^ or bony kinds, from their bones 
resembling the sharpness of thorns. 

Thus tliere are three grand divisions in (In* fish kind — the Citaevoufij tin: 

\ ule tiduian tie tivneiat'one . 
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Jlaginoiis^ nnd llir ftpinons ; all differing from encli other in their eon format ion, 
their appetites, in their hrinpnjf forth, ami in the edmation of (heir yonnj^. 
These three great distinctions are not the eapneioiis diflerences formed by a 
maker of systems, but are strongly and firmly marked in nature. 

1 cannot conclude this chapter without putting a question to the learned, 
which, 1 confess, 1 am not able to resolve. How comes it that fish, which are 
breci in a salt element, have yet no salt to the taste, or that is capable ol being 
ejitracted from it ?* 


CHAP. II. 

CPJTACEOUS FISHES IN GENEHAL. 


As on land there are some orders of animals that sei in foriru'd to command the 
rest, with greater powers and more various instim ts, so in tin* (xeaii (here are 
fishes which seem formed upon a nobler plan than othr rs, and tlnit, to tlnor iishy 
form, join the appetites and the conformation of (piadnqieds. ddiese all art‘ of 
the vctacioim kind; and so much raised alxwe their ft Hows of the tlet p in their 
appetites and instincts that nlumst all our modern naturalists hax t' tairly e\( hided 
them trom the finny tribes, and will liave them tallt'd, not lislitvs, hut great 
beasts of the ocean. With them it would lie as impropt r tt> sa\ iin ii go to 
Greenland fishing tor whale, as it would he to say that a sportsman goes to 
Blackwall a-fowhng for mackerel. 

l et, notwithstanding philosophers, mankiiid will alvxaxs have their ov\n way 
of talking; and, for my own jiart, I think (hem lime in the right. A diOerent 
formation of the lungs, stomach, and iiitesrmes, a diifenmt manner ol breathing 
or propagating, are not suHieimit to counterhalanee the gnat obvious analogy 
wliieli these animals hear to the whole tinny tribe. d’he> are sliaped as otlier 
fishes; they swim with tins ; they arc entirely naked, v\ ilhoiit hair ; they live* m 
the water, though th(‘> come up to breathe ; ihev are onlv seen in llu* depths of 
(lie ocean, and riexT come upon shore hut when forced (hither. rhe^e sure 
are suHicient to plead ni lavour of the general deiiomiiiatmu, and acquit mankind 
of error in ranking them witli their lower eoiniianioiis itf the dee)>. 

lint still they are as many degrees raised above otluT lir>hes in (heir nature as 
they arc in general in their size. Idiis tribe is lomjiosed of the \V hale and its 
varieties, of the Cachalot, the Dolphin, (lie (iraiiipus, and tlu^ Porpoise. All 
these resemble qnadiupeds in their internal slructun*, and in some ol’ thmr 
appetites and afleetions. Like quadrupeds, they have lungs, a midriff, a 
stomach, intestines, liver, spleen, bladder, and parts of gcner.ition: their heart, 
also, resembles that of quadru])eds, with its partitions closed up as in them, and 
driving red and warm blood in circulation through the body. 


Sai.t Water on Fish — Though fislicK 
hvi* ill a salt fleiiuiil they do not subsist on 
it. All the watei they take into their mouths 
IS Again discharged thiough the gills, after 
reldinmg the air contained in it for the pur- 
poses ol hie. The ineiliuiTi of water answers 
the piecise purpose to fishes that the medium 
oi mr does to man and other land animals. 
In inspiration, the eUonenl is leceived into 
the lungs or gills, and in exiiiratioii is re- 
turned, dqxived ol its puiei j aits, which aie 


retained for the jnirjuises of animal economy. 
And whatever suit may he taken into the 
stomachs ol fishes with their food, is decom- 
posed and separated into its component jiaits 
of acid and soda, 'i’lie sailor that feeds for 
twelve montlis together on salted meats has 
not his own flesh made salt ; but a decum- 
])osition taking place diinrig the piocess of 
digestion, he becomes coiiujded aud scor- 
butic by the excess of soda and magnesia. 
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As these animals breathe the air, it is obvious that the\ cannof f)oar to be nnv 
lon^jf time under water. ^I'he\ are eonstrainert, therefore, every two or three 
minutes to come up to the surface to take breath, as well as to spout, out throfifih 
their nostril, for they have but one, that water which they sucked in while 
gapmp for their prey.^ 

The senses ot' these animals seem also superior to those of other (i dies. The 
eyes t>f other fishes, we have observed, are covered only with that tr:ii..sparcut 
skin that covers the rest of the head ; but in all the eidaeeoiis kinds it i.s covered 
by eyelids, as in man. This, no doubt, keeps that ori;an in a more perfect 
state, by p^ivirif^ it intervals of relaxation, in vvhlch all vision is suspended. The 
other Hshes, that are for ever starink^, must see, if for no other reason, more 
feibly, as their organs of sight are always exerted. 

As for hearing, these also are furnisluHl with the internal instruments of tlie 
ear, although the external orifice no where appears. It is most pr(d)al)h‘ that 
(his oiilice may opiui by som<" canal, rcsemliling the Kustacliian tube, into the 
mouth ; but tins lias not as vet been discovered. 

Vet Nature sure has not thu.s formed a emnpieti* appaialus I'or hearing, and 
df‘nied the animal the use of it when formeil. It is most likelv that all animals 
of the cetaceous kind can hear, as lin y certainly uIUt sonuds and bellow to 
eai'h other, 'fliis vocal power would l)e as luasUess to animals naturally deal 
as glasses to a man that was blind. 

lint it is in the cin umstances in wliicli (hcv continue their kind that thesi* 
animals show an eminent superiority Other lish <l(‘posit their .spawn, and 
leave the success to accident * these never product* above one young, or two at 

* Kt ONOMV OF Tin, UA.it' — The rii-tM*'! whema* the ancients gave tu this species ot 
l.md whaU‘ atioids to \is a si.hhsiie lustanee vtImIi‘ liie name in' mysticetus, Ihnieatli tlui» 
nl eimtovaiioe, coiinx'ijsating its total want of v.iull ol haii hes the enoiiiious tongue oi the 
UTth ill the Iminheds oi [dales ut vvhali hone vvliaio. and extenoi to it is tiie iinineu'^eU 
whwli ( o\ er the loot oi its inoutli , and wlncli. hn^li 1 iwei ii[), whuii, when tiie J.iws aie 
liy liieii giowth. increasing; ni longiii and dosed, sliuts u[> ovei all e\tk’inall\, to (ini 
in Itieadlli, ullen ai (pine tud\ e ie<-i in hnig'li \ery ongin (>i tlie \v h.ile al)o\e. so as to eu 
and hi'leeii iiie-lu-s hioad Tlu’u* h.o e. indis'd tiiel) conceal it tioin view IJ\ means, also, 
hi'eii some insfanctss m vilutli v liaJelioin* lias ol tins loimalion ot tiie li{>, and the (luiim- 
.itlamed filteeii 1 « et in h ngti), since liiose "(..•iir d tin* uj/jm‘i jrivi shutnog into a coll 
■vdiales wlinli alloid vvlialeiKOie id twe!v'i‘ leet . |;it)ove <it lin* evtiemitji »)t liie lowii 

.oc llu'unielves nunc l!i m si\t\ ieet m length one, ttie most ])eiUst valve is i'oiined, who !i 
Tlh’ ni'pc’’ sm tar e ol liie skull of a whale oi anv jui'ssiiie fiom witlumt onlr, li-nds to leu- 
this si/e iiieas'iied twent\ leet eight inches <l''i iiioie se(niU‘ iiom the ^lgle^s ol the uat»‘i. 
lung; and the cieatuie itself measured u[»- I'lie liiuge [tiodiiced h\ the w hair hone ( as it 
waid.s oi a huiid;i‘d tons The roots oi the is Cvinslaiitlv and g adu, illy extindiiig itsidf 
two sides of the arch td wlialelsuie lu the in length, hy the luowth of llie whaleho u* 
mouth id’ tins auiuial neaily O’ect at the (op helimd it, iii pioj'oition as it is worn away ) 
ot the looi, whence they gmw, at the anteiioi is thus always m a piojiei state ol adajitation 
pait of the IP’"'*!. , tnit they giadually lecede to the uiaiveilons economy of the creatuie ; 
iioiii eju'h oihi 1 , as they aie continued hack- loi the most eiaious pait of ilos heauliiul 
w.nds, till they approach the ' throat, when mecluuusin is the net, oi sieve, which it thus 
they again a[)[)U'iiinate 'I'liis sulisiaiice foims , an iiistiumeiit w Im h has hemi gianled 
calh'd wlialehoiie, whuh thus sujijdies the to (his hugest of cieatures ioi tlie purjiose of 
pi 'ce of teeth, consists ol a peculiar kind of Miaiiimg or sejiarating its minute prey from 
iiom It.s piates dith*r m then h ngth and the water necessanly taken into the mouth 
htreiigth 111 difi'eumt jiarth of the moutli ; Imt with it when fi'edmg Foi, in this v&diale, 
the oulei low of plates art* liy far the longest the mouth is of such enoinious proportions, 
and the stioiigest, especially those whudi aie as to receive at once even tons of water, and 
midway Ikdween the throat and the snoot yet of such vamdeilul [leilirtion is its filteimg 
As the tibres of every plate are loose and mechanism tlirough these liaii-hke filaineiits, 
yA'parate at its laierior e<lge, foimlng a deep, that it laiely allows tin escape of the nounsh' 
pendent fringe, hy the gradual splitting away iiig [laiticles diffused llierem, althoiigfi they 
oi Us suhsUiice in propoition as il is use<i, he no huger tium [Mas; its fooil consisting 
tht‘ entire vaultt‘<l sides of tlie loof of the cliietly oi small nn d as.e, t luslacea, and zoa- 
luoutlgin faid.hy Ihese^ means is deeply hiud phytes. 
ivuli a clothing of thick .md cvaiw* Jiau, 
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the most; and this the female suckles entirely in the manner of quadrupedsji 
her breasts being placed, as in the human kind, above the navel. 

The whale or the grampus are terrible at any time ; but are fierce and despe- 
rate in the defence of their young. In Waller's beautiful poem of the Summer 
Islands we have a story, founded upon fact, which shows the maternal tender- 
ness of these animals for their offspring. A whale and her cub had got into an 
arm of the sea, where, by the desertion of the tide, they were inclosed on every 
side. The people from shore soon saw their situation, and drove down upon 
them in boats, with such weapons as the urgent occasion ofi'ered. The two 
animals were soon wounded in several places, and the whole sea round was 
tinctured with their blood. The whales made several attempts to escape ; and 
at last the old one, by its superior strength, forced over the shallow, into the 
depths of the ocean. But though in safety liersclf, she could not bear the 
danger that awaited her young one ; she, therefore, rushed iii once more where 
the smaller animal was imprisoned, and resolved, when she could not protect, 
at least to share his danger Hie story ends with poetical justice ; for the tide 
coining in, brought oil' both in safety from their enemies, though not without 
sustaining an infinite number of wounds in every part. 

Of these enormous animals, some are vvithout teeth, and properly called 
whales; others have the teeth only in the lower jaw, and are called, by the 
French, Cachalots; the narwhal has teeth only in the iip]>er jaw ; the dolphin's 
teeth, as well as those of the porpoise and grampus, are both above and below. 
These are the marks that serve to distinguish the kinds of this enonimus tribe 
from each other; and these shall serve to guide us in giving their history. 


CHAP. in. 

THE WHALE, PROPERLY SO CALLED, AND 
ITS VARIETIES. 

If we compare land animals, in respect to magnitude, with those of the deep, 
they will appear con- 
temptible in the com- 
peiitiofi. It is probable^ 
indeed, tliat quadru- 
peds once existed much 
larger than we find 
them at present. From 
the skeletons of some 
that have been dug up 
at different times, it is 
evident that there must 
have been terrestrial 
animals twice as large 
as ^4^ elephant; but 
creaniTea of such an 

immense bulk required (The wimie.) 

a proportionable extent 

ol ground lor subsistence, and, by being rivals with men for large territory, Jiey 
must havjj^been destroyed in the contest. 
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But it is not only upon land that man has exerted his power of destroying' the 
larger tribes of animated nature; he has extended his enorls even in (he mid>t 
of the ocean, and has cut oil' numbers of those enormous animals that had, 
perliaps, existed for ages. We now no longer hear of whales two hundred and 
two Imndred and lifty feet long, which we are certain were often seen al)ont 
two centuries ago- 1 riey have all been destroyed by the skill of mankind, and 
the speeies is now dwindled into a race of diminutive animals, from thirty to 
about eighty feet long. 

The nortliern seas were once the region to which the greatest of these animals 
res(»rted ; but so great has been the slaughter of wliaies for more than tvvo ages 
that they begin to grow thinner every day ; and those that arc found there seem, 
from their size, not eonie to their full dimensions. 

Taking the whale, however, at the ordinary size of eighty feet long and 
twenty leet high, what an (‘iiormoiis animated inas.s must it ap|)ear to the spec- 
tator ! Witli what amazement must it strike Inm to behold so great a rreatun* 
gambolling in the deep with the ease and agility of the smallest animal, and 
making its way vvilli nn'iedible sw'iftness * 

d"he whal(* is the hugest animal of which we have any certain information ; 
and the various })ui poses to wliieh, when taken, its dilTerent parts are converted, 
ha\t‘ brought us tolerablv aeqiiaiiited witli its history/ 01 the whale, properly 
so called, there are no l<‘ss than seven diiferent kinds; all distinguished from 
each other by llieir external figure or internal confnrmalion. The (ireat (iieen- 
land W h.de, without a back fm, and lilack on the bark ; tlie Iceland \N hale, 
without a back liii, and wliitisb on the baik ; the New England Whale, with a 
hump on the bark; (he \^ hale, with vi\ himips on the back : the b'in fish, with 
a fill on (he bai k m ar the tail ; (he l^ike headed Whale, and the Rouiid-hpped 
Whale. All these dilh r iruin < .u li <»tluT in lignre, as their names obviously 
impl). Tiiev ililler, also, sonievvhat in llieir manner ol living; tbe lin-lish 
having a larger sv\allov\ than the rest, bei* more active, slender, and tierce, 
and living efiietly upon hernngs. Howevt‘r,^thev are none of (hem very vtifa- 
eions ; and, if compared to the ('aehalot, 'hat tuiormous tvranf ol tin' di'ep, they 
appear harmless and g<’n(le, llie historv ol the rest, therefore, may be coin- 
fnised under (hat ol tlie CJreat Common Greenland \\ hale, with which vve are 
best a( (piaintt'd. 

I'he (iTt at (Jn'i nlaml Wdiale is the f«^l for taking wliicli there are su<di pre- 
parations made in dillen'iit parts of Europe. It is a large, heavy animal, and 
(he head alone makes a third of its bulk. It i.s usually found from sixty to 
seveiit v leet long. 'I'lie tins on each side are from five to eiglit feet, composed 
ol boms and mnsch's, and sntlicientiy sliong to give the great mass of body 
winch tin > move s|)eed and activity The tad, vvhieh lies Hat on the water, is 
abmil twenty-lbur feet broad, and, when tlie fish lies on orii' side, its blow is 
(lemendous. d'he .skm is smooth and black, and in some places marbled with 
^^lule and yelluvv ; which, running over the .surface, has a very heiuilifiil eflVcL 
dins marbling is jiarticnlarly idiscrvable in the tins and (he fail. In the figures 
wliieh are thus drawn by Nature, lancy often forms the [)iefure.s of trees 
landscapes, and houses. In the tad of one that was thus marbled, l?ay tells 
us that the number was figured very evenly and exad, as if done with a 
pencil. 

The whale makes use only of the tad to advance it.self forward in the water 
d ins serves as a great oar lo push its mass along ; and it is surprising to sec 
with what fon.e and celerity its enormous bulk cuts through the ocean. The 
/ins are only made use of for turning in the water, and givinga direction to the 
v(*lo< ity impressed by the tail, d'he female also makes use of them, when pur- 

Knoumous ^ViiALii — The skeletoii of a opinion of many naturalists, among whom 
whale, inuety-five leet long by eighteen tact is M. (Juviia, ihis lihh conUl not have lieen 
liigh, 1 ms lately been deposited in the Cahn less than nine liumlied oi one tiumsaud yvais 
net ol Naluiai Ill^(oly at Ciheiit. la the old! 
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sued, to bear off’ lie r yoim^, clapping them on her back, and 8Up|K)rting ihem 
l)> the tins on each side from falling. 

'[’lie outward or scarf skin of the whale is no thicker than pardimeiit; but 
this removed, the real skin appears, of about an inch thick, and covering the tat 
or blub'oer that lies beneath; this is from eight to twelve inches in thickness: 
and IS, when the fish is in health, of a beautiful yeTow. The niuscles he beneath ; 
and tliese, like the llesli of c|uadrupeds, are very red and tough. 

I'he cleft of the mouth is above twenty feet long, which is near one third of 
the aniinars whole length ; and the upper jaw is furnished with barbs, that he, 
like the pipes of an organ, the greatest in the middle, and the smallest to the 
sides. These compose the whale-bone ; the longest spars of which are found to 
he not less than eighteen feet : the shortest, being of no value, are thrown away. 
The ton*; lie is almost iniiiiovably fixed to the lower jaw, seeming one great 
lump of far ; and, in tact, it tills several hogsheads with blubber. Tlie eyes are 
not Lirgei tlian tliose of an ox ; and when the crystaliiie humour is dried, it does 
not appear larger than a pea. They arc placed towards the back of the bead, 
be ing the most e onvenierit situation lor enabling them to see both before ami 
behind; as also to see over them, wheic their food is principally found. 7’hcy 
are guarded by eyelids and eye-lashes, as in quadrupeds; and they seem to 
be very sharp-sighted.^ 

T^or is their sense of hearing in less perfection; for they an‘ warned, at gre .it 
(li:it.mces, of any danger preparing against them. It would seem as it Nalurc 
had designedly given them these advantages, as they multii)!} little, in order to 
conimue their kind. It is true, indeed, that tiie extiM'iial organ of hearing is not 
|>er( eptible, lor this might only embarrass them in their natural element ; Inil as 
soon as th(‘ thin s(arf-skm above iiieiitioiied is removed, a bhn k spot is disco 
veriMl behind the eu‘, and under that is the auditory canal that leads to a re- 
gular apfiaraliis lor hearing, in short, the animal hears the srnalh st sounds at 
v(Ty great distanciis, and at all times, cxeept vvhen it is spouting water; whn h 
IS the time (hat the fishers approacj’li to strike it. 

dduese sponl-lioles or no^trib. in all the cetaceous tribe, have been already 
deseiibed: in this whale they art‘ two ; one on each side the head befor«‘ (he 
eves, and crooki’d, somewhat liketlic' holes on the belly of a violin. From these 
holi'S (his animal blows the water very iierredy, and with such a nojst* (hat il 
loais like a hollow wind, and may be heard at three mih*s’ disi.im e. W lien 
wounded, it then blow.s more fiercely than ever, so that it sounds like the roaring 
oflhe sea in a great storm. 

\\ V have abeady observed, that the substance called whalebone, is takt ri 
from (he iippiT jaw of the animal, and is very different from IIk* real Ixmes of 
lli(' whale. “*■ The rtal bones are hard, lik(‘ those of greal l.nid animals, are 
ver,\ jioroiis. and idled with marrow. Two great, strong bone s sustain the undei 
bp, lying against each other in the shape ol a half-moon: some oi tliese are* 
twenty feet long , they are seen in several gardens set iqi against each other, 
and are iisiially mistaken for the iibs of this animal. 

Such IS the general conformation and ligureofthis great irihaliitant of tlie 
deep, the precise anatomy of which has not been yet iisiertamed. In those 
pi, ices where they are caught in greatest abundance, the sailors are not very 
curious as to the stnu ture ol the visci ra ; and few anatomists rare to mideriake 
a t.isk, where the operator, inste.id ot separahng with a lancet, must cut his 
wa\ witli an axe. it is as yet doubted, tlieretore, whether the whale, that in 
nHChl points iuteinully resembles a (luadiuped, may not liave one great bowel 
liilt (1 tuitirely for the reci ption ol air, to siqiply it, wht^i constrained to kei'p 
longer than usual at llie bottom 'I ht" sailors universally affirm (hat it has ; ami 

* t'l-o'in MADK >’»oM WiiACF.uoiNK — M- cluth ohtiiinvil Imm this pi occss bcai’s a stioiig 
Si-lmlt/. ot l^i.iguc, has lately taken out a resemhlaiice to silk, and is ])urticul.uly 
patent tm ihe niannlaeluie ol a Kind or(.li)lh adapted lor making ciavals, uiidcr-vvaisteoats, 
liuoi wImIiUoik* We .ue iiilin nied tliat tJie rihaiids, cS.c - -Lunoon .linitNAi, of Aurs 
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pliil()s()f)hrrs Imve nothing l)ut the analogy of its parts to oppose to their genrnil 
assertions,"^ 

\h these animals resemble quadrupeds in conformation, so they bear a 
strong reRemblaiice in some of their appetites and manners. The female joins 
nith the male, as it is asserted, more humano, and once in two years leels the 
accesses f)f desire. 

The whale goes with young nine or ten months, and is then fatter than usual, 
particularly vvlien near the time of bringing forth. It is said tliat the embrxo, 
vxhen lirst perceptible, is about seventeen iiichevS long, and wlnte ; but the cub, 
\xhen excluded, is black, and about ten feet long. She generally produces one 
Aoungone, and never above two. When she suckles her young, she throws 
herself on one side on tlie surface of the sea, and the young one attat lies itself 
to the teat. 'Tlie breasts are two ; generally hid within the belly ; but she can 
produce them at pleasure, so as to stand forward a foot and a half, or two feet; 
and tlie teats arc* like those of a row. In some tiie breasts are white ; in others, 
speckled; in all, tilled with a large quantity of mdk, resembling that of land 
animals. 

Nothing can exceed the tenderness of thr fiMiiale for her olTsjirlng; she car- 
ries It with her ulierever she goes, and, when hardest pnrsiieil, keeps it siip- 
poited between her tins. Even v\hen wounded, she still clasps her }Oimg one ; 

(JioMi'i s Drm’iiini s Owt V, lo i> iii.iU', was <liscover('cl s<nm* witli 

1 1 uutoi a — q'lie annual, V. Imdi IS a his doisal fin rising just above the suiface 



of the water. lie was ininiedj.itely diiven 
iii1<» the hliallows, and altaclvid bv the men; 
hut nut being ]m)vidi d wnth j)u iu‘i we.qxais, 
it wa^ with uiueh thlficulty tlu y wore aide 
to desjiatch him by the lu lp ot knives and 
sh)ii|n*nod oars. Tlie gioaus ol the jiour 
animal are deseiihed as Iniving hien most 
honilile, and the ellusioii ol hluod vt‘i\ gioat 
Iteiiig at length depiived ol Iil'e. he w as towed 
U|> llie river to the town, and landed on the 
ipiay, whence lie was dmwn by six lioi-'es 
tliiongh the streets, to the jilace wheie the 
r.Licasa was lieiiched, oi cut nj) 

'i’he desci iplioiis ol the giamiMis, :ii tin; 
woiks on n.ituial histoiy to wdiich the wider 
iiad an oppoitimity ot lefeiiing, do not ex- 
actly coiiesjiond with the above specimen ; 
but that winch apjnoachef* nearest to it is tlie 
following, taken (lom the last edition of the 
lUicycUipauim Hx ftu men. 

4th Genus. — Dui.imiincs 
‘ njtraqiio (Imitat.i : lisOila tu fmnl»‘ 

' llotli j.iwh au' liuiiislwd with tcelli llic 
111 llif loiehead " 

i)eli»hiiius Orca (i rumpus 


The body is neaily oval. The doisal fin 
IS vi'iy high The teeth are Conical find 
slightly cuived Tlie profile of the guimpuw 
iso\al and oblong. The greatest thitkiiess 
IS about the nndille of the tiimk, from which 
it giaduallx dimiuishos tow aids both extie- 
inities Tlie Miout is shoit and round. 1 he 
lowei jaw hioadei than tlie iqiper. Both 
jaws ale luinislusl with conu al teeth, which 
aie unequal and tuned at the top, and aie 
fioiii twenty to tliiit\ in munbei in e.ich jaw. 
The eyes .iie situated in tlie same line W'lth 
th(‘ opening of the imiulli. But the most 
distniguishiiig nnuk ot the giamjnis is the 
doisal fin, whieh iisv’s liom the middle oi the 
hack, and is ne.iily 4 li et in height. The 
j)ectoi<il fins are visy bioad and neaily oval. 
The tail fin is d vided into two lobes in the 
ioim ol a ciesc-nt The ujipei ji-irt ot the 
body IS Mack, the belly is white Sometimes 
vidiite sji its aie diseovensl on the head and 
hack The g ampus is the hugest fish be- 
longing to the genus Some have been seen 
of w.'i ieet in leni.th, by 1 J or l.‘{ in eiicunile- 


lence 
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aiul wlien sbe pliinj^es to avoid danger, takes it to the bottom ; but rises sooner 
than usual, to give it breatti again. 

They are a gregarious auirnal, which implies their want of mutual defence 
against the invasions of smaller, but more powerful, fishes. It seems astonish- 
ing, therefore, how a shoal of these enormous animals find subsistence together, 
when it would seem that the supplying even one with food would require greater 
plenty than the ocean could furnish. To increase our wonder, we not only see 
them herding together, but usually find them fatter than any other animals of 
whatsoever element. We likewise know that they cannot swallow large fishes, 
as tlieir throat is so narrow, that an animal larger than a herring could not 
enter. How then do they subsist and grow so fat ? A small insect which is 
seen floating in those seas, and which Linnauis terms the Medusa, is suflicient 
for this supply. These insects are black, and of the size of a small bean, ami 
are sometimes seen floating in clusters on the surface of tlie water. I’hey are 
of a round form, like snails in a box, but they have wings, which are so tender 
that it is scarce possible to touch them without breaking. These serve rather 
for swimming than flying ; and the little animal is railed by the Icelanders, the 
Walfischoas, which signifies the whale’s provender. They have the taste of 
raw muscles, and have the smell of burnt sugar. These are the food of the 
while, which it is seen to draw' up in great numbers with its huge jaws, and to 
bruise between its barbs, which are always found with several of these sticking 
among them. 

Ah the whale is an inoffensive animal, it is not to be wondered that it has 
many enemies, willing to take advantage of its disposition, and inaptitude for 
combat. 'There is a small animal, of the shell-fish kind, called the Whale- 
louse, that sticks to its body, as we see shells sticking to the foul bottom of a 
sliip. This insinuates itself chielly under the fins; and whatever efforts the 
great animal makes, it still keeps its hold, and lives upon the fat, which it is 
provided with instruments to arrive at. 

I’he sword-fish, however, is the* whale’s most ferrible enemy. At the sight 
of this little animal,” says Anderson, “ the whale seems agitated in an extraor- 
dinary manner; leaping from the water as if with affright : wherever it appears, 
the whale perceives it at a distance, and flies from it in the opposite direction. 
J liave been myself,” continues he, “ a spectator of their terrible encounter. 
'The whale has no instrument of defem e except the tail ; with that it endeavours 
to strike the enemy: and a single blow taking place, would effectually destroy 
its adversary : but the sword-fish is as active as the other is strong, and easily 
avoids the stroke ; then bounding into the air, it falls upon its great subjacent 
em*my, and endeavours, not to pierce with its pointed beak, but to cut wifh its 
lootlied edges. The sea all about is soon dyed with blood, proceeding from 
file wounds of the whale ; while the enormous animal vainly endeavours to reach 
its invader, and strikes with its tail against the surface of the water, making a 
refiort at each blow louder tlian the noise of a cannon.” 

Jbit of all the enemies of these enormous fishes, man is the greate.st : he alone 
(h stroys more in a year than the rest in an age, and actually has thinned their 
numbers in that part of the world where they are chiefly sought. The grent 
resort of these animals was found to be on the inhospitable shores of Spitz- 
lit rgen ; where the distance of the voyage, the coldness of the climate, tlic ter- 
rors of the icy sea, and, still more, their o\yn formidable bulk, might have been 
expected to protect them from human injury. But all these were but slight 
barriers against man’s arts, his courage, and his necessities. The European 
ships, soon after the improvement of navigation, found the way into those .seas ; 
and as early as the beginning of tlie fourteenth century, the Biscayneers were in 
possession of a very considerable trade to the coasts of Greenlana. The Dutch 
ami the English followed them thither, and soon took that branch of commerce 
out of their hands. The English commenced the business about the beginning 
of th (' seventeenth century ; and the town of Hull had the honour ol firfit at* 
It mptmg that protitable branch of trade. 

'I'liL art of takmg whales, like most others, is much improved by lime, ami 
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ciiii; •rs in innny reR|>ecfs from that practised by the Biscay neers, when they first 
Ireqncnted the icy Rea. But as the description of their methods is the least 
< omplicated, and consequently the easiest understood^ it will be best suited to 
our [uirpose. 

For this navigation, the Biscayneers, in favourable seasons, fitted out thirty 
shqis, of two hundred and fifty tons each, with fifty choice men a piece, and a 
lew boys.^ '^riiese were stored with six months* provision ; and each ship had 
its boats, which were to be serviceable when come to the place of duty. Wlien 
arrived at the part where the whales are expected to pass to the southward, 
lht‘v always keep their sails set, and a sailor is placed at the mast-head, to give 
inlorrnation when he spies a whale. As soon as he discovers one, the w hole 
crew are instantly in employment : tliey fit out their boats, and row away to 
where the w hale was seen. 'I he harpooner, who is to strike the fish, stands at 
the prow of the boat, with a harpoon or javelin in his hand, five or six feet 
long, pointed with steel like the barb of an arrow, of a triangular shape. As 
this person’s place is that of the greatest dexterity, so also it is of the greatest 
danger: the whale sometimes overturns the boat with a blow of its tail, and 
sometimes drives against it w'ith fury. In general, however, the animal seems 
to sleep on the surface of the water ; while tlie boat approaching, the harpooner 
stands aloft, and, with his haifioon tied to a cord of several hundred fathoms’ 
length, darls it into the animal, and then rows as fast as possible away. It is 
sometime ladbrc the whale seems to ft el the blow; the insiruinent has usually 
pierced no deeper (han the fat, and that being hisensible, the animal continues 
for awhile motionless ; but soon roused from its seeming letliargy, as the shalt 
continues to pierc e deejx'r and deeper into the mnscnlar llesh, it flies off with 
amazing rapiditv. In tli<‘ mean lime, the* harpoon sticks in its side; while the 
ropc', which is coiled up in the boat, and runs upon a swivel, lengthens as the 
whale recedes, but still shows the part of the deep to which it has retreated. 
Ilie cord is roiled up with great care ; for such is the rapidity with whieh it 
runs olf, that il it was l)ut the least che<*ked, as it yields with tin* animars re- 
treat, it would infalliblv overset the boat, and the crew would goto the bottom. 
It sometimes happens also, that (he rapidity with whic h it runs over the swivel 
at the edge of the boat, heats it, and it would inlallibly take lire, did not a man 
stand eontiniially with a wet mop lo his hand, to cool the swivel as the cord 
runs. The whale having dived to a ccmsiderable depth, remains at the bottom, 
sometimes for near half an hour, with the harpoon m its body, and then rises to 
take breath, exjiecting the danger over: but the instant it appears, they are all 


* Whale FisiiiNrc — The fust object is 
to tit out a ship suited to the trade. While 
the fishery was carried on in bays, or on the 
exterior margin of icy fields, very slight fa- 
brics were sutbcieiit ; but now that the ves- 
sels depait eaily in the season, and push into 
the very heait of the iiorthein ices, they aie 
liable every moment to the most seveie sliocks 
and concussions. Tlie slop, theielore, must 
he const) ncted in such a manner, as to jiossess 
a peculiar degiee ot strength. Its exposed 
paits is seemed with double and even treble 
timbers, while it is forlified,as the expression 
IS, externally with iron pbites, and internally 
with stanchions and cross-bars, so disposed 
as to cause tlie pressure on any one part to 
bear upon and be siqiported by the whole 
fabric. Mr. Scoieshy recommends the dimen- 
sion of .'k>0 tons as the most eligible. A ship 
of this si/.e IS sometimes filled , and the 
nuinbei of men lequired foi its iiavigaluni, 
being *ilso necessary tor inauniug the boats 


employed in the fisherv*, could not be reduced 
e\eii in a much smaller vessel. A laigcr 
tonnage than 350. being scarcely ever fillerl, 
involves the proprietor in useless extra ex- 
lieiise. The Dutch aie of opinion, that the 
vessels destined for this fishery should be J 12 
feet long, 29 broad, and 12 deep, carr)ong 
seven boats, and lioin 40 to 50 seamen. , 
The Whaling vessels usn.illy take their 
departure in such tune as to leave the Shet- 
I.hkI Isles about the hegionmg of April; and 
beioie the end ot the month, arrive within 
the Polai seas It was long customary to 
spend a lew weeks at what is called the 
Seal fisher ’s IJight, extending along the coast 
of (.jlreeiiland, eie they pushed into thoNW 
more i oitheui wateis; wheie, amid fields 
and mountains of ice, the powerful and pre- 
cious m^sticetus is tossing; but in later 
times it has become usual to sail at once into 
that ceiitie of dangei and enterprise. — K uin- 
uuuuii v’Jauinlt Liuuakx. 
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with their boats ready to receive it, and fling their harpoons into its body: the 
animal again dives and again rises, while they repeat their blows. The ship 
follows 111 full sail, like all the rest, never losing sight of the boats, and ready 
to lend them assistance ; the whole ocean seems dyed in blood. Thus they 
renew their attack, till the whale begins to be quite enfeebled and spent, when 
they plunge their longer spears into various parts of its body, and the enormous 
animal expires. When it is dead, to prevent it from vsinking, they tie it with a 
strong iron chain to the side of the boat, and either cut it up in pieces, and carry 
it home in that manner, or extract the oil from the blubber on ship-board, 

Sucdi is the manner in which these fish were taken in the beginning; but suc- 
ceeding arts have improved the method, and the harpoon is now thrown by : a 
machine being used which inflicts a deeper wound, and strikes the animal with 
much greater certainty: there are better methods for extracting the oil, and 
properer machines for cutting the animal up, than were used in tlie early fishe- 
ries. Idle flesh of this animal is also a dainty to some nations; and even ihe 
French seamen are now and then found to dress and use it as their ordinary 
diet at sea. It is said, by the English and Dutch sailors, to be hard and ill- 
tasted ; but the French assert the contrary ; and the savages of (Jrconland, as 
vvt'll as those near the south |)oh‘, are fond of it to distraction. They eat the 
flesh, and drink the oil, which is a lirst-rate delicacy. The finding a dead whale 
is an adventure considered among the fortunate eircumstames oftheir wretched 
lives, d hey make their abode beside it: and seldom remove till they have lelt 
nothing but the bones. f 


* The Death — When the whale is first 
Htruck and plunges into the waves, the boat’s 
Clew elevate a flag as a signal to the watch 
on deck, who give the alarm to those asleep 
below by stamj)ing violently on the deck, and 
crying aloud — “ y/ fa//, A fallT^ ^J)utch, 
f;«/, exjnessing the precupitate haste with 
winch the sailois throw themselves into the 
boats) On this notice they do not allow 
tlieinselves time to diess, but rush out in then 
sleeping shirts oi diawers into an atmo.splx're, 
the teinperatuie of which is often below zeio, 
cai lying along with them their clothing in a 
bundle, and tiusting to make tlieir toilette 
in the interval of manning and pusliing 
ofi the boats. Such is tlie tuiiiult at this 
moment, that young manners have been 
known to raise cries ol leai, thinking the 
ship was going down 

The period during which a wounded whale 
lemauis under water is vanous, hut is aver- 
aged by Mr. Scoveshy at about half an hour. 
Then, pressed by tin* necessity oi re.sjn- 
lation. he appears above, often considerably 
distant fiom llie spot wheie be has been har- 
pooiu'd, and in a state of gieat exhaustion, 
which ihe same ingenious wiitei ascii hes to 
the severe piessure that he has endiinal 
wlien placed beneath a column of water 700 
or HOO fathoms dei'p. All the lioats have 
meantime been spreading tiiemsidves in va- 
noas directions, that one at least may he 
witlmi a starts as it is called, or about 200 
y.ii.ls ol the point of his rising, at which dis- 
tance they can easily reach and pierce him 
with one Ol two more harpoons before he 
again descends, as he usually does for a few 
uiinutes. On lus reapiieaiance, u geiieial 


attack is made with lances, which are stiiick 
as deej) as possible, to leach and ]ienetrate 
the vital parts. Blood mixed with oil slieams 
copiously liom his wounds, and from the 
blow-lioles, dyeing the sea to a great dis- 
tance, and sprinkling and sometimes divncli- 
ing the boats and crews. The animal now 
!>ecomes moie and more exhausted ; but at 
the appioach oi his dissolution, he often 
makes a conviibsive and energetic stmggle, 
reaiing Ins tail high in the air, and whiiling 
it with a noise which is heard at the distance 
of seveial miles. At length, quite overjiuw- 
eied and exhausted, he lays liimself on his 
side or hack, and expnes, The flag is then 
taken down, and threi' loud huzzas raised 
fiom the sui round mg boats. No time is lost 
in ]nercing the tail with two holes, thiough 
which ropes are passed, winch being fastened 
to the boats, (hag the Hsh to the vessel amid 
shouts of joy — Kdin CaBinit Lihuarv. 

f Gigantic VVhai.k.- T he Skeleton of an 
immense sja-cimen of the Gieenland Wliule 
{Bala-tta was recently exhibited 

111 a Pavilion erected upon the area of the 
King’s Mews, t.’liaimg Cross, Loudon. The 
entire animal was ioimd dead, floating ofl' 
the coast of Belgium, about twelve miles 
distant from Ostend, Nov. .‘1, 1827 , by aerew 
of fishermen. Their boat being of too weak 
tonnage and sail to move so enormous amass, 
they hailed two other boats to their assist- 
ance ; and the three towed the whale towards 
Ostend Haihoui : on enteimg which, the 
cable with which it was tasteiied to the boats 
broke, and it W4IS cast on the sands east of 
the harbour, where tlie j)ie[)aiatory (qieuitions 
oi dissecting, cleaning, &c. weie eflected. 
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(^iivuT, and the Piofebsors of the Jrirdin 
dcii r/a/ttf'ft at Pans, estimate this eiionnous 
animal to have lived Iroin nine bundled to 
uiie thousand yeais ; and one jirooi of its gieat 
aj.;e IS in the cartilages ol the fin^eis ot the 
or side fins, which aie periectly ossi- 
fied, or converted into bone. 

At Ostend, this wonder of the deep created 
what joiiinalists call a sensation amon^ all 
i.iiik'i ot the i)eo])le ; and our ^ay neighbours 
made its capture the occasion ol thiee days 
fttf s, with a host ot allegorical and pioces- 
sional accompaniments, which are detailed 
111 a Memoir pour scrvir of tlie whole atfair. 
The Pioprietors next visited Pans, and theie 
pitched their pavilion in /Vacr /mum Xf'., 
where the skeleton was inspectetl by all tlie 
mnuus as well us the sig]it-lo\ mg 5 )eisons of 
he capital Thence they join iiejed to Lou- 
don, where the exhilntuni leccived all the en- 
couiagemeiit it nieiited. 

The skeleton as oui Engiaviiig show's, is 
lngenlou^]y supj)oitc‘d upon iion-woik The 
hones aie boinid or ceiiieiiti'd together, and 
the ajipeiuaiice of the whole is luiKpie. The 
bu ast-hns, oi /ta/idi,, as they uie properly 
called, can scaicely tail to altiiict the notice 
of tin' most listless visitei Tiie upper jaw 
was providc'd with eight bundled puces ot 
baleen, impropcilj teimed ir/mk/fo/tc The 
hiain, a model of whicli is exhibited, a])peais 
exti.ioidinaiil} small, 

Tliere is an inteiesting fact connecti'd with 
the food ol tlie above s])ecies, oi tin* (tkc'II 
bind \V li.de Tbcy aluauid in the olne 
vv.iti'is ol the (deenlund sea, on account of 
tile incalculable iiumbcT of the uniiiiali ii'o', 
CM medusaj, winch occupy aliout a toiulh ol 
Ih.it sea. 01 alicMit 2(1,000 scpiare miles. The 
whales cannot deiive any duc'Cl subsistence 
tioin the aiiimalculrT , inil these tonn the 
tood of other minute ciealnies, which then 
suppoit others, till at length animals aie pio- 
duced oi such size as to alloid a moisel lc»r 
then mighty dc-vouieis 

Ml Scoiesby estimates that two sqnaie 
Hides ol these watefs contain 2.'{,MS.S,000,000, 
000,000 aninialcula* ; and, as this iminhei is 
lajond the lange of human woicbs and con- 
cvpIUMis, he illnstratc's it by obseuing that 
h0,(U>0 persons would have been employed 
since the cu'ation in counting it. 

A single glance at this stupendous skc'letcMi 
will convince tlie leadei of the vulgar eriorof 
teiming tin' whale- a fish. IJjioii this distinc- 
tion, we find tlie following judicious ohserva- 
tioiis in a recent woik Speaking of I 'etucru^ 
to which class of animals wliales belong, the 
v/ritei says ; — ‘ Although their liome be eii- 
tiiely 111 the depth ol the wuteis, thej have 
several features in common with the larj;er 
quadrupeds They belong to the Liiinieaii 
oi inummulia, ui suck-giving animals; 
they pioduce their young alive; then skin is 


smooth, and without scales ; their hlocKl warm, 
and the fiesh tastes somewhat like coiiise 
beef. They have a heait with two ventiicles, 
and lungs through whicli they respire; aucl 
being unable to separate the air liom the 
watei as fishes do, by means of then gdls : 
tliey must come to the surlace m order to 
bieathe. It is thus bp no means strictly 
scientific to call the ivhnle a fish ; jet he is 
entirely an inhabitant of the sea, having a 
tail, though ])lHCed in a difi'eient position 
tiom that of ordmaiy fishes, while his hoot 
limbs much mote lesemhle fins than legs, 
and are solely iisc*d for jiawing the dee]). 
H ence the vulgar, following a natural and 
desciiptive clasfiification, obstinately continue 
to give the name of fish to these watery 
monsters. 

Jonah’s What.e,— T he narrative of Jo- 
nah’s extiaordinary preseivation tiom death, 
when thiowii overboaid by the tenified man- 
ners, has turnishc'd amjile matenals lor the 
cavds of the infidel, and foi the speculation 
of the philo"^oj)her and ilie critic. In the 
sacred text, the paiticular fish winch was len- 
dered the pieseiver of the disobedient ]mo- 
phet, IS not sjiecified ; although the Septu.i- 
giiit translators have inseited the whale, and 
the Evangelists, in recoiding oui Savioui's 
words lelative to the event and its tjpical 
charaetc^r, liave used the same wold. It by 
no means tollows liointhis, however, that the 
w riters ,)t till' gosjiel designed to give then- 
sanction to this inteiiiiet.ition ; the LXX 
being the veision in common use among 
their countrymen, tlu-y (]iioti'd it without 
altci.ition whole its devialioiin iioin the oiigi- 
n.il involved no seiious coiisc-queiices. Al- 
though the whale is the largest ol all known 
fish, its gullet is too small to jieimit the 
passage ol a human body through it ; and 
theretore we cannot, without the svqqiosition 
of an additioiuu miuicle, admit this to be the 
fish iiitc-inU-d Ibicluut and Limianis s'lj)- 
j»ose it to have beer, the c-h.ucaiias, or lamia, 
which has a tliioat and body so puxligiously 
gieat, that it can easily swallow a man with- 
out the li'ast hint, 

Om Jaird obseives (Luke xi .lO.) tjiat 

Jonah's was a sign to the Nmevites;” and 
it IS leinaikable tliat the event should have 
been so widely spieaib and attiacted so much 
notice, that among the lew fiagments ol an- 
tiquity lemaiiiiug to iis, this little history 
should re ceive liom theiii laiger coiifimiatioii 
than some others of gieatei extent and mag- 
nitude. I'he heathen have preseived the 
fact, Inn ajiphed it to Heiculcs : 

'riiat f'li.ru tlucc" niK'btecl biin, whom of old, 

"rutou’s chaic'h.unvii clo„', wUh hoiiid J.iws clevour’d, 
Lyi ophron. 

A’hieas rTuzaeiis, recording the* same event, 
whicli he also vc-feis to Ileicules, enqdoys the 
\ei\ tcim Ketos adopted by the LXX , and 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE NARWHAL. 


From whales that entirely want teetli» we come to such as have them in the 
U})j)er jaw only; and in this class there is found but one, the Narwhal, or Sea- 
iinicorn. '^J'his tisli is no! so lar^i^e as tlie whale, nol beinj; abo'f^ sixty feet long. 
I(s body is slenderer than that ol the whale, and its fit not in so great abund 
a nee. J3ut this great animal is sulliciently distinguished from all others of the 
deep by its tooth or lei lh, which stand pointing direi-lly forw^ard from the upper 
jaw, and are irorn nine to fourteen feel long. In all the variety of weapons 
willi wiiirh Nature has armed her various tribes, there is not one so large or so 
formidable as this, l^his terrible weapon is generally found single : and some 
are of opinion that the animal is furnished but with one by nature ; but there is 
at present the skull of a narwhal at the Stadthouse at Amsterdam with two 
teeth; which plainly proves thatMn some animals, at least, this iiistriiment is 
double. In a skull to be seen at Hamburgh then^ are two teeth, which are each 
above seven feet long, and are eight inches in circumference. When the animal 
possessed of these formidable weapons is urged to employ ibem, it drives di- 
rectly forward against the enemy with its teeth, that, like protended sptars, 
pierce whatever stands before them. 

The extreme length of these instruments have induced some to consider them 
rather as horns than teeth ; but they in every u'spect resemlile the tusks of tlie 
boar and the elephant. Phey grow, as in them, from sockels in the iifiper jaw ; 
they have the solidily of the ha'Jdest bone, and far siirjiass ivory in all its qua- 
lities. ' 

Yet, notwithstanding all these afipointrnents for rombat, these long and 
pointed tusks, amazing strength, and iininateliable celerity, the narwhal is one 
of the most harmless and peaceliil inhabitants of the ocean. It is seen con- 
stantly and inolfensively sporting among the other great monsters of the deep, 
no way attempting to injure them, but pleased in their company. The Greeii- 
ianders cull the narwhal the fore-runner of the whale; for wherever it is seen, 
the whale is shortly after sure to follow. 

rhe mariners and ajipetites both of the narwhal and the great whale are 
entirc-ly similar; they both alike want teeth for chewing, and are obliged to live 
upon iiitects; they both are peaceable and harmless, and always rather fly than 
seek the combat. The narwhal, however, has a much narrower gape than the 
great whale, and therefore does not w'ant the use of barbs to keep in its food 


))y Matthew : “ As Hercules is also reported, 
when he was ship wiecked, to have been swal- 
lowed l)y a (ketos) whale (or great fish) : and 
yet U) have been saved.” That Hercules should 
have been substituted for Jonah, can excite 
lurjiist astoiiishineut, since Tacitus himself 
Hckiiowledges, that, to advance the fame ol 
Ibis distinguished tavourite, they do not he- 
.sii.ite to ascribe to him whatever is extraor- 
(Iniiuy or noble in history, to whomsoever the 
u al piaise is due. They plunder every other 
cel». l)iated character, of whatever country, of 
all lus inent, to adorn their tabled hero with 
tile spoils stolen fioiu truth, and honestly 
bi'longing to otheis. 

The late editor of Calmet in a seiies of 


dissertations, more ingenious than solid, has 
laboured to prove that instead of a living 
animal, a floating preserver is intended by 
the sacied writer. According to his piiii- 
ciplesof inteipretation, the jiassage will read 
thus : “ The Lord prepared a huge Hag 
(pieserver) to receive Jonah; and Jonah was 
in the inner pait (the belly or hold) of this 
Dagah, three days and nights, and then was 
cast upon the shore.” “ To this,” he observes, 
our Lord adverts in Matth.xii. 40 Jonah 
was in the hollow cavity of the ketos, thiee 
days and nights (in the heart of the sea, says 
Jonah) } so shall the Son oi Man be in the 
heart of the earth." 

Scuii'Tuuji Naiuuai, Histouv. 
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when once sucked into the mouth. It is also much swifter, and '’sould never l)e 
taken by the lislierinan but for those very tusks, whidi at lirsi appear to be its 
principal defence. 1 hese animals, as was said, bein^ fond of living together, are 
always seen in herds of several at a time ; and whenever they are attacked^ they 
crowd together in such a manner, that they are mutually embarrassed by their 
tusks. Ey these they are often locked together, and are prevented from sinking 
to the bottom. It seldom happens, therefore, but the fishermen make sure of 
one or two of the hindmost, w hich very well reward their trouble. 

It is from the extraordinary cin iimstanre of the teeth, therefore, that this fish 
demands a distinct history ; and such has been the curiosity of mankind, and 
their desire to procure them, tliat a century ago they were considered as the 
greatest rarity in the world. At that time the art of catching whales was not 
known ; and mankind saw few, except such as were stranded on the coasts by 
accident. 41ie tooth of tht‘ narwhal, therefore, was ascribed to a very diflerent 
animal from that which really bore it. Among other fossil substances they were 
sometimes dug up ; and the narwhal being utterly unknown, naturalists soon 
found a terrestrial owner, 'fhey were thought to be the horns of unicorns — an 
animal described by Pliny as resembling a horse, and with one straight horn 
darting forward from the middle of its forehead. 1 hesc teeth were, thereibre, 
considered as a strong testimony in tavoiir of that histivrian's veracity, and were 
shown among the most precious remains of antiquity. Even for some lime 
after the narwhal was known the deceit vAas continued, as those who were pos- 
sessed of a tooth sold it to great advantage. Kut at present I hey are too well 
known to deceive any, and are only shown for what they really are ; their curi- 
osity increasing in proportion to their weight and their size. 


( HAP. V. 

THE DOLPHIN, THE GRAMPUS, AND THE 
PORPOISE, WITH THEIR VARIETIES. 


All these fish have teeth both in the upper and the lower jaw, and are inuch 



(The 


less than the wh.ili'. The Grampus, which is the largest, never exceeds twenty 
feeL"^ It may also be distinguished by the flatness of its head, which resembles 

* The Gi.adiatok, or Sea-sword, a formi- grampus are blunt *, and the dorsal fin placed 
dable enemy to the Greenland whale, has about th<3 middle of the hack, and pioportion- 
otten been confounded with the grampus, ably not so long as in the gladiator. Indeed, 
The grampus has ihe top of the hea^ lather it is from the remarkaVile length and fiimness 
fiat, the snout le^s obtuse, the up|>er j.iw of this fii lu the gladiator that it has received 
longer than the lower, while in the gladiator the name of sea-sword, 
both are of equal length. The teeth ol tiie 
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a boat (limed upside down. The Porpoise resembles the p^rampus in most 
thmjys, except the snout, which is not aliove eiylit (eet loiif? ; i(s snout, also, 
more resembles tliat ot a hoj?. The Dolphin has a strong resemblance to (he 
porpoise, except that its snout is longer and more pointed. ’^Phey liave all lins 
on the back ; they all have heads very large, like the rest of the vUiale kind; 
and resemble each other in their appetites, their manners, and conformations; 
being equally vonunous, active and roving. 

'Phe great agility of these animals prevents their often being taken. They 
seldom remain a moment above water ; sometimes, indeed, their too eager 
pursuits expfise them to danger; and a shoal o( herrings often allures them out 
of their depth. In such a cast*, the hungry animal continues to lloiirider lu the 
shallows till knocked on the head, or till the retiring fide seasonahl} comes to 
its relief. But all this tribe, and the dolphin in particular, are not less swift 
than destructive. No fish could escape them, but from (he awkward position 
of the mouth, which is placed in a manner under the head ; yet, even with tlu se 
disadvantages, their depredations are so great that they have been justly stv led 
the plunderers of the deep. 

What could induee the ancients to a })redileetion in favour of tluvse aniin.ils, 
particularly the dolphin, it is not easy to .ua.onnt for.^ Historians and philoso- 
pliers seem to have contended who should invent th(‘ greatest number of fal)h\s 
concerning them. 'Phe dolphin was (cleliratiMl in the eatll<\st time for its foml- 
ness to the human race, and was distinguished by the f'pithets of the boy loving 
and philanthropist. Scarce an accident could happen at sen but the dolphin 
offered himself to convey the unlortnnate to shoie. d he rnnsiiaan flung into 
the sea by pirates, the boy taking an airing into (he midst of‘ the sea, and return- 
ing again in s.ilety, were obliged to the dolphin for its si'rvn-es. It is nof easv, 
1 say, to assign a cau.se why the ancients should thus have invented so many 
fables in its favour. 

'I'he moderns have more just ,'otions of these animals; and have got over flie 
many fables which eveiy day’s experience < ontra luts. Imlet'd, their immher.s 
are so great, and, (hough shy, (hey are so often taken, (hat such jieeiilianfies, 
if they were possessed of any, would have been long since aseertamed. 'Pluyv 
are found, (he porpoise especially, in such vast nmnliers., m all parfs of the si a 
that surrounds this kingdom, that the^ are sorm times noxious to seamen whmi 
they sail in small vessels. In some places they almost daiken the water as tlu v 
rise to take breath ; and pnrlicidarly before iiad weather, are mueli agitated, 
swimming against the wind, and tninblmg about vvilh nimsual violence. 

It sometimes happens that the irniietuosity or the hunger of these animals, m 
their usual pursuits, urges them be- 
yond the limits of safety .f d’he fisher- 
men, who extend their long nets for 
pilchards, on the coasts of Cornwall, 
have sometimes an unwelcome cap- 
ture in one of (liiese. Their feeble 
nets, which are calculated only for 
taking smaller prey, suffer an uni- 
versal laceration from the efforts ol 
this strong animal to escape ; and if 
it be not knocked on the head, before 
it has had time to flounder, the nets 







* Tur Dolphin was, even so late as the 
reign of Queen Kliziibeth, reckoned a gieat 
delicacy. Doctor Cams says, that one, which 
was taken in his time, was thought a present 
woithy the Duke of Norfolk, who distributed 
pait of It amongst his fi lends. It was roasted 
and dressed with poi poise sauce, made of 
crumbs of fine white bread, mixed, with vine- 
gai and sugar. 


f Sla Hoo.s — During a scarcity of fish, 
poipoises aie ^aid to dive to the bottom, and 
grojie, like hogs, among the sand, for sand- 
eels and sea- worms. Hence in most lnn- 
guages, they receive the foiegoing name. 
Poipoisa- has that signification in Italinn. 
The aidoui of their pursuit is such that por- 
poises aie fiequeotly taken as far up the 
rivei Thames as Westminster Budge. — Eo. 
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are destroyed, and the fisnery interrupted. There is nothin^;, (hereforc, they so 
much dread as the entaiiKlinj^ a porpoise ; and they do everything to intirnidale 
the animal from approaching. 

When the porpoise is taken, it becomes no inconsiderable capture, as it 
yields a very large quantity of oil; and the lean of some, particularly if the 
animal be young, is said to be as well tasted as veal. 

As for the rest, we are told that these animals go with young ten months ; — 
that, like the v^hale, they seldom bring forth above one at a time, and that in 
the midst of summer: that they live to a considerable age, though some say not 
above twenty-five or thirty years; and they sleep with the snout above \^ater. 
They seem to possess, in a degree proportioned to their bulk, the manners of 
whales; and the history of one species of cetaceous animals will, in a great 
measure, serve for all the rest. 


( H AP. I. 

CARTILAGINOUS FISHES IN GENERAL. 


Wi: have seen lhal ilslies of tlie cetaceous kind bt'ur a strong reseinblenee to 
<iua(irupeds in tln ir eonibnnation : those of the ( artilaginous kinds arc* one 
remove separated Ircun them ; they form the shade that completes the imper- 
ceptible gradations of nature. 

'The first great distim I loii they exhibit is in having ..artilages, or gristles, 
instead of lioiies. I'he eetaeeous tribes have their bones entire]> resembling 
those of quadrupeds, thiek, white, and filled vvitn mairow : those of the spinous 
kind, on the eontrar\ , hav e small, slender liones, vMtli points resembling thorns, 
and generally solid thronghoiit. Fi.sln*s of ihe eartilagmons kinds have their 
bones ahvays soft and \ielding; and age, that hardens the bones of other 
animals, rather conli ilmt^s st,ill more to soften theirs. 

They have other did'erenots, nior?* obviously discernible. Wc have obst . ved 
that the cetaci'oiis tribes bad^^ngs like quadrupeds, a heart with its partitnm in 
the same manner, and an apparatus for hearing: on the otlier hand, we men- 
tioned that the spinous kinds had no organs of hearing, no lungs to breathe 
tlirough, and no partition in the heart ; but that their cold, red blood was eu cil- 
iated by the means of (he iiupnlse made upon their gills b> the water. Caiida- 
ginoiis fishes unite both tliese s\ stems in their conformation ; like the cetaci ous 
tribes, they have organs of hearing and lungs ; like the spinous kinds, they have 
gills and a heart without a partition. Thus possessed of a twofold power of 
breathing, sometimes by means of their lungs, sometimes by that of their gills, 
they seem to unite all the advantages of which their situation is capable, and 
drawing from botli elements every aid to their necessities or their enjoyments. 

\A^e observed, in a former diapter, that spinous fishes have not, or, at least, 
appear not to have, externally any instruments of generation. It is very different 
with those of the eartilaginons kind, foi the male always has these instruments 
double. The fish of this tribe are not unfrequently seen to copulate ; and their 
manner is belly to belly, such as may naturally be expected from animals whose 
parts of generation are placed forward, lliey in general choose colder seasons 
and siluations than other fish for propagating their kind; and many of them 
bring forth in the midst of winter, 

Sufh are the peculiar marks of the cartilaginous class of fishes, of which 
(hen^* are many kinds. To give a distinct description of every fish is as liltle 
w>y intention, as, perhaps, it is the wish of the reader ; but the peculiarities of 
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oacli kind deserve notice, and the most striking of these it woidd be unpardon- 
able to omit. 

Cartilaginous fish maj be divided, first, into those of the sliark kind, with a 
body growing ic.s8 tiiwards the tail, a rough skin, with the mouth placed far 
beneath the end of the nose, five apertures on the sides of the neck for 
ing, and the upper part of the tail longer than the lower. 1'his class chiefly 
comprehends the Great White Shark, the Balance Fish, the Hound Fish, the 
Monk Fish, the Dog Fish, the Basking Shark, the Zygaena, the Tope, the Cat 
Fish, the Blue Sliark, the Sea Fox, the Smooth Hound Fish, and the Porbeagle. 
Tlieee are all of the same nature, and ditfer more in size than in figure or con- 
formation. 

'Phe next division is tlmt of flat fish; and these their broad, flat, thin shape is 
siiflicicntly capable of disfioguislnng trorn all others of this kind. They may be 
easily distinguished, also, from spinous flat fish by the holes through which they 
breathe, which are uncovered by a bone ; and which, in this kind, are five on 
each side. In this tribe we may place the Torpedo, the Skate, the Sharp-nosed 
Kay, the Rough Ray, the Thornback, and the Fire Flare. 

The third division is that of the slender snake-shaped kind : such as the Lam- 
prey, the Pride, and the Pipe Fish. ^ 

l^he fourth division is of the sturgeon and its variety, the Isinglass Fish. 

I'he last division may comjirise fish of diflcrent figures and natures, that do 
not rank under the former divisions. These are (he Sun h^ish, the Tetrodcui, the 
Lump Fish, the Sea Snail, the Chimacra, and the Fishing Frog. Each ol these 
has somewhat peculiar in its powers or its form that deserves to be rcfmarkcd. 
'Pile description of the figures of these, at least, may compensate for our gci'cral 
ignorance of the rest of tlieir history. 


• CHAP. 11. 

CARTILAGINOUS FISHES OF TcatL SHARK KINO. 

..d 

Op all the inhabitants of the deep, those of the shark kind are the fiercest and 
the most voracious. 

The Great White Shark 
is sometimes seen to rank 
even among whales for mag- 
nitude ; and is found from 
twenty to thirty feet long. 

Some assert that they have 
seen them of four thousand 
pounds w'eight ; and we are 
told particularly of one tliat 
had a human corpse in his 
belly. The head is large 
and somewhat flatted ; the 
snout long, and the eyes 
large. The mouth is enormously wide ; as is the throat, and capable of swal- 
lowing a man with great ease. But its furuitiire of teeth is still more ter.-ible : 
of these there are six rows, extremely liard, sharp-pointed, and of a wedgivlike 
figure. It is asserted that there are sevenf^-two in each jaw, which make one 
hundred and forty-four in the whole; yet others think that their number is 
uncertain, and that, in proportion , s the animal grows older, these terrible 
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inslrumeiits of f!♦‘struotion are found <o increase. With (hese the jaws, both 
above and l>ei()w, appear planted all over ; but the animal has a power of erect- 
ing or depressing (hem at pleasure. When the shark is at rest, tliey lie quite 
flat in his moulh; but when he prepares to seize his prey, he erects all this 
dreadful appaiatus, by the help of a set of muscles that join them to the jaw * 
and the animal he seizes, dies, pierced with a hundred wounds in a moment. 

Nor is this fish less terrible to behold as to the rest of his form ; his fins are 
larger in proportion ; he is furnished with great, goggle eyes, that he turns with 
ease on every side, so as to see his prey behind him as well as before ; and 
his whole aspect is marked witJi a character of malignity ; his skin, also, is 
rough, hard, and prickly ; being that substance which covers instrument cases, 
called shagreen. 

As the shark is thus formidaWe in his appearance, so is he also dreadful from 
his courage and activity. No fish can swim so fast as lie ; none so constantly 
employed in swimming, he outstrips the swiftest ships, plays round them, darts 
out before them, returns, seems to gaze at the passengers, and all the wliTlc does 
not seem to exhibit the scaallest symptom of an eiVert to proceed. Such amazing 
powers, with such great appetites for destnietion would (piic klv unpeople even 
the ocean ; but, providentially, the shaik’s iqiper Jaw projects so far above the 
lower, that he is obliged to turn on one side (not on his liack, as is generally 
supposed) to seize his prey. As this takes some small time to perform, live 
animal pursued seizes that opportunity to make its escape. 

Still, however, the depredations he commits are frequent and formidable. 
The shark is the dread of sailors in all hot ciimatcs ; — where, like a greedy 
robber, he attends tin* ships, in e\pe< tation of what may drop overboard. A 
man who unfortunately falls into the sea at such a time, is sure to perish without 
mercy. A sailor that was Imthing in the Meditermnean, near Antibes, in the 
year 1744, while he was swimming about fifty yards from the ship, perceived a 
monstrous %h making towards him and surveying him on every side, as fish 
are often seen to look round a bait. The poor man, struck with terror at its 
a|-)proaeli, cried out to his eompanion.s in the vessel to take him on board. 

'I hey accordingly thu w him a rope with the utmost expedition, and were 
drawing him up b^’ the ship’s side, wlicn the shark darted alter him from the 
deep, and'snapt oil his leg."^ 

Suclr^is the frightful r. ^^’ty of this animal; nothing that ha.s life is rejected. 
15ut it seems to have a pec,. enmity to man: when once it has tasted human 
llesli, it never desists from haunting those places where it expe rts the return of 
its prey-t It is even asserted, that, along the coasts of Alriea, where these 

♦ Anecdote — A singular circumstance The lock is not above one bundled and fifty 
occurred, in Febnnrys 1H24, at St. Vincent, or two hundred yaids in ciicunileience ; and 
in Jamaica. A gentleman, named Whitlow, our .ulveuturei swam round and examined it 
sailing in a hoai at niglit from the lecvvuid in all directions, but without meeting any 
port of Kingston, and sitting in the stern inducement to prolong his stay. Accoidiiigly, 
sheets, a large shaik,thiit had followed, made hving satisfied that theie vieie no oysters, he 
,, at length a spring at his intended victim, thought of ascending to the suifice of the 
knocked ofi'his hat, but at the same time fell watir; but, lirst, be cast a look upwards, as 
into the IToat. The gentleman, with great all divers are obliged to do, who hope to avoid 
presence of mind, immediately jumped 'up, the hungry jaws of a monster. If the coast 
and secured the voracious monster with a is clear, they may use without ajiprehenMon. 
cloak and some bandages. It measuied Dun Pablo, however, when he cast a hastv 
twelve feet. glance uj wauls, found that a tinterero had 

I Kscape fkom a Shark. — The Placez de taken a station about thiee or four yards im- 
la Piedra Negada, which is near Loreto, was mediately ihovt' Inm, .nnd, most probably, had 
supposed to have (^irantities of very large been watching duuug the whole time that ho 
pearl oysters round it — a supposition which had been down. A Jouble-pointed stick is 
was at once confirmed by the great difficulty a useless weapon ugamst a tinterero, as its 
of finding the sunken rock. Don Pablo, mouth is ef such enormous dimensions that 
howevi'r, succeeded in sounding it; and, in both man Mid stick would be swallowed togc- 
seaich of spedinens of the largest and oldest ther. He, therefore, felt himself rather nervous, 
shells, divtid down in eleven ialhoms water, as his retieat was now completely intercepted* 

t G 
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animals are found in great abundanee, numbers of the Negroes, v\1k> are obliged 
to fretfuent the waters, are seized and devoured by tliern every year. The 
people of these coasts are firmly of opinion that the shark loves the black man*s 
flesh in preference to the white ; and that, when men of different colours are in 
the water together, it always makes choice of the former. 

Man alone is not the only enemy this fish has to fear : the Remora, or Sucking 
Fish, is probably a still greater, 
and follows the shark every 


such an apparatus timt this ani- ( iMut i 

inal sticks to the shark, and 

drains away its moisture. The seaineu, h(>ucv(‘r, are of f>plnion (hat it is seen 
to attend on the shark for more friendly pm poses, to point liiin to his prey, and 
to apprise him of hks danger. For this reason it has been called the Shark s 
Pilot.^ 


(Tim Vi\oi Fusil ) 


But, under water, time is too great an object to 
l>e spent in reflection ; and, therclore, he swain 
round to another part ol’ the rock, ho])ing by 
thus means to avoid tVie vigilance oi‘ bis iH ist*. 
cutor. What was his dismay, wlien be again 
looked up, to find the juntiuacious tinteiero 
otill hovering over him, as a hawk would 
follow a bird. He descrilied him as having 
large, round, and mflariied eyes, appartiitly 
iust ready to dait Irom tlioir sockets with 
eagerness, and a mouth (at tlio rocollcction 
of which he still shuddtred) that was conti- 
nually opening and shutting, as if the nion- 
Rter was already, in imagination, dcvouiing 
his victim, or, at least, that the coiitcinplatioii 
of his prey imparted a foretaste of the ! 
Two alternatives now presented tliemselves 
to the mind of Dun Palilo. — one, to sufier 
himself to be drowned, the other, to be eaten. 
He had already been under water so consi- 
derable a time that he found it imjiossible 
any longer to retain his breath, and was on 
the point of giving himself up foi lost with 
as much phiiosojdiy as he possessed. But 
what is dearer than life ? The invention of 
man is seldom at a loss to find exjiedients for 
its preservation m cases of gieat extremity. 
On a sudden, he recollecteil that on one side 
of the rock he had oliserved a sandy spot, 
and to (his he swam with all imaginable 
speed ; his attentive friend still watching his 
movements, and keeping a measured pace 
with him. As soon as he reached the spot, 
he commenced stirring it with his pointed 
stick, in such a way that the fine particles 
rose, and rendered the water perfectly turbid, 
so that he could not see the monster, nor the 
monster him. Availing himself of the cloud 
by which the tinterero and himself were en- 
veloped; he swam very far out in a transver- 
tical dmxtion, and reached the suiface in 
safety, though completely exhausted. For- 
tunately ho rose close to one of the boats ; 


and those who were within, seeing him in 
sucli A state, and knowing tliat an eiu'inj 
must liave been jiersec uting him, jumped 
oveihoaid, and !>) siilashing the W'utei, flight- 
ened Ihe ciealiiTc away, and Don Pablo was 
taken into the boat more dead tlmn alive. — 
Tuavij.s in Mnxu-o. 

Tim SjiaukV Ibno’i -In the month of 
May, 17ttH, tbtr/en Geotliy found himself 
latwcL'ii Cape Bon and the island of Malta, 
wlieie, much fatigued with the long conti- 
nuanci‘ of a calm tlie attention oi ail the 
Iiasseiigi'is was excited by a shaik advancuig 
towards tlie vesstd. The two pilots wlueli 
jneceded him were seen to diiect tlieii couise 
to the pooj) of the vessel, which they mspeded 
twice, fioin one end to the utliei ; but iinding 
that tlieie was nothing which they might 
tuiii to then advantage, they resumed their 
foimei loute; the shaik never losl siglit of 
Ins fiKMids, but followed as if he luul been 
diagged by them. As soon as he was des- 
cried, one of the sailois threw a large hook 
*jrito tlie sea, baited with laid. The three 
travelieis, though they had uheady proceeded 
to the distance of twenty or twenty-five mille- 
metres, hearing the noise occasioned by tho 
fall of the bait, stopped short, and the two 
pilots detached themselves to examine the 
vessel. The shark, during theix;^ absence, 
sported on the suiface of the water, turned 
himself on his back, and dived, but, always 
reappeared at the same place. The pilots 
had no sooner discovered the lard, than they 
returned to their master with great velocity, 
made every effort to get before him, and then 
suddenly returned in tho direction of the 
vessel. They were followed by the shark, 
who appeared not to discover the lard till the 
moment it was pointed out to him by his 
guides : it was tlien only that he began to 
swim with greater velocity, or, rather, made 
a jump to seize it, when tho hook penetrated 
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The shark so much resembles the whale in size, that some have injudiciously 
ranked it in the class of cetareous fishes ; but its real rank is in the place here 
assigned it, among those of the cartilaginous kind. It breathes with gills and 
liings, its bones arc gristly, and it brings forth several living young; Beloniuii 
assures us, that he saw a female sliark produce eleven live young ones at a 

Upon the whole, a shark, tihen living, is a very formidable animal; and, 
when dead, is of very little value. The flesh is hardly digestible by any but 
the Negroes, who are fond of it to distraction ; the liver affords three or four 
«iuarts of oil; some imaginary virtues have been ascrilied to the brain ; and its 
skin is, by great labour, polislicd into that substance called shagreen. 


CHAP. 111. 

C ARTILA(JINOUS FLAT-FISH, OR THE RAY 

KIND. 


TfJi: same ra]nnfy vtliich iinpeis tin’ shark along the surface of (he water 
rU'tuatc^ (lie flat iish at the hollorn. Less active amfless formidable, they creep 
HI seeiiril} along the bottom, seize everything (hat comes in their way ; neither 
(he hardest sliells nor the .sharjiest spines gjvc‘ protection to the animals that 
l»car (Ik in : (heir insatiable lmng(‘i is sm h tli'it they devour all ; and the force 
of ilieii sloiiiach is so gieat (hat it easily digests them. 

All llsh ot the ray kind are broad, cartilaginous, swimming flat on tlie water, 
and having on diflc rent parts of their body, or at the tail. They all have 

l!h‘ir eves and mouth placed (juite under iht' body, with apertures for breathingr 
eitlier ahoul or m‘ar them. TIk'v all havi* teeth, or a rough bone, which answers 
!!ic same purpose. 'Idieir bow<‘ls aie very wide towarrls (he mouth, and go on 
diiniioshing to the tail, Die tail is very ditlerently shaptal from that of other 
I'.'dscs, and at first sight mori' leseiubling that of a cjuadruped, being narrow, 
and ending either in a Inmcli or a point. But what they are chiefly distin- 
giiiched b} , is their spines or prickles, which the diflerent bi>ceics have on 
(Idlercid parts ol their body. 

it is Ity the spiiies (hat the.so animals are distinguished from each other. The 
skate has the middle of the back ruugli, and a single row of spines on the tail.f 


his hj>. ami he was immediately hoisted on 
hoard. It would he interesting to inquue 
into the causes ot this bingular association, 
and to find out wlietliei, as has been iissei fed, 
it is the dung of (he sliaik that allures ilie 
pilot tish. 

* UifeRODueTioN. — Shaiks, as well as the 
Ray tribe, bnug loith their young alive, more 
Hum one at a time, and each inclosed in a 
squaie, liorny case, terminated at the tour 
comers by slender filaments. After being 
111 the water some time, these natural pouches 
open at one end, and the young fish escapes 
fumi its confinement. These receptacles aie, 
111 the shark, of a pellucid horn colour, feimi- 
nated at the coineis by very long, slender 
filauieutS; which aic gciieially found twisted 


round coral, sea- weeds, and other substances, 
to pu'vent their being driven on shore before 
tlieir }oung is exeluded : those of the ray 
tnhe aie black, with the filaments longer 
tJi.in the case, and are frequently cast OU our 
shores lu gieat abundance. 

f Skates. — These fishes generate in Maxvh 
and Ajuil, at which time they swim near the. 
siirtace of (lie water, several of the males pur- 
suing one leiTiale ; and adhere so fast durinjg 
coition, that the fishermen frt'quently draw 
up both together, though only one has ta)mi 
the bait. I’he females begin to cast thtir 
pt/rsrs, as the fisbeimeii call them (the ba^ 
in which the young are included), in Mayt 
and continue doing so till September, lu 
October they aic exceedingly poor and tiling 
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Tbe sharjr>-nose(l ray Irts lc,u spines that are situated towarcls the middle of (lie 
back. 1 Ire rough ray has its spines spread indiscriminately over the whole 
back. The thorn bark has its spines disposed in three rows upon the back. 
The fire-flare has but one spine, hut that indeed a terrible one. This dangerous 
weapon is placed on the tail, aboiit four inches from the hotly, and is not less 
than five inches long. It is of a flinty hardness; the sides thin, sharp-pointed, 
and closely and sharply bearded the whole way. Tlie last of this tribe that 1 
shall mention is the torpedo ; and this animal has no spines that can wound ; 
but in the place of them it is possessed of one of the most potent and extraor- 
dinary faculties in nature. 

Of all the larger tish of the sea, these are the most numerous ; and they owe 
their numbers to tlirir size. Except the white shark and cachalot alone, there 
is no other fish that has a swallow large enough lo take them in ; and their 
spines make them a still more dangerous morsel. Yet the size of some is such 
that even the shark himself is unable to devour them: we have seen some of 
them in England weigii above two hundred pounds ; but that is nothing to their 
enormous bulk in otlier parts of the world. ^ 

Yet, large as this may seem, it is very probable that we have seen only the 
smallest of the kind; as they generally keep at the bottom, the largest of the 
kind are seldom vseen ; and, as they may probably have been growing for ages, 
the extent of their magnitude is unknown. 

The ray generally chooses for its retreat such parts of the sea as have a black, 
muddy bottom ; the large ones keep at greater depths, but the smaller approach 
the shores, and feed upon whatever living animals they can surprise, or wiiat- 
ever putrid substances they meet with. As they are ravenous, tliey easily take 
the bait, yet will not touch it iii it be taken up and kept a day or two out of 
water, 

riie skate and the thornback are very good food; and their size, which is 
from ten pounds to two hundred yveiglit, very well rewards (he trouble of fishing 
for them. But it somel lines happens that the fisherman’s lines are visited by 
very unwelcome intruders ; by the rough ray, the fire-flare, or the torpedo. To 
all these the lishennoii have the most mortal antipathy ; and, when discovered, 
shudder at the sight: however, they are not always so much upon their guard, 
but that they sometimes feel the dilVerent resentments of this angry tribe ; and 
instead of a prize, tiiid they have caught a vindictive enemy. When such is 
the case, they take care to throw them back into the sea with the swiftest ex- 
pedition. 

The rough ray is harmless, when compared to the fire-flare, which seems to 
be the dread of even the boldest and most experienced fishermen. The weapon 
with which Nature has armed this aninial. which grows from the tail, and which 
we described as barbed and five inches long, hath been an instrument of terror 
to the ancient fishermen as well as the moderns: and they have dtdivered many 
tiemendous fables of its astonishing ell’ects. Pliny, .^lian, and Oppian, have 

blit in November tJiey begin to improve, and He adds an acconiit of its fondness for human 
grow gradually better till May, when they ilesh, and the method it takes of destroying 
•lie in the highest perfection. The males go men by overlaying and keeping them down 
houiier out of season than the females. by its vast weight till they are drowned. 

Philo gives much the same relation. We 

* ShauP'Noskd Ray. — I n fishing in the are inclined to give them credit, since* a mo- 
Mcnai, July, 176H, we took one of this spe- deni writer, of undoubted authority, UUoa, 
cu-s, says Pennant, whose length was neatly gives the very same account of a fish found 
M veil teet, and breadth five feet two inches ; in the South Seas, the terror of those em- 
when just brought on shore, it made a remark- ployed in the pearl fishery. It is a species 
able snorting noise. The fi.sh has been sup- of ray, called there Manta, or the Quilt, from 
posed to be the Bos of the ancients, which its surrounding and wrapping up the unhappy 
was certainly some enormous species of ray, divers till they are suffocated ; therefore, the 
though we cannot pretend to determine the negroes never go down without a sharp knife 
particular kind : styles it to de lend thviriselves against tlie assaults of 

" JUnjuik w .iiiiMuj^ ib.lu'i.. ' this teirihle enemy. — Uixoa's Vovauks. 
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siipplieil it with a venom that aifects even the inanimate creation ; trees that are 
fitniclc by it, instantly lose their verdure ; and rocks themselves are incapable 
of resisting the potent poison. The enchantress Circe armed her son with a 
spear headed with the spine of the trygon, as the most irresistible weapon she 
could furnish him with j a weapon that soon alter was to be the death of his own 
father. 

That spears and darts, says Mr. Pennant, might in very early times have been 
jeaded with this bone instead of iron, we have no doubt. The Americans head 
£heir arrows with the bones of fishes to this day ; and, from their hardness and 
sharpness, they are no contemptible weapons. But that this spine is possessed 
of those venomous qualities ascribed to it, we have every reason to doubt; 
Ibough some men of high reputation, and the whole body oi' fishermen, contend 
for its venomous eflfects. It is, in fact, a weapon of ofiTetice belonging to this 
animal, and capable, from its barbs, of inflicting a very terrible wound, attended 
with dangerous symptoms; but it cannot be possessed of any poison, as the 
spine has no sheath to preserve the supposed venom on its surface ; and the 
animal has no ^;land tliu^ separates (lie noxious fluid; besides, all those animals 
that are furnished wilh envenomed tangs or stings, seem to have them strongly 
eorinected witli their safety and existence ; they never part with them ; there is 
an apparatus of poison prepared in the body to accompany their exertions; 
and when the fangs (►r slings are taken awav, the animal languishes and dies. 
But it is otherwise with the spine of the fire-flare ; it is fixed to the tail, as a quil 
i:» into the tail of a fowl, and is annually shed in the same manner: it may be 


necessary for the creature’s defence, but is no way necessary for its existence. 
I’he w'ound inflicted by an animars tad, has soinetliing terrible in the idea, and 
may from thence alone be supposed to be fatal. From hence terror might have 
added poison to the ]>airi, and called up imagined dangers: the Negroes uni- 
vertsally believe that the sting is poisonous; but they never die of the wound; 
for, by opening the fish, and laying it to the part injured, it effeets a speedy 
cure. The slightness of the remedy proves the innocence of the wound. 

The Torpedo is an animal of (his kind, equally formidable and well known 
with the former; but (he manner of 
its operating, is to (Ins hour a invs- 
(ery to mankind. ’The body ol this 
lish is almost circular, and thicker ^ 

than others of (he rav kind ; the skm f 

is soft, smooth, ami of a yellowish 
cidour, marked, as all the kind, w'idi 

large annular spotii ; the eyes very ^ ^ 

small; the tail tapering to a point; 
and the weight of the fish from a 

quarter to fifteen pounds Redi (The Tor pi do.) 

found one twenty-four pounds vyeight. 

To all outward appearance, it is funiivshed with no extraordinary powers ; it has 
no muscles formed for particularly great exertions ; no internal conformation 
perceptibly diflering from the rest of its kind: yet such is that unaccountable 
polver it possesses, that, the instant it is toucbetl, it iiumlis not onU the hand 
and arm, but sometimes also the whole body. 'File shock received, by all ac- 
counts, most resembles the stroke of an electrical machine ; sudden, tingling, 


(The Tor pi do.) 


and painful. . . i i i 

Kempfer has very well described the effects of this aiiimars shock, tveaii- 
imir, who made several trials upon this animal, has at least convinced the world 
tint it is not necessarily, but by an effort, that the torpedo numbs the hand of 
liirn (hat touches it. He tried several times, and could easily tell when the fish 
intended the stroke, and when it was about to continue harmless. Always 


♦ The account of the venomous proper- It is piobablo that, by its great strength, it 
ties of this spine, as well as that it is sheil may bo able to inflict a painfully lacerated 
iumually, ap[H;ar« to be altogether fabulous, winiud. « 
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before tlie fish intended the stroke, it flattened tlio back, raised the head and the 
tail ; and then, by a violent contraction in the opposite direction, struck with 
its back against the pressing finger; and the body, which before was flat^ 
became humped and round."^ t * • i 

But we must not infer, as he has done, that the whole effect of this ammalV 
exertions arise from the greatness of the blow which the lingers receive at the 
instant they are struck, VVe will, with him, allow that the stroke is very powe^ 
fill, equal to that of a miisket-ball, since he will have it so ; but it is very well 
known, that a blow, though never so great on the points of the fingers, difbses> 
no mimbness over the whole body: such a blow might break the ends ol the 
fingers indeed, but would hardly numb the shoulder. Those blows that numb, 
must be applied immediately to some great and leading nerves, or to a large 
surface of the body ; a powerful stroke applied to the points of the fingers will 
be excessively painful indeed, but the numbness will not reach beyond the 
fingers themselves. We must, therefore, look for another cause producing the 
powerful effects wrought by the torpedo. 

The most probable solution seems to be that the shock proceeds from 
animal electricity, which this fish has some hidden power of storing up, aniJ 
producing on its most urgent occasions. The shocks are entirely similar; tlie 
duration of the pain is the same : but how the animal contrives to renew the 
charge, how it is prevented from evaporating it on contiguous objects, how it) 
is originally procured, tliese are dillicultics (hat time alone can elucidate .‘t’ 


^ The Tori’Edo. — O pplan goes so fiir as 
to say, that it whl benumb the astonished 
fisherman, even through the whole length of 
the hue and rod. 

The lieok’d Torpedo, ne’er foi'f^cls its art, 

Itut 60oti<iH struck bv^uis to play its inirt, 

At>d to the line applies il nwigie sides : 

W'lflumt delay the suhlile nuwi'r /glides 
Along the pliant lod, and sle tide v liciiis, 

Tlu'ii to the fisher’s Jiand us swill u-paiis: 

Amu/’d he slands; Ins hi nis ol'seiihe beiefl;, 

Down drops tlic idle rod ; Ins ])ie\ is lefi : 

Mot less beiuimb'd than it bad lelt the whole 
Uf tiost’s sesere»t beneath the urctu pole. 

Itiit great as its powers are when the tish is 
in vigour, they aie impaired as it declines iu 
strength, and totally cease when it expiies. 
They impait no noxious qualities to it as a 
food, being commonly eaten by the Fienth, 
wlio find it nioie hequently on their coast 
than we do on ours. (Tideii even affirms, that 
the meat of the Torpedo is of seivice to epi- 
leptic patients ; and that the sliock uf the 
living fish, ajiplied to the head, is efiicacious 
111 removing any pains in that part. 

f Gymnotos, oh Kukctkical Elil« — 
Baion Humboldt says : — The galvanic elec- 
tricity of the gyixiiiotub causes a sensation 
which can hardly be said to be specifically 
distinct fiom that whii'h is occasioned by the 
conductor of an electrical machine, a Leyden 
jar, or even the voltaic pile. Tlie same ob- 
servation has been made respecting^ the tor- 
])edo, or electric ray. In the gymnotus, 
however, the difference that does exist is the 
miiie striking m proportion as the shocks are 
greater. No man exposes himself lashly to 
the fiist discharges of a strong and highly 
iiiitated gynuiotus. If, by accident, a shock 
he icceived bcloie the lish is wounded oi tiled 


out by the pursuit, this shock is so painful, 
that it is impossible even to find an expres- 
sion to describe the nature of the sensation. 
I do not lemember to have ever experienced, 
fioin the discharge of a large-sued Leyden 
jar, a shock so dreadful as one which 1 
received on placing my feet on a gymnotuB 
which had just been diawn out of Ine water. 
I felt dining the rest of tlie day an acute pain 
in tlie knees, and in almost every joint of the 
body. A blow upon the stomach, a stone 
falling on the head, a violent electric explo- 
sion, piodiico instantly the same effect. Wu 
distinguish nothing when the whole nervous 
system is alKxted at once. To cxperienctt 
the diffi'ience believed to exist between tho 
sensations jiroduced by the voltaic pile and 
electneal fishes, the latter must be touched 
wlien they are reduced to a state of extreme 
weakness. In that case, we observe, that the 
electrical eels and torpedos cause twitchings 
of tire muscles {hubsitUus tendinuTn^, whick 
aie propagated along the arm, from the part 
resting on the electric organ up to the elbuv^ 
This trembling, which is not visible extex- 
ridlly, slightly resembles the very slight com- 
motions produced by our artificial electneal 
apparatuses. M. liayon, some time ago, waa 
stiuck with this diflerencu ; and the coiiinxm. 
peojile, to characteriae the nature of tjus 
extraoiclinary sensation, still confound, $o t» 
say, the cause with the efiect, and call the 
gyinnotus Ircmblador in the Spanish colo- 
nies, and ^ngut/le tretahlaute iu French 
Guiana. In fact, on touching these elec- 
trical fishes, w'e seem to feel at every shock a 
vibration, an internal trembling, which lasts 
for two or three seconds, and which is fol- 
lowed liy a ptunful iiuinbucbb. 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE LAMPREY AND ITS AFFINITIES. 

There is a species of the Lamprey served up as a great delicacy among the 
modern Romans, very difl'crent from ours.^ Whether theirs be the mureua of 


If the Rensatlon which is experienced on 
the contact of the electric cel he different 
from that which is prorlucerl by the voltaic 
pile or Leyden jar, it is, however, very analo- 
gous to the pain caused by applying zinc and 
silver to wounds on the back and on the 
hand. These wounds, whicli 1 have myself 
*»sde — one by means of the blistenng-fly, 
Tjjpd the other by a slight incision — have fur- 
fiiehed abundant and convincing proof of the 
relations which exist between the effect of 
electrical fishes, and that of the galvanic cur- 
rent established by the application of ditfeieut 
metals upon the luiman laxly. 

After having handled gynino^i for four 
flours consecutively, we felt, even till the m^xt 
morning, a pain in the joints of the extremi- 
ties, a debility in the muscles, and a general 
luteasiness, which was, without doubt, the 
consei^uence of a long and violent irritation 
of the whole nervous system. M. Van der 
Lott, surgeon at Ksseijuibo, has published in 
Holland a Memoir on the Medical Properties 
of the Electrical Eel. Mr. Jhuicroff assures 
ilfl, that at Demerara they oi’e employed fn 
the cure of paralytic subjects ; but in the 
Spanish colonies they know nothing of this 
property in the gymnotus. The ancients, 
however, made use of the galvanic electiicity 
«f the torpedo, according to Scribomus Lar- 
gus, in cases of headacli, megrims, and 
gout. And such is all we know respecting 
medical electricity among the Greeks and the 
savages of America. 

Persons most accustomed to electric shocks 
Biiiiport, with repijgnaiice, those given by a 
tor^^edo one foot four inches in length ; but 
the power of a gymnotus is ten times greater, 
as We have seen by its effect upon horses. It 
Oftdn happens, in taking young crocodiles of 
two or three feet in length, and little fishes 
ill the same net with gymnoli, that the fishes 
are found dead, and the cocodUe expiring. 
The Indians, in such cases, say that the 
ng crocodile had not time to tear the net, 
ause the gymnotus had paralyzed and put 
him hors du combat. These terrible fishes, 
^though carnivorous and of an aspect hideous 
as the serpent, are nevertheless in some mea- 
sure docile, and naturally of a peaceable dis- 
position. Much less active than our eels, they 
readily accustom themselves to their new 
prison ; they eat everything that is offered 


them, hut without manifesting a great vora- 
city. They do not discharge their violent 
shocks unless initated ; and then especially 
if tickled along the under part of the body, at 
the transparent part of the electric organs, 
at the pectoral fin, the lips, the eyes, and 
especially if the skin be touched near the 
gill-cover. All these parts seem to be the 
most sensible, for hero the skin is thinest 
and least loaded with fut. 

Fishes and reptiles which have never before 
felt the shocks ot a gymnotus, do not seem 
♦o be warned of their danger by |j|iy particular 
instinct. Although its form and size are 
rather imposing, a little tortoise which we 
put into the same tub approached it with 
tonfidence ; it wanted to hide itself under 
the eel's belly ; but scarcely had it touched 
it with the end of one of its feet, when it 
received a shock, too feeble, indeed, to kill it, 
hut strong enough to make it retire as far 
away us possible. From that moment thu 
toitoise would no longer remain in the vici- 
nity of the torpedo. And so, m all the pools 
01 streamlets which it inhalnts, one finds very 
few tishes of any other species. I’he gym- 
notus often kills without devouring its victim. 
It lUKtinctively regards as an enemy every- 
thing that approaches it. Like a cloud sur- 
charged with the electric fluid, ho comes 
upon the fish he tneaus to destroy j when at 
a short distance from it, he rests for a few 
sccoikIh, necessary, perhaps, to prepare the 
storm tliat is io burst, and then hurls his 
thunder against his devoted enernv. — H um- 

UOl.DT AND BoNPLANU. 

* Iff Anciknt Timks. — AVe believe that 
the ancients were unacquainted with this 
fish ; so far is certain, that which Dr. Arbuth- 
not, and other learned men render by the 
word lamprey, is a species unknown in our 
seas, being tlie Mura'na of Ovid, Pliny, and 
others, for which we want an English name. 
This fish, the Lupus (our basse), and the 
Myx'O (a .-ipecies of mullet), foimod that pride 
of Homan banquets, the T>'ipalinum,\i\} Called, 
according to Arbuthnot, from their being 
served up in a machine with three bottoms. 
The wordii Lampetra and Petromy on are 
but of modern date, invented from the nature 
ot the fish ; the first, a lambcndo petms^ the 
other from a Greek woid, signifying, on, the 
supposition, that they liclw oi suck the rocks. 
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(he aiirients, 1 will not proloncl to say ; but (here is nothing more certain than 
that oiir lamprey is not. The Roman lamprey agrees with the ancient fish in 
bein^ kept in ponds, and considered by the luxurious as a very great delicacy. 

The lamprey known among us is ddl'erently estimated, according lo' the 
season in which it is caught, or the place where it has been fed. Those that 
leave the sea to deposit their spawm in fresh waters are the best ; those that are 
entirely bred in our rivers, and that have never been at sea, are considered as 
much uil'erior to (he former. Those that arc taken in the months of March, 
April, or May, just upon their leaving the sea, are reckoned very good ; (liose 
that are caught after they have cast their spawn are found to be flabby and of 
little value. Those caught in several of the rivers in Ireland the people will imt 
venture to touch ; those of the English Severn are considered as the most deli- 
cafe of all other fish whatever. 

The lamprey much resembles an eel in its general appearance, but is of a 
lighter colour, and rather a 
clumsier make. It differs, 
however, in the month, 
which is round, and placed 
rather obliquely below tiie 
end of the nose. It more 
resembles the mouth of a 
leech than an eel ; and tlic 
animal has^a hole on the 
top of the head through 
which it spouts water, as in 
tlie cetaceous kind. There 
are seven holes on each 
side for respiration ; and the fins are formed rather b> a lenthening out of the 
skin than any set of bones or spines for that purpose. As the mouth is formed 
resembling that of a leech, so it has a property resem])Img that animal of stickl- 
ing close to and sucking any body it is applied to. It is extraordinary the power 
they have of adhering to stones ; which they do so firmly as not to be drawn off 
without some difficiuty. We are told of one that weighed but three pounds, 
and yet it stuck so firmly to a stone of twelve pounds, fliat it remained suspended 
at its mouth, from which it was separated with no small diflieiilty. This araa/.ing 
power of suction is supposed to arise from the animal’s exhausting the air within 
its body by the hole over the nose, while the mouth is closely fixed to (he object, 
and permits no air to enter. It would be easy to determine the weight this 
animal is thus able to sustain ; which will be equal to the weight of a column 
of air of equal diameter with the fish’s mouth. 

The adhesive quality in the lamprey may be in some measure increased by 
that slimy substance with which its body is all over smeared ; a substance that 
serves at once to keep it warm in its cold element, and also to keep its skin soft 
and pliant. 

Its usual time of leaving the sea, which it is annually seen to do in order to 
spawiit is about the beginning of spring ; and after a stay of a few mouths iit 
retimis again to the sea. Their preparation for spawning is peculiar; their 



• CoRDATED Eel.— This fish inhubits the 
West Indian seas; its whole length is about 
thirty-two inches, of which tlie process at 
the end of the tail measures twenty-two ; the 
body rich silvery ; flexible part belonging to 
the snout, brown; fins and caudal process, 
paler brown : the snout is connected to the 
back part of the head by a flexible, leathery 
doplicatuife, which permits it to bo extended 
so that the mouth points upwards, or to fall 
back so as to Imj received into a sort of case, 
fitnuod by the upper part of the head ; eyes 
close to each other, and with short columns 


of a clear chestnut brown, with a copp<*ry 
gloss : below the head on each side is a con- 
siderably compressed semicircular space, the 
fore-part of which is bounded by the gill- 
cover, which seems to consist of a moderately 
strong membrane ; the body gradually dimi- 
nishes as it apjiroaches the tail, which temii* 
nates in a process or string of enormous 
length, ending in a very fine point ; the j>ec- 
toral fins small, and situate behind the Ciivity 
on each side the lliorax ; the caudal fin has 
five spinous lays. — M acloc’k Naturai, Hia- 

TORY. 
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manner is to make holes in tlie pjravelly bottom of rivers ; mid on this occasion 
their sucking power is par- 
ticularly serviceable ; lor 
if they meet with a stone of 
consiaerable size, they will 
remove it and throw it out. 


Their young are produced CTIu N.UmI k» i )• 

fron4 eggs in the manner of 

flat lish ; the female remains near the place where they are excluded, and con- 
tiiines with them till they come forth. She is sometimes seen with lier whole 
lariiily placing about her; and after some time she conducis them in triumph 
back to the ocean, f 

'Hie best setison for lampreys is the months of March, April, and May ; and 
they are usually taken in nets with salmon, and sometimes in baskets *at tlie 
bottom of the river. Jt has been an old custom for the city of Gloucester^ 


annually to present the 1 ing with a lamprey pic ; and as the gift is made at 
Ohriatmas, it is not without great dillicuUy the corporation can procure the 
pioper quantity, though they give a guinea a piece for taking them. 

How nuich they were valued among the annents, or a lish bearing some 
resemblance to tliem, appears from all the classics that litive praised good 
living, or ridiculed gluttony. One .story we are told of this lish, with which 1 
will conclude its history. A senator ol Home, who.si' name does not deserve 
being transmitted to posterity, was famous for the delicacy of his lampreys. 
Tigeliiuis, Miinucius, and all the (ilebratcd epicures of Koine, were loud in bis 
praises: no man's fish had such a llavour, wa.^ si) nicely fed, or so exa<*lly 
pickled. Augustus, hearing so much of this nuiirs entertainments, desired to 
l>e his guest, and soon lound that fame had been just to liis merits ; the man 
bad indeed very fine lampreys, and of an exqiii*-ile flavour. The emperor was 
desirous of knowing the inctnod by wbicb he fed bis lisli to so fine a relish ; and 
the glutton, making no secret of Ins art, inlonned liim that tiis way was to throw 
into his ponds such of his slaves as had at any time displeased him. Augustus 
we are told, was not much pleased with his receipt, and instantly ordered all liig 
ponds to be filleil up. The story would Iiuve ciuled belter if lie had ordered the 
owner to be tlung hi also 


* NKniu) Eec. — Tlie head and mouth of 
this beuutilul species is i.mall, without bar- 
hk‘s : the eyes aie dear the upper hp, of a 
tdue and wliite colour : the teeth stand ajiait 
from each other, and those m fiont are the 
longest: the body is variegated with black 
and white spots, like network, and the dorsal 
fin extends the whole length of the back. 

This species is from two to three feet in 
length, and was found near the coast of Tian- 
quebar: but little is known of its natural 
history. 

f ScECiES. — There arc about nine species 
of lampreys known. The Lesser Lnmprey 
inhabits Europe, Japan, and the lakes of 
South America ; it measures from twelve to 
fifteen inches long: it ascends fiesh water 
rivers in the spring, luid after a tew months 
returns again to the sea. 

The lAtmpem is aUo an inhabitant of the 
European rivers, particnlaily the lais, near 
Oxford ; is from six to seven inches long. It 


conceals itself under stones, or in the mud, 
and does not lulhere to stones, like the othcis. 
The body is lound, and tapering at each end, 
and annulate; it is of a greenish colour above, 
yellowish at the sides, and white beneath ; 
the month is lobate, and without teeth; the 
fins are hardly a line broad ; the secoifd dor- 
sal fin IS linear ; the tad lanceolate, and shar^i 
at the end. 

I Lampreys — They are reckoned a great 
delicacy, either when potted or stewed, tmt 
are a Miiieituig food, as one of our moTiarehs 
fatally ex])erienced — Hemy l.’s death being 
occasioned by a too jileiitiful meal of tins 
fish. Jt appeals that, notwithstanding this 
accident, they continued in high esteem j for 
Henry JV granted protections to such ships 
as bumglit over lampieys lor the table of ins 
royal consult. Ills successoi issued out u 
wmrant to William ol Nantes for supplying 
him and bis aimy with lampreys, wheiesuevuc 
they happened to maich. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE STURGEON AND ITS VARIExlEA 


Till-: Stiir^^oon, with a form aj? torri}>lc and a body as large as llie shark, is ye 
as harmlosK as the hsh we liavt; k 

been just describing ; incapable ' ■ • . 

and unwilling to injure otluus, 
it flies from the srnalh'st fishes, 

The sturgeon in its general 

form rcsend,)les a fresh water 'T 

•1 mi • 1 (. 1 ho Still tjt'oii.) 

pjke. I he nose is long, tlie 


mouth is situated beneath, being small, and without jaw-lmnes or tcrtli. Ihit, 
though it is so harmless and ill provuhul for war, the body is formidable enough 
to appearance. Jl is long, penlagoual, and covered with hve rov\s of laig(‘, Ixuiv 
knobs, one row on the baek, and two on each side, and a number of tins to give 
it greater expedition. Ot tins hsh there are three kinds * the C/ommon Stur- 
geon, the Caviare Sturgeon, and the Huso or Isinglass fish.^ Idle first has eleven 
knobs or scab's on the back; the second has fifteen ; and the latter thirteen on 
the back and forty-lhrec on the tail. These diflercnees see m slight to us wlu> 
ordy eonsidor the animal’s form ; but those who consider its uses find the dis- 
finetion of considerabh' importance. The first is the sturgeon, the flesh of 
^vhuh is sent pickled inlo all parts of l^.iiiro}'e. The sei'oiid is the fish from tlu' 
roe of which that noted delicacy called caviare is made; and the third, beside .s 
supplying the caviare, furnishes also tlie valuable commodity of isinglass. They 
all grow to a very great size; and some of them have been found above eigln 
teen feet long. 

Theio is not a country in Euro])e but what this fish visits at dilfiTcnt seasons ; 
it anuually^ascends the laigesl rivi'rs to spawn, and projiagates in an amazing 
number. The inhabitants along the banks of the Ih), the Danube, and the 
Wolga, make great tirofit yearly of its im ursions up the stn^am, and have their 
nets prepared for its recejitioii.t The stmgeon also is brought daily to the 
markets of Pome and VTuicc, and they are known to abound in the Mediter- 
ranean sea. Yet those fish that keej> entirely either in salt or fresh water are 
but comparatively small. When the sturgeon enjoys the vicissitude of lies li 
and salt water, it is then that it grows to an enormous size, so as almost to rival 
even the whale in magnitude. 


Nor are we vvithout frequent visits from this much esteemed fish in England. 
It is often accidentally taken in our rivers in salmon-nets iiarticularly m those 
parks that are not far leniotc from the sea. ’The hugest w e have heard of caimht 
HI Great Jiritain, was a fisli taken in the Esk, where they arc most frequently 
found, which weighed four hundred and sixty pounds. An enormous size to 
those who have only seen our fresh-vvaier lishes ! I 

As the sturgeon is a harmless fish, and no way voracious, it is never caught 


• Five species of sturgeon are now known. 
Tlie two additional inhabit the Caspian Sea. 

t In Amekica, Stuigeons aie found in 
vast abundance in the Aineiicaii Rivers in 
Nay, June, and July, paiticuhuly in those of 
\ijgiina, where they are in such wmititudes, 
that Six hundred have heen taken in two 
M'llh no moie tioubie than putting dtwn 


a pole with a hook at the end, to the bottom, 
and drawing it ii]) again, on perceiving that 
it nibbed against a fish. 

J In Enolanj), these fish are by no means 
.ihundanl on lau coast ; when any are caught, 
they aie goneinlly forwaided to llie Royal 
tiible. 
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by a. bait ia tlie ordinary manner of fishing, but always in nels. Fiotn (lie do- 
Hcription given above of its mouth, it is not lo be supposed (liat flio blurgcoH 
would .svvallow any hook capable of lioMing so large a bulk and so strong a 
KvviinnuT. In fact, it nev«ir attempts to -seizt‘ any of the finny tribe, but lives by 
rooting at the bottom of the sea, where it makes insechs and sea-planis its whole 
subsistence. From this quality of floundering at the bottom it lias received its 
name; which comes from the German verb atovren^ signifying to wallow in thi^ 
mink Fhat it lives upon no large animals is obvious to all those who cut il 
(♦pen, wln^re nothing is found in its stomach but a kind of slimy snhstanre, 
which has induced some to think il lives only upon water and air. From hence, 
there is a German proverb, winch is applied to a man extremely teinperatr , 
when tln^y fwiy he is as moderate as a sturgeon. 

As the sturgeon is so temperate in its ajipetites, so is it also eiinally timid in 
its nature. ^Jdicrc would be scan e any method of taking it, did not its nalmal 
desire of jiropagation induce it to im nr so grt‘at a variety of dangi rs. Flic 
smallest lish is alon“ sutlicienl to tiTrify a shoal of sfurgeonH ; for, being un 
fnrnislicd with any wc ajx n ot‘ di'fc m e, thc\ aie ubligixl to trust to lliiir svMft 
fUiss and tlieir caution for secainty. lake all animals that do not make war upon 
others, sturgeons li\ m socj(d\ among tlawnselves; r.ither fur the purposes of 
pleasure, than from any power of mutual protection. Gesner evtm asserts, (hat 
iliey are delighted wdlli sounds of various kinds; and that he has seen them 
shoal (ogi ther, at the notes of a tnnnpid. 

The usual time, as was said before, for the sturgeon to come np ^i^ors to de- 
posit its spawn, is about the Ixiginning of summer, when the fishermen of ail 
great rivers make a regidar pn^paiatiou lor its reception. At Fillau jiartieularl) , 
(lu; shores are formed into districts, and allotlevl to comi)anies of tishermen, 
some of w'hieli are rcntiid for about three Imndnnl jiounds a year. 'Fhe nets in 
which tlie sturgeon is caught, are made of small cord, and placed across the 
mouth of the river; but ui such a inaniKT that, whether the tide ebbs or flows, 
the poiK’h of the net goes with the stn am. The sturgeon thus caught, while 
in the water, is one of the strongt st Iksl es that swims, and often bn aks the net 
to jiieces that incloses it; lint the inslant it is raised with its head ab.ovo water, 
all its activity ( cases; it is then a lifeh .s, ;-i)iritIess him)), and suifers itself to be 
tamely (bagged on shore, it has be< n tonnd fundent, however, to draw' it (o 
shoie gently ; for, if (‘xcitf d by any iimiect'ssju'y violence, it has been found lo 
break tlu^ tishermen's legs with a blow of its tail. The mo.'d experienced 
fishers, therefore, when they have drawn it to the brink, keep the he.Kl stdl ele- 
vated, whuh prevents its doing any misi hief with llie hinder part of the body ; 
others, by a nooze, fasten the bead and the tail together ; and thus without im- 
mediately disjiatchmg it, bring it to the market, if there be one near; or keep 
it till their number is completed for exportation, 

'I'he flesh (;f this animal pickled is very well known at all (he tables ofFnrope ; 
and is even more prized in Knglaiid than in any of the countries wheie it is 
usually caught 

A very great trade is carried on wuth the roe of the sturgeon, prest^rved in a 
particular manner, and called Caviare: it is made from the roe of all kinds pf 
sturgeon, but particularly fhe second. This is much more in request in other 
countries of Europe than with ns."^ 

Huso or Isinglass Fish furnishes a valnalile eommodit}. This fish is 
caught in great quantities in the Danube, from the months of (October to Janu- 
ary : it is seldom under lifty pounds weight, and often above four hundred : its 
flesh is soft, glutinous and flabby ; Imt it is sometimes salted, wliich makes it 
better tasted, and then it turns red like salmon. It is for the cominodity it 
furnishes that it is chiefly taken. Isinglass is of a whitish substance, inclining 
to yellow' ; done up into rolls, and so exported for use. It is very well known as 

♦ Caviark, — This article is made of the The bcht is said to be made of those of the 
roes ofthis, uud also of all ibe other soils of Steilet, a small species frequent iiv the Yack 
aturgeoos, diied, salted and packed up close, and Volga. 
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servirenblc not only in rnedirjiie, but many nrts. TImh arficb' is principally 
him sbe I IVom Rnssui, where they j»re pare real quantities surprisingly cheap."* 


CHAP. VI. 


ANOMALOUS CARTILAGINOUS FISHES. 

Of all others, the rartllagincnis class seems to abound with tin* greatest variety 
ot ill lorrneil animals, ami, it |>hilosnphy could allow the expression, we might 
say, that the cartilnginous i lass was th<* class of monsters : in fact, it exhibits a 
variety of shaj)eh;s3 beings, tin; deviations of which from the usual foiin of 
fisht's are boyoiul the power of 
words to describe, and scarcely 
of the pencil to draw. Jn tins 
class we have the Pipe Fish, 
that almost tapers to a thn ad, 
and tlie Sun Fish, that has tin 
ap[>earance of a bulky bead, but 
the body rut off in the middle : 
the Hippocampus, with a he,ul 
somewhat like that of a horse, 
and the Water Bat, whose head 
can scarcely be disting ui‘i lied 
from the bony. In this class wi; 
find the Fishing lAog, which 
Irorn its defornutv some have (‘^potted Tn.ul KK!..)t 

called the Sea Devil, the (^diirrta'ra, fin* laimp l^^ish, the Sea Pornipiue, and the 
Sea-Snail. Of all these' the lu.stoiy is but little known; ainl naturalists supply 
the place with descrijition Z 

* IsjNGi.Ass. — Tins article is prepand uve tound ; they have a black ])upil, and the 
from various othei fishes, hut priULipaU) lu*in ms is jelUiw, sloped with biuwii. 
the White Dolphin, or Helliga of North Anie- This fisli is jellow on the sides and hack ; 
riea. This well-known substance is made brown on the helly ; and the body and fiiiH 
fiom the sound or air bladder. are varied with stripes and s])ots of brown 

f Tuk SeoTTicn Toau Fish — T he Iiead colom, of different shaj>«*a ; the stripes are 
is .small; the lower jaw protrudes beyond the broad in some pints, in others only strokes ; 
upper, both furnished with veiy small teeth, some have white, spots, otheis brown edged 
like a file ; in the muhile there i.s a small with white. The j>t*doral and ventral 
cartilage, which serves instead of a tongue ; give this animal the look of a quadruped, 
tin; lips, and indeed many otlier p.aits of the hut the other fins show it to be a fish. It 
body, send out barbies Tlie body is late- lias no lateral line, any more than the rest of 
rally compressed, and armed with ciooked the genus Tlie skin on the helly is thin, 
spines: theheiul and back are bro.ul in fiont, and mdy fastened to the flesh here and there 
Init go tnjiermg towauls the tail ; tlie belly is by little bandages. 

thick, and swelling out. From the ujtper Tins fish is lound in Brazil and China ; it 
hp slioots out an elastic barbie, at the end of geneially keeps at the hottorn of the water 
which are two long fleshy substances, which among sea-weed or between stones, and 
.^eeni as if formed for holding prey ; behind grows to the length of nine or ten inch^. — 
this haible is another fleshy ray, and stronger ; JMaci.oc’s Natuual Histoiiv. 
and between that and the dorsal fin another J Tuk TaLKscopn Fisii. — The whole body 
«tiU thicker; both aie fastened to the hack of this fish, and the ground colour of the fins, 
by a sUm; these instiuments help this are of a beautiful red, darker towards the 
clumsy, blow swimming animal in c.itchiiig back, and lighter towards the belly ; the mera- 
its prey. The *ycs aie near the mouth; they biaiiei» of the fins are almost white and the 
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TJie Sun Fish sometimes grows to a very large size ; one taken near Ply- 
mouth was five hundred weight. In Torm it resembles a bream, or some deej> 
fish cut off in the middle : the mouth is very small, and contains in each jaw 
two broad tcetli, with sharp edges ; the colour of the back is dusky and dappled, 
and the belly is of a silvery white. When boiled, it has been observed tt) turn 
to a glutinous jelly, and would most probably serve for all the purposes of isin- 
glass, were it found in sufficient plenty. 

1'he b'ishing Frog in shape very much resembles a tadpole or young frog, 
but then a tadpole of enormous size, for it grows to above five feet long, and its 
mouth is sometimes a yard wide. Nothing can exceed its deformity. The head 
is much bigger than the whole body; the under jaw projects beyond the upper, 
and both are armed w ith rows of slender, sharp teeth : the palate and the tongue 
are furnished with teeth in like manner; the eyes are placed on the top of the 
head, and are encompassed with prickles; iinmediately above the nose are two 
long beards or filaments, small in the beginning, but thicker in the end, and 
round: these, as it is said, answer a very singular purpose; for, being made 
somewhat resembling a fishing-line, it is asserted that the animal converts them 
to the purposes of fishing. \\ ith these exti nded, as Pliny asserts, the fishing 
frog hides in muddy vvaters, ami leaves nothing but the beards to be seen. The 
curiosity of the smaller lish linngs them to view these filaments, and their 
hunger induces tliem to seize the bait; upon wdiicli the animal in ambush 
instantly draws in its filaments, with the little fish that had taken the bait, and 
devours it without mercy. 

1'he Lump Fish is trilling in size, compared to the former. If flung into a 
pail of water, it will stick so dose 
to (he hoitorn that, on taking the 
iish by the tail, one may hit up 
pail and all, though it hold several 
gallons of water. Great numbers 
of these fish aie found along the 
coasts of (ircenland in tin' begin 
niiig of sinnrner, where they resort 
to spawn. Their ro(‘ is remarkably 
I'ug(*, and the Greenlanders boil it 
to a pulp fi>*' eating, d hey arc 
extrt mely fid,, but not admired in 
Fngland, being both llabby and insipid. 

The. Sea Snail takes its name from the soft and unctuous texture of its body^ 
resembling the snail upon land It is almost transparent, and soon dissolve*! 
a d melts away. It i.s but a little animal, being not above five inches long. It 
is taken in England at the mouths of rivers, four or five miles distant from tlie 
h» a 

The body of (he Pipe Fish, in the thickest part, is not thicker than a swan- 
quill, while it is above sixten inches long, lids is angular, but the angles being 
not very sharp, they are not discernible until the fish is dried. Its general 
colour is ail olive brown, marked with numbers of bluish lines, pointing from 
the back to the belly. It is viviparous ; for, on crushing one that was just 

red rays shiiiiug through them have a very 
fine effect: the three white points of the tail 
form, to the idea, a trident or a tulip; the 
head is short, but large ; the mouth isamoll ; 
and the nostrils single: the pupil of the eye 
IS black ; the iris yellow; the back is round ; 
the lateral line nearer the hack than the head : 
the scales are large, and the rays of the fiira 
ramified. This beautiful fish is found in tho 
flesh waters of China, and is supposed to be 
'I vaiiety of the gold fish. 

MaCLOC's NaTUUAL JllSTOKY. 






(Thu Lump Fish.) 
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takenjuindreds of very minute 
young ones were observed to 
crawl about.^ 

The llippocannptis, which, 
from the form of its head, some 
call the Sea Horse, never ex- 
ceeds nine inches in length. It 
is about as thick as a man’s 
thumb, and the body is said, (The Pipe Flsli.) 

while alive, U) have hair on the 

tore part, which falls off when it is dead. The STiout is a sort of a tube with a 
hole at the bottom, to which there is a cover, which the animal can open and 
shut at pleasure. Behind the, eyes there arc two tins, which look like cars; and 
above them are two holes whi(di serve for respiration. The whole body seems 
to be composed of cartilaginous rings, on the intermediate memhranes of which 
several small prickles are placed. It is found in the Mediterranean, and also 
in the Western 0(‘ean ; and, upon the whole, more resem])lcs a great cater 
pillar than a fish. The aTieients considered! it as extremely venomous, probably 
induced by its peculiar figure. 

From tluise harmless animals, covered with a slight <‘oat of mail, we may pro- 
ceed to others, more thich- 
Iv dolendi d, and more for 
rnidably armed, whose ex- 
act station in the scale of 
fishes IS not yet ascer- 
tained. 

In I he tirsl of this tribe 
we ma} ])lace the Sea Orb, 
wliM'h is almost round, has 
(Th« Riband FiwliOt mouth like a frog, and is 

from seven inches to two 




* The Tobacco-Pipe Fish — The species 
is knowu in the seas ot boOi Indies and at 
Hrazd. The head is very long, quadrangular, 
and adorned with rays; the apeitiiro of* the 
oiouth is wide, and in an oblique dnection ; 
the lower jaw is somewhat longer than the 
Hpper ; the teeth are small ; the tongue 
vuovable ; the uostnls double, and near the 
«yes, which are large, with a black pupd and 
^livery iris; the body is devoid ui visilde 
scales, flat in the fiont part, and rounded 
towards tlie tail : the lateral line has a 
straight direction : the anus is much nearer 
the tail-fin than the head ; the belly long ; 
the fins short ; the rays mostly four-branched. 
This fish is brown, sjiotted with blue on the 
bock ; the sides and belly silvery ; the fins are 
red. 

It grows three or four feet long, living on 
small fry and lobsters; it is very plentiful, 
but lean, therefore only eaten by the poor. — 

MaCUOo’s NaTURAI. IllSTORY. 

t The Kibat^u Fish. — The head of this 
fish is broadest at top, the mouth large, and 
opening obliquely; the under jaw is the 
longest, and both are armed with sharp teeth, 
one row in the upper, and two in the lower : 
the tongue is tlun, broad, and rough : the 
eyes aie laige, standing at the toi» of tlic 


head; the pupil is black? tlie iris silver, 
mixed with blue; there is a lound hole in 
the inner edge* of each eye ; the aperture of 
the gills IS wide; the covert single; before 
each npeiture aie five minute holes, and 
several of the same kind near the eye; they 
piobably seciete a viscous or slimy mattei. 
This fish has an extremely slender and tajier- 
iug shape ; the htnly being twelve inches in 
length, and scaicely one in thickness; it is 
of a silveiy colour, and semi-transparent. 
The pectoral fins are small ; and their rays so 
slender that they are almost impeiceptible. 
About an inch behind the head rises the 
dorsal fin, which is continued till it joins the 
tail, where it meets the anal fin, which begins 
80 near the throat, that the anvis is situated 
immediately below the angle of the lower 
jaw. The fins display a great brilliancy of 
colour, being of a most beautiful red, with 
five spots of a deeper or brighter cast placed 
on each side of the body ; the tail is wedge- 
shaped : the head is of a silver colour, min- 
gled with red ; the back is grey ; and tlie 
Bides and belly silvery. 

This fish is found in the MediteiTanean ; 
it is sold in the markets of Rome, but its. 
flesh is of an indifferent quality, and very 
leeu. It lb mostly used for bait. It lives on 
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Tcct Ion|]^. Like (he porcupine, from whence it sometimes takes i(s name, In'iiig 
nlso called the Sea Porcupine, it is covered over with lon^ Unvrns, or prickles, 
winch point on every side ; and, when the animal is enra<jed, it can blow up its 
hofjy as round as a bladder. Oi‘ this extraordinary creature there are nmny 
kinds: some threateninj? only with spines, as the Sea Hedgehog; others de- 
fended with a bony helmet (hat covers the head, as the Ostracion; others with 
a coat of mail from the head to the tail, where it terminates in a point, as the 
(H'utnsciis ; and others still armed otlensively and defensively with bones and 
spines, as flio Shield Oib. 

or the'.e, scarce one is without its peculiar weapon of offence. The centriscus 

wounds with its spine ; the 
ostracion jinisons with its 
venom ; the orb is impreg- 
nable, and is absolutely 
poisonous, if eaten. In- 
deed, their figure is not 
such as would tempt one 
to make the experiment ; 

(Tiu Fou.-r>< (i Lo.-icii.)* natives of those 

countries whore they are 

^oiind are careful to inform foreigners of their danger: yet a certain sailor 
.it the Cape of (biod llojie, not believing what the Dutch told him concerning 
rheir venom, w.is resolved to make the experiment, and break through a preju- 
dice which he supposinl v\<is fouiuh d on the animars deformity. He tried and 
ate one ; but his lashness cost him his life ; he instantly fell sick, and died a few 
days after. 

'Diesis fright fill animals are of different sizes; some not bigger than a football, 
and others as large as a bushel. They almost all flatten and erect their spines 
at pleasure, and increase the terrois of their appearance in proportion to the 
approach of danger. At first th(‘v seem more inolfensive ; their boify oblong, 
with all their wr ajions pointing towards the tail ; but upon being provoked or 
alarmed, the body that before seemed small, .-.wells to the view, the animal visibly 
grows rounder and larger, and all its piiekJes .stand upright, and threaten the 
invader on every side. Tlie Anicr/cans often amuse themselves with the barren 
pleasure ofeatehing these frightful creatures by u line and hook baited with a 

young ciabs and other small shell-fish. It pupil is scon above the surf.ice, iiielo.sed in a 
haunts nunshy jdacos lu’.u the sboies, and black ins : as the coiner is (Mjually hiimnous 
may be caught with a line baited witli a .11 the internal ])art, the pnpd la seen double, 
vvuiin or llic shell of a small crab. — M ac^oc's The gill coveits aie suiootli and slijipery ; the 
Naiuual lliSTOiiY. body upvvaids is broader than it is thick; but 

it takes a rounded fouri towaids the tail ; the 
Tile Four-eyed Loach — The head of sides are omameuted witli five longitudinal 
this species is luoarler than high, and the daik-hiown stupes; they run qinto to the 
forehead shortened; tlie loAver jaw is the tail, wheie tlie two outermost are connectexl 
longest, and it leuglheiis downwaids, not m by a ti.uisveise stripe, and the three middle- 
front, like other fisli. Both jaws, as well as most by another: the lateral lino is scarcely 
(ho palate and tongue, are armed with teeth; visible; the anus is nearer to the tail (ban to 
the barbies arise fiom the corners or extre- the head; (he doisal fin is small, and near 
^ mities of the upper Up: the nostnls aie the tail. All the fins, except the ventrals, 
single, and near the mouth : the eyes aie very are coveied mostly with small scales; on the 
remarkable ; each containing two parts, or a body, the scales are larger. It is viviparous, 
double pupil, which has caused them to be like the wrhale, and produces its young ahvo. 
called four eyes: the cavity of the eyes difieis This singular fish is found m the rivers of 
from other fish ; this cavity is not a cylinder, Surinam. It multiplies fast, and is esteemed 
as in other animals, but a part of one only ; by the inhabitants as good food : it grows 
on each side, at the top of the head, them is from six to ten inches in length, 
an arched, thin bone advancing towards the Of the loach kind of fish there are eleven 
skull : these bones face each other with their diffeiont s]»ecie 3 : we have inserted the above 
concave surfaces; the eye is cylindiical, and as being the most cuuous. — Macloc’s Na- 
is fixed in this cavity, but rises above it: the tural History. 
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piece of sea crab. The animn) 
approaches tlie bait with its 
s|[>ines flattened ; — but when 
hooked and stopped by the line^ 
strai^t all its spines are erect- 
ed; the whole body being armed 
in such a manner at all points, 
that it is impossible to lay hold 
of it op any part. For tfiis rea- 
son it is dragged' to some dis- 
tance from the water, and there 
it quickly expires. In the mid- 
dle of the belly of all these 
there is a sort of bag or bladder 
filled with air, and by the inlla- 
tion of which the animal swells (Tiie Flying Scoipiou.)* 

itself in the manner already nientinned. 

In describing the deformed animals of this class^ one is sometimes at a loss 

whether it he a fish or an 
insect that lies before him. 
I'hus the hippocampus and 
the pipe-iish bear a strong 
resemblance to the cater- 
pillar and the worm, while 
the lesser orb bears some 
likeness to the class of sea 
eggs to be described after, 
1 v\ ill conclude this account 
of cartilaginous iishes with 
the description of an ani- 
mal, which 1 would scarcely 



(The Sea Scoij)ion.)f 



• Tub Fj.yiNQ ScoapioN. — The head of 
this fish 18 truncated, broad in front, com- 
pressed at the sides, furnished with pretty 
large spines and fringed bar))les ; the longest 
of these are over the eyes, anti the brt>adest 
near the corners of the mouth. There me 
several brown stripes on the body and head, 
with yellow and white streaks alternately 
shining between : the mouth is large ; the 
jaws of equal length, and armed with a gieat 
number of little, sharp teeth : the tongue is 
loose, thin, and pointed at the end ; the hjis 
are movable also; the upper lip is composed 
of two bones, which form a luirow in the 
middle where they join : the nostrils are 
single, and lie midway between the mouth 
and eyes : the eyes have a black pupil, and a 
white iris, with blue and black rays : the gill 
covert terminates in a shaip angle, and is 
furnished with very minute scales ; the aper- 
ture is wide, and the branchial merabnuie is 
in great part naked. The scales on the body 
aje small, and fie one over the other, like 
tiles on a house. The lateral line consists of 
little risings and white points : the rays of 
the pectoral fins are simple, and the meui- 
brane has a violet ground, with while dots; 
these large fins probably enable the fish to 
dart out of the water when pursued by an 
enemy. The first twelve rays of the doisal 


fin aie spiny, spotted brown and yellow, 
united below by a daik-browii mem Inane, 
and a liberty above ; the last twelve rays, as 
well as those of the anal and tail fins, a»c 
divided at the ends, and spotted black and 
yellow. Tlie ventral fins are violet, with 
white dots : the first lay is haid. — Macloc’s 
Natural History. 

j- The Sea Scorpion. — The mouth of this 
curious fish is wide, but without teeth ; the 
head is flattish in the middle, but over each 
eye there apjiears a serrated ridge rising fiom 
it: the gills on each side have sharp, horny 
spills on then edges, tending backwards, by 
which it derives its bitter name : the body is 
almost as wide as it is deep, and the under 
side is of a silverish colour, tinged with red : 
the ujjper side is of a dusky brown, spnnkled 
with small black spots, with some large clouds 
of black. It has a lateral line from head to 
tad, and also two fins on the back, one on tlie 
belly behind the vent, and tail-fin : two nanow 
fins, or feelers, aie placed under the fore part 
of the belly, of a whitish colour, each having 
only three spines. 

The fish is fiaiiid in the Mediterranean 
sea, and in several parts of the ocean : it 
keeps near tlie shoies, and lies concealed 
among sea-weed, to piey on small stiayed 
fishes. — Macloc’s Natural IIisiory. 
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rail a iisli, hnt tliat l^^atlier Lal)at dignifios it with the naiiie. liulecd, this class 
Icenis witli such a miinher of odd-shaped amnials, that one Is t)rom)>ted to rank 
ev('r\ thing ('vtraordniary of the tinny species among the number; but, besides 
La])af sa>s its l>ones are cartilaginous, and tiiat inaj' entitle it to a place here 
The animal 1 mean is the (Jalley Fish,"^ winch Linnmus degrades into the 

insiM't tribe, under the title 
of the IMednsa, but which I 
choose to place in this tribe 
from its liabits, that are 
somewhat similar. To the 
eye of an unmindful spec- 
tator, this tish seems a trans- 
parent bubble svviinmnig on 
the snrlaee of the sea, oi 
like a bladder variously and 
be;iiitifnll\ painted v\ith vi- 
vid colours, where red and 
violer [iredonnnate, as vari- 
ously opposed to the beams of (he Min. It IS, liowevrr, an actual lish ; (he 
liody ol wiiicli IS cornpOM'd of <aitilai;es, and a very thin skin iiiled with an, 
whieh thus keeps the animal Hoating un (lu‘ Mirface, as the waves and the winds 
)ia)ipen to drive. Sometimes it is seen thrown on tlie shore hv one wave, and 
again washed back into (he Svm bv another. Ih^rsons who happen to be walking 
along tlie shore oftim Inqiptm to tread iqion these animals; and the bursting of 
thiii body yields a n porl hke that w ln n one treads upon the swim of a lish. It 
has toght broad let t vvith which it swims, or winch it expands to catch the air as 
Willi a sail. It fastens itself to whatevi'r it meets by means of its legs, which 
have Jin* adln^sive (piality. \\ hethcr they move when on shore Jjabnl could 
mwer perceive, though he did (vervlhing to make (hem stir; lie only saw tliat 
it strongly^ adhered to vvhatevei sub,tanees he applied to it. It n vi tv ('onimori 
in America, and grows to (In* size of a goose-egg, or .somewhat nioK^. Jt is 
fuupetually sei n floating , and noefVorls 
tliat .ire used to hurt it can sink it to 
lie bottom. All that appeals aboii 
water is a liladder, clear and transp^i cut 
as glass, and shining with the ni<»st 
beautiful colours of the rainbow^, Jie- 
neath, in the water, a.e fcwir of (he feet 
already mentioned that serve as oars, 
while the other four are evpanded 
above to sail vvith. Hut what i,#niost 

* ( Aimmonly culled the Sea Bkibliei. 

■j- Tiik iloUNiO) Sii.uuK — The lieud of 
ihn>. fish IS hiu.ul, flat, and thm ; and the 
hoHis, winch occupy the place of eyes lu 
other species, aie .iiuicd witli shoit, cuH'ked 
.spines, like teeth, and are piohably weapons 
<)i‘ defence ; the eyes lu- on each side of the 
head near the mouth : the liead and htnly 
aie entnely covered with a skin lesemhling 
leather; and the tail tin slightly forked. 

Tins fish is of a veiy daik gieeii colour; 
the sides are somewhat lighter. Another 
leinaikahle pecuhaiity in this fish is the dor- 
Bdl tin: it lb close t.o the head ; and its fiont 
ray is long, stiff, dented hke the horns, and 
is probably 4a instrument of defeuco also : 
the belly is shoit and thick; and tlie lateial 
hue goes meandering along the middle of the 
body, and puts out branchtis each way. This 
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species grow's to a considerable size ; its flesH 
IS eatatiie, but not much soiigtit .itlcr. It is 
hmiid near the shoies of .Vsi.i and Suiiiikm. 

One of ihese tishes, caught a< Surinam, on 
evaminatioii, was observed to have its mouth 
filled with yelUnv eggs, m none, oi which, 
however, could be found a fish completely 
foirned; fiom whidi it ir, concluded that the 
siluie, to delend hei eggs fiom the voiacious 
tubes, hatches them iiistinctivoly in Irer 
mouth. Hut she is supposed, at timt'S, to 
emit them from her mouth, when in scaich 
ol food o iqipease hei appetite, and when 
satisfied, to take them into her mouth again 
Of tht siliiu' tribe, theie aie upwaids of 
thirty dif'eieut species, 

X The OcTTi.E-KisH is one of the. most 
curious creatiucs itf “ the watery kingdom 
it jLS pojmlaily termed a fish, tliough it is, in 
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remarkable in tliis extraordinary creature, is the violent pun^jfcncy of the slimy 
substance with which its lejrs are smeared. If the smallest quantity but touch 
the skin, sii caustic is its quality that it burns it like hot oil dropped on the part 
affected. Tlie pain is worst in the heat of the day, but ceases in the cool of the 


fact, a worm, belonging to the Older teimed 
Mollusca {^Molluscus^ hoft), from the boc’y 
being of a pulpy hiibstance and having no 
skeleton. It differs in many respects liom 
otlier animals of its class, particulaily with 
legaid to its internal structuie, the peifect 
lonnation of the viscera, eyes, and even oi- 
gaus of hearing. Moreover, it has “ three 
hearts, two of which are placed at the root of 
the two bianchiaj (or gills) j they receive the 
blood fioin tlie body, rind piopel it into the 
branchias. The retuiniiig veins open into the 
middle heait, from which the aorta pioceeds.” 

Oi Cuttle-fish there are several sjiecies. 
That repieseuted in the annexed Cut is the 
common or officinal Cuttle-fish (Septa offiei- 
nnlis^ Liii.) It consists of a soft, pulpy body, 
with piocesses or arms, which are furnished 
with small holes or suckers, by meiuis of 
which the auimal fixes itself in the manner 
of cupping-glasKes These holes increase 
with the age of the animal ; and m some 
species amount to upwards of one thousand. 
The aims are often torn or nipped off by 
shell 01 other fishes, but the animal has the 
power of .speedily rejiroducing the limbs By 
means of the suckeis the cuttle-fish usually 
effects its locomotion. “ It swims at freedom 
in the bosom of the sea, moving by sudden 
and inegulai jerks, the body being iieaily 
m a peijiendiculai position, and the liead 
di'ected downwards and backwauls. Some 
sjiecies have a fleshy, muscular fin on each 
side, by aid of which they acconqdish these 
npjiarently inconvenient motions ; but, at 
e.isf, an equal number of them are fiiiless, 
and yet can swim with perhaps little less 
agility. Lamarck, indeed, denies this, and 
says that these can only tiail themselves 
along the bottom by means of the suckeis. 
Tills is probably their usual mode of proceed- 
ing; that it 18 not their only one, we have 
the positive affirmation of other observers.” 
Sei viceable as these arms undoubtedly are to 
the cuttle-fish, Blumenhach thinks it ques- 
tionable whether they can be considereil as 
organs of touch, in the more hinited sense to 
whicli he has confined that teirn. 

The jaws oi the cuttle-fish, it should be 
ohseived, are fixed in the body because there 
IS no head to which they can be articulated. 
They are of horny substance, and resemble 
tlie bill of a parrot. They are in the centre 
of the under part of the body, surrounded by 
the arms. By means of these parts, the 
shell-fish which are taken for food, are com- 
pletely tiiturated. 

VVe now come to the most peculiar paits of 
the stnictuie of the cuttle-fish, viz, the ear and 


eye, inasmuch as it is the only animal of its 
class, in which aii\ thing has hitheito het'ii 
discovered at all like an organ of heating, 
oi that has been shown to possess true eyes. 
The ears consist of two oval cavities, in the 
caitilaginoiis ring, to winch the large aims of 
the animal are affixed. In each of these is a 
small hag, contain mg a bony substance, and 
receiving the leirnination ot the neives, like 
those of the ve.stilmlum (or cavity in the bone 
of the eai) in fishes. The natuie of tlie eyes 
cannot be disputed. They resemble, on the 
whole, those of red-blooded animals, paiti- 
culaily fishes; they aie at least incompaiably 
more like them than the eyes of any known 
insects; yet they me dislinguished by seveial 
extraordniciry ju'cuharilies. The fioiit of the 
eye-ball is coveied with a loose membrane 
instead of a cornea; the ms is composed ol a 
film substance ; and a process pi ejects fiom 
the upper maigin ol the pupil, which gives 
that memlirane a semilunai foim The 
exteiior coat oi hall is leinaikably stiong, so 
as to seem almost calcaieous, and is, when 
taken out, of u biiUiaut pearl coloui ; it is 
worn in some ])arts ot Italy, and in* the (-Jn*- 
cian islands by w'ay of aitificial peail in neik- 
laces. 

Next we may notice the curious provision 
by which the cuUle-fish is enabled to elude 
the puisuit of its enemies in the “ vasty 
deep ” This consists ol a black, inky fliud 
(enoneously supposed to be the bde), which 
IS contained in a bag beneath the body. The 
lJuid itself IS thick, but miscible With water 
to such a degree, that a veiy small quantity 
will colour a vast hulk of watei. Thus, the 
compaiatively small cuttle-fish may darken 
the element about the acute eye of the whale. 
What omniscience is displayed in this Single 
piovi.sion, as well as in the faculty possessed 
by tlie cuttle-fish of reproducing its mutilated 
aims! All Nature beams with such benefi- 
cence, and abounds with such instances oi 
divine love for every creature, however hum- 
ble : iu observing these provisions, how often 
aie we reminded of the benefits conferred by 
the same omniscience upon our own species. 
It IS tlius, by the investigation of natural 
history, that we are led to the contemplation 
of the sublimest subjects ; thus that man 
with God himself holds converse. 

The “ bone ” of the cuttle-fish now claims 
attention. This is a complicated calcareous 
plate, lodged in a peculiar cavity of the back, 
which it materially strengthens. This plate 
has long been known in the shop of the apo- 
thecary under the name of cuttle-fish bone: 
an obseivant reader may have noticed scores 
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evening. It is from feeding on these that he thinks the poisonous quality con- 
tracted by some West Indian tish may be accounted for. It is certain these 
animals are extremely common along all the coasts in the Gulf of Mexico ; and 
whenever the shore is covered with them in an unusual manner, it is considered 
as a certam forerunner of a storm. 


CHAP. 1. 

SPINOUS FISHES IN GENERAL. 


The third general division of fishes is info that of the Spinous or bony kind. 
'Jdiese are obviousl\ distinguished from tlie rest by having a complete bony 
covering to their gills ; by tlieir being furnished with no other method of breath- 
ing but gills only ; by tlieir hones, which are sharp and thorny ; and their tails, 
which are placed in a situation perpendicular to the body. This is that class 
which alone our later naturalists are willing to admit as fishes. I'he Cetaceous 


of those plateg in glasses lahellecl (h SrptcF 
Reduced to powder, they were foimerly used 



Hone ” or Plait’ ) 


as an ahsoiltont, hut they are now chiefly 
sought alter toi the puipose of polishing the 
soilei metals. It is, however, impioper to call 
this plate bone, since, in comjiosinoii, “ it 
IS exactly similar to s/tclly and consists of 
vaiitms mcmbiaiics, liardeiied by caihonate of 
lime (the principal material of shell), without 
the smallest mixture of phosphate of lime, 
' or the chief mateiial of bone''. 



(Eggs.) 

Lastly, are the ovaria, or egg-bags of the 
cuttle-fish, which are popularly called sea- 
grapes. The female fish deposits her eggs 
in numerous clusters, on the stalks of fuci, on 
corals, about the projecting sides of rocks, or 
on any other convenient substances. These. 


eggs, which aie of the size of small filherta 
are of a black colour. 

The most remaikahle .spc’cies of cuttle 
fish inhabits the Rutish seas; and, althougK 
seldom taken, its hone oi jiliite is cast a.shoie 
on ditiermit i)ajts of the coast fiom tlie sontli 
ot Kngland to the Zetland Isles, We liavii 
])icked up scores ot these plates, and bunches 
of tlie egg‘-bags or grapes, after rougli wea- 
thei on the beach between Woithing and 
Kottingdeaii ; but we never found a single 
fish. 

The cuttle-fish was esteemed a delicacy by 
the ancients, and the modems equally prize 
it. ('aptain (■ook speaks highly of a soup 
he made fiom it ; and the fish is eaten at the 
present day by the Italians, and by the Gieeks, 
dining Lent. We take the most edible 
species to he the octopodta, or eight-armed, 
found particularly large in the Kast Indies 
and the Gult ot Mexico. The common spe- 
cies lieie figuied, when full-grown, measiiriis 
about two feet m length, is ot a pale, bluish- 
biown colour, with the skin inaiked by nu- 
merous dark purple specks. 

The cuttle-fish is desenU’d by some nafu- 
rulists, as naked or shell-less. It is often 
found attached to the shell of the paper nau- 
tilus, which it is said to use as a sail. It is, 
howevei, veiy doubtful whether the cuttle fish 
has a shell of its own. There is a controversy 
upon the subject. Aristotle, and our contem- 
porary, Home, maintain it to he parasitical ; 
Cuviei ard Ferrusac, non-parisitical j but the 
cuiious reader will find the pro and con . — the 
majority and minority— in the Magazine of 
.Natural Ilistoiy, vol. iii. p. 535. — MiKwon. 
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class witli them are but beasts that have taken up their abode in the ocean ; 
the Cartilaginous class are an amphibious ban that are but half denizens of 
that element: it is fishes of the Spinous kind that really deserve the appellation. 

The history of any one of this class very much resembles that of all the rest : 
they breathe air and water through the gills ; they live by rapine, each devour- 
ing such animals as its mouth is capable of admitting ; and they propagate, not 
by bringing forth their young alive, as in the cetaceous tribes, nor by distinct 
eggs, as in the generality of the cartilaginous tribes, but by spawn, or peas, as 
they are generally called, which they produce by hundreds of thousands. These 
are the leading marks that run through their whole history, and which have so 
much swelled books with tiresome repetition. 

It will be sufficient therefore to draw this numerous class into one point of 


view, and to mark how they differ from 
tlie former classes ; and what they pos- 
sess peculiarly striking, so as to distin- 
guish them from each otlicr. The first 
object that presents itself, and that by 
which they differ from all others, arc 
the. bones. These, when examined but 
slightly, appear to be entirely solid; 
3et, when viewed more closely, every 
hone will he found hollow, and filled 
with a substance less rancid and oily 
Ilian marrow. These bones are very 



(The Tmhut Flouiidei.} 


numerous, and pointed ; and as in quadrupeds, are tlie props or stays to which 
(he muscles are fixed, which move the different parts of the body. 

As the spinous fish partake less of the ouadruped in their formation than any 
vlhers, so they can bear to live out of their own element a shorter time. In 



general, when taken out of the water, 
they testify their change by punting 
more violently and at closer intervals, 
the thin air not fiirnisliing their gills the 
proper play ; and in a few minutes they 
expire. Some indeed are more viva- 
cious in air than others ; the eel will lay 
several hours out of water ; and the 
carp has been known to be fattened 
in a damp cellar. The method is by 
placing it in a net well wrapped up in 
wet moss, the inoutli only out, and then 
hnng up in a vault. The fish is fed 
, With white bread and milk ; and the net 

(Bo*.B»naed ci.,.ted„„o* LOW and then plunged iiito thc Water. 

The animal, thus managed, has been known not only to live for a fortnight, 
Init to grow exceedingly fat, and of a superior flavour. From this it W'ould 


^ The Bow-banded Chetedon. — The 
heiid of this curious fish is large ; the eyes 
plated near the top, and small; the pupil 
lilack, iris gold yellow ; the aperture of th#> 
gills la wide, and at tho covert there is a spine. 
The lateral line is made up of small dots. 
The ground colour is brown ; which towards 
the back inclines to black ; and looks as if 
c'vered with velvet and mlaid with ivory: 
the tail IS not divided. This species inhabit 
t}>e coasts of Brazil, and other parts of South 
America ; and glow fiom three to six inches 
in length 

In winter, or the rainy seasons, they lie 


deep in holes near the shore, which they 
quit in spring to come into the shallows near 
the land ; during the summer, when the sun 
111 those climates blazes the whole day with 
irresistible fierceness, they keep at the depth 
of twenty or thirty yards, which protects them 
from its intense heat. They spawn in the 
coolest time of tlie year ; and, being a lively 
fish, great numbers of the young fry arc 
caught for the sake of being kept m vases, 
but m which they seldom come to maturity, 
and never increase. — Macuoc’s Natural 
Hisioiiv . 
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AOpfn, that the want of moisture in the gills, is the chief cause ,or ine death of 
these ariirnals ; and could that be supplied, their lives might be prolonged in 
the air, almost as well as in their own element. 

Yet it IS impossible to account for the different operations of the same element 
upon animals, that, to appearance, have the same conformation. To some 
fishes, bred in the sea, fresh wate is immediate destruction : on the other hand, 
some fishes, that live in our lakes and ponds, cannot bear the salt water. 

But though there are some tribes that live only in the sea, and others only in 
fresh water, yet there are some 
whose organs are equal I v 
adapted to either element ; and 
that spend a part of their sea- 
son in one, and a part in the 
other. Thus the salmon, the 
shad, the smelt, and the floun- 
der, annually quit their native 



ocean, and come up our rivers 
to deposit their spawn. This 


(The Salmon.) 


seems the most important business of (heir lives ; and there is no danger which 
they will not encounter^ even to the surmounting precipices, to find a proper 
[dace for tlie deposition of their future offspring. The salmon upon these occa- 
si(uvs, is seen to ascend rivers five hundred miles from the sea ; a. d to brave not 


only the danger of various enemies, but also to spring up eataru ts as high as a 
houi'e."^ As soon as they come to the bottom of the torrent, they seem disap- 


* Natuuai. History of tiik Salmon. — 
Tho S.ilmoii IS a very prolific fish ; hotli male 
and female are frequently fit for piopagalioii 
during the first year of their age. The roe 
of the female is found, on an aveiage, to con- 
tain fium 17,000 to 20,000 ova or eggs. 
During tho months of August, September, 
and October, the lepruductive organs, both of 
the male and female salmon, have more or 
less completely reached maturity, at which 
peiiod the instinct of propagation imjiels 
them eagerly to seek rivers, and to ascend 
nearly to their sources, in order to find a 
place suitable for the deposition of their 
spawn. They no longer, as in the winter and 
spiing months, roam over the coast and 
shoies, and return backwaids and forwaids 
with the flowing and ebbing of the tide, hut 
piiisiii; the most direct route by the mid-chaii- 
iiol up the river, and make the greatest eflbits 
I0 oveicome every obstacle, either natural or 
aitificial, that may impede their progress. 
The spawning is accomplished in the months 
o( November, Decembei, and January. When 
the paient fishes have reacht^d tie spawning 
giound. they ])roceed to the shallow water, 
generally in the morning, or at twilight in 
the evening, where they play round the 
giound two of them together. After a turn, 
they begin to make a fuiTOW, by working up 
the gravel with their noses rather against the 
stream; as a salmon cannot woik with his 
head down the stream, for the water going 
then into his gills the wrong way, drowns him. 
When the fuirow is made, the male and fe- 
male leturn to a little distance, one to the one, 
and the other to the other side, of thefiniow. 


They then throw themselves upon their sides, 
again come together, and uihliing against 
each other, both shed their spawn into the 
fuirow at the same time. This process is not 
completed at once ; as the eggs of the roe 
must he excluded iinlividually, and from 
eiglit to twelve days are required for com » 
plcting the operation. W’^hen this process 1*1 
over, they betake themselves to the pools to 
u'cruit themselves. Tlie spawn thus depo- 
sited IS afteiwards coveied with loose gravel ; 
and, in this state, the ova remain for weeks, 
01 sometimes much longer, apparently inert 
like seeds buried in the soil. In an early 
spiing, the fry come fortli eaily, and later 
when the spring is late. Generally, they 
begin to rise from the bed about the begin- 
ning of March, and their first movement is 
usually completed by the middle of April. 
The appearance which they present is that 
of a thick biaiul of grain rushing up in vast 
numbeis. The tad first conies up, aiul the, 
young animals often leave the bed with a 
portion of the investing membiane of tho 
ovum about their heads. Fiom experiments 
that weie made upon the roe, it appeals, that 
they can be only hatched in fresh water ; for, 
when a portion of the roe was put into salt 
water, none of the ova ever came into life ; 
and, when a young fish that hod been hatched 
111 fiesh water, was put into salt water, it 
showed symptoms of uneasiness, and died in 
a few hours. When the evolution from the 
ova is coinjileted, the young fry keep at first 
in the eddy pools, till they gain strength, and 
then prepare to go down the river, remaining 
near its sides, and pioceeding on their way 
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pointed to meet the obstruction, and swim some paces back : they then take a 
view of the danger that lies before them, survey it motionless for some mim.te.i, 
advance, and again retreat; till at last, summoning up all their force, they take 
a leap from the bottom, their body straight, and strongly in motion ; and thus 
most frequently clear every obstruction. It sometimes happens, however, that 
they want strength to make the leap ; and then, in our fisheries, they are taken 
in their descent. But this is one of the smallest dangers that attend these ad- 
venturing animals in their progress: numberless are the methods ol* taking 
them ; as well by the hook, as by nets, baskets, and other inventions, which it 
is not our business here to describe. Their capture makes, in several coun- 
tries, a great article of commerce ; and being cured in several different manners, 
either by salting, pickling, or drying, they are sent to all the markets of 


Europe.^ 

till they meet the salt water, when they dis- 
appear. The descent begins ni the month of 
niaich, contnius through April, and a part of 
M.iy, and sometimes even till June. The 
reason why the iiy thus descend by the mai- 
gni 111 uveis, and the mid-chamiel in estua- 
iies, IS djiparently, according to ])r. Fleming, 
because the margin of the river is the easy 
water, and consequently best suited to their 
joimgaud weak state; but when they reach 
theestuaiy or tideway, then the margin of 
the water being the most disturbed, the fiy 
avoid it, and betake theinsedves to the deepest 
part of tlie channel, disajipeaiing alike from 
obseivatioii and capture, and so go out to sea. 
After remaining some weeks at sea, the 
sniolts or samlets, as the fry an* called, letuin 
again to the coasts and rivers, having attained 
a pound to a jiound and a half ot weight ; 
by the middle of June they weigh fioin two 
to ihiee pounds, and are said to iiiciease half 
a pound m weight every week. They are 
now kiiovfn in Scotland by the name of 
guises, and by the end of the fishing season 
tliey have attained the size oi' seven or eight 
jiounds. In the fiist five months of its ex- 
istence, that is from Apiil to August, both in- 
clusive, it may he stated that tlie salmon 
reaches, in favoniable ciicumstances, eight 
pounds weight, and at’tenvaids increases, 
though more slowly, yet so as to have ac- 
quiied the weight of thirty-five pounds m 
thirty-three months. After the process of 
spawning is conijileted in the liver, the parent 
fi-.li retire to the adjoining pools to lecruit. 
Ill two or three weeks fiom that time, the 
male begins to seek his way down the river ; 
the female remains longer about the spawning 
ground, sometimes till April or May. The 
fiblies which have thu.s spawned are denomi- 
uated kelts. In their progress to the sea, 
w'hen they reach the estua ry, they pursue a 
course jirecisely similar to thi try, not roaming 
about the banks like clean fish, but keeping 
111 the mid-channel. They are at this time 
comparatively weak, and m thus betaking 
themselves to the deepest parts of the chan- 
nel, they are better able to resist the derang- 
ing efieetb of the flood-tide, and to take ad- 


vantage of the ebb-tide in accelerating their 
migration to tho sea. It appears that some 
which descend as kclis iiisjaing, return again 
111 autumn in breeding condition, a recovery 
which IS no less lemavkable than the early 
giowth of these annuals. The sea seems to 
be the element in wliich the salmon feeds and 
grows. Wlien caught in tiesh watei, not 
only is then condition coinpaiatively iioor, 
but scaicely anythnig is ever found in their 
stomachs In estuaries and on coasts, on the 
othei hand, they feed abiindiuilly, and their 
stomachs aie otteii found lull of sand-eels, — 
KniN New Fiiil. Jouunai.. 

* Salmon FisiiEitiEs. — These are constant 
and copious souices of human food : they 
rank next to agiiculture. They have, indeed, 
one advantage over every othei niteinal jno- 
duce, their niciease does not lessen Mher 
articles of liuman subsistence. The salmon 
does not piey on the produce of the soil, 
nor does it owe its size and nuliitive qualities 
to the destruction of compatnot tribes. It 
leaves its native liver at an eaily state of 
giowth ; and going, even naturalists know 
not where, rctuins of ample size, and rich 
in human nourishment; exposing itself m 
the narrowest streams, as if nature intended 
it as a special boon to man. In eveiy stage 
of savageness and civilization, the salmon 
must have been consideied as a valuable 
benefaction to this countiy 

Being rarely caught, except in estuaries 
and rivers, the salmon may be considered in 
a great degree as piivate pioperty. The 
London maiket, where the consumption is 
immense, is principally supplied fiom the 
Scotch rivers. Tlie Tweed fishery is the first 
in point of magnitude of any in the king- 
dom ; the take is sometimes quite astonish- 
ing, several hundreds having been frequently 
taken by a single sweep of the net ! Salmon 
are despatched in fast sailing vessels from 
the Spey, the Tweed, the Tay, and other 
Scotch rivers, for London, packed in ice, by 
which means they are preseived quite fresh* 
W/ hen the season is at its height, and the 
catch greater than can be taken off fresh, it 
is salted, pickled, or dried for winter con- 
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As these mount up the rivers to deposit their spavn, others, particularly the 
eel, descend the fresh-water stream, as Redi assures us, to bring forth their 
young in the sea. About the month of August, annually, these animals take 
the opportunity of the most obscure nights, and when the rivers are flooded by 
accidental rains, seek, the ocean. When they have reached the sea, and pro- 
duced their young, for they are viviparous, they again ascend the stream, at 
different times, as opportunity offers, or as the season is favourable or ternpes- 
tiioiia. Their passage begins usually about the end of January, and continues 
till towards the end of May, when they are taken in the river Arno by millions, 
and so small that a thousand of them go to a pound. There is nothing more 
certain than that they descend in our own rivers after floods, in great abund; 
ance, and are thus caught in nets, to very great advantage. They are pos- 
sessed also of a power of climbing over any obstacle; for, by applying their 
glutinous and slimy bodies to the surface of the object they desire to surmount, 
they can thus creep up locks, weirs, and every thing that would prevent their 
ascending the current of the stream. 

But the length of the vovage performed by these fishes, is sport, if compared 
to what is annually undertaken by some tribes, that constantly reside in the 
ocean, l^hese are known to take a course of three or four thousand miles in a 
season ; serving for prey to whales, sharks, and the numerous flocks of water- 
fowl, that regularly wait to intercept their progress. These may be called tish 
of passage, and bear a strong analogy to birds of passage, both from their 
Jocial disposilion, and the immensity of their numbers. Of this kind are the 
cod, the haddock, the whiting, the mackerel, the tunny, the herring and the 
pilchard. Other fish live in our vicunify, and reside on our coasts all the year 
round ; or keep in the depths of the ocean, and are but seldom seen : but these, 
at stated seasons, visit their accustomed haunts with regular certainty, gene- 
rally returning the same week in the succeeding year, and often the same day, 

^J"he stated returns, and the regular progress of these lish of passage, is one 
of the most extraordinary circumstances in all (he history of nature. What it 
is that impels them to such distant voyages; wdiat directs their passage ; what 
supports them by the way ; and what sometimes prompts them to quit, for seve- 
ral seasons, one shore for another, and then relurn to their acr ustomed harbour; 
are questions that curiosity may ask, bii(^ philosophy can hardly resolve. We 
must dismiss inquiry, satisfied with the certainty of the facts."^ 


sumption at home, and foi foreign markets. 
Foimeily, such pait of the Scotch salmon as 
was not consumed at home, was pickled and 
kitted, after being boiled, and was in this 
state sent up to Loudon uiuler the name of 
Newcastle salmon ; but the present method 
of disposing of the fish, has so raised its 
value, as to have depnved all but the richer 
inhabitants in the euvnons of the fishery of 
the use of salmon. Within the memory of 
many now living, salted salmon formed a 
material article of household economy in all 
the farm houses in the vale of Tweed ; in- 
somuch that indoor servants used to stipu- 
late that they should not be obliged to take 
more than two weekly meals of salmon. Its 
ordinary price was then 2^. a stone of Jfilbs.; 
but it is now never below 12s., often 3 Ca\, 
and sometimes 42f . a stone. Thu Time in the 
price of the fish has produced a correspond- 
ing rise in the value of the salmon fishe- 
ries, some of which yield very large rents. 
The total value of the salmon caught in the 
Scotch rivers has been estimated at .£150,000 
a year There are considerable fisheries iii 


some of the Iiish and English rivers; hut 
infeiior to those of Scotland. — Loudon’s 
Ency. ov Aguicuiture. 

* Migration of Fishes. — Fi.shes appeal to 
execute annujiUy two gieat migrations By one 
of these shiftings, they foisake the deep water 
foi a tune, and approach the shallow shores ; 
and by the other, they return to their more 
concealed haunts. These movements are 
connected with the puiposcs of spawning, the 
fry requiring to come into life, and to spend 
a certain portion of their youth in situations 
different from those which are suited to the 
period of maturity. It is in obedience to 
these arrangements that the cod and haddock, 
the mackerel and herring, annually leave the 
deeper and le.ss accessible parts of the ocean, 
the region of the zoophytic tribes, and deposit 
their spawn within that zone of marine vege- 
tation which fiinges our coasts, extending 
from near the high-water mark of neap-tides, 
to a short distance beyond the low- water 
mark of spring tides. Amidst the shelter in 
this region, afforded by the groves of arbores- 
cent fuci, the young fish were wont, in com- 
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.The cod seems to be the foremost of this waoderinj^ tribe ; and is only focimJ 
in our northern part ot 
the world. This animal’s 
chief {lifted of resort is on 
th^ banks of Newfound- 
land, and the other sand- 
banks that lie off Cape- 
Breton. That extensive 
flat seems to be no other 
than the broad top of a 

mountain, ex tendinj^ (The Cod-FishO 

for above five hundred 

miles long, and surrounded with a deeper sea. Hither the cod annually repair 
in numbers beyond the power ol' calculation, to feed on the quantity of worms 
that are to be found there in the sandy bottom. Here they are taken in such 
uantities, that they supply all Europe with a considerable share of provision, 
'he English have stages erected all alongthe shore for salting and drying them ; 
and the fishermen, who take them with the hook and line, which is their method, 
draw them in as fast as they can throw out. This immense capture, however, 
makes but a very small diminution, when compared to their numbers ; and 
when their provision there is exhausted, or the season for propagation returns, 
they go off to the polar seas, where they deposit their roes in full security. 
From thence want of food forces them, as soon as the first more southern seas 
are open, to repair southward for subsistence. Nor is this fish an iinfrequent 
visitant upon our own shores : but the returns are not so regular, nor docs the 
capture bear any proportion to that at Newfoundland.'^ 



fort to spend their infancy ; hut since these 
plants have been so frequently cut down to 
procure materials for the manufacture of kelp, 
and the requisite protection wiJhdrawn, the 
fisheries have suffered in consequence Even 
the finny tribes inhabiting lakes, as the gwi- 
Head and other species, periodically leave tlie 
deep water, and, in obedience to a similar law, 
approach towards the margin, and deposit 
their spawn. We may add that in the shal- 
low water, in both cases, the numerous small 
animals reside, which constitute the most 
suitable food for the tender fiy. 

Many species of fish, as the salmon, smelt, 
and othg^ in forsaking the doe^) water, and 
approaching a suitable spawning station, 
leave the sea altogether for a time, ascend 
the rivers and their tributary streams, and 
having deposited their eggs, return again to 
their usual haunts. Even certain species of 
fish, inhabiting lakes, as the roach, betake 
themselves to the tributary streams, as the 
most suitable places for spawning.^ — A ucana 
nv Science. 

* Coo Fi^iRRY.— The e¥traoi*'lin 2 .ry abau- 
danse of cod fish on the banks of Newfound- 
land was first discovered in 1536, ami for the 
last two cBotiines the fishery has been 
pnncipally pfosectited on them. A good 
many vessels arS, hoSrever, empltwed on the 
coasts of Norway end of tho Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, ^nd on the Well-bank, 
Dogger-bank, and the Btoad-fourt^Us. Tho 
E^^lish, Americans, and ErencK axe, at pre- 


sent, the nations by whom the fishery on the 
banks of Newfoundland is principally car- 
ried on. The Aineiican fisheiinen arc rc- 
maikable for theii activity and enterpiise, 
solnielyand frugality; and the proximity of 
their countiy, and the various facilities which 
it affords for carrying on the trade, give them 
advantages against which it is difficult to 
contend. Cod is prepared in two different 
ways; that is, it is either gutted, salted, and 
then iiarrelled— in which state it is denomi- 
nated green or pickled cod — or it is dried and 
cured — in which state it is colled dry corl. 
Heady access to the shore is indispensable 
to the prosecution of the latter species of 
fisheiy. 

Consumption op Cod. — About eight- 
tenths of the dried fish exported from New- 
foundland by British subjects, are sent to 
S}>ain, Portugal, Italy, and other continental 
nations; the goes to the West Indies, 
and Great Biitain. It is doubtful whether 
tbe distant cod-fishery may not have ptissed 
its zenith. Spain, Italy^ and other Catholic 
countries, have always been the greot mat- 
kets for dried fish: but the observance of 
Lent is becoming every day less strict ; and 
the demand for dried fish will, it is most 
likely, sustain a coVrespondin(^ decline. The 
relaxed observance of Lent in the Ndtkev- 
lafids and elsewhere, has done mote fk4n tifiy 
thing else to injure the herring fisher^ of 
HolUnd. 
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The haddock, the whiting, and thp inackeiel, are thonghf hv sorrjo, lo be 
driven upon our coasts raihrr b^ 
their tears than their appetites; aiitl 
it is to the pursuit of the larger fishes, 
we owe their welcome visits. It is 
itmch more probable, that they come 
for tliat i'ood which is founrl in more 
plenty near the shore, than farther 
out at sea. One tiling is remarkably, 
that their migrations seem to lie regiilarlv eundiitted, 1 lie grand shoal of 
iiaddocks that comes periodically on the Yorkshire coasts, appeared there m a 
body on the lOth ot December, I70(>; and exaetlv oii the same day, in the 

following year. 'I’his shoal ex- 
tended troni the shore near thiee 
mill's in breadth, and in length 
for rnon* than forty. The limits 
of a shoal are precisely known ; 
for it the fishermen put down 
their lilies at the distance of more 
»han three miles from shore, they 

Ci.lfh nothins l)«it dog-lisl. : k 

proof that tlie haddock is not thon-. 




^ MAf'KKKKi. — d'his vei}' brautifi 1 fish i' 
a native of thy AnieiicMU stMs, giMU'i.'ll) 'j 
jifiuiug at btated stMSons, aiul swaiunug lu 
vast shoals loiuid paiticulai eo.ists, hut ils 
giratiTsoil IS within tlu* Ao'-tu- iMiclc, where 
it lesnles in inimrner.ihlo tioops, giows to a 
laiger sme than eisewheie, and is supposed 
to tiiid its favourite food, w!in.h chietly con- 
sists of marine insects, in tin gieiitei plenty 
ilian 111 warmer latitudes. When <ih\e. fioin 
the elegance of its shajie, and tht; eAtnone 
hiillMiicy of its coloiJis, it is ty fai the nnes? 
lieautilu) tish that fiequeiits onr coasts. 
Death, in some mensiue, impairs the coloni',, 
Vmt it by no means oliliteiates them. Nature 
has decoiated this tish with all tlic tints 
of llie rainbow, and show’s tliat hei pencil is 
ns vivid in the wutei)' element, as in the play- 
ful beams of the tropical sun ; hut, 

" \Vlio (Mil pmni 
I.ikp unturt' I ('an jm.i,; in.it loii 
Amul its guy rre.itiuu, luicH like hers^" 

This splendid fish visits our slioieh in vast 
shoals, (a striking example of the bounty o( 
Providence to man) iii the months of May 
nnd June. The gieat mackerel fishery is on 
some parts of the west coast of Kngland. 
This is of such an extent as to cunploy in the 
whole, a capital of near J 00 , 000 / . The fishei - 
men go out to the distance of several leagues 
from the shore, and stietch their nets, which 
are sometimes several miles in extent, across 
the tide, during the night. The meshes of 
these riels are iust long enough to admit the 
headw of tolerably large tish, and catch them 
by the gills. A single boat has been known 
to bring in, after one night’s fishing, a cargo 
that has sold for 7 ^^- In some places, they 
me taken b\ hues Irorn boats as, ihiimg a 


fresh gale of wind, thi'y readily seize a 
bait. It is irecessary that the boat should be 
111 motion in ouler to diag the bait (a bit of 
led (.loth, oi a piece of the tail of a mackerel) 
along, near the surface of the water. Drydeu 
says, 

•' TIk'v put ii]» f‘\ery s<ol* 

Thf‘A\iii(l w.m f.tu, Iml blew .1 ma> k') cl gn(f . 

They are said 1 o he tond of human flesh. 
Pouloppidan lulonns usthat a sailor, belong- 
ing .1 ship lying 111 line of t)ie harbours on 
ihe < oast of Noiwa}, ivent into the water to 
wash himself, when he was suddenly trussed 
by his companions In the course of a few 
minutes, however, he was seen on the sur- 
face with vast nunihers of these fish fast- 
ened on him. The people went in a boat 
t* Ins assistance, and thougli, when they 
got him up, tlu'y forced with some difficulty 
tlie fishes from lum they found it was too 
late; for the poor fellow very shoitly after- 
wards expired. The loes of this fish are used 
111 the Mediterianeaii for cut'inre. In the 
spring, their eyes are covered with a white 
film, that grows iii the winter, and is readily 
cast at the beginning of thesimimer. During 
this time, they are said to be neaily blind. 

'* JCvi'n Suiul'iy sliinf's do flay ofjpst to theni,” 
Alas ! poor mackerel ! and Gay says, 

" Ami " -Tiinc* « thundei cools ihc sultry skies, 
Ia'h Suiirinyt. .'UP piufau’d hy marh'rei cues,” 

A; III some other poet has observed, 

•' ordoM'd llmt tlie .‘'iiiidaj hliould liave rest, 

A lid thfti no nynph l>n noisy ftK)d should sell, 
Kxcci>til wi'n* new milk, or wnirkmd.** 

The celebrated garmn of the Romans was a 
pickle piepaved fiom this fish, which is still 
111 fashion pt roi.slautmople : it was foimerly 
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But of all inigmtiiig fish, the herring and the pilchard take the most adven- 
turous vovapes. Herrings are fouiid in the greatest abundance in the highest 
northern latitudes.^ In those inaccessible seas, that are covered with ice for a 
great part of the year, the herring and pilchard find a quiet and sure retreat from 
all their numerous enemies i thither neither man, nor their still more destructive 
ent*niy, tlie fin-fish, or the cachalot, dares to pursue them. 1’he quantity of insect 
food which those seas supply, is very great; whence, in that remote situation, 
defended by the icy rigour of the climate, they live at ease, and multiply beyond 
expression. From this most desirable retriiit, Anderson supposes, they would 
never depart, but that tlieir numbers render it nrcevssarv lor them to migrate ; 
an^ as with bees from a hive, they are compelled to seek for other retreats. 

Ft>r this reas(jn, the great colony is seen to set out iiom the icy sea about the 

middle of winter; composed of numbers, 
thai, if all the men in the world were to be 
btaded with herrings, they would not carry 
the thousandth jiarl away. lint they no 
sooner leave their r(>l reals, but millions of 
enemies appear to thai their squadrons. The 
tin-fish and the eacjialol swallow' barrels at a 
grarrqHis, the shaik, and die wl.(*I(' inimerous tribe o 
rbig (ish, firul tberri an easy t>iTy, and desist from making war upon each other: 
but still more, the unnumbered flocks ol sea fowl, that chiellv inhabit near the 



(The Spiat.)^ 

yawn ; the porpoises, th 


pole, watch the outset of their dangerous migration, and s))read extensive nun. 
Ill this exigence, the dctenceless einigranls hnd no otlu r saiet) but bv crowd- 


ing closer together and leaving to the 
outmost bands the danger of being the 
first devoured : thus, like sheep when 
frighted, that always run togetlier in a 
body, and each finding smne protec- 
tion in being but one of many that are 
equally liable to invasion, (hey are 
Been to separate into shoals, one body 
of which moves to the west, and poms 
down along the coasts of America, as 



prepared from various kinds of fishes, but 
that procured from the mackerel was alwa)s 
deemed prefeudde; the best was said to lie 
manufactured at Cailhagtma, vast quantities 
of mackeml being taken neai an adjacent 
isle, culled from that circumstance, Scorn- 
bi‘{ir{a, 

* Miouation of the IIeuring anw 
Mackkiiul. — In a recent iiiqiei, Major W. M. 
Morrison supports that view ol the migration 
of gregarious fish which leads to the suppo- 
sition, that they do not actually travel from 
north to south, but that in accordance with 
climate, successive shoals approach the coasts 
for the puiqiose of sjiawning ; and this view 
he supports by some interesting Incts. The 
nets of Hastings are always ca'-t north and 
south, in order that they may drift with the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide, which takes 
the direction of east and west in that part of 
the British Channel ; and it is curious, that 
while those fish which are encumbered with 
rues, aie caught in great numbers on the east 
side oi the nets, they are not met with in a 
greater proportion than one in about one hun- 
fbed without roes on the west side. 


The Mackend which are uiet with off 
IListings, a}>pfar to lie of a diffeient species 
tioiii those caught ofl Mount’s Bay in Corn- 
wall. 

Tlie fishermen of Cornwall, undei the im- 
pression that the uiackeiel moved eastwaid 
along the coast, have endeavoured repeatediy, 
on their return, to meet them off the Praul 
Point, Portland Race, and off the Isle of 
Wight without success. With respect Jto the 
mackerel, lus ideas do npt appear to heveiy 
definite, and he questions whetht*T they may 
not move north — Aucana op Sciknce. 

f 1'hk Sfhat. — The sprat is a native of 
the Euiopeaii seas, gieatly resembling the 
heriing, though a good deal smaller, and 
having thiiteeu rays in the back fin. They 
are caught in the I’hames from the beglnuing 
of November till March, and affoid a very 
seasonable relief to the poor of the metro- 
polis. ^ 

Sprats are sometimes pickled, and rendered 
in flavour scarcely inferior to anchovies, iVom 
which they are only to be distinguished by 
their bones being indissoluble. 

I The Buttekfev Fish. — The head is 
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fer fioutb as Carolina, and but seldom farther. In Chesepeak Bay, the annual 
inundation of these fish is so great, that they cover the shores in such quantities 
as to become a nuisance, i'hose that hold more to the east, and come doiVli 
towards Europe, endeavour to save themselves from their merciless pursuers by 
approachirtg the first shore they can find ; and that which first oilers in their 
descent, is the coast of Iceland, in the beginning of IVlarch. Upon their an jval 
on that coast, their phalanx, which lias already sulVered considerable diminu- 
tions, is nevertheless of amazing extent, depth, and closeness, covering an 
extent of shore as large as the island itsell 'I he whole water seems alive ; and 
is seen so black with them fo a great distance, tliat tlie number seems inex- 
hausfible. There the porpoises and the shark continue their depredations ; and 
the birds devour what quantities they please. By these enemies the herrings 
are cooped up into so close a body, that a sliovel, or any hollow vessel put into 
the water, takes them up without farther trouble. 

That body which conics upon our coasts, begins to appear off the Shetland 
Isles in April. Tliese are the 
forerunners of the gianil shoal 
which descends in .luue; while 
its arrival Is easily announced, 
by the number of its greeds at- 
tendants, the gamu t, the gull, 
the shark, and the porfioi.ses. (^Tiie Anrhd; j ) 

When the mam body is ariived. 

its breadth and depth is siu h as to alter the very appearance of the ocean. It 
IS divided into distinct columns, of b\e or six miles in length, and three or four 
broad ; while the water before them curls up, as if forced out of its bed. Some- 
times they sink for the spae.e of tcui or fifteen minutes, (ben rise again to the 
surface; and, in bright weather, relhud a variety of splendid colours, like a field 
bespangled with purple, gold and azure. The fishermen are ready prepared to 
give them a proper receiition ; and, l>y nets made fur tlie occasion, they take 
sometimes abov(' two thousand barrels at a single draught. 

From flic Sfiefhmd Isles, another h dv fin's great army, where it divides, 
goes off to the western coasts of Irehuir* wlu’i^ they meet with a second neces- 

long, iianmvofl at tlu* suks, and large: the of some InMiig six inches and a half. The 
e\e.s uje large, piominent. with a l)l,ick pupil nost* is ])ouited ; the edge of the jaws finely 
, and orauge-colouied ins ; ^he moiitli IS large ; seirated, the iqiper being longer than the 
tile jaws aie ot eipial length, with a row of iindei ; the eyes au> laige; the body is round 
very nauuw teeth standing tlose to each and slender; the hack of a dusky green co- 
other; the tongue is broad, but short; the loui ; the sides and hell\ of a silvery white : 
gills wide; the cheeks are large, and of a helmid the vential fins it has a long pointed 
silver colour; the back is louiid, and of a scale ; and tlie tail is forked, 
dark green ; the belly is short, but broad ; the Atdiflerent seasons it fieqiientsthe Atlan- 
groutul colour of the fish is a <lnty green, tic ocean and the Mediteiianean .sea, passing 
with brown spots; Ibere are some, however, through the* Streights of Gibraltar towaids 
whose principal coloin is a clear blue. This the Levant in the months of May, June, fttitl 
fish inhabits the Mediterranean Sea; and at July. The greatest fisheiy' is at Gorgono, a, 
Marseilles Savdinia. and Venice, is common small isle west of I.it‘gliorn, where they fire 
in the maikets with other small fish. It taken ut night in nests, into which they are 
attains the length of six or eight inches ; the allured by lights fixed to the stern of the vtes- 
flesh is lean, and therefore not much es- sels. When cured, their iieads are cut ofl‘ 
teemed. It lives near the shores, among the their gall« and entrails taken out, then llalted 
rocks and we,eds, and feeds on crabs and and packed in barrels. It scarce needs to be 
Rmall shell-fish. Its scales are hardly visible, mentioned, that, being put on the fire, they 
Some naturalists describe this fish ns having dissolve m almost any liquor. They are Well 
two dorsal fins, while others say it has but tasted, when fresh But it has been found 
Ope ; this contradiction must arise from these by experience, that anchovies taken thii» by 
fins being sometimes united by a membrane, torch-Iighr, are neither so firm, so good, nor 
and sometimes not. — Macloc’s Nat Hist, so proper for keeping, as those that are taken 
• Tu* Anchovy. — The anchovy is about otherwise,— M acloc’s Nat, Histqrt^ 
fiiree inches long, though mention is made 
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But of all inigtating fish, the herring and the pilchard take the most adven- 
turous voyages. Herrings are found in the ^^reatest abundance in the highest 
northern latitudes.'^ In those inaccessible seas^ that are covered with ice for a 
great part of the year, the herring and pilchard find a quiet and sure retreat from 
all their numerous enemies : thither neither man, nor their still more destructive 
enemy, the fin-tish, or the cachalot, dares to pursue them. 'J’he quantity of insect 
food which those seas supply, is very great; wherice, in that remote situation, 
defended by the icy rigour of the climate, tliey live at ease, and multiply beyond 
expression. From this most desirable retr»<it, Anderson supposes, they would 
never depart, but that their numbers render it necessary ior them to migrate ; 
and, as with bees from a hive, they are compelled to seek for other retreats. 

For this reason, the great colony is seen to set out fiom the icy sea about the 

middle ol winter; composed of numbers, 
thal, il all tlu' me n in the world were to be 
loaded with herrings, they would inU carry 
^ the (housandlh pa it away. But they no 
sooner leave their refn ats, hut millions of 
enemies appear to ih.n their scpiadrons. The 
liii'lish and the l aelialot swallow^ barrels at a 
yawn; the porpoises, tlie grampus, the shark, and flie whfde numirous tribe o 
dog llsh, find them an easy prey, and desist Irom making v\,ir upon each other; 
but still more, the uunumbered flocks ol sea fowl, that chitllY mhahil neat the 
pole, watch the outset of their dangerous migration, and spread exlensive rum. 



(The Si>iat.)f 


In this exigence, the defenetdess emigiaiits fmd no other s 
ing closer together and leaving to the 
outmost bands tlic dangerof lieing the 
first devoured : thus, like sheep when 
frighted, that always run togellu*i m a 
body, and each finding some jirotec- 
tion ill being but one of many that are 
equally liable to invasion, they are 
•een to sejiarate into shoals, one body 
of which moves to llie west, and poms 
down along the coasts of America, as 


di ty lint l)y croud* 



prepared from various kinds of fislies, but 
that procured from the mackerel was ahvii}S 
deemed prefeiable ; the best was said to be 
manufactured at Cailliagena, vast quantities 
of mackerel being taken neai an adjacent 
iftle, called from that circumstance, Scorn* 
h'itria. 

• MioRation of the IIeiiuino and 
MaCKRKRI.. — I n a recent piqier, Major W. M. 
Mori’iaou supports that view ot the migiation 
of ipregarioua fish which leads to the suppo- 
sition, that fliey do not actually travel from 
north to south, hut that in accordance with 
climate, successive shoals approach the coasts 
for tho pui'posti of spawning; and this view 
he supports by some interesting facts. The 
nets of Hastings are always cast north and 
sQiith, in order that they may drift with the 
ebbing tmd flowing of the tide, which takes 
the direction of east and west in that part of 
the British Channel ; and it is curias, that 
while thiiise fish which are encumb©«s4 
roes, are caught jin gtaai numbers on the east 

side ui the they are hot met with in a 
ode in about onfe. ^nnK. 
without roes on the west side. 


The Maekeiel which are met with off 
Hastings, aj)]>ear to b(‘ of a diflleient sp^'Ciea 
fioui those caught ofi Mount's Bay in Coni- 
W'ull. 

The fisheimen of Cornwall, undei the im- 
piession that the mackerel moved eastward 
along the coast, have endeavoured lepeatedly, 
on their return, to meet them off* the Praul 
Point, Portland Race, and off" the Isle of 
Wight without success. With respect to the 
mackerel, his ideu.> do not appear to be very 
definite, and he questions whether they may 
not move north. — Aucana or SciKlscE. 

f The Sfrat. — The sprat is a native of 
the European seas, gieatly resembling the 
herring, though a good deal smaller, and 
having thirteen rays in the back fin. They 
are caught in the/liiames fiom the begintimg 
of November till March, and afford a Very 
seasonable relief to the poor of the inetro- 
polis. ^ 

Sprats are sometimes pickled, and rendered 
Jn flavour scarcely inferior to anchovies, 
which they ate only to he diirtingulilh^' by 
fheir hones being ludissolubl^p ^ ^ 
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fer ^utli as Carolina, and but seldom farther. In Chesepeak Bay, the animal 
inundation of these fish is so ffreat, that they rover the shores in such quantities 
as to become a nuisance. Those that hold more to the east, and come doxm 
towards Europe, endeavour to save themselves from their merciless pursuers by 
approaching the first shore they can find ; and that which first oilers in their 
descent, is the coast of Iceland, in the beginning of March. Upon their arrival 
on that coast, their phalanx, which has already sulfercd considerable diminu' 
tions, is nevertheless of amazing extent, depth, and closeness, covering an 
extent of shore as large as the island itself. '1 he whole water seems alive ; and 
is seen so black with them to a great distance, tliat the number seems inex- 
haustible. There the porpoises and the shark continue their depredations ; and 
the birds devour what quantities they please. By these enemies the herrings 
are cooped up into so close a body, that a shovel, or any hollow vessel put into 
the water, lakes them up without farther trouble. 

That body which conu s upon our coasts, begins to appear off the Shetland 
Isles in April. liese are the 
forerunners of the gr*»nd shoal 
which descends in June; while 
its arrival is easily announced, 
by the iiumlu r of its greedv at- 
tendants, the ganiK I, (he gnll, 
the shark, ari<l the porpoises. (Tin- Aurhevj.) 

When the main body is arrived, 

its breadth and depth is .sucfi as to alter the very appearance of the ocean. Jt 
IS divided into distim 1 ciduinns, of five or six miles in length, and three or four 
broad; while the water lud'ore them curls np, as if forced out of its bed. Some- 
times they sink for (he space of te n or fifteen minutes, then rise again to the 
surface ; and, in briglit weather, relleet a variety of splendid colours, like a field 
bespangled with purple, gold and azure. The fishermen are ready prepared to 
give them a proper reciqition; and, by nets made for the occasion, they take 
sometimes above (wo thousand barrels at a .single ilrauglit. 

hVoni the Slietlarul Isles, anotiiei f)od\ of (his great army, where it divides, 
goes (dl to the w<\s(ern coasts of Irclaio' ohert they naud with a second rieces- 

loiig, namiwcd at (lie sides, and large, the of some hi'ing six inches and a half. The 
eyes aie large, pionnnent. with a black piqnl nose js pointed; the edge of the jaws finely 
.ami oraiige-colouud ins ; the month IS huge ; serrated, the upper hemg longer than the 
the jaws aie of equal length, with a row of under, the eyes aie laige; the liody is round 
very uairow teeth standing close U) each and slender; the hack of a dusky green co- 
other; the tongue is hroad, hut short; the l(»ui ; the sides and belly of a silvery while : 
gills wide; the cheeks aie large, and of a hehuid the vent lal fins it has u lung pointed 
silver colour; the back is round, and of a scale ; and the tail is forked, 
daik green ; the belly is slioit, but broad ; the At different seasons it fiequents the Atlan- 
ground colour of +lie fish is a diilyr green, tic ocean and the Meditenaiiean sea, passing 
with brown spots; there are some, however, through the Streights ot Gibraltar towards 
whose principal coUun is a clear blue. This the Levant in the months of May, June, and 
fish inhabits the MediteiTanean Sea; and at July. The greatest fishery' is at Gorgotio, a 
Marseilles Saidmia and Venice, is coniinon small isle west of Leghorn, where they are 
in the maikets with other small fish. It taken at night in nests ; into which they are 
attains the length of six or eight inches ; the allured by lights fixed to the stern of the ves- 
flesfi is lean, and theiefore not much es- sels. When cured, their heads are cut off, 
teemed. It lives near (he shores, among the their galls and entrails taken out, then salted 
(rocks and weeds, and feeds on crabs and and packed in barrels. It scarce needs to be 
sn^l shell-fish. Its scales are, hardly visible, mentioned, th.it, being put on the fife, they 
Some naturalists describe this fish as having dissolve in almost any liquor. They are well 
two dorsal fins, while others say it has but tasted, when fresh. But it has been found 
one ; this contradiction must arise fromthe.se by experience, that anchovies taken thus by 
1^1^ beidg sometimes united by a membrane, torch-light, are neither so firm, go good, nor 
and sometimes not.-— Macloc’s Nat Hist, so proper for keeping, as those that are taken 
. * (Anchovy.— The anchovy is about otherwise,— M acloc’s Nat, History* 

inuies long, though mention iu made 
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ftity of (JivlfKnjJ. Tln^ one takes to the Atlantic, where it is soon loMt in that 
extensive ocean ; the other passes into the Irish sea, and furnishes a very con- 
siderable capture to the natives. 

In this manner, the herrings, expelled from their native seas, seek those bay* 
and shores where they can find food? and the best delence against their unmer^ 
cifiil pursuers of the deep. In general, the most inhabited shores are the places 
where the larger animals of the deep are least fond of pursuing, and these are 
chosen by the herring as an asylum from greater dang<‘rs. Thus, along the 
coast# of Norway, the German chores, and the northern shores of France, these 
animals are found punctual in their visitations. In these ditfererit places they 
produce tlirir young ; which, when come to some degree of maturity attend the 
general motions. After the dc^stnietion of such numbers, the qnanlily that 
attempts to return is but small; and Anderson doubts whether they ever 
return.^ 

Such is the account given of the migration of lliese fishes, by one who, of all 
others, was best acquainted with their history ; and yet many doiihts arise, in 
every part of the migration. The most obvious which has l)een made is, 
that though such numbers perish in their descent from the north, yet, in 
e.otnparisnn to those that survive, the account is trifling : and it is supposed 
that of those taken by man, the proportion is not one to a miHion. Their 
regularly leaving the shore also at a stated time, w'ould imply that they are not 
in these visits under the impulse of necessity. In fact, tliere seems one circum- 
stance that shows these animals governed by a choice with resjiect to the shores 


Importance ov this Herhino Fish- 
ery. — There is, perhaps, no hi.inch ot iikIuh- 
tiy, the iniportaiice ut whicli has been so 
much over-rated as that oi the herring fish- 
ery. For more than two centuiies, company 
afier company lias hepn Ibrmed toi its })iosecu- 
tion, fishing villages h<ive bi’en built, pieiscon- 
Htrncted, boards and regulations established, 
and vast, sums expended in bounties, and yet 
the fisheiy remains in a very feeble and un- 
healthy state. The false estimates that have 
been long current with lespect to tlie extent 
and value ot the Dutch hen mg fishery, contri- 
buted more, peihaps, than anything else, to 
the format lou of exaggerated notions of tlie 
importance of this business. That the IIol- 
Uiudevs prosecuted it to a gicater extent, and 
with far greater success, than any other 
people is, indeed, most true. Theie ih not, 
however, the shadow of a ground lor believ- 
ing that they ever emjdoyed as has often 
been stated, about 450,0011 nulividnals in the 
fishery, and the employments immediately 
subservient to it. We question whether they 
ever employed as many as 50,000. At the 
time when the Dutch earned on the fishery to 
the greatest extent, the entire ])opulatioii of 
the ^‘ven United Provinces dnl not certainly 
exceed i2, 400,000 ; and deducting a half tor 
woji^n, and from n half to two thirds of the 
rejfipnmg 1 ,200,000 for boys and old men, 
li would follow, according to the statement 
in uucstion, that every able bodied man in 
Holland must have been engaged in the 
Herring fishery 1 Had they been sifted ever 
so hllle, their falschooil would have been 
obvious j and we should have saved many 
inindi'^tda ol thousands of pounds that have 


been thrown awav in attempting to rival that 
winch uevei existed It would be impos- 
sible, within the limits of this note, to give 
any detailed account of the varu>us attempts 
that have been in.a«le at diflerent peiiods to 
encourage and liolster up the heiring fishery. 
The giaiifl oliject ol the hemng fishery 
‘‘ lioaitl has been to enlorce such a system 
of cuiing as would bring British herring-^ to 
a level with those of tlie Dutch. In this, 
however, they have completely failed : Dutch 
herrings geneially fetching double, and some- 
times even thiee times the piice of British 
herrings in every maiket of Europe. J^eithor 
IS this to he wondered at. The Ciuismneis of 
Dutch heriiiigs are tlie inhabitants of the 
Netherlands and German towns, who use 
them rathei as a luxury than as an aiticle of 
food, and who do not grudge the puce that is 
necessary to have them in the finest order. 
The consumers of British herrings, on the 
other hand, are the negroes of the West In- 
dies, and the jxior of Ireland and Scotland. 
(Cheapness is the prime requisite m the esti- 
mation of such persons; and nothing caij 
bo more ahsuid, than that a public Board 
should endeavour to force the fish cuyers to 
adojit such a system in the preparation 
heiriiigs, as must infallibly raise their price 
beyond the means of those by whom they are 
bought. 

Of the 181,654 barrels of herrings exported 
from Great Britain in the year ending the 
5th of April, 1 8d0, 89,680 went to Ireland^ 
67j672 to places out of Europe (chiefly 
West Indies), and 24,302 to places in ' 
rope other than Ireland — M CiJWi&ciiV Dii^i; 
TIOKARV OF CoMMKIlCK, 
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they pitch upon: and not blindly drove iVom one shore to another. What! 
mean is, their tixing upon 
some shores for several sea- 
sons, or indeed, thr several 
ages tojjfether; and after 
havingreijfularly visited them 
every year, then cafiricioosly 
forsaking them never more 
to return. The lirst great 
bank for herrings was along 
the shores of Norway, lie- 
fore the year 1584, the 
number of ships from ail 
parts ol Europe lhat resorted 
quantity of herrings that were 
assembled there, was such, that a 
man who should [mt a spear in the 
water, as Oiaus Magnus asserts, 
would see it stand on end, being 
prevented from falling. But soon 
alter that period, these animals 
were seen to desert the Norn ay 
shores, and look up along the Ger 
man coast, where the Hanse tovu.- 
drove a very great trade by their 
eaptim; and sale ; but, for above k 
century, the herrings have, in a great 
mt asure, forsaken them; and their 


(SLii’akcd Gill Heiid.)* 

to that sh oe, eX( reded 
then 


tliou.vands. Idie 



(The I’aiiot risl).)t 


I atest colonioh 





('I’hc Star (lazf 


me seen in the British 
ehannel, and upon 
the Irish shores. It 
is not easy to assign 
a cause fur this 
seemingly caprni- 
ous desertion : whe- 
ther the number of 
their tinny enemies 
increasing along 
4 the northern coasts. 


• The Streaked Go t 11k ad. — The head 
of this fieh is compiessed, aiul ban* of se.iles 
HS far aE the eyes; the mouth is large; the 
jaws are of equal length, with two strong 
canine teeth in funit oi each ; the haek teeth 
are flat, resembling the grinders of qua- 
drupeds; the palate and tongue are smooth; 
the nostiils aie single, and near the e^es; 
these last are small, with a hlatk pupil 
in a blue iris : the aperture of the gills is 
wide, and the membrane mostly uncovered : 
the body is of a yellow colour, with six or 
aeven brown, transverse stupes ; the scales 
are broad thin, smooth, and extend over part 
of the anal, tail, and dorsal fins: the lateral 
line goes straight along the back to the end 
of the doiSal fin ; it begins again about the 
middle of the tail, and is lost in the fin. This 
fiak itlbabitfi the shores of Japan, and the 
HedSea. ^ 

r f Tub Parrot Fish — Tlie head of Ihis 
fish is somewhat similar to the caip. The 


body is hror.d, the tail narrow *. the ground 
colour IS red, which is beautifully relieved by 
broad silvery stripes all along tlie hod) ; flie 
billy is white. The fins aie '<niall ; the 
scales bioad, thin, finely riidiated. and veiy 
loose: the pectonil, lad. and vential fins, am 
yellow at tlieir ongin, and orey at the extre- 
mities; mid n kind of spine runs along the 
mot of the ventral fin. 

This species is Icnind in both Indies ; it 
takes its name from the Jsle ol St Croix at 
the Antilles, fiom whence a specimen of it 
.was received. 

+ The Star Ga7,kr.— The 4wad is large, 
quadrangular, and covered With a rough bed- 
met, which ends lu two spines above, and in 
five smaller ones below ; the mouth upturn 
upwards; end when the lower iaw is removed, 
the tongue appears, which is thick, sh art, and 
strong, and full of small teeth. There is a 
membrane Inside the lower jaw, terminating 
by a long filament ; the fish opening its 
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may have terrified the herring tribe from their former places of resort; oi, whe- 
ther the quantity of food being greater in the British channel, may not altitre 
them thither, w not easy to determine ! 

Happy England ! where the sea furnishes an abundant and luxurious repastj 
and the fresh waters an in- 
nocent and harmless pas- 
time ; w'bere the angler, 
in cheerful solitude, strolls 
by the edge of the stream, 
and fears neither the coiled 
snake, nor the lurking 
crocoJde; wh^re he can 
retire at night, with his 
row the 
of old 

friendly cottage, where the landlady is good, and the daughter 
tiful ; where the room is cleanly, with lavender in the sheets, 
and twenty ballads stuck about the w^all ! There he can enjo) the company of a 
talkative brother sportsman, have his trouts dressed for supper, tell tales, sing 
old tunes, or make a catch ! I hcre he can talk of the wonders of nature with 
learned admiration, or find some harmless sport to content him, and pass aw^ay 
a little time, without offence to God, or injury to man If 


lew trouts, to 
pretty descriptioi 
vValton, to some 
innocent and beai 



(The Flyinj? FibIi.)* 


mouth, sets this in motion, which attracts 
little fishes, who endeavour to sei/c it, and 
are presently devouied : there aie two harl)les 
from each lip, which servo for the same jnit- 
pose ; and this often conceals itself among 
the sea-weed, leaving only the harhles visible, 
when watching for piey. There aie two oval 
apertures in the upper jaw, and several little 
barbies in the lower; near each e3'e is a round 
epertiire. The eyes lie epute at the top of the 
head, very close together, and pioniinent, as if 
staring npwaid : the pupil is black, ins 
yellow. 

The star gazer inhabits the Mediterranean, 
lying in deep places near the sliore. It sel- 
dom exceeds a foot in length, and lives on 
small fishes and worms.# 

♦ The Fi yino Fish. — ^Thc winged flying 
fish, if we except its head and flut back, has, 
in the form of its body, a gieat resemblance 
to the herring. It is gi-nerally nine inches 
long, and full four round at the thickest pait. 
The skin is uncommonly him, and the scales 
are long and silvery. The pectoral tins aie 
very long ; and the doisal tin is small, and 
placed near the tail, which is forked : the eye, 
in consequence of the largeness of the head, 
is admirably situated for discoveiing dangers 
or prey ; and when pushed out of the sockid, 
which the fish can do considerably, its sphere 
of vision is greatly increased. 

The flying fish inhabits the Kuropean, the 
American, and the Red Seas; but is chiefly 
fo^d within the Tropics. The wings, with 
’rtfmeh they have the power of raising them- 
selves into the air, are nothing more than 
large pectoral fins, composed of seven or eight 
ribs, or rays, connected by a flexible, trans- 
pj^rent| and glutinous membrane ; they have 


their oiigin near the gills, and are capable of 
considerable motion backwards and forwards ; 
tliese fins are used, also, to aid the motion of 
the lish ill the water; and if we may judge 
fiom the great length and surface of til e oars, 
compjiratively with the size of the body, the 
fisli should he able to cut its way through the 
water with gieat velocity. 

In fl}ing. as it is termed, not only the 
Wings and tins of this fish are mueh expand- 
ed, but also its tail ; it skirris along the sur- 
face of the deep somewhat in the manner of 
.1 swallow, blit in straight lines; and from 
the blackness of its back, the whiteness of its 
belly, and forked expanded tml, it has mttcli 
the apjieaiance. It flies fifty or sixty yards 
at one stretch ; and rejieats the exertion again 
and again by a momentary touch on the sur- 
face ot the w;iter, which gives vigour fur a 
new departure. 

it has been inconsiderately remarked, tliaf 
Jill animated nature seems combined against 
tins little fish, and that it possesses the oouble 
powei«oi swimming and flying, only to sub- 
ject it to greater danger; for if it escape its 
enemies of the deep, it is only to he devoured 
by the sea fowl, which are waiting its aji- 
pearaiice in the air. Its destiny is, however, 
by no means, peculiarly severe : we shoul 4 
consoler that, as a fish, it often escapes thtt 
attack of biids ; and, in its winged character, 
it often throws itself out of' the power of th^ 
aquatic race. 

f Fish m British Streams, Laees, 
Ponds. — ^T o an industrious Correspondent in 
that interesting and admirable Miscelktt^ 
the Mirror j we are indebted for the follotv^iiqi* 
pages on the fresh-water fish of Great Bntfdik| 
which must be valuable, especially 
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di8e,iple of Walton nml lovvr of the rod, ac- 
tUTt^Atiiad as it is with piactical i-emarks on 
angung;. — E d. 

There is no pursuit that unites a greater 
variety of exeu-ise than anglmj;: the robust 
and adveiitmous aie recpiired lu some branches 
of this art to endure the utmost fatij^ue, as in 
salmon iishing, lu particular; and to expose 
themselves to all sorts of iuclemoncies and 
inconveiuencies in the attainment of their 
object. The fretful and iintable have been 
recommended to addict themselves to some 
of its {gentler exeicise, to leam the iadisjien- 
sahle lessons of patience and self-denial , - 
while the valetiidinaiiau, the mfiiin, and the 
aged, may indulge themselves in fl oat- H slung, 
and other branches ot the art, which retpiiie 
little or no exertion In a word, it is cheap, 
Simple, and inexhaustible as a sport; calcu- 
lated to relieve many a weaiy hour, in the 
ingenious prepaiatums which it requiies at 
home, and the extensive acipuiiutauce with 
the works of natuie that it presents ahioad. 
A puiSLutso innocent ainl so uttiactive cannot 
form an unaccejitahle subject foi the leaders 
of the Mti'ror ; and it is tor then amusenu ui 
and instruction that 1 puipose in a few pages 
to present them with a shoit gential descrip- 
tion of the tackle the angler inquires. 2. A 
detailed list oi account of the tish usually 
taken by anglers in Gieat Eutain ; and, .‘k 
With a Table, v/hich wull torin a Minunaiy of 
the art, and in which vaiums hait.s au; in- 
cluded, not nieul Killed ui the list. 

'J'uckli for 

In the choice ot his ro<f the ang/er will 
generally be diiecU'd by l(»cai cncnnistaiK es. 
The cane rods aie lightest . and wheie tish- 
ing-tackle are sold, the^ must couiinonly have 
the preference; but in letiied couiitiy places, 
the lod IS often of the angler’s own inaimiac- 
ture, and he should, at any rate, be ciijiable 
of supplying himself with one upon au eniei- 
gency. No wood, as a whole, is belter 
arlapU'd for this purpose than the coinnuni 
hajsel ; and if to this he can add a sound 
ash stock, or butt-end, and a whalebone top, 
he is a.s well furmsht?d with materials as he 
need desire to be. To prepare against acci- 
dents, let the young anglei furnish himself, 
in the decline of the yeai, with six or nine 
wands of hazel, tapering towauls the size of 
each other, in sets of three oi four, and dry 
tliem in a chimney duung the winter. Un 
long excursions in the tithing season, a set 
of these wands will be a piudeut addition to 
baggage ; and by sloping ofi' their ends 
to the length of two inches, and tasteniiig 
them together with shoemakers’ thread, he 
will miickly form a useful rod- If he can 
vafuiw tl^ whole over with India rubber, 
dissolved in linseed oil, with a small quantity 
dif seed pt shell lac, it will be an excellent 
preservative against the weather. A whale- 
hhne tup is always an agreeable addition to a 


tod, but not an essential one. Salmon rod* 
are sometimes wholly made of ash, with a 
whalebone top. Other lorb may be foitned 
thus:— a yellow deal joint ot seven teet; a 
straight hazel of six leet; a piece of fine- 
grained yew, tapered to a whalebone top, and 
measuring together about two feet. Always 
carry a jointed rod, when not m use, tightly 
looped up. 

The finCj like the rod, should gradually 
diminish toward the fiuther extremity; and 
no materials excel strong, clear horse hair. 
If you lUeikc It yourselt, the hairs from the 
middle of the ta.l are best, and those of a 
young and health} grey or white stallion ; 
Noit them well, that the hair of every link 
may be of equal siye witli each other; and if 
you wash them, do not diy them too rapidly. 
For gioniul-tisbing, brown or dark hairs are 
best, as resembling the colour of the bottom. 
Silk hues are more showy than useful. They 
soon lot and catch weeds. 

\oui hoo/i should readily bend without 
breaking, and yet letain a shaiii point, which 
rnaj- be occasionally renewed by a whetstone. 
It should be lung in the shank and deep in 
the l)i‘d ; the point straight, and true to the 
level ot the shank; and tlie barb long. Fiom 
the diffituliy oi teinpenng and making them, 
few aiigleis ever undeilake the task Be 
careful to provide yoiiself with a variety ac- 
coidingly Their sizes and .sorts must, of 
course, entirely dejiend on the kind of fish 
for which you mean to angle. 

F/oa/i> aie formed of coik, porcupine quilU, 
goose ind .swan qniUs, ^c, Foi heavy fish, 
oi stioHg slieams, use a cork float; in slow 
water, and ioi lighter fish, quill floats. To 
make the ioimer, take a sound, common coik, 
and bole it with a small red-hot won thuiugh 
the centre, lengthways ; then taper it down 
aeioss the giam. about two-thnds of the 
length, and round the top, ionmug it, tis a 
whole, into the shape of a jieai. Load your 
floats so as just to sink them shuit ol the top. 

Ifisn USU.Vl.l.Y 'lAKEN BY ANCil.KHS 
I.KKaT Mun'AIN. 

Barht'I — Direct tofn for for Barbel — 

Anecdote - lUmk — lirvnin — hull Heiid'^ 

( 'arp. 

The harbrf so called from its four barbs, 
two of winch are at the corners of its mouth, 
and the others at the end of its snout, is a 
heavy, dull fish, and gives very inferior sport 
to the angler, in pioportion to its size and 
stnmgth. The haihel begin to shed their 
apawu about the iinddle of April, and came 
in season about a month or six weeks after. 
In their usual haunts, among weeds, &c., 
they are tend of rooting with their nose like 
the pig. In summer, they fremieiit the most 
poweriul and rapid currents, and settle among 
logs of wood, piles, and weeds, where they 
remain for a long time apparently immovable 
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-^luring the winter time, tlaey return to deep 
bottom.*!. The most killing biuts fur tho 
barbel are the spawn of trout, wilinon, oi, 
indeed, Of any other fish, especially if it l>e 
tVesh, respecting which, the barbel is very 
cunning ; the pastes that iindate it must, 
therefore, be well made, and of fresh flavour. 
It is also an advisable plan to bait the watei 
over night, b^ spawn or a quantity o,f cut 
worms. The baibel will also bite well at the 
rob-worin, gentles, and chee.se, soaked in 
honey. The lod and hue, with which you 
fish for biuhel, luusl botli be extieniely long, 
With a luninug plummet attached to the 
bitter, as they swim very close to the bottom. 
By a gentle inchnation of the lod, you may 
easily ascei tain when therein a bite; imme- 
diately upon which the fish should he struck, 
and seldom escajies, unless he hieak the line. 

Sir John Hawkins mentions a cmious 
anecdote lelatiag to barbel fishing. Living, 
some years ago, in a village on the hanks ut 
the Thames, 1 was used, iu the smumer 
months, to be much In a boat on the iiver. 
ll chanced that at Sheppertoii, where I had 
been for a few days, I tierpiently passed an 
elderly gentleman in bis boat, who appeared 
to be fishing at ditieieut stations for barbel. 
After a few samtatioris had passeil between us, 
and we were become a little better acipiainted, 
I took occasion to wupme ol liim what divei- 
sion he had met with. “ Sir,” said he, “ 1 
have hud but bad luck to-day, ioi 1 fish for 
barbel, and jou know they aie not to he 
caught like gudgeons !” — “ It is vei} true,” 
answeied 1; “ but what you waul in t<dc 1 
suppose, you make up in weiglit ’* — \\ by, 
Sir,” says he, that is just as it happens ; it 
is true, X like the spoit, and love to catch 
fish, but my great delight is in going after 
them, ril tell you whaf, Sir,” continued he, 

1 am a nian in \ears, and have used the 
sea all my life (he had been an Indian cap- 
tain), but I mean to go no more, and have 
bought tluit little house, which you see there, 
for the sake of fishing : 1 gel into this bout 
(which he was then mopping) on u Monday 
moinmg, and fish on till Saturday night for 
barbel, as I told you, for that is my delight; 
and this 1 have done for a month together, 
and in all that while have not hud a single 
Lite I” 

The Bkakt or Bhty. is a common river 
fish, so called from its bleak or white appear- 
ance, that spawns m JMarch, and is fond of 
many of the baits toi tioiit. It is usually 
caught with a small artiticial fly of a brown 
ctilour; and the hook should be suited in 
size to the fly. The bleak seldom exceeds 
SIX inches iu length ; its flesh is highly 
valued by epicures, and beails are made of its 
scales. 

Bream shod their spawn about Midsum- 
meVi and although they au* occasionally met 
&U t^W running rivers, »iie reckoned a pond 


fish, whem they will thrive in the grealisid 
pertectioii ; and have been known to weigh 
iiom eight to ten pounds. In fishing lor 
them, the angler should he veiy silenty and 
take ail possible cate to keep concealed from 
the fish, which are angled fur near the hot* 
tiim. His tackle must also he strong. Tliis 
fish, accoiding to Dr. Shaw, is a native of 
many parts of Kuruiie, inhabiting the still 
lakes and riveis. and is sometimes found even 
in the Caspian Sea 

Bail Hcad^ or Thumb, is a shiall,' 

ngly fish, which hidi*H itself in luooks and 
nveis, under a giuvelly bottom. They spawn 
111 Apul, and their average length is' liom 
lour to five inches. VVh»*n their gill-fins are 
cut oil', they seive as good baits lor pike aml^ 
trout, and, like the ciay fish, when boiled, 
then flesh turns red. 

Carp IS a fish, that, by its frequency of 
spawning and quickness of growth, is gieatly 
used to .stock pomks, 'whertv it thrives better 
uinl lives longea tlian tn rivers, Gesuer speaks 
of one wlu) lived to one hundied years old ; 
theie IS much doubt about its geueial age, 
liut it IS supposed to be a veiy long-lived 
fish They spawn thice or four times a-year, ' 
hut the eailiest tmn* i» alumt the coiiimence- 
meiit of May. I’liey are observed to live, un- 
toinuiAily long out ot water; and m Holland 
are liequently kept alive foi three' weeks, or a 
month, in a. cool place, by being hung with 
wet moss in a net, and fed with inead steeped 
in milk In angling for caip, it is neces.sary 
to make use of a stioiig tackle, with u fine 
gut next the hook, and a float formed of the 
'piili ol a goose. They bite almost close to 
the bottom, and are laiely caught if angled 
lor in a boat Fiuin its subtlety, it has been 
sometimes called the watei-iox. 

The rivei caip is accustomed to haunt, in 
the winter, the most quiet and broad parts of 
the stream. la summer they live iii deep 
holes, reaches, and nooks, iindci tho roots of 
tiee.s, and among great banks of weeds, until 
these are in a lotteii condition, Tho ymiid 
caip loves a rich and fat soil, and will seldom 
Ol never thuve ui cold, hungry watei s. Tho 
caip jionds of Germany yield a coiisiderable 
income to the gentiy. 

Chub — Dace —Eel — Pinnoek — Grayling ^ 

0 ud^ eon— Loach — Minnow. 

Tlie Chub, Ol Chevin, is, like tho perch, 
a veiT bold bitei ; and will rise eagerly at a 
natural or artificial fly. They. spawn in June, 
or at the latter end of May, ut which time 
they are easily caught by a fly, a beetle with 
his logs and wings cut ofi', or still more sue* 
cessfully by a large snail. When they are 
fished for ut mid-water, or at bottom, a float , 
should be made use of; when at tup, it m 
customary to dih for them, or to u^iea fly, m ' 
if a trout were the angler’s objeOt. StJbng - 
tackle is also rpo'tnsite, as they are a .heavy 
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fiwK, attd iMially require a kndnig-net 
them out, Tlieir average length is irom ten 
to fourteen inches. This fi|,h is the sqtmlus 
of Varro, and very common throughout Kng- 
land, and the Kastern United States. 

Dace. Darty or Dare, are a very active and 
cautious fish, and rise to a fly, either real or 
artificial. It is necessary in angling for them 
to remain in concealment as much as possible. 
They spawn in February and March, and they 
are but inferior in point of flavour. They 
frequent gravelly, clayey, and sandy bottoms, 
leaves of the wdcter-lily, and deep holes, if 
well shaded. In sultry weather they are fre- 
quently caught in the shallows ; and during 
that xienod are best taken with grasshoppers 
or gentles. In fishing at the bottom for roach 
ordaCe, which are similar in tlunr haunts and 
disposition, bread, soaked in water and knead- 
ed to tt good consistency, and then made up 
together with bran into round balls, and 
thrown into the place where it is proposed to 
angle, will be found very servicealile, but 
must always be thrown up the stream. There 
is a mode of intoxicating dace, and by lliis 
means rendering them an easy prey . but tins 
is no part of the real angler’s sport. The 
Thames is well kuoWii to abound in dace ; 
and the graining of the Mersey is thought to 
he a variety of the same species. ** 

The Eel is rarely angled tor, but it is usu- 
ally caught by the piocess of sniggling or 
bolihiiig with night hues, &c. Being fond 
of quiet in the day-tiine, all who expect much 
sport in eel-fishing must devote iheir even- 
ings, and even whole nights, to the jiursuit. 
The method of sniggbng foi eels is as fol- 
— Take a comuion neidle, attached in 
the middle by fine wast'd twine to a jmek- 
Ihrearl line, or a strong, small hook fixed to 
this kind of line ; place a laige lob-womi, by 
the head ciul, on your needle or hook, and 
draw him on to his middle ; affix another 
needle to the end of a long r.iick, and guide 
our bait with it into any of the known 
aunts of the fish, between mill-boards, or 
into clefts of banks </r holes, holding the line 
in your hand ; now give the eel time to gorge 
the bait, and then, by a sharp twitch, fix the 
needle aerOss his throat, or the hook into his 
body; tire h’m well, and your triumph is cer- 
tain. Although this IS not strictly a method 
of angling, the lovers of that sport will find 
it 80 successful a mode of diversifying their 
imrsuits, where eels are common, that the 
present appeared the niost convenient place 
to insert it. Bobbing is a rough species of 
angling. The best method is to provide your- 
self with a considerable number of good-sized 
worms, and string them from head to toil, by 
a needle, oti fine strong twine, viz., to the 
amount of a wund or a pound and a half in 
weights Wind them round a card into a 
doeew fifteen links, and secure the two 
eudtr |»f each Unk by threatl? Now tie a 
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strong cord to the bundle of string worm®, 
about a foot from which put on a bored 
pluinmef, and angle with a line from two to 
three feet long, attached to a stout tapering 
pole. Kels, and perhaps pike, are found in 
no part of Great Britain in such numliers or 
variety as in the marshy parts of the counties 
of Cambridge and Lincoln. Of two rivers of 
the Latter, it is said, in an old proverb — 

" Aiikluni (vl, and Wnlmm jnke. 

In all England u tioiit* liku.” 

And a considerable district of the former is 
supposed to have been called after the fish of 
which we are now treating, the Isle of Ely ; 
from which, says Fuller, the courts of the 
kings of England were anciently supplied 
With eels. The silver eel is the finest, and is 
very common in Scotland. 

The manner in which this nsh is propa- 
gated has long been a matter of dispute. 
Tlioy have neither spawn, melt, nor known 
organs of generation. Walton guively aigues 
for their being bred of corruption, “ as some 
kind of bees and wasps are others stiongly 
Contend for their being viviparous. It is a 
<5ubject, indeed, upon which naturalists have 
no certain information. Eels bite in a shower, 
and in w indy, gloomy w-eatber, at the lob and 
garden w'orm, designed for other fish, parti- 
cularly tiout Unlike other fish, they are 
never out of season. Tliey are a v&ry greedy 
fish ; and if you w'ish to angle for them in 
the oidinary W'ay, they will take a lamprey, 
wasp, grubs, minnow.s, &c. ; but particularly 
the first. 

Tlie Pinnock, or is a sjHJcies of 

sea-trout, which usually attains the length of 
fiom nine to fourteen inches, and is princi- 
pally known in Scotland ; the whirling, ano- 
ther species, is from sixteen to twenty- four 
inches long. They will both rise, equally at 
an artificial fly, hut require generally a more 
showy one than the common trout. 

The (jiraytingy or Vtndct, spawns m May, 
and is in the I'est condition in Noveinber- 
They W’dl gieedily take all the baits that a 
trout does, and frequent the same .streams. 
They are said to have the fragrant smell of 
the plant thymalhis. Their average length 
is from sixteen to eighteen inclics ; and they 
must be angled for With very fine tackle, as 
they are a remarkably timid fish. When 
hooked, they must also he cauticRisly worked, 
as the hold in their mouth easily gives wAy j 
but they will speedily return to the bait. It is 
fine eating ; unknown to Scotland or Ireland. 

nie (jU(7^eon is a fish in some rerjuttst, 
both for its flavour and the sport it affords to 
the inexperienced angler. It is very simple, 
and IS al lured with almost any kind of bait. 
It spawns tw o or three times during the year, 
is generally fiom five to six inches long, ami 
fond of gentle streams with a gravelly bottom. 
In angling for gudgeon, the bottom should 
be previously stirred 'ip as this rouses them 
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from a state of inactivity, and collects them 
111 shoals together. Some anglers use two or 
three hooks in gudgeon-fishing. A float is 
always used, but the fish should not be struck 
on the first motion of it ; as they are accus- 
tonaed to nibble the bait before they swallow 
it. It frequently happens that, in angling 
for gudgeons, perch are caught. 

The Loack^ or Grfiiaullirig\ sheds its spawn 
in April, and remains lu the gravel ; where 
they arc usually caught with a small red 
w'onti. They are principally found m the 
north of Great Biitain, and in the streams of 
the mountainous parts. They are about thiee 
inches ui length; and their flesh is pleasant 
and wholesome. This fish is recommended 
by Gesner, and other learned physicians, as 
very nomishing and extremely giateful to the 
palate and stomach of sick persons. 

The or MinuHj one of the small- 

est river fish, seldom exceeds two inches in 
length. They spawn generally about once 
ill two or three years, and swim together in 
sTioals, in shallow waters, wheie they are very 
free and bold in biting. They serve also as 
excellent baits for pike, trout, chub, peich, 
and many other fish, which piey upon them 
and devour them gieedily. 

The Par^ or Saynlel — Porch — Pike — Pope 
— lioachj and Hud. 

The PaVf or Samlet, is a fish that is known 
by different names in difl'erent parts of Great 
Britain. On the river Wye it is usually called 
n skirling; in Yorksluie, a brandling; in 
Northumberland, a rack-rider; and in some 
imrts of Kngland, a fingering, from tlie resem- 
blance of its spotted streaks to the human 
fingers. Par, or samlet, is its Scottish name, 
and in that part of Britain it is best known. 
Some have affirmed, tluit it is the blended 
spawn of the trout and salmon. This opinion 
IB strengthened by the circumstance of their 
usually frequenting the same haunts with Uio 
falmoa and sea-txoul, and tluiir being forked 
ill their tail like the former. 

The Perch is a very bold biting fish, and 
affords excellent amusement to the angler. 
He 18 distinguished by the beauty of his 
colours, and by a large erection on lus back, 
strongly armed with stiff and sharp bristles, 
which he can raise or dejwress at pleasure. 
Defended by this natural excrescence, he bids 
defiance to the attacks of the ravenous and 
enormous pike, and will even dare to attack 
one of his own species. Perch spawn about 
the beginning of March, and measure from 
eight to fourteen inches. Ip fishing for perch 
with a minnow, or brandling, the hook should 
be run through the back fin of the bait, which 
must hang about six inches from the ground. 
A large cork float should be attached to the 
line, which should be leaded about nine inches 
from the hook. It must be observed that they 
invariably refuse a fly. 


The Pikcy Luce, or Jack, is a fish of eiio^ 
mous mm, and the greatest voracity ; indeed^ 
so notorious is he for the latter quality^ as to 
have gained the a\>pellation of the fresh-water 
shark. They aie also great breeders. Ac- 
cording to a common but fallacious account, 
they weie originally brought to Kuglaud about 
the reign of Henry VI 11 . They were cer- 
tainly at that time considered as great rarities. 
Their usual time of spawning is about March, 
in extremely shallow waters. The finest pike 
are those which feed ui clear rivers ; those of 
fens or meres being of very infeuor quality. 
They grow to a vast size lu these Ust-meu- 
tioned places, wheie they feed principally on 
fiogs, and such-like nutriment. They are 
reckoned to be tiie most leniaikable for lon- 
gevity ot all fiesh-water fi,sh ; arc solitary and 
inelanclndy in tlieir habits, generally swini- 
nniig by themselves, and remaining alone m 
tlieii hamits, until compelled by hunger to 
loarn in quest of food. A liigh wind, oi a 
dark, cloudy day, promises the best sport m 
angling for this fish; as their apiietite is 
keener at those periods. 

There are three modes of catching pike : 
by the ledgei, the trolling, or walking bait, 
and the trimmer. The ledger is a bait fixed 
by a stick driven into tlie ground, in one jiar- 
ticulac spot, or the angler’s rod may be so 
seemed; a live bait is attached to the hook, 
such as dace, gudgeon, or roach ; and, if a 
frog is made use ot, the largest and yellowest 
will be found the most tempting. Sutficieiit 
line must be left free to allow the pike to 
can-y the bait to his Inuints. When fish are 
used as baits, the hook must be securely 
struck thiough the upper lip; and the lino 
should be between twelve and fourteen yards 
ill length. If a frog should be made use of 
for a bait, the arming wire of the liook aliould 
be put ill at the mouth, and out at the side, 
and the hinder leg of one side should be fas- 
tened to it with strong silk. The second 
method, or trolling for pike, is the most ge- 
neral, and, at the same tune, the most divert- 
ing way of catching them. There are several 
small rings, which are fixed to each joint 
of the trulluig-rod ; and on the bottom and 
thickest joint a reel is placeiL To this reel 
twenty or thirty yards of line, according to 
the option of tlie angler, are not uncommonly 
attached ; the line passes through each ring 
of the rod, and is then joined to the gymp? 
or wire, to which the hook, or hooks, are sus- 
pended. Two large hooks are used, about 
the size adapted to perch-fishing, which are 
placed back to back. There is also a little 
chain, which hangs between the two hooks, 
and at the end of this chain is a leaden plum- 
met, sewn,, or fastened in some secure way, 
into the mouth of a dead fish, and the hooks 
are left exposed on the outside. The bait, 
when it is thus fastened, is constantly moved 
about in the water; that, by the conmmajQjcn 
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wnd variety of its movements (belnfc some- 
times raised, and sometimes kept Hinkinjp^), 
BOW going with the stream, now against it, 
the rl'semblance to life may appear more 
striking and probable. The pike, if he be 
Bear, no sooner perceives this bait, than he 
immcKliately darts at it with velocity, suppos- 
ing it to be a living fish, and drags it with 
him to his hole, where, in about ten or twelve 
minutes, he voraciously devours it, and im- 
plants the two hooks in Ins body. When he 
is thus seemed, you must allow him ample 
tune to futigiie and woaiy himself, then drag 
him slowly and carefully to shore, and land 
him with your net, being cautious of his 
bite. 

The third mode by which pike are occa- 
sionally caught, 18 by the trimmer, a smail 
wiHKien cylinder, round which, about the 
middle, in a small diameter, twenty oi tlurty 
yaids of strong ]>l,itted ,silk, or packthiead, 
are wound. A yard, oi peihaps more, as oc- 
casion suits, is suffered to hang down m the 
water, tjCfl to the armed wire ot a hook, coii- 
stiucted for the jimjiose, and baibsl with a 
living fish, commonly a loacb, The tiimruer 
is now permitted to go wheiovti tlie (u'u ut 
duves if, and the angle! silently follows, until 
a fish has jioached the bait, when he eoinos 
up and secures lus jm*} , anil retires with it to 
the reeds, near the short*. Whatexer fish are 
made use of in catching pike, they should he 
fresh, and preservt‘d in a tin kettle, the water 
ol' which, if changed freipieiitly, will consi- 
derably inipiove tlu'in. 

It may be noted in this place, fliat pike are 
dt'nominated jack viiilil thty Imve attaint'd 
the length ot twenty-toui inches - their usual 
haunts are shady, still, unfiecpiontcd xvateis, 
near which are dark, oveihaiiging houghs, 
and abundanct* of wei*d,s ; they are also to be 
met with in standing waters oi ditches, which 
are partly oveispread with that green, slimy 
substance, which is bettei known by the name 
of duck-weed, in such ])laces he is sometimes 
discovered at the top, and occasionally in the 
middle of tlie water; hut in cold weather he 
is almost always at the bottom. 

The or Huff, is a fish very similar 

in its nature and appearance to the perch ; 
and IS frecpiently caught xvheri fishing lor the 
latter. They spawn in March and April, and 
aie taken with a brandling, gentles, oi caddis. 
They are extremely voracious in their disjio- 
ailion, and will devour a minnow, which is 
almost as big as themselves. In their favourite 
haunts of gentle, deep stieams, overhung by 
tjpees, they swim in shoals together ; and you 
may fish for them either at the top or the, 
bottom of the water, as they are known to 
bite in almost any weatlier, and in any situa- 
tion, Their average length is from su: to 
»even inches. 

lUxich are frequently taken with flies under 
' itiiitcr. They will bite at all the baits which 


are prepared for chub or dace, and are consi* 
dered a simple and foolish fish. They spawn 
in May, and turn red when boiled'. The 
eo/npactneSN of their flesh gave rise to the 
proverb — “ Sound as a roach.” The roach 
haunts shallow and gentle streams, and the 
mouths of small streams which run into 
larger ones. In angling for roacli, the tackle 
mu.st be strong, and the float large and well 
leaded. 

The Rudt or Fhiscnle, is a very scarce 
fish, found only in the river Cberwell, in Ox- 
foidslure, and a lew of the lake,s of Lincoln- 
shiie and Yorkshire. It sheds its spawn m 
April, Will take all kimls of worms, and will 
rise at an aitificial float. Its colour is a 
kind of yellowish brown, and it.s average 
length from nine to fifteen inches. 

Ha Ini on — Hu) pits — StickIchacJc — an d Tench . 

Salmon are accustomed to quit the fiesh 
watei-s, and retire into the sea at the ap- 
proach of winter, whicli, at the commence- 
ment of A])ril, they usually leave for rivers : 
but the \Vye and Llsk, in Monmouthshire, 
and the Exe, in Devonshire, have them lu 
season during the six wintry months. The 
finest species are caught in the Exe, Thames, 
ainl Tamai ; but nut so abundantly as lu 
many oilier jilaces. Salmon prefer moi'C 
chilly sti earns, aiul are coiiseipiently found 
in gieater numbers luntbward, in the iiver« 
of Si-otland, particulaiiy in the Tweed, the 
Tyne, the Clyde, and the Tay In tlie latter, 
they occasionally lue tuninl ol the weight of 
70 jiDuods; and* m tlie Tweed and Clyde of 
.iiiout 1)0 O' fiO pounds weight. They ap 
peai some time in the riveis before they are 
in a healthy state : and the best season for 
the angler to commence his operations, is, in 
the close of the month of May, or the caily 
part of June. The usual time for the salmon 
tt.. deposit their spawn, is from the Istot 
September to the latter end of October, when 
they grow very sickly both m appearance and 
fldvoui . Previous to this, they generally retin# 
to brooks which branch out inegularly from 
the main iiver, or remain in shallows, where 
they sometimes are scarcely coveied with 
water. Hoie they l.ihricate a kind of trough, 
in the gravel, as a depository for the eggs of 
the female, over which the mule sheds a fluid 
of a white appearance. On the completion 
of this task, the male and female unite to 
cover the xvhole with gravel, and conceal it 
with the gieatcst industry. The mule is so 
diligent M accoiujilislung lus share of the 
fonnation and subsequent concealment of 
the trough, that he fiequently fatigues himself 
to death ; and is always much longer in re- 
covering his original state of health than the 
female. 

The vivification of the secreted spawn 
usually occurs about the commencement of 
April, when the sun has acquired stiflicient 
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strength to warm the boltom paits of the 
shoals in which it is deposittjd. It takes 
place with considerable rapidity; and, w lien 
the shoals are swelled by the spiing floods, 
the young fry intuitively (or, piubably, from 
an inability to withstand the force of the 
torrents) hurry downward to the sea. In the 
course of the summer, generally during the 
months of July and August, they return to 
the eaine rivers which they left in the spring, 
and continue until the commencement of 
Pecemher, when tliey re-visit the sea; and 
upon their retinn to the fiesli waters after 
their last emigration, they attain the si/.e, 
appeal ance, and flavour of genuine salmon. 
It appears, tliat these fish are forced fioni 
their salt water residence by an inaect, which 
adheres closely to their body (called by fish- 
ermen, the sea-louse,) and wliich gradually 
drops off on their return to the rivers. It is, 
also, exceedingly reuiaikable, that they larely 
oi never forsake their pareiit streams. Fiom 
this period, salmon aie subject to agiadual 
decline of their stiength, heallh and appear- 
ance ; their heads grow very Urgi* • then* 
skin acquires a dirty colour, widely different 
fiom the hilveiy appearance which pervaded 
them on then fiist cntiaiice into the rivers ; 
their flesh is loose and insipid ; then scales 
look as if they had been almost nibbed off ; 
and their gills aie dreadfully infested by the 
lioiiea salmoiiea In this state they aie called 
ahotten salmon. On then depaiUne foi 
the sea, their debility is so excessive, that 
they make frequent stops, in still waters 
during llieir jiassage, and aie a long time in 
leaching the object of tbeii destination. The 
male shoots out a gristly exciescence fiom 
the lowei jaw, which sometimes penetrates 
through the upper, and resembles the buak 
of a bud, 

Salmon are greatly delighted wfth rivers 
which take their rise in mountainous dis- 
tiicts, and a deej) giavelly bottom, which is 
totally clear of any kind of shine or filth, that 
may impregnate the water, and sully its 
ciystal cleauiess. They also unifonnly avoid 
streams which flow upon ore, or among cal- 
careous formations of any kiiiih In summer, 
where the warmth is most intense, they oc- 
casicnally seek the shelter of tiees and other 
shrubs, but rarely continue long under their 
piotection. They appear remarkably sen- 
sible of tho viciHSitudes of the weather ; and 
aie frequently observed to leap about, as if 
icjoicmg m tile prospect of an ajiproacbing 
shower. To thunder stonns, however, they 
have a gieat antipathy ; every peal appears 
to afleet them, ancl induces them to seek a 
closer shelter at the bottom of the rivers.— 
During their residence in fresh winter, it is a 
well-authenticated ciicumsfauce, tliat they 
always lie with then* heads pointing up the 
rivers aqd never. swim down the stream, 
unless diginijg the peuod of then* emigration 


to the sea, or when thinr {rositioD is mnleftf 
This dainty and wholesome says 

old Fuller, is a double riddle in nature ^ 
tirst, for its strange leaping, or flying rather, 
so that some will have them termed salmons 
& saliendo. Being both bow and arrow, it 
will shoot itself out of the water an incredible 
height and length ; secondly for its invisible 
feeding, no man alive having ever fomul any 
meat ui the maw thereof.” Some lew in- 
stances, however, have been related, of sprats, 
and other small fish, having been discovered 
ill their stomachs during their lesideuce in 
the sea, or when they have been caught on 
the tnths or headlands. The salmon leap is, 
indeed, an extiaoidinary exertion. Etecliug 
themselves on then fins, as if to hiii’vey Ihe 
obstacle before them fully, these fish will 
crowd to the bottom of a fall of lb or 12 
teet perpendicular, and taking advantage of 
the lust Hood or flush of wafer that will 
assist them, they spring uj» the precipice with 
the gieatest confidence; and though fre- 
quently unsuccessiul in a first attempt, they 
leiiew it with atdour, until they have reached 
the summit. There is a cataract in Scotland 
on the liver Erich, called the Keith, of I'J 
feet fall, where the whole stream enters 
through a cleft of a lew feet broad, which 
the salmon imifounly leap. 

Having thus briefly piernised the general 
chaiacttr, size, haunts, &c. of the aalmoii, wo 
must proceed to the artifices U*8t adapted for 
Ins cajiture. — The piimary and must import- 
ant articles with which the angler for salmon 
should he provided are rods, i eels, and artifi- 
cial flies, a bait to which the salmon is much 
attached. The length of the rod should he 
from 17 to 20 feel, which, however, can be 
regulated according to the breadth and gene- 
ral size of the river in which the angler pur^ 
sues his operations. The reel, which, on 
these Occasions, fonns the most material ap- 
pendage to the lod, IS made of brass: it 
should be constructed with the utmost nicety, 
and capable of the swiftest circunivolutiona. 
The line, which is fastened to the reel, may 
he composed either of strong silk or twisted 
horse-hair, grotlually diminishing at the top, 
and having a loop at the end of the wheel, 
and another at tlie cast lines, to fasten them 
to each other. Let this cast line be very care- 
lully twisted with the fingers, and shorter 
than the rod, so that none of the knots may 
come within the top ring ; sixteen to twenty 
Jiorse bans may be used in the upper links, 
but they must be diminished toward^the hook, 
where they are best made of three small, 
round, twisted silk-worm guts, or a few strong 
horse hairs, Tlie artificial flies fihoidd he 
generally of large dimensions, and of a gaudy 
and glittering colour. The materials thiit. 
compose them are hairs, furs, and wools, of 
every variety that can be collected, mingled' 
with the tail featbeis of oocks and game, and 
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■»cuxe<il io^ether hy plalvd wire, or gold and 
Sliver thread) marking silk, sIioemakeEti’ wax, 
hf*e»’ wax, &c. Their wings may be made of 
the leathers of domestic fowls, or any otliers 
of a showy colour. Imitate principally the 
m^iral flies that will be recommended here- 
after ; but you may safely indulge your fancy, 
rather than depart without a bite : for many 
anglers succeed with the most monstrous and 
capricious baits of this kind. A raw cockle, 
or muscle, taken out of the shell, prawns, aiul 
minnows have also been recommended as 
salmon bait. The mode of angling with 
tliese is to drop the line, which must be 
totally unencuinbeied with shut, into some 
shallow winch appioximates to the edge of a 
hole of coiisulciable depth, imd in this situa- 
tiou to suffei it to be earned m by the current. 
The noviciate in angling will, ai tirst, expe- 
rience considerable ditficiilty in throwing h*s 
line to any great extent. For this we can 
give no recipe, but a most inflexible determi- 
nation to proceed, and the must consummate 
jiatieuce ui disappoiutnieiit. it should always 
be thrown across tlie river, and on the ofl-side 
fioiu the spot where you expect the fish to 
n.se. When you imagine that the sahium 
has been stiuck, be cautious in gumg lum 
tune sufficient to enable him to \>oach hi« 
bait, that is, to swallow it firmly and securely. 
After this, fix the hook firmly in him by a 
gentle twitcli. On the first sensation of thia 
pain, the salmon will plunge and spring with 
great violence, and use eveiy eii(leavour of 
strength and cunning to efiect his escape. 
He will then, jieihaps, run away with a lon- 
hiderable length of line, which is to be kept 
in a gently lelaxed situation, so that it may 
always yield with facility to his obstinate 
resistance : nor can you give him too much 
line, if you do but clear it of weeds and in- 
cumbrances, If he now become sullen and 
fjuiet in the water, rouse him gently by ding- 
ing in a few stones ; and when he once more 
commences resistance, do not be too eager in 
checking his caieer, but let him gradually 
exhaust himself of his strength ; follow him 
down the stream, or allow him to cross it ; 
while, at every opportunity, you keep winding 
up your line, until you approach him in this 
wearied state, and take him softly by the gills 
out of the water. 

The salmon peal may be caimht in the 
same manner : he is smaller than the salmon, 
and seldom exceeds lourteen or fifteen inches 
in length. Before we conclude this account 
of the salmon, we may remark, that a fresh 
wind after a flood, and when the sun shines 
watery, is the best weather for catching them 
— or when the water is slightly urged by the 
tide ; but it must not be thick or muddy. 

Smelts are more properly a sea-fish, and 
not often caught with a rod and hne in rivers; 
but, when this is attempted, they rise to any 
piece of smaller fish on a Fateruosler hue, or 


one that is armed with many books, at a 
small distance from each other. A remark- 
able abundance of smelts occurred in the 
Thames, m the year 17'^0, at which time 
women and children lined the banks to angle 
for them, between London and Greenwich. 

The Stickleback is a small prickly fish, 
that serves well as baits when the prickles 
are cut offi It spawns m May, on aquatic 
])lantw, and is found in nvers, ponds, and 
ditches. Trout and pike will rise eagerly at 
them; and tins is the only purjiose fur which 
they are caught. 

Teuch^ like the carp, are geneially consi- 
dered pond fish, although they have been 
frequently caught m the river Stour. They 
shed their spawn about the commencement 
of July, and are in season from September to 
the latter end of May. They will bite very 
freely duung the sultry months. Their haunts 
are sundar to those of the carp, except that 
they frequent the foulest and muddiest bot- 
toms, where they may shelter themselves 
among an infinite quantity of reeds; henca 
you must angle for them very near the bot- 
tom, and allow them sufficient time to gorge 
the bait. Use strong tackle, and a goose- 
qmll float without a coik. The general length 
of the tench is from twelve to fouiteen inches; 
though some have been occasionally caught 
whicli weighed upwards of ten pounds ; such 
occur! ences, however, are very rare. 

Tiout. — Trout lb censidered as one of the 
finest river tibh that this country can produce. 
Its colours are beautifully varied at diffeient 
Kt'asons of the year, and according to the 
r,’ I'rs it fiequents. 

They abound in the generality of our 
streams, rivers, taiid lakes, and are usually 
angled for with an artificial fly. Tlieir weight 
also difleis from lialf a pound to three ; some 
few have been caught which weighed iip- 
waids of four pounds. Trout aie extremely 
voracious; and, by their activity and eagei- 
nes«, uihird famous diversion to the angler. 
They are remarkable for coming to their siae 
quicker than any other fish, though they fat- 
ten slow; as also for being veiy short-lived. 
They die when taken out of w'ater sooner 
than any other with which w^e are acquainted. 
Previous to their spawning, tlie}' are observed 
to force a passage through weirs and flood- 
gates against the stream ; and how they aro 
enabled to oveiconni some of these iuiuedi- 
nients is a subiccl of much conjecture. Iheir 
general tim** of shedding theii spawn is about 
October or November: m some rivers, how- 
ever, it is much sooner, in others later. They 
are also met with in eddies, where they re- 
main concealed from ohseivatiou behind a 
stone, or log, or a bank that prmects into thQ 
stream : during the latter part oi the summer, 
they are frequently caught in a miU-tail, and 
sometimes under the hollow of a bank, or tho 
roots of a tree. 
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In angling for trout, there are many things 
worth) of particular observation ; — 1st. That 
the day, on which the sport is undertaken, be 
a little windy, or partially overcast ; and the 
soutll wind iS superior to all others, if it do 
not too much disturb your tackle. 2nd. The 
sportsman should remain as far as possible 
from the stream, fish it downwards, the line 
never touching the water, as the agitation 
proceeding from the fall might disturb the 
fish, aud' preclude all possibility of capturing 
theinp 'ilrd. f’lear streams are famous for 
sport ; and in fishing in them, a small fly 
with slender wings must be attached to the 
hook. When the water is thick, and the 
sight more imperfect from this disailvantagc, 
a larger species of bait must of necessity bo 
used. 4th. The hue should, on an aveuige, 
lie about twice as long as tlie rod, unless in 
cases of emergency, when the number and 
variety of trees exclude the probability of a 
successful throw, if at any distance, .'ith. 
Let the fly be made to suit the season. After 
a shower, when the water becomes of a brown 
appearance, the must killing bait is the 
orange-fly ; in a clear day, the light-coloured 
fly ; and, on a gloomy day, m overshadowed 
streams, a daik fly. It is hardly necessary 
t\) add, that the angler, particularly m fly- 
fishing fur trout, cannot be too quick in per- 
ception, or too active in striking on the finst 
rise of the fish. ^ 

The trout may he caught at the top, the 
middle, or the bottom of the water. In an- 
gling for him at the top, with a natural fly, 
use the green-drake and the stone-fi) ; but 
these two only during the months ot May 
and June. The mode of fishing in this way 
is called dip]hng, and is thus performed : — 
If there be little or no wind to disturb your 
tackle and agitate the surface of the stream, 
make use of a line lialfthe length of the rod. 
If theie be a wind, iiiciease the length of the 
line by one half. Let the line fly np or down 
the river, according to the direction of the 
wind j and wlnm you aie aware of the rise of 
a fish, guide the fly over him, as in case of 
striking him, yon have no length of line 
with which to weary him : the capture must 
be effected by main force ; and if the tackle 
IS sufficiently strong to resist the struggles 
of the fish, the angler, after a short contest, 
may insure himself a triumph. Trout-angliiig 
at mid-water is effected by moans of a small 
minnow, or with a caddis-grub, or any other 
species of worm. In angling with a minnow, 
the moderately-sized and whitest i)ne.s will he 
found to be the most killing bait. It should 
be placed upon a large hook, to enable it to 
turn about when drawn against the stream ; 
consequently the hook should be inserted in 


the mouth, and drawn emt of lh« ^ills, 
perhaps, three or four inches beyond it would’ 
be necessary. It should be again drawn 
through the mouth with the point to the tail 
of the minnow ; this finished, the hook and' 
bait should be tied neatly together, by which 
means the evolutions of the bait will be more 
effectually, and at the same time more natur- 
ally, performed. The slack of the line should' 
then he pulled back, so that the body shall 
be nearly straight on the hook. If the min- 
now do not turn nimbly t'liough for your pur- 
pose, let the bait be moved a little to the 
right or to the left, as occasion sliall direct ; 
which process, by inlaying the orifice made 
111 the body of the minnow, will greatly flicili- 
tate its movements. Some have preferred 
the loach, as a bait, to the minnow; by those 
who are nice in these matters, the .same pre- 
cautions III attacliing it should be scrupu- 
lously observed. In angling with a worm or 
caddis, a cork float and the finest kind of 
tackle must necessarily be made use of, as 
the success of the young jiractitioner, in this 
enchanting amusement, will greatly depend; 
on his choice of articles. In muddy waters, 
the lob-worm is consideicd the best bait; 
in clear streams, the lirandling : the first is 
generally used lor kiige trout ; the sexond, 
wheie smallci ones are expected. 

Then* are two methods of angling at bot- 
tom, either with a coik, or any other kind of 
float, or with the hand. Tlie best way of 
angling with the hand, is by means of a 
giound bait, and a long line, which should 
have no moie iluiii one hair next the hook, 
and just above it one small spot for a plumb ; 
the hook should be ssniall, and the brandling 
well secured, and tMily one fastened on at a 
time ; thus the worm must always be kept m 
motion, and drawn towards the person who ia 
fishing. The best mode of aiiglmg at bot- 
tom, with a float, is with a caddis, which 
may be jait upon tlie hook two or three at the 
same time ; the caddis is sometimes ad van- 
tageousl}' joined to the worm, and occasion- 
ally even to an aitificial fly, which should bo 
placed ujion the hook, so as merely to cover 
its points ; the finest kind of tackle must be 
used in tins expeiiinent, and it is generally 
reputed a very killing bait, for either trout or 
grayling, at all seasons of the year. It is 
iiioi cover a very common method fo angle 
witli a caddis at the top of the water. The 
cuddi.s may be easily inntateil by forming the 
head of the insect of black silk, and the body 
of yellow chamois leatlier. It must be re- 
marked, however, that the trout will seldom 
or never rise at a caddis when the stream m 
impregnated with mud. 
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A Table of Vie Fiah usually Aufrled for in the IVaters of Great Britain, with the Placea 
iSt'asons, Time of Day-s Depth from the Grmiml^ and Baite suited to their Habits, 


A 

^ p 

Grass- 
hoppers 
in June 
or July, 

Snail, slit^ 
grassliop. 
beetle. 

tv 

rS 

Stone-fly, found un- 
der hollow stones, 
sides of streams ; 
green-drake, found 
among stones, by 
river sides ; black fly, 
on hawthorns, after 
budding. 

Green-drake, under 
water. 

Stone-fly, green- 

drake, oak-fly, found 
in oaks or ash; ant- 
fly, found on ant-hills. 

o 

Gentles had from 
putrid flesh, lob- 
worms from gar- 
dens, brandlings 

from dunghills. 

Gentles, caddis- 
worms found under 
stones, in shallow' 
stieams, covered with 
small pieces of ’ uod 
or rush, kept moist in 
flannel bags ; brand- 
lings. 

Gentles, flag-worms, 
found among flags, 
kept like caddis- 
wurms ; lob-w onns. 

Small red worm. 

Eaith-bubs, found in 
sandy ground, kept 
m mould ; gentles, 
flag - worms, wasp- 
grubs, found ill the 
nest, hardened over 
the iirp ; marsh- 
worms, found in 
marshes. 

Earth-bobs, gentles, 
flag-worms, wasp- 
grubs, cowdung- 

hobs, caddis-wortus. 

J 

1 

Old grated cheese, 
worked up with rusty 
bacon or butter, co- 
loured with sarfron ; 
some say steeped iii 
honey. 

White new bread, 
worked in the hand 
to a consistency, co- 
loured with vermi- 
lion, like salihou’s 
Toe, or as abo\e. 

Red paste, as lor 
Bieak; or new br>.*wii 
bread mixed with 
honey, and w'oiked 
to a consistency like 
the red. Some add 
sheep's blood. 

Blood of sbeep'.s 
heart, mixed with 
honey and flour, 
w orked up ; chewed 
bread worked stili 
with honey or sugar 
and gum water. 

! Red and brown 

1 pastes, matle from 
j white and brown 

1 bread, as above. 

Depili from 
Ground, 

Touch 

groimd. 

Sis inches ; 
always below 
mid-water. 

Touch 

ground. 

Near the 
bottom. 

Three inches 
from bottom, 
hut weather, 
in mid-water. 

Three inches 
from bottom ; 
hot weather; 
ill raid- water. 

o 

S • 

•S 

"M) 
u P 

r 

From sunrise 
till 10 M.; 4 
P.M. to sun- 
set. 

All day. 

Sunrise to 9 ; 

3 to sunset. 

All day. 

Very early & 
very late. 

Ditto. 

i 

1 

! 

j 

April to 
August, 

May to 
October. 

April to 
December, 

May to 
October. 

April to 
August, 

May to 
December. 

f's 

Rapid and shallow 
streams, gravelly 
banks, under 

bridges, in cur- 
rents. 

Deep rivers, sandy 
bottoms, in eddies 
and at ships' 
sterns. 

Slow rivers or mill 
ponds, near weeds, 
and iQ clay or mud- 
dy bottoms. Some 
say rough streams. 

Rivers & brooks ; 
in stony and gra- 
velly beds. 

Still, deep ponds 
or rivers (particu- 
larly ponds j, mud- 
dy bottoms. 

Still, deep waters, 
under boughs, gra- j 
velly bottoms. ^ 


Barbel. 

Bleak. 

Bream. 

Bullhead, 
or Miller’s 
Thumb. 
Carp. 

CJievin, 
or Chub. 
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CHAP, I. 

THE DIVISION OF SHELL-FISH. 


In (lescribinj? the iiiliabitanfs of the water, a riass ot animals occur, that man- 
kind, from the place of their residence, have Ix'en (content to call fish; but that 
naturalists, from their formation, have justly agfreed to be unvvorthy of the name 
Imleed, the aflinity many of this kind bear to the insect tribe^ may very well 
plead for the historian who ranks them rather as insects. However, the common 
lan^fnag'e of a country must not be slightly invaded ; the names of thin^^s may 
remain, if the philosopher be careful to j^ive precision to our ideas of them. 

There arc two classes of animals, thcrel(»ie, inhabiting the water, which 
commonly receive the name of tishes, entirely difierent from those wa* have 
been describinp^, and also ver^ distinct from each ollu'r. Tliese are divided by 
naturalists into Crustafceous and 'lestaceous animals* both, totally unlike fishes 
to appearance, seem to inveit the. order of nature; and as those have their 
bones on the inside, and Ihcir muscles hunj^ ujxm them for the juirposes of life 
and motion, these, on tlu^ confraiw, have all tlieir Ixoiy jiarts on the outside, 
and all their musejes witlun. Not to talk mysteriously — all who have seen a 
lobster or an oyster [leiaeive that the shell in tlii'se lioars a strong analoj^y to the 
bones of other animals; and that, by these shells, the animal is sustained and 
defended. 

Crustaceoiis fish, such as the crab and the lobsh r, liav(' a shell ind quite of a 
stony hardness, but ratlier rescmbliiiic a fiim crust, and m some measure capable 
of yielding. Testaceous tishes, such as the ^r^ st('r or « oi kle, are lurnished with 
a shell of a stony iiaidiiess ; very brittle, and on a)>al)l( of yielding. f)l‘ the 
crustaceoiis kinds are the Lobslei, the Crab, and the d^ortoise : ol the testa- 
ceous, that iiiimerous tntie of Oyslers, Muscles, Cockles, and Sc;i Snails, whicb 
olfcr with iidiiiiie variety. 

1'lie crustaceoiis tribe seem to hold the middle rank between fisluvs, properly 
so (ailed, and those snail-like animals that receive the nauKMjf tc'slaceous fishes. 

I’heir nuiseles are strong and linn, as in the former; their shell ls soll pro- 
flured, as among the latkr. 'riu'y have motion, and hi^it lor food with great 
avidity, like the former. 'Idiey an* incapable of swimming, but creep along the 
bottom, like the latter: in short, tlnw form the link that unites these classes that 
seem so very opposite in their natures. 

Of t(\staceou.'> tishes we Will speak liereafliu*. As to animals of the eriisfaceoiis 
kind, they are very numerous, tiu ir tlgurc olliTs a hundred varieties; but as to 
their nature, they are obviously divided into two very distinct kinds, dilfering 
in their habits and their conformation, 'l lie (Ijitfl ol one kind is the Lobster; 
the chief of the other, tin* Tortoise. Under the Lobsfi r we rank the Prawn, the 
Cray Fish, the Shrimp, the Sea Crab, the Land (hai), and all tiu ir varieties, 
Umicr the Sea Tortoise, the Turtle, the llavvksbill I'urtie, the Land Tortoise, 
and their numerous varieties. 
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CHAP. IL 

CRUST ACEOUS ANIMALS OF THE LOBSTER 

KIND. 



IlowEVEtt difforcnl in tlic lol^stcr and the crab may scerOj, tlieir manners 

and r-ord'oriTiation are nrarl> tlie same. 

Witli all the vnrarious appetites of 
fishes, tht'y are eondenined to lead an 
insect h(e at llie bottom of (he i^ater; 
and tfioii^h pressed l)y contimial hun- 
ger, the> are ollen oblup'd to wait till 
accident lirings tluan their })n y, 'riiocijL^h 
without aii}’^ warmth in tludi bodies, 
or even without red blood eirtuhding 
through their M ins, they are animals (Tia* Lobbiir ) 

wimderfully vorai ions W Iiatever they 

seize upon that has life is sure to )»(‘nsh, though never so well defended; they 
even devour eac h olla'r ; and to ineK’ase our surprise still more, they may, in 
some measure, be s<dd dnmsiKes, as they ediange tlu'ir shell and their 

stomach cvitv >var, and llieir old stomach is generally the lirst morsed that 
serves to glut tie* new. 

The lobster is an animal of so extraordinary a form, that those who first sec 
it are apt to mistakt tin* head for tlietail; but it m soon disi'overed that the 
animal moves with its claws fou most ; and that the ]r.ut wldch plays within 
itself by joints, like a coat of armour, i,-. the tail. The two great claws are the 
lobster's insiiunn'nls ol provMiou an \ d>elcnce* these, b\ op<*ning liV.e a pair of 
nippers. h:we gia at strength, and t, ' a tinn hold ; thcv are usualb notihed, 
llki' a saw*, whi( h still more imrea' (Ian P'OtUilM Pe.iule these piwverfnl 
instruments, whuh may be coiisiihu'd as aims, via- Inlister has t'lght legs, four 
on each sidi* ; and these, with tin* tad, seive to gwe (he aniinrd its jirogressive 
and sideling motion. Jlctwt en the two claws is the aniniars head, very small, 
and furnished w ith eyes that seem like, two black horny specks on each side ; 
and th(*se it has a power of advancing out of the .socket, and drawing in at 
pleasure. The month, like (hat of lnse^.ts, i^pens the long way of the body ; not 
cross vvay.s, as with man, and the higher raie of annuals. It is fuinlshed with 
(wo teeth foi (lie comminution of its food ; but as these are not sufliuent, it has 
three more in llu* stornaidi , one on each si<le, and (he other below. Hetween 
the two teeth there is a fleshy substance, in the shape of a tongue, llie intes- 
tines consist of one long bowel, whicii n aclas bom the mouth to the vent; but 
what this animal difll’ers in from all olher.s, is, that (he spinal marrow is in (he 
breast-bone. It is furnished \vith two long feelers, or hrirns, that issue on each 
side of the head, that seem to conect the dimness of its sight, and apjiriv.e, the 
animal of its danger, or of its jirev. 'The tad, or that jointed instrument at the 
other end, is the grand instrument of motion ; and witli this it can raise itself in 
the water. Under this we usually see lodged the spawn in great abundance ; 
every nea adhering to the next by a very fine filament, which is scarcely per- 
ceivable. Every lobster is a herinaphroibte, and is supposed to be self-impreg- 
natecl.^ The ovary, or place where tlie sjiawn is first produced, is backwards, 
toward the tail, where a red substance is alwi ys found, and which is nothing 
but a cluster of peas (hat are yet too small for exclusion. From this receptacle 


* The animals of this tiihe aie hy no posited under the tail of the females, which 
means hermaphiodites', but are found dis- for that purpose is often much broader than 
tmctly male ami female. The eggs are de- that of the males. 
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there go two canals, that open on each side at the jointures of the shell at the 
bally; and through these passages the peas descend to be excluded, and placed 
under the tail, where the animal preserves them from danger for some time, 
until they come to maturity ; when, being furnished with limbs and motion, they 
drop off into the water. 

When the young lobsters leave the parent, they immediately seek for refuge 
in the smallest clefts of rocks, and m such-like crevices at the bottom of the 
sea, where the entrance is but small, and the opening can be easily defended. 
There, without seeming to take any food, they grow larger in a few weeks’ time, 
from the mere accidental substances which the water washes to their retreats. 
By this time, also, they acquire a hard, firm shell, wliich furnishes them with 
both oflensive and defensive armour. They then begin to issue from their for- 
tresses, and boldly creep along the bottom, in hopes of meeting with more dimi- 
nutive plunder, llie spawn of fish, the smaller animals of their own kind, but 
fhieHy the worms that keep at the bottom of the sea, supply them with plenty, 
^^hey keep in this manner close among the rocks, busily employed in scratching 
up the sand with their claws for worms, or surprising such heedless animals as 
fall within llicir grasp : thus they have little to apprehend, except from each 
other; for in them, as among fishes, the large are the most formidable of all 
otiier enemies to the small. 

But this life of abundance and security is soon to have a most dangerous 
interruption ; fur the body of the lolwter still continuing to increase, while tte 
shell remains unalterably the same, the animal becomes too large for its habi- 
tation, and imprisoned within the crust that has naturally gathered round it, 
there comes on a necessity of getting free. The young of this kind, therefore, 
that grow faster, as 1 am assured by the lishermen, cliange their shell oftener 
than the old, who come to their full growth, and who remain in the same shell 
often for two years together. In general, however, all these animals change 
their shell once a year ; and this is not only a most [lainfiil operation, but also 
Hubjoefs (hem to every danger. Their nudting season is generally about tlie 
beginning of summer ; at which time their food is m plenty, and their strength 
and vigour in the highest perfection. But soon all their activity ceases ; they 
are seen forsaking the open parts of the deep, and seeking some retired situa- 
tion among the rocks, or some outlet, where they may remain in safety from the 
attacks of their various enemies, l^'or some days helore their change, the animal 
discontinues its usual voraciousness: it is no longer seen laboriously harrowing 
up the sand at the bottom, or fighting wuth otliers of its kind, or hunting its 
pr^y ; it lies torpid and motionless, as if in anxious expectation of the approach- 
ing cliHiige. Just before ca.sting its shell, it throws itself upon its back, strikes 
its claws against each other, and everyJimb seems to tremble ; its feelers are 
agitated, and the whole body is in violent motion : it then swells itself in an 
unusual manner, and at last the shell is seen beginning to divide at its junctures 
— particularly it opens at the junctures of the belly where— like a pair of jumps, 
il was before but seemingly unilcd. It also seems turned inside out; and its 
stomach comes away with its shell. After this, by the same operation, it disen- 
gages itself of the claws, which burst at the joints; the animal, with a tremulous 
motion, casting them off as a man would kick off a boot that was too big for 
him. 

^ riiua, in a short time, this wonderful creature finds itself at liberty ; but in 
so weak and enfeebled a slate, that it continues for several hours motionless. 
Indeed, so violent and painful is the operation, that many of them die under it ; 
and those which survive, are in such a weakly state for some time that they neither 
inke food, nor venture from their retreats. Immediately after this change, they 
have not only the softness, but the timidity of a worm. Every animal of the 
deep is then a powerful enemy, which they can neither escape nor oppose ; and 
tluH, in fact, is the time when the dog-fish, the cod, and the ray devour them by 
hundreds. But this state of defenceless imbecility continues for a very sliort 
lime : the animal, in less than two days, is seen to have the skin that covered 
ifs body grown almost as hard as before ; its appetite is seen to increase ; aild| 
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fitraiige to behold ! the first object that tempts its gluttony is its own stomachy 
which it so lately was disengaged from. This it devours with great eagerness; 
and some time after eats even its former shell. In about forty-eight hours^ in 
proportion to the animal's health and strength, the new shell is perfectly formed, 
and as hard as that which was but just thrown aside. 

Of this extraordinary yet well-known animal there are many varieties, with 
some difi’ereiices in the claws, but little in the habits or conformation. It is 
found above three feet long ; and if we may admit the shrimp and the prawn 
into the class, though unfurnished with claws, it is seen not above an inch. 
These all live in the water, and ran bear its absence for but a lew hours. The 
shell is black when taken out of the water, but turns red by boiling. The most 
common way of taking the lobster is in a basket, or pot, as the fishermen call 
it, made of wncker-work , in which they put the bait, and then throw it to the 
bottom of the sea, in six or ten fathoms’ water. The lobsters creep into this for 
the sake ol the bait, but are not able to get out again. The river crawfish differs 
little Irnrii the lobster, but that the one will live only in fresh water, and tiie 
other will thrive only in the sea. 

The crab is an animal found equally in fresh and salt water; as well upon 
land as in tlie ocean. In shape it differs very much 
from the lobster, but entirely resembles it in habits 
and conformation. The tail in this animal is not so 
apparent as in the former, being that broad flap that 
seems to cover a part of the belly, and when lifted 
discovers the peas or spawn situated tliere in great 
abundance. It resembles the lobster in the number 
ol' its claws, which are two, and its legs, which are 
eight, four on either side. Like the lobster, it is a 
(The Crub.) bold, voracious animal ; and sucli an enmity do 

crabs bear eacli other, that those who carry them 
for sale to market often lie tlieir cla\\s with strings to prevent their fighting and 
maiming themselves by the way. In short, it resemliles the lobster m every- 
thing but tlie ama/iiig bulk of its body compared to the siiie of its head, and the 
leiigtli of its intestines, which have many eoi.voiiifions. 

Ah the crab, however, is found upon land as well as in the water, the pecu- 
liarity of its situation produces a differ- 
ence in its habit iides which it is proper 
to describe. The Land (Tab is lound 
in some of the warmer regions of Ku- 
rope, and in great abundance in ail the 
tropical climates in Alricaand America. 

They are of various kinds, and endued 
with various properties ; some being 
healthful, delicious, and nourishing 
food— otliers, poisonous or malignant 
to the last degree; some are not above 

half an inch broad, others are found a , r« 

foot over; some are of a dirty brown, and others beautifully mottled, liiat 
animal, called the Violet ( Vali of the Caribbcc Islaiuks, is the most noted, both 
for its almpe, the delicacy of its flesh, and the singularity of its manners. 

The violet crab somewhat resembles two hands cut through the middle and 
joined together ; for each side looks like four fingers, and the two nippers or 
claws resemble the thumbs. All tiie rest of the body is covered writh a shell as 
large as a manV hand, and bunched in the midibe, on the lore part ol which 
there are two long eyes of the sizie of a grain of barley, as transparent as crystal 
and as hard as horn. A little below those is the mouth, covered with a sort of 
barbs, under which there are two broad, sharp teeth, as wliite as snovy. They 
are not placed, as in other animals, crossways, but in the opposite direction, 
not much unlike the blades of a pair of scissors. With these teeth they can 
easily cut leaves, fruits, and rotten wood, which is their usual food. But their 
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principal instrurruiiit for cutting- and seizing their food is their nippers^ whicft 
catch such a hold, that the animal loses the limb sooner than its grasp, and is- 
often sf‘en scampering olf, having left its claw still holding fast upon the enenay. 
The faithful claw seems to perform its duty, and keeps for above a minute fas- 
tened upon the linger wlnle the crab is making In fact, it loses no great 

matter by leaving a les or an arm, for they soon grow again, and the animal is 
found as perfect as Ixd'ore. 

'Fhis, however, is the least surprising part of this creature's history: and 
what I am going to relate, were it not as well known and as conlidently con- 
firmed as any other circumstance in natural history, it might well stagger our 
belief. These animals live not only in a kind of orderly society in their retreats 
in the mountains, but regularly once a year march down to the sea-side in a 
body of some millions at a time. As they multiply in great numbers, they 
choose the months of April or May to begin their exiiedition ; and then sally 
out by thousands from the stumps of hollow trees, from the clefts of rocks, and 
from the holes which th(‘y dig for themselves under the surface of the earth. At 
that time the whole ground is covered with this band of adventurers ; there is 
no setting down one’s foot without treading upon them.(^’') The sea is their 
place of destination, and to that they direct their march with right-lined preci- 
sion. No geometrician could send them to tluur destined station by a shorter 
course; they neither turn to the right nor left, whatever obstacles intervene; 
and even if they meet w ith a house, they will attempt to scale the walls to keep 
the unbroken tenor of their way. Rut though this be the general order of their 
route, they, upon other occasions, are compelled to conform to the face of the 
country ; and if it be intersccled by rivers, they are then seen to wind along 
the course of the stream, d’he procession sets forward lioin the mountains with 
the regularity of an army under the guidance of an cxiienenced commander. 
They are commonly divided into three batlalions ; of which, the lirst consists of 
the strongest and boldt^st males, that, like pioneers, march forward to clear the 
route and face the greatest dangers. These arc often obliged to halt for want 
of rain, and go into the most convenient encampment till the weather changes. 
The main body of the army is composed of females, which never leave the 
mountains fill the rain is set in for some firne, and then descend in regular 
battalia, being formed into columns of fifty paces broad and three miles deep, 
and so close that they almost cover the ground. Three or four days after lliis 
the rear-guard follows ; a straggling, undisciplined tribe, consisting of males 
and females, but neither so robust nor so iiumt*rous as the former. The night 
is their chief time of proceeding ; but if it rains by day, they do not fail to profit 
]iy the occasion ; and they continue to move forward in their slow, uniform' 
manner. When the sun shines and is hot upon the surface of the ground, they 
then make a universal halt, and wait till the cool of (he evening. When they 
are terrified, they march back in a confused, disorderly manner, holding up 
Iheir nippers, with which tliey sometimes tear off a piece of the skin, and tiien 
leave the weapon where they inflicted the wound. They even try to intimidate 
their enemies ; for they often clatter their nippers together, as if it were to 
threaten those that come to disturb them. But though they thus strive to be 
formidable to man, they are much more so to each other; for they are possessed 
of one most unsocial property, which is, that if any of them by accident is 
iriairned in such a manner as to be incapable of proceeding, the rest fall upoU 
and devour it on the spot, and then pursue their journey. 

This animal, when possessed of its retreats in the mountains, is impregnable ; 
for only subsisting upon vegetables, it seldom ventures out ; and its habitation 
being in the most inaccessible places, it remains for a great part of tlie season 
in perfect security. It is only when impelled by the desire of bringing forth its 
young, and when compelled to descend into the fiat country, that it is taken* 
At that time the natives wait for its descent in eager expectation, and destroy 
thousands. 

‘ Brown’s Jamaica, p. 423. 

(g) Labat. Voyage aux Isles Franyoises, vol. ii. p, 221. 
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These crabs are of considerable advantage to the uatires j and the slaves very 
often feed entirely upon theni."^ 


CHAP. 111. 

THE TORTOISE AND ITS KINDS. 

■Having described the lobster and the crab as animals in some measure approach- 
ing to insect tribes^ it will appear like in- 
justice to place the Tortoise among the num- 
ber, that, from its strength, its docility, the 
warm retl blood that is circulating in its veins, 
d^'serves to be ranked even above the fishes. 
Rut as this animal is covered, like the lobster, 
with a shell, as it is of an amphibious nature, 
and brings forth its young from the egg with- 
out liat clung, we must be content to degrade 
(TlioToiioiac.) i< among animals that in every respect it inti- 

nitt'ly surpasses. 

Tortoises are usually divuied into those that live upon land, and those that 
subsist in the water ; and use has made a distinction even in the name ; the one 
bein^ called 1V)rU>ises, the other Turtles. However, Seba has proved that all 
tortoises are amphibitms : that the land tortoise will live in the water, and that 
the sea turtle can be fed upon land. 

All tortoises, in their external form, pretty miu h rosemblc each other; their 
outward covtTing being composed of two gieat .shells, the one laid upon the 
other, and only touching at tlie edges : however, when w'c come to look closer, 
we shall find that the iijipi'r shell is <‘ompos('d of no less than thirteen pieces, 
which are laid tint upon (lu* ribs, like the tiles ol a liouse, !>y which the shell is 
kept arched and supporled. The shells both above and belovv^ that, which seem, 
to an inattentive observer, to make each but one piece, are bound together at 
the edges by very strong and hard ligaments, yet with some small share of 
motion. There arc two lioles at either edge of this vaulted body ; one for a 
very small head, shoulders, and arms, to pee[) through ; the other, at the oppo- 
site edge, fui the feet and the tail. These shells the animal is never disengaged 
from ; and they serve for its defence against every creature ])ut man. 

The tortoise has but a small head, with no teeth ; baving onl) two bony ridges 
in the place, serrated and hard. These serve to gatlier and grind its food ; and 
such is the a mailing strength of the jaws, that it is impossible to open them 

♦Land CiiAHS OF Jamaica. — Ciabsalxmml lodge themselves snuL^ly in a boot, and if a 
in the eastern jiait of Jamaica at all seasons, jterson puts his foot ujion tliem inadvertently, 
but are considered to be best in those months, he has epnek intiiiiatiun of the intruder by a 
the names of which contain the letter r. grasp of bis nipper. For a few weeks in this 
They are not plentiful in May, the season at season, they may be gathered in any i^uanti- 
which they dejiosit their eggs, or nm, us the ties ; and the negroes sometimes hurt them^ 
negroes express it, and when tlie earth is lite- selves by inuking too free use of them. Even 
lalTy covered with them. At this season it is the hogs catch them, although not always 
impossible to keep them out of the houses, with impunity, as a crab sometimes gets hold 
or even out of the bed-rooms, where, at one of one of th.uii by the snout, from which ho 
time, scratching with their large claws, and, is not easily disengaged ; and the terrified 
at another, rattling across the fioor, thi‘y annual inns about squeaking in great distress, 
make a noise that would not a little astonish —EnmBUHtia New PuiEosoi*iuoAL Jouh- 
and alarm a stranger. Occasionally they anil nau. 
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where they once have fastened. Even when the head is cut olf, the jaws st 
keep their bold; and the rauscles, in deaths preserve a feiiacious rij^idity.-- 
Indeed, the animal is possessed of equal strength iy all other parts of its body: 
the legs, though short* are inconceivably strong ; and torpid as the tc^rtoisc may 
appear, it has been known to carry five men standing iq)on its back, with 
apparent ease and unconcern. Its manner (»f going forward is by moving its 
legs one after the other; and the claws, with which the toes arc furnished, sink 
into the ground like the nails of an iron-shod wheel, and thus assist its progres- 
sion. 

The land tortoise is generally found, as w'as observed above, from one foot to 
five feet long, from the end of the snout to the end (»f the tail ; atid from five 
inches to a foot and a half across the back."^ It has a small head, somewhat 


* Tub Land Tortoise. — The Rev. Gil- 
bert White gives the following account of 
one of these animals in his possession : — 

While I was m Sussex last autumn, my 
residence was at the village near L^^wes, from 
whence I had formerly the pleasure of writing 
to you. On the 1st of Noverahei, I remarkeil 
that the old tortoise, formeily raeniioned, 
began first to dig the ground, in order to the 
forming of its hyhernaculum, which it had 
fixed oil just beside a great turf of hepaticas. 
It scrapes out the ground with its fore feet, 
and throws it up over its hack with its hind ; 
hut the motion of its legs is ridiculously 
slow, little exceeding the hour hand of a 
clock, aud suitable to the composure ol an 
animal said lo be a whole month m perform- 
ing one feat of copulation, rvothing can be 
more assiduous than this creatuie night and 
day in scooping the earth, and foieing its 
great body into the cavity; but, as the noons 
of that season proved unusually warm and 
sunny, it was continually interrupted, and 
called forth, by the heat in the middle of the 
day ; and, though I continued there till the 
13Ui of November, yet the woik remained 
unfinished. Harsher weather, and frosty 
mornings would have quickened its opera- 
tions. 

No part of its behaviour ever struck me 
more than the exliemo timidity it always 
expresses with regard to rain ; for though it 
has a shell that would secure it against the 
wheel of a loaded cart, yet does it discover as 
much solicitude about rain as a lady dressed 
in all her best attire, shuffling away on the 
first sprinklings, and running its head up in 
a corner. If attended to, it becomes an ex- 
cellent weather-glass ; for as sure as it walks 
elate, and as it were on tiptoe, feerling with 
^at earqestness in a morning, so sure will 
it rain before night. It is toteJly a diurnal 
animal, and never pretends to stir after it 
becomes dark. The tortoise, like other rep- 
tiles, has an arbitrary stomach, as well as 
lungs; and can refrain from eating as well 
as breathing for a great part of the year. 
When first awakened it eats nothing ; nor 
again in the autumn, before it retires ; through 
the height of the summer^ it feeds voraciously, 


devoiiiiiig all the food lliat comes in its way. 

J was much takcii with Its sagacity iii dis- 
cerning thore tliaf do it kind offices; for, a» 
soon as the good old l.idy conies in sight who 
lias waited on it for more than thirty years, 
it hobbles towaids its henefactress with 
awkward alacrity, but remains inattentive to 
strangers. Thus not only ‘ the ox knoweth 
his ownei, and tlie ass Ins master’s crib.’ 
hut the most abj.-ct leptile and torpid of 
beings distingiii.shcs the hand that feeds it, 
and IK touched w'nh tin* Icelmgs of gratitude. 

‘‘ Jn about three days after 1 Kdt Sussex, 
the tortoise retired into the ground iindei the 
hepatica. 

“ Because we call tins creature an ahj»>ct 
reptile, we aie too :i]»t to undervalue his alu- 
lilies, and depreciatr his powt is of instinct. 
Vet he IS, as Mi. Pope says ol his loul, 

Much toy lowtlk iiilo.iVM'l! ; 
and has so much discernment as not to fall 
down a haha, but to sfo[) and withdraw fioin 
the brink with the readiest precaution. 

Tlioiigh be io\es warm weather, he avoids 
the hot sun ; f ec.iuse his thick shell, when 
once heated. >vould, ns the poet says of solid 
arrnimr, ‘ scald with safety.’ He therefore 
spends the more sultry hours under the um- 
brella of a large cabbage leaf, or amidst the 
waving foiests of an asparagus bed. 

“ But as lie avoids the heat in Uummer, 
so, in the decline of the year, he improves th<i 
faint autumnal beams, by getting within the 
reflection of a fruit wall ; and, though he 
never has read that ydanea incliiung to the 
horizon receive a greater shaie of warmth, he 
inclines his shell, by tilting it against the 
wall, to collect and admit every feeble ray. 

Pitiable seems the condition of this poor 
embarrassed reptile ; to he eased in a suit of 
ponderous armour, which he cannot lay aside 
— to be imprisoned, as it were, within his 
own shell, must preclude, we should suppose, 
all activity and disposition for enterprise. 
Yet there is a season of the year (usually the 
beginning of June) when his exertions 
remaikable. He then walks on tiptoe, and 
is stimng by five in the riioniing; and, tro* 
versing the garden, examines every wicket 
and interstice in the fences> through- which 
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rpsemhilnj? that of as^rpont; an eye without the upper liJ ; the under eyelid 
serving t(v covor and keep that or^n in safety. It has a stroni?, scaly tail, like 
the lizard. l(s head, the animal can put out and hide at pleasure under the 
jifreat y>entho»is(' of its shell : there it can remain secure from all attacks *, there, 
deferifled «n» every side, it can fatig^ue the patience of the most formidable animal 
f>f the for(?.'.t, that makes use only of natural strength to destroy it. As the tor* 
toise lives wholly upon vegetable food, it never seeks the encounter; yet, if 
any of tin smaller animals attempt to invade its repose, they are sure to sulfer. 
The toitfose, impregnably defended, is furnished with sueh a strength of jaw, 
(hat, tho jgli armed ordy with bony plates instead of teeth, wherever it fastens, 
it iiUailibly keeps its hold until it has taken out the pieee. 

Jliongh peaeeablt* in itself, it is formed for war in anoflier resfiect, for it seems 
almost endued witli immor* dity. Nothing can kdl it; tlie depriving if of one 
of it^ members is but a sbglit iiijorv ; it will live, though deprived ot the brain ; 
it ^vill live, Ihougli <leprived of ils In^aii. Redi informs ns that, in making some 
( xperiments upon vital on < 10 . 1 , he, m the hi’gminng ol the month of November, 
l(u A a land Utrtoise, n.ade a large opening in its skull and drew out all the brain, 
waslied the cavity,. -.u a.s not to leave th(‘ smallest part remaining, and then, 
having the hob' open, set tlie animat at Iiberiv. Notwithstanding this, the tor- 
, ‘iiMe inarched away without seeming to have leeeived the smallest iniiiry ; only 
>1 shut the eyes and never opened them attiTwards. Soon alter the liole in the 
skull was seen to dose , and, in three days, there was a complete skin covering 
the wound. In this inanm'r the animal lived, without a brain, lor siy irumths ; 
walking about um omernediy, aiivl nerving its limbs as belore. But the Italian 
philosopher, not s<lll^fle(^ willi tliis experiment, earned it still farther ; lor he cut 
oll lhc head, and the animal lived twa nt\ -tliree days after its separatum fn»m the 
b aly. The head also ( (mtmued to rattle the jaws, like a pair of castanets, for 
above a quarter of an hour. 

Nor are these animals less long-lived tluiri ditficolt in destroying. Tortoises 
‘ are commonly known to exceed eighty years old : ami (lure was one kept in 
the VrehMshop of ( 'anterlmiy 's garden, at Lambeth, that was remembered 
above, a hundred and twenty. It was at last killed by the siwerily of a frosty 
from vvhieb it had rmt .lutru iently d<‘fended it, sell in if.s vv inter retreat, which 
was a heap of sand al the bottom of the garden. 

I’he usual food of the land tortoise seems not so nourishing as to supply tnis 
extraordinary pritieqile of vitality. It lives upon vegetables m its retreats in the 
mountains or the plain ; and seldom niake.s its prey ol snails or worms, but 
when other hiod is not found in grateful plenty. It is fond also of fruits; and 
whi n the forest aflbrds them, is gcneraMy found not far Irom where they grow. 
As it can nove Imt slowly , it is not very delicate m the choice of its food; so 
that it usually fills itself with whatever oflers. 'riiose that are kept in a domestic 
state will eat any tiling ; leaves, fruits, corn bran, or grass. 

It is common enough to take these aniinals into gardens, as they are thought tq 
destroy insects and sunils in great abundance. \Ve are even told that, in hn| 
countries, they are admiTw-il into a domestic state, as they are great destroyers of 
bugs. How so large and heavy an animal is capable of being expert at such iietty 
prey, is not easy to coneeive ; but 1 have seen several of them about gentle* 
men’s houses, tnat, in general, appear torpid, harmless, and even fond of 
employment, (’hildren have sometimes got upon tJie back of a tortoise f and 
such was the creature’s strength that it never seemed overloaded, but moved 
off with its burthen to where it expected to be fed, but would carry them 

he will escape if possible; ami often has nary solmn deportment.’' — Sel- 
cluded the care of the gardener, and wan- bornk. 

derisd to some distant held. The motives * liONaRviTv 01 s thr jUtJwroxsE. — A tot* 
that impel him to undertake these rambles toise was placed in'^ie !!^iscopal palace of 
seem to be of the amorous kind: his fancy Fulham, by Bishop liud, in 162o, and died 
then becomes intent on sexual attachments, in 1753, 128 years; another is mentioned 
which transiiort him beyond his usual gravity^ 220 years old, .ind one lately in Exeter Thaugo 
and induce him to foiget for a tune his ordi- 800. ^ 
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ftirUier. In winter they regularly find but a place to sleep in; but in those 
warm countries in which the tortoise is found larger, and in greater plenty than 
in Europe, they live without retiring the whole year round. 

The Sea Tortoise, or Turtle, as it is now called, is generally found larger 
than the former. This element 
18 ;pb88essed with tlie property of 
increaBtng the magnitude of those 
animals which are common to the 
land and the ocean. I’he sea pike 
is larger liian that of fresh water; 
the sea bear is larger than that of 
the mountains ; and the sea turtle 
exceeds the land tortoise in Ihe 
same proportion. It is of dilfeierit 
magriihides, according to its dif- 
ferent kinds; some turtles being 
not above fifty pounds weight, and 
some above eight hundred.'^ 

Idle Great Mediterranean Turtle is the largest ol‘ the turtle kind with which 
we are acquainted. It is found from hVe to eight feet long, and from six to 
nine hundred pounds weight. Hut, nnhiekily, its utility bears no proportion to 
its size, as it is unfit lor food, and s(unctimes poisons tliose who eat it. 1 he 
shell, also, which is a tough, strong iiiteguinent, resembling a hide, is unfit for 
all serviceable ])nr|)oses. 

Hilt of all animals of the tortoise kind, the green turtle is tlie most noted and 
^le most valuable. The delicacy of its flesh, and its nutntive qiialitit's, together 
^ilh the property of being easdy digested, were, for above a century, known 
only to our seamen and the inhaliitants of the coasts where they were taken. 

It was not till by slow degiees the distimtion came to be made b(‘(ween such as 
were malignant and such as were wholesome. The controversies and contra-* 
dictions of our old travellers were numerous upon this head ; some asserting 
that the turtle was delicious food ; and others that it was actual poison. l>Am- 
pier, that rough seaman, who has added more to natural history than half of the 
philosophers that went before liun, appears to be the first who iiilorined us of 
their distinctions ; and that, while the ri'sl might be valuable for other purposes, 
the green turtle alone vvas ( liieflj piized Ibr the delicacy of its fle.sh. He never 
imagined, however, that this animal would make its way to the luxurious tables 
of Europe ; for he seems chiefly to recoinineiid it as suited up for ship’s provi- 
sion, in case of necessity. 

At present the turtle is very well known among us; and is become the 
favourite food of those that are desirous of eating a great deal without the 
danger of surfeiting. This is a property the flesh of the turUe seems peculiarly 
possessed of; and by the importation of it alive among us, gluttony is freed 
from one of its greatest restraints. • The, flesh of turtle is become a branch of 
commerce ; and, therefore, ships are provided with coiiveinences for supplying 
them with water and provision, to bring them over in health from Jamaica and 
iither West India islands. This, however, is not always effected ; for, though 
they are very vivacious, and scarce require any provision tipon the voyage, yet, 
by the working of the ship, and their beating against the sides of the boat that 
contains them, they become battered and lean ; so that to eat this animal in the 
highest perfection, instead of bringing the turtle to the epicure, he ought to be 
tVansported to the turtle. 

* Tar-sn Water Turti.es. — The Tor- regard to their offspring. The tdriuga, cm 
tUga or large fresh-water turtle travels far at the contrary, covers its eggs no acciiri^ely aw 
times. It deposi^ wts eggs in the sand with to leave no signs perceptible of itanest ; abdr 
suTqirising address. The land turtles, it is however strange it may seem, she so 
said, are most stupid in this particular, drop- it as to make her track appiur unbroken 
ping their eggs one by one, as they hobble the stands, and, after laying her 
mm the ground, neither cov^nng nor taking proceeds on again in the same direefuiu i * 

, any ot them whatever, nor piiying any complete the deception. 
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animal is called the green turtle* iroiii the colour of its shell* which is 
^per greener than that of others of this kind. It is generally found about 
^o hundred weight ; though some are five hundred^ and others not above fifty. 
Pninpier tells us of one that was seen at Port-l^>yal. in Jamaica, that was srx 
feet broad across the back : he does not tell us its other dimensions ; but says 
that the son of Captain Itoach, a boy about ten years old* sailed in the shell, as 
in a boat* from the shore to his father’s ship, which was above a quarter of a 
mile from land. But this is nothing to the ske of some turtles the ancients 
speak of, TEIian assures us that the houses in tlie island of I'aprobane are 
iisuallv covered with a single shell. Diodorus Siculus tells us that a people, 
, neighbouring on Ethiopia, called the Turtle-eaters, coasted along the snore itk 
boats made of the upper shell of this animal ; and that in war, when they had 
eaten the flesh, the covering served them as a tent. In this acoomit, Phny and 
all the rest of the ancients agree; and as they had frequent opportunith^s of 
knowing the truth, we are not lightly to contradict their testimony. 

At present, however, they are m>t seen ot such amazing dimensions. \Ve 
are told by Laet, that, on the isle of (hiba, they grow to .such a size as that five 
men can stand on tlie hack of one of them togetln r ; and, v\hat is more surpris- 
ing still, that the animal does not seem overloaded, but will go olT with them 
upon its back^, with a slow, steady motion, towards the sea. 

riiey are found in the greatest inimbers <»n the island of Ascension; where, 
for several years, they are taken to be salted to feed the slaves, or for a supply 
of ship’s provision, 'riieir value at present seems to be better known. 

I'fus animal seldom I'.oines from the sea but to deposit its eggs, and now and 
then to sport in fresh wafer. Its chief food is a submarine plant that covers 
tht5 bottom of several parts of the sea not far from the shore, d'here the turtles 
are seen, when the weather is fair, feeding in great numbers, like flocks of sheep, 
several fathoms’ deep upon the verdant carpet below. At other times they go 
to the mouths of rivers, and they seem fo find gratification in fresh water. 
After some time thu.s employed, they seek their former station.s ; and when done 
feeding, they generally float with their heads above water, unless Ihey are 
alarmed by tlie approach of hunters or birds id’ prey, in whii h case they sud- 
denly plunge to the bottom. They often seek their provision among the rocks, 
feeding upon moss and .sea-weed ; and, it is probable, will not disdain to prey 
upon insects and otlier small animals, as they are very fund of flesh when taken 
and fed for the table. 

At the time of breeding, they are seen to forsake their former haunts and 
heir food, and to take sometimes a voyage of nine hundred miles to deposit 
their eggs on some favotirile shore. The coasts they always resort to upon 
uese occasions are those that are low, flat, and sandy; for being heavy animals, 
they cannot climb a bold sliore : nor is any bed so prosier as sand to lay their 
eijgs on. d'hey couple in March, and continue united till May ; during a great 
part of which time they are seen locked together, and almost incapable of sepa- 
ration. The female seems passive and reluctant; but the male grasps her With 
khicilaws in such a manner that nothing can induce him to quit ins hold. It 
mould seem that the grasp, as in frogs, is in some measure convulsive, and that 
the animal is unable to relax its efforts. 

. At present, from the great appetite that man has discovered for this animal, 
they arc not only thinned in their numbers, but are also grown very shy, 'fhere 
are; several other ways, therefore, contrived for taking them. One is, to seiase 
them when coupled together, at the breeding season, when they are very easily 
approached, and as easily seen ; for these animals, though capable of living 
.flpuae time under water, yet rise every eight or ten minutes to breathe. Aaisoon 
rIM* they are ihus perceived, twm or three people .dr& w near them in a and 

alip a Booae either round their necks or one of the.lr feet If tlp^have no line, 
Imld of them by the neck, where they have no shelf, with their hands 
^nd^ by Ihis means they usually catch them botlvnogether. But some- 
female escapes, being more shy than the rhale. 

V Ahatner Way of taking them is by the harpoon, ^itber when they arc playing 
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0k the flutface of the water, ot* feeding? (in the bottoirt : when the harpoon w 
skilfully darted, it sticks fast in the shell of the back ; the wood then disetigages 
from the iron, and the line is lonjj enough for the animal to take its range ; for 
if the harpooner should attempt at once to draw the animal into his boat till it is 
weakened by its own struggling, it would probably get free. Thus the turtle 
struggles hard to get loose, but all in vain ; for they take care the line fastened 
to the harpoon shall be strong enough to hold it. 


CHAP. I. 

THE SHELL OF TESTACEOUS FISHES. 

One is apt to combine very dissimilar objects in the same group, when hurried 
into the vortex oT method. No two animals 
are more unlike each other than the whale 
and the limpet, the tortoise and the oyster. 

Yet, as these animals must find some place 
in the picture of animated nature, it is best 
‘ to let them rest in the station where the 
generality of mankind have assigned them ; 
and as they have been willing to ^ive them 
all, from their abode, the name of lishe*, it is 
wisest in us to conform. C'i’iie Su.iii.) 

But before 1 enter into any history of shell-fish, it may not be improper to 
observe, that naturalists who have treated on this part of history, have entirely 
attended to outward forms ; and, as in many other instances, forsaking the de- 
s(f ption of the animal itself, have exhausted all their industry in describing the 
b oitation. In conse(juence ol this radical error, we have volumes written upon 
the subject of shells, and very little said on the history of shell-fish. 

As I have only undertaken to write the history of animated nature, tlie 
variety of shells, and their peculiar spots or Vdemishes, do not come within 
my design. 

With respect to the figure of shells, Aristotle has divided them Into three 
kinds ; and his method is, of all others, the most conformable to nature. These 
are, first, the Univalve, or Turbinated, which consist of one piece, like the box 
of ^ snail; secondly, the Bivalve, consisting of two pieces, united by a hinge, 
likii an oyster; and thirdly, the Multivaive, consisting of more than two pieces, 
as the acorn-shell, which has not less than twt^lve pieces that go to its composk 
tion. All these kinds are found in the sea at different depths; and are valuable 
in proportion to their scarceness or beauty. 

From the variety of the colours and figure of shells, we may pass to that of 
their place arid situation. Some are fiiund in the sea; some in fresh water 
rivers ; some alive upon land ; and a still greater quantity dead in the bowels 
,pf the earth. But wherever shells are found, they are universally known to be 
coroposed of one and the same substance. They, are formed ot an animal or 
calcafeot\8 earth, that ferments with vinegar and other acids, and that burns into 
lime, and will not easily melt info glass. Such is the substance of which they 
are composed; and of their spoils, ipeny philosophers think tliat a great part 
the surface of the composed at present. It is supposed by themv lihlit ^ , 

: chalks, marks, and all such earths as ferment with vinegar, are npthifig 
a composition of shells, decayed, and enimbled oviwn to one 
‘P'ass. ^ ‘ ^ 
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SOI 

Sea^^ells are either found in the depths of the ocean, or they are cast empty 
and forsaken of their animals upon shore. Those which are fished up from the 
deep, are called by the Ijatin name Pelagii ; those that are cast upon shore, are 
called Littorales, Many of the pelaga are never seen upon shore ; they con- 
tinue in the depths where they are bred ; and we owe their capture only to acci- 
dent. These, therefore, are the most scarce shells ; and consequently, the most 
valuable. The littorales are more frequent ; and such as are of the same kind 
with the pelagii are not so beautiful. As they are often empty and forsaken, and 
as their animal is dead and perhaps putrid in the bottom of the shell, they by 
this means lose the wliiteness and the brilliancy of their colouring. They are 
not unfrequently also found eaten through, either by worms, or by each other ; 
and they are thus rendered less valuable : bnt what decreases their price still 
more is, when they are scaled and worn by lying too long empty at the bottom, 
or exposed upon the shore. Upon the whole^ however, sea shells exceed either 
land or fossil shells in beauty ; they receive the highest polish, and exhibit the 
most brilliant and various colouring. 

Fresh water shells are neither so numerous, so various, nor so beautiful as 
those belonging to the sea. They want that solidity which the others have : their 
clavicle, as it is culled, is neither so prominent nor so strong ; and not having a 
saline subsfauce to tinge the surface of the shell, the colours are obscure. In 
fresh-water there are i)ut two kinds of shells ; namely, the bivalved and tlie 
turbinated. 

Living land shells are more beauUful, though not so various as those of fresh- 
water; and some not inferior t(» tieu shells in beauty. They are indeed but of 
one kind, namely, the turbinated ; but in that there are found four or live very 
beautiful varieties. 

Of fossil, or, as they are called, extraneous shells, found in the bowels of the 
earth, there are great numbers, and as great a variety. In this class there are 
as many kinds as in the sea itself. There are found the turbinated, the bivalve, 
and the multivalve kinds ; and of all these, many at present are not to be found 
even in the ocean, indeed, the number is so great, and the varieties so many, 
that it was long the opinion of naturalists, that they were merely the capricious 
productions of Nature, and had never given retreat to animals whose habitations 
they resembled. Tliey were found, not only of various kinds, but in different 
states of preservation : some had the shell entire, composed, as in its primitive 
state, of a white calcareous earth, and tilled with earth or even empty ; others 
were found with the shell entire, but tilled with a substance which was petrified 
by time ; others, and these in great numbers, were found with the shell entirely 
mouldered away, but the petrified sul)stance that filled it still exhibiting the 
figure of the shell; others still, that had been lodged near earth or stone, im- 
pressed their print upon these substances, and left the impression, though they 
themselves were decayed : lu.stly, some shells were found half mouldered away, 
their part** st aling off from each other in the same order in which they were ori- 
' ginally formed. However, these different stages of the shell, and even their fer- 
mentihg with acids, were at first insulficient to convince those who had before 
assigned them a different origin. They were still considered as accidentally and* 
sportively formed, and deposited in the various repositories where they were 
fmimi, but no way appertaining to any part of animated nature. This put suc- 
ceeding inquirers upon more minute researches ; and they soon liegan io find, 
that often where they dug up petrified shells or teeth, they coidd discover the 
petrified remains of some other bony parts of the body. I'hey tound that the 
shells which were taken from the earth, exhibited the usual defects and 
chances, winch the same lS»d are known to receive at sea. They showed 
ttqt only tinctured with a salt-water crust, but pierced in a peculia r jjy 

sea-worms, that make the ^^heUs of fishes their favourite 
*%ibit»ttations were sufiicient at last to convince all but a few' philosbpfaers who 
'^llicdl away, and whose erroneous systems died witlj^liietiti. 

^ Every shell, therefore, whei’cver it is found, considered as the spoil of 

some animal, that once femnd shelter therein. ' It matters not by what una^ 
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cmmtable means' they may have wandeired from the sea ; bat they exhibit aj 
afid the most certain marks of their origin. From their numbers and ^Jtiiation^ 
vye are led to conjecture, that the sea reached tlie places wliere they are found ; 
and from their varieties we learn how little we know of all the sea coiitaitis at 
present; as the earth furnishes many kinds which our most exact and indus 
trious shell-collectors have not been able to fish up from the deep. It is ino^t 
probable, that thousands of dilferent forms still remain at the bottom unknown ; 
so that we may justly say with the philosopher: En gutv ffcimus sunt pars nd* 
^ima eorum qum ignnra^nns. 

It is well, however, for mankind, that the defect of our knowledge on <his 
subject is, of all parts of learning, that which may be most easily dispensed with. 
An increase in the number of shells, would throw but very few lights upon the 
history of the animals that inhabit them. For such information we are obliged 
to those men who contemplated something more than the outside of the objects 
before them. To Heauniur we are obliged for examining the manners of some 
with accuracy ; but to Swammerdam for more. In fact, this Dutchman has 
lent an attention to those animals, that almost exceeds credibility: he ha® ex- 
celled even the insects he dissected, in patience, industry, and perseverance. 
It was in vain that this poor man’s father dissuaded him Irorn vvliat the world 
considered r.s a barren pursuit ; it was in vain that an habitual disorder, brought 
on by his application, interrupted his elTbrts ; U was in vain that mankind 
treated him with ridicule while living, as they suH’ered his works to remain long 
imprinted and neglected when dead; still the J>utch philosopher went on, peep- 
ing into unwholesome ditches, wading through fens, dissecting spiders, and enu- 
merating the blood-vessels of a snail : like the bee, whose heart he could not only 
distinguish, but dissect; he seemed instinctively impelled by his ruling passion, 
although he found nothing but ingratitude from man, and though his industry 
was apparently becoming fatal to himself. From him 1 will take some of the 
leading features iri the history of those animals w hich breed in shells ; jirevioiisly 
taking my division from Aristotle, who, as was said above, divides them into 
three classes : the Turbinated, or those of the Snail Kind; the Jbvalved, or 
(hose of the Oyster Kind ; and (he Miiltivalved, or those of the Acorn-sheU 
Kind. Of each i will treat in distinct chapters. 


CHAR II. 


TURBINATED SHKLL-FJSH OF THE SNAIL 

KIND. 

To conceive the manner in which those animals subsist that are hid from us at 
the bottom of the deep, wc must again have recourse to one of a similar nature 
and formation that we know, llie history of the garden-snail has been more 
copiously considered than that of the elephant, and its anatomy is as well, if 
better, known. 

Wfel surprising in the formation of thif’ animal arc Uie parts that 

•me Every snail is at once male and female; ana while ijt 

impreirnams impregnated in turn. The vessels, supplying w 

fluid P?"* and exfa»iia 

themselves overthe' male and female orgMs of geneifidoix toe 

always found nnited, togethec.^ , Tliere is.a large, on 

Wghfsideof the neck .Vsauapnsi^ 
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pfivps a f assagfe to tJie excrements ; as a month it serves for an opening f ot^p spi- 
ration ; and, also, as an organ of generation, it dilates wlien the desire ot^Tn^pa- 
gntion begins. Within this each animal has those parts, or something similar 
theret(», which continue the kind. 

For some days before coition, the snails gather together, and lie tpiiet near 
each other, eating very little in the mean time ; but they settle their bodies in 
such a postuie, tluit the neck and head are placed upright. In the mean time, 
the apertures on tlie side of the neck being greatly dilated, two organs, resem- 
bling intestines, are seen issuing from them, which some have thought to be the 
instruments of g«;nerati(>n. lleside the protrusion of these, each animal is pos- 
stysvsed of another peculiarity ; for, from the same aperture, they launch forth a 
kind of dart at each other, which is pretty hard, barbed, and en^ling in a very 
sharp point. 'Iliis is performed when the apertures approach each other; and 
(hen the one is seen to shoot its weapon, which is received by the other, though 
it sometimes falls the ground: some minutes after, tlie snail which received 
the weapon, darts one of its own at its antagonist, which is received in like 
manner. They then softly approach still nearer, and apply their bodies one to 
the other, as closels as the palms and lingers of the hands when grasped togelher. 
At that time the horns are seen variously moving in all directions; and this 
sometimes for three days togetlier. The coupling of these animals is generally 
thrice rcta ated, at intervals ofhfteen da^s each, and, at every time, a new dart 
is mutually emitted. 

At (he evpiiation ofeiglitecri doA'^, (lie snails produce their eggs at the open- 
ing of the neck, and hide them iti the earth with the greatest solicitude and 
industry. 'I'hese <'ggs are in great numbers, round, white, and covered with a 
soft shell : they aie also stuck to each other by an imperceptible slime, like a 
bunch of grapes, of about the size of a small pea. 

When the animal leaves the egg, it is seen with a very small shell on its back, 
wlncli has but one convolution ; but in proportion as it grows, the slieli increases 
ill the number of its circles. 'I’he shell always receives its additions at the 
mouth; tlie lirst centre still remaining, tlie animal sending forth from its body 
tliat shine which hardens into a stony subsianee, and still is fashioned into 
similar volutions. 'The garden snail seldom exceeds four rounds and a half; 
but some of the siei snails arrive even at ten. 

The snail, thus htted with its box, whirb i.s light and firm, finds itself defended 
in a very ample manner from all external injuiy. \\'heiu*ver it is invaded, it is 
but retiring into this foriress, a«id waiting patiently till the danger i.« over. Nor 
is it possessed only of a power of retreating into its shell, but of mending it 
when broken. Sometimes these animals are crushed seemingly to pieces, and, 
to all ajipearanee, utterly destroved ; yet still they set themselves to work, and, 
in a few days, mend all their numerous breaches. 

As the snail is furnished with all the organs of life and sensation, it is not 
wonderful to see it very voracious. It ehielly subsist.s upon the leaves of plants 
and trees; but is very delicate in its choice. When the animal moves to seek 
its food, it goes forward by means of that broad, muscular skin, which some- 
times is seen projecting round the mouth of the shell ; this is expanded before, 
and then contrai ted with a kind of undulating motion, like a man attempting 
to move himself forward by one arm while fying on his belly. But the snail 
has another advantage, by which it not only smooths and planes its way^ but 
also can ascend in tlie most perpendicular direct i‘)u. This is by that slimy sub- 
stance with which it is so copiously furnislied, and which it emits wherever it 
wuHes. Upon this slime, as upon a kind of carpet, it proceeds slowly 
without any danger of wounding its tender body against the aHperi|i^of the. 
pavement *, by means of this it moves upwards to its food upp][i»^fees, and by 
(|4is descends^ without danger of falling, and breaking its shell 'by the shook* 

Tlie appetite of these animals is very great; and the damage gardeners, in 
particular, sustain IVom them, makes them employ every method for their 
. desfruction. Salt will destroy them as well as sUol ; but a tortoise in a garden 
i£i\^said to bai'psh them much more eifeclaatly. 
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approach of winter, the snail buries itself in the earth, or retires 
BoiiSrhole, to continue in a torpid state during the severity of the season. IC 
is sometimes seen alone ; but more frequently in company in its retreat ; several 
being usually found together apparently deprived of life and sensation. For tite 
purposes of continuing in greater warmth and security, the snail forms a cover 
or hd to the mouth of its shell with its slime, which stops it up entirely, and thus 
protects it from every external danger. The matter of whicn the cover is com- 
posed is whitish, somewhat like plaster, pretty hard and solid, yet, at the same 
time, porous and thin, to admit air, which the animal cannot live without. When 
tile cover is formed too (hick, the snail then breaks a little hole in it, which cor- 


rects the defec.t of that closeness which 
this manner, sheltered in its hole from 
cover, it sleeps during the winter; and, 
out food or motion, until the genial call 
its activity.^ 

♦ On the Revivification of Animals. 
— It has ]>eea menlioiied as a tact long known 
to the inhabitants ot India, that in that couii- 
try, when the wet season commences, the 
ram falls so abundantly as to form jKiuds of 
considerable depth in hollow places, wheie, 
for several months previous, not any moisture 
could be observed ; not even so much as to 
give nourishment to any kind of plant what- 
ever. No sooner, however, does the rain 
begin to fall, than in the fields, which were 
in general utterly destitute of the most remote 
appearana^ of vegetation, vegi'tation com- 
mences ; and in less than twenty-four hoius, 
verdure can be distinctly jierceived. But the 
most wonderful circumstance that is repre- 
sented to occur ou this occasion is, that 
sdruost as soou as ve.duie is jiercejdihle, the 
new-formed ])onds abound witli fishes, which 
are not only fit for food, hut are esteemed a 
great delicacy. The piecise time that occurs 
between the commencement of the rainy 
season and the taking of the fish, is not 
mentioned; but it is. stated, that they have 
heim eaten within forty- eight hours of the 
former period. 

It has been suggested that the jionds have 
cornmuuication with riveis ; but to this it is 
answered, that fishes are, iu like manner, 
found even in islands where, duiing the dry 
season, there is not any running water. 

As iu some measure analogous to this cir- 
cumstance, we shall detail another, which 
may, perhaps, bo dt^'iued still more extrai‘r- 
dinaiy; — 

in tbrming a collection of shells, gr.at 
diligoncO had been employed to obtain a va- 
riety of' the snails of this country, which, after 
cleaned and dried, were placed in a 
CiUMuet.N. Itt this state they remained tor 
many years, during which time they were 
occasionally inspected, and not any idea was 
entertained but that life was utterly extinct. 
One day, however, the snails were found dis- 
persed throughout the cabinet, ccawling in a 
state of ^wrfect life and complete activity ; 
itwas discoid cOfl, upon examination, that 


proceeded from too iiiuch caution. In 
(he weather, defended in its shell by a 
for six or seven moritlis, conliniies with- 
of spring breaks its slumber and excites 


water had obtained access, so as to moisten 
the snails, by which means they weie restou il 
to life aftei they had, m consequence of the 
dissection of all their members, been wholly 
deprived of action for many yeais, without, 
howevei, the pnncipie of lilo l>eing entirely 
destioyed. 

(amtradictory to the common operations of 
nature as these instances may appear, they 
are not on that account to be rejected as un- 
entitled to ciedit, since it is known to those 
who are intimately acquainted with minute 
objects of animated riatuie, that some of 
these can l»e pieserved in a dry state for nn 
indefinite length of time, liable to Ir^ revived 
at pleasure by being moistened with watei ; 
it must, however, be confessed that till the 
oecuirence of tlie phenumeuoii here men- 
tioned, it had never been suspected that any 
animal body, of a magnitude lu any lespect 
approaching to the size of a snail, could 
admit of having its life piolonged aftei this 
manner. 

The winter sleep of bats and severid other 
animals is a fact well known ; this, though 
not a jirivation of life, is yet a suspension of 
the principal animal functions tor many 
mouths together, and seems to he occasioned 
hy llie influence of a certain degiee of cokl, 
which retards, if it does not put a stop to, the 
circulation, iluring the continuance of its in- 
fluence. While, however, the germ of life 
exists, putrefaction is pi evented bom taking 
place ; and the parts of tlie bod} , being un- 
altered daring this iieriod, are in a cuaditi©'* 
to perform their functions once more after the 
fluids are set in motion. In the instance of 
the snails, it would seem that the want of 
moisture produced, in the suspension of the 
animal functions, an effect similar to that 
which cold occasions with regard to the slee|>- 
ing animals, but in a fax more powerful 
degree. 

To a similar cause we might be iuducod 
to attribute the presence of the fishes already 
alluded to, were we not told, that the hoUov^a 
iu which the ponds are formed do not {mishmbs 
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The snail, having^ slept for so long a season, wakes one of the first fine days 
of April ; breaks open its cell, and sallies forth to seek for noiirisliment. It is 
not surprising that so long a fast should have thinned it, and rendered it very 
voracious. At first, therefore, it is not very difficult in the choice of its food : 
almost any vegetable that is green seems welcome : but the succulent plants of 
the garden are chiefly grateful ; and the various kinds of pulse are, at some 
seasons, almost wholly destroyed by their numbers. So great is the multipli- 
cation of snails, at some years, that gardeners imagine they burst from the 
earth. A wet season is generally favourable to their production ; for this animal 
cannot bear very dry seasons, or dry places, as they cause too great a consump- 
tion of its slime, without plenty of which it cannot subsist in health and vigour. 
8uch are the most striking particulars in the history of this animal ; and this 
may serve as a general picture, to which the manners and habitudes of’ the 
other tribes of this class may be compared and referred. These are, the sea 
snail, of which naturalists have, from the apparent difFerence of their shells^ 
mentioned fifteen kinds ;(/r) the fresli-w'ater snail, of which there are eight kinds; 
and the land snail, of which there are five. These all bear a strong resemblance 
to the garden snail, in the formation of their shell, in their hermaphrodite natures, 
in the slimy substance with which they are covered, in the formation of their 
intestines, and the disposition of the hole on the riglit side of the neck, which 
serves at once for the discharge of the hcces, for the lodging the instruments of 
generation^ and for respiration, when tlie animal is under a necessity of taking 
in a new supply. 

But in nature no two kinds of animals, however like each other in figure or 
conformation, arc of manners entirely the same. Though the common garden 
snail bears a very strong resemblance to that of fresh water and that of the sea, 
yet there are diifercnccs to bo tound, and tliose very considerable ones. 

If we compare them with the fresh-water snail, though we shall find a general 
resemblance, yet there are one or two remarkable distinctions : and first, the 
fresh-water snail, and, as 1 should suppose, all snails tint live in water, ar<» 
peculiarly furnished with a contrivance by Nature for rising to the surface or 
sinking to the bottom. The manner in which this is performed, is by opening 
and shutting the orifice on tlie right sid^^ of the neck, which is furnished with 
muscles for that purpose. The snail sometimes gathers this aperture into an 
oblong tube, and stretches or protends it above the surface of the water, in 
order to draw in or expel the air, as it finds occasion. This may not only be 
sc^en, but heard, also, by the noise which the snail makes in moving the water. 
By dilating this it rises ; by compressing it, the animal sinks to the bottom. 
This is eflected somewhat m the manner in which little images of glass are made 
to rise or sink in water, by pressing the air contained at the mnulh of ibcs, 
so that it shall drive the water into their hollow bodies, which before were filled 
only with air, and thus make them heavier than the element in which they swim. 
In this manner docs the fresh-water snail llive or swim, by properly managing 
the air contained in its body, 

during the dry season, any appearances upon posing that on the approach of dry weathCT^ 
which the revivityiug principle could be sup- these fishes have hiiried themselves deep in 
posed so lo act as to produce them ; nor can the mud, into which they would naturally 
they be considered ns produced from spawn dive as low as possible in search of moisture, 
deposited during the previous wet season, ns till at last, when that entirely failed 
they are represented to he at tlieir first coming tliey were there dned up like the snails^ atfil 
of such a size as to admit of being caught their animal functions suspended, withUiit 
with net«. depnved of life, until the return of 

That such multitudes of living creatures, moisture revived them, when they mstantly 
arrived at such a size in so short a period of returned to their natural element in that stato 
time, should be found under such peculiar of growth to which they had attained befora 
cireiunstances, remains, therefore, a mystery the period of their desiceatiou, — - 
which cannot readily be solved, but which eoNUBNr ov the Mikhor. 
hAs been attempted to be explained, by sup- 

(g) D’ArgenviHe’s Conchylioligte. 
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But what renders these animals far more worthy of notice is, liiat they are 
viviparous, and bring forth their young not only alive, but with their shells upon 
tiieir backs. This seems surprising; yet it is incontestably true: the young 
-come to some degree of perfection in the womb of the parent; there they re- 
ceive their stony coat ; and from thence are excluded, with a complete appa- 
ratus for subsistence. 

On the twelfth of March,” says Swammerdam, I began my observations 
upon this snail, and collected a great number of the kind, which 1 put into a 
large basin filled with rain-water, and fed for a long time ‘with potter’s earth, 
dissolved in the water about them. On the thirteenth of the same month J 
opened one of these snails, when I found nine living snails in its womb; the 
largest of these were placed foremost, as the first candidates for exclusion. 1 
put them into fresh-water, and they lived to the eighteenth of the same month, 
moving and swimming like snails full grown : nay, their manner of swimming 
was much more beautiful.” Thus, at whatever time of the year these snails are 
opened, they are found pregnant with eggs, or with living snails ; or with 
both together. 

This striking difference between the fresh-water and the garden snail, obtains 
ulso in some of the sea kind; among which there are some that are found vivi- 
parous, while others lay eggs in the usual manner. Of this kind are one or two 
of the Buccinums ; within which, living young have been frequently found, upon 
their dissection. In general, however, the rest of this numerous class bring 
forth eggs ; from whence the animal bursts at a proper state of maturity, com- 
pletely equipped with a house, which the moistness of the element where 
resides does not prevent the inhabitant from enlarging. How the soft slime of 
the snail hardens, at the bottom of the sea, into the stony sufistance of a shell, 
is not easy to conceive ! Iliis slime must at least be possessed of very power! ul 
petrifying powers. 

Of all sea snails, that which is most frequently seen swimming upon the 
surface, and whose shell is the thinnest 
nnd moat easily pierced, is the Nautilus, 

Whether, upon these occasion h, it Is 
employed in escaping its nunierous 
enemies at the bottom, or seeking for 
food at the surface, 1 will not venliiie 
to decide. It seems most probable, 
that the former is the cause of its fre- 
quently appearing ; for, upon opening 
the stomach, it is found to contain 
chiefly that food which it finds at the 
bottom. This animal’s industry, there- 
fore, may he owing to its fears ; and 
all those arts of sailing, which it has 
taught mankind, may have been origi- 
nally the product of necessity. But the 
nautilus is too famous not to demand a 
more ample description. Nautflus.) 

Although there be several species of the nautilus, yet they all may be divided 
into two : the one with a white shell, as thin as paper, which it often is seen to 
quit, and again to resume ; the other with a thicker shell, sometimes of a beau- 
tiful mother-of-pearl colour, and that quits its shell but rarely. This shell out- 
wardly resembles that of a large snail, but is generally six or eight inches across : 
MCithin, it is divided into forty partitions, that communicate with each other by 
doorg, 4 f 1 may so call them, through which one could not thrust a goose-quill : 
almost the^^hole internal part of the shell is filled by the animal; the body of 
which, like its^abitation, is divided into as many parts as there are chambers 
in its shell: all thepiarts of its body communicate with each other, through the 
openings, by alVlJg. Wood-vessel, which runs from the head to the tail: 
thus the body of the animal, S' taken out of the shell, may he likened to a luim 
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feer of soft bits of fleshy of which there are forty, threaded upon a string. From 
t^iis extraordinary conformation, one would not be apt to suppose that the nau- 
tilus sometimes quitted its shell, and returned to it again ; yet nothing, though 
seemingly more impossible, is more certain. The manner by which it contrives 
to disengage every part of its body from so intricate an habitation ; by which it 
makes a substance, to appearance as thick as one’s wrist, pass tlirough forty 
doors, each of which would scarcely admit a goose quill, is not yet discovered : 
but the fact is certain ; for the animal is often found without its shell ; and the 
shell more frequently destitute of the animal. It is most probable, that it has a 
power of making die substance of one section of its body remove up into that 
which is next ; and thus, by multiplied removals, it gets fre^c. 

But this, though very strange, is not the peculiarity for which the nautilus has 
been the most distinguished. Jts spreading (he thin oar, and catching the filing 
gale, to use the poet’s description of it, has chiefly excited human curiosity.’^' 
Iliese animals, particularly those of the white, light kind, are chiefly found in 
tihe Mediterranean ; and scarce any who have sailed on that sea, but must often 
have seen them. When the sea is calm, they arc observed floating on the sur- 
face ; some spreading their little sail; some rowing with their feet, as if for life 
and death ; and others still, floabng upon Ilnur mouths, like a ship wi(h the keel 
npward. 11' taken while thus enqiloyed, and examined, the extraordinary me- 
chanism of (heir limhs for sailing will appear more manifest. The nautilus is 
furnished with eight feet, which issue near the mouth, and may as properly be 
called barbs ; these are connected to each other bj a tlun skin, like that between 
the toes of a duck, but much tbinm^r and more transparent. Of these eight feet 
thus connected, six are short, and these are held up as sails to catch the wind 
‘m sailing: the two others are longer, and are kept in tlie water; serving, like 
paddles, to steiT (heir course by. W hen the weather is quite calm, and the 
animal la pursued from beho\, it is then seen expanding only a part of its sail, 
and rowing with the rest: W'h(‘ne\er it is interrupted, or fears danger from 
above, it instantly furls the sail, catches in all its oars, turns Its shell mouth 
downward, and instantly sinks to the bottom. Soinetiines also it is seen pump* 
kig the w ater from its leaking hulk ; and, when unlit for Sciilmg deserts its sheik 
entirely. The forsaken hulk is seen floating along, till it dashes, by a kind of 
•liipwreck, upon the rocks or the shoie. 

From the above description, I thiiilv we may consider this animal rather as 
attempting to save itself from the attacks of its destroyers, than as rowing iti 
pursuit of food. Certain it is, tliat no creature of the deep has more numerous 
and more powerful enemies. Jts shell is scarcely ever found in perfect preser- 
vation ; but is generally seen to bear some marks of hostde invasion. Its little 
arts, therefore, upon the surface of the water, may have been given it for protec- 
tion ; and it may be thus endued with comparative swiftness, to avoid the crab,, 
tlie sea-scorpion, the troclius, and all the slower predacious reptiles that lurk tor 
it at tlie bottom of the water. 

From this general view of snails, they" appear to be a much more active^ aui- 
rnated tribe, than from their figure one would at first conceive. They seem, to 
an inattentive spectator, as mere inert masses of soft flesh, rather loaded than 
covered with a shell, scarcely capable of motion, and insensible to all tlie objects 
around them. When viewed more closely, they arc found to be furnished with 
the organs of life and sensation in tolerable perfection : they are defended with 
armour, that is at once both light and strong ; they are as active as their neces- 
sities require ; and are possessed of appetites more poignant than those of 
animals tliat seem much more perfectly formed. In short, they are a fruitftil 
industrious tribe ; fiirnisiied, like all other animals, with the powers of escape 
and invasion ; they have their pursuits and their enmities ; and, of all creattij^es 
of the deepi they have most to lear from each other. 


* The words of the poet alluded to by Gold- 
smith, are, — 

'• Tims, then, to num the voice of Noture Bpake,— 
Go, from the croutures thy mstructiou luke : 

Loam from I ho bmis what food Uio thickets yield ; 


The acts of buhdiitjqr iVinn tlie bet, receive, 
liOuru oi the moh* u* Tdouj^,, the worm to ’weave ; 
Learn of llie little Nautilus to will, 

Spread the thi^ Oar, and catch the driving gale.” 

Fuiw. 


Learn from the beasts the physic of the tiold : 
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CHAP. IlL 

BIVALVED SHELL.FISH, OR SHELLS OF THE 
OYSTER KIND. 


It may seem whimsical to make a distinction between the animal perfections of 
turbinated and bivalved shell-fish, or to grant a degree of superiority to the snail 
above the oyster. Yet this distinction strongly and apparently obtains in 
nature ; and we shall find the bivalved tribe of animals in every respect inferior 
to those we have been describing. Inferior in all their sensations; inferior in 
their powers of motion ; but particularly inferior in their syvstem of animal gene- 
ration. The snail tribe, as we saw. are hermaphrodite, but require the assist- 
ance of each other for fecundation; all the bivalve tribe are hermaphrodite in 
like manner, but they require no assistance |Vom each other towards impregna- 
tion ; and a single muscle or oyster, if there were no oilier in the world, would 
quickly replenish the ocean. As the land snail from its being best known took 
the lead in llie former class, so the fresh water muscle, for tlie same reason, may 
take lead in this. The life and manners of such as belong to the sea will be 
best displayed in the comparison. 

The muscle, as is well known, w'hether belonging to fresh or salt-water, con- 
sists of two equal shells, joined at the back by a strong muscular ligament that 
answers all the purposes of a hinge.^ By the elastic contraction of these, the 


♦ Tim MtJsci.E. — The muhck’s, the Pinnae, 
some pecteus and Arcee, are moored by what 



(The Muscle.) 

is vulgarly called the beard of the fish, but in 
the language of science the byssus. This 
consists of a bundle of blackish homy fibres 
or fbreada, connected to the animal within 
the 8heir0fl4he one hand, and to the rock on 
the other, TbefttJ threads are formed, accord- 
ing to Cuvier and most authors, of a glutinous 
matter, secreted by a conglomerate gland 
placed at the base of the foot, and drawn out 
ty the evolutions of this organ to their proper 


length, and moulded to their shape in a lon- 
gitudinal groove on its surface. Blainville, 
however, considers this an erroneous ac- 
count ; for, according to him, the byssus is a 
collection of dried muscular fibres. The ad- 
ductor muscle, he 8a)"s, of these genera is at 
first, like those of other Mollusca, contractile 
and living ; hut being protrudwl beyond lh« 
shell, and attached to the rock, it becomes 
dried and iiiimtable to a certain extent, and 
'le fibres by their exsiccation become loose 
rom the thready cable, such as we observe 
it. I know not which of these explanations 
to commend to your choice, for neither df 
them exactly corresponds with the observations 
I have made to satisfy myself; but my exa- 
mination having been confined to the com- 
mon muscle (Mytilus ediihs,) I will not aver 
that the following description of this part ii 
generally applicable, Fiom each side of the 
shell, in front of the great adductors, a cylin- 
drical tendinous muscle arises, see the Vutf 
(rt) and ruiming forward obliquely, it meets 
its fellow near the centre, and opposite to the 
hinge, where they unite, and where they ore 
met by other two similar, muscles {h) which 
arise near the beaks, ant(^ior to the lesser ad- 
ductors, and run backward. From the place 
of union between these muscles originates 
the byssus (c) by a single root or stalk. This 
is firm, cylindrical, cartilaginous, and of a 
clear amber colour, continuing simple for a 
short space, when it divides, in a very irre- 
gular manner, into a few branches which are 
again divided into numerous entangled 
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animal can open its shells at pleasure, about a quarter of an inch from each 
other. The fish is fixed to either shell by four tendons, by means of which it 
shuts them close, and keeps its body firm from being crushed by an^ shock 
against the walls of its own habitation. It is furnished, like all other animals of 
this kind, with vital organs, though these are situated in a very extraordinary 
manner. It has a mouth furnished with two fleshy lips ; its intestine begins at 
the bottom of the mouth, passes through the brain, and makes a number of cir- 
cumvolutions through the liver ; on leaving this organ, it goes on straight into 
the heart, which it penetrates, and ends in the anus j near which the lun^s are 
placed, and through which it breathes, like those of the snail kind ; and in this 
manner its languid circulation is earned on, 

But the organs of generation are what roost deserve to excite our curiosity. 
These consist in each muscle of two ovaries, which are the female part of its 
furniture, and of two seminal vessels resembling what are fonnti in the male. 
Each ovary and each seminal vessel has its ow^n proper canal; by the ovar^ 
canal the eggs descend to the anus ; and there also the seminal canals send their 
fluids to impregnate them, ily this contrivance, one single animal suffices for 
the double purposes of generation ; and the eggs are excluded and impregnated 
by itself alone. 

As the muscle is thus furnished with a kind of self creating pow'er, there are 
few places where it breeds that it is not found in great alinmlancc. The ovaries 
usually empty themselves of their eggs in spring, and they are replenished in 
nuturnm For this reason they arc found empty in suimner and full in winter. 
'Fhey produce in great numbers, as all bivalved shell fish are found to do. The 
feeundity of the snail kind is trifling in comparison to the fertility of these. 
Indeed, it may be asserted as a general rule m nature, that the more helpless 
and contemptible the animal, the more prolific it is always found. Thus all 
iTeatures that are inoaiiable of resisting their destroyers have nothing but their 
quick multqdication for the continuation of their existence. 

The multitude of these animals in some places is very great ; but from their 
defenceless state, the number of their destro}ers is in equal proportion. 

But, notwithstanding the number of this creature’s animated enemies, it seems 
still more fearful of the agitations of the element in which it resides ; for if 
dashed against rocks, or thrown far on the beach, it is destroyed without a 
power of redress. In order to guard agninst these, which are to this animal the 
commonest and the most fatal accidents, although it has a power of slow motion, 
which 1 shall presently describe, yet it endeavours to become stationary, apd to 
attach itself to any fixed object it happens to be near. For this purpose, it is 
furnished with a very singular capacity of binding itself by a number of threads 
to wliatcver object it approaches ; and these, Reaumur supposed, it spun artifi- 
cially, as spiders their webs which they fasten against a wall. Of this, however, 
later philosophers have tound very great reason to doubt. It is, thcrelore, sup- 
posed that these threads, which are usually called the beard of the muscle, are 
the natural growth of the animal’s body, and by no means produced at pleasure. 
Indeed, the extreme length of this beard in some, which lur evcecds the length 
of the body, seems impossible to be manufactured by the thrusting out and 
drawing in of the tongue, with the glutinous matter of which the IVench phih>^ 
sopher supposed those threads were formed. It is even found to increase with 

threads. These are attached to the foreign should be a fiesby sheath, which, indeed, 
external bodies by means of the foot, a tongue- does surround the base; and the transition, 
shaped organ lying at the base of the byssus, from the peculiar structure of the muscle to 
distinguished by its dark violet colour, and the homy stnicture of the byssus, is so abrupt, 
capable of considerable extension and retrac- that this looks rather like a new organ than a 
tion. There is a furrow drawn along its modification of the one to which it is attached, 
middle, prohably of use m holding the threads as Blainv lie supi>oses. The acconipanyir 
while they are &ed without; but you do not figure will give u good idea of what ) 
perceive any glandular apparatus by which just been descnbeiL — Aucana uv Sr 
tile latter might be secreted, unless this 

{f) M. Mery. Anat, dcs Monies d’Etang, 
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growth of the animal; and aa the muscle becomes larger asid' older, the* 
beard becomes longer and its lilanients more strong. 1 have seen the beards* 
a foot and a half^ and of this substance the natives of Palermo sometimes make 
gloves and stockings^ 

From this animal the oyster differs very little, except in the thickness of tis 
shell and its greater imbecility. The oyster, like the muscle, is formed with 
organs of life and respiration, with intestines which are very voluminous, a liver, 
lungs, and heart. Lilce the muscle, it is self-impregnated ; and the shell, which 
the animal soon acquires, serves it for its future habitation. Like the muscle, 
it opens its shell to receive the indtix of water, and, like that animal, is strongly 
attached to its sliells both above and below. 

But it differs in many particulars. In the first place, its shells are not equal, 
the one being cupped, the other flat : upon the cupped shell it is always seen to* 
rest ; for if k lie upon the flat side, it would then lose all its water. It differs, 
also, in the thickness of its shells, which are so strongly lined and defended,. 
tliat no animal will attempt to pierce them. But though the oyster be scoured 
from the attacks of the small reptiles at the bottom, yet it often serves as an 
object to which they are attached. Pipe-worms and other little animals fix their 
habitation to the oyster’s sides, and in this manner continue to live in security. 
Among the number of these is a little red worm, that is often found upon the 
shell; which some, from never seeing oysters copulate, erroneously supposed‘s 
to be the male by which their spawn was impregnated. 

I'he oyster differs also from the muscle in being utterly unable to change its 
situation. The muscle, as we have observed, is capable of erecting itself on 
an edge, and going forward with a slow, laborious motion. The oyster is wholly 
passive, and endeavours, by all its polvers, to rest fixed to one spot at the bot- 
tom. It is entirely without that tongue which we saw answer the purposes of an 
arm in the other animal ; but, nevertheless, is often attached very firmly to any 
object it happens to approach. Rocks, stones, pieces of limber, or sea-weeds, 
all seem proper to give it a fixture, and to secure it against the agitation of tho 
waves. Notliing is so common in the rivers of the tropical climates as to see 
oysters growing even amidst the branches of tho forest. Many trees which* 
grow along the banks of the stream often bend their branches into the water, 
and particularly the mangrove, Vvhich chiefly delights in a moist situation. To^ 
these the oysters hang in clusters, like apples upon the most fertile tree ; and 
in proportion as the weight of the fish sinks tlie plant into the water, where it 
still continues growing, the number of oysters increase, and hang upon the 
branches. Thus there is nothing that these shell-fish will not stick to : they are 
often even found to stick to each other. This is effected by means of a glue 
proper to themselves, which, when it cements, the joining is as hard as the 
shell, and is as difficultly broken. The joining substance, however, is not 
always of glue, but the animal grows to the rocks, somewhat like the muscle, 
by threads : although these are only seen to take root in the shelly and tiot, as-, 
ill the muscle, to spring from the body of the fish itself. 

Oysters usually cast their spaw n in May, which at first appear like drops of 
candle-grease, and stick to any hard substance they fall upon. These are 
covered with a shell in two or three days ; and in three years the animal is large^ 
enough to be brought to market. As they invariably remain in the places where 
they are laid, and as they grow without any other seeming food than the afflux, 
of sea-water, it is the custom at Colchester, and other parts of tffie kingdom,, 
where the tide settles in marshes on land, to pick up great quantities of small 
oysters along the shore, which, when first gathered, seldom exceed the size of a 
sixpence. These are deposited in beds where the tide comes in, and in two or 
three years grow to a tolerable size. They are said to be better tasted for being. 

’ us sheltered from the agitations of the deep ; and a mixture of fresh water 
^^ring into these repositories is said to improve their flavour, and to increase: 
♦•owth and fatness,^ 

* Spawn. — After the month of spawn adhering to stones, old oystcr-shellsr 
V to carry away tlie caltch (the &c.), and punishable to take any oysters^ 
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'The oyateTfj, however, which ate prepared in this manner, are by no means 
large as those found sticking to rocks at the bottom of the sea, usually called 
rock oysters. These are sometimes found as broad as a plate, and are admired 
by some as excellent food. But what is the size of these compared to the 
oysters of the East Indies, some of whose shells I have seen two feet over ! 
lite oysters found along tlm coast of .Coromandel are capable of furnishing a 
plentiful meal to eight or ten men ; but it seems universally agreed that they 
are no way comparable to ours for delicacy or flavour.^ 


except those of the size of a half-crown piece, 
or such as, when the two shells are shut, will 
admit of a shilling rattling between them. 

The liquor of the oystei contains incredible 
multitudes of small embryo oysters, covered 
with little shells, perfectly transjiareiit, swim- 
ming nimbly about. One bundled and twenty 
of these in a row would extend one inch. 
JSesides these young oysters, the lirpior con- 
tains a great variety of aunnalcules, five 
(hundred times less in size, which emit a 
mhosphoric light. The list of inhabitants, 
however, does not conclude here, for, besides 
ithese last mentioned, tln ie are three distinct 
species of worms (called the oyster-worm), 
half an inch long, toiiiid in oysters, winch 
Bliine in the dark like glow-worms. The 
sea-star, cockles, and muscles, are the gieat 
•enemies of the oyster. The first gets within 
the sliell when they gajie, and sucks them 
out. 

While the tide is flowing, oysters lie with 
<fhe hollow side downwards, but when it ebbs 
they turn on the other side. — Aucana of 
'SciENCK, lH2y. 

* 0\STKUS AND THEIR PuOl'EUTlES. 

'Oysters are conceitedly said to be in season 
in every month of the year that has an r in 
its name, beginning with September and 
-ending with Apiil ; I'ut the season in many 
places extends from August to May, Every 
■city has its favourite oyster-hank. In Lon- 
don, the Colcliestei and Milton oysters are 
held in most esteem; Kdiubuigh has her 
** whispered Pandores,” and, latterly, Aber- 
•dour oysters ; and Dublin, the Carlingfonl 
-and “ PowldoodieM of Burran.” For the 
convenience of obtaining a ready supply of 
oysters, they are often transported from their 
original beds, and laid down on proper places 
of the coast; but these exiles are seldom 
found m such perfection as those which are 
called natives— is, such as have never 
been rudely torn from their native homes, and 
sent on voyages of profit. Oysters, when just 
dredged, may be so packed in small barrels 
as to keep good for a week or ten days ; and 
in this state they were sent to distant places. 
They may also be preserved good for some 
time by feeding ; and custom, which brings 
guumiands to ^mire game most when in a 
state of putridity, has taught them to relish 
the flavour of stale oysters better than those 
recently taken from the beds. The fresher 
oysters are they are the better, but when to 


be kept, lay them, bottom downwards, in a 
tub, or any vessel suited to the quantity to 
be preserved, and cover them with water in 
which a good deal of salt is dissolved ; — 
change the water every twelve hours. Most 
cooks direct that this debt ate animal should 
be fed with oatmeal or flour sprinkled in the 
water; and others, on the jirinciple which 
leads a mother of the parish of SL Giles to 
bathe her new-born darling in a diop of gin, 
are for feeding them with white wine and 
bread crumbs 1 It is said, by those who have 
the charge of fish-ponds, that “ fish will eat 
nothing but what comes out of the sea 
now, tliongh we are not perfectly convinced 
of this fact, wc can at least believe that salt- 
water gruel is not over well suited to the 
delicate stomach of an oyster, lliose large, 
fat oysters, called Pandores, wliich are so 
much prized in Edinburgh, are said to owe 
their superior excellence to the brackish con- 
tents of the pans of the adjacent salt-works 
of Prestonpaiis flowing out upon the beds, a 
subject worthy the serious investigation of 
the oyster amateur, who may here receive 
some excellent hints for fattening and im- 
proving the quality of his favourite morsel. 

Shi‘li-fish, and the oyster above all, have 
long been deemed highly restorative and easy 
of digestion : they are therefore recommended 
for the food of the delicate and declining, 
and of those whose digestive powers have 
been impaired by excess. When eaten for 
healtli, an oyster is best swallowed with its 
own liquor, the moment the shell is opened : 
or if found loo cold for the stomach, a sprink- 
ling of black popper may be allowed. Vine- 
gar counteracts the efl'ect of eating oysters to 
enrich the blood, or render it more balsamic ; 
and ought, therefore, to lie avoided by the 
declining. As there aie no reasonable bounds 
to oyster eating, it may be useful to notice 
here that, when too many of these or other 
shell-fish are swallowed, the unpleasant feel- 
ing may be removed by drinking half a pint 
of liot milk. Consumptive persons are recom- 
mended to use hot milk after their oysters at 
all times. 

Oysters, says the learned author of Tahella 
Cibm'ia^ were not common at Rome, and, 
consequently, fetched there a very high price ; 
yet Macrobius assur^'fUs, that the Roman 
pontiffs never faded have them every day 
on their tables, From the fourth century to 
the reign of Louis IV they were nemly for- 
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The diflerences are fcvi* between bivalved shelbfish : in the threat outlines of 
their nature they exactly resemble each 
other. It is particularly in this class of 
shell fish that pearls are found in great- 
est abundance; and it is in the internal 
parts ot* those shells, that are of a shin- . 
mg, silvery colour^ that these gems are 
usually generated ; but the pearl is also 
found to breed as well in the rnnscle or 
the scallop as in the oyster. In fact, it 
is found in all bivalved shells, the in- 
sides of vvhirh resemble that well-known 
substance called mother of pearl. 

AVhether pearls be a disease or an 
accident in the animal, is scarce worth 
inquiry,^ The common opinion is, 
that they are a kind of calculous concretion in the body of the animal, some- 
what resembling a stone in the bladder, and are consequently to be considered 
as a disorder. 



(Tho Cockle.) 


gotten ; but they soon came again into vogue, 
uinl from that time have kept up their lepii- 
tation. Gastronomers, we know, can swallow 
fiom three to four dozen before dinner, and 
then sit down and cat, and perhaps better 
than if they had abstained from them. Th. y 
clear the stomach of accidental phlegm, and 
increase the gastric juices ; and, by their na- 
tural coolness, condense the air which may 
be fixed in the oigaiis of digestion. When 
good, they are wholesome, but poisonous when 
bad. The Athenians lield 0}sters in great 
esteem, says the same learned authority on 
the matters of the table ; and so, we may 
add, that, in the Modern Athens, they are 
held in equal regard. 

The principal taverns of the Old City used 
to be ciled oyster taverns, in honour of this 
favourite viand ; and this name is still kept 
up in some modern places of genteel resort. 
“ How many celebrated wits and bon 
now quite chop-tallen,” said Mr. W^iiiter- 
blossom, “ have dived into the dark defiles 
of closes and wynds in pursuit of thi.s deli- 
cacy, and of the wine, the wit, the song, that 
gave it zest. I have heaid my learned and 
facetious friend, the late professor Creech — 
for it v«*as rather out of luy day— say, that 
before public amusements were much known 
in our Presbyterian capital, an oyster />%, 
which always included music and a little 
dance, was the delight of tlu* young fashion- 
ables of both sexes.” 

The mimicipal authorities were wont to 
pay considerable attention to the feast of 
shells,” both as regarded the supply and the 
price ; and, for aught wo know, they may do 
so still. At the commencement of the dredg- 
iiig season, a voyage was boldly undertaken 
to the oyster-beds in the Frith of Forth by 
tbe public functionaries, with something of 
the solemuity of the Doge of Venice wedding 
bis Adriatic bride. Even the plodding fisli- 


eimon of our bleak coasts seem to catcli iii- 
sjniation from this delicate creature. Instead 
of the whiskey inspiration, which supports 
them in di.igging the hei ring-nets, or throw- 
ing the cod-iincs, like the fishermen of Sici- 
lian seas, they 

“ Sui|; to tlip spuits of (ho (loqj,” 

as they troll thr; dredging-nets. There is, 
indeed, a poetical notion that the oyster, 
among his other gentle qualities, is inclined 
to miristielsy . — 

“ The heiruiK 1 -vos the merry moonlif-ht, 

The moekeu'l loves the wind. 

But the oystoi loves the dred;,Miig-tion(;, 

Foi he comes of gentle kind.” 

MlHHOTl. 

* The Pearl in the Oyster. — P earh ar« 
not, as poets have feigned, 

r.iiii fiom thr sky, 

Which turns into ]>e,aila as itfiills iu the sea,” 
hut they are the morbid secretions of an oys- 
ter. Several sjiecies of bivalved shell-fi.sH 
produce them, but the greater number, the 
finest and the largest, are procured from the 
Melea^rina rnargnntifcra (Lamarck), a nti- 
tive ot the sea, and of various coasts. 

A considerable number me likewise taken 
from the Umo margarittfn'a^ which inhabits 
the rivers of Europe ; and it is singular, as 
remarked by Humboklt, that though several 
species of this genus abound in the riveis of 
South America, no pearls are ever found m 
them. The pearls are situated either in the 
body of the oyster, or they lie loose between 
it and the shell ; or, lastly, they are fixed to 
the latter by a kind of neck ; and it i« said 
they do not appear until the animal lias 
reached its fourth year. They have a beau- 
tiful lustre, which must be familiar to the 
reader; but there is nothing peculiar in 
their chemical composition, consisting ineivly 
of carbonate of lime.— Arcana of Science, 
IHdl. 
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All oysters, and most sliell-fish^ are found to contain pearls ; but that whicli 
particularly obtains (he name of the pearl oyster, has a large, strong, w hitish shell, 
wrinkled and rough without, and within smooth and of a silver colour. From 
these the mother-of-pearl is taken, which is nothing more than the internal coats 
of the shell, resembling the pearl in colour and consistence. This is taken out 
and shaped into the variety of utensils which are found so beautiful ; but the 
pearl itself is chiefly prized ; being found but in few' oysters, and j^enerallv ad- 
hering, sriraetimes making a print in the body of the shell, sometimes at large 
within the substance ol the fish- 

There arc a great number of peail fisheries in America and Asia ; but as pearls 
bear a worse price than formerly, those of America are in a great measure dis- 
continued. The most famous of all the Asiatic fisheries is in the Persian Gulph, 
near the Isle ot Bahren. 

The wretched people that are destined to fish for pearls, are either negroes or 
some of the poorest of tlie natives of Persia. The iimabitants of this country are 
divided into tyrants and slaves. The divers are not only subject to the dangers 
of the deep, to tempests, to siiflbcalion at the bottom, to being devourea by 
sharks, but Iroiii their pnd'ession universally labour under a spitting of blood, 
occasioned by the jiressure of air upon tlieir lungs in going dow n to the bottom. 
Idle most robust and healthy young men are chosen for this employment, but 
they seldom survive it above live or six years. Their fibres become rigid ; their 
eyc-balla turn red ; anel they usually die consumptive. 

It is amazing hovV very long they are seen to continue at the bottom. Some, 
as vve are assured, have been known to continue ihrei* quarters of an hour under 
w ater without breathing ; and to one unused to diving, ten minutes would suflbeate 
the strongest. * 

They fish for pearls, or rather tin; oysters that contain them, in boats twenty- 
eight feet long ; and of these there are sometimes three or four hundred at a 
time, with each seven or eight stones, which serve for anchors. There are from 
five to eight divers belonging to each, that dive one after another. They are 
quite naked, except that they have a net hanging down from the neck to put 
their oysters in, and gloves on their hands to defend them while they pick the 
ojsters from the holes in the rocks ; for in this manner alone can they be gathered. 
Every diver is sunk by means of a stone, weighsng fifty pounds, tied to the rope 
by which he descends. He places his foui in a kind of stirrup, and laying hold 
of the ro[JC w ith his left hand, with his right he stops his nose to keep in his 
breath, as upon going down he takes in a very long inspiration. They are no 
sooner come to the bottom, but they give the signal to those who are in the boat 
to draw up the stone ; winch done, they go to work, lilliiig their net as fast as 
they can ; and then giving another signal, the boats above pull up the net loaded 
with oysters, and shortly after the diver hnnsclf, to taker a new inspiration. 
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CHAP. IV. 

MULTI VALVE SHELL- FISH. 



(^S(*a Urchit: ) 


Multivalve Shell-Fish may be considered as animals shut up in round boxes. 
To view their habitations externall}^, 
one would be little apt to consider 
them as the retreats ol* living crea- 
tures ; and still less, to suppose that 
some of them carry their boxes with 
a tolerable share of swiftness, so as 
to escape their pursuers. Of these 
there are pnnei pally two kinds ; such 
as move, and such as are stationar}' ; 
the first are usually known in our 
cabinets by the name of sea-eggs 
the others are as often admired, from 
the cavities which they scoop out for their habitation in the hardest marble. '^Plie 
first are called, by naturalists, likhini, or Urchins : the latter are called Pholades, 
or File Fish. Of both th(‘re are several sorts ; but, by describing these two, we 
shall have a competent idea of all the rest. 

'Fo a slight view, the sea-urchin may be compared to the husk of a chestnut ; 
being like it round, and with a number of bony jiricklcs standing out on every 
side. To exhibit this extraordinary animal in every light — if we could conceive 
a turnip stuck full of pins on every side, and running upon these pins with some 
degree of swiftness, we should have some idea of this extraordinary creature. 
The mouth is placed downwards ; the vent is above ; the shell is a hollow vase, 
resembling a scooped apple; and this filled with a soft, muscular substance, 
through which the intestines wind from the bottom to (lie top. The mouth, 
which is placed undermost, is large and red, furnished with five sharp teeth, 
which are easily discerned. The jaws are strengthened by five small bones, in 
the centre of which is a small fleshy tongue ; and from this the intestines make a 
winding of five spires, round the internal sides of tiie sliidl, ending at top, where 
the excrements are excluded. Rut what makes the most extraordinary part of 
this animal’s conformation, are its horns and its spines, that point from every 
part of the body, like the horns of a snail, and that serve at once as legs fo move 
upon, as arms to feel with, and as instruments of capture and defence. Between 
these horns it has also lupines that are not endued with such a share of motion. 
I'be spines and the horns issue from every part of its body ; the spines being 
hard and prickly ; the liorns being soft, longer than the spines, and never seen 
except in the water. They are put forward and withdrawn like the horns of a 
snail, and are hid at the bases of the spines, serving, as was said before, for pro- 
curing food and motion. 411 this apparatus, however, is only seen when the 
animal is hunting its pn’y at the bottom of the water ; fora few minutes after it 
is taken, all the horns arc withdrawn into the body , and most of the spines drop oil'. 

It is generally said of insects, that those which have the greatest number oi 
legs, always move the slowest : but this animal seems to be an exception to the 
rule ; for though furnished with two thousand spines, and twelve hundred horns, 
all serving for legs, and trorn their number seeming to impede each other’s 
motion, yet it runs with some share of swiftness at the bottom, and it is some- 
times no easy matter to overtake it. It is often taken upon the ebb, by following 
It in shallow water, either in an ozier basket, or simply with the handw# Both the 
spines and the horns assist its motion ; and the animal is usually seen running 
witti the mouth downward. , 

Some kinds of this animal arc as good eating as the lobster; and its eggs, 
which are ol a deep red, are considered as a very great delicai'y. But of dthers 
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tho taHle IS l>iit inJillerent ; ami in all places, except the Mediterranean, they are 
iitlle soii^ht tor, except as objects of enriosily. 

Of all animals of the shelly tribe, the Pholades are the most vvonderrnL From 
their fjreat powers of penetration, compared with their apparent imbecility, they 
justly excite the astonishment of the curious observer. 'I'hese animals are found 
ill (litrercnt places ; sometimes clothed in their proper shell, at the bottom of 
the v\atcr ; sometimes concealed in lumps of marly earth ; and sometimes lodj^ed, 
shell and all, in the body of the hardest m.irlilp. In their proper shell fh(‘y 
assume ditTerent li^^Mires ; but, in /general, they somewhat resemble a muscli*, 
extvpt that their sheiJ is found aefuaUv composed of live or more pieces, the 
smaller valves serving to close up the opmini^s lei) by the irre^^ular rncelim^ ol 
the two principal shells. Hut their jiun tration into locks, and their residence 
there, make up the most woiiderful part of their liisti^ry, 

'^rbis animal, w'hen divested of its shell, resembles a roundish, soft pudding, 
with no iiKstniment that seems in the least lltted tor boring into stones, or even 
penetrating the softest substances. It is furnished with two teeth indeed ; but 
these are placed in such a situation as to be incapable of touching the hollow 
surface of its stony dwelling : it has also two to its shell, tliat open and 

shut at either end ; bul these are totally nnserlKeable to it as a miner. The 
instrument w'llli which it |)erformsaII its ojicrations, and hiiries itself in the hardest 
rocks, is only a broad, fleshy suhstanee, somevvhat rcsemhling a tongue, that is 
seen issuing from the bottom of its shell. With this sof(, yielding instrument, it 
|)<‘rforates tlie most solid riiarhies ; and having, while yet little and young, made 
its way, by a very nariow' eiilraiice, into the substance of the stone, it then begins 
to grow bigger, and tlius to enlarge its apartment. 

Tlie seeming unfitiu'ss, hov\ever. «d tlu'v iuiiinal for penefrating into rocks, and 
there forming an halntation, has induced many philosophers to suppose that they 
entered the rock while it was yet in a sedt state, and from the petrifying quality 
of the water, tliat the whole rock aftcrwaids hardi iied round them by degrees. 
'Idms any penetrating quality, it was thought, was unjustly ascribed to them, as 
they only bored into a soft .substaine, tliat was hardeiKul by time, 'rhis opinion, 
however, has been confuti d, in a veiy satisfactory nKuincr. by Doctor Bohads, 
who (d)servod, that many of (he pillar s of tin* temple^ ofSc rapis, at Putcoli, were 
penetrated by these animals. I^^roiu (hcioc lu' very justlv concludes, that the 
pliolas must have jiierced into them sum die} wch^ erected; for no workmen 
would have laboured a pillar into loirn, if it li.ul bci u lioucy-coinbed by worms m 
the (jnarry. In .short, there can 1)(‘ no doubt but that (he pillars were perfectly 
sound when erected; and tliat the pholades have attacked them, dm mg that time 
in which they continued buried undca* wate r, by means of the earllupiake that 
swallowed up the city. 

From hence it appears that, in all nature, (here is not a greater instance iT 
perseverance and patience than what this animal is seen to exhibit. Furnished 
with the bluntest and softest augre, by slow, .successive applications, deflects 
W'liat other aiiiniaks are incapalile ol perldrining by force ; penetrating the hardest 
bodies only witii its tongue. \\ hen, while yet naked and \eiy small, it has 
elTei ted an entrance, and lias buried its body in the stone, it there coutmnes tor 
life at its ease ; the sea-water that enters at the little apeiture siqiji^ly’ing it with 
luxurious plenty. 

But they are not supplied only with their rooky habitation; they have also a 
shell to protect than : tliis shell grows upon ifiem in (he body ot the rock, and 
seems a very umiect;sKsary addition to (luir delctice, ulm h they have procured 
themselves by art. I’liese shells take ddlcnuit lonns. and are otten cOiiipo.sed ot 
a ditTerent number of valves ; some(iim\s six; sometimes but three; sometimes 
the shell resembles a tube with holes at either end, one for the month, and the 
other for voiding the excrements. 

As to the rest, this animal is found in greatest numbeis at Ancona, in Italy , 
it is Ibundalong the shores of Noimandy and Poitou, iu h^*am e ; it is found also 
upon some of the coasts of Scotland , and, in geiic al. is l unsidercd as a vi i n 
great delicacy, at the (abh‘.s of the luxirious. 

h’uh.itlbeh (!i /u.in; ml 'ii mi y * 
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CH.\P. I. 

FROGS AND TOADS IN GENERAL. 

If we em«rj!fe from the deep, the first and most obvious class of amphibious 
animals that occur upon land are frogs and toads. 

To describe the form of animals so well known would be superfluous ; to mark 
those differences that distinguish them from each other may be necessary. ,The 
frog moves by leaping ; the toad crawls along the ground : the frog is in general 
less than the biad ; its colour is brighter, and with a more polished surface : tlie 
toad IS brown, rough, and dusty. The frog is light and active, and its belly 
comparatively^smail ; the toad is slow, swollen, and incapable of escaping. The 
lrog,’when taken, contracts itself so ns to have a luin[) on its back; the toad’s 
back is straight and even. Their internal parts are nearly the same, except that 
the lungs of the load are moje compart than those of the frog: they have fewer 
air-bladders, and of conseqiie^j^ the animal is less iitted for living under water. 
Such are the ditterences^wiih rcspe< t to figure and conlormation ; (heir habitudes 
and manners exhibit a greater variety, and require a separate description. 


CHAR II. 

THE FROG AND ITS VARIETIES. 

1'he external figure of (he Frog is too well known to need a descnjition. Its 
power of taking large leaps is remark- 
ably great, compared to tlie bulk of its 
body. It is the best swimmer of all four- 
footed animals ; and Nature hath ilncly 
adapted its parts for those ends, the arms 
Jieing light and active, the legs and tlughs 
long, and furnished with very strong 
muscles. 

If we examine this animal internally, 
we shall find that it has a very little brain 
Ibr its size; a very -wide swallow; a 
stomach seemingly small, but cajiable of great disferi'^ion. The heart in the frog, 
as in all other animals that are (ruly amphibious, lias but one ventnole ; so that 
the blood ean circulate without the assistance of the lun^^s, while it keeps under 
Wt^ler. ^Idie lungs rescinble a number of small bladders joined together, like the 
< ells of a honey -comb ; they are ronnected 1o the back by musrles, and can be 
distended or exhausted at the animal’s pleasure. The male has two testicuii 
lying near the kidneys; and the ieinale has two ovaries, lying near the same 
place : but neither male nor feniaie have any of the external instruments of 
j;eneration. "" 

rhe Common Brown Frog begins to couple early in the season, and as soon 
:»s (he ice is thawed Irom the stagnating waters. I n some places the cold protracts 
their genial appetite till April ; but it generally begins about the middle of March, 
d'he male is usually of a greyish brown colour ; the female is more inclining to 
yellow, speckled with brown. When they couple, the colours of both are nearly 
alike on the hack ; but as they change their skins almost every eighth day. the 
•'Id one (ailing oil in the form of inueiis, the male grows yellower, and the female 
Tore liH'wn In the males the aims and legs are much stronger than in the 
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females ; and, at the time of coupling, they have, upon their thumbs, a kind of 
fleshy excrescence, which they fix firmly to the breast of the female. This Lin- 
ijEeus supposed to be the male instrument of generation ; but, by closer inspection, 
it is found only of service in holding the female in a more strict embrace. It may 
be cut ofl’, and the impregnation continue unimpaired : it is sometimes found in 
tile opposite sex ; and some of the males are found entirely without it ; however, 
when it is cut off, the male cannot hold the female so strongly as before. 

The sex couple only once a year : and then continue united sometimes for four 
days together. At this time they both have their bellies greatly swollen ; that 
of the female being filled with eggs : the male,having the skin of the whole body 
distended with a limpid water, which is ejected in impregnation. As soon as the 
male has leaped upon the female, lie throws his fore legs round her breast, and 
closes them so firmly, that it is impossible with the naked bands to loose th^^m. 
The male clasps his fingers between each other, in the same manner as people 
when they are praying; the thumbs press with their thickest sides against the 
breast of the female ; and though she should struggle ever sq much, nothing can 
induce him to let go his hold. 'Hie grasp seems involuntary and convulsive ; 
they cannot be easily torn asunder; and they swim, creep, and live united for 
some days sncc<'&sively, till the female has shed her spawn, which at length she 
does almost in an instant. Hut how the impregnation is performed, without any 
apparent instruments of generation, has long been an object of inquiry ; andstill 
continues in great (jf)scuritv. 

A single female produces from six to eleven hundred eggs at a time ; and, in 
general, she throws them all out together by a single effort ; though sometimes 
she is an hour in })erfoi ruing this t«isk. VV^hile she is thus bringing forth, it may 
he observed, (luit the male arts tie* pari of a midwife, and promotes the expulsion 
of the eggs by working with his thumbs, and compressing the female's body 
more closely. 'I'lio eg^gs which were compressed in the womb, upon being 
emitted, expand tliernselves into a round form, and drop to the bottom of the 
vvaler, while the male swims oil', and strikes v\ith his arms as usual, though they 
had continued so long in a state of violent contraetion. 

V\ hen the s|)awn is emitted and impregnated by tlie male, it drops, as was 
said, to the bottom, and there the while quickly and sensibly increases. The 
eggs, which duimg the fimr first houis *uflei no perceptible change, begin then 
to enlarge and grow lighter ; h\ which n.caiis tin y mount to the surface of the 
water. At the end of eight hours, the white in winch they swim grows thicker, 
the eggs lose their blackness, and as they increase in size, somewhat of their 
s|)liiTical form. The twenty-first day the egg is seen to open a little on one side, 
and the beginning of a tail to peep out, winch becomes more and more distinct 
* every day. The thirty-ninth day the little animal begins to have motion; it 
moves at intervals its tail ; and it is peT-ceived that the liquor in which it is cir- 
eumfused, serves it for nourishment. In two days more, some of these little 
4 Features fall to the bottom ; while others remain swimming in the fluid around 
them, while their vivacity and iuolioii is seen to increase. Those which fall to 
the bottom remain tlicre the whole day ; but having lengthened tliernselves a 
little, for hitherto they arc doubled up, they mount at iriteiaals to the mucus 
which they had quitted, and are seen to feed upon it with great vivacity. The 
next day they acquire their tadpole form, in three da} s more they are perceived 
to have two iittle fringes, that serve as fins heneatli tlie head ; and these in four 
days after assume a more perfect iorm. Jt is then also that the} are semi to feed 
very greedily upon the pond -weed witli which they are to he supplied; and, 
leaving their former food, on this they continue to subsist till they arrive at 
maturity. When they come to be ninety-two days old, two small feet are seen 
beginning to burgeon near the tall ; and the head appears to be separate from 
the body. The next day, the legs are cunsiderably enlarged ; four days after 
they refuse all vegetable food ; their mouth appears Turnished with teeth ; and 
their hinder legs are completely formed. In two days rnove the arms are com- 
pletelv produced ; and now the frog is every way perfect, except that it still 
1 ontiiiues to earr> the tail. In this odd situation the animal, resembling at once 
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both a frof^ and a lizard, is s(*t‘n fiTqnoidl> rising to llio surlacc, not to tnkc food, 
but to l)roafho. In this state if mntinues for about six or eight hours; and then 
the tail dropjiing otV by degrees, the animal appears in its most perfect lonii 

Idius the frog, in less than a day, having changed its figure, is seen to change 
its apjietites also. So extraordinary is this trarslormation, that the food it ted 
upon so greedily but a few days before, is now utterly rejected ; it would even 
starve if supplied with no other. As soon as the animal aetpiires its perfect stalt', 
from having fed upon vegetables it becomes carnivorous, and lives entirely upon 
w orms and insects. But as the water cannot supply Ihese, it is obliged to (put 
its native element, and seek for food upon laud, where it lives by hunting worms 
and taking insects by surprise. 

The frog lives for the most part out of the water; but when the cold nights 
begin to set in, it returns to its native element, alwa3s ( lioosing stagnant vvaleis, 
where it can lie without danger e<mcealed at the liolforn. lii this manner it eon- 
fimies torpid, or with but very little motion, all the winler: like the rest of the 
dormant race, if requires no food ; and the ( irculalion is slowly (‘arnedon without 
any assistance from the air. 

it is at the apfiroach of spring that all these animals are roused from a stale 
of slumber toa state of enjoyments. A sliort time al'tei the} rise Iromthe l)o((om 
they begin to pair, while those that are as }et too young come upon land before 
the rest. 

By comparing their slow growlh with their other habitudes, it would appeal, 
that they live about twelve years; but having so many ('m imes, both by land 
and water, it is probabh' that lew ol them amve al tlie end ot their term. 

Frogs live upon insects ol all kinds; but the} ne\er eat anv, unless (liev liav(‘ 
motion. They continue fixed and immovable till their ])rey appears ; and just 
when it comes sidlieiently near, they jump lorwaid with great agiht} , dart out 
their tongues, and seize it with C(‘rtain{} The tongm*, in this animal, as in tiuj 
toad, lizard, and serpent kinds, is exliemely long, and tormed in smh a inanniT 
llirit it sw^allows the point down its throat ; so that a length of tongue is thus 
drawn out, like a sword from its scabbard, to assail its prey. This tongue is 
furnislied with a glutinous suKsiam e ; and vvhatiwer insert it touches, infallibly 
adheres, and is thus held last till it is drawn into the mouth. 

As the frog is thus suptihed with the power of eatelimg its ])rey, if is also vit} 
vl\acioiis, and able to bear hunger foi a very long time, i have known one of 
iheni continue a month in summer \\ithout any other tood llian llu' turf on vvliieh 
it was placed hi a glass vessel. 


* The Fuoo i akino it.'- Foou. — A ('ones- 
poiident of tlie Mu^az///r of Nutmal Ihi>(ory 
s:iys, the friend to whom 1 am indebted tor 
having first called my attention to this amus- 
ing exhibition, hapjH-ned to heiepotting some 
gieeu-house plants, and meeting witli a nuMle- 
late-sized worm among tlie roots of one of 
Ihem, he careh-ssly threw it asidv into a damp 
coiner near the green-house. Almost miirie- 
diately a liug issued from his iuikiiig jilace 
luii'd by, commenced his attack mujii the 
woim, and soon despatched it Anothei woim 
was thrown to him, which he tieated in tlie 
same inauner But the amusing part of the 
bu.sinesb is to watch the manner in which the 
liog first notices Ins piey ; and this 1 can 
unnjuvre to nothing so aptly as to what, in- 
deed, it very much le.senibles, a pointer-dog 
.-.eltmg his game; he makes, in shoit, a dead 
set at it, otientimes, too (^if the relative posi- 
tion ot llie two animals so require it), with a 
slight bend oi meluiatioii, more oi less, ol tlie 
lou'pail of the body to one side, just as we 


often SI e a piautei tin a smbh-nly, whin tlie 
game l^ on one side of him, und lie has ii])^ 
pio.it hid leiy near befoie he Inis perceived it. 
\ltei a j)anse id some second.s or more, the 
flog maki s a dait at the woim, endeavouinig 
to sei/e it with Ins niuutli ; in this attempt he 
frtquentl} ladsinoie than once ; and geneially 
waits fm a short iiitenal, acting the pointer, 
us it were, between eaih atlaik. Having suc- 
ceeded at last ill getting the woiui into his 
month, it it he a laige one, lie is unable to 
swallow it immediately and all at once; and 
the portion ot the worm which yet remains 
iinswallowed, and extends out of the mouth of 
its ilestioyer, of couise wreaths about, and 
stiuggles with a toituous motion. With muth, 
but somewhat giotesqm-, dexteiity, the fiog 
then eiiqiloys Ins two iviie feet, .shoving and 
bandying the worm, fiist with one, and tlien 
with the othei, in older to keep it as nearly as 
may lie in the ccmtie of his mouth, till the 
whole IS swallowed. 
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Nor is tlic fro<r less lonacious of life, ll will live and jump about several liours 
afler its bead has been cut oil. It will continue active, tbou^li all its bowels arc 
taken out ; and it can live some da\s, tlioiigh entirely stripped of its skin. This 
cruel trick, which is chiefly practised among school-boys, of skinning frogs, an 
operation which is done in an instant, seems for some hours no way to abate their 
vigour. T am assured that some of them get a new skin, and recover after this 
painful experiment 

The croaking of frogs is well known; and from thence, in some countries, 
they are distinguished by tlic ludicrous title of Dutch Nightingales. Indeed, the 
aipiatic frogs of Holland arc loiul beyond what one would imagine. Wc could 
liarilly conceive that an animal, not bigger than one’s list, should be able to send 
lorth a note that is heard at three miles’ distance ; yet such is actually the casi 
'The large water frogs have a note as loud as the bellowing of a bull ; and, lor 
this purpose, puff up tlie cheeks to a surprising magnitude. Of all frogs, how - 
ever, the male only croaks ; the female is silent, and the voice in the other seems 
to be the call to courtship. It is ceitain, that at these times when they couple, 
th(‘ loudness of tluir croaking is in some places very troublesome ; for then the 
whole lake seems vocal; and a thousand dissonant notes perfectly stun the 
iiciglihourliood. At other times, also, before w^et weather, their voices are in full 
exertion ; they are then heard with unceasing assiduity, sending forth their call, 
and welcoming tlie approaches of their lavourite moisture. No weather-glass 
was ever so true as a frog in foretelling an approaching change ; and, in fact, a 
(Icrman surgeon, it is said, kept his frog for that purpose. It was always 
heard to croak at the apjiroach of wet weather; Init was as mute as a lish when 
it threatened a continuance of lair. This may ])robably serve to ex]dain an opinion 
winch some entertain, that there is a month m the year, called Paddock Moon, 
in which the frogs never croak : the whole seems to be no more than that, in the 
hot season, when the moisture is dried away, and consequently when these animals 
lu'itlier enjoy the quantity of health nor lood that at other times they are supplied 
with, they show^ by tlieir .silmiee, how nnndi they are displeased with the wt <illier. 
All very dry weather is liurtlid to (lunv health, and jireveiits tlicm from getting 
their prey. ^I'liey subsist chiefly upon worms and snails ; and as drought prevents 
these from appearing, the iVog is thus stinted in its provisions, and also wants 
that grateful humidity which moistens i<,s skm, and renders it alert and active,^ 


* Showers ov Froos. — This is a sti.'iiige 
phenomenon, of which many instances aie on 
reconl. The t'ollowuig jiai igraph is extracted 
from a late number otthe Vhrotttcle : 

— “ As two gentlemen wcie silling conversing 
on a causey jullai, near Bushmills, they weie 
very much surprised by an unusually heavy 
shower of bogs, half ioiiued, mall di- 
rections; some of which are pieseived in spi- 
rits of wine, and are now exhibited to the 
curious by the two resident apothecaiies in 
Bushmills.” 

Mr. I.ioudou says, — ‘‘When at Rouen, in 
September, IH 28 , J was assured hy an English 
family, resident there, tliat, during a veiy 
heavy thunder shower, accompanied by violent 
wind, and almost midnight darkness, an in- 
numerable multitude of young fiogs fell on 
and around the house. The roof, the windovv- 
sills, and the gravel walks, were covered with 
them ; they were very small, but perfectly 
formed ; all dead ; and the next day being ex- 
cessively hot, they were dned up to so many 
points, or pills, about the .size ol the heads ot 


]>ius. The most obvious way of accounting 
for this phenomenon, is hy supposing the water 
and flogs of some ndjaeeut ponds to have been 
taken up by wind in a suit ol whirl, or tor- 
nado.” — MAuaziNi; oi Nat. Hist. 

Froo-Fatinu — Frogs at Vienna are a great 
delicacy. Both the edible {escNlcnta) and the 
common fiog {tempororta) are eaten; but the 
latter is much less esteemed, as its tlesh is not 
so white. The hind legs are in most request. 
Two pairs of them cost about thiee half-pence ; 
they aie therefore by no means a cheap dish. 
The fore-legs anil liveis are mostly used for 
soUp. I’hese poor animals are brouglit fmm 
the country, thirty or forty thousand at a tune, 
and sold to the great dealers, who have con- 
servatories ot tliem Tliese are large holes, 
four or fivt feet deep, dug m the ground, the 
mouth of v/hich is covered with a board, and 
with straw in severe weather. In the hard 
liosts they never become quite torpid, when 
in these cmse.rvutoiies. There are only three 
dealeis ; and most of those which are brought 
to the nuirliet are leady for the cook. 


Rresol, ibid. 
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CHAP. III. 


The toad and its varieties. 


If we regard the figure of the Toad, there seems nothing in it that should dift' 
gust more than that of the frog. Its 
form and proportions are nearly the 
same ; and it cliiefly differs in colour, 
which is blacker ; and its slow and 
heavy motion, which exhibits nothing 
of the agility of the frog : yet such is 
the force of habit, begun in early pre- 
judice, that those who consider the one 
as a harmless, playful animal, turn 
from the other with horror and disgust. 

The frog is considered as a useful as- 
sistant, in ridding our grounds of ver- 
min ; the toad, as a secret enemy, that 
only wants an opportunity, to infect us with its yenom.^ 

The imagination, in this manner biassed by its terrors, paints out the toad in 
the most hideous colouring, and clothes it in more than natural deformity. Its 



(The Toad.1 


^ The Toa-D. — The progress of natural phi- 
losophy has destroyed half the beauty of the 
celebrated bimiUe of Shakspeaie; — 

•* Sweet arc the uses of adversity ; 

Which, like the toad, ugly aud vpnomcuia, 
WeiiTfi yet a precious jewel m itb lu'ad.” 

Though the toad is still reputed venomous, 
yet no one imagines it to have a jewel iu its 
head. This was however believed in Shak- 
speate’s days. Mr. Steevens, the commentator, 
tells us, that it was the current opinion, that 
in the head of an old toad was to be found a 
stone or pearl, to which great virtues were 
ascribed. Thomas Lupton, in his First BooAe 
of Notable Things, 4to. bl. 1., bears repeated 
testimony to the virtues of the “tode-stone, 
called Crapaudina.’' In his Seventh Jtookc 
he instmets how to procure it; and after- 
wards tells us, “ You shall knowe whether 
the tode-stone be the ryght and perfect stone 
or not. Holde the stone before a tode, so that 
he may see it ; and if it be a r}'glit and tnie 
stone, the tode will leape towarde it; and 
make as though he would snatch it. He envi- 
eth so much that man should have that stone.” 
It is hardly necessary to say anything more 
about this jewel, which is of course a mere 
fantastic invention. 

Modem writers expiess themselves* with 
some doubt when speaking of the supposed 
venompus nature of the toad. Beck says, in 
hiB Medical Jurisprudence, “ Jt is doubted at 
the present day, though formerly it was be- 
lieved. King John of England is supposed to 
have been poisoned by a drink in which mat- 
ter fiom a living toad had been infused. Pel- 
letici has analy/.^d the venom of the common 


toad, and states it to consist of an acid, a 
very bitter and even caustic fat matter, and 
an animal matter having some analogy to 
gelatine. No experiments, however, ai)j)ear 
to have been made with it.” No scepticism 
on this point, however, appears to have dis- 
turbed that eminent novelist Boccaccio, who 
has a tale of which the tragic interest dejTends 
on the mortal venom of a toad. Two young 
lovers, Pasquino and Simona, are wandering 
in a garden, and happen to find a large cluster 
of sago plants; Piusquino plucks a leaf, and 
begins to mb his teeth and gums with it, ob- 
serving that it is very good to do this afler 
eating. He continues hi.s conversation, but in 
a few minutes a sudden change comes over 
his countenance, and he expires. Simona is 
immediately accused by a friend of the de- 
ceased of having poisoned him, and taken 
before a magistrate. This respectable func- 
tionary, desirous of investigating the matter 
thoroughly, proceeds with the parties to the 
spot where the fatal accident took place, and 
where the body of Pasquino is lying, swelled 
up like a toad. Simona, in order to show the 
exact manner of her lover’s death, plucks an- 
other sage leaf, and uses it in the same man-> 
ner, and dies suddenly on the spot. The ma- 
gistrate, astonished at the catastrophe, observes 
that this sage is poisonous, which is not Usual 
in the sage. Accordingly, he orders the plant 
to be rooted up, which is immediately done, 
when the cause of the death of these unfortii- 
nate lovers becomes manifest. Under this 
plant, says the Italian novelist, there Was a 
wonderfully large toad, by whose venomous 
breath they perceived that the sage had itself 
become poisonous. 
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body is broad ; its back flat ; covered with a dusky, pimpled liide ; the belly is 
larf?e and ; the i)ace laboured and crawling ; its retreat gloomy and 

filthy ; and i^s whole appeanirice calculated to excite disgust and horror : yet 
upon my first seeing a toad, none of all these deformities in the least aff<^cted me 
with sensations of loalbing: born, as I was, in a country where t^ere are no 
toads, f had prepared my imagination for sonie dreadful object; but there 
seemed nothing to me more alarming m the sight, than in that of a common 
frog; and, indeed, for some time, I mistook and handled the one for the other. 
When first informed of my mistake, I very well remember my stuisations: 1 
wondend how 1 had escaped with safety, after handling and dissecting a toad, 
which 1 liad mistaken for a frog. 1 then began to lay in a fund of horror against 
the whole tribe, which, though convinced they arc harmless, 1 shall never get rid 
of. My first imaginations were loo strong not only for my reason, but for the 
conviction of my senses. 

A? the toad bears a general resemblance of figure to the frog, so also it re- 
sembles that animal in its nature and ap))cti|es. Like the frog, the toad is 
amphibious ; like that animal, it lives upon worms an insects, v\hicb it seizes by 
darting out its length of tongue ; and in the same r .,nner also it crawls about in 
moist weather. The male and female couple as in all the frog kind ; their time 
of propagation being very early ib the spring. 

VVhen, like the frog, the y have undergone all the variations of their tadpole 
state, they f(»rsake the waiter ; and are often seen, in a moist summer’s evening, 
crawling up by myriads from fenny places, into drier situations. There, having 
found out a retreat, or having dug themselves one with their mouths and hands, 
they lead a patient, solitary Iiti\ stldom ventiiniig out. except when the moisture 
of a summer’s evening invites tin m abroad. At that time the grass is filled with 
snails, and the pathways r'overed with worms, which make their principal food. 
Insects also of every kind they are fond of; and wc have the anihority of Lin- 
mens for it, that tliey sometimes continue immovable, with the mouth open, at 
the bottom of shrulis, where the butterflies, in some measure fascinated, arc seen 
to fly down their throats, (g) 

In a letter from Mr. Aiscott, there are some curious paiticulars relating to this 
aminal, which throws great light upon its history.'^ “ Coneeiniiig the toad,’’ 


* Rkci./Vimko To.vns. — There have heeij 
many instunees oi toads Ix'tng tatned. iVIi 
Aiscott mentions one^vloeli lived upwiiids ot 
thirt 3 -five ye.us. Not the least woudeilul 
pait of tlie liistoty ol tlte toad, is the nrcuni- 
Ntaneu of its heiiig iVecpientlv toiuid alive in 
the heart of solid locks, and internal cavities 
of tieefj. In I777i HeiiKsan< muUitook some 
expeiMinentsto asceitain the tmth of what has 
been related on this point. He shut up three 
toads in sealed boxes iii plaster,^ and they 
were deposited in tlie Academy of Sciences. 
At the end of eighteen months, the hoxe.s 
were opened, and one oftliese toads was dead, 
but the other two were still living. Nohoily 
could doubt the authenticity of thisfiict; yet 
the expen meats weie seveiely criticized, as 
well as the observations which they seemed 
to confum. It was contended that the air 
must have come to these animals thiough 
soiiie* impel ceptible bole, which escaped tlie 
notice ot the obseiver. Some probability was 
given to this supposition by the le.searches of 
J)r. Edwards, published in IS) 7. He has ob- 
served, that toads shut up totally in plaster, 
and nliKolutely deprivwl of an, lived lor a 

.V ’ AmniMiit, 


'Tiraiei number of days, anti much longer than 
those which wcie foiced to reniam under water. 
This ceiLmily is one ot the nu)-.t extraoidmary 
phenomena which the histoiy of the physi- 
olog} of leptiles can furnish, an<l seems to he 
an exception to tlie rule that au is indispen- 
sable to animal hte. It appeals, however, 
that in the above instance, some an did pene.- 
iiate the plaster, as Di. Vidwaids afteiwaids 
[luned by tlie fact, that as soon as the jdaster 
which iiK.losed them was j.laced undei water, 
tlie toads peiished. Tlie ojijioneuts of Ileris- 
saiit were theiefore jusfitied to a certain exs 
tent in then scepticism Stdl the facts of ani- 
mals existing so long a tune under such cir- 
cumstances, even with a little an, is most 
.sinpiising, and circulated to produce very 
strange ii flections. It these reptiles lived ia 
this nianiier longei tliaii they would have done 
ill the open diy aii, the reason must bCj, 
tliat they had lost less b> transpiration ; and 
if tliey died much l.itei tlian they would have 
done in water, it was because the ait certainly 
had some excess to Uieni. 

Piofesso : Bncklaiul has recently made some 
experiments, in order to Iferow hglit on this 

ol VI. p 20'. 
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ftiiyg he, ^^that lived so many years with ns* and aas so jtreat a favourite, the 
iirreatest cnriosity was its becoming so remarkably tame : it had frequented sonie 
steps before our hall door some years before my aoquaintam e rommcnced with 
it, and had been admired by ray father for its size (being the largest I ever met 
with), who constantly paid it a visit every evening. 1 knew it myself above thirty 
yoars; and by constantly feeding it, brought it to be so tame, that it always 
came to the candle and looked up, as if expecting to be taken up and brought 
upon the table, where 1 always fed it with insects of all sorts. It was fondest of 
flesh maggots, which I kept in bran ; it would follow them, and when within a 
proper distance, would fix his eyes and remain motionless, for near a quarter of 
a minute, as if preparing for the stroke, which was an instantaneous throwing its 


obscure subject. Two blocks of stone were 
taken, one of porous oolite limestone, and 
one of a compact silicious sandstone ; twelve 
cells, five inches wide, and six inches deep, 
were cut in the sandstone, and twelve others, 
five inches wide, and twelve inches deep, in 
the limestone. In November, 1825, one live 
toad was placed in each of the twenty-four 
cells, its weight being previously ascertained 
with care. A glass plate was placed over each 
cell as a cover, with a circular slate above to 
protect it ; and the two blocks of stone, with 
the immured toads, were buried in Dr. Buck- 
land^s garden under three feet of earth. They 
were uncovered after the lapse of a year, in 
December, 1826. All the toads in the small 
cells of compact sandstone, were dead, and 
their bodies so much decayed as to prove that 
they had been dead fur some months. The 
greater number of the toads in the larger 
cells of poious limestone were alive ; but they 
were all a good deal emaciated, except two, 
which had increased in weight, the one from 
one thousand one hundred and eighty-fivc 
grains to one thousand two hundred and sixty- 
five, the other from dine hundred and eighty - 
eight to one thousand one hundred and six- 
teen. With regard to these two, Dr. Buckland 
think? they had both been nounslied by in- 
sects, which had got into the one cell thiough 
a crack found m the glass cover, and into the 
other probably by some small apei-ture in the 
luting, whic 1 1 was not caudVilly examined. No 
insects were found in either cell, but an as- 
semblage of insects were found on the outside 
of another glass, and a nuuihev within one of 
the cells whose cover was cracked, and where 
the animal was dead. Of the emaciated toads, 
one had diminished in weight fiom nine huii- 
dred and twenty-four grains to six hundred 
and ninety-eight, and one from nine hundred 
and thirty-six to six hundred and fifty-two. 
‘*The results of the experiments,” says Dr. 
Buckland, “ amount to this ; — All the loads, 
both lavge and small, inclosed in the sand- 
stone, and the small toads inclosed in the 
limestone also, were dead at the end of thir- 
teen months. Before the expiration of the 
, jMjRond year, all the large ones also were dead, 
were examined several times, during 
second year, through the glass covers of 
tlie cells, but without removing them to admit 


air. They appeared always awake, with their 
eyes open, and never in a state of torpor, their 
meagrencRs increasing at each interval, until 
at length they were found dead. Those which 
had gained an increase of weight at the end 
of the first year, and were then carefully closed 
lip again, were emaciated and dead befoie the 
expiration of the second year.” Four toad.'^, 
inclosed m cavities cut in the trunk of an 
apple tree, and closed up by plugs so tightly 
as to exclude insects, and “appparently air,” 
werei- found dead at the eiul of a year. 

The phenomena, then, of live toads inclosed 
in rocks, he explains in this way. The young 
toad, as soon as it leaves its tadpide state, and 
emerges from the water, seeks shelter in holes 
and crevices of rocks and trees. One may 
thus enter a small opening in a rock, and 
when there find food, by catching the inserts 
which seek shelter in the same retreat ; and 
its increase of size may prevent it from getting 
out again by the same opening. It is probable 
that there are some small apertures in all the 
stones in which toads are found, though th*'Y 
escape the notice of the workmen, who ha\*e 
no motive to induce' them to make u narrow 
examination. In other cases, there may have 
been an opening, which had been closed up, 
after the animal was immured, by stalactitic 
inciustation. Deprived of food and air, it 
might fall into tliat state of torpor, or sus- 
pended animation, to which certain animals 
are subject in winter ; but how long it might 
continue in this state is uncertain. 

The Rev. Geoi^e Young, m hi.s Gcobgical 
Survey of the Yorkshire Coast, second edi- 
tion, 1828, mentions seveial lecent instances 
of living toads having been found within solid 
blocks of sandstone. We are the more |)ar- 
ticular in recording these facts',” he observes, 
‘‘ because some modern philosophers have at- 
tempted to explode such accounts as wholly 
fabulous.” Mr. Jesse informs us, that, he 
knew a gentleman who put a ioail into a small 
flower-pot, and secured it, so that no insect 
could penetrate it, and then buried it so deep 
in hi.s garden that it was secured agaicst the 
influence of frost. At . the end of twenty years 
ho took it up, and found the toad increased in 
bulk, and healthy. — White VNatu»a.l His- 
tory UK *SKnB01WK. ' . 
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at a grt'at distance upon t\^ insect, which stuck to the tif^ by a glutinous 
matter. The motion is quicker than the eye cun follow. I cannot say how long 
niy fattier had been acquainted with the toad before 1 knew it, but when I was 
first acqtninteil with it, he used t(» mention it as the old toad 1 have known so 
many years. 1 can answer for thirty-six years. This old toad made its appear* 
Miice as soon as the warm weather came ; and I always concluded it retired to 
some dry bank to repose till spring. When we new layed the steps, 1 had two 
holes made in the third step, on each witli a hollow of more than a yard long for 
it ; in which I imagine it slept, as it came from thence at its first appearance. It 
was seldom provoked. Neither that toad, nor the multitudes I have seen tor- 
mented with great cruelty, ever showed the least desire of revenge, by spitting 
or emitting any juire from their pimples.'^ Sometimes, upon taking it up, it 
would let out a great quantity of clear water, which, as I have often seen it do 
the same upon the steps when quite quiet, was certainly its urine, and no more 
than u natural cvacnalion. Spiders, nnllepcdes, and flesh maggots, seem to be 
this animars tavoiirite lood. I imagine if a bee was to be put before a ttmd, it 
would certainly eat it to its cost ;(^') but as bees are seldom stirring at the same 
time that toads are, they re, rely rorae iii their way ; as they do not'appear after 
Kun-nsing, or liefbre sun set. In th(^ heat (»f the day they will come to the mouth 
of their hole, I believe lor air. I once, from ni} pai lour window, observed a 
large toad I had in the ii<mk tif a liowlmg-green, about twelve at noon, a very 
hot day, ver} busy and active upon the grass. So uuconimon an appearance 
made me go (>ut to see what it vvas ; when 1 found an innumeiable swarm of 
v'.inged ants had diojiped round his hole ; which temptation was as irresistible as 
a turtle w'ould be to a luxurious aiderinan. In respect to its end, bad it not been 
for a tame raven, I rnakt* no (hmbt init it would have been now living. This 
bird, one day seeing it at the luoiilii of its hole, pulled it out, and, although I 
rcfdicd it, pulled out one eye, and hurt it so, that notwithstanding its living a 
twelvemonth, it never enjoyed itself, and had a diHicidty of taking its food, 
missing the mark for want of its <‘ye. Before that accident, it had all the appear- 
ance of perfect health.” 

l^Vom all this it will appear witli what injustice this animal has hitherto been 
treated. It has undergone every reproach , and mankind have been taught to 
consider as an entmiy a < leature that d^ sinns tlmt insect tribe which are their 
n'al invaders. \\ c are to treat, tlKU'etore, as tables, those accounts that repre- 
sent the toad as jiossessed of poison to kill at a distance; of its ejecting its 
venom, wliicli burns wherever it (onehes; of its infecting those vegetables near 
which it lesides; of its excessive fondne.ss lor sage, which it renders poisonous 
by its approach ; these, and a hundred others of the sann kind, proliably took 
rise from an antipathy wbieli some liuve to ull animals of the kind. It is a harm- 


* IiwruTED Vknom of tue Toad. — The 
Toad is truly a venomous re]itile, hut its venom 
lies all in its skin, in the puitubeiances on its 
bkek. When provoked or hurt, it will dis- 
charge at these piotuheranees small particles 
of white poison; hence there are few dogs 
that will worry a toad ; hut a good dog will 
thfiten upon anything. I have seen the mouths 
of dogs swelled fearfully from worrying toads. 

^COllRESrONDENT MaO, OF Na-T. HiST. 

In confirmation of the foregoing, at a re- 
cent lecture by Dr. E. J. Clarke on this sub- 
ject, quoted in the Mirror^ that gentleman 
says, The opinions of the vulgar arc gene- 
rally founded upon something. That the toad 
spits poison has been treateil as ridiculous; 
but though it may be untrue that what the 


cieatum spits alTocts man, yet I am of opinion 
that it dues spit venom. A clicuinstance re- 
lated to me by a friend of mine, has tended to 
streugiheu my opinion. lie was a timhf^r, 
meichant, and hud a favourite cat, who wii 
accustomed to stand by him while he was re- 
moving the timber; wlien (as was often the 
case) a mouse was found concealed among it, 
the cat used to kill it. One day the gentle- 
man was at' his usual employment, and the 
cat standing by him, when she jumped ou 
what he su]>posed to be a mouse, and imme- 
diately utte:\!d a loud cry of agony; she then 
stole away into a corner of the yard, and died 
in a few minutes. It turned out that she had 
jumped on a toad.” 


(g) Kaffsel tried a frog ; it swuhowed ftie tiec alive : its stomach was stung, aijd the animal 
vomit^l it up again. 
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less, defenceless creature, torpid and unvcnoinous, and seekinjjf,.tlie darkest 
retreats^, not from the nitilignity of its nature, but the multilude of its enemies. 

Like all of the frog kiini, the toad torpid in winter. It chooses then for a 
retreat either the hollow root of a tree, the cleft of a ruck, or sometimes tlie 
bottom of a pond, where it is found in a state of seeming insensibility. As it is 
very long-lived, it is very difficult to be killed ; its skin is lough, and cannot be 
easily pierced ; and, tliough covered with wounds, the animal continues to show 
signs of life, and every part appears in motion. Hut what shall we say to its 
living for centuries lodged in the bosom of a rock, or cased within the body of- 
an oak tree, without the smallest access on any side, either for nourishment or 
air, and yet taken out alive and perfect ! Stories of this kind it would be as rash 
to contradict as difficult to believe; we have the highest authorities bearing 
witness to their truth, and yet the whole analogy of nature seems to arraign 
them of falsehood. Bacon asserts that toads arc found in this manner; Doctor 
Plot asserts the same; there is to this day a marble cliirnney-piece at Chfits- 
worth wirh the print of the toad upon it, and a tradition of the manner in whiclj 
it was found. In the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences there is an account 
of a toad found alive and healthy in the lieart of a very thick elm, without the 
smallest entrance or egress, (if) In the >ear 17:^1, there was another found near 
Nants, in the heart of an (»ld oak, without the smallest issue to its cell ; and the 
discoverer was of opinion, from tlie size of the tree, that the animal could not 
have been confined (here less than eighty or a hundred years, without suste- 
nance, and without air. To all these we can only ofipose the strangeness of the 
facts; the necessity this animal ajipears under of receiving air; and its dying, 
like all others, in the air-pum|), when deprived of this all-sustaining tluid. Hut 
whether these be objections to weigh against such respectable and disinterested 
authority, 1 will not pretend to detenunie ; certain it is, that, if kejit in a damp 
place, the toad will live for several inonUis without any food whatsoever.^ 


* Fuoos AND Toads, — Dr. Edwards, mi 
Englishinan, resident ut Puus, has recently 
b«en engaged in several iirii)ortaiit exiieii- 
ments for ascertaining the intlnence of physi- 
cal agents on Ute. He inclosed 10 out ot 
frogsS m thick wooden boxes, and tilled the 
interstices with plaster, covering them over 
with the same substance, the toads lying each 
in a central hole or bed. The other five toads 
were at the same tune submersed in water, 
and at the expiiation of 8 hours they were 
found to be dead. In 16 houis more one toad 
was taken from a box and found to be lively, 
and was teconsigned to its prison. On the 
16th day the toads in the boxes weie dis- 
covered alive, and thus the fict was esta- 
blished that these animals can live fai longer 
lu a state of asphyxy confined in solid sub- 


stances, than when submersed in water. Tins 
was confirmed by repeated tnals on sala- 
niandeis, hogs, and tod.(ls. The fiogs perished 
quickest. 

Thus an exlraordinary fact is established as 
regauliiig reptiles, since it afibrds an excep- 
tion to the general rule, that a// antmalit ?yn 
guire a oonstani’ supply of fresh air for Hia 
mmutruance of their extsfettce. Similar trials 
were repeated iii sand, and with the same re- 
sults. Df, Edwards found, that although a 
certain quantity of air enters the boxes and 
sand, yet that it is far too little to maintain 
life. His conclusion, theictore, stands, that 
animals of the kind employed can live longer 
in solid suhsfances than m a limited quantity 
oi dry au\ — BuANDJi’e JoouNAfc. 


(g) ,Vide the year 1719. 
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CHAP. IV. 

LIZARDS ‘IN GENERAL. 


'Fmere is scarct i> a naturalist 
rmimier d 1‘ ranking them, in the 
scale of animated rial arc. Hiiiy, 
rather struck vvith the numlu r 
of their legs, than their habits 
and conformation, has exalted 
thernamong quadrupeds ; while 
X^innams, attentive only to their 
long slender forms, has de- 
graded them among serpints. 


that has treated of Lizards, but has a parlu ular 



(The Wartv LirArd.) 


Brisson gives them a distim t class by themselves, iimler (he name of Heptdes. 

It is indeed no eas\ inatrer to tell to what class in nature lizards are chielly 
allied. 


As lizards tlins diHi r from every other elass of animals, they also ditfer wddely 
from each other. XV^ith respect to size, no class of beings has its ranks so 
ojiposite. What, tor instaiu'e, <an be more removed than the small Chameleon, 
an inch long, ami the Alligator of the rivi^r Amazons, above twenty-seven feet? 
dV) an iua(tentive idistTvev, they would appi ar entirtdy of diflerent kinds ; and 
Seba wonders how they ever came to be classed toiielher.’^ 

I’he colour of these animals also is very vanoiLs, as they are found of a 
hundred diflerent hues, gri en, blue, red, rh(‘stnnl, \eliow', spotted, streaked, and 
marbled. Were colour alone capalile of constituting beauty, the lizard would 
often please ; but tiien* is something so repressing in the anirnars ligurc, that 
the brilliancy of its scales, or the variety of its spots, onlv fend to give an air of 
mure cxrpiisitc venom of gieater malignity. The ligure of these animals is not 
less various : sometimes swollen in the belly ; sometimes pursed up at the throat; 
sometimes witli a rough set of spines on the back, like the teeth of a saw^ ; some- 
times with teeth, at others with none ; sometimes venomous, at others liannlcss, 
and even pliilanthropic ; sometimes smooth and even ; bornetimes with a long, 
slender tail; and often with a shorter blunt one. 

But their greatest distinction arises from their manner of bringing forth their 
young. Firstly, some of them arc viviparous. Secondly, some are oviparous; 
and which may be considered in three distinct ways. Thirdly, some bring forth 
small spawm, like fishes. The (Tocodilc, the Iguana, and all the larger kinds, 
bring forth eggs, which are liatched by the heal of the sun : the animals that 
iftsiie from them are complete upon leaving the shell; and their iirst efforts arc 
to run to seek food in their proper element. 'I'he viviparous kinds, in which are 
all fbe salamander^, ('ome forth alive from the body of the female, perfect and 
active^ and sufler no succeeding change. 

From hence it appears, that of this tribe there are three distinct kinds, differ* 
ently produced, and most probalily very different in their formation. But the 
history of these animals is very obscure ; and wc are as yet incapable of laying 


* Stupknuous Lizard. — Mr. Bullock, in his 
Travels (lately published), relates, that he saw 
near New Orleans, “ what are believed to he 
the remains of a stupendous crocodile, and 
which ore likely to prove so, intimating the 
former existence of a lizard at least l.^i() feet 
long; for I measured the right side of the 
under jaw, which I foimd to be 21 feet along 
the curve; and 4 feet 6 inches wide; the 


others com.isted of numerous vertebrw, ribs, 
femoral bones, and toes, all corresjiondmg in 
size to the jaw : there were also some teeth ; 
these, liowever, were not of proportionate mag* 
nitmle. These remains were discovered a 
short time smeC, in the swamp neat Fort 
Philip, and the other parts of the mighty 
skeleton are, it is said, m the same j>art of 
the swamp.” 
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the line that separates them. All we know, as was said before, is, that the great 
animals of this kind are mostly produced perfect from the egg ; the salamanders 
are i>cnerally viviparous; and 
mme of the vvater lizards imper- 
fectly produced, in all these 
most unfinished productions of 
Nature, if 1 may so call them, 
the varieties in their structine 
increases in proportion to their 
imperfections. A poet would say, 
that Nature grew tired of the nan- 
seons formation ; and left acci- 
dent to finish the rest ol her 
handy work. 

flowever, the three kinds have 
many points of siimlltnde ; and, in all their varieties of figure, colour, and pro- 
duction, this tribe is easily distinguished, and strongly marked. Thej? have all 
lour short legs ; tlie two fore leet somewhat resembling a man’s hamf and arm. 
Hiey have tails almost as thick as the body at the beginning, and that generally 
run tapering toa ])oiiit, Idiey are all amphibious also ; eipially capable of living 
upon land and water: and formed internally in Ihesame manner with the tortoise, 
and other animals, that can continue a long time without respiration : in other 
words, their lungs are not so necessary to continue life and circulation, but that 
their play may be slopped for some considerable time, while the blood performs 
its circuit round the body by a shoiter cornmimication. 

Thcvse are ditl'eivnces that sutliciently separate lizards from all other animals; 
blit it will be very diilicult to fix the limits that distinguish the three kinds from 
each other. The crocodile tribe, and its alfinilies, are sutliciently distinguished 
from all the rest, by their size and fierceness; the salamander tribe is distin- 
guished by their deformity, their frog-like heads, tlie shortness of their snouts, 
their swollen belly, and their viviparous production. With regard to the rest, 
which we may denominate the chameleon or lizard kind, some of which bring 
forth from the egg, and some of w hich are imperfectly formed from spawn, we 
must group them under one head, and leave lime to unravel the rest of their 
history.'^ 



(Tht} Monitur Liv.ai'd.) 


* BicepijAi.ous Lizard. — On the Dth of 
May, M Beltiami communicated tu the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Pans, some cuiums 
paiticulais relative to a two-headed li/.iid, 
which lived five months in the possession of 
M. Higal, an apothecary at Argelles It nt*ed 
its two heads simiiUaneonsly tor eating when 
it could seize its food as it liked. If a single 
insect were presented to it, both heads at- 
tempted to seize it, and the one which tailed 
endeavoured to snatch it fiom tlie othei. 
When, however, one head was satiated, the 
other refused food, hut if water were oft'eied, 
the head wliich had not eaten would drink lor 
the other, which then, in its turn, refused to 
drink when its companion was satisfied. The 
animaT has five feet, four of which, placed m 
the usuAl position, hewed it for locomotion ; 
tlie fifth is situated at the point of junction of 
the two necks, at the upper part of the com- 
mon body. It has nine distinct toes, evidently 

resulting from the union of the two fore-feet. 
This foot, or paw, served it to clean fiself, ami 
to carry the food alternately to the two mouths ; 
and it was remarked that it never presented 


food fo the same head twice in succession, and 
if it had commenced with the right hand one, 
it iiivariabl) finished with the left. The tWO 
heads ,ui(l necks are of’ ecpial dimensions, and 
l>erfertly well foimed. M. Rigal had endea- 
vuuietl to pre.seivethe animal trom tlie cold of 
the winter befoie last, by keeping it in )»ed 
during the night, and found it one morning 
sinothereil to death. It has been preserved 
in spirits of wine, and deposited with tlie 
Seen tai\ of tlie Academy.— Journal or this 
Koval Institution. 

Tuf WiNoED Lizard. — The pterodactylns, 
01 winged lizard, one of the most extraoidi** 
nary pioductiuus of the fossil world, l» an 
animal which forms the intermediate Unk, 
hitherto deemed to exist only in fable, betwetn 
birds and reptiles. 

This creature, previously known in two 
formations upon the continent, has been re- 
cently recognised in the lias of Dorsetshire. 

We cannot resist the temptation to intro- 
duce this remarkable animal in the language 
of Professor Buclcland 
“ In size and general form, and in the dis- 
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CHAP. V. 

THE CROCODILE AND ITS AFFINITIES. 


TriE crocodile is an animal ]>larp(l at a liaj)j)y distance from the inhabitants 

of Kurope, and formidable only 
in those regions where men are 
scarce, and arts are but little 
know^n. In all the cultivated 
and popiilmis parts of the world, 
the iirreat animals are entirely 
banisljed, or rarely seen. The 
appearance of such raises at once 
a whrde C(»nn(ry up in arms to 
oppos<‘ their force ; and their 
lives j^eneraliy pay the forfeit of 
their teineriiv. dhe crocodile, 
therefore, that was once so ter- 
ribh' aloo^: the banks of the 
river Nile, is now neither so 
lar4»e, nor its numbers so ^reat 
m formerly. The arts of mankind have, tlirou^di a course ol ii«TS, powerfully 
operated to its destruction ; and, thoiij^h it is sometimes seen, it apjiears com* 
parativelv timorous and h'eble.''^ 

To look for this animal in all its natural (errors,^ ^rown to an enormous size, 
propaj^ated in sui*|)nsingr numbms, and e.oniiruttini; uma'asin^? <i»‘vastations, we 
must pfo to the uninhabited reiifions of Atrica and Aim rica, to those immense 



position and clmractcr of its winu;s, tins fossil 
jjeniiK, aecordiiif^ lo (liivier, souu'wh.U le- 
sembli'd our inodein bats and vampyitis, but 
ha<I its beak eloii^aiiMl, like the bill of a 
woodcock, ainl aimed with teeth, like the 
snout of a crocodile ; its vertebnr, iibs, pelvis, 
lejjs, and feet, resemble*! those of a lizanl , its 
three anterior finj^ers temnn.ited in lon^ 
hooked daws, like that on t be ioie- tinker of the 
bat; and over its body was u coveinij^, ncitlier 
Composed of featheis, as in the bird, iioi of 
hair, as in the bat, hut ui' scaly aniioui, like 
that of an ijijnaiia : in shoit, a monster, le- 
notliing that has e\er been seen or 
heard of upon earth, exeeptin;,^ the dragons 
of romance and heialdry. Moreover, it was 
probably nocHva^ous and insectivorous, ami 
in Ijotjfi these pomt.s resembled the hat ; but 
di0eredfrom it, in havirip; the most important 
hpn^tt in itft body constiucted alter the man- 
lier of those of reptiles. With flocks of such 
like cmatures flying in the air, and shoals of 
no less monstrous ichthyosafiu and plesiosauri 
ewarming in the ocean, and gigantic croco- 
diles and tortoises crawling on the shores of 
the primeval lakes and rivets,— -air, sea, and 
lwa4 tnust have been Ktmujjely tenauteil in 
those early jieriods of our infant woild/* — M. 
R- C. TayiiOH’s InncsTitATiONS ov Ante- 
brnwiAN ZobnooY. 


TiJii Lr.MAriiAN of ScitiprujiL — Tlie 
Isr.u lilcs, to ahum, iiom their lesidcnce in 
Kg^p^, the piodm-ts ol that countiy wcic fa- 
mihai, appeal to liave had au accuiate know- 
ledge of the habits of this terrific monster, 
W 'e find in chap. xli. of Job, the graphic and 
sublime desciijdum of an animal under the 
name of leviathan, which well applies to that 
species whicli inleste*!, and still infests, the 
piohfic wateis of the Nile. The ciocodiW 
an animal which attains an enonnvius si/.ej 
some have been found, it is said, measuring 
upwaids of twenty feet. Its skin (if skin it 
may he called) consists of horny ]>late» or 
lamniK\ of great stiength and thickness, so 
as to'be proof on the back against a musket- 
ball. Ills scales aie his piide, shut up f;o- 
geiher as with a close seal hence, hefone 
modern weapons were known, it must have 
appeared madness to attack him,—** Const 
thou fell his skm with barbed irons, mr his 
head with fish-spears ? JLay thine hand upon 
him, lemembor the battle ; , do no inore.*^ 
The Crocodile darts upon bis victim, cleaving 
the waters like an arrow, and leaving a track 
beliind him from the impetuosity of his pro* 
gross : he maketh a path to shine after him ; 
one would hink the deep to lie hoary.*' 
t Habits.— In refemnee to the pass^ in 
Job respecting the habits of the crocodile, wo 
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rivers that roll throiigh extensive and desolate kingdoms, where arts have never 
penetrated, where force only makes distinction, and the most powerful animals 
exert their strength with confidence and secnrity. I'hose that sail up the river 
Amaxons, or the river Niger, well know how numerous and terrible those animals 
are in snch parts of the world. 

Of this terrible animal there are two kinds ; the Crocodile, properly so cAlled, 
and the C>ayman or Alligator. Travellers, however, have rather made the dis^ 
tinction than nature ; for in the general outline, and in the nature of these two 
Huimals Ihev are entirely the same. It would be speaking more properly to call 
these animals the crocodiles of the eastern and the western world ; tor in books 
of voyages, they are go entirely confounded logi'ther, that there is no knowing 
whether the Asiatic animat be the crocodile of Asia, or the alligator of the 
western world. The distinctions usually made between the crocodile and alli- 
gator are these: the body of the crocodile is more slender than that of the alli- 
gator; its snout runs off tapering from the forehead, like that*ofa greyhound; 
while that of the otlier is indented, like the nose of a lap-dog. The crocodile has 
a much wider swallow, and is of an ash-colour; the alligator is black, varied 
vv'ith white, and is thought not to be so mischievous. All these distinctions, 
however, are very slight, and can be reckoned lillle more than minute variations. 

These animals grow' to a great length, being sometimes found thirty feet long, 
from the lip of the snout to the end of the tail : their most usual length, how- 
*»ver, is eighteen. 

They are seen, in some places, lying for whole hours, and even days, stretched 
in the sun, and motionless ; so that one not used to them, might mistake them 
for trunks of trees, covered with a rough and dry liark ; but the mistake would 
soon be fatal, if not prevented : for the torpid animal, at the near approach of 
any living thing, darts upon it with instant swdtness, and at otn'o drags it down 
to the bottom. In the times of an inundation, they sometimes enter the cot- 
tages of the natives, where the dreadful visitant seizes the tirst animal it meets 
with. There have been several examples of their taking a man out of a canoe 
in the sight of hus companions, without their being aide to lend him any 
assistapee. 

The strength of every part of the crocodile is very great; and its arms, both 
ofiensive and defensive, irresistible. We have seen, from the shortness of its 
legs, the amazing strength of the tortoise : but what is the strength of such an 
aniitial, compared to that of the crocodile, whose legs are very short and whose 
size is so superior. The back-bone is jointed in the firmest manner ; the muscles 
of the fore and hinder legs are vigorous and strong ; and its whole lorm calcu- 
lated lor force. Its teeth are sharp, nuirierous, and formidable ; its claws are 
long and tenaceous; but its principal iiistnuneii! of destruction is the tail: with 
a single blow of this it has olten overturned a canoe, and seized upon the poor 
.savage its conductor. 

lliongh imt so powerful, yet it i.s very lerrihle even upon land. The crocodile 
seldom, except wlien pressed by hunger, or with a view of dcfiositing- its eggs, 
leaves the water. Its usual method is to iloat along upon the surface and seize 
whatever animals come within its reach ; but when this method 1‘ails, it then goes 
closer to the bank. Disappointed of its fishy prey, it there waits covered up 
among the sedges, in patient expectation of some land animal that comes to 


may notice a fact related by travellers who 
have witnesstjd the manners of this animal in 
its native country. An enormous crocodile, 
basking among the nicds near the shore, will 
sumetimes suddenly dart out -into the middle 
of the lagoon, glaring with his eyes, swelling 
out his body to the utmost, and then whirling 
round and round, uttering a horrible souod, 
and|, | j y |shing furiously with his tail, till the 
|luiK hmn worked into a foam ; this 
|he again darts away to his reedy covert, 



and lies inactive and motionless aS befo^: 

He inaketh the deej) to boil like a pot, he 
maketb the sea like a pot of ointment.’’ Mr. 
Wateiton describes the bellowing of the) tilli* 
gator as commencing in “ a suppressed Sigfii 
suddenly bursting forth so loudly that ynp 
might hear it above a mile od'.” This itofy 
ha;jfe given vise ti> the story of the croci^ihj) 
imitating the cry of a human being in'dis- 
tress, fur the purpose of alluring a yictin|, 
which is altogether fabulous.-— Ki>. ' ' 
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drink; (he dogf, the bull, the tiger, or man himself. Nothing is 16 be seen ot 
the iiiniduous destroyer as the animal approaches ; nor is ils rctn’at disco'^red 
till it be <oo late for safety. It seizes the victim with a spring, and goes at a 
bound much faster than so unwield}'^ an animal could be thought capable of ex- 
erting: then having secured the creature with both teeth and claws, it drags it 
into the water, instantly sinks with it to the bottom, and in this manner quickly 
drowns 

In this manner the crocodile seizes and destroys all ajiimals, and is equally 
dregided by ail. There is no animal but man alone that can comliat it with 
success. We are assmeil by Labat, that a negro, with no other weapons than 
a knife in his right liand, and his left arm wrapped round with a cow-hide, 
ventures boldly to attack this animal in its ow'ii element. As soon as he ap- 
proaches the cr(»codile, he presents his left arm, which tlie animal swallows most 
greedily; but sticking in its throat, the negro has time to give it several stabs 
under the throat ; and the water also getting in it at the mouth, which is held 
involuntarily open, the creature is soon liloated up as big as a tun, and expires. 

Whatever lie the truth of these accounts, certain it is tliat crocodiles are taken 
by the Siamese in great abundance. I’lie natives of that empire seem particu- 
larly tondof the cajiture of all the great animals with which their country abounds. 
We have already seen their success in taking and laming the elephant; nor are 
they less powcrtul in exerting tlieir <loinmioii over the crocodile. The manner 
of taking it lu Siam is bv throwing three or four strong nets across a river, at 
proper distances from each other; so that, if the animal breaks through the first, 
it may be caught by one of the rest. Wiicn it is first taken, it employs the tail, 
which is the grand instrument of stn*ng(h, wuth great force; but after many un- 
successful struggles, the animars strength is at last exhausted. Then the natives 
approach their prisoner in boats, and pierce him with their weapons in the most 
tender parts till he is weakeiu^d witli the loss of blood, \\lien he has done 
stirring, they begin by tying up his mouth, and with the same cord they fasten 
his head t(i liis (ad, which last (hey bend back like a bow. However, they are 
not yet perft edy secure Irorn his fury ; but, for their greater safety, they tie his 
fore feet as well as (hose behind to the top of his back. These precautions are 
not iiseleSvS ; for if (liey were to omit (hern, (he crocodile would soou recover 
strength enough to do a great deal of mrschiel. 

The crocodile thus brought into subjection, or bred up young, is used to di- 
vert and entertain the great men of the east. It is oTten managed like a horse ; 
a curb is put into its mouth, and the rider directs it as he thinks proper.f 


♦ AlT.IGATOUS SvVAl LOWING StONKS — 
The lucliaus t)n the banks of the Oroiioko as- 
sert, that previously to an alligator going in 
search of prey, it always swallows a large 
titone, that it may acquire adtlitional weight 
to aid it in diving and dragging its victims 
under water. A travcdler being somewhat 
incredulous on this iioint, Bolivar, to convince 
hinij shot several with his rifle, and in all of 
them were found stones varying in weight 
according to the size of the ariinal. The 
la^st killed was about 17 feet in length, 
and had within him a stone weighing about 
66 or 70 pounds. 

Audubon, the American natuiahst, affirms 
tq five contrary, tliiit the substances found was 
hard as stones, winch outwardly they re- 
fOmble very much. He says they more look 
like petrified wood. These masses appeamd 
to tie useful to the animal in the process of 
digestioOj like those found in the craws of 
some s|>ecies of birds. — Jameson’s Jouknal. 

^ Rmmp ON Tuu Bace a Chocouile. 


— l\Iany people on possessing the original and 
highly iiiteiestiiig Wanderings in South 
Amertra^ by Charles Watorton, Kst^., alto- 
gether ihsbehew his account of catching the 
crocodile, oi, as it is there called, the cayman^ 
and laugh at the extreme impiobahility of his 
having jumped on Ins back,” in order to 
conquer him. This the gi eater part of hi^ 
readers have looked upon as a ficiiou ; and 
others have considered it as a downright 
falsehood. The following observations, them 
fore, will tend to counteraot iliis idea, and to 
show that it has actually been the custom, 
among some nations, both in ancient and 
uKKlern times, to mount on the backs of cro- 
codiles, th.it these animals may be taken witli 
more facility and safety. 

Pliny, in his Natural History^ describes 
Uie manner of catching crocodiles, (which is 
thus translated) : — 

“ There is a race of men hostile to the cro- 
codile, called Tentyrit®, from an island in the 
Nile itself, which they inhabit. Their stature 
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Tbflugli awkwardly formed, it does not fail to proceed with some degree of 
swiftness ; and is thought to move as fast as some of the most unwieldy of our 
own animals^ the hog or the cow. Some, indeed, assert that no animal could 
escape it, but for its difficulty in turning ; but to this resource we could wish 
none would trust who are so unhappy as to find tliemselves in danger. 

Along the rivers of Africa this animal is sometimes taken in the same manner 
as the shark. Several Europeans go together in a large boat, and throw out^ 
piece of beef upon a hook and strongly fortified line, which the crocodile seizing; 
and swallowing, is drawn along, floundering and strug^ding until its strength is 
quite exhausted, when it is pierced in the belly, wdiicli is its tenderest part^, and 
thus after numberless wounds is drawn ashore. In this part of the W'orld also, 
as well as at Siam, the crocodile makes an object of savage pomp hear the 
palaces of their monarchs. Plnlips informs us that at Sabi, oii the Slave^coast, 
there are tw^o pools of water near the royal palace, where crocodiles are bred as 
we breed carp in our ponds in Europe. 

It is probable that the smell of musk, which all these animals exhale, may 
render them agreeable to the savages of that part ol' Africa. They arc often 
known to take the part of this animal which contains the musk, and wear it os a 
perfume about (heir persons. Travellers are not agreed irrwhat part of the 
body these musk-bags are contained : some say in the ears ; some, in the parts 

is small, but thoir courage in this practice is Now, Mr. Wateiton and his Indians hav- 
wonderful. This beast is teinlde to then ng secured a monster of the Ksseqiiibo, by a 
that flee fiom liiui, but runs away from his baited hook fasteneil to a long rope, “ they 
pursuers, and those men alone date attack pulled the cayman, ” as ho describes, “ Within 
iiirn. Moreover, they swim after him in the two yards oi me ; I saw he was in a stale of 
river, and mounting on his hack, like horse- feai and periuibatioii , 1 instantly dropped 
men, us he opens his jaws to hite, with his the mast, s])mng up, and jumped on his back, 
head turned up, they tlirust a club into his tmning halt louuil as i vaulted, so that 1 
mouth, and holding tlie ends of it, one ui the gamed my seat with my tace m a light posi- 
riglit hand, and the othei m the left, they turn. I immediately seized his foredegs, and 
bring him to shore captive, as if with by main torce twisted them on his back ; thus 
bridles, and so fnghtened with their shouts they served me for a hi idle.'* 
only, that they compel him to disgorge the Herodotus i elutes a diflereut way of catch- 
Itodies he had but just swallowed, in order to ing this ammal on the Nde. 
he buried.” “ When they have fixed a piece of swine’s 

In a rare und very singular book of field- flesh on a hook, they cast it into the middle 
sports, contammg one hundred and one of the rivei ; and on the bank they have a 
coloured plates, to which uie annexed tour live pig, which they beat. The ciwodile, 
lines in Latin, desciiptive of each subject, hearing the squeaking, goes to the noise; and 
tab, 88, repiesents, most probably from this having seized the flesh, dcvoui’ts it: they then 
account of Pliny, some men riding on croco- pull him ; and when they have dragged him 
diles, and bringing them to laud by means of on shore, they first of all fill his eyes with 
a pole across their mouths^ whilst otheis .ue mud ; and having done this, he is very easily 
killing the beasts with large clubs. The fill- despatched.” 
lowing are the verses under it (translated) : Tab, 87, of Johannes Stradaen’s 

Tentyra, an island of the Nile, m Egypt, represent.s the manner of taking these lieasts, 
is inhabited by an intrepid peojile, who climb as described by Herodotus, and the lines he- 
the crocodile’s back, and brullmg his mouth low it are (translated) : — 
with a staffs farce him out of the river, and “ The crocodile of the Nile is taken with a 
skyhim.” ^ ^ hook halted with a doat! pig The reptile, 

Hr Pocoke, in his ohserviitious on Egypt, allured to the shore by the smieakiug of a 
mentions a method of taking the crocodile live jiig, devours bait and hook, and is oVer- 
still more like that which our author practised whelmed with mud and sand.” 
in South America. lie says, ** they make AUhinigh a ride on the back of a crocoffik 
some animal cry at a distance from the river, is not likely ever to become very fashionabk, 
and when the crocodile comes out, they thnist as a morning’s exercise or amusenrlient, even 
a specf into hk body, to which a rope 18 tied ; in this age of the march of intellecit,” y^t it 
they then let him go into the Water to spend is seen, fiom the above authorities, that it 
hii^self, and afterwards drawing him out, mn really is, and long has been, adopted iti the 
into hk mouth, and, junipi^ on bis process of killing these monstcra of the di^p. 

\,J|&k, tie hi« jaws together.” — MaoaKiNB of Nat. 
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of generation ; but the roost probable opinion is, that this muslty substance is 
aroassed in fsplands under the le^ifs and arms. From 'whatsoever part of the tody 
tins odour proceeds, it is very strong and powerful, tincturing the flesh of the 
vyhole body with its taste and stoell. The crocodile’s flesh is at best very bad, 
tough eating j but unless the musk-bags be separated it is insupportable. Tlie 
negroes themselves cannot well digest the flesh ; but then, a crocodile's egg is 
to then) the most delicate morsel in the world. Even savages exhibit their epi- 
cures as well as we ; and one of true taste will s^mrc neither pains nor danger to 
furnish himself with his favourite repast. For this reason, he often watches the 
places wherp the female comes to lay her eggs, and upon her retiring seizes the 
booty. 

All crocodiles breed near fresh waters ; and though they are sometimes found 
in the sea, yet that may be considered rather as a place 5f excursion than abode. 
They produce their young by eggs, as vvas said above : and for this purpose the 
female when she comes to lay, chooses a place by the side of a river, or some 
iresh- water lake, to deposit lier brood in. She always pitches upon an exten- 
sive, sandy sliore, where she may dig a hole without danger of detection from 
the ground being fresh turned up. The shore must also be gentle and shelving 
to the water, for the greater convenience of the animal’s going and returning,; 
and a convenient [>laco must be found near the edge of the stream, that the 
young may have a shorter way t(» go. Wdu'n all these requisites are adjusted, 
the animal is seen cautiously stealing up on shore to deposit her burthen. The 
presence of a man, a beast, or even a bird, is suflicieut to deter her at that time ; 
and if she perceives any cn ature looking on, she infallibly returns. If, however, 
nothing appears, she then goes to work, scratching up the sand with her fore- 
paws, and making a hole pretty deep in the shore. Therg she deposits from 
eighty to a hundn'd eggs, ol the size of atcmus-ball, and of the same figure, 
covered with a tough white skin like parchment. i>he takes above an hour to 
perform this task ; and then covering up the place so artfully that it can scarcely 
be pt'rceived, she goes back to return again tin* next day. Upon her return, 
with the same preeaution as before, she lajs about the same number of eggs; 
and the day i'olhovmg also a like number. Thus luning depooited. lier whole 
quantity, and having covered them close uj) in the sand, the} are soon vivified 
by the heat of the sun; and at the end of ihuty dais, the young ones begin to* 
break open the shell. At this time the femalt', is luHiinctively taught that her 
young ones want relief; and she goes up on laud to serabli av^ay the sand and 
Set them tree. Her brood cpiiekly avail themselves of (heir liberty ; a part nm 
unguided to the water; another part ascend the back of the female, and are 
carried thither in greater safety. Hut the moment they arrive at the water, all 
natural connexion is at an end; when the female has uitrodmed her young to 
their natural element, not only she, but tlie male^beinme among the number of 
their roost formula tile enemies, and devour as many of them as they can. Tlie 
whble brood scatters into different parts at the bottom ; by far the greal^t 
number are destroyed ; and the rest find safety in their agility or minuteness. 

But it is not the crocaulile alone that is thus found to thin tlieir numbers ;v the 
eggs of this animal are not only a delicious feast to (he savage, but ar6 cage^y 
sought after by every beast and bird of prey. The ichneumon was erected into 
a deity among the ancients for its success in destroying the eggs of these .mon.« 
Sters : at present that species of the vulture called the gallinazo is their most 
prevailing enemy. All along the banks of great rivers, for thousands of roile»* 
the crocodile is seen to propagate in numbers that would soon over-run the ear|h 
but for the vulture, that seems appointed by Providence to abridge its fecundity. 
These birds are ever found in greatest numbeis where the crocodile is most 
numerous; and hiding themselves within the thick branches of the trees that 
shade the banks of the river, they watch the female in silence, and permit her to 
lay all her eggs without interruption. Then v^hen she has retired, they en- 
. courage each other with cries to the spoil ; and flocking all together ii|n>n the 
hidden treasure, tear up the eggs, and devour them in a much quicker tini^ 
than they were deposited. Nor are they less diligent in attending the female 
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while she is carrying her young to the water; for if any one of them happens to 
drop*by the way, it is sure to receive no mercy. 

Such is the extraordinary account given us by late travellers of the propaga- 
tion of this animal ; an account adopted by Linnmua and the unust learned 
naturalists of the age.(^^'-) Yet, if one might argue from the general analog} of 
nature, the crocodile’s devouring her own young when sjie gets to the water 
seems doubtful. This may be a story raised Irom the general idea of this 
aairntirs rapacious cruelty ; when, in lact, the crocodile only seems rnore cruel 
lhan other animals because it lias more power to do mischief, it is probable 
that it is not more divested of parental tenderness than other creatures ; and I 
am the more led to think so from the peculiar formatlcm of one of the crocoflile 
kind, 'rids is called t^e open bellied crocodde, and is furuish('d with a false 
belly like the opossum, wliere the young creep mil and in as their daugera or 
necessities require. The crocodile thus furnished at It asl cannot l>e said to be 
an enemy to her own young, since she thus gives tlu ui more than parental pro- 
tecliou. It is probable also that this open bellied t rot odile is viviparous, and 
losters her young that are prematurely excluded in this second womb, until 
they come to proper maturity. 

flow long tlie crocodile lives we are not certainly informed ; if we may be- 
lieve Aristotle, it lives the age of a man ; but (In' ancients so much ariui>^ed 
(nemi^elvea in inventing faliles concerning this animal, that i ven truth fr()m them 
IS suspicious. What we know for certain from the ancients is, that among tlie 
various animals that were produced to light in I lie amphitheatre at Home, the 
<*(»mbat of the crocodile was not wanting. (^) Marcus Scaurus produced them 
living in his unrivalled exhibitions; and the l^omans consnlereil him as the best 
citizen, bci ause lie tiirnished them with the ino.sl expensive entertainments. But 
entertainment at that corrupt time was their only occupation.’'' 

* Thk Skrviccs which the i.iTTCE Biro attriluM to the tioclulos. M GeoflVoy St- 
CAJ.EED TKOCHii.Ob iti.NOEUs TO THK Cuo- Hiluire jiroposi's to show that Herodotus Jias 
CODILB. — On the 2Stli of Janiuiiy, 1828, M. been delended as awkwardly as he has heeu 
(tcoffroy St-Ililaive communicated to the attacked unjustly. During his long residence 
Academy of Sciences at Pans, a papi'r upon in Bgy pt, M Geoffroy had repeated occasion 
two species of animals called Trochilos and to aseeitain that the story oi Ileiodotus, 
Bdella hy Hoiodotus The author began by though collect in substance, was inexact only 
aiinonncing that his memoir was, piopeiiy in some particular details. It is perfectly 
speaking, only a commentary on a slunt pas- true that a little bud does exist, which flies 
sage tiom Herodotus. “ When the cioco- incessantly Irom place to place, searching 
<iile,” says this great histouan, “ feeds in the eveiywheie, even in the crocodile’s i|!||f^th, for 
JVdp, the msule ot his mouth is always covered the insects which foim the principal {iaidrof its 
with bdella (a term which the translators have nourislunent. This bird is seen eveiywhertj 
rendered by that of leech ) All bi^ls exeept on the banks of the Nile ; and Geoffrey hav* 
one fly from the ciocodile, but this one bnd, ing succeeded in procuring one, recognised it 
the trochilos, on the contrary, flies towards as belonging to a species already de.sTrfhed 
him with the gieatest eagerness, and lenders hy HasseUpust, under the name of (Jhara-* 
him a very great service ; foi every time that druis ^‘E/>i/ptiifs. There is in France a biitl 
the ciocodile comes to the land to sleep, and very like it, if not precisely the same, namely, 
wlien he lies stietched out with his jaws open, the small rm^ed plover. With his slender 
tlie tiochilos enfeis and establishes itselt in beak tins bud can tnke nothing but the 
his mouth, and frees him ironi the bdella smallest insects, the sp.iwn of flsn, or those 
which he finds IIktc. The crocodile is grate- molecul.u delnls, those fragments of animal 
fill, and never does any harm to the little biid detritus which tlie action ot the waters throws 
who peifonns for him this good office.” incessantly upon the banks. 

This passage is one of tliose which has If the trnclulos is in reality the little plovet, 
most exeicised the sagacity ot commentators, the animals described by Heiodotus under the 
S 'ine have looked upon it meiely as a plea- iicime of bdella cannot be UTches, (besides, 
s.eat stoiy, while others, in outer to justify leeches do not exist in the luninng wateis of 
lb lodotus^ have pushed their zeal so far as to the Nile,) hut a veiy small insect of thilf 
cieate an animal which could impo e ujhmi species which swaiin in those damp and warm 
the ciocodile, aiul be capable of all the netioiiH regions, known by the name of gvat^ ia 

{g) liiloa. Pilu, lib, viii. c. 26, 
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CHAP. Vk 

THE SALAMANDER. 

Thk ancirnfs have (lesirribeci a lizard that is bn?d from heat, that lives in the 
ilanics,and feeds upon fire as its proper nourishment. As'they saw every other 
element, the air, the earth, and uater, inhabited, (anc/ \vas set to work to find 
or make an inhabitant in fire ; and thus to people eve*ry p^Ift ol nalure. It vvill 
l)e needless to say that there is no such animal existinj,^ ; andhtl^t, oi all others, 
the nuulern salamander has tlie smallest atliniiy to such an a(30(fe:' 

Not only this. }>ut many others of the lizard tribe are said to lia^i^^<‘noin ; 
but it were l(» bi- v\ished tliat mankind, for their own happiness, woidd 
into tlio (onridation ol' this reproaeli. IJy that means many of them, 
now shunned and delested, inif^jht he found inoffensive ; their tit^ure, instead^?^ 
exciting either horror oi disgust, would then onl\ terul to animate the geiierar'^ 
scene ol nature ; and speenlalion might examine their mnnners in conlidencc 
and security. Certain it is, that <ill of the lizard kind ixifli which we are ac- 
(pininted in this countiv. are perfectly harmless; and it is eiinally true that, for 
a long time, till onr prejudices were removed, we ( misidered not only the newt, 
but the snake and the blind-worm, as fraught with the most destructive poison. 
At present we have got over these prejudices ; and, it is probable, that, if other 
nations made the same cllnrls for iiilormaiion, it would be lound, that the ma- 
lignity of most, if not all, of the lizard tribe, w’as cmlv iu the imagination. 

With respect to lh<’ salamander, the whole tribe, from the moron to the gek- 
ko, are said to he venomous to the last degree; yet, when experiments have 
been tried, no arts, no provocations, could excite these animals to the rage ol 
biting. Thej seem timid and motlensive, only living upon worms and insects; 
quite destitute of fangs, like the viper; their teeth arc so ver^ small, that they 
are hardly able to mllict a wound. 

The salamander liest known in Europe, is from eight lo eleven inches long, 
usually black, spotted with yellow ; and when taken in the hand feeling cold to 
a great degree. 1 here are several kinds. Dur black water newt is reckoned 
among the number. The idle report of its being inconsumable in fire, has 
caused many of these poor animals to be burnt ; but we cannot say as philoso* 
phica) uiartjrs; since scarce any philosopher could think it necessary to make 
the experiment. When thrown into the lire, the auirnal is seen to burst with fJie 
heat of its situation, and lo eject its fluids. W^e are gravely told in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, that this is a method the atiimai takes to extinguish the 
flames, 

Europe, ami of in America, My- dile is always careful when he is going to 

riads of these insects dance upon the borders shut his mouth to make some motion which 
of the Nde, and wlien the crocodile reposes on warns the little bud to fly away. At St Do- 
the land he is attacked hy their iiuuaneuihle m:ngo there is a ciocodile which so nearly 
swarms. Ilis mouth is not so heimetically lesembles those of Egypt, tliat M. GeoflfVoy 
Healed as to pievent them from Intioducing could not distinguish them without great; dil- 
themselves ; and they penetrate in such vast Acuity. This ciocodile is also attacked by 
numbers, that the iniiei sin face of his palate, the tiom which he would have no 

which is naturally of a blight yellow, appears means of lieliveiing himself, (his tongue, lik® 
to be covered with a brownish black ciiist. that of the crocodile of the Nile, being fixed) 
All these sucking insects drive their stings ifabirdof a particular species did not give 
into the orifice of the glands, which aie him the su me assistance that the crocodile of 
in the mouth ot the crocodile. It the Nile leceives fium the little plover. Tires® 
is jthen that the little plover, who follows him facts explain the passage m Herodotus, and 
©very where, comes to his succour, and delivers dernoryitrate that tlie animal whmh is there 
him from his troublesome enemies, '—“and that called Meiin is not a /ccc/i, but ^ flying itkm 
irithout any danger lo himself, foi the cioco- sect, similar to our gna(. 
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When examined internally, the salamander exhibits little diiTerent from other 
animals of the lizard kind, ft is furnished with lungs that sometimes serve for 
tlie offices of breathing ; with a heart that has its communications open, so that 
the animal cannot easily be drowned. The ovary in the female is double the 
size of what it is in others of this tribe ; and the male is furnished with four tes^ 
ticuU instead of two. Jfnt what deserves particular notice is the manner of this 
animal’s bringing forth its youijg alive, (^j ‘^The salamander,” says my author^ 
“ begins to show itself in sprriig, and chiefly during heavy rains. When the 
warm weather returns, it (Wappears ; and never leaves its hole, during either 
great heats or severe both which it equally fears. When taken in the 

hand, it appears likejgniitnp of ice ; it consequently loves the shade, and is 
louiid at the feet oX-'fdd trees surrounded with biush-wood at the bnltom. It is 
fond oi runniri.'j^’^along new-ploughed grounds ; probably tn seek for worms, 
which are ijc^' ordinary food. One of these,’" continues my author, “ 1 took alive 
some ago in a ditch that had been lately made- 1 laid it at the foot of the 

stair^ upon corning home, and there it disgorged from the throat a worm three 
lo^rhes long, that lived for an hour after, though wounded as 1 suppose by the 
^..heth of the animal. 1 afterwards cut up another of these lizards, and saw not 
less than fifty young ones, resembling the parent, come fronr its womb, all alive, 
and actively running about the room.” It were to be wished the author had 
used another word beside that of ivonn ; as we now are in doubt whether he 
means a real worm, or a young animal of the lizard species: had he been more 
explicit, and had it appeared that it was a real young lizard, which I take to he 
Ijh meaning, we miglil here see a wonder of nature, brought to the proof, which 
many have asserted, and many have thought proper to deny : — I mean the refuge 
which the joung of (lie sharls, the lizard, and the viper kinds, are said to take, 
by running down the tliroat of the parent, and there finding a temporary se- 
curity. ‘ "Vhe fact, indeed, seems a little extraordinary; and yet it is so fre- 
quently attesi(‘d by some, and even believed by others, whose authority is 
respectable, among the number of whom we liud Mr. Pennant, that the argu- 
ment of sirangi'ness must give way to the weight ol authority. 

Tlicj are all amphibious, or at least are found capable of subsisting in either 
element, when placed there : if those taken from land arc put into water, they 
coutimie there in seeming health ; and, on the contrary, those taken from the 
water will live upon land, in water, however, they exhibit a greater variety in 
their appearance; and what is equally wonderful with the rest of their history, 
during the whole spring and summer tliis water lizard changes its skin every 
fourth or fifth day ; and during the winter every fifteen days. 

whole of the lizard kind arc also tenacious of life in another respect, and 
the salamander among the number. They sustain the want of food in a sur- 
prising manner. One of them, brought from the Indies, lived nine months, 
without any other food than what it received from licking a piece of earth on 
t^hich it was brought over: another was kept by Seba in an empty vial for 

six months, without any nnurislirnent; and liedi talks of a large one, brought 
from Africa, that lived for eight months, without taking any nourishment what- 
ever. Indeed, a.s many of this kind, both salamanders and lizards, are torpid^ 
or nearly so, during the winter, the loss of their appetite for so long a time is the 
less surprising. 

(g) Actji Hafiiiensia. ann, ]()7fi' Obwrv. 1 1. Metnoires de rAcodemie Royale des Sci^npiwtt 
ttwu. iii. part p. 80. 

ig) Phil. Tia»» aim. 106 L N. 121, art 
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CHAP. Vll. 

THE CHAMELEON, IGUANA, AND LIZARDS OF 
DIFFERENT KINDS. 

It were to he wished that animals eonld be so classed, that by tf^e very men- 

tionirif? fljcir rank, wc biiould 
/ rcceiv(‘ some insijiht into their 
liiston. I'liLs 1 have endea- 
voured inmost iiistam^es; l)ut 
in the present « lifipter all 
method is totally nnserviee- 
able. Here distnbntion jjives 
no j^eneral ideas: for some of 
the animals to he here men- 
tioned produce l)y ei^^^s, some 
by spawn, and some are vivi- 
jiarotis. d he peculiar manner 
(Tiu' iMianu'itoii ) of propa^Gitiii^ in eaih, is very 

indistinctly krnoMi. 1 'lie Iguana and the Cbameleon. we know brin^^ foitliegi>s ; 
some others also produce in the same n»ani>er: but ol the rest, which naturalists 
make amount to abo\(' liflv, wv have but very indistinct mtormation. 

In tiie lorim r divisions of this tribe, we had to observe upon animals, formid- 
able from tbeir size, or disj^ustin^f from their froc; like heat! and a])])earance ; in 
the present division, all the animals are either beautiful to the eye, or grateful to 
the appetite, 'riie. lizards, jiroperly .so railed, are beantiliilly painted and inot- 
tled ; (heir frolicsome agihtv is amusini^ to those who an' (romliar with their ap- 
pearance ; and the great allection which some of them show to man, should, in 
Home measure, lie repaid with kindness Otheis, sncli as the iguana, though 
not possessed of beauty, are very servna .ible, furnishing one of the most luxuri- 
ous feasts the tro])ical climates can boast of. 

idle iguana, which deserves our noth'.e, is about five feet long, and (be body 
about as tliick as one’s thigh : the skin is covered vvith small scales, like tliose 
of a serpent; and the back is furnished with a row (d‘ prickles, that stand up, 
like the teeth ol a saw; the eyes .seem to be but half opened, except when the 
animal is angry, ami then they appear huge and sparkling : both ilie jaws are 
full of very sharp teeth, and the bile is dangerous, thongb not venomous, tm it 
never lets h»ose till it is killed. The male has a skin hanging under his throat, 
whicii reaches down to his breast; and, when displeased, he putls it up like a 
bladder: he is onc-thir I larger and stronger than the female; (hough the 
strength ol eitlier avails them little towards their defence. The males are ash- 
oolonred, and the females are green. 

The flesh of these may be considered as the greatest delicacy ol Africa and 
America; and the sportsmen of those climates go out to hunt the iguana, as w© 
do in pursuit of the phea.snnt or the hare. In the beginning of the season, when 
the great floods of the tropical climates aie past away, and vegetation starts into 
universal verdure, the sportsmen are seen, with a noose and a stick, wandering 
along the sides of the rivers, to take the iguana. Tins annual, though apparently 
formed for combat, is the most harmless creature of all the lorest ; it livtes 
among the trees, or sports in the water, without ever otFering to offend ; there, 
having fed upon the flowers of the mahot, and (he leaves of the mapou, that 
grow along the banks of the stream, it goes to repose upon the branches of the 
trees tW hang over tlie water. Upon land the animal is swift of foot; but 
when once in possession of a tree, it seems conscious of the security of its situa- 
^011, and never offers to stir. There the sportsman easily finds it, and as easily 
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fastens his noose ronnci its neck : if the head be placed in such a manner that 
the noose cannot readily be lasteneth by hitlinj; the animal a blow on the nose 
with the stick, it lifts tiie liead, and offers it in some measure to the noose. In 
this manner, and also hy the tail, the iguana is dragged from the trees^ and 
killed by repeated blows on the head. 

The Cjliaineleon is a very different animal ; and as the iguana satisfies the appe- 
titee of the epieure, this is rather the feast of the philosopher. Like the crocodile, 
this little animal proceeds from an egg; and it also nearly resembles that for- 
midable creature m form ; but it thilVrs widely in its size and its appetites ; being 
not above eleven inches long, and delighting to sit upon trees, being afraid of 
serpents, from vvhich it is unable to escape on the ground.^ 


♦ Account of tiik Ciiameueon. — Dining 
his visit to the East, Le Bru^ii purchased se- 
veral chameleons, I'or the pin pose of pieseuiiig 
them alive, and making oliscrvations on then 
nature and manners ; but the most uiteiesting 
account of this curious aninuil, is that fm- 
nished hy the enteiprising and lamented Jiel- 
zoiii, which we tianscnlie. There are three 
species of chameleons, whose colours are pe- 
culiar lo themselves; for instance^ the com- 
monest soit are those which are generally 
green, that is to say, the body all green, ana, 
when content, heautifully marked on each side 
regulaily on the gieen with black and yellow, 
nut in a confused manner, hut as it diawn. 
This kind is lu gieat plenty, and never have 
any other coUnu, except a light green when 
they sleep, and wlusi ill, a very jiale yellow. 
Out of near foity I had the fiist jear when I 
was III Nubia, I had hut one, and that a veiy 
small one, of the second soit, which had red 
marks. One chameleon lived with me eight 
mouths, and most of tlmt time I had it fixed 
to the button of my coat : it used to lest on 
my shoulder, or on my head. I have ob- 
served, when I have kept it slmt up in a 
loom for some time, tliat on hilriging it out in 
the ail, it would begin diawing the uir in; 
and on putting it on some maijoiain, it has 
had a wonderful eftect on it iimnediately : its 
colour became most liiilbant. I believe it 
Will puzzle a good many to say what cause it 
proceeds from. If they did not change when 
shut up ill a liouse, hut onl} on taking them 
into a gaideii, it might be supjiosi d the change 
of the colours Was ni cooseipi- uce of the smell 
of the plants; Init when in a house, if it is 
watched, it will lie ^eeii to change every ten 
minutes : some moments a plain gieeii, at 
otheis, all its beautiful colouis will come out, 
and when in a passion, it becomes a deep 
black, and will swell itself up like a balloon ; 
and fiom being one of the most beautiful ani- 
mals, it becomes one of the most ugly. It is 
true they are extremely fond ot the fiesh air ; 
and, on taking them to a window where thc^re 
Iw nothing to be seen, it is eas) to observe the 
pUnisure they certainly take in it: they begin 
to gulp down the air, and their colour becomes 
brighter. 1 think it proceeds, m a great de- 
gi ee, from the temper tiuy are in : a little 


thing will put them in a bad humour. If, in 
ciossiiig u table, for instance, you stop them, 
and attempt to tuin tin-m auolhei road, they 
will not stn, and are exlivmily ohsliiiate ; on 
opening the moulh at them, it will set them 
in a p.ission: they begin to arm themselves, 
by swelling and turning black, and will some- 
times hiss a little, hot not much. 

The third I brought fiom Jerusalem, was 
the most singular ot all the chameleons I ever 
had ; its tcinpei, if it can be so called, was 
extremely sagacious and cmining. This one 
was not of the older of the green kind, but a 
disagreeable drab, and it never once varied iii 
its colour for two months. On my arrival at 
Cairo, 1 used to let it crawl about the room, 
on the furniture. Sometimes it would get 
down, if it could, and hide itself away from 
me, but in a place where it could see me ; 
and sometimes, on my leaving the room, and 
on enteiing it, would draw itself so thin as to 
make itself neaily on a level with whatever it 
might be on, so that I might not see it. It 
had often deceived me so. One day, havmg 
niKssed it lor some time, 1 concluded it was 
hid about the loom ; after looking for it in 
Viuxi, I thought it had got out of the room, 
and made its escape. In the course of the 
evening, after the candle was lighted, 1 went 
lo a h.vskef that had a handle aciuss it : I saw 
my chameleon, hut its colour entirely changed, 
and diffeient to any I ever had seen befoic ; 
the whole body, head and tail, a brown, with 
black .spots, and beautiful, deep orange-co- 
louied spots round the black. I certainly was 
much giatificd. On being distuibed, its co- 
loins vauisbed, unlike the others ; but after 
this, 1 used to observe it the first thing in the 
inoiiiing, when it would have the same Co* 
louis. Their chief food was flies : the fly 
doe.s not die immediately on being swallowedi 
for, on taking the chameleon up m my hands, 
it was easy to feel the fly buzzing, chiefly on 
account ot the air they draw in their inside ; 
they swell much, and particularly when they 
want to fling themselves off a great height, by 
filling themselves up like a balloon. On falling, 
they get no hurt, except on the mouth, whiidi 
they bruise a little, as that comes first to the 
giound. Sometimes tliey wiU not drink for 
three or four days, and when they begin, they 
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The head of a lar^^e chameleon is almost two inches Jon#j ; and from thence to 
(he begioniriff of (he tail^ four and a half: the (ail is five inches long;; and (he 
feet two and a half: (he thickness of the body is difl’erent at difl'erent times ; (or 
sometimes, from (he back to the belly, it is two inches, and sometimes but one ; 
for it can blow itself up, and contrait itself, at pleasure. This swelling and con- 
traction is not only of the back and belly, but of the legs and tail. 

These different tumours do not proceed from a dilatation of the breast in 
breatliing, which rises and falls by turns; but are very irregular, and seem 
adopted merely from caprice. The chameleon is often seen, as it were, blown up 
for two hours togetlier; and then it continues grow ing less and less insensibly ; 
for the dilatation is always more quick and visible than the contraction, in tliis 
last slate the animal appears extremely lean; the spine of the back seems sharp, 
and all the riljs may l)e counted; likewise the tendons ol' the legs and arms may 
be se<‘n very distinctly . 

'Idiis method oi polling itself up, is similar to that in (ligeons, whose crops are 
sometimes greatly distended with air. ^I'he chameleon hasiijiower of driving the 
air it breathes over every part of the body: however, it only gets between the 
skin and the muscles; lor the muscles theniselvcs are never swollen. '^Fhe skin 
is very cold to the toueh ; and lliough (lie animal seems so lean, there is no 
feeling tlie lu'ating of the lu-art. Idle surface of the skin is unequal, and has a 
grain not unlike shagii^en, Imt very soil, because each eminence is as smooth as 
if il were polished. Some of tlu^se little jirotubeiances are as l.irge as a pin’s 
head, on tlie arms, legs, belly, and tail ; but on the shoulders and head they are 
of an oval liguie, and a little larger those nnd(‘r the throat are ranged in the 
form of a cliaplef, liom the lower hp to tlu: breast, d lie colour of all tlu^sr 
eminences, when the chamele(Ui is at lest in a shady place, is of a blueish grey, 
and the space between is ol a i>ale red and yidlovv. 

But when Uie animal is removed into the sun, then coim\s the wonderful jiart 
of its history. At fn^t it appears to huller no change ol ( olour, its greyish spots 
si ill coiilinuing the same : but the whole suifa<“e soon seems to imbibe the rays 
of light ; and the simple eolounng of the body changes into a variety of beautiful 
hues. \V her(‘ver the light comes upon the body , it is of a tawny brown; but 
that part of the skin on winch die sun does not shine, changes into several 
brighter colours, pale yellow, or vivid ''iim''Oo ; whicli form spots of the size of 
half one’s fuiger : some ol these descend fiom the spine half way down the 
back ; and otliers apjicar on the sid(‘s, arms, and tail. When the sun has done 
Khining, the ongimd grey colour letui ns by degrees, and covers all llie body. 
Sometimes the animal bec<mics all over spotted with brown spots, ol a greenish 
cast. When it is wrajiped up in a vUnte linen cloth for two or three minutes, 
the natural colour becomes mucli lighter: but not quite white, as some authors 
liave pretended : however, Jrom hence it mu.st not be < oncliicled that the chame- 
leon assunieif tlie colour of the objects which it approaches ; this is entirely an 
error, and probably has taken its rise from the continual changes it appears to 
undergo.^ 


are about half un hour driukiiig. 1 Iiavo held 
a glass ill one hand, while the chameleon 
rested its two foie paws on the e Ige ol it, the 
two hind ones resting on my other hand. It 
sto(>d upright while di inking, holding its head 
up like a fowl. By flinging its tongue out of 
its mouth, the length of its body, and instan- 
taneously catching the fly, it would go back 
like a spiing They will diiuk mutton bioth. 
“When in Italy, a gentleman, a piofessoi of 
natural history, liad two sent liini fiom the. 
coast of Baibaiy, but they did not live long; 
he dissected them, and his idea on the change 
of colour is, that he found they had tom skins 
extremely fine, which occasioned the difleieiit 
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colours. It may be so ; hut of this 1 am posi- 
tively ceitain, whatevei it may proceed fiom, 
they have tlien difleieat colouis peculiar, dis- 
tinct, and inde])eudent of each other, and of 
themselves ” He adds, in another place, that 
the chamelijons aie veiy inveteiatc towaids 
their own kind, hitmg off each others’ tails 
a,u<l legs, it shut up m the same cage. 

* Tins CaiAMKcisoN’s AsiTirA i uy toBcack. 
— ^W’^hatever may be tlie cause, the fact seems 
lobe ceitain, that the chameleon has an anti- 
jiathy to things of a black colour. One, which 
Forbes kept, uni foi inly avoided a black board 
which was hung up m the chamber; and, 
wnat is most vemaikable, when it wasfoicibly 
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To this class of lizards we may refer llie Dragon, a most terrible animal, but 
most probably not of Nature's formation. Of this death-dealing creature all 
people have read ; and the most barbarous countries, to this day, paint it to the 
imagination in all its terrors, and fear to meet it in every forest. It is not enough 
that Nature has furnished those countries with poisons of various malignity; 
with serpents forty feet long ; with elephants, lions, and tigers, to make their 
situation really dangerous ; the capricious imagination is set at work to call up 
new terrors ; and scarce a savage is found that does not tidk of winged serpents 
of immoderate length, flying away with the camel or the rhinoceros, or destroying 
mankind by a single glare. Happily, however, such rayagers are nowhere lotind 
to exist at present ; and the whole race of dragons is dwindled down to the 
Flying Lizard, a little harmless creature, that only preys upon insects, and e\en 
seems to embellish the forest with its beauty 


CHAP. VIII. 

SERPENTS IN GENERAL. 


Wf. now come to a tribe that not only their deformity, their venom, their ready 
malignity, but also our prejudices, and 
our very religion, have taught us to de- 
test. The serpent has from the begin- 
ning been the enemy of man ; aii<l it 
has hitherto continued to terrify and 
annoy him, notwithstanding all the arts 
which have been practised to destroy it. 

But though we have reduced these 
noxious reptiles, we have been incapa- 
ble of wholly removing tlicni : in many 
parts of the world they still rage with 
all their ancient niahgnity, N.^lure 
seems to have placed them as centinels 
to deter mankind from spieading too widely, and from serklng new abodes till 
they have thoroughly cultivated those at home. In the v^a^n countries that lie 
within the tropic, as well as in tin* cold regions of the north, where the inhabit- 
ants are few, the serpents propagate in equal proportion. But ot all countries 
those regions have them in the greatest abundance where the fields are un- 
peopled and fertile, and where the climate supplies warmth and humidity. All 
along the swampy banks of the river Niger, or Oronoko, where the sun is hot, 
the lorests thick, and the men but few, tin* serpents cling among the branches 
ot the trees in infinite numbers, and tarry on an unceasing war against all other 
animals in their vicinity. 

We are not to reject as wholly fabulous, the accounts left us by the ancients 
of the terrible devastations committed by a single serpent. It is probable, in 
early times, when the arts were little known, and mankind were bqt thinly 
scattered over the eartli, that serpents, continuing undisturbed possessors of the 
lores!, pew to an amazing magnitude ; and every other tribe of animals fell 
before them. It then might have happened, that serpents reigned the tyrants of 

brought \)ffure the black board, it trembled which makes bulls and turkey-cocks dislike 
violently, and ussumed a black colum. — the colour of scarlet, a tact of which there can 
OinLM'Ai. Mcmoihs. ^ btj no doubt, — Magazine Qv NatuiiaX. 

it lu.i} he 5>oiueilung of the same kind IIistouy. 
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a district for centuries together. To animals of this kind, grown by time and 
rapacity to a hundred, or a hundred and fifty feet in length, the lion, the tiger, 
and even the elephant itself, were but feeble opponents. I'he dreadful monsR'r 
spread desolation round him ; every creature that had life was devoured, or fled 
to a distance. That horrible fmtm' w'hich even the commonest and the most 
Imrmless snakes are still found to difi'usc, might, in these larger ones, become too 
powerful for any living being to withstand ; and while they preyed without dis- 
tinction, the^ might thus also have poisoned the atmosphere around them."^ 

But happily for us, we are placed at such a distance as to take a view of this 
tribe, without fearing for our safety ; we can survey their impotent malignity 
with the same delight with which the poet describes the terrors of a dead monster. 

Npqneani axpln'i conltt tuendo 

Teri'ibiles oculos vidosaque setis peHore. 

To us their slender form, their undulating motion, their vivid colouring, their 
horrid stench, their forky tongue, and their envenomed fangs, arc totally harm- 
less ; and in tins connlry their uses even serve to counterbalance the mischief 
they sometimes occasion. 

If we take a survey of serpents in general, they have marks by which they are 
distinguished from all the. rest of animated nature. They have the length and 
the suppleness of the eel, but want fins to swim with; they have the scaly 
covering and pointed tail of the li/ard, but they want legs to walk with ; they 
have the crawling motion of the worm, but, unlike that animal, they have lungs 
tobrealhe with : like all tiie reptile kind, they are resentful when oflended ; and 
Nature has supplied them with U rrilde arms to revenge every injury. 

lliough they are possessed of very diiierent degrees of malignity, yet they are 
all formidable to man, and have a strong similitude of form to each other. With 
respect to their conformation, all serpents have a* very wide mouth, in proportion 
to the size of the head; and wliat is very extraordinary, tliey can gape and 
sw^allow the head of another animal which is tliree times as big as their own, 1 
have seen a toad taken out of the belly of a snake, at Lord Hnencer’s, near 
London, the body of which was thrice the diameter of the animal that swallowed 
it. However, it is no way surprising that the skin ol the snake should stretch to 
receive so large a morsel ; the woiidm- <eems how^ the jaws could take it in. To 
explain this, it must l>e observed that the jaws of this animal do not open as ours, 
in the manner of a pair of hinges, where bones are applied to bones, and play 
upon one another; on the contrary, tlie serpent’s jaws are held together at the 
roots by a stretching musculur skin ; by which means they open as widely as 
the animal chooses to stretch them, and admit of a prey much thicker than the 
snake’s own body. The throat, like stretching leather, dilates to admit the 
morsel ; the stomach receives it in part ; and the rest remains in the gullet, till 
putrefaction and the juices of the serpent's body unite to dissolve it. 

As to the teeth, 1 will talk more of (hem when 1 come to treat of the viper’s 
poison ; it will be suflicient here to observe, that some serpents have fangs, or 


* SsRpaiiTs OF Oi.D — We are told, that 
while Regulus led his anny along the banks 
of the river Bagrada, in Africa, an enormous 
serpent disputed lus passage over. We are 
assured by Pliny, who says that he himself 
saw the skin, that it was a hundred and 
twenty feet long, and that it had destroyed 
many of the aimy. At last, however, the 
battering engines weie brought out against 
it ; and these assailing it at a distance, it was 
soon destroyed. Its spoils were carried to 
Horae, and the general was decreed an ovation 
for his success. There are, perhaps, few facts 
better ascertained in histoiy than this; an 
Ovation was a remarkable honour; and was 


given only for some signal exploit, that did 
not deseive a tiiumph : no historian would 
off(‘r to invent that part of the story at least, 
without being subiect to the most shameful 
detection. The skin was kept tor several 
years after in the capitol ; and Pliny says, he 
saw it there : now, though Pliny was a credu- 
lous wr .ter, he was by no means a false one ; 
and whatever he says he has seen, we may 
very salely rely on. At present, indeed, such 
ravages fiom serpents are scarce seen in any 
part of I he world ; not but that in Africa and 
America, some of them ore jKiwerful enough 
to liave the assaults of men to. this day. 
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t rininc teedi, and others ure without them. The teeth in all are crooked and 
hollow; and, by a peculiar contrivance, arc capable of being erected or de- 
pressed at pleasure. 

The eyes of all serpents arc small, if compared to the length of the body; and 
though diifererdly coloured in different kinds, yet the appearance of all is malign 
and heavy ; and from their known cpialities, they stiike the imagination with the 
idea of a creature meditating mischief. In Home, the upper eyelid is wanting, 
and the serpent winks only with ttiat below ; in others, the animal has a nicti- 
tating membrane, or skin, resembling that which is found in birds, which keeps 
the eye clean, and preserves the sight. The substantia of the eye in all is hard 
and horny ; the chrystalline humour orrupyinga great part of the globe. 

The holes for lieanng are very visible in all ; but there arc no eondnirs for 
smelling; though it is probable that some of them enjoy that sense in tolerable 
perfection. 

'Fhe tongue in all these animals is long and fosky. ft is eoniposi il of two long 
fleshy substances, which termi- 
nate in sharp points, and are very 
pliable. At the root it is con- 
nected very strongly to the neck 
by two tendons, that give it a 
variety of play. Some of the 
viper kind have tongues a litth 
})art of the length of tlieir bodies; 
lliey are continually darting them 
out, but they are entirely liarm- 
less, and only terrify those v^bo 
are ignorant of the real situation 
of their poison. 

If from the jaws go on to the gullet, we shall liud it vf ry wide for the 
animal’s size, and capable ot being distended to a great tlegree ; at the bot<f)m 
of this lies the stomach, whieh is not so capacious, and receives only a part of 
the prey, while the rest continnes in the gullet for digestion. VV hen the substance 
in the stomach is dissolved into chyle, it passes into the intestines, and from 
thence goes to nourishment, or to be excludetl by tlu' vent. 

Like most other animals, serpents are furnislu'd with lungs, wliich I suppose 
are serviceable in breathing, though we eamiot perceive the manner in wliich 
this operation is performed ; lor though serpents are olten seen apparently to 
draw in their breath, yet we cannot lindthe smallest signs of their ever respiring 
it again. Their lungs, however, are long and large, and doubtless are necessary 
to promote their languid circulation. I’he heart is formed as in the tortoise, the 
frog, and the lizard kinds, so aa to work w'ithout the assistance of the lungs. It 
IS single, the greatest part of the blood flowing from the great vam to the great 
artery by the shortest course. By this contrivance of Nature we easily gather 
two consequences ; that snakes are amphibious, being equally capable of living 
on land and in the water ; and, that also they are torpid in winter, like the bat, 
the lizard, and other animals fornn-d in the same manner. 

ITe vent in these animals serves for the emission of the urine and the faeCes, 
and for the purposes of generation. The instrument of generation in the male is 
double, being forked like the tongue ; the ovaries in the female are double also; 
jiud the aperture is very large, in order to receive the double instrument of the 
male. They copulate in their retreats ; and it is said by the ancients, that in this 
situation they appear like one serpent with two heads ; but bow far this remark 
is founded in triitli, I do not tind any ol the moderns that can resolve m<\ 

As (he body of tliis animal is long, slender, and capable of bending in every 
direction, the number of joints in the backbone are numerous beyond what one 
would imagine. In the generality of quadrupeds they amount to not above 
thiity or forty ; in tlie serpent kind the> amount to a hundred and forty-five from 
lie head to the vent, and twenty-tive more from that to the tail, The number 
(g) Vide Chaiat. Auutoin. t 
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of these joints must ffive the backbone a surprising degree of pliancy ; but this 
IS stiH increased 1)7 the manner in wliich each of these joints is locked into the 
other. In man and quadrupeds, the flat surfaces of the bones are laid one against 
the olher, and bmind tight by sinews ; but in serpents the bones play one within 
the other like ball and socket^ so that they have full motion upon each other in 
every direction, (i?') Tims, if a man were to form a machine composed of so 
many joints as are found in the back of a serpent, he would find it no easy matter 
to give it such strength and pliancy at the same time. Tlie chain of a watch is 
but a bungling piece of workmaiuslup in comparison. 

Though the number of joints in the ba( kbone is great, yet that of the ribs is still 
ereatiT ; for, from the head to the vent, there are two rihs tt) every joint, winch 
make their number two hundred and ninety in all. These ribs are furnished 
with muscles, four in number; whicii being inserted into the head, run along to 
the end ol the tall, and give, the animal great strength and agility in all its 
motions. 

Tlie skin also rontribntes to its motions, being composed of a number of 
scales united to each otliei by a transparent membrane, whuh grow's harder as it 
grows older, until tlie animal ( hanges, which is generally done twice a year. 
I’his rover then bursts near the he.nl, and the serpent creejis from it, hy an iin- 
dulatory motion, in a new skin, much more vivid than the fonner. If the old 
slough be then vievved. every scale will be distinctly seen, like a piece of in t- 
work, and vvjll be lound greatest where the part of tin* body they covered was 
largest. 

There is much geonictri('al neatness in the disposal of the serpent’s scales^ for 
assisting the animal's sinuous motion. As the edges of the forenmst scales he 
over the ends of their following scales, so those edges, when the scales are 
erected, which the aniiiml has a power of doing in a small degree, catch in the 
ground, like tln‘ nails in the wheel of a chariot, and so promote and facilitate, 
the, animal’s progressive motion. 'J'he erecting these scales is by means of a 
multitude of distinct muscles, with which each is supplied, and one cud of which 
is tacked each to the middle of the foregoing. 

fn some of the serpent kind there is (he exaitest symmetry in these scales ; 
in others they are disposed more irregul.ulv. In some there are larger scales on 
the belly, and olten answering to the nmnluT oi nbs : mothers, however, the 
animal is without them. Upon this sliglit dilfcrcmee, Linnieus has founded his 
distinctions ot the various classi's of the serpent tribe, fliiman curiosity, how- 
ever, and even human interest, seem to plead for a very dilTt^rent method of dis- 
tribution. It is not llie number <d scales on a Imimdable animars belly, nor 
their magnitude or variety, tli.ci any way exiale our concern. I'he first question 
that every man will naturally ask, when he hears of a snake, is, wlictlicr ii bc‘ 
large? the second, whether it be venomous? In other words, tlie strongest lines 
in the animal's history are those that first Excite oar attention ; and these it is 
every historian's Imsine.ss to disphay."^ 


* CoMPAuisoN OF Serpents. — When we 
come to compare surjicnts with each other, 
the first great (lisliiictiou appeals m their 
»i 2 e ; no other tribe of animals (hfreniig so 
widely in this particular. What, for instance, 
can bo «o remotely separated as the Great 
Liboya of Surinam, that grows to thirty-six 
feet long ; and the Little Seijient, at the Cape 
of Good Hope and tlie nortli of the river 
Senegal, that is not above tbiei* incheb, and 
covers whole sandy deserts with its multi- 
tudes ! This tribe of animals, like that of 
fishes, seems to have no bounds put to their 
growth ; their bones aie in a great measure 
cartilaginous, and they are tousequently ca- 


pable of great extension , the older, therefort), 
a .serpent becomes, tbe huger it grows ; and 
U8 they seem to live to a gieat age, they ar- 
iive at ail enormous size. 

Lcgiiat assures us, that he saw one in 
.lava ihat was fitly feet long. Carh mentions 
llieir glowing to above forty feet ; and we 
have now the skin of one in the Museum that 
measuies tluity-tvvo. Mr. Wentworth, who 
had huge, coiicein.s m the Lrebices, in Anu'- 
iiea, ass ares me, that, lu that country, they 
grow to an enormous lengtli. He one day 
sent out 1 soldier, with an Indian, to kill wild 
luwl for the table ; and they uceoidingly went 
some miles from the loit; in puisuing their 


Daham, p. 396. 
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The last distinction, tlicii, that 1 shall mention, but the most material amonpr 
serpents is, that some are venomous and some inoffensive. If we consider the 
poison ofsrrpents as it relates to man, there is no doubt but that it is a sooiirg^e 
and an affliction. The various calamities that the poison of serpents is C/apable 


game, the Indian, who generally marched 
before, beginning to lire went to rest himself 


Upon his letiirn to the fDvt, and telling what 
had happene<l, Mi. Wentwoith oideiod the 
animal to be brought up, when it was ine«.'- 
smed, and found to he thirty-six fiet long. 
He had the skin stuffed, and then sent to 
Europe, as a present to the Prince of Oiaiige, 
in whose cabinet it is now to be seen at the 
Hague ; but the skin has shrunk, by diying, 
two or three feet. 

In the East Indies they grow also to an enor- 
mous size ; paiticularly in the Island of Java, 
where, we aie assured, that one of them will 
destroy and devour a huflalo. In a letter, 
printed in the Geimaii Ephemerides, we have 
an-accoimt of a combat between an eiioiinous 
serpent and a buffalo, by a person who assures 
us that he was himself a spectator. The ser- 
pent had for some time been waiting near the 
brink of a pool, in expectation ot its prey ; 
when a buffalo was the first that offeied. 
Having darted upon the affrighted animal, 
It instantly began to wraj) it lound with its 
voluminous twistings ; and at every twist the 
bones of the buffalo were heard to crack al 
most as loud as the report of a cannon. It 
was in vain that the poor animal struggled 
and bellowed ; its enormous enemy entwined 
it too closely to get free ; till at length, all its 
bones being mashed to pieces, like those ot a 
malefactor on the wheel, and the whole liody 
reduced to one uniform mass, the serpent un- 
twined its folds to swallow its prey at leisure. 
To prepare for this, and in order to make the 
body slip down tlie throat more glibly, if was 
seen to lick the whole body over, and thus 
cover it with its mucus. It then began to 


upon the fallen trunk of a tree, as he sup- 
posed it to be ; but when he was just going 
to sit down, the euormou.s 
monster begun to move, and 
the poor savage {lerceiviug 
that he hail approach wl a 
Liluiya, tlie gieatest of all 
the seipeiit kind, d topped 
down in an agony. The 
soldier, who ])erceiYed at 
some distance what had 
happened, levelled at the 
serpent's head, and, by a 
lucky aim, shot it dead : 
however, he continued his 
file until he was assined 
that the animal a as killed ; 
and then going up to rescue 
his coinpainon, who was 
fallen motionlesi* by its side, 
he, to his astonishment, 
found him dead likewise, 
being killed by the fright, 
swallow it at that end that offered least re- 
sistance ; while its length ot body was di- 
lated to receive its prey, and thus took m at 
once a morst l that was three times its own 
thickness. We are assured by travellers, that 
the.se animals aie ofien found with the body 
of a stag m their gullet, while the hoi us, 
which they are unable to swallow, keep stick- 
ing out at their mouths. 

Hut it is happy for mankind that the ra- 
pacity of these Irightlul creatures is often 
their punishment ; for whenever any of the 
serpent kind have gorged themselves in this 
manner, whenever their body is seen paiticu- 
laily distended witli food, they then become 
toipid, and may be approached and destrciyed 
with safety. Patient ot hunger to a surprising 
degree, whenever they seize and swallow their 
jirey, they seem, like surfeited gluttons, un- 
wieldy, stupiil, helpless, and sleepy : they at 
that time seek some retreatj where they may 
kirk for several days together, and digest their 
meal in safety : the smallest effort at that 
time is cupahle of destroying them ; they can 
scarce make any lesistunce : and they are 
eijualiy unqualified fur flight Or opposition : 
that is the happy opportunity of attacking 
them with success ; at that time the naked 
Indian himself does not fear to assail them* 
But it IS otherwise when this sleiqiy interval 
of digestion is overj tliey then issue, with 
famished appetites, from their retreoits, and 
with accumulated terrors, while every animal 
of the forest flies before them. 

Boa Constuictor — The length of a hrof d 
of Boa Constrictors when they were hatebtU 
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of prc»tJwcii»ff, are not only inflicted bv the animal itself, but by men more mis- 
chievous even than serpents, who prepare their venom to destroy each other. 
With tills the savai^es poison their arms, and also prepare their reveggeful 
potions. The ancients were known to preserve it for the purposes of suicide ; 
and even among semi-barbarous countries at this day, the venom of snakes is 
used as a phdtre. 

But, though the poison be justly terrible to us, it has been given to very good 
purposes for the animal’s owb proper sujiport and defence. VVithoof this, ser- 
pents, of all other animals, would be the most exposed and defenceless ; without 
feet for escaping a pursuit ; without teeth capable of inflicting a dangerous 
wound, or without strength for resistance ; incapable, from their size, of finding 
security in very small retreats like the earth-worm, and disgusting all from tlieir 
defonnitx, nothing was lelt for them but a speedy extirpation. But furnished as 
they are with powerful poison, every rank of animals approach them with dread, 
and never seize them but at an advantage. Nor is this all the advantage they 
derive from it. The malignity of a lew serves for the protection of all. 'I'hough 
not above a tenth of their number are actually venomous, yet the similitude they 
all bear to each other excites a general terror of the whole tribe ; and the uncer- 
tainty of their enemies in which ihe poison chiefly resides, makes even the most 
harmless formi lablc. I^hus Providence seems to have aeted with double pre- 
caution ; it has given some of them poison for the general defence of a tribe 
naturally feeble ; but it has thinned the numbers of those wliich are venomous, 
lest they should become too powerful for the re.st of animated nature. 

it IS in man that tliese venomous creatures fmd the most dangerous enemy. 
The Ps) Hi of old were fu mo us for <h.iruiing and destroying serpents. Some 
moderns pretend to the same art. V'a.saiibon says, that lie knew a man v^lu> 
could at any time summon a hundred serpents together, and draw tliem into 
the tire. Upon a certain occasion, when one of them bigger than tiie rcftt would 
not be brought in, he only repeated his charm, and it came forward, like tlie 
rest, to submit to the flames. Phildstiatus describes partii ularly how (he Indians 
charm serfients. “They take a scarlet udie emhroideied with golden letters, 
arid spread it before a serpent’.s hole. "J he golden letters have a fascinating 
powt-r; and by looking stedfastly, tin- serpent’s e\es are overcome and laid 
asleep.'’ These and many other ftais have been olh ii practised upon these 
animals by artful men, who had first prepared the serjieuts for their exercise, and 
then exhibited them as adventitiously assembled at their call. In India there is 
iiolhiiig so common as dancing serpents, which are carried about in a broad, flat 
vessel somew hat resembling a sieve. Tliese erect and put themselves in motion 
at the word of command. hen their keeper sings a slow tune, they seem by 
their heads to keep lime; when he sings a ijuieker measure, they appear to 
move more brisk and lively. All anlmai^ have a eeitam degree of docility ; and 

was eighteen inches long; hut we aie in- from the 1 <av ei javv, to t)»e extent of an inch 
funned by a letter from our coiiespoiident m or more out ol the moiuh, as it an elongation 
India, dated lOtli of Octohei, that they of thetiathea; it lay close up to the breast 
have increased to inches, having of the rabbit, and was, ot course, conciiaie.tl 

grown twenty ruches m fifteen months — hy its body. The keeper oi the reptde had 
BaKWSTKu’s JouHNA. 1 .. uevev hehm* noheeJ this singular airdube, 

liitKATHiNO'TuwE OF THE UoA.— Scveiiil aiid it was as much a matter ol astonishment 
years ago 1 had an opportunity (the only one to him as to mysell ; hut ha\mg no kind of 
In my hte) of wrtnesKing ttie rare sight oi a lamilianty oi mtimacy with each other, he 
hou feeding. Its prey was a rabbit ; and lelt disinclined to allow me to prosecute the 
wiien the little animat was drawn into its investigation any further : indeed, 1 believe, 
mouth, up to the shoulders, it became mattn he feaied lest the serpent might receive some 
of wonder to me how the reptile supiiorted injury from being bandied. However, I dis- 
respiration, for its mouth and iiostiils seemed covered (pate suffiaent to satisfy iny mind 
to be completely stop|H;d. Stooping down fur that this curious f(jrmation was of service to 
the purpose of watching the pi ocesH oi deglu- the serpent, by affording it free respiration 
tit ion more closely, my attention was arrested when its mouth and nostiils were closed by 
by the appearance of a breathing-tube, about the body of the rabbit. — ( oituKsPOKiiKHT oe 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, ovoiectliur Loudon’s Magazine qt Na'jurai. Hist. 
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we find that aerpenU themselves can be brought to move and approach at the 
voice of their master."^ Prom this trick, siiccosslully practised before the iffnch 
rant^Jt is most probable has arisen all the boasted pretensions which some have 
made To charming of serpents ; an art to which the native Americarts pretend at 
this very day. One of Linnaeus’s pupils, we are told, purchased the secret from 
an Indian, and then discovered it to his master; but, like all secrets of tlie kind^ 
It is probable this ended in a few unmeaning words of no efficacy. 

Though the generality of mankind regard this formidable race with horror, yet 
there have been some naf ions, and there are some at this day, that consider them 
with veneration and regard rtie adoration paid by tlie ancient Egyptians to a 
serpent is well known: many of the nations at present along the western coast 
of Africa retain the same unaccountable veneration, tipoii the gold ami slave 
coasts, a stranger, upon entering the cottages of the natives, is often surprised to 


Thk Vu»eh of Scripture. — The in- 
cantation of serpents is one of the most cuu- 
ous and interesting facts in natiiuil Instoiy. 
Tins wontleiful art, whlcli disarms the fury, 
and soothes the wrath of the deadliest snake, 
and lenders it oliedient to the cliaimei's 
voice, IS not an invention of modern tunes : 
for we discover manifest tiaces of it in the 
remotest antiquity. It is asserted, that 
Oipheus, who piobahly flourished soon atier 
letters were intioduced into Gieece, knew how 
to still the hissing of the appioaching snake, 
and to extinguish the poison ul the creejnug 
serpent. The Aigoiuiuts are said to liave 
subdued by the powei ut song, the teinhle 
dragon that guaided the golden fleece ; and 
0vi(l ascribes the same effect to the supoiitic 
influence of certain heihs, and magic sen- 
tences. It was the custom ot otheis to fasci- 
iiate the serpent, by touching it with the hand. 
Of tins method Virgil takes notice, in the 
beveuth bookof 'tlie vl'hiiad. But it seems 
to have been the geneial jiersuasion of the 
ancients, that the principal power of the 
charmer lay m the sweetness of the music. 
Pliuy says, accordingly, that serpents were 
diawn tmm their liu king-places by the power 
of music. Seneca held the safne ojHuioii. 

The wondeiful efiect which music produces 
on the serpent tribes is coutirmed by the tes- 
timony of several respectable modems. A<ldera 
swell at the sound of a flute, riusiiig them- 
selves up on the one half of llieir hotly, tmn- 
iiig themselves round, I eating proper time, 
and ftdlowing the instiumeiit. Their head, 
naturally round and long like an eel, becomes 
broad and flat like a Ian, The tame serpents, 
many of which the Orientals keep in their 
houses, are known to leave their holes in hot 
weather, at the sound of a musical insf rumeiit, 
and to i%in,j,wt)oti the performer. Dr. Shaw 
had an opportiuiity ot seeing a number of 
serpeuts keep exact time with the Dervishes 
in their circulating dances, running over their 
heads and aims, turning when they turned; 
anfl stopping when they stopped. 

'I he lattlb snake acknowledges the power 
of music as much as any of his family; of 
which the following instarice i$ sC decibive 


proof When Chateaiihriaiid was in Canada, 
a snake of tins species entered their encaiup- 
ment ; a young (Janadian, one of the party, 
ulu) could play on the flute, to divert his as- 
sociates, advanced agaiu.st the serpent with 
his new species of weapon. “ On the ap- 
juoach of liis enemy, the haughty reptile 
curled himself into a spiral line, flattened his' 
head, inflated his cheeks, coiitiacted his hjis, 
displayed his envenomed tangs, and his 
Moody thioat ; his double tongue glowed like 
two flames of liie ; his eyes were burning 
coals; his hu<ly, swoln with rage, rose and 
fell hke tlui bellows of a forge; his dilated 
skin assumed a dull anti scaly ajipearunce, 
and his tail, which sounded the denunciation 
of death, vibhited with so great ra{)idity, as 
to resemhle a light vaiiour. The Canadian 
now began to jilay uj)ou his flute ; the ser- 
pent staited with surprise, and drew bortk his 
head In jmiportion as he was stiuck with 
the magic eliect, his eyes lost their fierceness, 
t'le oscillations of his tad bi canie slower, and 
the sound which it emitted became weaker, 
and gradually died away. Lews periiendicular 
upon tlieir spiral line, the nags of the fasci- 
nated serpent were by degrees expanded, and 
sunk one after another upon the ground in 
concentric circles. The shades of mm green, 
while, and gold, recovered their brilliancy on 
Ills quivering skin, and slightly turning hia 
head, he remained motionless m the atUtudo 
of attention and pleasure. At this moment 
the (^ai)adian advanced a few steps,, produc- 
ing with his flute sweet and simple notes. 
The reptile inclining his variegated neck, 
opened a passage with his head through the 
high grass, and began to creep after the mu- 
siciaa, stopping when he stopped, and begin- 
ning to tollow him again as soon as he 
moved forward.” In tins manner he was led 
out ol the camp, attended by a great number 
ot spectatois, both savages and Europeans, 
who could scarcely believe their eyes, when 
they beheld this wonderful efiect ol haimony. 
The assembly unanimously decreed, that the 
serpent which had ' so highly entertained 
them, should be permitted to escape.— Natu- 
RAL History of the Bible* 
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nee tlie roof swarming with serpents, that cling there without molesting aad «n- 
tnole'sted tty the natives. But hia surprise will increase upon going ^iirtlier sonth- 
'Ward the kingdom of Widahi when he finds that a serpent is the god of the 
Cdtl'ntry* This animal, which travellers describe as a huge overgrown creature, 
hae it« habitation, its temple, and its priests. These impress the vulgar .with an 
opinion of its virtues ; and numbers are dailjr seen to offer not only their goods, 
their provisions, and their prayers, at the shrine of their hideous deity, but also 
their wives and daughters. These the priests readily accept of, and after some 
days of penance, return them to their suppliants, much benefited by the serpent’s 
supposed embraces. Such a complicated picture of ignorance and imposture 
l^ives no very favourable impressions of our fellow-creatures ; but we may say, 
in defence of human nature, that the most frightful of reptiles is worshipped by 
the most uncultivated and barbarous of mankind. 

From this general picture of the serpent tribe, one great distinction obviously 
presents itself ; namely, into those that are venomous and those that are wholly 
destitute of poison, 'ro the first belong the viper, the rattlesnake, the cobra di 
capello, and all their affinities: to the other, the common black snake, the h- 
boya, the boiguaca, the aiiiphisbsena, and various others that, though destitute 
of venom, do not cease to be formidable. I will, therefore, give their history 
separately, beginning with the venomous class, as they have the strongest claims 
to our notice and attention. 


CHAP. IX. 


VENOMOUS SERPENTS IN GENERAL. 

The poison of serpents has Ix’en for ages one of the greatest objects of human 

consideration. To us who 
seldom feel tlie Vengeful 
wound, it is merely a sub- 
ject of curiosity ; but to 
those placed in the midst of 
the serpent tribe, who are 
every day exposed to some 
new disaster, it becomes a 
matter of the most serious 
importance. To rerhedy the 
bite of a seriient is consi- 
dered among our physicians 
^ (TheVi|>ii.) j,8 one of the slightest ope- 

ratitifis iu medicine ; but among tlie physicians of the east, the antidotes for this 
calamity make up the bulk of their dispensaries* In our colder climates, fho 
venom does not appear with that instantaneous operation which it exhibits in 
the warmer re^jions ; for either its powers are less exquisite, or our fluids are not 
carried round in such rapid circulation. 

In all countries, however, the poison of the serpent is snmcieiitly h^idable 
to deserve notice, and to excite our attention to its nature and effects, It will, 
therefore* in the first place, be proper to describe its seat in the animal, as alim 
the uistrument by which the wound is made and tlie poison injecled* In all this^ 
venomous class of reptiles, whether the viper, the rattle-snake, or the cobra di 
capello, there are ti**© large teeth or fangs that issue from the upper jaw, and 
that hang but beyond tlie lower. The rest of the snake tribe are destitute of 
these; and it is most probable that wherever these fangs are wanting, the aui* 

88 
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ijnal is harmless j on the contraryj^ wherever they are found it is tp be avoided as 
the most Y>estilent enemy. These are the instruments that seem to pbiice tife true 
^stifiction bMween aoimals of the serpent kind; the won rtds which thes$%Xis» 
inilict produce the most dangerous symptoms; the wonrids inflicted % tfc 
teeth only, are attended with nothing more than the ordinary conse^fiiences at- 
tending the bite of any other animal. Our first great attention, therefore, ujpdii 
seeing a serpent should be directed to the teeth. If it has the fang teeth, H is td 
be j^aced among the venomous class; if it wants them, it may be set dowtiliis 
rnotfensive. I am not ignorant that many serpents are said to be dangerous 
whose jaws are uriftimished with fangs ; but it is most probable that our terrors 
only have furnished these animals with venom ; for of all the tribe whose teeth 
are thus formed, not one will be found to have a bag for containing poison, nor 
a conduit for injecting it into the wound. The black snake, the liboya, the 
blind worm, and a hundred otliers that might be mentioned, have their teeth of 
an equal size, fixed into the jaws, and with no other apparatus for inflicting a 
dangerous wound than a dog or a lizard ; but it is otherwise with the venomous 
tribe we are now describing ; these are well furnished, not only with an elabo- 
ratory where the poison is formed, but a canal by which it is conducted to the 
jaw, a ba^ under the tooth for keeping it ready for every occasion, and also an 
aperture in the tooth itself for injecting it into the wound. The venom contained 
in this bladder is a yellowish, thick, tasteless liquor, which injected into the blood 
is death, yet which may be swallowed without any danger. 

The fangs that give the wound come next under observation ; they are large 
in proportion to the size of the animal that bears them ; crooked, yet sharp 
enough to inflict a ready wound. They grow one on each side, and sometimes 
two, from two movable bones in the upper jaw, which by sliding backward or 
forward, have a power of erecting or depressing the teeth at pleasure. In these 
bones are also fixed many teeth, but no way venomous, and only serving to take 
and hold the animal’s prey. Besides this apt disposition of the fangs, they ate 
hollow within, and have an opening towards the point like the shl of a pew, 
through which when the fang is pressed down upon the bladder where it grows, 
there is seen to issue a part of the venom that lies below. 

In the East and West Indies, the number of noxious serpents is various ; in 
this country we are acquainted only with one. The viper is the only animal in 
Great Britain from whose bite we have any thing to fear. In the tropical cli- 
mates, the rattle-snake, the whip-snake, and the cobm di capello, are the most 
formidable, though by no. means the most common. From the genera] noto- 
riety of these particular serpents, and the universal terror which they occasion, 
it would seem that few others are possessed of such powerful malignity. 

Vipers are found in many parts of this island ; but the dry, stony, and in iMin* 
tieular the chalky, countries abound with them.'^ This animal seldom grow^gto 


• IN England. — Providence has 

been stll indulgent to us as to allow uf but one 
venomous reptile of the serpent kind in these 
kingdomf), and that is the viper. As you 
propdse the good of mankind to be an object 
of your publications, you will not omit to 
mention common salad oil as a sovereign 
remedy against the bite ol the viper. As to 
the biind-worm, {anguis fragilUj so called 
it snaps in sunder with a small blow,) 
^M^ve found, on examination, that it is per- 
ini^uous. A neighbouring yeoman 
(toivhom t am indebted for some good hints) 
klUe4 and opened a female viper about the 
27 th of May: he found her filled with a 
ehain of eleven eggs, about the size of those 
a blackbird ; but none of them were ad- 
vanced so far towards a state of maturity as 
contain any rudiments of young. Though 


they arc oviparous, yet they are viviparoiti 
also, hatching their young within their nellies, 
and then bringing them forth. Wheireas 
snakes lay chains of eggs every sunku^ in 
my melon-beds, in spite of all that my peOfiv 
can do to prevent them ; which eggs do 
hatch till the Spring following, as 1 have oftisi 
expenenced. Several intelligent folks Assure 
me, that they have seen the viper open her 
mouth and admit her helpless young down 
her throat on sudden surprises, just as the^fe- 
male opossum does her brood into the poueh 
under her belly, upon the like enierptoeves ; 
and yet the Xiondon vijier-catchers iiii^ oti 
it, to Mr, Barrington, that no such ever 
happens. The serpent kind eat, 1 
but once in a year ; or, rather, l^int just 
at one season of the year. people 

talk inuch of a water-snake^ hot. I am pretty 
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# graater than two feet ; though soiuetlmes they are found abo^^e 

TV.gi^ilid colour of their bodies is a dirty yellow; that of the female is doepef. 
T^e back is marked the whole length \yith a series of rhomboid black apots^ 
touching ^^ch other at the points ; the sides with triangular ones^ the belly eh* 
itirely black. It is chieily distinguished from the common black snake by ||ie 
colour, which in tlie latter is more beautifully mottled, as well as by the ne^, 
which is thicker than the body ; but particularly by the tail, which in the yiper, 
idiough it ends in a point, docs not run tapering to so great a length ^ in the 
other. When, therefore, other distinctions fail, the difference of the tail can be 
discerned at a single glance. 

The viper differs from most other serpents in being much slower, as also in 
excluding its young completely formed, and bringing them forth alive. The 
kindness of Providence seems exerted not only in diminishing the speed, but 
ako tbe fertility, of this dangerous creature. They copulate in May, and are 
supposed to be about three months before they bring forth, and have seldom 
above eleven eggs at a time. These are of the size of a blackbird’s eggs^ and 
chained together in the womb like a string of beads. Each egg contains from 
one to four young ones ; so that the whole of a brood may amount to about 
twenty or thirty. They continue in the womb till they come to such perfection 
as to be able to burst from the shell ; and they are said by their own efforts to 
creep from their confinement into the open air, where they continue for several 
days without taking any food whatsoever."^ 

Tlie viper is capable of supporting very long abstinence, it being known that 
some have been kept in a box six months without food ; yet during the whole 
time they did not abate of their vivacity. Tliey feed only a small part of the 
year, but never during their conhnement ; for if mice, tlieir favourite diet, should 
at that time be thrown into their box, though they will kill, yet they will never 
eat them. When at liberty, they remain torj^id throughout the winter; yet, 
when confined, have never been observed to take their annual repose. Their 
poison, however, decreases in proportion to the length of their confinement ; 
and it is thought, that the virtues of the animal's flesh are, by the same restraints, 
considerably lessened. 

They are usually taken with wooden t<mgs, by the end of the tail, which may 
be done without danger; for, while held in that position, they are unable to 
wind themselves up to hurt their enemy : yet, notwithstanding this precaution, 
the viper-catchers are frequently bit by them ; but, by the application of olive^ 
oil, the bite is effectually cured.t 


suns, without any reason ; for the common 
sUake (^coluber ?utiux) delights much to spoil 
in the water, perhaps witli a view to procure 
frogSi and otht'r food. 

Habits of twk Viper, — We have been 
often Insured (says Mr. Pennant) by- latelU- 
gttiit fMltipIe, of the truth of a fact, that the 
yaifUig of the viper when terrified will run 
the throat of the parent, and seek shel- 
ter in its belly in the same iRatiner as the 
yiniUg of the opossum retire into the ventral 
tHMueh iif the old one. From this (continues 
no) SOTpS have imagined that the viper is so 
ufluattual as to devour its own young; but 
this deserves no credit, as these animals live 
upon toads, lizards, and young birds, 

WJtieli swallow whole, though the morsel 
it slip tkee times as thick us their own 
ha&p ' 

If Snakiwcatcrers. — ^The eecret of ren- 
dering doidle, and handling with impunity, 
the most venomous serpents, which has so 
long been in the jwssession of the inhabitants 


of Western India, is not unknown in China. 
It IS observed that the native snake-cat cherfl 
here rub their hands, previously to taking 
hold of the sn|ake, with an antidote composed 
of pounded herbs. The virtue of the prepara* 
tiou IS sucli, that they hold with the naked 
hand, and provoke fearlessly tlie deadly cohffla 
di capellb, or spectacle viper, a serjjeut which* 
next to the rattle-snake of North America, ia 
perhaps one of the most dangerous reptiles in 
existence. This serpent, in common with 
others of a similar nature, are nut unfre- 
queutly met with m Canton in the |)os8essioii 
of these men, who, for a^trilBing gratuity, ex- 
hibit them to the curious spectator. — C ak* 
ION Register. * 

Bites oi' Venomous Reptiles le 
Dr. Keconl, sen., discovered, during a loi^ 
residence m America, what he consider$ a 
sure mode of preventing mischief from euch 
bites. “ It IS sufficient,” he says, to pour 
a few diops of tincture of caatharides on tbe 
wound, to cause a redness and vesication; 
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The rattlesnake is bred in America, and in no part of the old world. Sbmo 

ar^as thick a man^$^ leg, 

CIV. scale which iiang's Jike^a 

penthouse over each eye 
The eye also is furnished witli a nietitatiri" membrane, tliat preserves it froin 
dust; and its scales are of a considerable degree of hardness. They are of an 
orange, tawny, and blackish colour on the back ; and of an ash-colour on the 
belly, inclining to lead. The male may be readily distinguished from the fe- 
male, by a black velvet spot on the head, and by the head being smaller and 
longer. But that which, besides their superior malignity, disfinguislies them 
from all other animals, is their rattle, an instrument lodged in their tail, by 
which they make such a loud rattling noise, wlien they move, that their ap- 
proach may readily be perceived, and the danger avoided. This rattle, which 
IS placed in the tail, somewhat resembles, when taken out of the body, the curb 
chain of a bridle: it is composed of several thin, hard, hollow bones, linked to 
each other, and rattling upon the slightest motion. It is supposed by some, that 
the snake acquires an additional bone every year ; and that, from hence, its age 
may be precisely known : however tins may be, certain it is, that the young 
snakes, of a year or two old, liave no rati U s at all ; \Ahile many old ones have 
been killed, that had from eleven to thirteen joints each. They shake and make 
a noise with these rattles with prodigious quickness when they are disturbed ; 
however, the peccary and the vulture are no way territied at tlu' sound, but 
hasten, at the signal, to stdze (he snake, as tlieir most favnurite prey. 

It is very different with almo.st every other animal. The certain death whicli 
ensues from this terrible creature's bile, makes a solitude wherever it is heard, 
fl moves along with the iiiosl majestic rapidity ; neither seeking to offend the 
larger animals, nor fearing their insults. If unprovoked, it never meddles with 
any thing but its natural prey ; but when accidentally trod upon, or pursued to 
be destroyed, it then makes a dreadful and desperate defence. It erects itself 
upon its tail, throws back the head, and inflicts its wound in a moment ; then 
parf.«, and inflicts a second wound: after which, we are told, by some, that it 
remains torpid and inactive, without even attempting to escape. 

The very instant the wound is inflicted, though small in itself, it appears more 
painful than the sting of a bee. This pain, which is so suddenly felt, far from 
abating, grows every moment more excruciating and dangerous : the limb 
swells ; the venom reaches the head, which is soon of a monstrous size; the eyes 
are red and fiery ; the heart beats quick, with frequent interruptions : the pain 
becomes insupportable, and some expire under it in five or six hours ; but others, 
who are of stronger constilutions, survive the agony for a few hours longer, 
only to sink under a general mortification, which ensues, and corrupts the whole 
body,^ ’ 

not only is the poison rendered harmless, hut proved a den of rattle-snakes. Warmwl by 
the stini^ of the reptiles are removed with the first fire on the hearth of the cabin, the 
the epidermis that the blister raises.^' — K k- terrible reptiles issued in numbers, and, of* 
vuB Mko, HB. course, in ra^v, by night, into the room where 

^ A Den of Hai'ii.r-snakes. — An emi- the whole family slept. As happens in those 
giant family inadvertently fixed their cabin cases, some slept on the floor, and some in 
oil the bhilviiig ilix'livity of a ledge, that beds. The reptiles spiead in every part of 
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Asa gentleman in Virginia \^a8 walking in Uie fields for Iiia amusement^ he 
accidentally trod upon a rattle-snake, that had been lurking in a ston^ place ; 
wbicn^ enraged by the pressure, reared up, bit his hand, and shook its rattle, 
llie gentleman readily perceived that he was in the most dreadful danger ; but 
unwilling to die unrevenged, he killed the snake* and carrying it home in his 
hand, threw it on the ground before his family, crying out, lam killed, and there 
is my murderer,! In such an extremity, the speediest remedies were the best. 
His arm, wliich was beginning to swell, was tied up near the shoulder, the 
wound was anointed witli oil, and every precaution taken to stop the infection. 
By the help of a very strong constitution he recovered ; but not without feeling 
the most various and dreadful symptoms for several weeks together. His arm, 
below the ligature, ap])eared of several colours, with a wnthing among the 
muscles, that, to his terrified imagination, appeared like tlie motions of the ani- 
mal that had wounded him. A lever ensued ; the loss of his hair, giddiness, 
drought, weakness, and nervous fnintings; till, by slow degrees, a very strong 
habit overpowered the latent malignity of the poison. 

Several remedies have been tried to alleviate this calamity. A decoction of 
the Virginian snake-root is considered as the most effectual ; and at the same 
time the head of the animal bruised and laid upon the part affected, is thought to 
assist the cure. Jn general, however, it is found to be fatal; and the Indians, 
sensible of this, take care to dip their arrows in the poison under the rattle- 
snake's fangs, when they desire to take a signal revenge of their enemies. 


the room, and mounted on every bed. Chd- 
dreii were stung in the arms of their parents, 
and in eacli other's arms. Iniagiimtion daies 
not dwell on the liorrors of such a scene. 
Most of the fannly were bitten to death ; and 
those M’ho escaped, finding the whole cahin 
occupied hy these horrid tenants, hissing, and 
shaking their lattles, fled from the boose by 
beating off tlie eovenng of the roof, and 
escaping in that direction. — Fi.iNa's Gkoo. 
ANU Hist, oi- the United States. 

* J)EATn Blf THE lilTE OF A RaTTJ.K- 
SNAKE — At the meeting of the AiMfleiiiy of 
Sciences of Fiance on the ihh of Apnl, 1^27, 
$kOme documents were presented by M. I)u- 
meref, connected with the death of Mr. Diake 
by the bite of a rattle-snake, forming pait ol 
a collection of reptiles which that person had 
exhibited at JLontlon, and had taken to Fiance 
fof the same pnrjiose. These documents weie 
transmitted to lh<^ Academy hy the Minister 
of the Interior; and seem to have excited 
fears in some of the members, lest, the cli- 
mate of France being favourable, some of these 
dangerous reptiles might escape and pro- 
pagate. 

Frum these documents it appears, that Mr. 
Dfake arrived at an inn in Rouen on the 8th 
of February, with three live rattle-snakes and 
Some young crocodiles, and that, notwith- 
standing his care to preserve them from coltl 
on the road, he saw with grief on his arrival 
tha,t the finest of tfie three was dead. Tlie 
dead animal was removed from the cage, and 
the cage itself, with the other two, were taken 
into the dining-room, and placed near the 
stove. Here Mr. Drake endeavoured to rouse 
them with a stick ; but. perceiving that one 
of the two gave no signs of animation, lie 


opened th(‘ cage, took the serpent by the head 
and tail, and approaching a window to ascer- 
tain hy handling if life was extinct, the ani- 
mal turned its head half round, and fixed one 
of its fangs in the posterior external part of 
the left hand. Mr. Drake shrieked, pro- 
nounced some words in Knglish, accouling to 
tlie repuit, and was replacing the serpent lu 
the cage, when it again hit him on the palm 
of the same hand. Mr. Drake now ran out 
uitii the court c.dling eagerly for a surgeon; 
..nd, not liiidlug water readily, rubbed his hand 
u[)on some ice, which be found at the door. 
Two minutes after, having procured a cord, 
he hi'nself made a ligature on the arm above 
the hand. Notwithstanding these precau- 
tions, his agitation from the tear of the cou- 
soipiences continued to increase till the arrival 
of Dr. Pihorel. The presence of this geiillie- 
man somewhat composed the feelings of Mr. 
Drake ; and he saw wltli eager joy the 
chaling-dish and irons arrive, with which tlie 
wounds were to be cauteriyed. This opera- 
tion was instantly performed, and the patient 
took internally half a glassful of olive oil. 
Drake seemed now to have resumed his traii- 
quillity. Hut in a few minutes more symp- 
toms made their appearance which rendert'd 
tlie case hopeless, and he died in eight houra 
and three cpiarters after the bites. 

The body was afterwards opened. The in- 
ternal oigai .s appearerl healthy ; the brain oud 
sjmial curd were unaltered. The membrane 
which covered these parts, however, was ob- 
served to have a reddish tinge. The veina 
presented no trace of inflammation ; and the 
only appearance of demogement in the sys- 
tem, consisted in the veins of the affected side 
having the blood curdled or clotted. 
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Thus much concerning this animal is agreed upon by every n^dumlist : ihere 
are other circumstances in its history, which are not so well ascertained, 
first, its motion, which some describe as the swiftest imaginable ; asserllOg 
that its Indian name of Ecacoalt, which signifies the wind serpent, implies its 
agility: others, on the contrary, assert that it is the slowest and the moat 
sluggish of all serpents ; and that it seldom moves from one place. In this 
opposition of opinions, there are others, who assert, that on even ground it 
moves but slowly ; but then, among rocks, that it goes at a great rate. If we 
may argue from analogy, the opinion of those who contend for its slow motion 
seems the most probable ; as the viper, which it so very much resembles, is re- 
markable among serpents for its inactivity. 

It is said also by some, that the rattle-snake has a power of charming its prey 
into its mouth ; and this is as strongly contradit ted by others. The iiihabitants 
of Pennsylvania are said to have opportunities of observing this strangefascinatiou 
every day. The snake is often seen basking at the foot of a tree, where birds 
and squirrels make their residence. There, coiled upon its tail, its jaws ex- 
tended, and its eyes shining like fire, the rattle snake levels its dreadful glare 
upon one of the little animals above, 'flie bird or the squirrel, whichever it 
may be, too plainly perceives the mischief rneditating against it, and hops from 
branch to branch, with a timorous, plaintive sound, wishing to avoid, yet in- 
capable of breaking through the fascination : thus it continues for some time 
its feeble efforts and complaints, but is still seen approaching lower and lower 
towards the bottom branches of the tiee, until, at last, as il overcome by the 
potency of its fears, it jumps down from the tree directly into the throat of its 
frightful destroy ei. 

In order to ascertain the truth of this story, a mouse was put into a large, iron 
cage, where a rattle-snake was kept, and the etfeid carefully observed. 'Pbe 
mouse remained motionless at one end of tlie cage ; while the snake, at the 
other, continued fixed, vvith its eyes glaring full on the little animal, and its jaws 
opened to their widest extent : the mouse for some time seemed eager to escape ; 
but every eftbrt only served to increase its terrors, and to draw it still nearer the 

In a curious memoir on the habits of the and torpid, which ho put in his knapsack 
rattle-snake, read lately by M. Audubon at along with some wild ducks which he luul 
the VVernonan Society, that gontleman men- shot. The motion and lieat of his body, to- 
tioned a circumstance winch tends to show gether with the additional heat afforded by a 
that the poisonous fangs of this reptile, t?ven sportsman’s fire at a meal in the woods, had, 
when withdrawn from the animal, retain their however, revived the animal ; and the motions 
virulence for years. A person had been bitten of his knajisack, observed from the outside, 
by a rattle-snake in the woods through a indicated life within. M. Audubon at first 
strong boot. He died without the cause of thought that some of his ducks, imperfectly 
his death being properly investigated. The killed, had found their aitiiatiim irksome, and 
hoots descended to his son, who, after putting were testifying their impatience ; but the re- 
them on, was taken stiddenly ill, and also collection of the rattle-snake flasliing at once 
died. The effects of this last were brought on his mind, he threw off' his hag, ducks, and 
to sale ; and a youngei brother fancying the reptile, altogether. The removal of the anU 
boots, or willing to preserve some memoiial nial ton colder temperature brought on again 
of his father and brother, was the purchaser. it.s torpidity. He carried the snake home ; 
He used them only once, when he also fell ill and the identical specimen, if we rightly un- 
and died. The medical men, whom such an derstood him, is now in the Museum of the 
occuiTence had led to investigate its cause, at Lyceum of Natural History of New York.-— 
last ripped up the fatal boot, and found, Buewster^s Journal* 
firmly fixed m the substance of the leather, 

the fang of the rattle-snake, which had thus Poison op Rattlk-snakks, — M. 
caused the death of three individuals. Rattle- seau ha.s ascertained, by experiments^^iKiado 
snakes, M. Audubon further observed, are with the fangs of a dead rattle-snake, that the 
often found coiled up and toiqiid when the venom of these animals preserves its injurious 
temperature is low ; and he himself once nar- qualities for a long time, even in our climates, 
rowly escaped hoin perhaps a serious accident, and at a very advanced part of the year. A 
in trusting to their continued torpidity. He pigeon wounded by them died ih a very short 
bad found an excellent specimen coiled up period. — B ul. Phil. 
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rtnemy; till, after several in effectual attempts to brealc the fi^sclnation, it was 
seen to rnn into the jaws of the rattle-snaLe, where it was instantly killecj.*'^ 

To this ionuidabie class iniglit be added the Asp, whose bite, however, is not 
attended with those drowsy symptoms which the ancients ascribed to it- The 
Jacuhis of Jsffnaica, also, 
is one of the swiftest of 
the serpent kind. The 
Haemorrhois, so called 
from the hsemorrhages 
which its bite is said to 
produce ; the Seps, whose 
wound is very venomous, 
and causes the part alfect- 
ed to corrupt in a very 
short time ; the Coral Ser- (The Kpvptiun Asp.) 

pent, which is red, and 

whose bite is said lo be fatal. But of all others, the Cobra di (Wapello, or Hooded 
Serpent, inflicts tlie most deadlv and incurable wounds. (H this formidable 
creature there are five or siv diH'erent kinds ; but they are all equally dangerous, 
and their bite followed by s})ee(ly and certain death. It is from three to eight 
feet long, wifli two large tangs hanging out of the upper jaw. It has a broad 
neck, and a mark of dark brown on tlie forehead: which, when viewed front- 



* On tub Faslin vtion oc Sr.Hrj-\Ts~ 
It appeals to mo, says l)i Ilaiwock, that 
property of serpents which has obtained the 
name of faBciuation, <lo(;s not extiusiveiy l)e- 
iong to any certain species, hut that it is in 
some ineasiive coimnori to all tlie serpent 
race; and that tbeie are a few of the mure 
subtle and cunning ones, who know how to 
improve by then natinal endowments, and to 
turn (hose poweis to advantage in their jire- 
datory pursuits. 

1 am decidedly of opinion, fiom tlie ob- 
seivations I have been aide to rnakg, as well 
as from the testimony of otheis, that there is 
ill reality no such property as fasciniition in 
ti6ri)eiits. It is not a (acuity ol eliarmtng or 
wf fascinating, m the usual acceptation of the 
term, which enables ceitam serpents to take 
birds; but, on the contia’v, their hideous 
form and gestures, which strikes the timid 
aniumls witli impressions of horror, stupify- 
ing them with terror, and depriving them of 
their projKw sensations, which lendeis them 
unlit for any exertion. 

How, indeed, is it possible that a form so 
.terrific and forbidding as that of the crotalus, 
should be possessed of a power to lender itself 
agreeable or inviting. It is, on the contrary, 
natural to suppose that it is the terrifying, 
not the charming, principle by which seipents 
of the most disgusting or hideous forms are 
most PUficessfiil in taking birds ; and this we 
find to be actually the case, for those serpents 
to which has been ascribed the power of fas- 
cinating, are among the most terrific of the 
trihe* 

, Tlie torpedo benumbs its prey with an 
electrical shock; but the serpent disables the 
more timid birds by the mere presentation of 


his horrible front. The one hurtful 6t de-* 
'(.active agent is commuincated by the 
lunch, or some conducting medium, as water, 
and acts with energy upon the muscular 
fibre ; the other finds its way by the organ of 
visum, and exerts its intluence iqtoii the sen- 
souum conrinine or brain, and thence para* 
lyzing (he wholu nervous and irmscuhir sys- 
tem. No wonder (hat the'-e small biids, .so 
feebly constituted, and tlie most sensible jier- 
fiap'. M' all animals to impressions of fear, 
diould tail insensibly into the devounng jaws 
of then terrific adversary. 

Thus the fascinating power attributed to 
serpents, if propeily viewed, falls entirely to 
the ground. It is not the timid little bird or 
rabbit alone which is thus oveicorne, but the 
huger animals aKu, and even man in some 
instances. An occuiience of this kind is re- 
lated oi a negio, belonging to Mr. *Johni 
Henley, who, iii the swamp of Pomeroon, fell 
in with a serpent of gieat magnitude, as the 
negroes asserted, and was so dieadiully terri- 
fied that he fainted away arid was picked up ■ 
for dead hv las eompatiion. The serpent wan 
said to be a oauiadi {6oa i>vytak\ and might 
have made an easy ])rey of the man, but was 
Oveigorged. They rarely, however, attack 
man, unless much provoked. 

Ju theOronoko, cats are said to be a mortal 
enemy to the unpeiit tribe ; that they kill tlu* 
crotalus, and even the coral snake, which m 
considered by the Spaniards to be very poi- 
sonous, the ugh, I believe, it is harmless ; 
and it is said are not unfrequently killed in a 
conflict wit a the foimer. 1 was told that, on 
some of the Lhiiios, where rattle-snakes 
abound, cat-j are frequently kept for this pur- 
pose by the inhabitants. — Jambsun’s Journ. 
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mse, looks like a pair of spectacles; but behind, like the head of a cat. The 
eyes are fierce, and full of fire ; the head is small, and the nose flat, though 
covered with very large scales, of a yellow ash-colour ; the skin is white, and the 
large tumour on the neck is flat, and covered with oldong, smooth scales. The 
bite of tins animal is said to be incurable, the patient dying ipl&bout an hour 
after the wound; the whole frame being dissolved into one putrid mass of 
corruption,'^ 


* Sna-kbs ov Dcmbraba. — S nakes are fre- 
quently met with in the woods betwixt the 
sea-coast and the rock Saba, chiefiy near the 
creeks and on the banks of the river. They 
are large, beautiful, and formidable. The 
rattle-snake seems partial to a tract of ground 
known by the name of Canal, No. 3 ; there 
the efl’ects of bis poison will be long remem- 
bered. 

The camoudi has been killed frorn thiity 
to forty feet long ; though not venomous, his 
size renders him destructive to the passing 
animals. The Spaniards in the Oroonoqiu* 
positively affirm that he grows to the length 
of seventy or eighty feet, and that he will 
destroy the strongest and largest bull. His 
name seems to confirm this: there he is 
called “ matatoro,” w'hicli literally means 
** hull killer.” Thus he may be ranked 
amongst the deadly snakes ; for it comes 
nearly to the same thing in the end, whether 
the victim dies by i)oison from the fangs 
which cornipt.s his blood and makes it stink 
horribly, or whether bis body be crushed to 
mummy, and swallowed by this hideous 
beast. 

I'he whijvsnake, of a beaiitjful changing 
peeii, and the coral, with alternate broad 
travel se tiars of black and red. glides from 
bush to bush, and may be handled with 
safety ; they are harmless little creatures. 

The ^labarri snake is speckled, of a dirty 
brown colour, and can scarcely be distinguish- 
ed from the ground or stump on which he is 
coiled up ; he gsows to the length of about 
eight/eet, and his bite often proves fatal in a 
few minutes. 

Unrivalled in his display of every lovely 
colour of the rainbow, and unmatched in the 
efieets of his deadly poison, the counacouchi 
glides undaunted on, .sole monarch of tfiese 
forests ; he is commonly known by the name 
of the bush-master. Both man and beast fly 
before him, and allow him to pursue an un- 
disputed path. He sometimes grows to the 
length of fcnirte'*n feet. 

A few small caimen, from two to twelve 


feet long, ma,y be observtid now and then 
in passing up and down the river; they 
just keep Iheir heads above water, and a 
stranger Avould not know them from a rotten 
stump. 

Snakes in these wilds are certainly an an- 
noyance, though, perhaps, more in imagina- 
tion than reality, for you must lecollect that 
the serpent is never the first to offend ; his 
poisonous fang was not given him for con- 
quest; he never inflicts a wound with it but 
to defend existence. Provided you walk cau- 
tiously, and do not absolutely touch him, you 
may pass m safety close by him. As he is 
often coiled up on the giound, and amongst 
the branches of the trees above you, a degree 
of circumspection is necessary, lost you un- 
warily disturb him. One morning I had been 
following a new fiq)ecie.s of parouquet, mid 
the day being rainy. 1 had taken an umbrella 
to keep the gun dry, and had left it under a 
tree ; whilst searching about for it I observed 
a young coulacanara, ten feet long, moving 
slowly onwards in a path where timber had 
formerly been dragged along ; 1 saw he was 
not thick enough to break my arm in case he 
got twisted lound it. Theri‘ was not a mo- 
ment to be lost. I laid hold of his tail with 
the left hand, one knee being on the ground ; 
with the right 1 took off' my hat, and held it 
as you would hold a shield for defence. The 
snake instantly turned and came on at me 
Willi Ins head about a yard from the ground, 
as if to ask me what business I had to take 
liberties with his tail. 1 let him come, hiss- 
ing and open-mouthed, within two feet of 
iny face, and then, With all the force I was 
masti'r of, I drove my fist, shielded by my 
hat, full in his jaws. He was stunned and 
confounded by the blow, and ere he could re- 
cover himself, I had seized his throat with 
both hands in such a position that he could ^ 
not bite me ; I then allowed him to coil him- 
self round my body, and marched off' with 
him as my lawful prize. He pressed me 
hard, but not alarmingly so.— WAtKKToN’s 
Wanubiunus. 
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CHAP. X. 

•i' 

‘SERPENTS WITHOUT VENOM. 


The class of serpents without poison, njay be distirig^iiished from those that arc 
venomous, by their wanting the fang teeth : their heads also are not so thick in 
proportion to their bodies ; and, in ge- 
neral, they taper oil' to the tail more 
gradually in a point. But notwithstand- 
ing their being destitute of venom, they 
do not cease to be formidable t some 
grow to a size by which they become 
the most powerful animals of the foiest ; 
and even the smallest and most harm- 
less of this slender tribe, lind protection 
from the similitude of their form. 

The fangs make the great distim lion among serpents ; and all this tribe are 
without them. Their teefli are short, numerous, and, m the smaller kinds, per 
fectly inoffensive : they lie in either jjiw, as in frogs and fishes, their points 
bending backwards, the better to secure tlieir prey. They want that artificial 
mechanism by which the poisonous tribe inllict such deadly wounds : they have 
no gland in (he bead for preparing venum ; no conduits fur conveying it to the 
tr< (li ; no receptacles there ; no hollow in the instniment that inflicts the wound. 
4'hi ir bite, when the teeth happen to be large enough to penetrate the skin, for 
*t> general they are too small for this purpose, is attended with no other symptoms 
than those of an ordinary puncture ; and many of this tribe, as if sensible ol their 
own impotence, cannot be provoked to bite, though never so rudely assaulted. 
They hiss, dart out their forky longues, erect themsidves on the tail, and call up 
all liieir terrors to intimidate their aggressors ; but seem to consider their tetili 
as unnecessary instruments of defence, and nei er attempt to use tlicm. 

From hence we may distinguish the unvenomons tribe into two kinds ; Arst, 
into those which are vScldom found of any considerable magnitude, and at 
never ofl'eiid animals larger or more powerful than themselves, but which iind 
their chief protection in flight, or in the doubtfulness of their form ; secondly, 
into such as grow to an enormous size, fear no enemy, but indiscriminately 
attftck all other animals and devour them. Of the first kind is the Common 
Black Snake, the Blind Worm, the Esciilapian Serpent, the Amphisbama, and 
several otlirrs. Of the second, the Liboya, the Boiguacii, the Depona, and 
the Boiquatrara. 

The Black Snake is the largest of English serpenta, sometimes exceeding 
four feet in length. I'he neck is slender; the middle of the body thick ; the 
back and sides covered with small scales; the belly with oblong, narrow, trans- 
verse plates : the colour of the back and sides are of a dusky brown ; the 
middle of the back marked with two rows of small black spots, running from 
the head to the tail ; the plates on the belly are dusky ; the scales on the sides 
are of a bluish white ; the teeth are small and serrated, lying on each side ol 
the Jaw in two rows. The whole speties is perfectly inoffensive ; taking shelter 
in dunghills, and among bu.shes in moist places; from whence they seldom 
remove, unless in the midst of the day, in suinmcT, when they are called out by 
the heat to bask themseive.s in the sun. If disturbed or attacked, they move 
away atnoiig the brambles with great swiftness , but it too closely pursued, they 
hiss and threaten, and thus render themselves formidable, though incapable of 
oliVnding.^ 

♦ Hauits ov TIIK Common Snake jn good season, both for vegetables and onimala, 
cAi^Tivrrv. This Ims hev\i n reinarltubly It hab been a singular time for adders, snakes, 
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Tl»e black snake preys upon frogs, insects, worms, mice, and >onng birds ; 
and, considering the smallness of the neck, it is amazing how large an animal it 
will swallow. The black snake of Virginia, which is larger Than ours, and 
generally grows to six feet long, takes a prey proportionable to its size jspar- 


and liEards : 1 never mvr so many as I have 
seen this jear in all my life. I have been try- 
ing, a great part of this summer, to domesti- 
cate a common snake, and make it familiar 
with me and my children ; but all to no pur- 
pose, notwithstanding 1 favoured it with my 
most particular attention. It was a most 
beautiful creature, only two feet seven inches 
long. I did not know how long it had been 
without food wlieii I caught it ; but I pre- 
sented it with frogs, toads, worms, beetles, 
spiders, mice, and every other delicacy of the 
season. I also tried to charm it wjtli imisic, 
and my cliildien stroked and caressed it j but 
all m vain : it would be no mure familiar with 
any of us than if we had been the greatest 
Ktrangurs to it, or even its greatest enemies. 
I kept it in an old barrel, out of doors, for the 
first three weeks: during that time, I can 
aver, it ate nothing ; but, after a very wet 
night, it seemed to suffer from the cold. I 
then put it into a glas.s vessel, and set it on 
the parlour clumney-piece, covering the vessel 
with a piece of silk gauze. 1 caught two live 
mice, and put them in to it ; but they would 
sooner have tbed of hunger than the snake 
would have eaten thorn ; they sat shivoring 
on its back, while it lay coded up as round as 
a ball of worsted. 1 gave the mice some 
boiled potatoes, which they ate : but the snake 
would eat neither the mice nor the potutoe.s. 
My children frequently took it out in their 
hands, to show it to their schoolfellows ; but 
iny wife, and some others, could not bear the 
sight of it. I one day took it in my liand, 
and ojiened its mouth with a penknife, to 
show a gentleman how different it was fiom 
that of the addei, which I had dead by me : 
its teeth being no more formidable or terrific 
than the teeth of a trout or eel j while the 
mouth of the adder had two fangs, like the 
claws of a cat, attached to the roof of the 
mouth, no way connected with its jaw-teeth. 
Whife examining the snake in this manner, 
it began to smell most horridly, and filled the 
room with an abominable odour ; 1 also felt, 
or thought 1 felt, a kind of prickly numbness 
in the hand I held it in, and did so for some 
weeks after wards. In struggling fur its 
liberty, it twisted itself round ray arm, and 
discharged its excrements on my coat-sleeve, 
which seemed nothing more than milk, or 
like the chalkings of a woodcock. It made 
its escape from me several times by boring a 
hole through the gauze ; I hofl lost it for 
some days at one time, when at length it was 
observed peeping out of a mouse-hole behind 
one of the cellar steps. Whether it had 
caught any beetles oi spiders in the cellar, I 


cannot say ; but it looked as fierce as a hkwk, 
and hissed and shook its tongue, as in open 
defiance, 1 could not think of hurting it by 
smoking it out with tobacco or brimstone ; 
but called it my fiery drag:)n which guarded 
my ale cellar. At length I caught it, coiled 
up on one of the steps. 1 put it again into 
an American flour-barrel ; but it happened 
not to be the same as he had been in, and 1 
observed a nail protruding through the staves 
about halfway up. This, I suppose, he had 
made use of to bel]> his escape ; lor he was 
misspig one morning about ten o’clock: I 
had seen him it nine o’clock ; so I thought 
he could not be far off. 1 looked about for 
him foi half an hour, when I gave up the 
hunt in despair. However, at one o’clock, as 
the men were ^ing from dinner, one of them 
observed the rogue hiding himself uiifler a 
stone, fifty yards from the house. “ Dang 
my buttons,” said he, “ if here is not master '.s 
snake" He came back and tokl my wife, 
who told him to go and kill it. It happened 
to be w(ti>hhi^-da\j : the washerwoman gave 
him a pailful of scalding soajisuds to throw 
on it ; but whether he was most afraid of me 
or of the snake is still a question : however, 
the washerwoman brought it home with the 
tongs, and dropped it into tlie dolly-tub. It 
daslied lound the tub with the velocity of 
lightning; my daughter, seeing its agony, 
snatched it out of the scalding liquid, but too 
late : it died in a few minutes. 1 was not at 
all angry with my wife : 1 had had my 
whim, and she had heis. I hail got all the 
knowledge 1 wanted to get ; I had learned 
that it was of no use for a human being, who 
requiies food three tunes a day, to domestfbate 
an animal which can live wee^ks and months 
without food : for, as the saying is, “ Hunger 
will tame any thing and without hunger 
you can tame nothing. 1 have also learned 
that thf? serpent, instead of being the emblem 
of wisdom, should have been an emblem of 
stupidity. 

llie stench omitted by the common snake, 
when molested, is superlatively noisome ; and 
is given off so powerfully and co'piously, that 
it infects the air around to a diameter of se- 
veral yards. This I witnessed on observing a 
bitch dog kill a rather large snake ; in which 
act two points besides the odour effused were 
notable. The coils of the snake formed, as it 
were, a circular wall ; and in the circular space 
between it, the snake sunk its head, as if for 
protection. The dog’s eflbils were to catch 
and crush the head ; and, shrivelUiig up her 
fleshy lips, “ which tdl the while ran froth,” 
she kept thrusting the points of her jaws into 
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trids^% chickens, and young ducks. It is gencijiHy I'ound in the neighbourhood 
of the hen-roost, and will devour the eggs even while the hen is sitting upon 
them : these it swallows whole ; and often, after it has done the mischief, will 
coil itself round in the nest. 

The whole of this tribe are oviparous, excluding eighty or a hundred eggs at a 
time, which are laid in dunghills or hot-beds ; the b(*at of which, aided by that 
of the sun, brings them to maturity. During winter they lie torpid, in banks of 
hedges, and under old trees. 

' The Blind Worm is another harmless reptile, with a formidable appearance. 
The usual length of this species is eleven inches. The eyes are red ; the head 
small ; the neck still more slender : from that part the l>ody grows suddenly, 
ahd continues of an equal bulk to the tail, which ends quite blunt; the colour of 
the back is sinereous, marked with very small lines, composed of minute black 
specks; the sides are of a reddish cast; the belly dusky; and marked like the 
back. The motion of this serpent is slow ; from wlindi, and from the smallness 
of the eyes, are derived its names; some calling it the Slow, and some the Blind 
Worm. Like all the rest of the kind in our climates, they lie torpid during 
winter; and are sometimes found, in vast numbers, twisted together. This 
animal, like the former, is perfectly innocent ; however, like the viper, it brings 
forth its young alive, (xcsncr tells ns, .that one of these being struck on the 
head when it was pregnant, it immedialcl> cast forth its young. 

But in the larger tribe of serpents, there is nothing hut danger to be appre- 
hended. lliis formidable class, though without venom, have something frightful 
in their colour, ijLS well as their size and form. They want that vivid hue with 
which the savages are so mucli pleased in the lesser kinds; they are all found of 
a dusky colojiir, w'ith laige teeth, which are more formidalile than dangerous. 

The lirst of this class, is the CJreat .liboya of Java and Brazil, which Legaut 
aftirms, he has seen fifty feet long. Nor is he singular in this report, as many 
of the missionaries alTirm the same ; and we have the concurrent testimony of 
histoiians as a further proof. The largest animal of this kind, which has been 
brought into Europe, ns but thirty-six feet long ; and it is jirobable, that much 
greater have been seen and destroyed, before they were thouglit worth sending 
80 far to satisfy European curiosity. The most usual length, however, of the 
jiboya, is about twenty feet, and the liiit kness in proportion. The teeth are 
small in proportion to the body: m>» are they used but when it seizes the 
smallest prey. It lies in wait for wild animals near tlie path, and when it throws 
itself upon them, it wraps them round so closely as to break all the bones ; then 
moistening the whole body over with its slaver, it makes it fit for deglutition, 
and swallow s it whole. 

The Boiguacii is supposed to be the next in nmpiitude, and has often been 
seen to swallow a goat whole. It is thickest in the middle of the body, and 
grows shorter and smaller towards the head and the tail : on the middle of the 
back, there is a chain of small black spots running along the length of it; and 
on each side, there are large, round, black spots, at some distance from each 
other, which are white in the centre : between these, near the belly, there are 
two rows of lesser black spots, which run parallel to the back. It has a double 
row of sharp teeth in each jaw, of a white colour, and shining like mother-of- 
pearl. The head is broad ; and over the eyes it is raised into two prominences • 
near the extremity of the tail there are two claws, resembling those of birds. 

^fhese serpents lie hid in thickets, from. whence they sally out unawares, and 
raising themselves upright on their tails, will attack both men and beasts. They 
make a loud hissing noise when exasperated; and sometimes winding up trees, 
will dart down upon travellers, and twist themselves so closely round their 
bodies, as to dispatch them in a very few nunutes. Condamine, howevei 

the circular pit aforesaid, and catching at and at the cc nquered snake. The do^ was a most 
fracturing the head. Dunng the [irogress of deteriniiied vermin- killer, and m rats, &c., 
these acts, she, every few seconds, snorted, quite an accomplished one ; but snakes did 
and shook off the froth, of which she seemed not often come in her way, — CooRKSPONDiiNT 
sedulously careful to free herself, and barked ov the Magazine of Natukal Htstukx. 
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affirmB, that their bite is not dangerous , for though the teeth are so large aa to 
inspire the beholder with terror, yet the wound they make is attended with no 
dangerous consequences whatever. Dellon affirms, that they generally haunt 
desert places ; and though they are sometimes seen near great towns, or on the 
banks of rivers, yet it is generally after some great inundation : he never saw 
any but what were dead ; and they appeared to him like the trunk of a great tree 
lyi^ on the ground. 

*^10 this class of large serpents we may refer the Dcpona, a native of Mexico, 
with a very large head and great jaws. 

Such are the most noted animals of 
the 8eri>eiit tribe : but to recount all, 
would be a vain, as well as a useless en- 
deavour. In those countries where they 
abound, their discriminations are so 
numerous, and their colours so various, 
that every thicket seems to produce a 
iiew' animal. The same serpent is often 
found to bring forthanimals of eight or 
ten diilerent colours : and the uaturalisi 
who attempts to arrange them by that 
mark, will find that lie has made dis- 
tinctions which are entirely disowned 
by Nature : however, a very consider- 
able number might be added toenlariL;e 
the catalogue ; but having supplied a 
general history, the mind tuius away 
from a subject where every object presents something formidable or loathsome 
to the imagination. Indeed, the whole tribe resemble each other so nearly, 
tliat the history of one nuiy almost serve for every other. They are all terrible 
to the imagination, all tViglilful to behold in tlieir fury, and have long been con- 
sidered as a race oi aniinals between whom and man there is a natural antipathy-* 
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HISTORY OF INSE(:TS^ 


CLIAP. I. 

OF INSECTS IN GENERAL * 


Having f^one through the upper ranks of nature, we ctcscend to that of ins?ects>a 
subject almost inexhaustible, from the number of its tribes and the variety of 
their appearance. Those w ho h^lve prolesserlly written on this subject seem to 
consider it as one of the greatest that can occupy the human mind, as the most 
pleasing in animated nature. “ After an attentive examination,’' says Swam- 
merdam, “ of the nature and anatomy of the smallest as well as the largest 
animals, 1 cannot help allowing the least an equal, or perhaps a superior, degree 
of dignity. If, while we dissect with care the larger animals, we are filled with 
wonder at the elegant disposition of their parts, to what an height is our astonish- 
ment raised, when we discover all these parts arranged in the least in the same 
regular manner! Notwithstanding the smallness of ants, nothing hinders our 
preferring them to the largest animals ; if we consider either their unw'earied 
diligence, their wonderful strength, or their inimitable propensity to labour. 
Their amazing love to their young is still more unparalleled among the larger 
classes. They not only daily carry them to such places as may afford them Ibod, 
but if by accident they arc killed, and (wen < ut into pieces, they, with the utmost 
tenderness, will carry taoin away piecemeal in their arms. Wno can show such 
an example among the larger annuals, which arc digniiied with the title of per- 
fect? who can find an instance in any other creature that can come in com- 
petition with this?”t 


• Insects. — Tlie term insect la often ap- 
plied not only to the grasshopper, the tiy, 
and the beetle, but *0 other smfill animals, 
such as slugs and wonns. If, however, one 
of the former be examined, its body will ap- 
pear iusected, being divided, as it were, into 
three principal pieces ; the head, the trunk, 
and the abdomen ; and it is only where such 
a division is more or less obviouS) that this 
name can properly be given. A recollection 
that the English word is probably a corruption 
or contraction of a Latin tenn, that signifies 

cut between,” will effectually guard against 
the mistake. — E d. 

f Instincts of Nature. — As Nature has 
endued physical bodies with peculiar pro^ 
perties, such as gravity, attraction, and the 
like, so has she bestowed others on animal 
bodies ; and, ii 1 may be allowed the expres- 
sion, incorporated the most essential maxims 
of her wisdom into living machines, just os 


an artist makes an automaton that perfuims 
certain human actions, but in other retpects 
can do no more than any other machine. The 
whble animal kingdom is full of instances of 
this sort. It is not out of respect, as every 
reader will easily believe, that a certain beetle 
described by naturalists, buries the dead 
moles and toads which it finds, but the in- 
stinct which teaches it to subsist upon those 
animals, and to deposit its eggs in them, im- 
pels it to this action. The pigeons which 
are trained to carry letters to distant places 
are not more sensible than other pigeons : 
nothing but the blind instinct to return to 
their young governs them in this proceeding. 
It is requisite that they should have left 
young at the place to which they are to fly j 
and lest they rfiotild take a fancy to stop by 
the way to drink or to wash themselvfes, their 
feet are dipped at their dejiarture in vinegar. 
The Soland geese in St, Kilda, steal, as 
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Such is the lungfua^e of a inau who by long stiuly became enamoured of his 
subject; but to those who judge less partially, it will be found that the insect 
tribe, for every reason, deserve but the last and lovAest rank in animated nature. 
As in mechanics the most complicated machines are required to perform the 
nicest operations, so in anatom} the noblest animals are most variously and 
wonderfully inade.^ Of all living beings, man offers the most wonderful variety 


Martin informs us, the grass out of one an- 
other’s nests, not tor the sake of stealing, but 
because they pick up grass wheiever they 
find it, to form a soft depository for their 
eggs : and as these gt^ese live together in 
flocks of many thousands, they find it every 
where in the iiesta of their companions. 
Highly ns Ulloa extols the almost human 
caution and intelligence manifebted by the 
mules in America in descending the lofty 
mountains, yet a closer examination will show 
that it is nothing but the fear of falling at 
the sight of the precijiices, which occasions 
all their caution, without any farther con- 
sideration. If at Lima they stand with their 
legs wide apart when they hear a subter- 
raneous rumbling, Ibis proves nothing more 
than an habitual mechanical action acquiied 
by frequent repetition , because when the 
earth shakes, they are obliged to assume a 
firmer position with their buidens, and they 
take the noise and the earthquake for one 
and the same thing, since the one mvaiuibly 
accompanies the other. Such is the real his- 
tory of the sup])osed intelligence and cunning 
of animals. Nature must have; Iciiowu how 
far it was necessary' for the skill which she 
conferred on animal bodies to extend, in 
ortler to the attainment of the puiposes of 
self-preservation, self-defence, and tlie pro- 
pagation of their kind. So much is ceitain, 
that all these instincts have their appointed 
limits, beyond which no animal can go ; and 
hence it is, that the animals, so long as they 
follow their instincts, perform actions of ap- 
parently astonishing intelligence, but in other 
respects are so stupid as nut to manifest the 
slightest trace of cunning in their operations. 
A hen, whose providence and perseverance 
we admire, when she lays her eggs in some 
sequestered spot, where she sits on and turns 
them, and almost sacrifices herself in her at- 
tention to them, bestows the same pains on 
a lump of chalk which is put under her. 
She leads her chickens about that they may 
learn to scratch up the ground and to seek 
wonns and insects. At the same time she 
will tread upon one of them, and affrighted 
at the cries which the pain extorts from it, 
she clucks to warn and to soothe it ; but yet 
she has not the sense to raise her foot and to 
set it at liberty. A lobster will, with incon^' 
ceivable dextenty, snap off his leg when one 
of his fellows seises it with his daw : but if 
you put one of his legs between his own 
claw, he will not have the sense to open his 
claw and to remove his leg, but breaks it off, 


ns if there was no other method of releasing 
hiinsell. The ostrich hatches her eggs, as it 
would appear, for the purpose of having 
young otjluches ; she ncvertlieless quits lliem 
foi every trifie, and leaves them to perish ; 
nay, she will even break most of tht;m her. 
belt, for the purpose of feeding with them the 
young ones which she already has,— Tins bu d 
has, moieover, the silly iiistiuct to swallow 
eveiy thing that comes in its way, without 
discriminating, like other animals, whether 
it IS lull t fill to it or not. An ostrich sival- 
lowed, in Shaw’s presence, several leaden 
bullets hot fiom the iiumld. It will greedily 
devour own excrements and those of other 
birds, and of course manifests not the least 
choice m obejing the instinct of appetite. 
The ciocodile would nuilUply with dangerous 
rapidity, wCre it not so stupid as to devour its 
own young, according to the testimony of 
Ulloa. Thus, too, the male tiger destroys its 
own sj>ccie8 in its young ; and it is observed 
ol one of the bug iamily, that the Ibiuale ii» 
obliged to use tlie gieatest piecautuni to de- 
fend her eggs and her young fiom the male. 
The ascent and descent of laiks are the re- 
Kult of an instinct uniilaiiied lu those buds, 
which they follow ivithout an} consideration ; 
for they do the very same over the sea as upon 
land, and hence fiequently perish in tlie 
water. A Ihuusand olhor examples of thia 
kind might be adduced. They prove that 
these actions, which seem to manifest so 
much intelligence, are but the actions of a 
machine, adapted to certain particular pur- 
pobcb, and that to those purposes alone this ap- 
paient intelligence extends — New Monthly 
Mauaxine. 

Insect History Fascinating to 
Youth. — If the bias of opening ciuiosity be 
properly directed, theie is not any branch of 
natural history so fascinating to youth as the 
study of insects. It is, indeed, a common 
practice in many families, to teach children, 
from the earliest infancy, to treat the greater 
number of insects as if they were venomous 
and dangerous, and, of course, meriting to be 
destroyed, or, at least, avoided with norror. 
Associations are by this means linked with 
the very appeaiance of insects, which become 
gradually more inveterate with advancing 
years ; provided, as most frequently happenfi 
the same system be pvsisted in, of avoiding 
or destroying almost every insect whic^ is un- 
lucky enough to attract observation. How 
much rational amusement and innocent plea- 
sure is thus thoughtlessly lost; and how 
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in lus internal cojilorniation ; qtjadrupeds come next ; and other animals follow 
in proportion to their powors or their exceHeiK*e«. lofiects seem of all others 
the most imperlectly formed : from their minuteness, the clissertinpr knife ran go 
but a short way in the investigation; but one thing argues an evident imper- 
fection, which is, tliat many of them can live a long time, though deprived of 
those Organs which are necessary to life in the higher ranks of nature. Many 
of them are furnished with lungs and a heart like nobler animals ; yet the cater- 
pillar continues to live, though its heart and lungs, which is often the case, are 
entirely eaten away. 

If insects be considered as bearing a relation to man, and as assisting him in 
the pleasures or necessities of life, they will, even in this respect, sink in the 
(omparison with the larger tribes of nature. It is true, that the bee, the silk- 
worm, the cochineal fly, and the cantharides, render him signal services ; but 
how many otliers of this class are either noxious, or totally unserviceable tohirii.'^ 

Their amazing number is also an argument of tlieir imperfection. It is a rule 
that obtains through all nature, that the nobler animals arc slowly produced, and 
that nature acts vviih a kind of dignified economy ; but the meaner births are 
lavished in profusion, and thousands are brought forth merely to supply the 
necessities of the more favourite objects of creation. Of all other productions 
in nature, insects are the most nnmerons-t 

many disagroeal)le fevliugs are thus created, bo seat to a relative in the country, where she 
in Ihe most absuid m.uiner ! ‘‘ Jn older to was not long in having taiefully instilled into 

show,'’ says a writer in the of Nu- her mind all the usual antipathies against 

tural fliston/, 'Mliat the study, or (if the ‘ every tlung that creepeth on the earth and 
woid he disliked ) the observation ol’ inserts is though she afttiwaids returned to her paternal 
jieeuharly iaseiinituig to cliilduHi, evrn in home, no persuasion nor remonstrance could 
their early nit'ancy, wo may irt'er \o what wc ever again persuade her to touch a common 
have seen in tlie family ol‘ a fiiond, wlio is beetle, much less a stajdiyhmis, with its tail 
Iiartial to this, as well as to all the tlepait- turned up in a threatening attitude, and its 
rnents of natural history. Our friend’s ehil- fonmdable jaws leady extended for attack or 
dren, a boy and a girl, were taught, from the drieiice.” We do not wish that children 
moment they could distinguish insects, to shouhl be encouraged to expose themselves to 
treat them as objects ol interest and callosity, danger, in their encounteis Avith insects. They 
and not to be aiiaid even of those which should be taught to avoid those few which are 
wore the mo>t reimlsive appeauinci.. The re.iHy noxious — to admire all — to injure noiio. 
httle girl, for exanijile, when just beginiiiUf. — Jj'.'-ia'J’ Amchitkctuuk, 
to WiilK alone, eiiconiitt ied one day a laige ’* ANKfuoi'B — The study of insects may« 
sta])hylinus {Gorrtns olms Sti'phens ; vulgo, or may not, be of unjuntance ; but a httle in- 
ific deinl's concA-Z/o/v./ ), wliuh .she fearlessly cideat deserves to be recorded from the con- 
seized, and did not quit her hold, though the sequonces which resulted from a devotion to 
insect grasjied one of In-r fingeis m his for- this study. -- QuartreniOie. d’lsjouval was a 
imdable jaws. The mother, wiio wa.s by, state prisoner in Holland in the latter part of 
knew enough of the )':.-.ect to be rather 1794, when the Trench army midei Pitheg^u 
alarmed for the consequences, tlioogli she invaded that country. He found meaiiti to 
prudently concealed her feelings fium the cairy on a eoires[iondcnce with the French 
child. She did well ; lor the insect was not general, and, having carefully watched tile 
strong enough to break the skin, and ilie ojierations of his spiders, he wrote, to Pichegru 
child took no notice of its attempts to bite her that he was here ; and from his observation* 
finger. A whole senes of disagreeable asso- upon the spiders, that a severe winter was nt 
ciations with this fonmdable- looking family hand, which would, of course, faci^tate the 
of iiiKects was thus averted, the very mo- operations of the invading army. The French 
ment when a difierent mode of acting on the geneial, who had aheady thought of retreating, 
part of the mother would have produced the acted upon this hint, and in a few days after 
contrary eflbct. For more than two years took possession of tVie whole country, which 
aftw this occurrence, the httle girl and her would have been luaccessilde to him had it 
brother assisted in adding numerous sped- not been tor the ice, winch was sooti auSi 
mens to their father’s collection, without the ciently strong to allow the French army to 
parents ever having had cause, from any acci- cross the iivers. — Fu. 

dent, to repent of their employing themselves f ok Insects.— It has been objected 

in this manner. The sequel of the little girl’s to the study of insects, as well as to that of 
history Htrikingiy ilhistmti s the position for Natuial History m general, that it tends to 
which we contend. The child happened to withdraw the iniud from subject* of higher 
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In this class of animals there are numerous distinctums, and a |?eiieral descrip- 
tion will by no means serve for all. Almost every species has its own distinct 
history ; and exhibits manners, appetites, and modes of propagation, peculiarly 
its own.^ In the larger ranks of existence, two animals that nearly resemble 
each other in form will be found to have a similar history ; but here insects 
almost entirely alike will be often found perfectly dissimilar, as well in their 
manner of bringing forth and subsisting, as in the changes which they undergo 
djinng their short lives. Thus, as this class is prolific beyond computation, so 
are its varieties multiplied beyond the power of description. f 


moment; that it cramps and narrows the 
range of thought ; and that it destroys, or at 
least weakens, the finer creations of the fancy. 
Now, we sliould allow this ohjectiou in its 
fullest extent, and even he disposed to carry 
it further than is usually done, if the collect- 
ing of specimens only, or, as the French ex- 
pressively call them, chips {echantitlons'), he 
called a study. But the mere collector is not, 
and cannot lie, justly considered as a natural- 
ist ; and, taking the term naturalist in its en- 
larged sense, we can adduce some distin- 
guished instances in opposition to the objec- 
tion. Rousseaif, for example, was jiassionately 
fond of the Lmnaean botany, even to the driest 
minutiae of its technicalities ; and yet it does 
not appear to have cramped his mind, or im- 
poverished his imagination. If Rou''Seau, 
however, be objected to as an eccentric being, 
from whose pursuits uo fair inference can be 
drawn, we give the illustrious example of 
Charles James Fox, and may odd the names 
of oiir distinguished jiocts, Goldsmith, Thom- 
son, Gray, and Danvin, who were all enthu- 
siastic naturalists. We wish particularly to 
insist upon the example of Gray, because he 
was very partial to the stud) of insects. It 
may be new to many of our readeia, who 
are familiar with tl^ Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, to be told that its author was at 
the pains to turn the characteristics of the 
Linnssan orders of insects into Latin hex- 
ameters, the manuscript of which is still 
preserved in his interleaved copy of the 
“ Systeraa Naturee.” Further, to use the 
somewhat exaggerated words of Kirby and 
Spence, whose work on Entomology is one of 
the most instructive and pleasing books on 
the science, Aiistotle among the Greeks, 
and Pliny the Elder among the Romans, may 
be denominated the fathers of Natural His- 
toiy, as*iwell as the gieatest philosopheis ot 
thiMf day ; yet both these made insects a 
principal object of their attention: and in 
mote recent times, if we look abroad, what 
names ^^reater than those of Redi, Malpighi, 
Vallbmeri, Swammerdam, Leeuwenhoek, 
Kiaumur, Linn®iis, De Geer, Bonnet, and 
the Hubers ? and at home, what philosophers 
have done more hopour to their country and 
to human nature than Ray, Willoughby, Lis- 
ter, and perham ? Yet dl these made the 
study of insects one of their most favourite 
puiMiits.” — Inskct Abchitt-ctuiie. 


* On the Sexual Instinct op Insects* 
— It has been asserted, that the circuitous 
flight of the butterfly tribe arises from one 
sex pursuing through the air the track of the 
othei ; and that, if aii unimpregnated female 
of the Phaloina rjuercus (egger moth) be 
carried in a gauze cage into the haunts of 
that species, numbers of the males will be at- 
tracted, so as to be easily captured. I have 
never had an opportunity of verifying this 
fact; but, from a circumstance whicli oc- 
curred to me during the past year, 1 have no 
doubt of its correctness. 

I was engaged in rearing Icpidopterous in- 
sects from the hin'.T, and had a great variety 
of the pup® of (hflerent species. One even 
iiig, I found a female Sphinx oCfJUita just 
emerged, which, in lifting from the floor, 
ran up my arm and round the collar of iny 
coat; two hours alter, on returning to my 
study from shutting some glass frames m the 
garden, a very fine male of the saipe species 
was fluttering on my shoulder, wliere the 
female had previously crawled. But a still 
more curious fact, which must appear almost 
incredible, remains to be stated. Two females 
of the »iihinx populi were evolved. The next 
day I found three males in the room. As no 
one had entered it m the interval, nor was 
there ajiparently any mode by which they 
could gam access, 1 was somewhat puzzled 
to account for their appearance. The same 
evening, however, the moile of entrance was 
made aiiparent, by two more males, of the 
same species, coming down the chimney; 
one of which fell into nvase standing on the 
fire-place, where I captured it befoie it could 
extricate itself. Afterwards, upon occasion 
of the evolution from the pupa state of fe* 
maies of the Phalcena bucephala and Pha~ 
Urna salictSy the windows of my study were 
completely besieged by males of the same 
sjiecies, wtiich. upon throwing open the win- 
dows, eagerly rushed in.-— Courkspondbnt 
OF Brande's Journal. 

t Fecundity of the Animal Kingdom ; 
PARTICULARLY Insbcts. — A single plant- 
louse {Aphis) may he the living progenitor 
of 6,904,900,000 descendants, and the queen 
of the warrior white ants ( Termes hellicosusy 
Smeathm.), produces 31,536,000 eggs in one 
year. 

We may illustrate this subject by an ex- 
tract exemplifying the proportionate fecundity 
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'Swatnrmerdam, Reaumer, a«d Linnseua, liave each atUm»|>ted to abridge tlie 
ta^jk of description, by throwing a ninnber of similar animals into distinct 
classes, and thus making one general history stand for all. I will avail myself 
ot their labours; and uniting their general distinctions, throw the whole class of 
insects into lour separate distributions, giving under each the history of every 
species that seems to me considerable enough to deserve our notice. 

In our cursory inspection of tlie insect tnbe, the first animals that offer them- 
selves are those which want wings, that appear crawling about on every plant, 
and on every spot of earth we regard with any degree of attention. Of these, 
some never obtain wings at any period of their existence, but are destined to 
creep on the vegetable, or the spot of earth where they are stationed, for their 
whole lives. ()n the contrary, others are only candidates for a more happy 
situation ; and only wait their growing wings, when they may be said to arrive 
at their state of full perfection. 

'Hiose that never have wings, but creep about till they die, may be considered 
as constituting thej^i A/ class of insects. 

The second order of insects consists of supli as have wings ; but which, when 
produced from the egg, have those wings cased up in such a mariner as not to 
appear. 

The third order of insects is of the inotli and butterfly kind. These all 
have four wings, each covered with a mealy substance of various colours, 
which, when handled, comes off upon the lingers ; and, if examined by the 
microscope, will appear like scales, with which die wing is nicely embroidered 
all over. 

The fourtli order is of those winged rnsi cts which come from a worm instead 


of the animal kingdom in genoial “Com- 
]iiir«d with the lest of animated nature,'’ 
says Dal}cU, “ infusion anirnalcuU an; surely 
the most nurneious: next uie woiins, insects, 
or fishes ; ainpliibm and seipents, birds, ipiad- 
rujieds ; and last is man. The human female 
[iroduces only one at a time, llial after a ctui- 
fciderabUi interval from birth, and big tew 
during her whole existence. Many quad- 
rupeds are svdiject to smidar laws ; some aw 
moie fertile, and tiieii fecundity is little, if at 
all, inferior to that of ceitaia birds, fur they 
will pro<iUce ten or twenty at once. Seveial 
tiirds will breed frequently in a year, and have 
rnor© than a single egg at a tune. How pro- 
digious is the dift'eience, on descending to 
fishes, amphibia, reptiles, insects, and woims ! 
Yet among them tlie numbers cannot be 
more diflinent. Accoiding to natuialists, a 
scorpion will pioduee slxty-tive young ; a 
common tty will Uy 144 eggs ; a leech, 150; 
and a sjmler, 170. I have seen a hydrachna 
punluce 600 eggs, and a female moth 1,100. 
A tortoise, it is said, will lay 1,000 eggs, and 
a frog 1,1-00. A gall insect has laid 5,000 
eggs; a slfrimi) t>,000 ; and 10,000 have heen 
i'uuud ill the ovary, or what is supposed to be 
that paitj of an ascarules. One natuiahht 
found above 12,000 eggs in a lobster, and an- 
other above 2 1 ,000 An insect very similar 
to an aut ?) has produced 80,000 in 

a singlii day; and Leeuwenhoeck seems to 
compute four inillions in a crut». Many 
tiflies, and, those which m some coimtiies 
seldom occur, produce iuciedrble numhers of 


eggs. Above 30,000 have been counted in a 
herring; 38,000 in a smelt; 1,000,000 in a 
sole; 1,130,000 m a roach; 3,000,000 in a 
species of stiugeon ; 342,000 m a carp ; 
3^3,000 in a tencli ; .‘)4t>,000 in a mackeiet; 
002,000 ill a perch*; ami 1,357,000 ui a 
flounder. But of all tislies hitherto discovered, 
the cot] seems tlie most fertile. One natn- 
x.uist computes that it produces more than 
.*>,686,000 eggs; another 9,000,000; and a 
thiul 9,444,000, Here, tlieii, are eleven 
fl.sh«R, whicli, probably, in the course of one 
heuson, will priMluce al'ove tlnrteen uiiHioiis 
of eggs; which is a number so astonishing 
and immense, that, without demonstration, 
we could uevi ‘1 believe it true.” 

The fecundity of insects is no less remark- 
able than that of fishes. In some instances, 
particularly in those already mentioned, the 
numberH ]noduced from the eggs of a siugUt 
female, far exceed the progeny of any otlier 
class of animals. It is this extraordinary 
fecundity which, under favourable circum * 
stances, produces countlissa swarms of insects 
that give oiigm to the opinion of their being 
spontaneously generated by putrefaction, or 
brought in some mysterious way by blighlnig 
winds. Ttie numerous accidents, howevei, 
to which insects are exposed from the depo- 
sition of the egg till their final transforma- 
tion, tend 0 keep their iiiimbeiv fiom be- 
coming excessive, or to reduce them when 
they aie at any time more than commonly 
numerous. — iNsncT TuANsxj'oiiM-v'uonsi. 
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of a caterpillar, and yet go through changes similar to those winch moths and 
buttei'fliea are seen to undergo. In this class we may place the numerous tribes 
of gnats, beetles, bees, and flies. 

Having thus given a general distribution of insects, I will proceed to de^ribe 
each class in the order 1 have mentioned them ; beginning with insects without 
wings, as they more nearly resemble the higher ranks of nature, as well in their 
habits as their conformation.^ 

* Introduction to the Study oe In- the wondfis of this part of the animal king- 
SECTS, — To assist 4he reader in estimating dom, it may he useful to insert here a Iwief 
description of the changes which in- 
»ects undergo, with correct illustrations, 
which will prevent much misconception 
and confusion in what follows. 

Koos ov Insec'is — It was of old be- 
lieved that insects were produced spon- 
taneously by putrefying substances ; and 
Virgil gives the details of a process for 
ci'eafing a swarm of bees out of tlie 
caicitas of a bull; but Redi, a celebrated 
Italian naturalist, proved by rigid ex- 
periments that they are always, in such 
cases, hatched fioin eggif previously lai<l 
Most insects, indeed, lay eggs, though 
some few are viviparous, and some, like 
serpents, propagate both ways, The 
eggs of insects are very various in form, 
ami seldom shaped like those of buds. 

We have figured those of several species, ( of lusectB.) 

as they appear undei the microscope, 

Lakv,« ov Insects. — When 
an insect fiist issues from the 
i^gg, it is called by natluallst^ 
iarvdf and, populaily, a calei- 
pillar, a grub, or a maggot. The 
distinction, in popular language, 
seems to be, tliat caferpiliars are 
produced from ihe eggs of moths 
or butterflies ; grt/bs, from the 
eggs of beetles, bees, wasps, &c. ; 
and maggots (which are vvitliout 
feet) from* blow-flies, house-flirs, 
cheese-flies, &c., though this is 
luit very rigidly adhered to in 
common jiarlance. Maggots are 
also Bometimes called worms y as 
in the instance of tlie meal-worm; 
but the common earth-woim is 
not a larva, nor is it b) moileru (l.anae. Ucc.) 

naturalists lankcd among insects. 

Larvae aie remaikably small at first, but themsidves from injury, and in preparing for 
grow rapidly. The full-grown cateipillar of then change by the construction of secure 
tlie goat -moth {(^ossus lignipe>*da) is thus abodes, they manifest gi'eat ingenuity and 
seventy - two thousand times heavier tlian mechanical skill. The figures eiteiiiplity 
when it issues fiom the egg ; and the maggot various forms of insects in this stage of tfieir 
of the blow-fly is, in twenty-four hours, one existence. " ’ 

hundred and fifty-five times heavier than at Pupjk of Inspcts. — W hen larv® ar^ full 
its birth. Some larv® have feet, othets are grown, they cast their skins for the Ust time, 
without : none have wings, They cannot undergo a complete change of form, and, 
propagate. They feed voraciously on coarse with a few exceptions, cease to eat, .and re- 
substauces; and as they Increase in size, mam nearly motionless. When tui insect, 
winch they do wry rapidly, they cast their alter this change, does not lose its WgS, or 
likins lluee or four times. In defending continues to eat and move, it is popularly 
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INSECTS WITHOUT WINGS. 


Every moment '« observation furnishes us with instances of insects wititout 
wind's; but the difllplty is to distinguish those whuh are condemned coutinU' 
ally bj lead reptile lives, from such as only wait the liappy moment of trans- 
mutation. For this, nothing l)ut a long and intimate acquaintance wdl sullice ; 
but, in general, all animals resembling the flea, the lonse’ the spider, the bug, 
the wood louse, the water-louse, and the scorpion, never ai qnire wings, but arc 
produced from the egg in that form which they never change afterwards. 

If we consider this class as distinct from others, we shall find them in general 
longer lived than the rest, and often continuing their term beyond one season, 
which is the ordinary period of an insect's existence. 

They come to perfection in tlic egg, as was said before ; and it sometimes 
happens, that when the animal is interrupted in performing the oilices of exclu- 
sion, the young ones burst the shell within the parent's body, and are thus 


called a Kyiuph ; and when the inner 
skill of the l.nva is convioted nito a 
meinbriinous <n leutheiy cuvvnng. which 
wraps the insect closely \ip like a 
mummy, it is teimcd pKjHt, fiom its 
lesemblance to an infant in swailtlling 
bauds. From the pupa* of many of 
tlie luitterflies ai>j)cunng gilt as if with 
gold, the Greek', called the,m f'/ny/- 
iialideSj and the Komans Jitnx'lia'j and 
lienee naturalists freipiently call a pupa, 
chrymlnif even when it is not gilt. We 
shall see, as we procet'd, the curious 
contrivances lesoited to for protecting 
insects in this helpless state. 

Pkkkect Insects.-- After a certain 
time, the insect which 1ms remained m 
its pupa-case, like a mass of jelly with- 
out sllajie, IS gradually preparing for 
its final change, when it takes the iorm 
of a perfect insect. This stale was 
called by Lmnaius, because the 

insect, having thrown off its mask, be- 
Combe a perfect i/na^r of its ais^cies. 
()f some, this last poition of their ex- 
istence is very short, others live through 
a year, and some exist for longer peiiods. 
They feed lightly, and never increase m 
si ate. The chief object of all is to per- 
petuate their species, after which the 
greater number quickly die. It is in 
this state that tliey exercise those re- 
markable instincts for the preservation 
of their race, which are exhibited in 
their preparations for the shelter of their 
eggfS, and the nourishment of their 
latvas. " The foregoing are examples of 
itisecta in the mago, or \ierfect state. — 
Imskct Akcuitectukk. 
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brought forth This not iinfrequently happens with tlie wood-louse, and 

others of the*» kind, which are sometimes seen producing eggs, and Sometirnei* 
young ones perfectly formed. 

'rhough these creatures are perfect from tlie beginning, yet they arc often, 
during their existence, seen to change their skin : this is a faculty which they 
possess in common with manv of the higher ranks of animals, and which 
answers the same purposes. However tender their skins may seem to our feel, 
yet, if compared to the animal's strength and sir/', they will he found to resemble 
a coat of mail, or, to talk more closely, the shell of a lobster. By this skin 
the.se animals are defended from accidental injuries, and particularly from the 
attacks of each otlier. Within this they continue to grow, till their bodies be- 
come so large as to be imprisoned in their own covering, and then the shell 
bursts, but is quickly replaced by a new one. 

Lastly, these animals arc endued with a degree of strength for their size, that 
at first might exceed credibility. — Had man an equal degree of strength, bulk 
for bulk, wilb a louse or flea, the history ot Samson would be no longer miracu- 
lous. — A flea will diciw a chain a luimlrcd times heavier than itself; and to com- 
pensate for this force, will eat ten tunes its own size of provision in a single day. 


(!HAP. IlL 

THE SPIDER AND ITS VARIETIES 


The animal (hat deserves our fust no 
h|>ider, whose manners are ol all 
others the most subtle, and whose 
instincts are most various. 

In this country, where all the in- 
sect tni.es are kept under by human 
assiduity, the sjiiders are but small 
and Imrmless. We are acquainted 
with few but the house-spider, which 
weaves its web in neglected rooms ; 
the garden-spider, that spreads its 
toils from tree to tree, and rests in 
the centre; the wandering -spider, 
that has wo abode like the rest; and 
the field-spider, that is sornetimes 
seen mounting, web and all, into the 
clouds. '^Hiese are the chief of our 
ntitive spiders; which, though re- 
pined venomous, are entirely inof- 
fensive. But they form a much more 
tumble tribe in Africa and America. 
In those regions, where all the insect 
species acquire their greatest growth, 
where the butterfly is seen to expand 
a wing as broad as our sparrow, and 
the ant to build a habitation us tall as 
a man, it is not tu be wondered at tl 


re in thi.s principal order of insects, is the 



(The Gaiden Bpidwi ) ^ 

the spiders are seen bearing a propor 


** Mace IissiciK Hatcheh Fhist.— Na* of iiutccts invariubly apiwat eiirlief thaw the 
tiualiijts have ub.'jinvt'c* that the m«ie bruodn temSle hrootlft. Fi'ulehi*or lieiinie uo'iets, 
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tionable magnitiule. In fact, the bottom of the Martinico spider’s body is as 
larffe as a hen’s egff, and covered all over with hair. Its web is strong, and its 
bite danfjeroiis. It isbappy for u**, however, that xvc are plac ed at a distance 
from these formidable creatures, and that we can examine their history without 
feelitijf their resentment. 

Every spider has two divisions in its body. The fore part, confaininff the 
head and breast, is separated from the hinder part, or belly, by a very slender 
thread, throuj^li which, however, there is cornmiinir^ition from one part to the 
other. The fore part is covered w^ith a hard shell, as well as the legs, which 
adhere to the breast. The hinder part is clothed with a supple skin, beset all 
over with hair. They have several eyes all round the head, brilliant and acute ; 
these are scvmetiines eight in number, someliiries but six ; two behind, two 
before, and the rest on each side. Like all other insects, their eyes are im- 
umvahle ; and they want eyelids; but this oroan is fortified with a transparent, 
horny substance, which at once secures and assists their \ision. As the animal 
procures its subsistence by the most watchful attention, so large a number of 
eyes was necessary to give it tlie earliest inforuKition of the capture of its prey. 
I^'hey have two jiiiicers on the fore part of the head, rough, with strong points, 
toothed like a saw, and tercuiuatmg in claws like those ot a cat. A little below 
the point of flic claw there is a small hole, through whit h the animal emits a 
poison, which, though liarnilcss to us, is sulhciently capable of instantly de- 
stroying its pn-y. riiis is the most powerful weapon they have against their 
enemies ; they can open or e xtend these [lincers as occasion may require ; and 
when they are undisturbed, they siilTrr theun to lie one upon the other, never 
opening them hut w hen there is a necessity for their exertion. They have all 
eight legs, jointed like (hose of lobsters, and similar also in another respect ; 
for jT a leg be torn awav, or a joint rut oif, a new one will quickly grow in its 
place, and tiie animal will find itself fitted for combat as before. At the end of 
each leg tliere are three, crooked, movable claws; namel>, a small one, placed 
higher up, like a cock’s spur, by tlie assistance of which it adheres to the 
threads of it.s web. Tliere are two others larger, which meet together like a 
lobster's claw, by which they can catch hold of the smallest depressions^ 
walking up or down llie very polislied siiriaces, on which they can tind ine« 
qualities that are imperceptible to our grosser sight. 

The spider, though thus formidably equipped, would seldom prove successful 
in the capture, were it not equally furni'^lnul with other instruments to assist its 
depredations. As it liv<‘s wholly upon (lies, and is without wdngs to pursue 
them, it is obvious they must for ever escape so impotent an adversary ; l)ut the 
spider is a most experienced hunter, and spreads its nets to catch those animals 
if is unable to pursue. Tiie spider^s web is generally laid in tliose places where 
flies are most apt to come and shelter; in the corners of rooms, round the edges 
of window'8, and in the open air among the brain hei» of trees. There the little 
animal remains for days, nay weeks together, lu patient expectation, seldoiu 
changing its situation, though never so unsuccessful. 

For the pnr[)oses of making this web, nature has supplied this animal with a 
hirge qiiaritity of glutinous matter within its body, and live dngs^ or teats, 
for spinning it into thread.*^ This vMibstance is contained m a little bag, and 
at first sight it resembles soft glue ; but when examined more accurately, it will 
Ih' found twisted into many coils of an agate colour, and upon breaking it, the 

that upon the leaf of a poplar tree, of tlirce hatching coultl not ihqiend upon any atmus* 
eggs of the puss moth, {ccrura vinuUt,) which ]>hi*rical cau8e.--NAT. llisT. of Ski.moumie. 
he lound, two were hatched about a fortnight * Thkeao and Sfinnjkrkts of a SetuBfe, 
liefore the other. The first weie malcM, an«l — Leeuwen hoeck, m one of his extraordinary 
the last a female ; tlm.s distinctly proving, microscopical observations on a, young spider 
that eggs' from which females are produced not bigger than a grai^ of upon enu- 

bngisr of hatching. As they were found merating the threadlets m one of its threads, 
on the same leaf, they wore of course pTo- calculated that it would require lour millions 
Slimed to he laid by the same parent ; at the of them to be as thick os a hair of his beard. 
i«ime tiiuo. the difference lu the time of —Insect AncwxracTURiu 
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<'(iiiti*nis niny be easily drawn out into threads^ from the tenacity of the iHib* 

stance, not from those threads hieing 
already formed^ lliose w ho hav© ^^leen 
tlie machine by wliich W'lre is spun, will 
have an idea of the inanncr in which 
this aiimial forms the threads of its 
little net, tlie oritices of the five teats 
above mentioned, through which the 
thread is drawn, contracting or dilating 
at pleasure. The threads which we see, 
and appear so line, are, notwithstand- 
ing, composed ol five joined together, 
and these are many times doubled when 
tin web is in formation, 

Wlien a house-spider proposes to be- 
gin a web, it first makes choice of some 
commodious spot, where there is anoip- 
pearance of plunder and security. The 
animal then distils one little drop of its 


(TluiMd ,iiul Spmru'ivtst of u Spi'lci ) 

ill a very surprising manner, as 1 have 
the other end of the web is to be lastened. The first thread thus formed, drawn 
tight, and fixed at each end, the spider then runs upon it backward and forward, 
still assiduously employed in doubling and strengthening it, as upon its force 
depends the strength and stability of the whole. Tlie scaflolding thus completed, 
the spider makes a number of threads par«diel to the first, in the same manner, 
and then crosses them wiih others; the clammy substance ot winch they are 
formed serving to bind them, when newly made, to each other. 

The insect after this operation, doubles and trebles the thread that bordiTS its 
web, by opening all its teats at once, and secures the 
edges, so as to prevent the wind from blowing the work 
away. The edges being thus fortified, the retreat is 
next to be attended to ; and this is formed like a funnel 
at the bottom of the web, where the little creature lies 
concealed. To this are two passages, or outlets, one 
above, and the other below, very artfully contrived, to 
give the animal an opportunity of making excursions at 
proper seasons, of prying into every eorner,*afi(l clean- 
ing those parts which are obser%^ed to be clogged or in- 
( umbered. Still attentive to its web, the spider, from 
time to time,eleuris away the dust that gathers round it, 
which might otherwise clog ami incommode it: for this 

{ Hirpose, it gives the whole a shake vvith its paws ; still, 
lowever, proportioning the blow so as not to endanger 
the fabric. It often happens also, that from the main 
web there are several threads extended at some distance 
on every side : these are, in some measure, the outworks 
of the fortification, which, whenever touched from with- 
out, tlie spider prepan s for attack or self-defence. If 
the insect impinging be a fly, it springs forward with 
great agility ; if, on the contrary, it be the assault of an 
enemy stronger than itself, it keeps within its fortress, 
and never ventureKS out till the danger be oyer. Another (xue SiJidrr’B W^b.) 
advantage which **the spider reaps from this contrivance 

of a cell or retreat behind the web is, that it serves for a place where tH© 
creature can ‘feast upon its prn© with all safety, and conceal the frapinents 
t^f those carcasses which it has picked, without exposing to public v£w, file 



glutinous liquor which is very tenacious, 
and then creeping up the wall, and join- 
ing its thread as it proceeds, it darts itself 
often seen, to the opposite place, where 
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Ifftst trace of barbarity, that might create a suspicion in any insects that their 
4inemy was near."^ 

It often happens, however, that the wind, or the rustling of the branches, or 
tile approach o( some large animal, destroys in a roinute tlie labours of an age. 
In this case, the s|)ider is obliged to remain a patient spectator of the universal 
ruin ; and when the danger is passed away, it sets about repairing the calamity. 
For this purpose, it is tarnished with a largo store of the glutinous substance of 
which the web is made ; and with this, it either makes a new web, or patches 
up the old one. In general, hovvever, the animal is much fonder of mending 
than making, as it is furnished originally with but a certain quantity of glutinous 
fiiiiltcr, winch, when exhausted, nothing can renew. Fhe time seldom fails to 
ciuue, when their reservoirs are entirely dried nj), and the poor anirnaJ is left to 
all the chances of irretrievable necessity. An old spider is thus frequently re- 
duced to the greatest extremity; its web is destroyed, and it wants the materials 
to make a new one. But as these animals liave been long accustomed to a ble 
of shiltiiig, it hunts about to find out the web of another spider, younger and 
weaker than itsell, with whom it ventures a battle. J'lie juvafler generally suc- 
ceeds ; the young one is driven out to make a new web, and the old one remains 
io quiet possession. If, however, the spider is unable to dispossess any other of 
its web, it then endeavours, for awhile, t(> subsist upon accidental depredation ; 
but in two or three months it inevitably dies of hunger. 

It has been the opinnm ol some philosophers, that the spider was in itself both 

male and female ; but Lister has been 
able to distinguish the sexes, and to 
perceive that the males were much less 
111 size than the females. 

Hie female generally lays from nine 
hnndi rd to a thousand eggs m a season ; 
they aic of a bluish colour, speckleil 
with black, and separated from each 
ntlier ))>’ a glutinous substance, not un- 
like frog spawn water. 

When the iniuiber of eggs which the spider has lirought lorth have remained 
for an hour or two to dry altir exclusion, the little 
animal then prepaios to make them a bag, when* they 

le to be hatched until they leave the shell. For tins 
purpose, she spins a web four or five times stronger 
than that made for catching flies; and, besides, lines 
it within $ide by a down, which she plucks from her 
own breast. This bag, when completed, is as thick 
as paper, is smooth within side, but rougher without. 

Within this they deposit their eggs ; and it is almost 
incredible to relate the concern and industry which 
they bestow in the preservation of it. They stick it 
by means of their glutinous fluid to the end of their 
body; so that the animal, when thus loaded, ajipcacs 
as if she had one body placed behind another. If tins 
bag be separated from her by any accident, she ern 
ploys all her assiduity to stick it again in its former 
situation, and seldom abandons her treasure but with 
her life. When the young ones are excluded from 
their sheila, within the bag, they remain for some time 
in their confinement, until the feimdc, instinctively 
knowing their maturity, bites open their prison, and 
sets them free. But her parental care does not tei- 
niiuate with their exclusion ; she receives them upon her lack for some time, 

* Spiobu’s WiiB --The annexed cut illus- of spider (my gale avicularia). It was disco- 
tratek the fabric constructed by some spiHUes vered lu the liuizils, lu the hedges, a ihw 
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iiritii they have strength to provide for tiiornselves, when they leave her never to 
return, and each begin a separate niamifactory oi‘ its own.^ The young ones^ 
begin to spin when they can scarcely be discerned ; and prepare for a life of 
plunder before they have strength to overcome. Indeed, nature seems to have 
iorrned thenri in every respect for a life of hostility. No other insect is possessed 
'of such various powers of assault and defence; and they are able to destroy 
animals ten times bigger than themselves. Even after a severe defeat, they 
ouickly recover of their wounds ; and as for their legs, tlipy consider the loss of 
them as but a small misfortune, as they grow again very speedily to theu: former 
magnitude. 

'rims there is no insect to which they are not an enemy ; but what is more 
barbarous still, spiders are the enemies of each other. Ueaunmr, who was fond 
«>f Triaking experiments upon insects, tried to turn the labours of the spider to 
human advantage, and actually made a pair (»f gloves from their webs. lAir this 
purpose, he collected a large number of those insects together: he took care to 
have them constantly supplied with flies, and the ends of young feathers, fresh 
picked from chickens and pigeons, wdiich being full of blood, are a diet that 
spiders are particularly fond of. But notwithstanding all his care, he was soon 
convinctrd that it was impracticable to rear them, since they were of such a 
malignant nature, that tliey could never be brought to live in society ; but in- 
stead of their usual food,, chose to devour each other. f 


miles fmm Rio Janeiro, on the rt)ad to the 
gold mines of Tejuco. The stiucture was 
tiumpet shaped, pert'ertly circular, and thiee 
l\vt m length. A cylindiical gallery, two 
inelies in dminetor, traversed this truncated 
cone from end to end, and preserved its cen- 
tral position hy lateral Imes of attachment in 
the foim of radu converging tow aid the cen- 
tral orifice at (he greater end of the web, 
which WHS 10 inches in diameter. — .b Muu- 
ttAY. IN Mao, Nat. Hist. 

Dr Walsh describes a s|HH*les of spider in 
Brazil, whose web extends, as thick and teu.i- 
cious as a veil of gau/e, and extending like a 
canopy from tree to tiee. One of these webs 
he saw covered with huge spiders, with yellow 
spotted bodies, and shining polished legs, 
nearly as large as those of a small crab : they 
were all ot different sizes and ages, and the 
colony consists of above one hundred insects, 
young and old, who all seemed to live toge- 
ther m peace and good will. 

♦ Niiu s ON A Ki/Sji.— The annexed cut 
represents a nidus or nest attached to a rush ; 
the nest in the figure being half its natural 
sixe. 1 discovered it wlnlst butanizuig in the 
early part of the summer, and so closely does 
It resemble a flower, that I mistook it for one, 
even after it was in my hand. It is pertectly 
white, and of manufacture the most finished. 
The lower end is quite flat, with edges as 
sharp in proportion as those of the crown of 
a hat, which 1 consider a great peculiarity, 
as I cannot recollect any insect manufacture 
of a web-like material, whether nidus of 
Mpider, or cocoon of caterpillar, except such as 
are round or oval, certainly none with 
sharp edges such as I destnibc. As I ibund 
two of them, 1 cut one open, and found about 
U dozen eggs sticking to the luise at a, but 


not occupying one-tenth of the interior.-— 
jVIau. Nat. Hist No. (k 

I)e Geer has given, in detail, an account of 
some similar ones that he met with both m 
Holland and Sweden. The first he observed 
were suspended iii a hay chamber, and he 
noticed others ulterwards in similar places, ' 
lie describes them us comjiosed of silk of a 
dirty white, in the foiin of little oval bags, 
suspended by a slenilei but strong t|j^’eud. 
They were nearly of the shape of hens’ eggs, 
and were so thin tlmt the eggs they contained 
might be seen tluough them Wdien the 
eggs hatched, they jiiuduced a s]nder, whicb 
he names aranea tuberculata. He uftei wards 
found, suspernled to stalks of grash, other* , 
nests, moie nearly resembling those figunx® 
above, which he describes as of the size 
small jH‘a, of the sbajie of a liottle, with ffle 
laittom Hat, containing about a dozen eggs, 
which also produced spiders. Most piohably, 
the mdus described contained the eggs of goinu 
spifler frequenting the water — Ibid. No. 8, 
f Sii.K. vuuM SuiDEiis. — At the last anni- 
versary of the Society of Arts, the silver isig 
medal was presented to Mr. D. B, Rult for 
(dituining silk from the garden spider. We 
find the details in the volume of the society's 
trausuctions lately published. 

“ The subject of Mr. Holt’s experiments 
has been the garden sjuder (rtra7?t'n diadema^y 
the webs of which, ui autunun, aie so epu- 
sjncuous on the surfac e of shrubs and in other 
similar situations. On allowing one of these 
animals to crawl ovtn his baud, he found that 
it drew a threml with it whemvei it Went : he 
likewise, without any ditfiadty, wouqd some 
of this thread over his hand, lunliug that the 
spider continued spiiuiiug while the thread 
was winding up. 
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Of this animal there are several kinds, slightly differing from each other, 

either in habits or conformation.'^ The 
water-spider is the most remarkable of 
the number. This insect resembles the 
common spider in its appearance, ex- 
^ cept that its hinder part is made rather 
' in the shape of a nirie-pin than a ball. 
They differ in being able to live as well 
by land as water ; and in being capable 
of spinning as well in one element as the 
other. I'heir appearance under water is 
very remarkable ; for though they in- 
habit the bottom, yet they are never 
touched by the element in which they re- 
side, blit are inclosed in a bubble of air 
that, like a box, surrounds them on 
every side. This Iniblile has the bright 
appearance, at the bottom, of (piieksilver ; and within this, tiiey pei form thCir 
several functinns of eating, spinning, and sleeping, without its ever bursting, or 
in the least disturbing tluir operations: sometimes, the bubble is seen divided 
into three distinct apartments; and in the spring, the male enters one of those 
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‘‘ Oil this hint, he counectcfl a small u'cl 
with the steam-engine of Ihe laetory in vvhu h 
he IS occujned, and putting it m inotiou, at 
the rate ot 150 leet per inmute, fuund that 
♦he spider would thus tontiiaie to alloid an 
unbroken thre.id during tiom three to hve 
minutes. The s])eciinen ol this silk, which 
accompanies Mr. Rolfs coinmumcation, was 
wound off tiom twenly-foui spideis in about 
two houis. Mr. R. estimates its length at 
ISyOOtf teet ; its colour is white, and its lustie 
is brilliant, and completely metallic, owing, 
jnohably, to its great opacity. No attempt 
has been made by him to com lane two or 
more filaments into one by winding, nor, of 
coiu HO, to form it into thiead by tin owing. 

“ The thread ol the garden spider is so 
much finer than that ot the sllk-woiin, that 
Hhe united strength ol five of the fonner is, 
according to Mi. Holt, equal only to one of 
the latter; and, assuming^ that llie weight is 
in proportion to tb.c stiength, and lliat a 
spider will yield twice a year a thiead 75(J 
feet long, while that produced by a single 
silk-wonn is 1,900 ieet, it loUows that the 
produce of om silk-woim is equal to that of 
fi'3 spiders. Now, as on an average it takes 
about 3,500 silk-woi ms to produce a pound 
of silk, it would take about 22,000 spidiTs to 
produce an equal quantity. Resides, spideis 
are not so easily confined as silk- worms, and 
whenever two come in contact, a battle en- 
sues, whierf ends m the destiuclioii of the 
weaker one. Spiders kept for silk must, 
therefore, be each lu separate dens or cells ; 
and the apparatus contrived by Mr. Rolt foi 
this purpose, although very ingenious and 
well adapted to carry on a course of experi- 
ments with a hundred or two, would mani- 
lestly be wholly inapplicable to any purpose 
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of commercial utility. Mr. Rolt lias, how. 

made some inleiesting additions to the 
h!sf<*i\ ol the gaiden sjiider, and has obtained 
the silk in its natuial state, exlubiting all its 
peculiar lustre ; his inetliod, likewise, of 
u Hiding the silk diiectly from Ihe animal is, 
to say the least of it, etlectual and inge- 
nious.” 

It shovdd be added that “ the society are 
of opinion th.at it mil iitver he possible to 
empluy spider's silk, beautiful ns it is, in any 
piotitalde manufacture ; but have thought 
pnq 7 to C'nifer a lewaid on this gentleman 
lor his connnunicatiou, as foiming an inte- 
resting addition to the natuial histoiy of the 
spider.’’ 

* Hunting Spidfus.— Theie is a tribe of 
hunting spiders, that leap like tigeis on their 
prey; and, wh.it is moie extraordinary, have 
the faculty ol doing so sideways. ()ue of 
these jumped two leet on an humble bee. 
They approach the object of their intended 
attack with the no'.seless and imperceptible 
motion of the shadow of abun-dial. If the 
fly move, the spider moves also, backwards, 
forwards, or sideways ; and that with so much 
precision as to time .uid distance, fhat the 
two insects apjiear as if hound together by 
some invisible ctiain, or actuated by the same 
spirit. It the fly take wing and pitch behind 
the spidei,ihe head of the JatWr is turned 
lound to meet it so quickly, that the human 
eye is deceued, and fhe spider appears to t'e 
motionless. When all these manoeuvres bring 
the fly within its aftimg, the leap is made 
with fearful rapidity, and the jprey struck 
down like lightning. The redeeming trait in 
these djl^j^eatiirea is their affection for tlunr 
young. — FxtiiiLY Libhaky. 
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to impregnate the female, in the manner mentioned above, while the bubble in 
which he was contained unites with the other, like two drops of water, when ap- 

K ched to each other. They spin their webs as well in the water as upon 
; and it is most probable that they make their food of the small insects of 
either element. 


CHAP. IV. 

THE FLEA. 



Thk history of those animals with which we are the best acquainted, are the 

lirst objects of our chiefest curiosity. There are 
few but are well informed of the agility and tlie 
blood-thirsty disposition of the ilen ; of the 
caution with which it comes to the attack ; and 
the readiness with which it avoids the pursuit, 
'riiis insect, which is not only the enemy of 
mankind, but of the dog, cat, and several 
other animals, is found in every part of the 
world, but bites with greater severity in some 
countries than in others, its numbers in Italy 
and France are much greater than in England ; 
and yet its bite is much more troublesome here 
than I have found it in any other place. It 
would seem that its force increased with the coldness of the climate ; and 
though less prolitic, that it became more predaceous. 

If the flea be examined with a microscope, it will be observed to have a small 
head, large eyes, and a roundish body. It has two feelers, or horns, which are 
short, arid composed of four joints; and between these lies its trunk, which it 
buries in the skin, and through which it sucks the blood in large quantities, 
l^hc body appears to be all over curiously adorned with a suit of polished sable 
armour, neatly jointed, and beset with multitudes of sharp pins, almost like the 
quills of a porcupine. It has six legs, the joints of which are so adapted, that it^ 
can, as it were, fold them up one within another; and when it leaps, they all 
spring out at once, whereby its whole strength is exerted, and the body raised 
above two hundred times its own diameter.^ 


(.T)h« l ien.) 


Muscular Strength of Insects. — 
The mascular power of insects, as Baron 
HttUer remarks, appeals to excel ui proportion 
to their dimmutiveuess. Of this we have a 
remarkable example in the common flea, 
which can draw seventy or eighty times its 
own weight. The muscular strength of this 
agile creature enables it not only to resist the 
oniinary pressure of the fingers in our en- 
deavours to crush it, but to take leaps to the 
distance of two hundred times its own length ; 
which will appear more surprising when we 
consider that o man, to eipial the agility of a 
flea, should he able to leap between three and 
four hundred yards I'he flea, however, is 
excelled in leaping by the cuckoo-spit frog- 
hopper {tettigonia spumariu, Ohvier), which 


will sometimes leap two or thiee yards, that 
IS, more than 2«)0 times its own length ; as 
if (to continue the comparison) a man of ordi- 
nary stature should vault through the air to 
the distance of a quaiter of a mile. The 
minute observation by which such unexpected 
facts are discovered has in all ages been a 
fertile source of ridicule for the wits, from the 
time when Aristophanes in his Clouds intro- 
duced Socrates measuring the leap of a flea, 
up to Peter Pindar’s himpoon on Sir Joseph 
Banks and the emperor-butterfly. To all 
such flippant wit we have merely to retort the 
question of the AbbI de hi Pliiche, “ if the 
Deity thought insects worthy of his divine 
skill in forming them, ought we to consider 
them beneath out notice 
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The young fleas are at first a sort of nits or eggs, which are round and 
smoc^n ; and from these proceed white worms, of a sluning pearl colour : in a 
mrtmght’s time they come to a tolerable size, and are very lively and active ; 
mit II they are touched at this time, they roll themselves up in a ball : soon after 
this they begin to creep, like silk-worms that have no legs ; and then they seek 
a place to lie hid in, where they spin a silken thread from their mouth, and with 
this they inclose themselves in a small round bag or case, as white within as 
writing-pant r, but dirty without : in this they continue for a fortnight longer ; 
alter which they burst from their confinement perfectly formed, and armed with 
powers to disturb the peace of an emperor. 


CHAP. V. 

THE LOUSE AND ITS VARIETIES. 

The antipathies of mankind are various; some ronsideritif. the toad, some the 
serpent, some the spider, and some the beetle, with a 
strong degree of detestation: but while all wonder at 
the sJrangf of each other’s aversions, they all seem 
to unite in their dislike to the louse, and regard it as 
their natural and most nauseous enemy. Indeed, it 
scorns the enemy ol niar. in the mos'. odious degree ; 
for wherever WTotchedness, dinease, or hunger seize 
upon him. the louse soldo: ^ fail*^ to odd itself to the 
trilie, and to iucre<ise in prupo/tion to the luimber of 
his calaiuities. 

In eTcaniirnnT humriii louse with the microscope, 
its cxtorual d rn*, uify ;)rst strikes us with disgust: the 
shape of the fore part, of the head is soiflewlmt oblong, 
thrd of the prvrt rDnicwhat round : the skin is hard, 
and being stretched, trannpa.ent, with lu' e and there severcl bristly hairs: in 
the fore part is a proboscis or sucker, ’vhich is seldom vi.nibie : on each side of 
the head are rentenn^e, or horns, each divided into fiv^ joints, covered with bristly 
hair ; and several vdiile s arc ^eco thiough these horns: hehind these are 
the eyes, which seem tc» want those divisions ohs€*rvabie in other insects, and 
appear encompassed v/ith some few bans : the neck is very short, and the breast 
is dividi d into three parts ; on e.ich aide of which rre placed six legs, consist- 
ing of sir. joints, covered also vrith bristly hairs: the ends of the legs are armed 
with two smalUr ..nd larger ruddy claws, berving those insects as a finger and 
thumb, by which they catch hold of such objects as they approach : the end of 
the body terminates in a cloven tail, while thcir sides are all over hairy ; the whole 
resembling cl^ar parchment, and, when roughly pressed, cracking with a noise. 

When we t ike a closer view, its white veins, and other internal parts appear; 
as likewise a most wonderful motion in its intestines, from the tnuisparency of ita 
external covering. Wlien the louse feeds, the blood is seen to rush, like a tor- 
rent, into the stomncH : and its greediness is so great, that the excrements con- 
tained in the intestines are ejected at the same tirne, to make room for this new 

^le louse ha/! neither beak» teeth, nor any kind of mouth, as Dr, Hooke de- 
scribed it; for the entrance into the gullet is absolutely closed. In tlie place of 
all these, it has a proboscis or trunk ; or, as it may be otherwise called, a 

e ointed hollow sucter, with which it pierces the skin, and sucks the biimaci 
lood, taking that for food only. This stomach is lodged partly in the breast 
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and back ; but the neatest portion of it ih in the abdomen. When swollen with 
blood, it appears of a dark brown colour, which is visible through the skin ; and 
Ls either a faint red, or a full or bright brown, as the contents of the stomach 
are more or less changed. Wlien it is empty, it is colourless ; but when filled, 
it is plainly discernible, and its motion seems very extraordinary. It then ap- 
pears working with very strong agitations, and somewhat resembles an animal 
within an animal. Superficial observers are apt to take this for the pulsation of 
the heart; but if the animal be observed when it is sucking, it will then be found 
that the food takes a direct passage from the trunk to the stomach, where the 
remainder of the old aliment will be seen mixing with the new, and agitated up 
and down on every side. 

If this animal be kept from food two or three days, and then placed upon the 
back of the hand, or any solt part of the body, it will immediately seek for fof>d ; 
W'hich it will the more readily find, if the hand be rubbed till it grows red. The 
animal then turns its head, which lies between the two fore legs, to the skin, and 
diligently searches for some pore : when found, it fixes the trunk therein ; and 
soon the microscope discovers tlie blood ascending through the head, in a very 
rapid, and even frightful stream. The louse has at that time sufficient appetite 
to feed in any posture ; it is then seen sucking wiili its head downward, and its 
tail elevated. If, during this operation, the skin be drawn tight, the trunk is 
bound fast, and the animal is incapable of disengaging itself; but it more fre- 
quently sulfcrs from its gluttony, since it gorges to such a degree, that it i^ 
crushed to pieces by the sliglitefit impression. 

There is scarce any animal that multqilies so fast as this unwelcome intruder. 
It has been pleasantly said, that a louse becomes a grandfather in the space of* 
twenty-four hours : this fact cannot be ascertained ; but nothing is more true 
than, that the moment the nit, which is no other -than the egg of the louse, gets 
rid of its superlliious moisture, and throws off its shell, it then begins to breed in 
its turn. Nothing ao much prevents the increase of this nauseous animal, as cold 
and want of humidity ; the nits must be laid in a place that is warm, and mode- 
rately moist, to produce any thing. This is the reason that many nits laid on 
the hairs in the night-time, are do.stroyed by the cold of the succeeding day ; 
and so stick for several months, till they at last come to lose even their exter- 
nal form. 

The louse if found upon every part of the human body ; but particularly in 
the heads of children. Those found upon the miners in Sweden, are said, by 
Liimapus, to be very large ; and he is of opinion, that the head and the body- 
louse differ in no respect from each other. The ptliiriasis, or lousy disease, 
though very little known at present, was frequent enough among the ancients : 
Herod, Antioclnis^ Epiphanes, Aleman the port, Flierecydes, Cassander, Cal- 
listhenes and Sylla, all died of this disorder. The use of mercury, which was 
unknown among the ancients, may probably have banished it from among the 
moderns ; for certain it is, tlia.t those animals seldom attack any in our climate^ 
but such as from sloth or famine invite their company. 

Such is the history of the human louse, which, from its connexion with man- 
kind> deserves first notice ; but it would be endless to describe the various tribes 
that go under this name, and swarm upon every part of nature. There is scarce 
an animal, and scarce even a vegetable, that does not suffer under its own pecu- 
liar louse. The sheep, the horse, the hog, and the elephant, are all teased by 
them ; the whale, the shark, the salmon, and the lobster, are not without tlieir 
company ; w hile every hot-hoiise, and every garden, is infested with some pe- 
culiarly destructive. Linnaeus tells us, that he once found a vegetable-louse 
upon some plants newly arrived from America; and willing tef trace the little, 
animal through its various stages, he brought it with him from London to 
l#fden ; where he carefully preserved it during the winter, until it bred in the 
spring: but the louse it seems did not treat him with all the gratitude he ex- 
pected ; for it became the parent of so numerous a progeny, that it soon over- 
run all the physic-garden of that beautiful city ; and leaves, to this day, many m 
gardener to curse the Swede’s too indulgent curiosity. 
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CHAP. VL 

THE BUG AND ITS VARIETIES. 


ThB bug is another of those nauseous insects that intrude upon (he retreats of 

mankind ; and often banishes that sleep, which 
even sorrow and anxiety permitted to approach. 
I Ills, to many men, isj of all other insects, the 
most trool)lesoine and obnoxious. The niglit is 
usually the season when the wretched have rest 
iroin their labemr ; but this setftns the only sea- 
son when the bug issues from its retreats, to 
make its depredations. By day it lurks, like a 
lobber, in the most secret parts of the bed ; takes 
the .ulvanlage of every chink and cranny, to 
make a secure lodgment; and contrives its habi- 
tatjon with so mncli art, that scarce any industry 
can discover its retreat. It seems to avoid the 
light w'ith great cunning ; and even if candles be 
kept burning, this formidalde insect will not issue from its hiding-place. But 
when darkness promises si'curity, it then issues from every comer of the Vied, 
drops from the tester, crawls from behind the arras, and travels with great assi- 
duity to the unhappy patient, who vainly wishes for rest and refreshment. It is 
generally vain to destroy one only, as there are hundreds more to revenge their 
companion’s fate; so that the person who thus is subject to be bitten, remains 
tVic whole night like a sentinel upon duty, rather watching the approach of fresh 
invaders, than inviting the fileasing approaches of sleep. 

Nor are these iiisec ts less disagreeable from their nauseous stench, than their 
unceasing appi titcs. W hen (hey begin to crawl, the whole bed is infected with 
the smell; but if (hey are accidentally killed, (iien It is insupportable. 

These are a part of the inconveniences that result from the persecution of 
these odious inserts ; but happily for Great Britain, they multiply less in these 
islands than in any part of the continent.’^ In France and It^y the beds, parti- 
cularly in their inns, swarm with them; and every piece of furniture seems to 
afford them a retreat. They grow larger also with them than with us, and bite 
with more cruel appetite. 

The male and female of these animals are plainly distinguishable from each 
other ; and the parts of generation are obvious enough. They are often found 
coupling tail to tail ; and in this state are very easily destroyed. Tlie female 
has an ovary filled with eggs, joined together like a bunch of grapes ; each egg 
being oblong, almost cylindrical, inclining to white, and pretty transparent. In 
about two days after impregnation by the male, she deposits Iier eggs, to the 
number of about a hundred and fifty, in some convenient place where they are 
like to receive no disturbance. There they continue for some months ; during 
which time, neither cold nor heat, neither moisture nor fumigation, can in the 
least retard their exclusion ; but they come forth active, and ready for mischief. 
It is this hardiness in the shell that seems to continue the breed ; as the old ones 
die every winter, or are easily destroyed by any fumigation that is used for that 
purpose. But the eg^s seem incapable of destruction ; even those men who 
ni^ike a livelihood by killing those nauseous insects, though lliey can answ^er for 

♦ Bkd Buo. — T he common bed hug is gentMally snid that bugs were not known in 
supposed to have been first introduced to this England bffoi'e that time, and majiy of them 
country in the fir timber that was brought were found almost immediately aftenvards in 
over to rebuild London after it had suffered the new-built houses.-^Ei). 
by the great fire ; for, says Bingley, it is 
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tlie pnrent, can never be sure of the egg. For thw reMon they usually pay 
fhose houses to which they are called a second or a third visits ^nd at last exter-- 
ininate them by perseverance. . 

Ilie mariner of destroying? them seems rather the effects of assiduity thari an- 
tidote ; for the men called in upon tViis occasion, take every part of the furniture 
asunder, brush every part of it with great assiduity, anoint it with a liquid^ 
which 1 take to be a solution of corrosive sublimate, and having performed this 
operation twice or tlirice, the vermin are most usually destroyed. 

Cleanliness, therefore, seems to be the best antidote to remove these tiauseotis 
insects; and wherever that is wanting, their increase seems but a just punish- 
ment. Indeed, they are sometimes found in such numbers among old furniture, 
and neglected chambers, exposed to the south, that, wanting other sustenance, 
they devour each other. They are also enemies to other vermin, and destrov 
fleas very effectiyilly ; so that vve seldom have the double persecution of dif- 
ferent vermin in the same bed. Of the bug kind Linnmus reckons up fort)."^ 


CHAP. VII. 

THE WOOD-LOUSE AND ITS VARIETIES. 


The common wood-louse is seldom above half an inch long, and a quarter of an 
inch broad. Hie colour is of a livid black, especially when found about dupg- 
hills, and on the ground; but tlio.se that arc to be met with under tiles, and m 
drier places, are of the colour of the hair of an ass. It has fourteen feet, Seven 
on each side ; and they have only one joint each, which is scarcely perceivable. 
It has two sliort feelers, and the body is of an oval shape. When it is touched, 
it rolls itself .up into a sort of a ball ; and the sides, near the feet, are dentated, 
like a saw. It is often found among rotten timber, and on decayed trees: in 
winter it lies hid in the crevices of walls and all sorts of buildings, ITie male is 
easily distii^iguishlble f»'ora the female, b^ing less, and more slender. The eggs 
they lay are white and shining, like seed pearls, and are very numerous : how- 
ever, more properly speaking, although, when excluded, the young have all the 
appearance of an egg, yet th?y s.re alive, and, without throwing off any shell, 
stir and move about with g. eat vivacity ; so that this animal may properly be 
said to be viviparous. The little worms at fust seem scarce able to stir; but 
they soon feed, and become very briok. These animals are of great use in 

The Harvest Uito.— -Thi? is one of the and lay such firm hold with their feet and 
most teasing little anmiala in nature. Though jaw.?, that they cannot be displaced by rub* 
bted and intended, Uke its cojigener, the red bing, nor hy washing, unless a powerful spirit 
spider, to hve on vegetables, as currents, rr +p- or acid be used. A microscope readily detects 
berries, and French beans, yet it v ill r. ‘sert them: and, by itr assistance, they may be 
these, whether by accident or detign, to live dislodged with the point of a muslin needle, 
on and annoy the most delicate and sensitive and, it placed on writing-paper, will be seen 
portion of the human race. These insects to have eight legs, two tentacula or feelera, 
are so minute, that they are only visible to the and an abdomen something eggoshaped; 
keenest eyes, and then only when placed on colour hvid red ; and in sice no bigger than 
any very smooth white surface ; in course, the point of a small needle. They lacerate 
they are only known by their effects, l^rfidies the epidermis in some way or other, as a 
and children are the first to complain of their small hole is observable where they hate been 
attacks ; and chiefly where any part of the seated ; and cause extreme itching and con- 
dress fits closely to the skin. There they seat siderable inflammation of the part;— M ao4- 
themselves at the intersection of the Imes, zinb Nat. Hist. 
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medicine, being imprepated with a saline quality, which is diuretic and stimu- 
lating. Ot this insect Linnaeus makes three species.''' 


CHAP. Vlll. 


THE SCORPION AND ITS VARIETIES. 


T iiKiiK is scarce an insect withnut wings that is not obnoxious to man : the 

smallest have the f/ovver of' aiinoying hirn, either 
by bitin^j or him ; and though each is 

in it.self contemptible, they become formidable 
from their numbers. But of all this class, there 
is none so terrible as the scorpion, whose shape 
is hideous, whose size among the insect tribe is 
enormous, and wliose sting is generally fatal. 
Happy lor bmgland, the scorpion is entirely a 
CTUft .Scorjiiou.) stranger among us! In several parts of the 

eoutirioiit of Europe it is but too well known, 
though it seldom grows above four inches long; but in the warm tropical cli- 
mates, it is seen a foot injength, and in every respect as large as a lobster. 

^ The scorpion is one of the largest of the inset t tribe, and not less terrible from 
its size than its rnalignity. It resembles a lobster somewhat in shape, but is in- 
finitely more hideous. There have been enumerated nine different kinds of this 



* Death Watches. — These little crea- 
tures, whose portentotLs click once made stout 
heaits quail, and still inflicts no small terror 
on many an ancient dame, even in these days 
of milighteumeiit, are thus described by Mr. 
Carjienter : — This singular noise proceeds 
from two different lusi^s. One of these, the 
undbium teBsellfthim, is coleopterooB, of a 
dark colour, and about a quarter of an inch in 
length. It is chiefly in the latter end of 
spring it commences its noise, which may bo 
cooshlered analogous to the call of buds, 
this is caused by beating on hard substances, 
with the shield or fore-pait of its head. Tlie 
^neral number of successive distinct strokes 
IS from seven to nine, or eleven. These are 
given in pretty quick succession, and aie le- 
peated at uncertain intervals. In old houses, 
where the insects are numerous, they may be 
heard, if the weather be warm, almost every 
hour in the day. In beating, the insect raises 
itself upon its hinder legs, and, with the body 
somewhat inclined, beats its head, with great 
force and agility, against the place on whicli 
it stands. This insect, which is the real 
death«watch of the vulgar, must not be con- 
founded with a minuter insect, not much un- 
like^ louse, which makes a ticking noi.se like 
a watch ; but, instead of beating at intervals, 
it continues its noise for a considerable length 


of time without intermission. This latter in- 
sect, the termes pulsat5rium (Liimaeus), be- 
longs to a very different tribe (neurdptera). 
It is usually found in old wood, decayed fur- 
niture, museums, and neglected books. The 
female lays her eggs, which are exceedingly 
small, in dry, dusty places, where they are 
likely to meet with least disturbance. They 
aio generally hatched about the beginning of 
Match, a little sooner or later, accoiding to 
the weather. After leaving the eggs, the in- 
sects are so small as scarcely to be discerned 
without the use of a glass. They remain in 
this larva state about two months, somewhat 
resembling in appeal ance the mites in cheese ; 
alter which they undergo their change into 
the perfect insect. They feed on dead flies 
and other injects ; and often, from their 
numbers and voracity, very much deface cabi- 
nets of uatuial history. They subsist on 
various other substances, and may often be 
observed cuvfully hunting for nutritious par- 
ticles amongst the du.st in which they are 
found, tuuung it over with their heads, and 
searching about somewhat in the manner of 
swmo. Many live through the winter, buried 
deep in the du.st, to avoid the frost. — B ill’s 
Tkchnolouical anu MiciiosgowoAL 

SITUKY. 
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(l^nf^eroiis lasect, chiefly distinguished by their colour : there being scorpions 
yellow, brown, and ash-coloured ; others that arc the colour of rusty iron, green, 
pale yellow, black, claret-colour, white, and grey. 

"^rhere are four principal parts distinguishable in this animal ; the head, the 
breast, the belly, and the tail. The scorpion's head seems, as it were, jointed to 
the breast; in the middle of which are seen two eyes, and a little more forward, 
two eyes more, placed in tlie fore part of the head ; these eyes are so small, that 
they are scarcely perceivable ; and it is probable the animal has but little occa- 
sion for seeing. The mouth is furnished with two jaws ; the undermost is di- 
vided into two, and the parts notched into each other, which serves the animal 
as teeth, and with which it breaks its food, and thrusts it into its mouth r these 
the scorpion can at pleasure pull back into its mouth, so that no part of them 
tan be seen. On eacli side of the head are two arms, each composed of four 
joints, tlie last of winch is larg<», with strong muscles, and made in the manner 
of a lobster’s claw. Relow the breast are eight articulated legs, each divided 
into six joints, the two hindmost of which are each provided with two crooked 
claws, and here and there covered with hair, 'fhe belly is divided into seven 
little rirfgs, from the lowest of wvhich is continued a tail, composed of six joints, 
which are bristly, and h>rrned like little globes, the last being armed with a 
crooked sting. This is that fatal instrument vvhich renders this insect so formid- 
able : it is long, pointed, hard, and hollow ; it is pierced near the base by two 
small holes, through wincli, when the animal stings, it ejects a drop of poison, 
which is white, caustic, and fatal. The reservoir in which this poison is kept is 
in a small bladder near the tail, into which the venom is distilled by a peculiar 
apparatus. If this bladder be gently pressed, the venom will be seen issuing 
out through the two holes above-mentioned ; so that it appears, that when the 
animal stings, the bladder is pressed, and the venom issues through the two 
apertures into the wound. 

There are few animals more formidable, or more truly mischievous than the 
scorpion. As it takes refuge in a small place, and is generally found slndlering 
in houses, so it cannot be otiierwise than that it must frequently sting those 
among whom it resides. In some of the towns of Italy, and in France, in the 
province of Languedoc, it is one of the greatest pests tliat torment mankind ; 
but its malignity in Europe is trifling, when compared to what the natives of 
Africa, and the East, are known to experience. In Batavia, where they grow 
twelve inches long, there is no removing any piece of furniture, without the ut- 
most danger of being stung by them. Bosinari as'iures us, that, along the Gold- 
coast, they are often found larger than a lobster, and that their sting is inevitably 
fatal. In Europe, however, they are by no means so large* so venomous, or so 
plentiful. 

The spirit of this animal, which is of the fiercest nature, is dangerous even to 
its own species, for scorpions are the cruelesf enemies to each other. Maiiper- 
tiiis put about a hundred of them together in the same glass, and they scarce 
came into contact, when they began to exert all their rage in mutual destruction ; 
there was nothing to* be seen but one universal carnage, without any distinction 
of age or sex, so that, in a few days, there remained only fourteen, which had 
killed and devoured all the rest. 

But their unnatural malignity is still more apparent, in their cruelty to their 
offspring. He inclosed a female scorpion, big with young, in a glass vessel, and 
she was seen to devour them as fast as they were excluded; there was but one 
only of the number that escaped the general destruction, by taking refuge on 
the back of its parent ; and this soon after revenged the cause of its brethren, 
by killing the old one in its turn. 

Such is the terrible and unrelenting nature of, this insect, which neither the 
bonds of society, nor of nature can reilaim: it is even asserted that, when 
driven to an extremity, the scorpion will often destroy itself. The following 
experiment was ineflectually tried by Maupertuis, but 1 am so w^dl assured of 
it by many eye-witnesses, who have ^en it both in Italy and America, that I 
have no doubt remaining of its veracity. A scorpion, newly caught, is placed 
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hi the niidst of a circle of burning charcoal, and thus an egress prevented on 
every side ; the scorpion^ as 1 am assured, runs for about a minute round the 
circle, in hopes of escaping, but finding that impossible, it stings itself on the 
back of the head, and in this manner the undaunted suicide instantly expires. 

The chief food of scorpions is worms and insects ; and tipon a proper supply 
of these, their lives might be lengthened to their natural extent. How long tliat 
may be we are not told ; but if we may argue from analogy, it cannot be less 
than seven or eight years ; and perhap.s, in the larger kind, double that dura- 
tion, As they have somewhat the form of the lobster, so they resemble that 
animal in casting their shell, or more properly thSir skin, since it is softer by far 
than Ihc covering of the lobster, and set with hairs, which grow from it in great 
abundance, particularly at the joinings, 71ie young lie in the womb of the 
parent, each covered up in its own membrane, to the nnniber of forty or fifty, 
and uiiifed (o each other by an oblong thread, so as to exhibit altogether the 
form of a chaplet, and arc brought forth alive. 


CHAP IX. 

rUK LEECH. 



The last of this wingless tribe that 1 shall mention is the leecli, which, like all 

the torrner, undergoes no va- 
rieties of transformation ; but 
when onee excluded from the 
body of' the parent, preserves 
its first figure to the end.f 
^I'he leech, from its uses in 
medicine, is one of those in- 
sects that man has taken care 
to provide; but, of a great va- 
riety, one kind only is considered as serviceable. The horse leech, which is the 
largest of all, and grows to four inches in lengjh, with a glossy black surface, is 
of no use, as it wiU not stick to the skin ; Ihr snail-leech is but an inch in length, 
and though it will stick, is not large enough to extiact a suflicieiit quantity of 
blood from the patient ; the broad-tailed leech, which grows to an inch and a 
half io leYigth, with the back raised into a sort of a ridge, will stick but on very 
few occasions : it is the large brow^n leech, with a wlntish belly, that is made 
use of in medicine, and*whovse history best merits our curiosity. 


(^TIr* Leech.) 


* The poet has converted the fact into a 
striking illustration when treating of the 
fieicer passions. — Ed. 

The minil that broods oVr guilty woes. 

Is like the scooiion girt by fire 
In rude uairownig as it ^lows. 

Till, inly sc.irched by tliousancl tliroes. 

And maddening in her ire. 

One and anci Hole lelief she know-!, 

The«UnK she nourished fur liei Iocs, 

Whose veoom novtu yet was vain. 

Gives but one ^ang, and cures all pain, 

« And daitp into her despenvtc bruin ; 

So do the daik in soul expire. 

Or live like scorpion ^irt by fire. — B y^on. 

f The Flying Leech — la common ip the 


jungles in the interior of Ceylon ; and the 
native troops, on their match to Cancly, sut- 
fvred very beveroly from their l)ite, occitsion- 
ully even to the loss of life or limb : their legs 
were covered with them, and si i earned with 
Mood. I saw one of these animals ip a 
horse’s leg. It is much smaller than the 
common leech, the laigest, when at rest, be- 
ing not more than half an inch long, and may 
he extended till it becomes a fine string — th© 
smaller ones ‘am veiy minute. They possess 
the power of J*pi'mging, by means of a fila- 
ment, to a considerable distance.— Huber’s 
Narrative, 
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THE leech. 


TFie leech has the general figure of a worm, and is about as long as one^s 
middle finger. Its skin is composed of rings, bj means of which it is possessed 
of its agility, and swims in water. It contracts itsell’, when out of water, in such 
a manner, that, when touched, it is not above an inch long. It has a small 
head, and a black skin, edged with a yellow line on each side, with some yel- 
lowish spots on the back. The belly also, which is of a reddish colour, is 
marked with whitish yellow spots. But the most remarkable part of this animal 
is the mouth, which is composed of two lips, that take whatever form the insect 
finds convenient. When at rest, the opening is usually triangular, and within 
it are placed three yery sharp teeth, capable of piercing not only the human 
skin, but also that of a horse or an ox. Still deeper in the head, is discovered 
the tongue, wliich is composed of a strong fleshy substance, and which serves 
to assist the animal in sucking, w'lien it has inflicted its triple wound ; for no 
sooner is this voracious creature applied to the skin than it buries its teeth 
therein, then closes its lips round the wound which it has made, and thus, in the 
manner of a cupping-glass, extracts the blood as it flows to the difl'erent oritices. 

In examining this animal’s form farther towards the tail, it is seen to have a 
gullet and an intestinal canal, into which the blood flows in great abundance. 
On each side of this are seen running along several little bladders, which, when 
the animal is empty, seem to be filled with nothing but water ; but when it is 
gorging blood, they seem to communicate with the intestines, and receive a 
large portion of the blood which flows into the body. Jf these bladders should 
be considered as so many stomachs, then every leech wdl be found to have 
twenty-four. But what is most extraordinary of all in this aiiimar.s formation is, 
that though it takes so large a quantity of food, it lias no anus or [lassage to 
eject it from (he body when it has been digested. On (he contrary, the blood 
which the leech has thus sucked remains for several months clotted within its 
body, blackened a little by the change, but no way putrefied, and very little 
altered in its texture or consistence. In what manner it passes through the 
animal’s body, or how it contributes to its nourisliTnent, is’iiot easily accounted 
for. The water in which they are kept is very little discoloured by their con- 
tinuance ; they cannot he supposed to return the blood by the same jiassage 
through which it was taken in ; it only remains, therefore, that it goes olf 
through the pores of the body, and that these are suiliciently large, to permit its 
exclusion. 

But it is not in this instance alone that the leech differs from all other insects. 
It was remarked in a former chapter, that the whole insect tribe had the opening 
into their lungs placed in their sides ; and that they breathed through those 
apertures as other animals through the mouth. A drop oT oil pouf id on tha 
sides of a wasp, a bee, or a worm, would quickly sufTocate them, by sti>pping u^ 
the passages through which they breathe ; but it is otherwise witli the leech, fo 
this animal may be immersed m oil without injury; nay, it will live therein; 
and the only damage it will sustain is, that when taken out it will be seen to cast 
a fine pellucid skin exactly of the shape of the animal, after which it is as alert 
and vigorous as before. It appears from hence that thi^ leech breathes through 
the mouth; and, in fact, it has a motion that seems to resemble the act 
of respiration in more perfect animals ; but concerning all this we are very 
much in the dark. 

Tliis animal seems to differ from all others in several respects ; the rest of the 
reptile tribe are brought forth from eggs ; the leech is viviparous, and produces 
its young one after the other, to the number of forty or fifty at a birth. f It is 

* CoMHUNioATiOK OF DiSBASR B\ Leechbs. that the previous affection of the first patient 
— In a journal entitled the WestjthacUscher was not infectious. — Man. Rep. 
iliizeiger^ a case is recorded where some f Reproduction op Leeches. — It has 
leeches, which had been employed first on a been found by M. Pallas, that after leeches 
syphilitic patient and afterwards on an infant, have been used for medicinal purposes, they 
communicated the disease to the latter. This are most reproductive. He puts them into a 
warns us not to apply leeches to a second box with argillaceous earth, six inches deep, 
person without having sufficient assurance at any time from the middle of August till 
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probable that, like the snail, each insect contains the two sexes, and that it im- 
prefrnates, and is impres^nated, in the same manner. The young ones are chiefly 
ioiind in the month of July, in shallow running waters, and particularly where 
they arc tepified by the rays of the sun. The lai^e ones are chiefly sought 
after ; and being put into a glass vessel filled with water, they remain for 
months, nay, for years, without taking any other subsistence. But they never 
breed in this confinement ; and, consequently, what regards that part of their 
history still remains obscure. 

In this part of the world they seldom grow to above four inches ; but in 
America and the East they are found from six to seven. Their pools there 
abound with them in such numbers, that it w^ould be dangerous bathing there, 
if for no other consideration.^ 

When leeches are to be applied, the best way is to take them from the water 
in which they are contained about an hour before, for they thus become more 
voracious, and fasten more readily. When saturated with blood, they generally 
fall ofT of themselves ; but if it be thought necessary to take them from the 
wound, care should be used to pull them very gently, or even to sprinkle them 
with salt if they continue to adhere ; for if they be plucked rudely away, it most 
frequently happens that they leave their teeth in the wound, which makes a very 
troublesome inflammation, and is often attended with danger. If they be slow 
in fixing to the part, they are often enticed by rubbing it with milk or blood, or 
water mixed wuth sugar. As salt is a poison to most insects, many people 
throw it upon tlie leech when it has dropped from the wound, by which means 
It disgorges the blood it has swallowed, and it is (hen kept for repeated applica- 
tion, J'hey seidoru, however, stick after this operation ; and as the price is but 
small, fresh leeches should always be applied whenever such an application is 
thought necessary .f 


the end of September, In five months co- 
coons will be tuund, i'uch containing twelve 
individuals, Tlie cocoons are, on the outside, 
hglit, porous, and woolly, to keep out inois- 
tuie and regulate the temperature; on the 
inside they aie fibious and deiisi', inclosing a 
thin inultilocular \vellicle, whuh contains 
gnms — Bi la.cTiN uls Sciikncks 

As the medicinal leech is a native of Bii 
tain, and by no means uncommon in lakes 
and pools in marshes, the piecedmg exfieii- 
nients of M. Pallas might, perhaps, be tinned 
to profitable account in the breeding of ani- 
mals in such extensive dein iad as leeches. 
The greater number, it may be supposed, of 
the leeches which have been used, die soon 
afteiwaids; but it' they weie employed as 
breeders, and since M Pallas says they are 
the best brcede.is, it would be turning a loss 
into a consideiable profit — Loudon’s Maua- 

KINK OF NaTUUAU IIlSTOllY, 

* Ameuican VV'^ar. — Oiu sailors and sol- 
diers, who ui the American war were obliged 
to walk in those couritiie^i Ihivugh maishy 
grounds, talk with terror of the immher of 
leecheKS that infested them on. their march. 
Kven in some parts of Euroi'e they inciease 
so as to become formidable. Sedelius, a Ger- 
man physician, relates, that a girl of nine 


years old, who was keeping sheep near the 
city of Bomst, in Poland, perceiving a soldier 
making up to her, went to hide herself in u 
neighbouring inaisli among some bushes; 
but the iHunber of leeches was so gieat in 
liut pbice, and they stuck to her so close, 
that tiie poor creature expired from the quan- 
tity of blood which she lost by their united 
efiorts. Nor is this much to be wondered at, 
since one of those insects, that, when empty, 
geneially weighs but a scuiple, will, when 
goiged, weigh more than two diachnis — ^G. 

I }*iii:,si:R\ ATiON OF Lekches — A new- 
vessel of (ie.il, laige enough to contain sulli- 
cient water tor five hundred leeches, is to be 
fill lushed with a stoji-cock to draw off the 
water. It is to be half filled with the mutl 
from tlie lake or pond whence the leeches 
have been taken, and two or three roots of 
the Fioience liis {Cakamis ^romuticus) are 
to be sot 111 the mud. The leeches like (his 
]>lant. The usual precautions as to temiiera- 
ture, frequent change of water, &:c., are to be 
taken ; the water is to he changed slOwIy, 
and the fresh water added by ineani of a 
funnel descending to the bottom of the vessel. 
This method has been found preferable to all 
others tried at tlie hospital of Bamberg. — 
Bui.l Univ. 
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info the sand^ whicli it throws with its horns, or I'eelers, towards the edges, as we 
see men throw up sand in a gravel pit. Thus, by repeating its labour^ all round, 
the sand is thrown im in a circle about the edge of the pit, until the hole is 
quite completed. Tnis hole is always formed in a perfect circle ; and the pit 
itself resembles the inside of an inverted funnel. When this insect first leaves 
the egg and is newly hatched, the first pit it makes is very small ; but as it grows 
bigger, it makes a largiT liole ; which is destined, like a pit-fail, to e trap its 
prey. It IS generally about two inches deep, and as much in diameter. 

Ihe work being thus with great labour finished, the insidious insect places 
itself in ambush, hiding itsell’ in the bottom under the sand in such a manner, 
that its two horns encircle the bottom of the pit. All the sides of this pit-fall arc 
made of the most loose and cruriibhng materials ; so that scarce any insect can 
climb up that has once got down to the bottom. Conscious of tliis, the lion-ant 
remains in patient expectation, ready to profit by that accidcut which throws 
some heedless little animal into las den. Jl then, by misfortune, an ant, a wood- 
louse, or a small (aterpillar, walks too near the edge of the precipice, the sand 
gives way bcneatli them, and they fall to the bottom of the pit, where they meet 
inevitable destruction. Hie fall of a single grain of sand gives the murderer 
notice at the bottom ol its cave ; and it never fails to sally forth to seize upon its 
prey. Jt hapfieiis sometimes, liowever, that the ant or the wood-louse is too 
nimble, and luns up the sides of the })ii fall before the other can make ready to 
seize it. The lion ant lias then another contrivance, still more wonderful than 
the former ; lor, by means of its broad liead and feelers, it has a method of 
throwing up a shower ot saud, which falls upon the struggling captive with tre- 
niendous weight, and once more crushes it down to the bottom. When the 
insect is once tallen thus low, no efforts can retrieve or release it ; the lion ant 
seizes it with its feelers, winch are hollow, and darting them both into its body, 
sucks out all the little aniniars juices with the utmost rapacity.^ 


■'’* UiiVi-iiCTiONs laj jiv Tins In- 

srx'i’ —The instance ot ttu* unt-lion naturally 
leads ns to consider the design of the Author 
ot Nature in so medy adjusting, in all am- 
ni.ils, the moans of destruction and of escape. 
As Iho larger quadrupeds ol‘ jirey aio provided 
with a most ingenious iTidchineiy foi ineying 
on the weaker, so are these torinshed willi 
tlie most admirable poweis of evading then 
destroyers. In the economy of insects, we 
constantly observe, that the means of’ defence, 
not only of the individual creatines, hut of 
their larvic and Jiupir, against the attacks of 
other insects, and of birds, is piojantioned, 
in Die ingeninty ot their arrangements, totlie 
weakness of tlie insect einjiloynig thorn. 
These Njiecies winch multiply the quickest 
have the greatest minihei of enemies. Biad- 
ley, an English naturalist, has caiculateil that 
tw'o sparrows carry, in tlie couise of a week, 
above throe thousand cateipilhus to the }oiing 
ill their nests, Eut though this is, piohahl), 
muci'i'' ihiwond the truth, it is ceitain that 
there is gieut and constant destiuctiun of 
individuals^ forwaid; and yit the 

siiecies is nei^jCr destroyed. In this way a 
hulance is kept ^up, by which one poitioii of 
miimated nature cannot usurp the means of 
life and enjoyment ^ which the world offeis to 
another portion, 1^ n all matters relating to 
lejirodliction, Naturn^'* is prodigal in hci ar- 
langements. IwsectV^ have^moie stages to 
pass thiougli hefoie {jhey attain their peifect 


growth than otlier cieatiires. The continua- 
tion of the species is, therefore, in many 
cjuses, provided for hy a much huger number 
of eggs being deposited tiian ever become ler- 
tde How many laiva' aie pioduced, in com- 
jiaiisoii with the number which pass into the 
pupa state; and how many pupai peiisli be- 
ibie they becomi' peifect insects ! Kveiy 
ganlen ns coveied with caterpillais ; and jet 
Iiow few inotlis and butterflies, compaiati v<*ly, 
aie seen, even in the most sunny season ! In- 
sects wlucli lay few eggs are, (ommonly, 
most leniaikable in then contrivances lor 
their pieservation. The dangeis to which 
insect life is exposed me maiiiruld; anil 
tlieietore are the contrivances tor its preser- 
vation ot the most peiiect kind, and invari- 
ably adajitt'd to the jn'cnliar habjls of each 
tube. The same wisdom determines the 
loud of every species of insect ; and thus 
some me found to delight in the lose-tree, 
and some in the oak. Had it been other- 
wise, the balance of vegetable lite would not 
have been jireseived. It is for tins reason 
that the contrivances which an insect ein- 
jiloys for obtaining its food aie ciiiious, in 
proportion to the natural difficulties of its 
structure. The antdum is carnivorous, but 
he has not the quickness of the spider, nor 
can he spiead a net ovc^ a large surface, an<l 
issue from his citadel to sei^se if. victim which 
he has caught in his outworks. Jle is, theie- 
fore, taught to dig a tiap, wliero he sits, bko 
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inotion. They are ejected by the female into the water in clusters^ like a bimcli 
f)f grapes, where they sink to the bottom by their natural weight, and continue 
in that state till the young ones find strength enough to break the shell, and to 
separate from each other. The form in which they first show life, is that of a 
worm with six legs, bearing a strong resemblance to the dragon-tly in its winged 
state, except that the wings are yet concealed within a sheath peculiar to this 
animal. The rudiments of these appear in bunc hes on the back, within which 
die wings are folded up into eacdi other, while all the colours and varieties of 
painting ajipear transparent through the skin. These animals, upon quitting the 
egg, still continue in the water, where they creep and swim, but do not move 
swiftly. They have likewise a sharp sight, and immediately sink to llie bottom 
if any one comes to the places wherein they live, or whenever they perceive the 
least uncommon cjbjcct. Their food at that time is soft mud and the glutinous 
earthy substances that are found at the bottom. 

Wlion these animals prepare to change from their reptile fo their fljing state, 
they tlien move out of the water to a dry place ; as into grass ; pieces of wood, 
stone, or any thing else thev meet with. They there firmly fix their acute claws; 
ami, for a sliort tune, continue quite immovable, as if meditating on the change 
they are to undergo. It is then observed, that the skin tirst opens on the head 
and back ; and out of this opening (hey exhibit their real head and eyes, and at 
length their six legs; whilst, in the mean time, the hollow and empty skin, or 
slough of their legs, remains iirmly lixed m its place. After this, the inclosed 
creature crei |»s forward by degrees ; and by this means draws first its wings and 
fhen its body out of the skin; and proceeding a little further, sits at rest for 
some time, as if immovable. During this time, the wings, which w'ere moist 
and folded, begin by degrees to t‘Xpand themselves, and to make smooth and 
even all those yilaits which were laid against each other, like a closed fan. The 
body is likewise insensibly extended, until all the limbs have obtained their 
proper size and dimensions. All these surprising and ditlicult operations are ae- 
coiiqilislied by the force of the blood and the circulating humours. The creature 
cannot at first make use of its new wings, and therefore is forced to stay in the 
same place until all its limbs are dried by the circumambient air. It soon, how- 
ever, bf gins to enter n])on a more iiolile life than it had hitherto led in the bottom- 
of the brook; and from creeping KIov^l\ and hvmg accidentally, it now wings 
the air, and imikes clioice from amidst the variety of its provisions. 

indeed, no animal is more amply fitted for molion, Hubsistcnce, and enjoy » 
nient.. As it haunts and seeks after its food Hying in the air, Nature has pro- 
vided it with two large eyes, which make almost the whole head, and which 
re.senible glittering mother-of-pearl.* It lias also four expansive silver-coloured 


* On tuk Eyks of Fi n.s. — The eyes of 
Hies aie of a letu-ulated texture, aiul each re- 
ticulated eye-of lliis kind is tiuly an assem- 
blage of multitudes, often of many thousands 
pf small hut perlect eyes IVlr Hook com- 

} mted 14,001) hemisjiheres in two e>es of a 
Irone ; Mr LeeuweahoeCk reckoned m a 
sdk-worm’s two eyes ni its Hy state ; m 

pach eye of a beetle ; and 8,000 in the two 
eyes of a common tty. Thi^ peail eyes of the 
dragon fly appear with a common leading- 
glass like shagreen ; and Mi. Leeuwenhoeck 
reckons in each eye of tins insect 12, ,'>44 
lenses, placed in an hexangular ixisition, each 
Jens having six others round it, which is also 
the order most common in other eyes. He 
likewise observed m the centre ol each lens a 
mmute transparent spot, brighter than the 
rest, and supposed to be the pupil through 
which the rays of light are transmitted upon 
the retina. This spot had thiee circles siu- 


rounding it, and seemed seven times less than 
the diametei of the whole lens. We see heie 
(says Halter), in each of these exceedingly 
minute lenticular surfaces, as much auatoiry 
111 the iigiue and polisli, and as much con- 
tiivance and beauty, as m the eye of a whale 
or an elephant ; and how delicate, how ex- 
quisitely delicate, must the iilameiits of the 
retina he, which serve to each oi those, since 
the whole piciure ot objects painti-d thereon 
must l)e miliions of tunes less than the images 
of them pictiued on the hunian eye ! The 
above are stnkiug instances of Divine geo- 
metry and optics. Adams on the Microscope, 
liage 37tt, says, “ the eyes (of the lihelluU, or 
diagon-tties) are so perfectly smooth and po- 
lished, that when viewed as an opaque ob- 
ject, they will, hke so many rahrotvS, reflect 
the image i of all the surrounding objects. 
The figure of a candle may be seen multi- 
plied almost to infinity, and one soldici re- 
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vvin^s, with which, v\ith oars, it can turn itself with prodigious velocity; and 
to assist these, it is furnished with a very long body, which, like a rudder, 
directs its motions. As the wings are long, and the legs short, they seldom 
walk, but are ever seen either resting or flying. For this reason, they always 
choose dry branches of trees or shrubs to remain on ; and when they have re- 
freshed themselves a little, they renew their flight. Thus they are seen, adorning 
I he summer with a profusion ot* beauty, lightly traversing the air in a thousand 
directions, and expanding the most beautiful colours to the sun. The garden, 
tlic forest, the hedges, and the rivulets, are animated by their sports ; and there 
are few wlio have been brought up in tlie country, who have not employed a 
part, of their childhood in the pursuit.'^ 

But while these beautiful flies appear to us so idly and innocently employed, 
they are, in fact, the greatf;st tyrants of the insert trihe ; and, like the hawk 
among birds, are only hovering up and down to seize their prey, l^hey are (he 
strongest and the most courageous of all winged inserts; nor is there one, how 
large soever, that they will not attack and devour, 'i'he blue fly, the bee, the 


would appear au army on their sur- 
faces, shifting its liedin to eacli eye according 
to the motion given it by the oliservei’s hands.’’ 

(h)UUEseoNl>KNT Ot THE Miuuoft. 

* On the liESPl.ENDEN'J’ BeAUTY OK 'J IlK 
Fire Fey, — “T he history of this l>eautiful 
insect,” says a con'espondont of the MirroVy 
“ as U'Lited by Madame Meriaii, in her ac- 
count of the insects ot Sunnam, is truly sur- 
prising, She says, ‘ Once, when tlie Indians 
brought me a number of lliese hintem-caiiieis, 
1 put them into a wooden box, witliout being 
aware of tlieiv shining at night — hut one 
night, being awakened by an unusual noise, 
and much inglitened, 1 jumped out ot bed and 
ordeied a light, not knowing whence the noise 
proceeded. We soon jieiccived that it mi- 
ginated in tUe box, which we opened with 
some UKpiietude, but weie still nioie ahuined, 
altei opening it, and letting it fall on the 
ground, fm a flame appealed to issue fioni it, 
winch seemed to receive additional lustie as 
oflen as another Hew out of it. When we 
perceived this some time, ive recovered from 
oui terror, and ailimied the s])lendour of these 
little animals.’ These lemaiks aie conliimed 
by Dr. Grew, who s iys, ‘ that two or thiee of 
these insects fastened to a stick, orotheiwise 
conveniently disposed of, vvill gui* snffieieni 
light to those who walk, ui liavel in the 
night.’ This is the insect to which Thomj)- 
soii alludes in his. view of the torud zone, 
thus — 

* lUoai Meiijim’s oueut stie.niE tliat mghlly sIiiuch 
wjtli tnscci lamps 
and Mis. Barbanld says, 

'Some hlioot lik(‘ living stars, atlmart the 
Aii'l sc.attei liuin then a iJiuui 

To ^'ulilo itie IiMliiui to Ills t.iwnc Inve'^, 

As thru’ Uic woods with cautious steps ho move*.' 

“ These are Nature’s gems glittering in the 
pabde^s« woods of the tropical regions. Peve 
du Teftie declares, in his Histotre des 
Antilles, that he could distinctly read his 
piaj eis b\ the bghi of one of them ; and Les- 
sei, ip his Thftjlo^iedvs Insectesy affinns, that 


the Indians keep them in their houses, and 
requiie no othei hght in the night-time, an 
insect of this sort being sufficient so far to 
illuinmate an apartinerit of moderate size, as 
to enable its inhabitants to perform whatever 
household work may be necessary. When 
the fly IS dead, their bodies will still afford 
considerable light, though less vivid than 
before; and if bruised, and rubbed over the 
hand and face, they become luminous in the 
daik, like a board besmeared with pho.sphiv- 
rus. They have a reddish, blown colour, and 
live in rotten tiees m the day, but are always 
abroad in the night Under the belly, is a 
circular ])atch, which, in the daik, shines 
like a candle ; and on each side of the head, 
near the eyes, is a prominent globular, lumi- 
nous body, in sue about oiie-tlurd larger than 
a mnstaid seed. Each of these bodies is like 
arising stai, emitting a blight, and not small 
light. The largest s]»ecies of fly is rather 
iiioie than one inch in length. Another 
species is not more than half that size, and 
their hght jiroceeds from uiuler their winga, 
and IS seen only when they are elevated, like 
sjiaiks of tile, ajipearing and disajipearing 
eveiy second Of these the air is full in tlm 
night, though they are never seen in the day. 
Tliey uie common, not only in the southern, 
but iiorthi’m parts of America, during thu 
suinmei. In Siam, the tiees on the banks 
ol the liver Mam, in summer, are lieautifully 
illuminated* with swarms of tire-flies, which 
emit and conceal then light as uniformly as 
if it pioceeded from a machine of the most 
exact eoiituvaiice. Dai win beautifully says — ■ 
* Y»m bid 111 .111 till* timjic bi'otle bum, 

Aod hll with },'okh*n flame hia winged uru.’ 

But no language can depict the beauties of 
this splendid tube , for, 

* Who can pHint like natine ’ 

Can mittginatiou boftht umidht its gay cicution Iiupb 
like liorit ?’ " 

- the fiic-fly**? red light. 

With its quick-glunnug splendour illumiuoft th» 

lught,” 
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^asp, and the hornet, make their constant prey ; and even the buflorfly, that 
spreads so large a wing, is often caught and treated without mercy. Their 
appetite seems to know no bounds ; they spend the wlioU; day in the pursuit, 
and have been seen to devour three times their own size in the capture of a 
single hour. They seize their prey (lying with their six claws, and tear it easily 
to pieces with their teeth, which are capable of inflicting troublesome wounds. 


CHAP. 11 L 

THE FORMICA LEO, OR LION-ANT. 

Al.THOPOrt this animal properly belongs to no order of insecis, yet, as it is 
changed into a fly very much resembling (hat described in the preceding (hapier, 
it may not be improper to give its hist()r> here. If we 
consider the life ol‘ this animal in its dilfercnt stages of 
existence, we shall (ind it eijimlly wonderl'ul in all ; but 
as it changes to a dragon- (ly, what we have haid of that 
animal above need nut be repeated here Tfie lion-ant, 
in its reptile state, is of tlie size of a common wood- 
louse, but somewhat liroader. It has a pretty long 
head and a roundish body, which becomes a little nar- 
rower towards the tail. The colour is a dirty grey, 
speckle«l with black, and the body is composed of 
several flat rings, whicli slip one upon another. It has 
six feet, four of whn h are fixed to the breast and two 
to the neck. The head is small and (kvl, and before 
there are two little smooth horns and IVelv :s, wliiih are 
hard, about a quarter of an inch long, and crooked at 
the ends. At the basis of the feelers there are two small, 
black, lively eyes, by which it can see the smallest 
object, as is easily discovered by its starting from every 
thing that approaches. 

a form so uniiromising, and so ill-provided for the purposes of rapacity, 
tills animal unites the most ravenous appetites in nature ; but to mark its im- 
becility still stronger, as other animals have wings or feet to enable them to 
advance towards their prey, the bon-ant is unprovided with such assistance from 
either. Jt has legs indeed ; but these only enable it to run backward, so that it 
could as soon die as make the smallest progressive motion. Thus, famished and 
rapacious as it ever seems, its prey must come to it, or rather into the snare pro- 
vided for it, or the insidious assassin must starve. 

But Nature, that has denied it strength or swiftness, has given it an equivalent 
in cunning, so that no animal fares more sumptuously, without e^er stirring 
from its retreat. For this purpose, it chooses a dry saruly place, at the foot of a 
wall, or under some shelter, in order to preserve its macliinations from the rain. 
The driest and most sandy spot is the most proper (or it ; because a heavy 
clogged earth would defeat its labour. When it goes about to dig the hole 
where it takes its prey, it begins to bend the hinder part of its body, w^hich is 
pointed, and thus works backward ; making, after several attempts, a circular 
iurrow, which serves to mark out the size of the hede it intends making, as the 
ancients marked out the limits of a ci(y with the plough. Within this first furrow 
it digs a second; then a third; and afterwards others, which are always less 
than the preceding. Then it begins to deepen its hole, sinking lower and lower 
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VAIXP. 1. 

THE SECOND ORDER OF INSECTS, 


the former part we gave a concise history of the most considerable insects 
that, without wings, were produced in a perfect state ; cither from the body or 
the parent alive, like quadrupeds, or 
from the egg, in the manner of birds. 

We come now to a second order o( in- 
sects, that are produced from the egg, 
like the former, but not in a perlect 
state ; for when first excluded, they are 
without wings. This, however, does 
not hinder the exercise of their animal 
functions ; the insect, although not yet 
come to perfection, walks, leaps, and 
eats ; nor is it ever deprived of mo- 
tion, only that it rests a little when it 
is about to cast that ^lart of i(s skin pre- 
vious to its state ol perfection. It is 
then seen to assume two wings, which, 
like a budding flow'er, burst through 
the case that contained them, and the 
animal becomes a winged insect in its 
rtate of highest perfection. To this order we may refer the Libella, or Dragon- 
Fly; the Fornaica Leo, or Lion-Ant; the Grasshopper; the Locust; the 
Cricket; the Wood-Cricket ; the Mole-Cricket; the Flea-Locust; tin* Flying- 
Bug ; the Tipula; the Water-Scorpion; the Notonccta, or Water-Fly ; and 
many others. 



(The Sunn.im 


CHAP. H. 

THE LIBELLA, OR DRAGON-FLY. 


Of all the flies wliicli adorn or diversify the face of Nature, these are the most 
various and the most beautiful ; they are of all colours ; green, blue, crimson, 
scarlet, white ; some unite a variety of the most vivid tints, and exhibit in one 
animal more different shades than are to be found in the rainbow. 

Dragon-flies, though there are three or four different kinds, yet agree in the 
most striking parts of their history, and one account may serve for all The 
larpst sort are generally found from two to three inches long , their tail is 
forked ; their body divided into eleven rings ; their eyes are large, horny, and 
transparent, divided by a number of intersections ; and their wings, that always 
lie flat when they are at rest, are of a beautiful glossy transparency ; sometimes 
shining like silver, and sometimes glistening like gold. Within the mouth are 
to be seen two teeth covered with a beautiful lip : with thtJse the creatures bite 
fiercely when they are taken ; but their bite is perfectly harmless, as I have ex- 
perienced more than once. 

The^e insects, beaulifdl as they are, are produced from eggs, which are de- 
posited in the water, where they remain for sowj^ time without seeming life or 
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W^en the prey islkhus reduced to a husk, and nothing but the externaj form 
remains, the next care of the murderer is to remove the body from its cell ; since 
the appearances of dead carcasses might forewarn other insects of the danger of 
the place. Ihe insect, therefore, takes up the wasted trunk with its fcelera, and 
throws it, with wonderful strength, at least six inches from the edge of its hole ; 
and then patiently sets about mending the breaches which its fortitications had 
received in the last engagement. Nothing can abate its industry, its vigilance. 
Its patience, or its rapacity. It will work for a week together to make its pit- 
fall ; it will continue upon the watch for more than a month, patiently expecting 
the approach of its prey ; and if it comes in greater quantities than is needful, 
yet still the little voracious creature will quit the insect it has newly killed, 
and leave it halt eaten, to kill and attack any other that happens to fall witiiiii 
the sphere of its malignity : though so voracious, it is surprisingly patient of 
hunger ; some of them having been kept in a box with sand for six months and 
upwards, without feeding at all. 


CHAP. IV. 

THE GRASSHOPPER, THE LOCUST, THE CICADA, 
THE CRICKET, AND THE MOLE.CRICKE7\ 


Belonoino to the second order of insects, we find a tribe of little animals, which, 
though dilTering in size and colour, 
stroiigly resemble each other in 
figure, appetites, nature, and trans- 
formation, But though they all 
appear of one family, yet man has 
been taught to hole! them in diffit*r- 
ent estimation ; for while some of 
this tribe amuse him with their 
chirpings, and banish solitude trorn 
the fields, others come in swarms, eat up every thing that is green, and in a 
single night convert the most delightful landscape into a dreary waste. How- 
ever, if these animals be separately considered, the devouring locust is not in 
the least more mischievous than the musical grasshopper ; the only difference 
is, that one species comes for food in a swarm, the other feeds singly. 

^ That animal which is culled the grasshopper with us, differs greatly from the 
cicada of antiquity ; for as our insect is active enough in hopping through the 
gtasB, from whence it has taken its name, the cicada had not this power, 
but either walked or flew. 'Fhe little hissing note also of our grasshopper is 
very different from the song of the cicada, which was louder and far more 
musical. The manner in which this note is produced by the hvo animals is 
very different; for the cicada makes it by a kind of buckler, which the male 
has beneath its belly, the grassb^per by a transparent membrane that covers a 
h4\e at the base of its wings. There is still a greater variety in all these with 
regard to shape and colour. Some are green, some black, some livid, and some 

the unwieldly giants of fable, waiting for never shrinks from them, because hIs iustinct 
some feeble one to emss his path. How la- tells him that by these contrivances alone 
Uarious apd patient are hiroperations— how can he presme his own existence, and con«- 
uncertain the chances of I Yet he tiiiue that of hiS species. — lasEcr Arciu. 
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varieKated, but inaDy of them do not show all their coioafe till thfy llji , Some 
have long* legs, spine short j Some with more joints^ others with Some 

sing, others are mute ; some are innocent, doing no damage to the hnsbandman, 
while others do such prodigious mischief^ that they are looked iipon in some 
countries as one of the terrible scourges of the incensed Divinity. 

Of this variegated tribe, the little grasshopper that breeds in such plentv in 
every meadow, and that continues its chirping through tlie summer, is best 
known to us ; and by having its history we shall be possessed of that of all the 
re.^t. This animal is of the colour of green leaves, except a line of brown which 
sli'eaks the back, and two pale lines under the belly and behind the legs. It 
may be divided into the head, the corslet, and the belly. The head is oblong, 
regarding the earth, and bearing some resemblance to that of a horse. Its 
month is covered by a kind of round buckler jutting over it, and armed with 
teeth of a brown colour, hooked at the points. Within the month is perceivable 
a lai^e reddish tongue, and fixed to the lower jaw. 'fhe feelers or horns are 
yet) long, tapering off to a point ; and the eyes are like two black specks, a 
little prominent. The corslet is elevated, narrow, armed above and below by 
two serrated spines. The back is armed with a vstrong buckler, to which the 
muscles of tlie legs are firmly bound, and round these muscles are seen the 
vessels by wlilch the animal breathes, as white as snow. The last pair of legs 
are much longer and stronger than the first two pair, fortified by thick muscles, 
and very well formed for leaping. It has four wings, the anterior ones spring- 
ing from the second pair of legs, the posterior from the third pair. The hinder 
wings are much finer and more expansive tlian the foremost, and are the prin- 
l ipal inslriimeiils of its fliglit. I'he belly is considerably large, composed of 


* Locomotion ov Insects — Those who 
have attended to the paces of the larger mn- 
uials, are well aware of tlieir almost nifimte 
variety ; but fhe diflerciices between the 
heavy tread of the elephant oi the waddling 
ndl of an overgrown pig, the elegant pace of 
a blooil-horse or the sprightly trip of an ante- 
lope, will bear no comi>arisoii with the infi- 
nite diversities observiible among the m<*ve- 
inenta of insects. We look upon the long 
legs of the girafl'e and the crane as inelegant 
and dispibpoitionate, how well suited soever 
they may be to their mode of life : but 
wbat should We think of a species of giraffe, 
with legs long enough to enable it to overtop 
the tallest trees, so as to browse on their tops 
as oxen do on the grass of a meadow, while 
it walked at case through woods aud forests ; 
or of a wren or sparrow with legs as long as 
the hop-j)oles among which it prowled to prey 
ii]}un aphides aud la<ly-birds. But animals of 
such descriptions, wildly imaginary as they 
must be confessed to l>e, mav lie readily 
matched in the insect world. The pendulum 
crane fly (ti/mh 9noHtainx)j formerly men- 
tioned, as well as the shepherd spider {p/ia- 
iangium omlio\ described in the same place, 
are remarlcable examples of this; and we 
have still more striking instances in the large 
cknided-winged crane fly {tipufa giganteay 
Meigen), popularly termed father long-legs, 
or jentsy-spinner, their stilted legs enabling 
these insects to overtop the grass as they 
walk in the meadows, in the same way as 
our imag;inary girofle Would overtop the trees 
in a tbrest. We have been more struck with 


instances of this in some of the bug tribe, be- 
cause hm* it was least to have been expecteil. 
In our earlier entomological researcbes, we 
freipieiitly noticed, upon a white-washed 
wall, a veiy stiauge looking insect, if insect 
it might be. called, moving ubuiit in the most 
awkward maimer imaginable. It looked, 
however, more like a slip of giey tree-bark, 
not half the breailth of a wheat-straw, that 
had been accitleiitally caught on some strag- 
gling films of spiders’ web, which allowed it 
to oscilbite irregularly in the air, than a real 
living creature, — for the long gossamer legs 
did not, to the unassisted eye, apjiear to move 
at all, and the slender, awkward body pro- 
gressed by interrujited jerks (if such slow 
motions may be so termed), resembling the 
movement of the minute-hand of a clock. 
The glass, however, showed that the Iwdy 
was covered by the folds of four membranous 
wings, prettily mottled, which lay in a hollow 
groove on the back, while the long slender 
legs were elegantly ringed with white. It 
was, in short, one of the numerous family of 
plant-hugs {neideH elegans f Ourtie), which 
had strayed ftom the adjacent garden to the 
wall. Another occurred in the same place 
somewhat similar, but considerably smaHett 
and stalked along with etpmlly awkward jerks, 
upon only its four hind-legs, while it kept its 
two fore-legs, which were greatly khorter, 
folded up under its belly, ip readiness, pro- 
bably, to seize on the first lucklesfS mife or 
aphis tliat came in its way. The latter ap- 
pears to be the wandering plant-bug {ploiaria 
vugabumfa, Scojuili). — ^ In sect Tuans. 
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eight rings, and terminated by a fprky tail, covered with down, like tee tail of a 
rat. Wben examined mternofly , besides tee gollef, we discover a small stomach, 
iin4 behind that a very Inrge one, wrinkled and furrowed wifhin side ; lower 
down there is still a third ; so that it is not without reason that all the animals of 
this order are said to chew the end, as they so much resemble rutninant animals 
in their internal conformation, , * i-n * 

A short time after the ji^rasshopper assumes its winiys, it nils the meadow with 
its note, which, like that among birds, is a call to courtship. The male only ol‘ 
this tribe is vocal ; and, upon examining iit the base of the wings, there will be 
foand a little hole in its body, covered with a fine transparent membrance. This 
is thought, by Linnams, to be the instrument it employs in singing, but others 
are of opinion the s^und is produced by rubbing its hinder legs against each 
other: however this be, the note of one male is seldom heard, but it is returned 
by another; and the two little animals, after many mutual insults of this kind, 
are stien to meet and fight desperately. The female is generally the reward of 
victory ; for, after the combat, the male seizes her with his teeth behind the 
neck, and thus keeps her for several hours, till ihe business of fecundation is 
performed- lliey are at that time so strongly united, that they ran scarcely be 
separated without tearing asunder. Towards the latter end of autumn the female 
prepares to deposit her burthen, and her body is then seen greatly distended 
with her eggs, whii h she carries to the number of a hundred and fifty. In 
order to make a proper lodgment in the earth for them, nature has furnished 
her with an instrument at her tail, somewhat resembling a two-edged sword, 
which she can sheath and unsheath at pleasure ; with this she pierces the earth 
as deep as slic is able, and int(» Ihe hole which her instrument has made, she de- 
posits her eggs, one after the other. , 

Having thus provided for the continuation of her posterity, the animal herself 

does not long sur- 
vive ; but, as the 
winter approaches, 
she dries up, seems 
to feel the effects of 
age, and dies from a 
total decay. Some, 
however, assert, that 
she is killed by the 
cold ; and others, 
that she is eaten by 
worms: but certain 
it is, that neither the 
male nor female are 
ever seen to survive the winter. In the meantime the eggs which have been de- 
posited continue unaltered, either by the severity of the season, or the retarda- 
tion of the spring. 'Idiey are of an oval figure, white, and ot the consistence of 
horn ; iheir size nearly equals that of a gram of amse : they are enveloped in 
the body within a covering, branched all over with veins and artenes ; and 
when exeduded, they crack, on being pressed between the hnprs: their sub- 
stance within IS a whitish, viscous, and transparent fluid. In this manner they 
remain deposited beneath the surface of the earth, during the whole winter, fill 
the genial return of spring begins to vivify and hatch them. I he sun^ ds 
w^armth, beginning to animate all nature, the insect eggs feel its benign inflii- 
ence ; and generally, about the beginning ot May. every egg produces mi insect 
about the size of a flea. These at first are of a whitish colour ; at the end of 
tvvo or three days thev turn black, and soon alter they become ot a reddish 
brown. They appear,' from the beginning, hke grasshoppers wanting winga, 
and hop among the grass, as soon as excluded, with great agiUty. , 

The 2ra88hof)p«r. Ilmt for above tvrenty days from its exclusion has continued 
without tee use of its wings, which were folded up to its body, at length pre- 
pares for its emancipation, and for a life of greater liberty and pleasure, la 
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make tlie proper diapositioiis for the appi^acliin&r it <J€9i»es from its 

ffmmy food, and aeelu about for a convenient place, bcn^^atb ^born 
thiatle, that may protect it from an accidental shower. The same laborious 
writbini^s and workings, heavings and palpitations, which we hare remarked in 
every other insect upon an approaching change, are exhibited in this. It swells 
up has head and neck, it then seems to draw them in again, and thus alternately, 
for some time, it exerts its powers to get free. At length, the skin covennit the 
bead and breast is seen dividing above tlie neck, the head is seen issuing out 
lirst from the bursting skin ; the efforts still continuing, the other parts follow 
successively, so that the little animal, with its long feelers, legs ana all, wor^s 
its way from the old skin, that remains fixed to the thistle or tlie thorn. It is, 
indeed, inconceivable how the insect can thus extricate itself from so exact a 
shi'ath as that which covered every part of its body. 

The grasshopper, thus disengaged from its outer skin, appears in its perfect 
form ; but then so feeble, and its body so soft and tender, that it may be 
molded like wax. It is no longer of that obscure eolonr winch it exhibited be* 
fore, bpt a greenish white, which becomes more vivid as the moisture on the 
surface is dried away. Still, however, the animal continues to show no .signs 
of life, but appears quite spent and fatigued wiih its labour for more than an 
hour together. During this time, the body is drying, and the wings unfolding 
to their greatest expansion ; and the curious observer will perceive them, fold 
after fold, opening to the sun, till at last they become longer than the two hinder 
legs. The insect’s body also is lengthened during this operation, and it becomes 
much more beautiful than before. 

These insects are generally vocal in the midst of summer ; and they are heard 
at sun-setting much louder than during the heat of the day. Tliey are fed upon 
grass, and, if their belly be pressed, they will be seen to return the juices of tlic 
plants they have last led upon. ^I'hough unwilling to tly, and slow in llight, 
particularly when the weather is moist or cool, they are sometimes seen to ily to 
considerable distances. If they are caught by one of the hinder legs, they 
quickly disengage themselves from it, and leave the leg beliind them. This, 
however, does not grow again, as with crabs or spiders; for as they are animals 
but of a single year’s contimianee, they have not suliicient time for repairing 
those accidental misfortunes. I'he loss of tlieir leg also prevents them from 
flying ; for, being unable to lift themselves in the air. they have not room upon 
the ground for the proper expansion of their wings. If they be handled roughly, 
they will bite very fiercely; and when they Ily, they make a noise with their 
wings. They generally keep in the plain, where the grass Ts luxuriant, and the 
ground rich and fertile : there they deposit their eggs, particularly in those cracks 
which are formed by the heat of the sun.’*^ 

Such are the habits and nature of those little vocal insects, that swarm in our 
meadows, and enliven the landscape. The larger kinds only differ from them 
in size, in rapidity of flight, and the powers of injuring mankind, by swarming 
upon the productions of the earth. The quantity of grass winch a few grass- 
hoppers that sport in the fields can destroy is trifling; but when a swarm of lo- 
custs, two or tnree miles long, and several yards deep, settle upon a field, the 
consequences are frightful. The annals of every country are marked with the 
devastation which such a multitude of insects produces; and though they Sel- 
dom visit Europe in such dangeroirs swarms as formerly, yet, in some of fhc 
southern kingdoms, they are still formidable. Those which have at uncertain 
intervals visited Europe, in our memory, are supposed to have come from Africa, 
and the animal is called the great brown locust. It was seen in several parts ol 
England in the year 1748, and many dreadful consequences were apprehended 

* DestbitotiOn of Grasshopbbks’ Eoos. siires each had been sent in. The total 
— -Last year the Paefia of Kgypt offered a re- quantity of eggs, estimated as above, would 
Ward, for all the grasshopjH'ts’ eggs that Ihj worth 46,000 piastres to those Who col- 
shovdd be delivered to him, of 1 7 piastres per lectod them, or aliout 40,000 /.— Aiuatjo 
measure. By a letter from Acre, it apricared Journal, 
that in October last 40 garavas of 7# mea- 
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from appimmnce. Thrs irwe^t w about three inehes lonjf, arul baa two bor«« 
or leelefSj ati 5iich irt leng^th. The head and horna are of a brownish colonr, it k 

blue about the mouth, m 
also on the inside ot* the 
larger legs. The shield tl»at 
covers the back is greenish, 
and the upper side of tlw? 
body brown, spotted with 
black, and the under vside 
purple. , The upper wings 
are brown, with small dusky 
spots, with one larger at the 
tips; the under wings are 
more transparent, and of a 
light brown, tinctured with 
green, but there is a dark 
cloud of spots near the tips. 
^I'liis is tliat Insect that has threatened us so often with its visitations, and that is 
so truly terrible it) the countries where it is bred. There is no animal in the 
creation that multiplies so fast as these, if the sun be warm, and the soil in which 
their eggs are de|)o.sitecl he dry. Happily for us, the Coldness of our climate^ 
and (he Immidity of onr sod, arc no way favourable to their production ; and as 
they are l)ut the animals of a year, they visit us and perish. 

The Scripture, which was written in a country where the locust made a dis- 
tinguished feature in the picture of nature, has given us several very striking 
images of tills animal's numbers and rapacity. It compares an army, where the 
numbers are almost infinite, to a swarm of locusts : it describes them as rising 
out of the earth, where they are produced ; as pursuing a settled march to de- 
stroy the fruits of the earth, and co operate with divine indignation."^ 



* Thb Locust. — Dr. Clarke, in his Travels 
iu Tartary, on approaching Cuffk, tlius 
notices the number of IcHmsts. 

“ We now began to perceive the tnith of 
those sui prising relations which we had often 
heard and read concerning the locust »« 
countries infested with that insect. The 
stpppea were entirely covered by their bodies ; 
and their numbers falling, resembled flakes 
of snow, carried obliquely by tlie wind, and 
spreading a thick mist over the sun. Myriads 
fell over the carriage, the horses, and the 
drivers- The stones of these animals, told us 
hy the Tartars, were more maivellous than 
any we had before heard. They said that 
instances had occurreil of persons being suf- 
focated by a fall of locusts in the It 

was now the season, they further added, in 
which their numbers began to dimmish. 
When they first make their appearance, a 
thick dark cloud is seen v#ry high in the air, 
which, as it passes, obscures the sun, I had 
always supposed the stories of the locust to 
exaggerate tlieir real appearance ; but found 
their swarms so astonishing in all the steppes 
over which we passed in this part of our joui- 
ney, that the whole face of nature might 
have been described as conce^Ued by a living 
veil. They wore of two kinds ; the p^epUns 
Tarturicusy and the p^rpllus nttp;mtonns, or 
common migratory locust. The fust is al- 
most twice the siaie of the second, and since 


it preceiles the other, bears the name of the 
heraltl or messenger. The migratory locust 
has red legs, and its inferior wings have a 
lively red colour, which gives a bright fiery 
appearance to the animal when fluttering in 
the sun s rays. The strength of limbs pos- 
sessed by it IK amazing : when pressed, down 
by the hand iijion a table, it has almost power 
to raise the fingers ; but this fi)rce resides 
wholly in the legs ; for if one of these be 
bioken off', which hapiHuis by the slightest 
accident, the power of action ceases. There 
is yet a third variety of locust, grplltts vietdis- 
simus of Linnaeus, found near the Don and 
the Kuban, which is entirely of a green 
colour, This last I have since seen upon tho 
banks of the Cam in iny own country, and , 
felt for the moment intimidated, lest such a. 
presage should be the herald of the dreadful 
scourge which the locust bears wherever it 
abounds. On whatever spot these animalft 
fall, the whole vegetable produce disappears,. 
Nothing escapes them, from the leaves of the 
forest to the herbs of the plain. Fields^, 
vineyards, gardens, pastures, everything ia 
laid wiiste ; and sometimes the only appear- 
ance left upon the naked soil is a disgusting 
superficies caused I)y their putrefying bodies, 
the stench of which is sufficient to breed a 
pestilence.'^ 

Ravaocs ov Locusts. — When Captains 
Xrby and Mangles were travelling round tlie 
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It wowW be endless to reeount all the mischiefs whfchi these famished inserfa 
have at difie rent times occasioned ^ but what caji have ibdhcm them to take 
such distant flights, when they come into Europe, is liot so eagtlyto be accounted 
for. It seems most probable, that by means of a very dry sea^n in the heart of 
Africa, they are propagated in such numbers, that the vegetables of the spot 
where they are produced are not siifBoient to sustain them. Thus being obliged 
to find out other countries, they traverse the sandy deserts, where they can find 
no sustenance ; still meeting with nothing to allure them from their height, they 
proceed forward across the sea, and thus come into Europe, where they alight 
upon the first green pastures that occur.^ . 

Ill some parts of the world, the inhabitants turn what seems a plague to their 


Ronthern extremity of the Oeafl Sewi in the 
end of May, tliey had an opportunity of ob- 
serving these inKect depredators. “In the 
morning,'’' say they, “ we quitted Shobek. 
On our way we passed a swarm of locusts 
that were resting themselves in a gully; they 
were ui sufficient numbers to alter app.uently 
the colour of the rock on which they had 
alighted, and to make a soit of crackling 
noise while eating, which we heard before %vc 
reached them. Voiney compares it to the 
foi aging of an army. Our conductors told us 
they were on their way to Gaza, and that 
they puss almost annually.’* 

Kven our own island has been alarmed by 
the appearance of locusts, a considerable 
number having visited us in 17^8; but they 
happily perished without propagating. Other 
parts of Kurope have not been so tortunate. 
In 1650, a cloud Ot locusts were seen to enter 
Russia in three ditierent places ; and they 
afterwards spreiul themselves ovei Poland and 
Lithuania in such astonishing multitudes, 
that the air was daikened, and the eaith 
covered with their numbers. In some places 
they were seen lying dead, heaped upon each 
Other to the depth of four feet; in others 
tliey covered the surface of the ground like a 
bbirk cloth; the trees bent with their weight, 
ttiul the damage the country sustaiueil ex- 
ceeded computation. They have frequently 
come also from Africa into Italy and Spam. 
In the year 591 an infinite army of locusts, 
of a size unusually large, ravaged a consider- 
alde part of Italy, and being at last cast into 
the sea, (as seems for the most part to he 
their fate,) a pestilence, it is alleged, arose 
'fiorn their stench, which carried ott nearly a 
million of men and beasts. In the Venetian 
territory, likewisa, in I47H, more than 30,000 
persons are said to have peiished in a famine 
chiefly occasioned by the ilepredations of lo- 
custs. — Insbct Thansforma-tion. 

On the Rapid FiiiGHx of Insects. — In 
passing along the Manchester and Liverpool 
railway, at a speed of about twenty-four miles 
an hour, ascertained by a stop-watch, I ob* 
serveil one of the smaller humble-bees, I think 
apis sui/mierrupta, flying for a consider- 
nhle distance and keeping pace with the train 
bPP^tenfiy ibithout the slightest effbrtj in 


fact, the little traveller was going at a rate 
far more rapid than ours, for its accuirtpani- 
ment was not in a straight line, but in that 
well-known zigzag mode of flight observable 
when these insects are hovering from flower 
to flower in search of food. Several house, 
blue-bottle, and horse flies were also repeated 
visiters : our rapid motion seemed to have no 
manner of effect upon them, for when it 
suited their purpose they darted onwards, for 
a few teet or yards, or balanced themselves 
steadily over any given point; though m an 
instant, whenever either their efforts relaxed, 
or they thought it expedient to pait company, 
they were far away in our rear. I should oo- 
serve, moreover, that the wind at the time 
was blowing obliquely against us with a cur- 
rent of such strength, that 1 occasionally had 
some difficulty in keeping my hat on. Under 
all circumstances, therefore, of the wind’s op- 
position and their irregular motion, I con- 
sidered that the locomotive powers of these 
insects could not be well less than from thirty 
to lorty miles an hour. Compared with tlie 
beautifully ai ranged muscular iKiwers of these 
minute beings in the creation, how insignifi- 
cant are those which science, with all its a«L 
vantages, has hitherto been able to accom- 
plish by mechanical means. — Run.. Maq. 

* Mode of DisPErtsmo Locusts. — We 
traverseil the gTrand steppe or desert of As- 
trakhan for two days. On the evening of the 
In! of August, we arrived at a Russian vil- 
laee, which was surrounded by a considerable 
tract ol well-cultivated land. While chang- 
ing horses, I witnessed what was to me a 
very curious sight — a vast flight of locupts, 
extending fifteen mileh, suddenly made tlieir 
appearance from the east, and came ih a 
huge phalanx to^ attack the crops. In an 
instant every villager was on the road to his 
own field. Some took dogs, others were on 
horseback, and others ran shouting and clap- 
ping their hands all the way, the inhabitantii 
finding from experienc« that the locusts very 
much dislike noise. My fellow-traveller told 
me, that in the colony of Karass, when lh« 
locusts come in sight, not only all the inha^ 
bitaiits, but the railitaJry tnrA out, and eni 
dcavour to drive them off, by drums fifes, 
and a perpetual disolmrgt* of musketry. Tbo 
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own advantage. Locusts are eaten by the natives in kingdoms of the 

rnjst, and are caught in snmll nets provided for that purpose. They parch them 
over the tire iu an earthen pan, and when their wings and legs are fallen off, 
tlit > turn reddish, of the colour of boiled shrimps. Dampier has eaten them thus 
prepared, and thinks them a tolerable dish. The natives of Barbary also eat 
them fried with salt ; and they are said to taste like cray fish. 

There is a fncust in Tonqiiin, about the bigness of the top of a man’s finger, 
and as long as the first joint. It breeds in the earth, in low grounds; and in 
the montlis of January and February, which is the season for taking them, they 
issue from the earth in vast swarms. At first thev can hardly fly, so that they 
often fall into the rivers in great numbers : however, the natives in these months 
watch tlie rivers, and take tlieiri up in multitudes in small nets. They either eat 
them fresh, broiled on the coals, or pickle them for keeping. They are con- 
sidered as a great delicacy in that part of the world, as well by the rich as the 
poor. Jn the countries where they are eaten, they arc regularly brought to 
market, and sold as larks or (piails in Furope. I'hey must have been a common 
lood with the Jews, as INIoses, in the book ol Leviticus, permits ibein to eat 
four dsiferent kinds of tliis animal, which he takes care to si)ecify. Tliis dish, 
however, lias not yet made its way into the kitchens oi the luxurious in Europe; 
and though vve may admire the delicacies of the east, wc are as }et liappily de- 
prived of the flowers of imitation.’^ 

Of all animals, however, of this noxious frilic, the great West Indian locu.st, 
mdividuallv considered, is tlu' must formidable. It is about the thickness of the 
barr<‘l of a gonsr-quill, and the hodv is divided into nine or ten joints, in tlie 
whole about six or seven inclus long. It has two small (‘jes, standing out of the 
lu ad like tliose ol crabs, and two feeders like long hairs. 1^110 whole body is 
studded with small excrescences, which are not much bigger tiian the points of 
pma. Tlie shape is roundish, and the body diminishes m (drenmference to the 
till, which is forked into two horns. Between tiiese, there is a sort of a sheath, 
eontaming a small, dangerous sting. 1 i any fX'rson happens to touch this nisei t 
he is sun, to be stung ; and is immediately taken with a shivering and trembling, 
all over the body, winch, liowever, may soon be put a slop to, by rubbing the 
filace that was aflected with a little palm oil. 

From (be locust we descend to the nu ket, which is a very inoffensive and 
pndty animal. Idiough there be a species of this insect that’ lives entirely in 
liie woods and fields, yet that with which we are best acquainted is the hoiise- 

fiiemy, thus repvl«i‘<b niuVi* a bpc» (ly n-tivat, those who are lews on the alert to lesist them, 
aiifl commit their ilejj^Mldtions on thv. land of — Capt. Kkppkj.'s TjtAYKLs. 

* New Locust. 

— A notice appeals 
1o have been read 
to the I m penal So- 
ciety of Natuiahsts 
in Moscow, at its 
bUtiiig immediately 
following the elec- 
tion of its new pre- 
sident, Prince (»iu 
litzin ; and is })ub- 

li^hed principally, 
pr'rhaps, as a speci- 
men of a large work 
on the orthopterous (The New I.ocust,) 

iniHiuts of Russia, 

preparing by M. Fischer de Waldheim, the one, brought from the steppes near Sarpa, is 
learned director of that society. The memoir considered new and rare. The annexed out- 
^outaiiu* the annonnceinent of a new genus line reduceil one half fiom tire original figure, 
U*^ttig6mis) belonging to the family of lo- will convey a distinct idea of the general aji- 

cuats, the characters of which are given in pearance of the insect to our readers. Maua 

♦detail, and four sjiecies described, ttf these, zike Nat. Hist. 
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cricket, whose voice is sO well ktw),wti behind a country fite in n winter’s even- 
There is something so minsuai in hearing a sound while we do not see 
the ^imal producing it, nor discover the place from whence it comes, that 
among die country people the chirping of the cricket is always held ominous ; 
and whether it desei^ the fire-side, or pays an unexpected visit, the credulous 
neasaiitry always find something to be afraid of. In general, however, tlie 
killing of a cricket is considered as a most unlucky omen; and though their 
company is not much desired, yet n(» methods must be taken to remove them. 

cricket very much resembles the grasshopper in its shape, its inai.nt r of 
Tuminatlng, its voice, its leaping, and methods of propagation. It dilfers in its 
c^jlour, which is uniformly of a rusty brown ; in its food, w'hich is more varioius ; 
and in its place of residence, which is most usually in the warmest chinks belinid 
a country hearib. They are, in some measure, obliged to the bad masonry em- 
ployed in making peasants’ houses for their retreats. I'he smallest chiiil* seives 
to give them shelter; and where they once make their abode they au sure t(» 
propagate. They are of a most chilly nature, seldom leaving the lirc-side ; and, 
if undisturbed, are seen to hop from their retreats to ( liirrup at the bla^e in the 
chimney .f The wood-cricket is the most timorous animal in nature ; but the 


* The Hoijsk*ckickkt. — 

Fjirfrom nil rrf^oil of iniOh, 

Save the cncket ou the enith. 

Jl J’fnseruso- 

WbitC; m his Sclbouie, has the following in* 
terestiug chapter ou this little insect : 

While many other insects must he sought 
after in fields, and woods, and wateis, the 
^r^Uus domesUcus^ or houso-ern-ket, le- 
Hides altogether within our dwilluigs, in- 
truding itself upon oui notice wlielher we 
Will or not. This species delights in new- 
built houses, being, like the spider, pleased 
With the moisture of the walls, and, besides, 
the softness of the mortar enables them to 
burrow and mine between the joints of the 
hiicks 01 stones, and to open comuiuuicatioiis 
fiuui one loom to another. They aie particu- 
iarly iond of kitchens and bakers’ ovens, on 
‘rronnt of their perpetual warmth. 

Tender insects that live alnoad either en- 
joy only the short peiiod of one summer, or 
else cloze away the cold uncomfortable months 
in profound slumbers ; but these, residing as 
it were in a torrid zone, aie alw'ays alert and 
merry ; a good Christmas lire is to them like 
the heats of the dog-days. Though they are 
frequently heard by day, yet is their natural 
time of motion only in the night. As soon 
as it gmwB dusk, the chirping increases, and 
they come running forth, and are from the 
size of a flea to that of their full stature. As 
one should suppose, from the burning atmo- 
sphere which they inhabit, they are a thirsty 
r^e, and show a great propensity for liquids, 
being found frequently drowned in pans of 
water, milk, broth, or the dike. Whatever is 
moist they aflect ; and, therefore, often gnaw 
holes hi wet woollen stockings and aprons 
that are hung to the fire ; they are the house- 
wife’s barometer, foretelling her wheiv it will 
rain ; and are prognostics sometimes, she 
thinks, of ill or good luck ; of the death of a 


near relalion, or the approach of ii ahseiit 
lover, liy being the constant compane^n* of 
liei solitary hours, they naturally bt'conu* ihe 
objects of her siijieistitioii. Thi ,se crickets 
aie not only very thirsty, but veiy voraciou'-; 
for they will eal the scumniings ,-f uots, and 
jeast, salt, and riuinhs of I’li-iul, iind any 
kitchen oflal or sweepings. In lia summer 
we have observed them to fly, win. n it became 
dusk, out of the windows, m, ) oier !be 
rieighbouiing roofs. Tins feat ol activi^^ 
counts foi the Middeii manner in b b\v 
often leave thinr haunts, as it does i'oi tbo 
method by which they come to houses whcie 
tliey weie nut known before. It is remarkable, 
that many sorts of insects sei-m never to use 
their wing.s but wdien they have a mind to 
shitt tiieir quarters and settle new colonies. 
When in tJie air, they move xmlniu unetuso, 
in waves, or carves, like woodpeckers, open- 
ing and shutting their wings at every stioke, 
and so are always using or sniking. 

WTieii they increase to a great degree, as 
they did once in the house where 1 am now 
writing, they become noisome pests, flying 
into the ciuidles, and dashing into people's 
faces ; but may be blasted and destroyed by 
gunpowder discharged into their crevices and 
crannies. In families, at such times, they 
are, like Pharaoh’s plaguo 0f frogs, “in rtwir 
bed-chambers, and upon their beds, and in 
their ovens, and in tlieir kneading-troughs.” 
Their shrilling noise is occasioned by a brisk 
attrition of their wings. Cats catch hearth- 
ciickets, and, playing with them as they do 
with mice, devour them. Crickets may be 
destroyed, like wasps, by phials half filled 
with beer, or any liquid, set m then haunts ; 
for, being always eager to drink, they will 
crowd in till the bottles are full. — N aturm. 
History op Seluorme. 

t Hyubrnaiion op the Criobbt. — The 

following observatious on this subjttct by Mr 
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, himncy-cnckH, beinj? used to noises, disregards not only diose, btd the ap- 
fM^amnce of ptMpile near it, Whether die voire of tin's amtiial is formed in the 
>:o ;e manner with that of the g:rossiiopper, by a line membrane at the base of 
rbr wiiiffs, wlnrh h moved by a 'iniscle , and whirh heint; roiled up, gives a 
oond like a quail-pipe, is not yet aseerfamed ; nor do ; r \v<'U know the use of 
dns voice, s)nc<‘ anatomical inspeetion has not been able to discover the i^rnidlest 
e,rgans ol bearing Still, however, we can mak*^ no dMubt of their power of dis- 
tinejMsbing sounds, '^bough prohablj not fv the same mannei with the more per- 
tt U' v,'aks at nature v'ertain el is tliat I ha^f^ ollrn heard them call, and this 
ead o\ as regolarlv anvu « n'd by enoMn i ol'*amLrh none but the males are 

ri\ 

ihe I'ricked lives rlnvllv in <i>e dark, so Us eves seem foinied for the 
gioounoe^s of its abode and rhi).sr wht» ^^rndd surprise it, have onlv to light a, 
i' m‘\pe( t('dh . ' 'h)< k' o v'!,!i7//!ed and l armot Hod Iht* way back to 

lO' o,re,o tf IS a ' ok htllv aonnai, .tud wad *sil bread, tlmir, and 

n*efe Knit U is prijOrokotv t-oni si .ogar, flnw nn ver dnnk, but kia^p tor 
mrnihs *ogether at ihe too t ot dn' * hnnorv , \\hrr*‘ ojes »a uhd po,nbiy have ha<t 
no nnnstnre fin- wanotb 'd th'or ^u^* oum 'udv Serves to nnoa ;ise tlieir mirth 

and loipiarity fAcepf ut do' >erv < ohi*' weatiim *Iiev too'cr < ease their (dor- 

’^rqeoii, bid continue <hat bltle piej-fint; oott‘, wi*i« l> a^ phoKing to some ns it 
'■' tbsagrctuiihle to uthets. The ;^»e.n S; bger v .k parWculaib, deliglilcil vvitfi 
da* clunuping ol' crickets, and kepi viral of (hem Ini !ns .amistineuf , jindosed 
main mwhnli he plaeekf m s vi ana sit u,o km; thleo->. 'o t he # ontrary , (Innk 
there snnictlnng om/nou-. .oiO melar' holv m the soomi, and use every endea- 
4 ' ae i • !-OHsh this e» ,ret irofis thf*r I ,edelni‘ ti; IK m- ol‘ a vvoinan who 

wsvs *' M non ii in<'oi'nmod,cd b’, malet' <md liied, bol jo vain, every method 

'ft briU' duify theuf !>♦ in to - luinae. >le o* l.Kt a-'andi ntally su< needed ; for, 

hivmg oiu‘ dm imP'ul several guer^ls <o he; house, where ihere was a wedding’, 
o<je Cl inc»'(' . se i In festiv’U of tlie enO‘rt,.inmenl she procured drums and 
o o,, f'lPi rtaiu liiem 1 he ncase of tlirse was s<' ound> grimti ? than wdnd 
'■ o, ,niouaKwc!( used jo, »hai d'C- insiandv loKo<<k then s'luation, and 
oi'p' never fn ard ni ?li-o nfansi.-n rmo'', 

Ibit of all th*' ms'k>'( tmd, dial v ^'o h !■ died ;hr onde cncki ( is the most 
• vtraoydinaiy This animal is ilu lar o'st ot all ih»* niseit-i witli svlmli wi arc 
acipiasnted in ihus ( onntrv , Ix ing '.wo nn lies and ,i baif in li'ugth, and tinec' 
qnarti'rs of .ui im h in breadlb. lie eoionr is 4il a (Imkii firown; anti at tie' 

lomgh, f»l A'Linchcstcr, aie cmucas ainl uit^- tju' )vk‘g)nning of Si'ptv'iuCi'i . tSOtil; tu* • Otcy 
O'stiug “ ThuscK says he, ‘ wlm h.ivr af- ncMasut i nnsuieiahlj' lu tie* votus^' ot 
tended to the manners nf die luiarth-ciif i ta m 'aljis, !'» t vv' le not he.nd nr seen .oV*)' the 
((/I'/fC/ff ) Is'Adi/s' that d p'ssrs Hu' uievv,(> uiii'nisl I'heir disapjiefiiaace led 

hotti'st prtil (tf th( siiinnu'i m siumy sdu.t me t'K'eiiclude lha} die col<l liad killed them; 
tjons, ctnicealed m the cii"' na s id wails and hut in Ihis 1 vee mistaken, foi a hnsk firo 
heaps uf luhbisih It quit* it> *>nininei ahnde being Kejit up In! a wlude day in tlie wmtm', 
*ibiiut the end nf August, and h\e> its les* the waiiidh ol it uuitcd iny colony bom their 
dcoic t>\ the fm -side ol kiOdums o; 'ultiignvj, hiding- j’lai e, but lud bidme the evening: 
whin it mnllipUes its spt n's, and is as airei u hudi t bey cnutinued to skip about and 
i ' «'v m (')iristma« as elln'i insects nt the elmp tlu gieOti p,ul nl‘ the foiliiwing day, 
dug d lys 7dm s do the com tbits of .i wann when they again disappeared, being coin- 
hefMii afTord Iht! ciickct a safe reliigt , nut ]ielied bv thi letaoung cold, to take refngo 
fron'. death, but eAU temporary torpidity, ui then ibiniei lelreits. Tliey left the clnrn- 
wbM h it (an suppmt for a long time, when iiey coieer on llie 2bt]i of May, altei a 

depiived by uccuK'ut of arUtiruii waiinth - 1 lit of v"iy hot we, ther, and revisited their 
tvirne to the knowledge of this tact," eon- wmtei lesidence ou ihe .'11 st ot August. Here 
tiiiues Ml. Gough, * by plaid mg a colony ot tliey spent the sunuiiei merely, and lie toipid 
these insects vn a kitchen, wlune a constant at pieseut ^Jannaiy I808j in the crevices of 
fire was kept through the sunnnei, Inif wbudi ilie chimney, wiih the exception of those days 
IS discontinued hum Noveinlu'r till June, on which they aie lecalled to a temp'iiaiy ex,- 
with the exception of a day once in six oi istence by the condmls of a fire.” — R ceyb, 
«ight weeks. The ciickets weie hiought K^sav on the Toiaunny of Animats. 

4hom a distance, and let go m thu« looiu, m 

DA ck: D5 
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extremify of the tail there .ifc two hairy ei 5 c*esoetire«, resembling in some serise 
the tail of a mouse. 'I’he body consists of eiglit scaly joints or separate ((‘Ids, 

is brown on the upper part, and more deeply 
tinned below. 'I bo wings are long, narrow, 
and terminate in a sharp point, each having 
a IdacKish line rniining down it : however, 
when th(\\ are externled, they appear to be 
imn h brooder than eonld at lirst sight be sup- 
posed. The who 1(1 ot‘ the breast is of a linn 
texture, of a hlai kish rolonr and hairy. The 
(Tho Mok-ciicket.) which are this aniinars principal in- 

s'tninauits of })urrowjng into the earth, are 
strong, webbed, and hairv ; ii generally , liouevei, runs hatknard; but it is 
commonly under gronntlj* when* it Imrrows evtn ta\t<'r than a mole. It is 
thought also to be*;|J0mli1#ious, ,u'd c apable (d‘ living under water, as well as 
under ground, 

Of all insects tbf|^ost detested bv gardeners, as it eliiidlv resides m 

that ground which lies ligld, and uliere it liuds ‘.'.dlicif'iit plenty under the siir 
face. Idms, in a single night's time, it will run along a linrosv width lias Ixani 
newly sown, and rob it o( cdl its eonlt nts. Its k gs are lornied in sueh a man 
ner that it can penetrab' tlie eaith in everv direetion ; hefort , lH'lnnd,and above 
it. At night it ventures IVnui its under-e round liainialion, and, like the eiicket, 
has its chirping call. \\ hen the fenedt* is t<'<nnda{(‘(j, she makes a etdl oi' 
clammy earth, tlie inside of whnh is large (mongh to hold two hazle-nuts, and 
in this she lays iior eggs, wlioio m^st is alxmt th(‘ size nt a common hen's 

egg, closed up on every side, and well del< iide^ fp>m the smallest breath ol air. 
liie eggJ* generally anuaint to the nnnda i l/^'if’Iinn Inal and being while, 

and about the si/e ot a earrawav cointil. T^ipV ’hie thus (andullv covered, as 
well to defend them from tin' injuiies ot (he weather, as tnmi the attacks of (he 
black beetle ; that being itself an under ground uihalntant, would, but for (Ins 
preeaution, devour or destroy (In in. 'i"o pieveni this, the temale mole-cricket 
is o:ten posted as a sentinel near tlie in'st, and wln n the black invader plunges 
HI to seize its prey, the guardian insect st'izes him behind, and instantly bites 
him in two. 

Nothing can exceed the care and assiduity which these animals exhibit in the 
pieservation of their young. 

Wherevtir the nest is placed, 
there seems to be a fortihcation, 
avenues and intrench ments, drawn 
round it; there are numberh’ss 
winding ways that lead to it, and 
a ditch drawn about it, wlueh low 
of its insect enemicvS are able to 
pass. Hut their rare is iu»t con- 
tined to this only; for, at the ap- 
proach of winter, tisey (‘arry (heir 
nest entirely away, and sink it 
deeper in the ground, so that the 
frost can have no intlueiKa* m re- 
tarding (he young brootl Ironi 
cMiiing to maturity .j As t!»e 
weather grows milder, tin \ lais..; 



' Tlu' Cock RohcIi.") 



* jiIoi.K-rmcxr'i .s — Anjitomhts vvlio have iud tho two foimcr spcH'ics, ruminate, or chew 
mmnned the intesdnes ot the^e inscctfj, ttie cud. like many of the quadrupeds 
astonish iti^ with their accounts; for they Wiotf. Nat Hist Ski.uounk 
sny, that from the stuicttne, position, and f Tun Ech*s ov Insects. — II is surprising 
uuniher of fijCo stomachs or maws, thcio the dcgiee (>f cold whiclv the eggs and clirwa- 
eeems to hr good vrason to suppose that tliw, lid , of ni'-ctts can embne, without destioymg 
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Wo may also add the VV’^ater Scorpion, which is a larj^c insod, bein^? near an 
inch in lenp^th, and about hall' an inch in breadlh. Its bodv is nearly ova), but 
very flat and thin, and its tail long and pointed. 'I’lie head is small, and the 


to outnumber all that the earth protluces, 
and IS of* importance slioiild he luought under 
the notice of the young n.ituiahst 

Luwinousness oy 'jiih Ska — An ex- 
ceedingly luteiestiiJg papn upon this phe- 
nomenon will lie lo'ind III (he 
of Satftral Hfstoiy (No 14. duly IS.’fd,) it 
was oiiglnally lead ladorc the Pimiau Society, 
hy W. Baud, Esq , an iiigenions ineinher. 
Tiie contiihotioii oei upies ueaily a slieet m 
It) pagv's, of’ the M.igri/.nie, and is ahundantly 
iliustialed witli wooil ( ngiuvnigs. S»»me of 
them, the wuitei thinks, lepieseol new speenss 
ol the auimals wineii piodtice tins ocean- 
hght . we can. howevei. only quoti one of his 
engravings, anil its acaonip.m) mg explana- 
tions 

In lukhtion to these aiiioials .ill of winch 
may lie peihajis letciied to (he Medusa nnd 
Actinia tribe, there ouuired tun olhei Ixyhes 
of a ditfeienl tiguie .uid cotistnii tinu, ,uid ip- 
jiareiitly aunnals The tost ol rlioM- ihc 
cut o) occuiied 111 eonsidi lahle qaaiitiiv 
especially in the Sdaits ol M.dai^'C^ and in 
the Java Sea; and though 1 cairMlt* I 
observed these bodies disniietly ^ lu^iliou-., 
they seldom occuiied excejit at such times as 
when the sea was vividly so d’hey aie enm- 
posed of a series of sluiit, oval, liolluw tviltes, 
quite transparent, finel\ jointed to eai h otliei 
by a nariow neck, ami si* evi ('cdjiigl_\ hiilll'' 
that it was impossible to olOaiii .my thn.^ 
hut I’lagineiits ioi ex.unitial loii Alumt the 
centre of each tube oi dmsion then rijipeaied 
a dent or depiession, m.uked by a daik line, 
and ill this hollow lay a sin.til, lomid body 
like an ovum. Ncaiei the evtieimties, also, 
were to he. seen a iiumhei ul small louiid 
hodie.s, sliaped like nails, and pretty regulaily 
disposed. Ill some, as in n, tlie tubes or 
joints seemed almost detached I'loin eacli 
othei, excejit where they v\eie united hy a 
small point. In otlieis, as in A, tliej’ seemed 
to enter eacli othei hy a sharp point at the 
extiemity . this <bj|iffiu|aice most proh.il)ly ivns- 
Dig frou' five of the objects while 

under ex.uniiultiouf liatuial si/e of* each 
joint ajipeaied to, lie larger than a giaiii 
of sand. The other body, c, only occinud 
once to iTU‘, and it ajipeWijd also to he a hag- 
inent It was coiled round in a circular 
manner like a snake, not forming a perfect 
ciicle, as the extiemities, which were both 
open, did not meet. Thnnigh its whole 

length it was sep.ualed into a gieat many 
divisions or short tubes, each hand of ilivisum 
or septum being double, and each division 
containing a dark spot in its centre like an 
ovum. Natural size ahoiu tlie sixth of an 
inch in circumfereiRe. 


These eight s^ie^ies of animals all belong 
to the acaleplia id tliivui; hut there aie 
other animals, moie pciii ct ,ind of a liigliei 
oigamzation, whu h have also l)een lound to 
jaoducelins luminonsiiess in ihe sea Seveial 
ol these 1 h ive alieady mentioned, as two oi 
f'uee sjiccics of cancer, &c : luit there jre also 
a gqilJfl id'' the ciustkcea, belonging to 

the mdt^.J^'^liomiifitraca of Muller, whicli pox- 
M"vs lliis property. 

( )ue of' fheso Eulomdstraca, which occuried 
M-veuil hmes and ip considerable abundance 
when the tipiost luminous, la Hguied 

111 </ d’lie head and body are in one, H d, of 
an oi.il shape; tail doidile.. each jnntion lei- 
minattd hy a fiscituhis of tine bans, au- 
teiui.e* two, lineal, .umed wiih hairs oi bustles 
oil both Miles, wiuch point loiw.irrls; ejes 
two, sitn.iled laleially and near the u]»]h r 
part of ilie body. Ne.ii the lower extieiiniy 
(d the I.’ody, Close to (he tad, were tw^^ daik 
sul'si, Dices projecting outwards, most probably 
the ovanes Thi' body ot the luiuiul w is 
quite tiansp.iient and sliowed the. visceia and 
the i*‘d blood lu motion, natural sire a giain 
of sand This little ammal hears a eon'.i- 
<lei.»ble u‘seml)lauce to one of Mullet’s fignies, 
a sjiecnss ol t_v< ioj)s , hut as tliat genus is 
«. liaiaeteii/ed as having only one eye. and ,is 
1 m.ule Old distinctly two m this speenneu, 1 
cannot, till iinotliei opjiortumty occuis of 
laith'M exaininalion, refei il to that genus 
Tvm) othei little cieatui'es. lio.vevei, occuiied, 
winch I have no hesitation in lefeiiing to the 
Cyclops of Miiilei (c and /'-) Due oi fwo 
species have been ascei tamed, hy Sir Gie- 
setke 111 (Tieeiih) nd, to ln‘ lumiuous, and Dr 
M.u'cuiloch has added thuty-tliiee iiev hpe- 
cies 111 om own seas, ah ol tliem highly Imin- 
nou.s. The lust of these which 1 h.ivo lepie- 
seiited, r, is an exceedingly mmljle little 
cicatuie ; and, not liemg la ger than a jun’s 
point, it lequiieri gic.it alteiiUon to he able to 
lollovv ifv. movements The body is of an 
oval shape, di\ i(h‘d mto five segiiuiiits , an 
teuiiie two, hneai, covtned with puckles or 
h.nrs, and lolly ihe length ol the body , feet 
about five on each side , tad (huihle, each 
division teiuiiiialed by a mimherot tine h.iirs , 
eve, one ; the lound s})ots on the ujijier sui- 
f.ice ol the laidy ait; ova. This species some- 
what lesi'inhles the (L nlhens of Muller ( Eii- 
tomdstiaca, tab, xvi.fig 3 ); it is, however, a 
very di.dmet s]iecies. y is also a cyclops, 
possCKsing great laiiidify of motion, and id- 
most ehuliiig ohscrvaboii as it daits thuuigh 
the watei ; body oblong, divided into six seg- 
ments ; tad consisting of two long, fine haus 
or set an, fully the length of the body of Ih* 
anmrnJ » 030,0110 , antemuje two, luiem 1 . 
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appear like legs, resembling the claws ol* a scorpion, but without flIiaT7> 
potiOs. This nisiecl is genetally iouhtl in ponds, and is, of all others, the most 
iMainucal and rapacious. It destroys, like a wolf among sheep, twenty tiiiKn^ 


Wiih Sftff*; feet, about fiVt* on each side; u 
i/u V fiistiiict species from the last, aiwl very 
«llfli-yi*ut Irian any of MiilUu’s r is the inoie 
eoiiiinoii of the two, occuiim;;' in the Atlantic, 
Stiaits ol Malacca, &.c : y I onl) obseivc*! in 
the Straits of Malacca g hdongs to u rlif- 
ieient genus altogether; head ^nid bji^y in 
one ; viny obtuse at the iipp^r |iiul 

gradiwilty tapeung toward!* the winch 
ctwysisls of two (livisioiiB, giich terminated \^y 
a cluster of tine het<T ; eje» two, lateiiil Whd 
mfeiioi. From tinder they^l; wi each side, 
aie piojected two shoik ^aUitfcVnhaEr 1 could 
only see this animal m a prone situation, and 
on tliat account couk) only see two legs near 
lus lovver cxtiemity The cukmi oi tins 
cunons little cie.iture was of a heautiful 
hilveiy hue, with u peailv lustie , the Inwlv 
Wiis traiispaient, uiul his \isceia and u*d 
hioorl could he distinctly seen in lonstaiit nio« 
lion N. dural size, a giaiu of soaid, ioiunl 
in the Stunts of Maiiuca. h is an exceed- 
ingly minute aumial, luii not pussissmg siu h 
celeiity of motion as seveial of the last mim- 
tioned ; head rather Luge and obtuse, Inxly 
oval, connected to the head hy a naiiowei 
poition, or neck; eyes, two; antenna* tom, 
the inferior of the tw'o shoiler lli.»n tlie ujipoj 
ones; no tail, lower extremit) of the body 
emaiginate; body haiiy ; naiutoiy iiet tof- 
iected into three clusters on each snh*, neaily 
Indf thn* length of tlie body. This anmiid 
was (piite tuinsjiaient, and m the npi>( i pint 
ol ifie htwly the mouth could he distinctly 
)*ieen, of an oval shajie, opening and shutting 
at the will of the aiumal. Habitat, Straits of 
Malruc.i. 

These little animals arc extuniely interest- 
mg 10 many lesjiecfs ; hut thcic w'as one 
which I obseived still moie so than any other 
yet descnbed, not from his motions, which 
Were surpassed in (puckness hy the cy clops, 
noi fujin his coloiii, which wa.s far exi celled 
by o, but from lus uiiinial economy and the 
cm ions pii'Visions with which lie is endowed 
foi catc'lnng his foo<l. Tins extiemely inte- 
resting little animal is represented in i, and 
appeals to belong to the same genus as thy 
last Body oblong, divided into five seg- 
numts, the upper one the laigest, the lower 
one oval, and smaUei tlmii the rest ; head 
laige and olitnse ; e)es, two; antenna* four, 
two on each aide, one much slioiter than the 
oiiiei ; natatory feet consisting of four clus- 
teis, two on each side, as long as the body of 
the animal, which was covered at the sides 
with long haiiK. On each side, about the 
middle oi the head, and also on each side ot 
the la^t scgnu nt of the body, ca what, per- 
IiapSjUiav be turned thetaiftheie is attached 


SI cnculai fasciculus of fine shoit hairs; the 
body being cpnte traiispaient, the mouth ami 
visceia could be plainly seen. Its motion 
was rathci slow, the long bans composing its 
natatoiy feet were gently j>iit m motion, ho as 
^^ly ami giacefully to cany him a shoit 
' •dflftance thumgh the water ; he would then 
stop, and immediately sa‘t the ciiculai fasci- 
culi of short bans already mentioned, at hi» 
up))ei and lower extiemities, in motion, which 
was so exceedingly rapid as at first to escape 
detection. This very ipnck circular motion 
puMiuced a legnkir whiilpool lu the water 
aiouud Inm, which extended in a very short 
time to a coiisiderable distance, the montli of 
the .inimal foimmg the centre of the voitex. 
The objects all round about wer« thus put in 
mol ion, and sucked into the |>«rt where Ins 
modth IS situate, which at si»ch times was 
constantly .vnd uipidly coiitiattmg and dilat- 
ing, swallowing some objects and lejectmg 
otlu.-rs, the visceia at the same tune having 
evidently a stioiig veriniculai motion. Jt ap 
peaiediijp veiy lapiicums, as the whole time 
it was tiMbr the micn>sco]K* it seemed to f>e 
ahniiHjt ccHistantly in se.arch of food. Found 
in the Stiaits ol Malacca 

1 tiave still two otliei animals to descnfio, 
belonging, however, to ditlerent classes frinu 
the last mentioned. Tlie one [A) is evidently 
a jilandiia, m its uwition veiy mudi re^eiu- 
hling the leech: natural si/a*, a giainof sand ; 
coloui, white; found m tlie Straits of Malacca. 
The othci ( / ' belongs to a genus unknown to 
me. It IS exceeihngly nimble in its motions; 
the head, which is rather huge and unshapely, 
was envelojied in a memhraueous hag, which 
seemed also extended over the whole body. 
It was quite tmiispaient, the hod} spotted 
With hais of a dark colour. Found m the 
Bouth Atlantic Ocean. 

In di.nvmg up tins pajier for the society, I 
liave not gone to any length to eiideavoui to 
prow that the lumuiousneas of the sea is 
caused solely liy the of animalcuk'S, 

and fins loi tlie loUdimng hjason, viz., that 
Iheie scaicely a doubt upon the 

subject. Any urgiwB|^fe|ftt8 ^hicli I could have 
prixhiced may he ioufjid much better expressed 
and more forcibly illustrated hy referring to 
l)i. Macculloch aim Mi. Macartney. 

Mr. Hiiird concludes with these sensible 
obseivatuHis : — It is an o^iunon held liy 
sailors, and which is to be found as having 
jyrevailed amongst that class of people from 
the earliest timcN, that the luminousness of 
the sea is a foreruaner of stonpy weather ; 
and this opinion has even been taken up and 
defended by several authors, who have wntten 
upon this subject. The fact of the matter is. 
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flicir maf^azine in proportion, till at last they bring it as near the surface as they 
can, to receive tlie genial influence of the sun, vrithout wholly exposioi; it to 
view ; yet, should the frost unexpectedly return, they sink it again as bel irc. 



TTIE EARWIG, I’lIE FROlfjK INSECT, AND SOME 
OTHERS BELONGING TO THE SECOND ORDER 
OF INSECTS. 


'^V'e should still k.o(^p in memory that all inserts of (he second order, though not 
produced quite periect from the egg, yet wnni veiy lillle of their pcTleclion, 
and lecpiire hut a ver> small change to arrive at that state* which tits thc'in tor 
flight and gcuieration. llie natural functions in these are never suspended: 
troin the? instant they leave (he tgg: they continue to eat. to move, to leap, and 
pursue their prey: a slight cliungc - n ues . a ^klll that im losed a part ul their 
body and limlis, buisls hehmdfchke a woman's st.iys, and eivos freedom to a 
set of wings, wltli vvhic li the aMltlval exp itiales, and (lies in pnr*snit of its mate. 

Of all this class ol insects, the eaiwig umleigoi's the smallest changi*/ 'J'lns 
animal is sci common, that i( scarce needs a <!cm i i,*tF<ui ils swiftness in (he rej)> 
tile state i« not less remarkaiile tli.ui its inddai igahle veiodly when upon (he 
wing, I'hat it must lie \erv proiiiie, app-Crti-. Iiom its nutnhers; and (hat it is 
very harmless, every one's evpcwienee can readily testily. It is provided with 
«i\ feet, and (ws> f(>eho'S : (he tail isi<Mkevl and with this it often atjempis to 
dclend itself against e\erv assailant. Ihil its attempts aa* otdy (he (lireals of 
impotence ; they draw* down the rest ntmenl til powerful animals, but no way 
serve to defend it, The defumity of its figure, and its slender make, have also 
subjected it to an imjmtiition, whiclp (hough entirely tounded in prejudice, has 
more (liari oiux* procured its destmelioiL It is >upposed, as (he name imports 
that it often enUrs into th' ea.s of people sleeping, tlms causing madness, from 


file vital jmnciple ; iiva is It less astenislung 
the degree of Icmi, tJiey aie eaj)a]>l>‘ut siistam- 
ing. Spallan/.aiu, and John Iluatei, have 
made some curious expeuiiientH on these suh» 
jects. Intense cold,” says Sp<illaiu.ani, 
does not destroy the eggs of insects ” Tlio 
year I7d9 was c4eb«lited Un tlie jutensity of 
its cold, and its ^tai, on anuu.ds and 

phints. Fahre!ihiSit’«;M||niometei fell to on<! 
degree. '' Who can jbemWe,” exclaims IJoer- 
haave, “ that the seve%K of this winter did 
not destroy the eggs di insects, esjiecially 
those exposed to its iiifluence la oik*ii fields, 
©11 die bare earth, or on the exposed br.tnches 
of lieesl iTet the genial warmth of spnng 
having again tempered the aii, these eggs 
were hatched, and as numerously as in tin* 
mildest winters.” Since that time there have 
lieeii winters stdl more severe, lor, in Frimce, 
as well as in several othei Euiope.m states, in 
December, 17^8, the tbeiinometer fell coie 


sidembly beiieuh that of 17011 — N it Hist. 
SKl,^on^K, 

* Tan Kakwio - The name of tins insect, 
in almost all hairopean bingiiages, h.is given 
it It chiuacter which causes a teehng ol aloim 
even at the sigiit oi it Whelhei or not they 
evei did eaL-i the liimtaii ear is doiihtlny — 
(hat (hey niigli! endeavoui to do so, under the 
intiueiice ot b-ar, is nioie ihau probable; and 
this, peih.ips has l»e'*!i the ougin of their 
name, mil the uuiveLsal jirejudvre against 
(liem. *Vs it IS said that anatomists deny (lie 
IjHissihil ty ol their deep or dangetous entiance 
into the ear, U is a pily (hat this js not geno- 
lally knawu, as it uygiil defend the constitu- 
tionally timid iiem unnecessaiy alarm. :iiu! 
give a more lavomable idea of a pait ot ani- 
mal cieation, which fonxis a most neiessaiy 
link in the ebtuu ui lieiiig,— 

JOUUN'AI 
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!1h‘ intolerable pain, and soon after deatli itself. Infleed, the l'\ench name; 
vAhieli si^nihes tlie ear jiioreer, urj^es the ealiunny against this harmless insee/, 
m vr ry plain terms ; yet nnthinsj can be more unjust: llie ear is already tillej 
AMth a substance which prevents any insect from entering; and besides, it 
AA( 11 lined and delendcd with membranes, whu h would keep out any hftle am- 
luai, even though the ear-wax were aAvay. d hese n’jiroaches, therefore, are en- 
tirely groundless: but it Avere Avell if tlie aeeuNatious which gardeners bring 
.igaiust the earwig were as slightly founded.'^ 'I’heie is uotlung more certain 
than that it lives among flowers, and desirous (hem. W hen fruit also has been 
wounded by dies, (he earw ig generally iCf^pies in for a s<‘( ond h'ast, and sucks 
those juices who h they first |>egan to liwiilStih, Stdl, however, this insect is not 
so noxious as it would seem; and seldom is found but wbere the rmsidiief has 
been originally begun by others. Like all oi this < lass, the earwig is hatched 
born an egg. As there are various kitpi» oi this animal, so (hey choose (hlfererit 
places to breed in : in general, boAVifver, the\ lay their eggs under the bark of 
jdanis, or in the < lefts of trees, win n beginning to deca\. riiey proceed irom 
the egg in that reptile state in whudi ilicy arc most (ommonly seen, and, as Ibey 
grow larger, tlu' vAiiigs bound undei the skin begin to burgeon. It is amazing 
bow very little room four large wings lakr* up la inn they art' piotriided: lor ii(» 
ptustm cc^uld ever coiu eive •niit h an expansion of u.itural drapery could be rolled 
up in so small a packet. 'I ht' shtatli iowbith tlicv are eiiAfloped. folds and 
e.overs them so neatly, that the aimii.d st'cms tpiite (h stilute of wings (^'■), and 
even when they are burst iiom then e.oulinemt iit, the animal, b> tlit' power ol 
the muscles and joints whit h it has m tht‘ inuitllc ol its wings, can elost'ly iold 
ihmii into a vt'rv narmw' t'ompass. W htm the t'aiwig has bt'come a winged in- 
.sec(, it flits m pinsnit of the Itmiah*, ceasing Ip feed, and is wholly tunployed in 
the business ol propagatitm. It lives, m its vvihged state, but a Itwv dajs ; and 
having taken ear(‘ for the continuam e ol posterit} , dries up, and dies, to all ap- 
[Hauance ( onsmnptive, 

d o tins order of inst cts we may also refer (he (aickow' Spit, or Froth W^oim, 
that IS ollen found hid in that frothy imilter which we find on the ,snrfa(,e of 
plants. It has an oblong, obtuse body, ami a large head, with small eyes, 
'file t'xternal wings, tor it has four, aie oi a dusky bi-own colour, marked vvitli 
two Avhite spots . the ht^ad is blat k. d he sjumie in aaIiicIi it is ibund Avallowing 
is all of its own formation, and very much icsembh's trolhy sjnltlc. It procetjds 
from tlie vent of (he animal, and other ^larts of the body ; and il it lu' wiped 
auav, a new' (piantily will be (piickly seen r)i < tod Irom the little animars body. 
\\ itliin this spume it is seen in time to aeqinre four tubercles on its back, 
Avlicn tn the wings are imdoscd ; these Imrsling, from a reptile it becomes a 
winged animal; and thus rendend perfect, it ihes to meet its mate, and propa- 
gate its kind. 

dlie W^ ater Tipnla also belongs to this (lass. It has an oblong, slender bodyr^ 
AMtli Umr leet fixed nium (he breast, and lour feelers near the month. It has four 
w't ak wings, which do not at all seem proper for living, Imt leaping only. But 
yvhat this insect chielly demands onr atlt ntion for is, the., wonderful lightness 
wherewith it runs on the suriaie ot the w.iter, so as sean ely to put it in motion. 
It is sometimes seen in rivers, and on (heir banks, especijilly under shady trees, 
and generally in swarms ol sevtu'al tog('tlier. 

ddie Ooniinon Waterdly also bleeds m (be .same manmir with those above- 
mentioned. lliis animal is by some called the Notone('t{y#>ecaiise it does not 
swim, in the usual manner, upon its belly, but on its back ; imrcan we help ad- 
mirin<^ that titness in this insect i<jr its situation, as it feeds on the under side of 
plants w'hi(di grow' on the suilaee ol the watei , and, theri iore, it is thus formed 
with its mouth upwards, to take its iood with greater cunvenience and ease.f 

* A hmall inst'ct, the harvest bug, does \ IVIarink Anjmai.i, — Although not 
bometnues get lulo the car, and produces a stiictly iciemng to this rlass ot insects, vve 
ev^mniotion but no veal injury. — E d. may heie obberve oii a species which may he 

(gj hiiaiiimeidaiii, p. 111. 
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as many as its hunj^er requires. One of these, when put into a basin of water, 
in which were thirty or forty worms of the libelhiia Lind, each as large as itself, 
destroyed them all in a few minutes, getting on their hacks, and piercing widi 
Its trunk through their body. These animals, however, though so formidable 
to others, are nevertheless themselves greatly overrun with a little kind of louse, 
about the size of a nit, which very probably repays tlie injury whicli the water- 
scorpion inflicts upon others. 

Idle wafer-scorpions live in the wcater by day; out of whicli they rise in the 
dusk of the evening into the air,«»nd so fl>ing from place to jilace, often betake 
themselves, in quest of lood, to other waters. The insect, lieforc Us wings are 
giown, remains in the phu-e where it was produced ; but when come to Us state 
of perfection, sallies forth in search of a companion of the otlier sex, in order to 
continue its noxious posteritx.^ 


that veiy fre(jut*iitly tlu'se little aniuiaK si-ciu, 
like many otheis oi the animal kingdom, to 
be aw (lie of the ch.inc:e of weathei ; and, in- 
fcteuil of giving waining h\ tlieii siiming 
bnghtei at such times than they did htdoie, 
they disappeai altogidhei, no doiiht taking 
lefuge from the agitation of the waxes hy 
descending to a irioie si*cme situation deep in 
tile WLitei. And even whin at times, as it no 
doubt oct asioiially does li,i{>])en, the sea in 
had weather is ])ai1ieulailv hmiinoiis, n is 
evidently pioduced hv iaige mtfhea '.mi' .is 
the M. peilui oils of Sn .1 H’liks, ,ni<i nih(.i 
huge animals, and onl} t.ike- jatte xvhoi' the 
g(rie has already anived, 1 emg uvithing nioie 
tlian a concomitant, not tlie h>i. n imei. ol an 
agitated sea. Fiom mj own ol/smxatioiis 
ujioii tins subject, weie I i<» s.ix that it is at 
all connected with metemitii'gn al 
ances, 1 shouhl bi“ disju>N,d to lio»u \t iliat ii 
is inoie biilliant and inoie i;eneiail\ diti'esed 
over the suilace of the v atei. iinme<liaiel_\ h- 
loie or during \(‘ix hght imii, iiol ahsolnteiy 
dmiiig a calm, but when tluie is onl\ a gen- 
tle hieeye at the time I liave hequentl} oh- 
suved at such limes the sea jiaiticuhuly lu- 
minous, and have also lu-aid it lemaiked by 
seamen as a foieimiiiei ol ram. This, liow- 
ever, like cxeiy otliei piogiiostie, ticiiuenllY 
tads, only showing ho'vv little all suih piog- 
liostics aie io be <it(eiided to. 

FoUTLUUksK MaN-OI All iTSSlt'Jt 

By aid of the !hstt>r‘fy 

we aie enabled to pu-'eni the leadiiwnha 
figuie of this tuiious cieatme The wnici of 
the suhsetiuent desciiption is a Conespoiideut 
of the above ])0]iular .lomiuih 

In Shiik s Elrn/enffi of Eo/urnl Hi,'' fort/ 
il will he found under the division R.idiat.i, 
class Acalepha: it is the Tiiy^alni, oi Bliy- 
Mihs pelagica, of Lanmrck W hen seen 
flojiting on the surface ot the xvatei, the most 
conspicuous pait of tlie animal appeals to be 
un oval sulitngoiial meinlnane, inflated with 
an, bay mg an elevated ridge lunmng along 
its back like a cock's cornh, stiongly marked 
With indentations, and tinged along the sum- 
Knit i>f a heautitul TO^y hui‘, the extiemities of 
the inflated liladder liemg ot a tme pmple 
and violet colour. Tiideincath tin' na mi'iaiie, 


and nearest to the laigei extremity, are at 
taelied immeious a])pendages; some aie veiy 
slant and thuk, while otheis aie very long, 
rnan\ iijuvaiiK of .<() iiiLlies jii hnigth. Some 
aie stiaight, otht is twisted and a tew aie 
spii.dlj tvveted, like the spimg-wiie of a hell 
These appendages, aitoidiiig toCuvui, luim 
tlie stu kt IS, tent.u’iila, and ov aiu's ('l*gg-ha' s), 
.ind aie ol a bi'autilul violet .uid blue colour, 
inteimixed wdli jnujile. The Mn.dler ex- 
tiemity is lie*', and Ihe animal posscsvc's the 
pow'ei ol lifting it Old c»f the w.dei altogetliei ; 
i,*!''ing it aloft into the air, while the huger 
one IS ke])t floating on the watei hy the 
W't ight ot tin* flesli) ajija ndages already men- 
tioned. They have the pow'ei of conliactmg 
and dilating then memln.iiious bug at plea- 
sine and no doubt, li> limiinmg it to the 
wind make it ail tlie pail oi a sail to ])rop(d 
ihiuisclves tliiongh llie water '‘They aie 
MIX often to he inoi with at sea,” sajs Sir 
II. ms Sloane ; "and seamen do alHim that 
lhe\ have vei> gieat skill in sailing, managing 
llici) hutddei Ol sail with judgment loi this 
pm pose, accoiding to the diifeient winds and 
couises.” {^Sioanr\\ / oyege to •tamatC'a^ 
vol 1. p./.) Uimn attentively examining tlie 
iiaimw 01 fiee ixtiemdy of the Idaddei, a 
small, umnd ape. i ture is pVi ci-ptihle, sui roundt d 
hx' a cncuhii /one ot fllnes, ol a heautitid 
led (‘olour, like the mustiilai tihres of the ins 
ot the t \o Out ot this snudl hole, xvhith is 
nut h'lgei than xvoiild be sufbeieut to admit 
lln‘ passage ol axirv line bustle. 1 squeezed 
the .ill out ol lhi‘ hlcoUlei, Jt is hy this apei- 
tuie that tl.e animal it is piesur»ied expels 
the air from the hladdei, when he wishes to 
sink undei the siiitace of the water; but 
xvluthei ht lefills it. liy inlialing tlie air by 
this aptiture. or seciets it liom his blood, is 
not so cHsdy determined, Tliey possess, in 
a higli degree, the stinging quality which 
has piotined loi the animals hehniging to the 
K.uh.da the tcim sea nettles Tl^iex are also 
eadovveC wuth tlie lunimotis propeity which 
belongs to so many marine animals ; and it 
IS obseuable, when they have heeii numerous 
dmiiig the day. that the si u at night has been 
tniUianllv lilumimiled — CoRUKseo>un!.N'i' 
riir M/UiAziNK of InJatliial Histowy. 
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CHAP. I. 

CATERPILLARS IN GENERAL. 

If we take a cursory view of insects in general, caterpillars alone, and the 
butterflies and moths they give birth to, will iifake a third part of the number. 
Wherever we move, wherever wx* turn, 
these insects, in one shape or another, 
present themselves to our view. Some, 
in every state, offer the most entertain- 
ing spectacle ; others are Vieautitul only 
in their winged form. Many persons, 
of which number 1 am one, have an in- ( Thi- r.iti iiniiat ) 

vincible aversion to caterpillars, and 

womis of every species; there is sometliing disagreeable in tlieir shnv, cravvllrig 
nmtion, for winch the variety of their colouring ran never compensate. But 
others feel no repugnance at observing, and even handling them witli the most 
atentive application. 

There is nothing in the butterfly state, so Ix'autiful or splendid as tliese in- 
sects. 'rbey serve, not less lliaii the birds tbeiuselves, to banish solitude fnun 
our walkvS, and to till up our idle intervals with the most pleasing speculations. 
The butterfly makes one ot the principal ornaments of oriental poetry ; but, in 
those countries, the insect is larger and more he.nitiful than with us. 

llie beauties of the fly ma} , theretore, very vvell excite riur curiositv to 
examme the leptde. But vve are still nioie strongly attached to this tribe, iroin 
the usefulness of one (d" the number. The silkworm is. ))erhaf)s, the most 
serviceable of all otbiT aiiiinals ; since, from its lalxmrs, and the manufacture 
attending it, near a tbiid part of the world are clothed, adorned, and supported. 
Caterpillars may be easily distiiiguisluMl from worms or maggots, by the 
iniHiber <)!' their leet; and by their producing butterflies or moths. When the 
-sun calls up vegetation, and vivdies the various eggs of Insects, the caterpillars 
are the (irst that are seen, upon almost every vegetable and tree, eating its 
leaves, and preparing for a state of greater perlection. Tliey have feet both 
lielore and behind ; which not only enable them to move forward V>y a sort of 
steps made by their fore and hinder parts, but also to vlimb up vegetables, and 
to si retell themselves out from the boughs and stalks, to reach their food at a 
distance. All of this class have from eight feet at the least, to sixteen ; and this 
may serve to distinguish them trom the worm tribe, that never have so many\ 
animal into wLicli they are eonverted, is always a butteidly or a moth ; and 
these are always distinguished from other Ihes, by having their wings covered 
over with a painted dust, which gives them such various beauty. I'lie wings of 
flies are transparent, as we see in the common flesh fly ; while those of beetles 
are hard, like horn : from such the wing of a butterfly may be easily distin- 
guished; and words would obsciir*^ their differences.'*^ 

* Cleanlinesh of Animaxs. — M r. Ren- bends up its tail over its back, somewhat in 
nif, in an interestlug ]iaper “ On the peculiar the manner of a spaniel when it trips along 
habits of cleanliness in some Animals," has well pleased betore its master, 
tlie following illustration iu the grub of the Theie appeared to be something so uncom- 
glow-worra. uioii in tlvse movemeutH, that my curiosity 

After watching it for some time (observes was excited to observe them more minutely ; 
Mr, R.), my attention was drawn to some and as tlie civatuie was not at all timid, I 
Very singular movements which it made with could easily observe it through a glass of 
its tad, and which the reader will understand some power. The caudal mstniment I dis- 
better if he has observed how the common covered, by this means, to cousist of a double 
eaiwig, or the insect popidarly called the row of white cartilaginous rays, disposiwl in a 
devil's coach-horse (^ocrl/^.s oA'/iA, Stephens), cncif, one low within the other; and, what 
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From hence it af)pcarN, that caterpillars, whether in the reptile state, ur ad- 
vanced to their last state of pertecthm into butterflies, may easily be distin- 
guished from all other insects ; being animals peculiarly formed, and also of a 


was most singular, these were retracile, m a 
Mimlar manner to the horns of the snail. The 
rays were united by a soft, moist, gelatinous 
membrane, but so as to be individually ex- 
tensile , one or two being frequently stiatched 
bi'yund the line of the others The ray', were 
by the insect for cleaning itself; 
and it i^ould have been difficult 
to devise anything moie effectual 
for the purpose, thuugli its action 
wa.s ditterent fioni all others of 
this kind with which [ was ac- 
quainted, inasmuch as it opeiated 
by suction, and not as a coml), a 
bnuh, or a wiper, of which 1 
sliall inention some ex.iinpies in 
tlu‘ sequel. It was, moieovei, 
lumished in the lutenoi with a 
sort of pocket, of a funnel shape, 
formed liy the converging i.iys, 
iiitit which was collected what- 
ever dust orothei impuiilies weit* 
detached fiom the body, till it 
Could hold no moie, when, by .i 
veimiculai movement id llie lays, 
the accumulait'd pellet was ex- 
tiuded, and placed with gn'at caie m some 
place wheie it miglit he out of this way of 
again soiling the glossy skin of the insect. 
This skin, il I may call it so, was of a soft, 
ieatheiy apjieaumce ; exhibiting, when mag- 
uitied, a minute, delicate dotting, similar lo 
shagiecn — but to the naked eye this was not 
apparent. 

The instrument just desciil*ed, accoidmgly, 
when expanded over a poition of tins sha- 
greened suiface, was subsequently diawu out, 
with nu evident effort (repeated, if ncccssaiy j, 
in the same way as hoys d>-aw their moist 
leather suckers, when they amuse themselves 
ui dragging stones after them. Every paiticle 
of dust, or other extiaueous matter, is thus 
detached from the skin, and, by a peculiar 
movement of the retractile lays, is lodged iii 
the funnel-shaped pocket. 

This singulai instrument is also used for 
the very different purpo.se of assisting the 
animal to walk, and particularly to maintain 
tt position against gravity, which its feet arc 
ill calculated to etfect. 

Though not directly connecteil with my 
immediate subject, it may he, mteiestiug to 
many readers to mention that the above grub 
tlistinctly proved the fallacy of the common 
doctrine respecting the light of the glow- 
worm, which goes to maintain that it i.s a 
lamp, ht up by the female, to direct the 
darkling flight of the male. ** Oe sont,” ex- 
claims Dumeril, “ les flamlieaux de Tamoiir — 
des phares— des t61egraphes uoctuines — qiu 


also capable of being bent as well as ex- 
tended, and they could, therefore, heup])lied 
to the angles or depressions of an uneven 
surface. 

It was not long before I convinced mvself 
that this singular instrument was employed 


»l’ llie f.;lovva\(>ini on n li’iithilli’d bi.imh, 11^.^ 
cicauuig lllbtlUllU-Ill.) 

Jirillent et sigualoiit au luiii le liesoin de la 
jtiuduction dans le silence et Tubscurit^ des 
units" Ml Leomud Knapp, refining iqion 
this iitttioii, conjectuies that the iieculiar con- 
formation of the head of the male glow-worm 
IS intended as a converging refieclor of the 
light of the female, “always beneath him ou 
the eaith." “ As we commonly,” he adds, 
“ and with advantage, place our hand over the 
brow, to obstruct the ifiys of light falling from 
above, which enables us to see clearer an ob- 
ject ou the ground, .so must the projecting 
liotid of this Cleat me cunveige the visual lay's 
lo a point heueath.” 

Unfuitunately for this theory, the grubs-— 
which Ijcuig 111 a stale of infancy, are there- 
fore iiicapalile of propagating - exhibit a no 
less brilliant light than the perfect insect. 
i)i. Geer says the light of the gnib was 
paler, but in the one vvliich 1 had it was not 
so. lie also remarked tlie .same light in the 
nymph state, which he describes as ‘‘ very 
lively and buUiaiit and, in this stage of 
existence, it is still less capable of projiagatuig 
than in tl at of laiva. “ Of what use, then,” 
he asks, ‘‘ is the light displayed by the glow- 
woim? It must serve some purpose yet un- 
known. The authors who have spoken of 
the male glow-worms, say positively that they 
shine in the dark as well as the females,” 
These plum facts appear completely to ex- 
tinguish the poetical theory,—. Journal gv 

TUB KoXAU iN.STITUliON. 
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peculiar nature- The transmutations they undergo, are also more nam^rons 
than those of any insect hitbeitp mentioned; and, in consequence^ they have 
been {placed in the third order of chang;evS by Swammerdam 5 yvho liaa thrown 
such lij(hts upon this part of natural history. In the second order of changes, 
mentioned before^ we saw the grasshopper and the earwig, when excluded from 
the egg, assume a form very like that which they were alter to fireserve ; and 
seemed arrived at a state of perfection, in all respects, except in not having 
wings ; which did not bud forth until they were come to maturity, But the in* 
secss of this third order, that we are now abo!U to describe, go through a much 
greater variety of transformations: for, when they are excluded from the egg, 
they assume the form of a small caterpdlar, which feeds and grows largei* every 
day, often changing its skin, but still preserving its form. \Vlieu the animal has 
come to a certain magnitude in this state, it discontinues eating, makes itself a 
covering or husk, in whi(‘h it remains wrapiied up, seemingly without life or 
motion ; and after having for some time continued in this state, it pnoe more 
bursts its confinement, and comes forth a bcautilnl butterlly. Thus we see this 
animal put on no less than three ddi’erent appearances, from the time it is first 
exchuled from the egg. It appears a crawling ( alerpillar ; then an insensible 
aureha, as it is called, without hie or motion ; and lastly, a bnttertly, variously 
painted, according to its dillerent kind Having thus distinguished tiiis class of 
insects from all others, we will first survey their histoiy in general; and then 
enter particularly into tlie manners and nature of a few of them, which most 
deserve our curiosity and attention. 


CHAP. 11. 

TRANSFORMATION OF THE CATERPILLAR INTO 
ITS CORRESPONDINO BUTTERFLY OR MOTH. 


When winter has disrobed the tre^^s of their leave.s, nature then seem.? to have* 
lost her insects. There are thousands of dillerent kinds, with and without 
wings ; which, though swarming at other seasons, then entirely disappear, ihtt 
fields are re-peopled, when the leaves begin to bud, by the genial influence of 
spring; and caterpillars, of varion.s sorts, are seen ieeding upon tlic promise of 
the year, even before the leaves are completely nrifuided. Those caterpillars, 
which we then see, may serve to give us a view of the general means which 
nature employs to preserve such a number of insects during that season, when 
they can no longer lind subsistence, it is known^ by united experience, that 
all these animals are hatclied from tiie eggs of butterflies; and those who 
observe them more clo.sely, will find the fly very careful in ilepositing hi? eggs 
ill tliose places where they are likely to be hatched with tlie greatest safety atid 
svK^cess. During winter, therefore, tlw? greatest number of caterpillars are iti 
an egg state ; and in this lifeless situation brave all the rigours ami the humidity 
of the climate : and though often exposed to all its changes, still preserve the 
latent principles of hie, which is more hilly exerted at the approach of spring. 

In general, however, whether the animal has subsisted in an egg state during 
the winter^ or whether as a butterfly^ bred from an aurelia, in the beginning of 
spring; or a butterfly that faa.s subsisted during the winter, and lays cggaais 
soon as the leaves of plants are sliot forward, the whole swarm of caterpillars m e 
in, motion to share the banquet that Nature has provided. There is scarce a 
plant that has not its own peculiar insects; and .some arc knnw-n to suppoit 
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bard, like sliagreen ; the skin of the latter is hab-y, and* as it were, thorny ; and ^ 
generally, if bandied, stings like nettles. Some of them even cause this stinging 
pain, if but approached too nearly. 

Caterpillars, in general, have six small black spots placed on the circnmfer- 
eriC/e of the fore ring, and a little to the side of the head. Three of these are 
larger than the rest, and are convex and transparent ; these Reaiiinnr takes to 
be the eyes of the caterpillar ; however, most of these reptiles have very little 
occasion for sight, and seem only to be directed by their feeling. 

But the parts of the caterpillar’s body which most justly demand our attention, 
are the stigmata, as they are called ; or those holes on the sides of its body, 
through which the animal is supposed to breathe. All along this insect’s body, 
on each side, these holes are easily discoverable. They are eighteen in number, 
nine on a side, rather nearer the belly than the back ; a hole for every ring, of 
which the animal’s body is composed, except the second, the third, and the last. 
These oval openings may be considered as so many mouths, through which the 
insect breathes ; but with this diflerence, lhat as we have but one pair of lungs, 
the caterpillar has no less tlian eighteen. It requires no great anatomical dex- 
terity to discover these lungs in the larger kind of caterpillars ; they a])pear, at 
lirst view, to be hollow cartilaginous tubes, and of the colour of mother-of-pearl. 
'^I'htse tubes are often seen to unite with each other ; oome are perceived to open 
into the intestines; and some go to dilTerent parts of the surface of the body. 
That these vessels serve to convey the air, appears evidently, from the famous 
experiment of Maljiiglii ; who, by stopjiing up the mouths of the stigmata with 
oil, quickly siiflbcated the animal, which was seen to die convulsed the instant 
after. In order to ascertain his theory, he rubbed oil upon other parts of the 
insect’s body, leaving the stigmata free ; and this seemed to have no effect upon 
the animars health, but it continued to move and eat as usual : he rubbed oil on 
the stigmata of one side, and the animal underwent a partial convulsion, but re- 
covered soon alter. 

Jlie life of a caterpillar seems one continued succession of changes; and it is 
seen to throw off one skin oidy to assume another ; wdiicli also is divested in its 
turn : and ihus for eight or ten times successively. Wc must not, however, con- 
found this changing of the skin with the great metamorphosis which it is after- 
wards to undergo. 'Fhe throwing off one skin, and assuming another, seems, in 
comparison, but a slight opeiation among these animais; this is but the work of 
a day ; the other is the great adventure of their lives. 

In proportion as the time approaches in which the caterpillar is to cast its 
old skin, its colours become more feeble, the skin seems to wither and grovv 
dry, and in some measure resembles a leaf, when it is no longer supplied with 
moisture from the slock. Al that time, the insect begins to lind itself under a 
necessity of changing ; and it is not effected without violent labour, and perhaps 
pain. A. day or two before the critical hour approaches, the insect ceases to 
eat, loses its usual activity, and seems to rest immovable. It seeks some place 
to remain in security ; and no longer timorous, seems regardless even of the 
touch. It is now and then seen to bend itself and elevate its back ; again it. 
stretches to its utmost extent : it sometimes lifts up the head, and then lets it 
fall again ; it sometimes waves it three or four times from side to side, and theu^ 
remains in quiet. At length, some of the rings of its body, particularly the first 
and second, are seen to swell considerably, the old skin dislends and bursts, till, 
by repeated swellings and contractions m every ring, the animal disengages 
itself, and creeps from its inconvenient covering. 

How laborious soever this operation may be, it is performed in the space of 
a minute ; and the animal, having thrown off its old skin, seems to enjoy new 
vi^ur, as well as acquired colouring and beauty. 

The caterpillar having in this manner continued for several days feeding, and 
at intervals casting its skin, begins at last to prepare for its change into an 
aurelia. 

Prenaratory to this important event, the caterpillar most usually quits the 
plant, or the tree on which it fed ; or at least attaches itself to the stalk or the 
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• stem, more prladly than the leaves. It forsakes its food, and prepares, by fastin^r, 
to undergo its transmutation. In this period, all the food it has taken is 
thoroughly digested; and it often voids even the internal membrane which 
lined its intestines. Some of this tribe, at this period also, are seen entirely to 
change colour; and the vivacity of the tints in all, seem faded. Those of them 
which are capable of spiiiniug themselves a web, set about this operation ; those 
which have already spun, await the change in the best manner they are able. 
The w^b, or cone, with which some cover tiiemselves, hides the aurelia con- 
tained within from the view; but in others, where it is more transparent, the 
caterpillar, when it has done spinning, strikes into the claws of the two feet 
under the tail, and afterwards forces in the tail itself, by contracting those claws, 
and violently striking the feet one againstthe other. Jf, however, they be taken 
from their web at this time, they appear in a state of grmt langour ; and, in- 
capable of walking, remain on that spot where they are placed. In this condilion 
they remain one or two days, preparing to change into an aurelia ; somewhat 
in the manner they made preparations for changing their skin. They then 
appear with their bodies bent into a bow, which they now and then are seen to 
straighten: they make no use of their legs; but if they attempt to change place, 
do it by the contortions of their body, in proportion as their cliange into an 
aurelia approaches, their body becomes more and more bent ; wlnle their exten- 
sions and convulsive contractions become more frequi'iit. The hinder end ot the 
body is the part which the animal first disengages from its caterpillar skin ; that 
part of the skin remains empty, w'hiie ihe body is drawn up contracted towaids 
the head. In the same manner they disengage themselves from the two suc- 
ceeding rings ; so that the animal is then lodged entirely in the fore part of its 
caterpillar covering : that half which is abandoned, remains flacid and empty ; 
while the fore part, on the contrary, is swollen and distended. The animal, 
having thus quitted the hinder part of its skin to drive itself up into the fore part, 
still continues to heave and work as before ; so thnt the skull is soon seen to 
burst into three pieces, and a longitudinal opening is niadi; in the three first 
rings of the body, through which the insect thrusts forth its naked body, with 
strong efforts, 'fhus, at last, it entirely gets free from its caterpillar skin, and 
for ever forsakes its most odious reptile form. 

The caterpillar, thus stripped of its skin for the last time, is now become an 
aurelia ; in which the parts of the future butterlly are all visible ; but in so soft 
a state, that tlu: smallest touch can discompose thenn. The animal is now 
become helpless and motionless ; but only waits for the assistance of the air to 
dry up the moistnre on its surface, and supply it with a crust capable of resisting 
extenikl injuries. Immediately after being stripped of its caterpillar skin, it is 
of a green colour, especially in those parts which are distended by an extras 
ordinary afflux of animal moisture : but in ten or tvxelve hours after being thus 
exposed, its parts harden, the air forms its external covering into a firm crust, 
and in about four-atid- twenty hours, the aurelia may be handled without en- 
dangering the little animal that is thus left in so defenceless a situation. Such is 
the history of the little pod, or cone, that is found so common by every pathway, 
sticking to nettles, and •sometimes shining like polished gold. From the beautiful 
and respleniteiift colour, with which it is thus sometimes adorned, some authors 
have calfed it a Chrysalis, implying a creature made of gold. 

Such are the efforts by which these little animals prepare for a state of per- 
fection ; but their care is still greatef to provide themselves a secure retreat, 
during this season of their imbecility. It would seem like erecting tlierasclves a 
monument, where they were to rest secure, until Nature had called them into a 
new and more improved existence. For this purpose, some spin themselves a 
cone, or web, in which they lie secure till they have arrived at maturity ; others, 
that cannot spin so copious a covering, suspend themselves by the tail, in some 
retreat where they are not likely to meet disturbances. Some mix sand witli 
their gummy and moist webs, and thus lUake themselves a secure incrustfition ; 
while others, before their change, bury themselves in the ground, and thus avoid 
the numerous dangers Uiat might attend tbero. Many are the forms which these 
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gev^»r^tl of ilifl’tjreot kiridn. Of these, many are hatched from the egg, at the 
foot of the tree, and climb up to its leaves for subsistence : the eggs of others 
lirive been glued by the parent butterfly to the leaves ; and they are no sooner 
excluded from the shell, but they find themselves in the midst of plenty. 

When the caterpillar first bursts from tho egg, it is small and feeble; its 
appe tites are in proportion to its size, and it seems to make no great con- 
sumption : but as it increases in magnitude, it improves in its appetites ; so 
that, in its adult caterpillar state, it is the most ravenous of all animals what- 
soever. A single caterpillar will eat double its own weight of leaves in^a day, 
and yet seems no way disordered by the meal. — What would mankind do, if 
tlioir oxen or their horses were so voracious ! ^ 


* Ravages of Catekpu.lars — Ttie sud- 
den aj)pearance of givat numbers of tliese 
caterpillars in particular years, and their 
scarcity in others, is in some degree explained 
by a fact stated by Mr. Salisbui-y. “ A gen- 
tleman of Chelsea,” he says. “ has informed 
me that he once took a nest of moths and 
bred them ; that some of the eggs came the 
fiist year, some <he second, and others of the 
same nest did not hatch till the third sea- 
son.” We reared, during 1H29, seveial nests 
hotli of the brown-tails and of the goklen- 
tails, and a number of the females deposited 
their eggs in our nurse-cages ; but, contrary 
to the experiment just (pioted, all of these 
were hatched during the same autumn. The 
dittereoce of temperature and moisture in 
jMviticular bfusous may produce this diversity. 

An alarm, similar to those we have le- 
couled, was pioduced in France in 1735, by 
tile green striped cateijnllfUs of a moth very 
common iu Britain, called by colli’ctors, fiom 
a mark On its uppi*r wings, the Y, or moie 
properly, the y moth { l^lv.sui Oantma, Ochs.) 
Though Kinked in some classifiaitnnis 
amongst the nocturnal moths, it flies chiefly 
by day, and may lie seen lu Katteisea-fields, 
or other moist meadows, flitting from herb to 
herb and tiovvei to flowei, ui short and low 
flights ; for it stddom soais h*ghei than the 
tallest grasa-stem, or the ciimson flowei-hcads 
of the knap-weed, upon whose hone} it some- 
timea legales, remaining on the wing all the 
while it IS sipping it. J)unng the cold, rainy 
summer of 1829, it was almost the only moth 
which appeared plentiful. At least two broods 
seem to be produced during the season ; which 
may account for its being found fiom May 
till the »ettiug-in of tlie winter frosts. 

Notwithstauding it being so plentiful, 
however, we have not heard of its having 
ever been so destiuctivo here as in France, 
where, as usual, the most improbable cauhcs 
vri're assigned for its increase. “ lu some 
places,” says Jl6aumui, “ they assured me 
they had seen an old soldier tliroiv the spell j 
and in othei places an ugly and mischievous 
old Woman had wrought all the evil.” These 
suiv|wsed Supernatural agents, however, must 
have been either veiy numerous or very active 
to fill, not only the gardens, hut every field, 


with legions of those caterpillars, which de- 
voured almost every green thing, and left only 
the stalks as monuments of their devastation. 
The alarm proceeded farther, for it began to 
he whispered that they were poisonous ; and 
many weie in consequence afraid to touch 
soups 01 salads. Reaumur thought it incum- 
bent on him to refute this notion at some 
length ; hut we cannot accept his doctrine as 
veiy palatable, when he tells us that few 
dishes of soup or salad are ever prepared 
without containing caterpillars, and yet all 
the world are not poisoned thereby, any more 
tlian by eating oysters or viper broth. Ho 
endeavoured also to account by calculation 
for their excess, from the data of the female 
moth laying about four hundred eggs. Now, 
if theie were only twenty cateipiUars dis- 
tubuted in a garden, and all lived through 
the winter, and became moths in the succeed- 
ing May, llie eggs laid by these, if all fertile, 
would ))iuduce 800,000, a number much 
.'.‘ore tli.ui sufficient to effect great destruc- 
tion. Did nut Provideuce, therefore, put 
causes in operation to keep them in due 
bounds, the caterpillars of this moth alone, 
leaving out of consideration the 2,000 other 
British species, woubl soon destroy more than 
htilf ol our vegetation. — Insect Trans. 

The Pari-iatmikni -of Paris. — It is not, 
theieloie, very much to 1h* wondered at, that 
the igiioiaiit, who aie so prone to become the 
victim of giuundless fears, should have taken 
bcnous alaiui on having so unusual a phe- 
nomeiiou foiced upon their attention. Some 
alanni.'its accordingly asserted that the cater- 
pillars “ were the usual presage of the 
plague and others, that they not only pre- 
saged it, but would actually cause it, ^ lor 
their numbers were great enough to render 
j^e air pestileutial,” while, to add to the mis- 
chief, “ they would destroy every kind of 
vegetation, aud starve the cattle in the fieldn.”' 
“ Almost eveiy one,” adds Curtis, ignorant 
of theii history, was under the gieatest 
prehensions concerning them ; so that even 
prayois were offered up in some chufchea to* 
deliver the country fiom the apprehended ap- 
proaching calamity,” 

It seems to have beer* either the same 
calerpillai’, or urn: very nearly allied to it. 
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lljese voracious ImbUs, with its slow, cmwlinsf motion, but still more 
stinging like that of nettles, which follows upon handling the greatest number o 
them, make these insects not the most agreeable objects of human curiosity 
However, there are many philosophers who have spent years in their conteim 
plation ; and who have not only attended to their habits and labours, but 
minutely examined their structure and internal conformation. 

The body of the caterpillar, when anatomically considered, is found composed 
of rings, whose “circurnterenee is pretty near circular or oval. They are gene- 
rally twelve in number, and are all inembranareons ; by which caterpillars may 
be distinguished from many other insects, tliat nearly resemble them in form. 
The head of the caterpillar is connected to the lirsl ring by the neck *, that is 
generally so short and contracted, that it is scarce visible. All the covering of 
the head in caterpillars seems to consist of a shell ; and they have neither upper 
nor under jaw, for they are both placed rather vertically, and each jaw armed 
with a large thick tooth, which is singly equal to number. With these the 
animals devour their food in sucli amazing quantities ; and with these, some of 
the kind defend themselves agaiii.st their enemies. Though the mouth be kept 
shut, the teeth are always uncovered; and while the iiKsect is in health, they are 
seldom without employment. Whatever the caterpillar devours, these teeth 
serve to chop it into small pieces, and render the parts ot the leal fit for swal- 
lowing. Many kinds, while they are yet young, eat only the siicrulent part ot 
the leaf, and leave all the fibres untouched ; others, however, attack the whole 
leaf, and eat it eh'an away. One may be amused, for a little time, in observing 
the avidity with which they are seen to feed ; some are seen eating the whole 
day; others have their hours of repast; some elioose the night, and others the 
day. When the caterpillar attacks a leaf, it places its body in such a manner 
that the edge of the leaf shall fall between its feet, which keeps it stead), while 
the teeth are employed in cutting it : these fall upon the leaf, somewhat in the 
manner of a pair ot gardener’s sheers; and every morsel is swallowed as soon 
as rut. Morne caterjiillars feed upon leaves so very narrow, that they are not 
broader than their nH»uths ; in this case the animal is seen to devour it from 
the fioint, as we would eat a radish. 

As there are various kinds of caterpillars, the number of their feet are various ; 
some having eight, and some sixteen. l)f these leetlhe six loremost are covered 
with a sort of shining gristle ; and are, therefore, called the shelly legs. The 
limdniost feet, whatever be their number, are soft and flexible, and are called 
mendiranaceous. Caterpillars, also, with regard to their external figure, are 
either smooth, or hairy. The skin of the first kind is soft to the touch, or 

probably that of llu* ^^olden-tail {Poi'i/u’sm forests. About the middle of May, however, 
CJu tfiturrhu^uy which ni 17^11-2, produced a a succession of cold rams produced so much 
Mim liar alarm 111 France. Reaumui, on going nioitality among the cateipiUars, that the 
fiom Pdi'iH to Tours, in Sejitembei, IT-^l, people wore happily released from the edict; 
found every oak, great and small, liteially ioi it stnni became difficult to find a single 
scanning with them, and their leaves pui died individual of the si)ecies. In the same way 
and blown as if some liuuiiiig wind had the cold mins, during the summer of lbii.9, 
passed over them; for when newly hatched, seem to have nearly annihilated the lackejs, 
like the young buff-ti]>«, they only eat one of which in the enily part of th^ sumniei, 
the membranes of the leaf, and of course the swarmed on evtny hedge aunmd bundon. 
other witfiers away. These infant legions. The ignorance displaced in Fiance at the 
under the shelter of their waf'm nests, sur;*' time in questKin, was not inferior to that re- 
viveil the winter in such numbers, that they coided by (Jurtis; tor the Frelidi journalists 
threatened the* destruction not only of the gravely assei ted that pait of the catei pillars 
fruitdrees, but of the forests, — eveiy tree, as were pioduced by spiders ; and that theae 
says, being over-mn with them, spiders, and not the caterpillars, constructed 
The Ps^iament of Paris thought that ra- the webs of the slime of snails, which they 
widely extended loudly called for were said to have been seen collecting foi the 
thehrintys^tference, and they accordingly issuetl purpose I “Verily,” exclaims lieaui”ur, 
an edrct, to compel the people to uiicaler- “theie is more ignoi'ance in onr age than 
the tiees ; which K^au- one might lxjlieve.”^lNSMT TuANSeoRMA* 
ridicultd as impmclicable, at least inlhi 
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animals assume in this helpless state; and it often l^ppens, .hat the most de- 
formed butterflies issue from the most beantiful anreUas. 

In ffeneral, however^ the aiirelia takes the rude outline of the parts of the 
animal which is contained within it; but as to the various colours which it is 
seen to assume^ they are rather the effect of accident ; for the same species of 
insect does not at all times assume the same hue when it becomes an aurelia. 
In some, the beautiful g*old colour is at one time found ; in others, it is wanting. 
I’his brilliant hue, which does not fall short of tlie best gilding, is formed in the 
same manner in which we see leather obtain a gold colon r,*though none of that 
metal ever enters into the tincture. It is onlj formed by a beautiful brown 
varnish* laid upon a white ground ; and the white thus gleaming through the 
transparency of the brown, gives a charming golden yellow. J'hese two colours 
are found, one over the other, in the aurelia of the little animal we are describing ; 
and the whole appears gilded, without anv real gilding. 

The aurelia thus formed, and left to time to expand into a butterfly, in some 
measure resembles an animal in an egg, that is to v\ait for external warmth to 
hatch it into life and vigour. 

The aurelia, tlioiigh it bears a ditferent external appearance, nevertheless 
contains within it all the parts of the butterfly in perfect formation ; and lying 
each in a very orderly manner, though in the smallest compa.ss. I'hese, how 
ever, are so fast, and tender, that it is impossible to visit without discomposing 
them. When either by warmth, or increasing vigour, the parts have acquired 
the necessary force and solidity, the butterfly then seeks to disembarrass itself 
of those bands which kept it so long in confinement. Some insects continue 
under the form of an aurelia not above ten days; some twenty ; some several 
months; and even for a year together.^ 

The butterfly, however, does not contiiuie so long under the fonn of an 
aurelia, as one would be apt to imagine. In general, those caterpillars that pro- 
vide themselves wnth cones, continue within them but a few days after the cone 
is completely finished. Some, however, remain t'»*ne(t in this artilicial covering 
for eight or nine months, without taking the smallest sustenance during the 
whole time ; and though in the caterpillar state no animals were so voracions, 
when thus transformed, (hey appear a miracle of abstinence. In all, sooner or 
later, the butterfly bursts from its prison ; not only that natural prison which is 
formed by the skin of the aurelia, but also from that artiticial one of silk, or any 
other substance in which it has inclosed itself. 

The efforts which the butterfly makes to get free from its aurelia state, are by 
no means so violent as those which the insect had in changing from the cater- 
pillar into the aurelia. The quantity of moisture surrounding the butterfly is by 
no means so great as thai attending its former change ; and the shell of the 
aurelia is so dr)', that it may be cracked between the lingers. 

If the animal be shut up within a cone, the butteifly always gets rid of the 
natural internal skin of the aurelia, betore it cats its way through the external 
covering which its own industry had formed round it. In order to observe thp 
manner in which it thus gets rid of the aurelia covering, we must cut open the 
cone, and then we shall have an opportunity of discovering the insect’s efforts 
to emancipate itself from its natural sludl. When this operation begins, there 
seems to bo a violent agitation in the humours contamed within the little 
animal’s body. Its fluids seem diivcn, by a hasty feriucutation, through all the 
vessels; while it labours violently with its legs, aiul makes several other violent 
struggles to get free. As all tliese motions concur wifh the growth of the insect’s 

* Faot IW EN1XM401.0UT, — “I have lately fioin its mouth, finishes with the hea^ldown- 
obsunnecl a curious fact, which I have never wards, anti the head, with the six front legs, 
seen noticed in any book which has fallen are thrown ufl fiom the chryaiaiis, aod may be 
an .my way ^ vie., that it is the tail of the found dried up, but quite distmgutshabW, at 
caterpillar which becomes the head of the tlie bottom ol the web. The buthi«% Cume^j 
butsterliy. J found ft Ivard to believe till 1 <m it at the ti p. Is this fact geD*?rally known 
had convinced myself of it inaurnnKrot -y<.;or«J5sponi)bnt or the Ma^AxmK of 
instances. The caterpillar weaves its widj Naiuuai. I^istoux. 
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wiii ^9 and body, if is impossiblo that the briftle skin whieh covers it should 
longer resist : it at length gives way, by bursting in tour distinct arid regular 
pieces. The skin of the head and legs first separiites ; then the skin at the back 
flies open, and dividing into two regular portions, disengages (he back and 
wings : then there likewise happens ^mother rupture in that portion which 
covered the rings of the ba(-k of ihe aiireba. After this, the butterfly, as if 
fatigued with its struggles, remains very quiet for some time, with its wings 
pointed downw'ards, and its legs fixed in the skin whicli it had just thrown ofl’. 
At first sight the animal, just set free, and permitted the future use of its wings, 
seems to want them entirely : they take up such little room, that one would 
wonder where they were hidden. But .soon after, they exfiatid so rapidly, that 
the eye can scarce attend their unfolding. From reaching scarce half the length 
of the body, they acquire, in a most wonderful manner, their full extent and 
oigness, so as to be each five times larger than they were before. Nor is it the 
wings alone that are thus increased : all their spots and paintings, before so 
minute as to be scarce discernible, are proportionably extended ; so that, what a 
few minutes before seemed only a number of confused, unmeaning points, now 
become distinct and most beautiful ornaments. Nor are the wings, when they 
are thus expanded, unfolded in the manner in which earwigs and grasshoppers 
display theirs, who unfurl them like a lady's fan : on the contrary, those of 
butterflies actually grow to their natural size in this very short space. The wing, 
at the instant it is freed from its late confinement, is considerably thicker than 
afterwards ; so that it spreads in all its dimensions, growing thinner as it be- 
comes broader. If one of the wings be plucked from the animal just set free, 
it may be spread by the fingers, and it will soon become as broad as tlie other, 
which has been left behind. As the wings extend theiaselves go suddenly, they 
have not yet had time to dry ; and accordingly appear lik<i pieces of wet paner, 
soft, and full of wrinkles. In about half an hour they are perfectly dry, their 
wrinkles entirely disappcai, and the little animal assumes all its splendour. The 
tniiismutation being thus nerfcctly finished, the butterfly discharges three or 
four drops of a blood-co.i»tiied liquid, winch are the last remains of its super- 
fluous moisture.^ I'hose aurelias which arc inclosed within a cone, find 4iieir 

♦ Showers of Blooo Expi.ained. — It natural prodigy, hud not Alx possessed ut 
is not a little remarkable, that when insects this time, in M Peiresc, a philosoplier, who, 
are evolved from the pupa state, they always in the eager pursuit of all kinds of knowledge, 
diHcharge some substance. It is important had not neglected tlie study of insects, it is 
to remark, that the matter voided at tins accoidingly i eluted, lu the ciuioiis life of 
period by many butterflies {J'anes^a;, &c ) is l*eiresc, by Gusseiidi, that he had, about the 
of a red colour, resembling blood, while that time of the lumouied shower of blood, hap- 
of several moths is oiange oi whitish. It peiied to find a laige chrysalis, the beauty of 
c<)uld not readily be supposed that this shouhl which made him pieserve it in a box. Some 
Income the objt'ct of superstitious teiror, yet time aftei, hearing a noise in the box, he 
so it has been in more instances than one. opened it, and found a fine butterfly, which 
Mouflet ridls us, funn Sleuhin, that in the had left upon the bottom a red stain of con- 
yeitr it pioiligiuiis multitude of buttOi- siderable magnitude, and apparently of ex- 

flics swarmed throughout a great poitioii of uctly the same uatuie with the drops on the 
Germany, and sprmkled plants, leaves, build- stones, popularly supposed to be blood. lie 
ing6, clothes, and men, with bloody diops, as lemarked, at the same time, that there were 
if it had mined blood. Seveud histoiidus, cuuutless numbers of butteiflies flying about, 
indeed, have recorded showei’K of blood among which confiimed him in the beliet of his 
the prodigies which have struck nations with having discovered the tuie cause; and this 
consterbation, as the supposed omen of the was tuithei coiroborated by his fining none 
destructiou of cities and the overthrow of of the red diops m the heart of the city, whetC 
empires. About the beginning of July, IfiOH, the Imtlerilies were larely seen. He also re 
one of these showers of blood was supposed inaiked, that the drops weie never on tiles, 
to have fallen in the suburbs of Aix, and for and seldom on the upper part of a stone, a$ 
many miles around it, and paiticularly the they must have been had they fallen from the 
walls of a churchyard were spotted with (he heavens, but usually appeared in cavities and 
blood. This occurrence would, no doubt, parts protected by some angular projection, 
have been chnmicled, in histoiy' as a super- What Peiresc had thus ascertained, he lost 
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^xit more difficulty they have still another prison to break tbrougli; this, 
howeveHy they perform in a short time ; for the butterfly, freed from its aurelia 
skin, butts with its head violently against the walls of its artiticial prison ; and 


no time in disclosing to many persons of 
knoir ledge and curiosity, who had been 
piixzling themselves to account for the cir- 
cumstance by far-fetched reasonings, such as 
a supposed vapour which hod carried up a 
supposed red earth into the air that had 
tinged the rain no less wide of the truth 
than the popular superstiiion which ascribed 
it to magic, or to the devil himself. Those 
who are curious to verify the discovery, as we 
may well call it, of Peiresc, may easily do so 
by rearing any of the spinous caterpillars 
which feed on the nettle till they are trans- 
iormed into the butterfly. We have witnessed 
the circumstance in innumerable instances. 

It IS a curious and interesting probability, 
that the crimson snow of the Alpine and 
Arctic regions, which has recently excited so 
much scientific inquiry, should be referable 
to a somewhat similai cause, — a circumstance 
which will apologize for our taking some 
notice of it here by way of illustration. Ac- 
cording to Professor Agardh, red snow is very 
common in all the alpine districts of Europe, 
and is probably of the same nature with that 
brought from the polar regions by Captain 
Ross. Saussure saw it m abundance on 
Mont Brevern, in Switzeilaiid, and else- 
where j Ramond found it on the Pyrenees ; 
and Sommeifeldt in Norway. In March, 
1808, the whole country about Cadone, Bcl- 
luiio, and Feltri, is rejiorted to have been 
covered in a single night with rose-coloured 
snow ; and at the same time a similar shower 
was witnessed on the mountains of Valtelin, 
Brescia, Cariiitnia, and Tyrol. But the most 
remarkable red snow shower was that which 
fell on the night between the 14th and 15th 
of March, 18^3} in Calabria, in Abruzzo, in 
Tuscsiiy, at Bologna, and through the whole 
of the Apennines. 

Upon the retiaru of Captain Ross from the 
Polaf expedition some years ago, the speci- 
mens of red snow which he brought homo 
were examined by three of our most distiu- 

S iished observers, Wullaston, Bauer, and 
obert Brown, who all came to the conclu- 
sion that it was of a vegetable nature, but 
di£^n»d 08 to its botanical characteristics. 
Dr. Wollaston supnosed it to be the seed of 
aome moss ; Mr. Brown was inclined to con- 
sider it an alga, related to Tremella crucnta, 
a cemiaon native plant; while Mr. Bauer 
it was a fungus of the genus Vredo. 
r Agardh rO&rs it with Brown to the 
hiwest Older of a^gce, but standing as a dis- 
tinct genus upon the very limits of the ant* 
nial and veg^Lie kingdoms. Saussure, 
indeed^ fiBtm that the red snow of the 

Alps gave out, whew burnt, a smCU like that 


pf plants, concluded that it was of vegetable 
origin, and suppused it to consist of the 
farina of some plant, though he could not 
trace it to its source. Baron Wrangel, again? 
who discovered a production similar or iden- 
tical with Ag^artfh's Protococcus nivaks 
growing upon limestone rocks, mentions that 
it was easily detached when placed under 
water, and in three days it was converted 
into animated globules like mfusory animal- 
cules, which swam about and were made prey 
of by other iiitpsoria. Professor Nees von 
Esenbcck, of Bonn, is inclined to think that 
the minute red globules, of which the Proto- 
coccus consists, are the vegetable state of 
bodies which had gone through a previous 
animal existence. 

The Rev. W. Scoresby, on the other hand, 
conjectures that the red colour of the snow 
may be traced to the same cause as the 
orange-coloured ice of the polar seas, which 
arises from innumerable minute animals be- 
longing to the Padiata, and similar to the 
licroe globulosa of Lamarck. It is about 
the size of a pin’s head, transparent, and 
marked with twelve brownish patches of dots. 
In olive -gieeu sea water, he estimated 
110,592 of these in a cubic foot. 

Agardh remarks, that it is agreed upon all 
hands that the crimson snow always tails in 
the night, from which he infers that it has 
not been actually seen to fall. He tliinks it 
is called into exi tence by the vivifying power 
of the sun's light, alter its warmth has 
caused the snow to dissolve, accompaiueil by 
the incomprehensible power in white snow of 
producing a colour, 

Reaumur says, with much justice, on on 
other occasion, tliat an ordinary spectator fre- 
quently discovers what has escaped the notice 
of the best observers, and so it should seem 
it has happened in the present case, ^ the 
learned naturalists just mentioned having 
gone as wide of the facts, as the philosophers 
at Aix in accounting for the supposed shower 
of blood. Mr. Thomas Nicholson, accom- 
panied with two other gentlemen, mode an 
excursion on the 24th of July, 1821, to So- 
wollick Point, near Bushman’s island, in 
Prince Regent’s Bay, in quest of meteoric 
iron. “The summit of the hill,’* he says, 
“forming the point, is covered with huge 
masses of granite, whilst the side which 
forms a gentle declivity towards the bay was 
covered with cimison snow. It was evtdent» 
at hrst view, that this coloiii was iinptixted to 
the snow by a substance lyiltg outhe lurface. 
This substance lay scattered here and there 
in small masses, bearing some resemblance 
to (lowdered cochineal, surrounded by a lighter 
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probabljr its eyes, that are rough and like a file, it rubs the internal siirface 
away ; till it is at last seen bursting its way into open light ; and, in leflStlian a 
quarter of an hour, the animal acquires its full penection. 

Thus, to use the words of Swammerdam, we see a little, insignificant creature 
distinguished, in its last birth, with qualifications and ornaments^ which man, 
duiing his stay upon earth, can never even hope to acquire. The butterfly, to 
enjoy life, needs no other food but the dews of Heaven ; and the honeyed juices 
which are distilled from every flower. The pageantry of princes cannot eqmal 
tiie ornaments with which it is invested ; nor the rich colouring that eiubeUishes 
its wings. The skies are the butterfly’s proper habitation, and the air its 
element : whilst man comes into the world naked, and often roves about with- 
out habitation or shelter; exposed, on one hand, to the heat of the sun ; and, 
on the other, to the damps and exhalations of the earth ; both alike enemies of 
his happiness and existence. — A strong proof that, while this little animal is 
raised to its greatest hjfight, we are as yet, in this world, only candidates for 
perfection ! 


CHAP. III. 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 

It has been already shown that all Butterflies are bred from caterpillars ; and 
we have exhibited the 
various circumstances of 
tliat surprising change. 

It has been remarked, 
that butterflies may be 
easily distinguished from 
flies of every other kind, 
by tbeir wings; for, in 
others, they are either 
transparent, like gauze, 
as we see in the common 
flesh fly ; or they are 
hard and crusted, as we 
see in the wings of the 
beetle. But in the but- 
terflv, the wings are soft, 
opake, and painted over 
with a beautiful dust, that comes off with liaudling. 

shade, which was produced by the colouring to ub, and not a doubt remained in the mind 
matter being partly dissolved and diffused by of any that this was the correct one. The 
tlie deliquescent snow. l>uring this exami- snow on the mountains of higher elevation 
nation, our hats and upper garments were than the nests of these birds was perfectly 
observed to be daubed with a substance of a white, and a ravine at a short distance, which 
similar red colour, and a moment’s reflection was filled with snow from top to bottom, but 
convinced us that this was the excrement of which aflbrded no hiding - place for these 
the Uttlt; auk (0rinn//e,Temtninck), myriads birds to form their nests, presented an ap- 
of which were continually flying over our pearance uniformly white,” 
heads, having their nests among the loose Tltis testimony seams to be as clear and 
masses of granite. A ready explanation of indisputable as the ex}Tlanation given by 
the origin of the red snow was now pretented Feiresc of the ejecta of the butterflies at Aia. 
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Thft number of these beautiful animals is very great ; and though Linnaeif 
has up above seven hundred and sixty different kinds, the catalogue 

is still very incomplete. Kvery collector of biitterilies can show undescribed 
Species : and such as are fond of minute discovery, can here produce anhuitti 
that have been e^camined only by himself. In generU, however, those of the 
warm eltmates are larger and more beautiful than such as are bred at home ; 
and we can easily admit the beauty of the butterfly, since we are thus freed 
from the damage of the caterpillar. It has been the amusement of some to 
collect these animals from different parts of the world ; or to breed them from 
caterpillars at home. These they arrange in systematic order, of dispose so gs 
to make striking and agreeable pictures ; and all must grant, that tins specious 
idleness is far preferable to that unhappy state which is produced by a total 
want of employment. 

The wings of butterflies, as was observed, fully distinguish them from flies of 
every other kind,^ They are four in number; and though two of them be cut 
off, the animal can fly with the* two others remaining. They are, in their own 
substance, transparent ; but owe their opacity to the beautiful dust with 
which they are covered ; and which has been likened, by some naturalists, to 
the feathers of birds ; by others, to the scales of fishes ; as their imaginations 
were disposed to catch the resemblance. In fact, if we regard the wing of a 
butterfly with a good microscope, we shall perceive it studded over with a variety 
of little grains of different dimensions and forms, genenilly supported upon a 
footstalk, regularly laid upon the whole surface. Nothing can exceed the 
beautiful and regular arrangement of these little substances ; which thus serve 
to, paint the butterfly^s wing, like the tiles of a house. Those of one rank are a 

But though it will account, perhaps, for the moniously combined. But here art is in- 
red 8DOW of the polar regions, it will not ex- finitely surpassed. A piece of tlie wing of 
jilttin that of the Alps, the Apennines, and a peacock butterfly, a quarter of an inch 
the Pyrenees, which are not, so far as we square, was placed under a microscope, when 
know, visited by the little auk, Thus the seventy lows, each containing ninety scales, 
matter at present rests, till jt he elucidated by were counted; tliere were, therefo^^ aix 
further observations. — I nsect Tuansi/okjia- thousand three hundred scales on one side of 
TiONS. thiii small portion of wing, and a square inch 

• Tub W iNGs OF Butterclies. — E very must liave the amazing numbei of one hun- 
wing consists of two membranes, more or dred thousand seven hundred and thirty-six 
less transparent, ajiplied to each other : the scales. The number of glass pins in a square 
upper one being very strongly attached to the inch of fine mosaic is only eight hundred 
nervures or veins, and the lower adhering and fecventy, so that it is one hundred and 
more loosely, so as to be separable fipm them, fifteen times coarser than the wing of this 
The ueitures are a kind of hollow tube, butterfly, which is of middle size, and the 
whiek atiginate in the trunk, and diminish scales of wliich are proportioiial : what, 
gradiifdly, the marginal ones excepted, to then, must be the comparison with some of 
thi^r termiaatifKi ; and appear to contain air- the smaller tribes, whose whole dimensions 
veSiia. ' The expansion of th^ wing is sup- are a quarter of an inch ! 
posed to arise from a Subtle fluid being in- The wing of a peacock butterfly prema- 
troduced into these ve-ssels, and thus an turely taken out of a chiysalis, proved to he 
impltlse is given to eveiy part of this re- nine and a quarter tunes finer than that ol‘ 
markable organ, so that it is supported m its the peifect insect ; so that it was ten thousand 
flight like a sail by its cordage. It is aided and sixty-three times finer than the most 
also l>y other means which we have not space boasted mosaic 

particularly to describe. The most superb of all the butterfliljf 

The wings of butterflies, sphinges, and is the impeiial Trojan. It is a native ipl 
motha, are covered with scales, so very Amboyua, of an exceedingly rich 
mtnnte < as to be taken for extiemely fine colour, having a fine golden tinge din^sed 
dust^ placed in the most perfect order, and through it , and it may be doubted^** says 
having a great diversity of beautiful colours. Linumus, whether nature has produced imy 
They have been well compared to Mosaic object more beautiful amoiigst maefits/*' , It 
work, produced by small pieces of variously- measures upwards of seven inches and a half 
colotired glass, stuck in a kind of paste, yet from the tip of one wing to that of tha tdher. 
so inintit?a» hardly to be perceived ; looking Many insects can fly in all directions with 
rather like a picture whose parts are har- out turning 
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little covered by those that follow : they are of many figures : on one part of the 
wing may be seen a succession of oval studs; on another part, a duster ofstuust 
each in the form of a heart ; in one place they resemble a hand open, an* in an- 
other they are long or triangular ; while aft are interspersed with taller studs, 
that grow between the rest, like mushrooms \iporj a stalk. The wing itself is 
composed of several thick nerves, which render the constniction very strong, 
though light ; and though it be covered over with thousands of these scales or 
studs, yet its weight is very little increased by the number. The animal is with 
ease enabled to support itself a long while in air, although its flight be not v.^ry 
graceful. When it designs to fly to a considerable distance, it ascends and 
descends alternately ; going sometimes to the right, sometimes to the left, with- 
out any apparent reason. Upon closer examination, however, it will be found 
that it flies thus irregularly in pursuit of its mate ; and as dogs bait and quarter 
the ground in pursuit of their game, so these insects traverse the air in quest ol 
their mates, whom they can discover at more tlian a mile’s distance. 

If we prosecute our description of the butterfly, the animal may be divided 
into three parts ; the head, the corslet, and the body. 

But leaving the other parts of the butterfly, let ns turn our attention par- 
ticularly to the head. The eyes of butterflies have not all the same form ; for, 
in some they are large, in others small ; in some they are the larger portion of a 
sphere, in others they are but a small part of it, and just appearing from the 
head. In all of them, however, the outward coat has a lustre, in which may be 
discovered the various colours of the rainbow. When examined a little closely, 
it will be found to have the appearance of a multiplying glass ; having a great 
number of sides, or facets, in the manner of a brilliant cut diamond. In this 
particular, the eye of the butterfly, and of most other insects, entirely corres- 
pond ; and Leuwenhoek pretends, there are above six thousand facets on the 
cornea of a flea. These animals, therefore, see not only with great clearness, 
but view every object multiplied in a surprising manner. Puget adapted tlie 
cornea of a fly in such a position, as to see objects through it by the means of a 
microscope ; and nothing could exceed the strangeness of its representations : 
a soldier, who was seen through it, appeared like an army of pigmies ; for 
while it multiplied, it also diminished the object: the arch of a bridge exhibited 
a spectacle more magniticent than human skill could perform ; the flame of a 
candle seemed a beautiful illumination. It still, however, remains a doubt, 
whether the insect sees objects singly, as with one eye; or whether every facet 
is itself a complete eye, exhibiting its own object distinct from all the rest. 
Butterflies, as well as most other flying insects, have two instruments, like 
horns, on their heads, which are commonly called feelers, lliey dill'er from the 
iiorns of greater animals, in being movable at their base, and in having a great 
number of joints; by which means the insect is enabled to turn them in every di- 
Tection. Those of butterflies are placed at the top of the head, pretty near the 
external edge of each eye. What the use of these instruments may be, whicii 
are thus formed with so much art, and by a workman who does nothing without 
reason, is as yet unknown to man. They may serve to guard the eye ; they may 
re of use to clean it; or they may be the organ of some sense which we arc 
Ignorant of ; but this is only explaining one difticulty by another. 

We are not so ignorant of the uses of the trunk, which few insects of the but- 
terfly kind are without. This instrument 
is placed exactly between the eyes ; and * 
when the animaf is not employed in seek- 
ing its nourishment, it is rolled up, like a 
curl. A butterfly, when it is feeding, flics 
round some flower, and settles upon it. 
The trunk is then uncurled, and thrust out 
either wholly or in part, and is employed 
in searching the flower to its very bottom, 
let it be ever so deep. ITbis searen being 
repeated seven or eight times, the butter- 
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ily then ta another, and continues to hover over those ag^reeable to its 

Ulfe a bird oyer its prey. This tnink consists.of two equals hollow tubeSf 
nicely joined to each other, like the pipes of .an erg’s!!. 

Stick is the figare and conformation of these beautiful insects, that ch^r our 

walks^and give us the earliest intinia^ 
tions of summer. But it is not by day 
alone that they are seen fluttering 
wantonly from flower to flower, as the 
greatest number of them fly by night, 
and expand the most beautiful colouring 
at those hours when there is no spectar 
tor. This tribe of insects has, therefore, 
been divided into diurnal and nocturnal 
flies, or, more properly speaking, into 
butterflies and moths ; the one only fly- 
ing by day, the other most usually on the 
wing in the night. They may be easily 
distinguished from each other, by their horns or feelers; those of the butterfly 
being clubbed, or knobbed at the end; those of the moth, tiering finer and 
finer to a point. To evjiress it technically — the feelers of butterflies are clavated, 
those of moths arc filiform. 

The butterflies", as well as the moths, employ the short life assigned them in a 
variety of enjoyments. Their whole time is spent either in quest of food, which 
every flower offers, or in pursuit of the female, whose approach they can often 
perceive at above two miles’ distance, llieir sagax'itj in tliis particular is not 
less astonishing than true ; but by what sense they are thus capable of distin- 
guishing each other at such distances, is not easy to conceive. It cannot be by 
the sight, since such small objects a.s they arc must be utterly imperceptible, at 
half the rlistance at which they perceive each other ; it can scarcely be by the 
sense of smelling, since the animal has no organs for that purpose. Whatever 
be. their powers of perception, certain it is, that the male, after having fluttered, 
as if carelessly, about for some time, is seen to take wing, and go forward, some- 
times for two miles together, in a direct line to where the female is perched on 
a flower. . . ^ 

The general rule among insects is, that the female is larger than the male, and 
this obtains particularly in the 
tribe I am describing. The 
body of the male is smaller 
and more slender ; that of the 
female, thicker, and oval. 

Previous to the junction of 
these animals, they are seen 
sporting in the air, pursuing 
and flying from each other, 

»nd preparing, by a mock 
Combat, for the more import- 
ant business of their lives. 

If they lie disturbed while 
united, the female flies off 
with the male on her back, 
who ' seems entirely passive (The Sphbx Caroi»ci»A.> 

u{)bn the occasion. 

But the females of many moths and butterflies seem to have afifiumed their 

♦ Motions of Inskcts.— T he sporting of white butierflies of our gardens, are conten- 
hutterflies in paiis, trios, or more, has been tious animals, and drive away a rival 
looked upon by some as pugnacious skirmish- their haunts. Wu see them prqgraBBivcly 
** A fow of our lepidopterouH creatures,” ascending into the air, in ardent unheeding 
•ayt Mr, Knapp, eapeci^ly the common contest ; &nd thus they are observed, captured, 
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airy form for no other reason but to fecundate tbeir and lay them. They 
are not seen fluttering about in quest of food^, or a mate ; all that passes,, during 
their short lives, is a junction with the male of about half an hour, after which 
they deposit their eggs, and die, without taking any nourishment, or seeking 
any. ft may be observed, however, that in all the females of tliis tribe, they are 
impregnated by the male by one aperture, and lay their eggs by another. 

All the eggs of butterflies are attached to the leaves of the favourite plant, by 
a sort of size or glue; where they continue, unobserved, unless carefully sought 
after. The eggs are sometimes placed round the tender shoots of plants, in the 
form of bracelets, consisting of above two hundred in each, and generally sur- 
rounding the ahnot, like a ring upon a linger. Some butterflies secure their 
eggs from the injuries of air, by covering them with hair, plucked from tbeir 
own bodies, as birds sometimes are seen to make their nests ; so that their eggs 
are thus kept warm, and also entirely concealed. 

All the tribe of female moths lay their eggs a short time after they leave the 
aurelia ; but there are many butterflies that flutter about the whole summer, and 
do not think of laying till the winter begins to warn them of their ajiproaching 
end ; some even continue the whole winter in the hollows of trees, and do not 
provide for posterity until the beginning of April, when they leave their retreats, 
deposit their eggs, and die. Their eggs soon begin to feel the gonial influence 
of the season; the little animals burst fiorn them in their caterpillar slate, to be- 
come aiirehaSj and buttcrtlies in their turn, and thus to continue the round of 
nature.''^ 


and consumed in a moment by some watchful 
bird ; but we have few more jealous and pug- 
nacious than the little, elegant, blue argus 
butterfly (^polyotmnatus Stephens), 

noted and admired by all. When fully ani- 
mated it will not suffer any of its tribe to 
cross its path, or approach the flower on 
which it sits, with impunity j even the large, 
admirable vanesm atalanta^ at these times, 
it will assail and drive away. There is an- 
othtr small butterfly, the copper {lycdcna 
plUceaSy Fabr ), however, as handsome, and, 
perhaps, still more quarrelsome, frequenting 
too the same station and flowers ; and a con- 
htaut warfare exists between them. W e shall 
see these diminutive creatures, whenever they 
come near each other, dart into action, and 
continue buffeting one another about till one 
retires from the contest ; when the victor re- 
turn's in triumph to the station he had left. 
Should the enemy again advance, the combat 
is renewed ; hut should a cloud obscure the 
8UU, or a breeze chill the air, then* ardour 
becomes abated and contention ceases. The 
copper butterfly enjoys a combat even with 
its Kindred. Two of them are seldom dis- 
turbed, when basking on a knot of asters in 
September, without mutual strife ensuing. 
Being less affected by cold and moisture than 
the argus, they remain with us longer^ and 
these bontentions are protracted till late in the 
autumn. The pugnacious disposition of the 
argus butterfly soon deprives it of much of its 
beauty ; and, unless captured soon after its 
birth, we And the margins of its wings torn 
jagged, the elegant blue plumage nibbed 
iiont the wings, and the creature become dark 
and shabby.”— JuuKN. of a. Naturalist. 

Wc aie of opiuiou, on the other hand, that 


the^e biitteifly skirmishings are not prompted 
by tfstiiu'ss nor jealousy, but by the spirit of 
gaiety and fiolic — the buoyant feelings aris- 
ing fioin the air expanded m their wings and 
bodies by the warm sunshine, causing the 
living principle to inciease even to exube- 
rance. Were these, indeed, actual combats 
among the males, like those which take place 
among game cocks or ruff's (iringa jmg7iaxj 
Linn.), nature would jirobably have furnished 
them with weapons suited to such warfare. 
But butterflies have neither spurs, claws, nor 
sharp bills, wherewith to assail an enemy ; 
and though they might flap one another with 
their wings, till their tiny feathers flew about 
like a snow-shower, yet we never have ob-- 
served them do so, as Mr. Knapp’s descrip- 
tion seems to imply. On the contrary, they 
appear actually to take care that such an 
accident should not occur while they frisk 
about one another, rising, falling, and per- 
forming zigzag pirouettes in the air, as we 
see kittens or puppies do on the ground, in 
their more clumsy but no less frolicsome 
gamliols. Did these skirmishes, besides, ori- 
ginate in rival^ or jealousy, we should alw^s 
see the butterflies combating in couples, (or 
we never see two or three game cocks Set 
upon an individual ; but it is by no means 
uncommon to see three, and we have observeil 
as many as five, butterflies, all equally en- 
gaged in these supposed battles, mid each 
IwuDcing and popping indiscriminately at 
the others without ever coming to blows. , It 
seldom happens that they actually touch one 
another, however long they may be at play,— 
a circumstance which of itself is suflfleieut to 
prove our position.— Insect Trans. 

♦ Destructive Moth. — This moth ia 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE ENEMIES OF THE CATERPILLAR. 


Nature, though it has rendered some Animals surprisingly fruitful, yet ever 
takes care to prevent their too great increase. One set of creatures is generally 
opposed to another; and those are chiefly the most prolific, that are, from their 
imbecility, incapable of making any eflectual defence. The caterpillar has, per- 
haps, of all other animals, the greatest number of enemies, and seems only to 
exist by its surprising fecundity. Some animals devour them by hundreds ; 
others, more minute, yet more dangerous, mangle them in various ways : so that, 
how great soever their numbers may be, their destroyers are in equal proportion. 
Indeed, if we consider the mischiefs these reptiles are capable of occasioning, 
and the various damages we sustain from their insatiable rapacity, it is happy for 
the other ranks of nature, that there are thousands of fishes, birds, and even 
insects, that live chiefly upon caterpillars, and make them their most favourite 
repast. 

VVhen v^e described the little birds that live in our gardens, and near our 
houvses, as destructive neighbours, sufficient attention was not paid to the services 
which they are frequently found to render us. It has been proved, that a single 
sparrow and its mate, that have young ones, destroy above three thousand cater- 
pillars in a week ; not to mention several butterflies, in which numberless cater^ 
pillars are destroyed in embryo. It is in pursuit of these reptiles that we are 
favoured with the visits of many of our most beautiful songsters, that amuse us 
during their continuance, and leave us when the caterpillars disappear. 

The maxim which has often been urged against man, that he, of all other ani 
inals, is the only creature that is an enemy to ins own kind, and that the human 
species only are found to destroy each other, has been adopted by persons who 
never considered tlie history of insects. Some of the caterpillar kind in parti- 
cular, that seem fitted only to live upon leaves and plants, will, however, eat each 
other; and the strongest will devour (he weak, in preference to their vegeteble 
food. That which lives upon the oak, is found to seize any of its companions, 
which it conveniently can, by the first rings, and inflict a deadly wound ; it then 
feasts in tranquillity on its prey, and leaves nothing of the animal but the husk. 

But it is not from each other they have most to fear, as in general they are in- 
oflensive, and many of this tribe are found to live in a kind of society. Many 
kind of flies lay their eggs either upon, or within their bodies ; and as these turn 
into worms, the caterpillar is seen to nourish a set of intestine enernies within its 
body, that must shortly be its destruction ; nature having taught flies, as well as 
all other animals, the surest methods of perpetuating their kind. “ Tovyards the 
end of August,” says Reaumur, “ I perceived a little fly, of a beautiful gold 
colour, busily employed in the body of a large caterpillar, of that kind which 
feeds upon cabbage. I gently separated that part of the leaf on which these in- 
sects were placed from the rest of the plant, and placed it where I might observe 
them more at my ease. The fly, wholly taken up by the business in which it 
was employed, walked along the caterpillar’s body, no\v and then remaining 
fixed to a particular spot. Upon this occasion, 1 perceived it every now and 
then dart a sting, which it carried at the end of its tail, into the caterpillar’s body, 
and then drew it out again, to repeat the same ofieration in another place. It 
was not difficult for me to conjecture the business which engaged this animal so 
earnestly ; its whole aim was to deposit its eggs in the caterpillar’s body, whjcli 

found in July, as Mr. Sanaouelle states, in St. trees, by which many young trees might be 
James’s Park, against trees. We would saved, and much infortnation accrue to onto- 
strongly recommend, to gardeners in general, mologists in that particular branch of the 
a closer examination of the stems of their fruit science.-— CoRRESPONuism Mao. Nat. Hist. 
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was to serve as a proper retreat for brinfrin^ them to perfection. The reptile 
thus rudely treated, seemed to bear all very patiently, only moving a little when 
stung too deeply ; which, however, the fly seemed entirely to disregard. 1 took 
particular care to Teed this caterpillar, which seemed to me to continue as vora* 
cious and vigorous as any of the rest of its kind. In about ten or twel ve days, it 
changed into an aurelia, which seemed gradually to decline, and died : upon 
examining its internal parts, the animal was entirely devoured by worms, whic.h, 
however, did not come to perfection, as it is probable they had not enough to 
sustain them within.’* 

What the French philosopher perceived upon this occasion, is every day to be 
seen in several of the larger kinds of caterpillars, whose bodies serve as a nest to 
various flies, that very carefully deposit their eggs within them.^ fhe large 
cabbage caterpillar is so subject to its injuries, that, at certain seasons, it is much 
easier to find them with than without them. The ichneumon^fly, as it is called, 
particularly infests these reptiles, and prevents their fecundity. This flv is, of 
all others, the most formidable to insects of various kinds. The spider, that de- 
stroys the ant, the moth, and the butterfly, yet often falls a prey to the ichneu- 
mon, who pursues the robber to his retreat, and, despising^his nets, tears him in 

{ lieces, in the very labyrinth he has made. This insect, as redoubtable as the 
ittle quadruped that diestroys the crocodile, has received the same name ; and, 
from its destruction of the caterpillar tribe, is probably more serviceable to 
mankind^ This insect, I say, makes the body of the caterpillar the place for 
depositing its eggs, to the number of ten, fifteen, or twenty. As they are kid 
in those parts which are not mortal, the reptile still continues to live, and to feed, 
showing no signs of being incommoded by its new guests. The caterpillar 
changes its skin, and sometimes undergoes the great change into an aureha ; but 
still the fatal intruders work within, and secietly devour its internal substance, 
soon after they are seen bursting through its skin, and moving away, in order to 
spin themselves a covering, previous to their own little transformation. It is in- 
aeed astonishing sometimes to see the number of worms, and those pretty large, 
that thus issue from the body of a single caterpillar, and eat their way through 
its skin ; but it is more extraordinary still, that they should remain within the 
body, devouring its entrails, without destroying its life. The truth is, they seem 
instructed by nature not to devour its vital parts ; for they are found to feed 
only upon that fatty substance which composes the largest part of the caterpil- 
lar’s body. When this surprising appearance was first observed, it was supposed 
that the animal thus gave birth to a number of flies, different from itself ; and 
that the same caterpillar sometimes bred an ichneumon, and sometimes a butter- 
fly ; but it was not till after more careful inspection it was discovered, that the 
ichneumon tribe were not the caterpillar’s offspring, but its murderers. 

• Ghub Parasite m thb Snail, — ^The shell, and composed of a sort of flhtout 
caterpillar is not the only victim of the rapa- matter, having no distant resembkiice te 
city of its insect neighbours ; Mr. Rennie re- shag tobacco, both in form and smell, ina 
lates— JDuring the summer Of 1 829, we dis- which could be nothing else than the remains 
covered in the hole of a garden post, at of the snail’s body. Soon after we took 
Bkckheath, one of the larger grey shells them, appearing to have devoured all that re- 
(keHs iuperm, Muller), with three white, mained of the poor snail, we furnished them 
•oft-bodied grubs, burrowing in the body of with another, which they devoured in the 
the snaiU They evidently, from their ap- same manner. They formed a cacoon of the 
peamnee, belong to some species of beetle, same fibrous materials during the autumn 
and we cuefuUy preserved them in order to aud in the end of October appeared in tbeit 
watch their economy. It appeared to us that perfect form, turning out to be the drihm 
the^ had attacked the snail in its strong hold, /InvescenSf the grub of which was first dis 
while it was laid up torpid for the winter; covered in France in 1H24. 'llie time nf their 
for moie than half of the body was already appearance, it may be remarked, coincides 
devoured. They constructed for themselves with the period when snails became torpid.-^ 
ittle cella ^^||ached to the inside of the Insect Akchitkcturb, 
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CHAP, V. 


THE SILK-WORM. 


Having mentioned, in the Inst eliapter, the damngfes inflicted by the caterpillar 

tribe, we now come to an animal of 
tins kind, that alone compensates 
for all the mischief occasioned by 
tlie rest. I'liis little creature, which 
only works for itself, has been made 
of the utmost service to roan, and 
furnishes him with a coverini?’ more 
beautiful than any other animal can 
supply. We may declaim indeed 
a<^ainsl the luvurics of the times, 
when silk is so gonerallv worn ; but were sucli garments to fail, what other arts 
c'Oiild supply their deficiencv ? 

Though silk was anciently brought in small quantities to Rome, yet it Avas so 
scarce as to he sold for its weight in gold ; and was considered as such a luxiirb 
ous refinement in dress, (hat it was infamous for a man to appear in habits of 
which silk formed but halt tlie compnsition. It was most prtibably brought 
among them from the lemotest (larts of the east, since it was, at the time of 
vvhicfi I arn speaking, scarcely known even in Persia."^ 

IMotliing can he more remote from tlie truth, than the manner in which their 
liistorians describe the animal by which silk is produced. Pausaiiius informs us, 
that silk came from tii? country of the Seres, a people of Asiatic Scythia; m 
which place an insect, as large as the beetle, but in every other respect re- 
sembling a spider, was bred up for that purpose. They take great care, as he 



♦ Introduction ov the Use of Silks. — 
Silk is said to have lieeii fii'st hrouglit fionm 
Persia into Greece 32^ yeais beiore the biith 
of Christ, and from India into Uoiiie in the 
year of our Lind 274. During the reign of 
the Roman enqieior, TiIilmius, a law was 
made m the senate, foi bidding men to dis- 
grace themselves by wearing silk, winch was 
only tit for women ; and so little weie the 
Kuropeaiis acquainted with its culture, that 
it was then supposed to grow upon trees like 
cotton. 

Ill the year 350, two monks brought from 
Cenuda, iu the East Indies, to Constantino- 
ple, tlie eggs of some silk-worms, which hav- 
ing hatched in aduiig-hill, they led tlie young 
insects with ‘mulberry-leaves ; and by this 
management they soon multiplied to such a 
degree, that manufactories of silk weie elected 
at Constantinople, at Athens, at Thebes, and 
at Corinth. 

In the year 1130, King Roger of Sicily, 
brought manufacturers of silk from Greece, 
and settled them at Palermo, wheie they 
taught ihe Sicilians the ait of breeding silk- 
worms, and ol spinning and weaving their 
silk. 

Fioin Sicily tlie art was cairied all »)ver 
Italy, thence to Spain ; and a little beloie the 
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tune of Francis I. it reached the south of 
France. 

Ileniy IV. of Fiance was at great pains to 
introduce maiiulactuies ot silk into his king- 
dom, and by liis pcist'verance at last brought 
them to tolerable ])erfectioii. 

In the year 12Hh, the ladies of some noble- 
men first appeared m England in silks, at a 
ball in Kenilworth Castle, in Warwickshire. 

In the year 1620, tlie ait of weaving silk 
was first lutioduced into England ; and, iu 
the year 17Db Lombe's inadiiuefor throwing 
silk was erected at Derby — a curious piece of 
rnechaiiism, cuiitaiinag 26,386 wheels turneil' 
by water. The pei feet model of this machine 
IS now piesei ved, and to be seen in the Tower 
of London 

Such was the fiist mkoduetion of siUc into 
England, winch long continued to be too 
scaice and dear to be applied to common use. 

Henry II of France was the first European 
who wore silk stockings. In the reign of our 
Henry VIII. no silk stockings had appeared 
in England Edwaid VL, his son and sue* 
cessor, was presented by Sir Thomas Qreaham 
with the fir.'' t pair that were ever seen in this 
country ; and the present was, at that tune, 
much talked of os valuable and uucoramon.— 
The Muiuon. 
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fififiures as, to feed and defend it from the vvcnther, as well during' the summer’s 
heat, as the rigours of winter. This insect, he observes, makes its web with its 
feet, of which it has eight in number. It is fed, for the space of four years, upon 
a kind of paste, prepared for it, and at the beginning of the fifth it is supplied 
with the leaves ot the green willow, of which it is particularly fond. It then feeds 
till it bursts with fat ; after wliich they take out its bowels, which are spun into 
the beautiful manufacture so scarce and cosily. 

The real history of this animal was unknown among the Romans till the time 
of Justinian ; and it is supposed that silkworms were not brought into Europe 
till the beginning of the twelfth century, when Roger of Sicily brought work- 
men in this manufacture from Asia Minor, after Ins return from his expedition to 
the Holy Land, and settled them in Sicily and Calabria. From these the other 
kingdoms of Europe learned this manufacture : and it is now one of the most 
lucrative carried on among the southern provinces of Europe.^ 

The silk-worm is now very well known to be a large caterpillar, of a whitish 
colour, with twelve feet, and producing a butterfly of the moth kind. The cone 
on which it spins, is formed for covering it while it continues in the aurelia state ; 
and several of these, properly wound off, and united together, form those strong 
and beautiful threads, which is woven into silk. The feeding these worms, the 
gathering, the winding, and twisting, and the weaving their silk, is one of the 
principal manufactures of Europe ; and, as our luxuries increase, seems every 
dav to become more and more necessary to human happiness.f 
There are two methods of breeding silk-worms ; for they may be left to grow, 
and remain at liberty upon the trees where they are hatched, or they may be kept 
in a place built for that jiurpose, and fed every day with fresh leaves. The first 
method is used in China, Tonquin, and other not countries ; the other is used in 
those places where the animal has been artificially propagated, and still con- 
tinues a stranger. In the warm climates, the silk-worm .proceeds ftom an egg, 
which has been glued by the parent moth upon proper parts of the mulberry- 
tree, and winch remains in that situation during the winter. The manner in 
which they are situated and fixed fo the tree, keeps them unaffected by the in- 
fluence of tlie weather; so that those frosts which are severe enough to kill the 
tree, have no power to injure the silk worm. 


* Silk Manupac tuuk. — In ancient times, 
the manufacture af silk was confined to the 
East Indies and China, wheic the insects that 
produce it are indigenous. It was thence 
brought to Euro|Hi in small quantities, and in 
©ally times sold at so extravugaut a price, 
that it was deemed too expensive even for 
royalty. The Emperor Am el i an assigned the 
expensi^ as a reason for lefusing his empress 
a robe of silk; and our own James I., before 
his accession to the crown of England, had to 
horifow of the Earl of Mar a pan of silk stock- 
ings to appear in before tlie English ambas- 
sador, — a circumstance which probably led 
him to promote the cultivation of silk in 
England. — Shaw’s Gen. Zooi.oqy. 

The insect was at length spread into 
Persia; and eggs were afterwards, at the 
instance of the Emperor Justinian, concealed 
in hollow canes by two monks, and conveyed 
to the isle of Cos. This emperor, in the sixth 
century, caused them to be introduced into 
Const^tinople, and made an object of public 
ntiUW, They were thence successively culti- 
vated In Greece, in Arabia, in Spain, in Italy, 
Sn France^ and in all places where an}' hope 
could be indulged of tluur succeeding. In 


America, the culture of the silk-worm was in- 
troduced into Virginia in the time of James 
J., who himself composed a book of instruc- 
tions on the subject, and caused mulberry- 
trees and silk- worm s’ eggs to bo sent to the 
colony. In Geoigia, also, lands were granted 
on condition of jdanting ontf hundred white 
mulberry-trees on every ten acres of cleaved 
land. — North Amkrican Keview. 

t Silk SemNERs.-— There are not only 
several varieties of the common stlk-worm 
{bomhyx mori)y but other species of caterpil- 
lars, which spin silk capable of being manu- 
factured, though not of so good qualities as 
the common silk. None of our European in- 
sects, however, seem to be well fitted (hr Ibis 
puipose, though it has been proposed by 
Fabricius and others to try the crimson 
under-wing {patocala Schtank), 'fire. 

M. Latreille quotes from the Rtfcrmfihns of 
Natural History^ by Wilhelm, the statement 
that the cocoons of the emperor moth 
nia patoniu) had been successfully tried in 
Germany, by M. Wentiel Hegeer de Berch- 
toldsdoTi, under an imperial patent. — I kfI^gt 
Architscturs. 
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The insect never proceeds from the epR till nature has provided it a sufficient 
supply^ and till the budding leaves are furni.shed in siiflicient abundance for its 
support. When the leaves are put fortli, the worms seem to feel (he genial 
suinrnons, and bursting from their Jntle eggs, crawl upon the loaves, where they 
feed with a most voracious appetite. I'hus they become larger by degrees ; and 
after some months’ feeding, they lay, ujion every leaf, small bundles, or cones 
of silk, which appear like so many golden apples, painted on aline green 
ground. Such is the method of breeding them in the east ; and without doubt 
It is best for the worms, and h ast troublesome for the feeder of them. But it is 
otherwise in our colder European climates ; the frequent changes of the weather, 
and the heavy dews of our evenings, render keeping them all night exposed 
subject to so many inconveniences, as to admit of no remedy. It is true, that 
by tlie assistance of nets, they may be preserved Irom tlie insults of birds ; but 
the severe cold weather, which often succeeds the lirst heats of summer, as well 
as the rain and high winds, will destroy them all ; and, therefore, to breed them 
in Europe, they must be sheltered and protected from every external injury -t 


* Sii>K-woRM IN Engi.and. — T he gioivth 
qf the silk-worm has also been tried, but with 
no great success, in this countr 3 ^ Evelyn 
comimted that one miilherry-tree would leed 
us many silk-worms annually as would pro- 
duce seven ]iound8 of silk. “ According to 
that estimate,” says Barham, “ the two thou- 
sand trees already planted m Chelsea Paik 
(which take up one-thiid of itj will make 
14,000 lbs. weight of sdk; to be commonly 
worth but twenty shillings a pound, those 
trees must make 14,000^. per annum.” Dur- 
ing the last century, some French refugees m 
the south of Ireland made considerable planta- 
tions of the mulberry, and had begun the 
cultivation of silk with every appearance of 
success ; but since their removal the trees 
have been cut down. In the vicinity of 
Loudon, also, a coiibiderahle plantation ot 
mulberry-tiees were purchased by the Biitisli, 
Irish, and Colonial Silk Company in lb25; 
but we have not learned whether this com- 
pany have any active measures now in ope- 
xation. 

The manufacture of silk was introduced 
into this country in 17 1 at Derby, by Mr. 
John Lombe, who travelled into Italy to ob- 
tain the requisite information ; but so jealous 
were the Italians of thin, that, according to 
some statements, which have obtained belief, 
he fell a victim to their revenge, having been 
^isoned at the early age of twenty-nine. — 
Insect Ahchiteotpub. 

f KvFEcrs OF Cold ow Insects. — It is 
remarkable the extreme of cold to which in- 
sects a^nd thejif eggs wiU be subjected ere the 
vital ppnciple is destroyed. Spallanzani ob- 
serves that — “ Intense cold does not destroy 
the eggs ^ insects. The year 1 709, when 
Fahrenpeii’s thermometer fell to 1°, is Cfle- 
brstEd for its ngour and its fatal effects on 
plants and animals. Who can believe, ex- 
^itns Bperbaave, that the severity of this 
winter did not destroy the eggs of insects, 
especially those exposed to its influence m 
the open flelds, on the naked earth, or on the 


branches of trees ^ Yet, when the spring 
had tempeied the air, these eggs produced as 
they usually did afler the mildest Winters. 
Since that jienod there have been winters 
more severe. In France, dm mg December, 
IJbtN, the thermometer fell considerably lower, 
and in seveial other temperate European 
climates. 

‘‘ I have exposed eggs to a more rigorous 
trial thau the winter of 1709. Those of 
several insects, and among others the silk- 
worm, moth, and elm butterfly (vanesm 
po/yc/ihr 06 f) were inclosed in a glass vessel 
and buried five hours in a mixture of ice and 
sal gem (rock salt); the thermometer fell 6® 
below zero. In the middle of the following 
spring, howevei, cateipiliars came from aU 
the eggs, and at the same time as from those 
that had buttered no cold. In the following 
year, I submitted them to an experiment still 
more hazardous. A mixture of ice and sal 
gem with the fuming spirit of nitre (nitrate 
of arntnoniaX reduced the thermometer 22° 
below zL*io, that is 23° lower than the cold of 
1709. They were not injured, as 1 had evi- 
dent proof by their being hatched. 

“ Combining all these facts, we conclude 
that cold is less noxious to germs and 
than to animalcula and insects. Germs in 
general can support 2° below zero ; wherens 
of animalcula some die at the freezing point, 
and some at about 20°. The eggs of many 
insects continue fertile after being subjected 
to a temperature of 22° below zero, while in-*’ 
sects themselves die at 16° and 14°. This I 
have ascertained in the eggs of the silk^ 
worm moth, and of the elm butterfly; and 
although there are caterpillars and chrysa- 
lides ^le to resist great cold, 1 have uni- 
formly foui.d it to be in a less degree than 
what can be resisted by their eggs. WEat 
can be tin cause of so great a aiflersnee ? 
Insects kil led at 16° ana 14° ate so pene- 
trated and trozen by the cold, that ffifidr tnem- 
bers do not yield to the pressure of the fluger, 
and seem p ufect ice under the knife. Triia 
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For this purpose, a room is chosen with a sowlii asp m t, anrl the win flows are 
so well glazed, as not to admit the l'j>ast air ; the walls are well built, and flie 
planks of the floor exceedingly close, so as to admit neither birds nor mice, nor 
even so much as an insect. In the middle there should be four pillars erected, 
or four wooden posts, so pla< ed as to form a pretty large square. Hefwwn 
these are ditferent stories made with ozier hurdles, and under each hurdle there 
should be a floor, with an upright border all riuind. These hurdles and floors 
must hang upon pulleys, so as to be placed or taken down at pleasure. 

When the worms arc hatched, some tender mulberry-leaves are provided,, 
and placed in the cloth or paper box in which the eggs were laid, and which are 
large erioqgh to hold a great number. When they have acquired some strength, 
they must be distributed on beds of mulberry-leaxes, in the ditferent 8t(»ries of 
the square in the middle of the room, round whi<‘h a person may fretdy pass on 
(‘very side, l^liey will fix themselves to the leaves, and afterwards to the sticks 
of the hurdles, when the leavi’s are devoured. "i"hey have then a thread, by 
which they can suspend theins(!lvcs on oi casion, to prevent any shock by a fall ; 
but this is by no nmans to bo considered as the silk which they spin afterAvai «ls 
in such abundance. Care must be taken that fresh leaves fu^ brought cver^jj;^ 
morning, which must be strewed very gt^ntly and equally over them ; upon 


(Iocs not happen to oggs, though fcubjocted to 
cold of much “‘greatei mteiisity. Their con- 
tents remain fiuid, even at the greatest cold, 
as may be seen by ciushing tlu^m with tlui 
nail. Perhaps this is derived from consti- 
tuent spiiitiious or oleaginous parts, or from 
some principle adapted to aliate the power of 
cold. If eggs do not fieeze, it is piobahlo 
the included embiyos do nut lieeze. Is theie 
anything wondeitiil, therefore, thtil they then 
survive cold whicli is fatal to them when pro- 
duced ^ Piohably for the same reason (and 
I see no objection that can apply), animalcula, 
concentrated m the germ, can siipjioit a de- 
irree of cold they ate incai)able of when de- 
veloped. 

** As the tenijK'iature of fieezing still re- 
tains a portion of heat, why, it may be asked, 
should it not develope the germs of the most 
imuute animalcula P Had we never seen 
any eggs hatched but those ot buds, which 
require 104°, we should have concluded that 
all others requite the same. A little initia- 
tion into the study of minute animals teaches 
how many kinds pioduce at a temperature 
infinitely less. Such aie the eggs of butter- 
flies and many other insects, of Irogs, lizards, 
tortoises, down to some, as those of toads, 
w hich 1 have seen produce at If these 

eggs hatch at 51P less than is reqiuied by 
those of birds, what repugnance will Iheie he 
to suppose that at l.'P less, ov the fveezhig 
loint, the eggs of other animals may be 
latched ^ Kor should it suipri.se me to be 
told of animals whose eggs would produce at 
much greater cold, aftei knowing that there 
are plants, beings so similar to animals, and 
many ot them, which amidst the rigours of 
winter floiuish and fructify.” 

Jt is vemarked by John Hunter, that an 
egg Will ficeze by a great degree of cold; at 
Ui^^same time tbeie seems to be a living 




piinclple which enables it to support cold 
without destiuction, and when once tli.it 
principle is destioyed, cold more easily ope- 
rates. An egg was thus liozeii by the cold 
of zero ; after thawing and again exjioshig 
it to the same degiee of cold, it froze se\i n 
minutes and a lialf soonei. A new-laid egg 
took ail hour to lieeze in and 17 "’, but 
whtai thawed, it iruze at ‘2,7^ in half tlie tinu'. 

The jaincjple of vitality, theiidbre, what- 
ever may be the cause, is evidently less easily 
destroyed in the egg state than m the peifect 
animal; and, theielbre, the inleience that a 
ligoious winter promises a diminution ol in- 
sects in tlie summer succeeding commonly 
proves enoneous. On the eontraiy, refolded 
facts piove that they aie sometimes even more 
almmlaiit than usual after severe frosts, 
Hiiriiig the pre.sent spring of IbdO, accoid- 
ingly, iiotwithstaiuhug the severe frosts of 
the ]»ieceding winter, we have observed a 
much gieatei mmibei ot insect.s, even of the 
smallei anil more delicate kinds {aU^.yroih'S^ 
coretkra, uluvita^ t^c.) as well as of laivae, 
both those just hatched, and those which 
have lived through the winter, than last year, 
when the frost was not so severe. We were 
paiticularly struck with the iarvas of some 
small tipula Qwtetophila ?), which we found 
m abundance in Biich-wood, Kent, feeding 
on a fungus (boletus fomentarius, Fries), 
and which were so beautifully trans])aient 
and soft, that we could not understand how 
they had escaped being frozen. It is not a 
little reinaikdble, in connexion vdth this, that 
the migratoiy biids seem to have been aware 
of this abundance of insects by their appear- 
ing earlier than usual. We saw a pair of 
nightingales at Gieenhithe on the 21st of 
March, and a number of swallows the same 
week at Xiee, — which is two or three weeks 
before their average time. — I wsjsjct 
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ullif b Jbi? Hllk-worms vvill forsake the remainder of the old leaves, which must 
he carefully taken away, and everything kept very^ clean; for notliing hnrta 
those insects so much as moisture and nncleanliness. For this reason the 
leaves must be gathered when the weather is dry, aiul kept in a dry place, if it 
be necessary to lay in a store. As these animals have bnt a short time to live, 
they make use of every moment, and almost continually are spinning, except at 
those intervals when they change their skins. If iinilkorry-Ieavea be diflicult to 
In* obtained, I he jeaves of lettuce or hoJyoak will sustain them ; but they do not 
thrive so well upon their new diet, and their silk will neither be so copious nor f 
of so good a quality. 

"^rhe worm, at the^ time it bursts the shell, is extremely small, and of a black 
colour, but the head is of a more shining black than the rest of the body ; some 
(lays after, they liegm to turn whitish, or of an asl)-colour<*d grey. After the 
skin begins to grow too rigid, or the animal is stinted with if, the insect throws 
it off, and appears clothed anew ; it then becomes larger and much whiter, 
though it h’ris a gn <’nish cast: after some days, which arc more or less, accord- 
ing to the diHercnl heat of the climate, or to the quality of the food, it leaves oil’ 
eating, and seems to sleep for two days together; then it begins to stir, and put 
itself into violent motions, till the skin falls off the second tirn<*, and is thrown 
aside by the aiumars feet. All these changes are made in three weeks or a 
month’s time ; after wliieh it begins to feed once more, still in its caterpillar 
form, but a good deal ditfering irom itself before its cliange. Jii a few days’ 
time it seems to sl(M*p again ; and, when it awakes, it again changes its dothjug, 
and continues feeding as before. W iien it has thus taken a sutHciency of food, 
and its jjarts are disposed for as'^uming the aurelia form, the animal forscikes, for 
the last (ime, all food and society, and prepares itself a retreat to defend it from 
external injuries, while it. is seemingly deprived of life and motion. 

'idiis retreat is no other than its cone, or hall of silk, wliieh nature has taught 
it to compose with great art, and within which it buries itself fill it assumes its 
vvinged form. This ( one or ball is spun from two, little, longish kind of bags that 
lie aliove the intestines, and are filled with a gumiu} fluid, of a marigold colour. 
This is tlic suhstamu' of which the threads are formed ; and the little animal is 
furnished with a surprising apparatus for .spuming it to the degn e of hneiiess 
which its occasions may reiiuire. This mstrument in some measure resembles 
a wire-drawer’s machine, in which gold or silver threads are drawn to any de- 
gree of minuteness ; and through this the animal liraws its threads with great 
assiduity. As every thread proceeds from two gum-bags, it is probable that 
each supplies its own, w hich, however, are united as they proceed from the iiui- 
mal’s body. If we examine the thread with a microscope, it will be found that 
it is flatted on one side, and grooved along its length ; tiom hence we may inter, 
tliat it is doubled ju^t upon leaving the liody, and that the two threads stick to 
each other by that gummy quality of which they arc possessed. Previous to 
spinning its W'cb, the silk-worm seeks out some convenient place to erect its cell, 
without any obstruction. When it ha.s found a leaf, or a chink fitted to its pur- 
pose, it begins to wreathe its lu*a'd in every direction, and fastens its thread on 
every side to the sides of its retreat. Though all its first essays seem perfectly 
confused, yet they are not altogether without design : there appears, indeed, no 
order or contrivance in the disposal of its first threads ; they are by no means 
laid artfully over each other, but are thrown out at random, to serve as an ex- 
ternal shelter against rain ; for nature having appointed the animal to work 
upon trees in the open air, its habits remain, though it is brought up in a warm 
apartment. 

Malpighi pretends to have observed six different layers in a single cone of silk ; 
but wiiat may easily be observed is, that it is composed externally of a kind ol* 
rough cclfton-like substance, which is called flesJ: ; within, the thread is n^re 
distinct and even ; and next the body of the aurelia, the apartment seems lined 
with a substance of the hardness of paper, but of a much stronger consistence. 

It must nut be supposed that the thread which goes to compose the cone is 
• oiled round as we roil a bottom ; on the contrary, it Ues upon it in a very irre- 
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gular manner, and winds off now from one side of tlie cone and then from the 
other. This whole thread, il' measured, will be found about three hundred yards 
long, and so very fine, that eight or ten of them are generally rolled off into one 
by the manufacturers.^ The cone, when completed, is in form like a pigeon's 
egg, and more pointed at one end than the other; at the smaller end the head of 
the aurelia is generally found ; and this is the place that the insect, when con- 
verted into a moth, is generally seen to burst through. 

It is generally a fortnight or three weeks before the aurelia is changed into a 
moth; but no sooner is the winged insect completely formed, than, having di- 
vested itself of its aurelia skin, it prepares to burst tlirough its cone, or outward 
prison : for this purpose it extends its head towards the point of the cone, butts 
with its eyes, which are rough, against the lining of its cell, wears it away, and 
at last pushes forward, through a passage which is small at first, but which en- 
larges as the, animal increases its efforts tor emancifiation, while tlie tattered 
remnants o*' its aurelia skin lie in confusion within the cone, like a bundle of 
dirty linen .I 

The animal, when thus set free from its double confinement, appears ex- 
hausted with fatigue, and seems produced for no other purpose but to transmit 
a future brood. It neither flies nor eats ; the male only seeking the female, 
whose eggs he irnprcgiiafcs, and their union continues for four days, without 
iiiterruptLon. The male dies immediately alter separation from his mate, and 
she survives him only till she has laid her eggs, which are not hatched into 
worms till the ensuing spring. 

However, there are lew of these animals suffered to come to a state of ma- 
turity; for, as their bmrsting through the cone de^stroys (he silk, the manufac- 
turers take care to kill the aurelia, by exposing it to the sun, belure the moth 
comes to perfection. This done, they take off the floss, and throw the cones 
into warm water, stirring them till the first thread offers them a clue for winding 
ail off. I'liey generally take eight of the silken threads together, the cones stm 
kept under water, till a proper cjiiantily of the silk is wound off : however, they 
do not take all, for the latter parts grow weak, and are of a bad colour. As to 
the paper-like substance which remains, some stain it with a variety of colours, 
to make artificial flowers, otliers let it lie in the water, till the glutinous matter 
which cements it is all dissolved; it is then carded like wool, spun with awheel, 
and converted into silk stuff's of an inferior kind.:^ 


* Length and Quantity of Thread 
Spun. — The length of the unbroken thread 
in a cocoon vanes from six hundred to a 
thousand feet ; and as it is all spun double 
by the insect, it will amount to nearly two 
thousand feet of silk, the whole of which 
does not weigh above three grams and a half : 
five pounds of sUk from ten tlwjusand cocoons 
is considerably above Uie usual average 
When we consider, therefore, the enormous 
quantity of silk which is used at present, the 
number of worms employed in producing it 
will almost exceed our comprehension. The 
manul'acture of the silk, indeed, gives em- 
ployment, and furnishes subsistence, to several 
millions of human beings ; and we may ven- 
ture to say, that there is scarcely an indi- 
vidual in the civilised world who has not some 
article made of silk in his possession. — In- 
sect AttCUlTEGTURK. 

\ The Moth Burstino.— R eaumur was 
of Opinion ihat the moth makes use of its 
eyen as a file, in order to effect its passage 
thri^gh the silk ; while Malpighi, Peck, and 
others, believe that it is assisted by ao acid 


which it discharges in order to dissolve the 
gum that holds the fibres of the silk together. 
Mr. Swayne denies that the threads are 
broken at all, either by filing or solution ; for 
he succeeded iu unwinding a whole cocoon 
from which the moth had escaped. The 
soiling of the cocoon by a fluid, however, we 
may remark, is no proof of the acid ; tor all 
moths and butterflies discharge a fluid when 
they assume wings, whether they be inclosed 
in a cocoon or not; but it ^ves no little 
plausibility to the opinion, that " the end of 
the cocoon is observed to be Wett^ for an 
hour, and sometimes several hours, before the 
moth makes its way out.” Other insects em- 
ploy different contrivances for escape, — In- 

BHCT AltCHlTECl'URE. 

t Disease of Silk-worms and its GiuIb. 
— Ill the southern jiarts of France, Where 
silk-worms are raised, it is very common to 
otiserve the insects attacked by'^a disease 
called the jaundice, in consequence of the 
eolour acquired by them. Ve^ ceiefid exa^ 
minatioii is continually made mr the disco- 
very of such wonns as mcy he Attacked by 
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CHAP. L 

THE FOURTH ORDER OF INSECTS. 


In the foregfoing part we treated of caterpillars changing into butterflies ; ip || 
the present will be given the history of grubs changing into their corresponding ™ 
winged animals. These, like the former, undergo their transformation, ana 
appear as grubs or maggots, as aurelias, and at last as winged insects. Like 
llie former, they are bred from eggs ; they feed in their reptile state ; they con- 
tinue motionless and lifeless, as aurelias; and fly and propagate, when furnished 
with wings. But they difler in many respects: the grub or maggot wants the 
number of feet which the caterpillar is seen to have ; the aurelia is not so totally 
wrapped up, but that its feet and its wings appear. The perfect animal, when 
emancipated, also has its wings either cased, or transparent, like gauze ; not 
coloured with that beautifully painted dust which adorns tlie wings of the 
butterfly. 

In this class of insects, therefore, we may place a various tribe, that are first 
laid as eggs, then are excluded as maggots or grubs, then change into aurelias, 
with their legs and wings not wrapped up, but a[>pearing ; and lastly, assuming 
wings, in which state they propagate their kind. Some of these have four 
transparent wings, as bees ; some have two membranous cases to their wings, 
as beetles ; and some have but two wings, which are transparent, as ants. 
Here, therefore, we will place the bee, the wasp, the humble bee, the icii 
neiimori fly, the gnat, the tipula, or longlegs, the beetle, the may-bug, the glow- 
‘Worm, and the ant. The transformations which all these undergo, are pretty 
nearly similar ; and though very different animals in form, are yet produced 
nearly in the same manner. 
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To ffive a complete history of this insect in a few pages; which some have ex- 
hausted volumes in deacrining, and whose nature and properties still continue 
in dispute, is impossible. It will be sufficient to give a general idea of the 
animars operations ; which, though they have been studied lor more than two 
thousand years, are still but incompletely known. , , , 

There are three different kinds ol bees in every hive. First, the labouring 

it, that they may be removefl, lest the dis- drops of wine, and the insects instantly set 
ease* being contagious, should K[)read to tlie about devouring the leaves with an eagerness 
others. which they did not usually show. Not one 

The Abbfe Eysseric of Carpentras had re- of the hurdles upon which he raised his 
course to a remedy in these cases, which, worms appeared infected with the iaundice. 
though apparently dangerous, had been war- It was at first supposed, that the cocoons ot 
ranted by the success uf twenty years. He silk were injured by this process } this, how- 
used to powder his worms over with quick ever, is not the case, and his method of proc- 
lime by means of a silk sieve ; he then gave tice is now adopted generafiy in the depart- 
them mulbeny-ieaves moistened with a few ment of Vauduse.— B ull. U«iy. 
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beeH, which make up the far greatest number, and are thought to be neither 
male nor female, but merely born for the purpoiiea of labour, and eontinning the 
breed, by supplying the young with provision, while yet in their helpless state. 
The second sort are the drones ; they are of a darker colour, longer, and more 
thick by one-third than the former: they are supposed to be the males ; and 
there is not above a hundred of them in a hive of seven or eight thousand bees- 
The third sort is much larger than either of the former, and still fewer in num- 
ber: some assert, that there is not above one in every swaiin ; but this later 
observers affirm not to be true, there being sometimes five or six in the same 
hive.**' These are called queen-bees, and are said to lay ail the eggs from which 
the whole swarm is hatched in a season. 


* NuKSE-BbES and WAX-WoiiKEHS. — It 
has long been kiiowu that the hees of a hive 
cuusist of thiee sorts, which were ascertained 
by M. Reaumur to l>e distinguished as work- 
ers or neuteis, constitatiag tlie bulk of tho 
population ; drones or mules, the least nume- 
rous class; and a single female, the queen 
and mother of tho colony. Scluuich sub- 
sequently discovered the very cKtraoidiuary 
fact, which Huber and others have pioved 
beyond doubt, that when a hive is accidentally 
deprived of a queen, the grub of a worker 
can be, and is fed, in a paiticular man tier, 
so as to become. a queeu and supply the loss. 
But another discovery of M. Huber is of 
more importance to the subject of architec- 
ture now before us. By minute research he 
ascertained, that the woikeis, which had been 
consideied by former naturalists to be all 
alike, are divided into two mipurtaiit classes, 
iiuiso-l>ees and wax-makers. 

The nurse-bees are rather smaller than the 
wax- workers, and even when goiged with 
honey their bellies do not, as in the others, 
appear distended. Their business is to col- 
lect honey, and impart it to their companions ; 
to feed and take care of the young grubws, 
and to complete tjhe combs and cells which 
have been founded by the others ; but they 
are not charged with provisioning the hive. 

Tho wax-workers^ on the other hand, are 
not only a little larger, but their stomachs, 
when gorged with honey, aie capable of con- 
siderable distension, us M. Huber piuved by 
repeated experiments. He also ascei tamed 
that neither of the species can alone fulfil all 
the functions shared among the woikers of a 
hive. He painted those of each class with 
different colours, in oider to study their pro- 
ceedings, and their labour was not inter- 
changed. In another experiment, after sup- 
plying a hive deprived of a queen with brood 
and i>ollen, he saw the nurse-bees quickly oc^ 
cupied in the nutrition of tlie grubs, while 
those of the wax -working class neglected 
them. When hives are lull of combs, tlie 
wax-workers disgorge their honey into the 
ordinary magazines, making no wax i but tf 
they want a reservoir for its reception, and if 
their ^ueeu does not find cells ready made 
wherein to lay her eggs, they retniu the 


honey in the stomach, and in twenty-four 
houre they produce wax. Then the labour 
of constnicting combs begins. 

It might, perhaps, be supposed, that when 
the country does not afloid honey, the wax- 
workeib consume the provision stored up 
in the hive. But they are not permitted to 
touch il. A poilioii of honey is carefully 
pieservi’d, and the cells contaiiuiig it are pro- 
tected by A waxen covering, which is never 
removed except m case of extreme necessity, 
and when honey is not to be otherwise pro- 
cuied. The cells are at no time opened 
during summer ; other reseivuirs, always ex- 
posed, contribute to the d.iily use ot the 
comniimity; each bee, however, stipjilying 
itself from them with nothing but what is 
qiured for piesent wants. Wax- woikers ap- 
pear with large bellies at the enuance of 
their hive, only when the country afibrds a 
copious collection of honey. From this it 
may be concluded, that the production of the 
waxy matter depends on a cuncunence of cir- 
cumstances not invariably subsisting. Nurso- 
bees also produce wax, but in a very inferior 
quantity to what is elaborated by the real 
wax-workei'S. Another characteristic whereby 
an attentive observer can determine the mo- 
ment of bees collecting sufficient honey to 
produce wax, is the strong odour of both 
these substances from the hive, which is not 
equally iirtense at any other time. From 
such data, it was easy foi M Huber to dis- 
cover whether the bees worked in wax in his 
own hives, and in those of the other culti- 
vators of the district. 

There is still another sort of liees, first ob- 
seived by Huber in 1809, which appear to be 
only casual inmates of the hive, and which 
arc diiven forth to starve, or are killed in 
conflict. They closely resemble the ordinary 
woi'keib, but are less liairy, and of a much 
darker colour. These have been called hlaek 
beesy and are supposed by Huber to be de- 
fective bees ; but Kirby and Spence conjec- 
ture that they are toil-worn, superannuated 
workers, of no farther use, and are therefore 
sacrificed, because burdensome to a Cbmr 
inunity which tolerates no unnec&ssaiy in- 
mates. Tlic very great numbers of black 
bees, however, which someiinies appear, d<.»e3 
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In «xailining the gtructure of the coraman workingr bee, the first remarkable 
part that offers is the trunk, which serves to extract the honey from flowers. It 
is not formed, like that of other flies, in the manner of a tube, by which the 
fluid is to be sucked up ; but like a besom, to sweep, or a tonj^ue, to lick it away, 
The animal is furnished also with teeth, which serve it in maknig wax. This 
substance is gathered from flowers, like honey ; it c^sists of that dust or iarina 
which contribute to the fecundation of plants, and is moulded into wax by the 
little animal, at leisure. Every bee, when it leaves the hive to collect this 
precious store, enters into the cup of the flower, particularly such as seem 
charged with the greatest quantities of this yellow farina. A.s the animal’s body 
is covered over w ith hair, it rolls itself within the flower, and soon becomes 
quite covered with the dust, which it soon after brushes otF with its two hind 
legs, and kneads it into two little balls. In the thighs of the hind legs there are 
two cavities, edged with hair ; and into these, as into a basket, the animal sticks 
its pellets. Thus employed, the bee flies from flower to flower, increasing its 
store, and adding to its stock of wax ; until the ball, upon each thigh, becomes 
Hs big as a grain of pepper; by this tune, having got a suflicient load, it 
returns, making the best of its way to the hive. 

I'he belly of the bee is divided into six rings, which sometimes shorten the 
body, by slipping one over the other. It contains within it, beside the intes- 
tines, the honey-hag, the venom bag, and the sting. The honey-hag is as trans- 
parent as crystal, containing the honey that the bee has brushed from the 
flowers ; of w hich the greater part is carried to the hive, and poured into the 
cells of the boncy-comb ; while the remainder serves for the bee’s own nourish- 
ment : for, during summer, it never touches what has been laid up for the 
winter.’^ The sting, which serves to defend this little animal from its enemies, 
is composed of three parts ; the sheath, and two darts, which are extremely 
fimail and penetratirtg. Both the darts have several small points, or barbs, like 
those of a fish-hook, which renders the sting more painful, and makes the darts 
rankle in the wound. Still, however, this instrument would be very slight, did 
not the bee poison the wound. The sheath, which has a sharp point, makes the 


not well accord with such an opinion. The 
Kut)ject remains, therefoio, still in uncertainly. 
— Insbct Ajichitkctuiik. 

Tkk WonKEit-BuB. — The first stomach 
of the worker-bee, according to Lalreille, is 
appropriated to the reception id* honey, but 
this is never found in the second stomach, 
which surrounded with muscular rings, 
and from one eud to the other very much re- 
semtiles a cask covered with hoops. It is 
witfi^ these rings that the wax is produceil, 
but the secreting vessels for this purpose have 
hitherto escaped the researches of the acutest 
naturalists, Huber, however, plausibly enough 
conjectures that they are contained in the in- 
ternal lining of the wax pockets, which con- 
sists of a cellular substance reticulated with 
hexagons. The wax pockets themselves, 
which are concealed by the over-lapping of 
the rings, may be seen by pressing the ab- 
domen of a worker- bee so as to lengthen it, 
and separate the rings fUrther from each 
other. When this has been done, there may 
l>o seen on each of the four intermediate 
hoops of the belly, and separated by what 
l»oy be called the keel (onrma), two whitish- 
coloured pouches, of a soft texture, and in 
the form of a trapesLum. Within, the little 
scales or plates of wax are produced from 
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time to time, and are removed and employed 
as we shall presently see. We may remark 
that it is chiefly the wax-workers which prri- 
duce the wax, for though the nurse-bees are 
furnished with wax-pockets, they secrete it 
only in very small quantities, while in the 
queen - bee, and the males or drones, no 
IKickets are discoverable. — Insect Arcui- 

TECTURE. 

♦ The Sting of the Bee. — That the 
sting of a bee is a formidable weapon, many 
have found to their cost; yet few, perhajis, 
even among tliose who have suffereil from it, 
are aware of the exquisite skill which the 
great Maker of all has shown in its construc- 
tion. 

The sting is placed within a horny sheath, 
or scabbard, which ends in a sharp jioint, and 
is so slit as to open and permit tlie sting to 
be thrust out. The sting consists of two 
small darts, one rather longer than the other, 
very sharp and barbed. In stinging, the 
sheath is first pushed through the skin, and 
then the longer dart into the flesh, in whicb 
it is held fast by the barbs ; the othcir dari 
follows, and so on till the whole sting is 
burled in the flesh. Poison is then {loured 
through the sheath into the wound, and pro- 
duces swelling and pain. 
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Srst imprei«»ion ; wblcli is followed by tbat of tie darts, aiid then the tlbnomcnis 
ii<)tior is poured in. The sheath sometimes sticks so fast in the wound, that the 
animal is obliged to leave it behind ; by which the bee soon after dies, and the 
woufl^ is considerably inflamed. It might at first appear well for mankind, if 
the bee were without its stipg; but^ upon recollection, it will be found that the 
little animal would then have too many rivals in sharing its labours. A hundred 
other lazy animals, fond of honey, and hating labour, would intrude upon the 
> sweets of the hive ; and the treasure would be carried off, for want of armed 


guardians to protect it. 

From examining the bee singly, we now come to consider it in society, as an 
animal not only subject to laws, but active, vigilant, laborious, and disinterested. 
All its provisions are laid up for the community ; and all its arts in building a 
cell, designed for the benefit of posterity. The substance with which bees build 
their cells is wax ; which is fashioned into convenient apartments for themselves 
and their young. When they begin to work in their hives, they divide them- 
selves into four companies . one of which roves in the fields in search of 
materials ; another employs itself in laying out the bottom and partitions of their 
cells ; a third is employed in making the inside smooth from the corners and 
angles ; and the fourth company bnng food for the rest, or relieve those who 
return with their respective burthens. But they are not kept constant to one 
employment ; they often change the tasks assigned them : those that have been 
at work, being permitted to go abroad ; and those that have been in the fields 
already, take their places. They seem even to have signs, by which they under- 
stand each other ; for when any of them wants food, it bends down its trunk to 
the bee from whom it is expected, which then opens its honey-bag, and lets 
Boroe drops fall into the other’s mouth, which is at that time opened to receive 
it. Their diligence and labour are so great, that, in a day’s time, they are able 
to make cells, which he upon each other, numerous enough to contain three 


ihouond bees. , i . , , i , 

if examined through a glass hive, iroin the hurry the whole swarm is in, 

they model and fashion theh 
various buildings, and give them 

such symmetry and perfection. IB 1 

'fhey begin at the top of the 

hive ; and several of them work 

at a time, at the cells which 

have two faces. If they are 

stinted with regard to time, they f 

give the new cells but half the 

have ; leaving them imperfect, 

till tliey have sketched out the (The Architecture of the Hivo Bee.) 

niltnber of cells necessary for 

thv preser^t occasion. The construction of their combs costs them a great deal 
of labour ; they are made by insensible additions ; and not cast at once in a 
as some are apt to imagine. There seems no end of their shaping, 
wHing, and turning them neatly up. The cells for their young are most care- 
folly formed ; those designed for lodging the drones, are larger than the rest; 
and that for the queen-bee, the largest of all. The cells in which the young 
brood are lodged, serve at different times for containing honey ; and this pro- 
ceeds from an obvious cause : every worm, before it w transformed into aii 
aiireha, hangs its old skin on the partitions of its cell; and thus, while it 


(The Architecture of the Hive Bee.) 
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«itr«Bgtliens the wall, dimiiiiaUes the capacity of its late ai>ar!mpnt. 1'be flUimfl 
cell, in a sinffle summer, is often tenanted by three or four worms in 
cessio*! ; and the next season, by three or four more. Each worm takes par* 
ticular care to fortify the paunels of its cell, by hanging up its spoik there 5 
thus, thfliipartitions being lined, six or eight deep, become at last too narrow 
for a new brood, and are converted into store-houses for honey. 

'Vliose cells where nothing but honey is deposited, are much deeper than the 
lest. When the harvest of lioney is so plentiful that they have not sutBcient 
room for it, tla^y either lengthen their combs, or build more ; which are much 
Jonger than the former. Sometimes they work at three combs at a time ; for, 
when there are tliree work-houses, more bees may be thus employed, without 
embarrassing each other. 

But lioney, as was before observed, is not flic only food upon which these 
atiimais subsist. The meal of flowers, ot which their wax is formed, is one of 
their most favourite repasts. This is a fhet which they live upon during the 
summer; arid of which they lay up a large winter provision. I’he wav of which 
their combs are made, is no more than this meal digested, and wrought into a 
paste. When the flowers upon which bees generally feed, are not fully blown. 


* Cotton Gatheiiinq Bek. — A species 
of solitary bee (^Anthidimn mamcafttm^ Fa- 
biiciu^’), by no means uncommon with us, 
forms a nest of a jiecnliaily interesting struc- 
ture. Kirliy and Spence say, that it docs not 
excavate holes, but makes choice of ihe cavi- 
ties of old trees, key holes, and siimiat lo- 
calities ; yet it is highly probalile, we think, 
that it may sometimes scoop out a suitable 
cavity when it cannot find one ; for its man- 
dibles seem equally capable of this, with 
those ot any of the caipeuter or mason 
bees. 

Be this as it may, the hee in question 
having selected a place suitably sheltered 
from the weather, and from tlie latiusiun of 
depredators, pioceeds to foim her neat, the 
cxtciior walls of which she foiras of the 
wool of pubescent plants, such as rose-cam- 
pion i^Ltfchnis cviroruma)j the quince {Ptfritg 
cydo/im^j cats -ears {Staoh^^s laiiata)^ &c. 

It Its very pleasant,” says Mr. White of 
Selborne, 'Mo see with what address this 
insect strips off* the down, tunning from the 
top to tbe bottom of the branch, and shaving 
it liato with all the dexteiity of a hoop shaver. 
Wiiea it has got a vast bundle, almost as 
large as itself, it flies away, holding it secure 
between its chin and its fure-lcgs.” 

The manner in which the cells of the nest 
arOiinade, seems not to be very clearly under- 
stood. M. Latrielle says, that after construct- 
ing her nest of the down of quince leaves, 
she deposits her eggs, together with a stoie 
of paste, formed of the pollen of flowers, for 
nourishing the gpmbs. Kirby and Spence, 
on the other hand, tell us, that “ the parent 
bee, After having constructed her cells, laid 
im egg ill each, and fllled them with a store 
of suitable food, plasteis them with a cover- 
ing of vermiform masses, apparently com- 
posed of honey and pollen : and having done 
tips, aware, long ^foie Count Rumfoid’s 
eipenments, what lUiiteil.iU conduct heat 


most slowly,” she collects the down from 
wooly plants, and " sticks it upon the plaster 
that rovers hei cells, and thus closely en. 
velopes them with a warm coating of aown, 
imiieivious to every change of temperature.” 

“ From later observations,” however, they are 

inclined to think that these cells may jmds- 
sibiy, as in the case of the humble-bee, Im» in 
fact formed by the larva pieviously to be- 
coming a pupa, after having eaten the pro- 
vision of pollen and honey with which the 
parent bee had surrounded it. The ver- 
micular shape, however, of the masses with 
which the cases aie surrounded, doeA not 
seem easily reconciieable with this supposi- 
tion, unless they are considered as the excre- 
ment of the larva,” 

Whether or not this second explanation is 
the true one, we have not the means of ascer- ^ 
laiiiing ; but we are almost certain the first 
is inconect, as it is contiary to the regular 
procedure of inseebs to begin with the in- 
tciior part of an\ structure, and work out- 
wauls. We should imagine, then, that the 
down IS first spread out into the form rti- 
qmied, anil afterwaids plastered on the 
inside to keep it in form, when probably the 
grub spins the vermicular cells previous to its 
metamorphosis. 

It might pnive interesting to invesfigute ' 
this rnoie minutely ; and, as the bee is by no 
means scarce in the neighbourhood of hon* 
don, It might not be difficult for a oareful 
observer to witness all the details of this 
singular architecture. The bee may be 
readily known fiom its congeners, by its 
being about the size of the hive-bCfe, but 
more bioad and flattened, blackish bu^iWU 
above, with a row of six yellow or whjte 
along each side of the rings, like the 
rose-leaf cr tter, arid haying the belly eove^ed 
with yellowish brown hair, and IbiU kgs 
fringed wi*h long hairs of a ritther tighten 
colour -iN'iECT AhCHU'ROTI USk 
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mod thw meal or .du»t is not offered in flnfficient quantities, the bees pinch the 
tops of the stamina in which it is contained, with their teeth ; and thus anticipate 
the proi^ress of vegetation. In April and May, the bees are busy from morning 
to evening, in gathering this meal ; but when the weather becomes too hot in 
the midst of summer^ they work only in tlie morning. ^ 

The bee is furnished with a stomach for its wax, as well as its hone* In the 
fornior of the two, their powder is altered, digested, and concocted into real 
wax ; and is thus ejected by the same passage by which it was swallcmed- 
Every comb, newly made, is white : but it becomes yellow as it grows old, and 
almost black when kept too long in the hive. Besides the wax thus digested, 
there is a large portion of the powder kneaded up for food in every hive, and 
kept in separate cells, for winter provision, lliis is called, by the country' 
people, bee-bread ; and contributes to the health and strength of the animal 
during winter."^ Those who rear bees may rob them of their honey, and feed 


♦ HviiKRNATioN OP Bees. — The bee is 
popularly believed to hybernate, the seven 
Winter sleepers being said to be, “ the bat, 
the bee, the butterfly, the cuckoo, and the 
three swallows but, like many of the 
popular notions on natural history, this is 
almost wholly erroneous ; for at least, out of 
tJiese seven, the four birds certainly do not 
become torpid. With respect to the bee, 
again, we And some of the most distinguished 
observers at variance. H^aumur is an ad- 
vocate for the popular opiniog. “ It has been 
established,” he says, “ with a wisdom, which 
we cannot but admire, — with which every 
thing in nature has been made and ordained, 
— that during the greater part of the tune in 
which the country iurnisheH nothing to bees, 
they have no longer need to eat. The cold 
which arrests the vegetation of plants — which 
deprives our fields and meadows of their 
flowers — throws the bees into a state in 
which nourishment ceases to be necessary to 
them : it keeps them in a sort of torpidity, 
in which no transpiration from them takes 
place, or at least during which the quantity 
of what transpires is so inconsiderable, that 
it cauuot be restored by aliment without 
their lives being endangered. In winter, 
while it freeses, we may observe without fear 
the interifiT of hives that are not of glass j for 
we may lay them on their sides, and even 
turn tliem bottom upwards, wiiliout putting 
any bee into motion. VVe see the bees 
crowded and closely pressed cue against the 
other ; Utile space then suflices for them.” 
— Again, when mentioning the custom of 
putting bee-lnves during the winter into out- 
houses and cellars, he says, ** that in such 
situations, the air, though more temperate 
than out of doors, during the greater part of 
the winter, is yet siiflicieiitly cold to keep the 
bees in that species of torpidity which does 
awn^ with the necessity of their eating.” He 
also say^, positively, that the milder the 
weather, the more risk there is of tlie bees 
comuminij their hopey before the spring, and 
dying of hunger; confirming his position by 
ail account of a striking expeument, in 


which a hive that be transferred during 
winter into his study, where the temperature 
was usually, in the day, 10“ or 12° of K4au- 
inur’s thermometer above freezing, or 59° 
Fareiiheit, though the bees were provided 
with a plentiful supply of honey, that if they 
had been in a garden would have served past 
the end of April, had consumed nearly their 
whole stock before the end of Febniary. 

But the elder Huber records some observa- 
tions directly opposed to these, affirming, 
unequivocally, that, so far from being torpid 
111 winter, the heat, m a well jieopled hive, is 
as high as 25° Rfeaumur, or S6° Farenheit, 
even when the thermometer in the o[>en air 
is several degrees below zero, the heat thus 
observed being generated in the hive by 
their clustering together, and keeping them- 
selves 111 motion ; and even in the middle of 
winter tliey may be heard buzzing, as they 
always do when ventilating the hive, — a 
process which appears to have been originally 
discovered by Huber, and of which, on ac- 
count of its connexion with the disputed 
question before us, we shall give his own 
description ; — 

During the fine weather,” (in summer), 
says he, ” a certain number of bees always 
appear before the entrance of the hive, occu- 
pied in vibrating their wings, but still more 
are found to be engaged in ventilating the 
interior. The ordinary place of ventilation 
is on the board ; those outside of the entrance 
have their heads towards it ; those within 
have them in the opposite direction. 

“We may affirm that they arrange them- 
selves regularly to ventilate more at eas.e, 
thus forming files, which terminate at the 
entrance, and sometimes disposed like so 
many diverging rays. This order is not 
uniform, but is probably owing to the neces- 
sity toi the ventilating bees giving way to 
those going and coming, whose rapid course 
compels them to range themselves in a file, 
to avoid being hurt or overthrown every 
instant 

“Sometimes above twenty bees ventilate 
at the bottom of a hive, at other times theii 
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duriny^ tjie winter, with treacle ; but no proper substittite 1ms yet beet 
found for the bee-bread ; and without it, the animals become consumptive 
and die. 

As for the honey, it is extracted from that part of the flower called the neo 
tariurn. ^rom the mouth this delicious fluid passes into the g:ullet ; and thei 
into the fifst stomach, or honey-bag, wdiich, when tilled, appears like an oblonj 
bladder. Children, that live in country places, are well acquainted with thi 
bladder ; and deBtrt>y many bees to come at their store of honey. When a be 
has sulflciently filled its first stomach, it returns back to the hive, where it dis 
gorges the honey into one of the cells. It often happens that the bee deliver 
its store to some other, at the mouth of the hive, and flies off for a fresh supply 
Some honey-combs are always left open for common use ; but many others ar 
stopped up^ till there is a necessity of opening them. Each of these are coverei 
carefnlly with wax, so close, that tlie covers seem to be made at the very instan 
the fluid is deposited within them."^ 


number is more circumscribed, and their 
employment of various duration. We have 
seen them engaged in it during twenty-five 
minutes, only taking breath, as it were, by 
the shortest interruption ot the vibration. On 
ceasing, they are succeeded by others, so 
that there is never any intermission of the 
buzzing of a populous hive. 

“ IF under the necessity of ventilating 
during winter, being then united near the 
centre of the mass towards the top of their 
dwelling, doubtless the l>ees perform this 
important function among vacuities of the 
irregular combs, where there is room for 
their wings to expand, as at least half an 
inch is requisite for them to play freely. 

The ventilation of the bees, or the buz- 
zing which denotes it, seems to me more 
active during winter than at any other time. 
It was easy to prove fliat this o^ieration esta- 
blished a current of air ; for anemometers 
of light paper or cotton, hung by a thread, 
were impelled towards the entrance, and re- 
pelled from it, with equal rapidity. The action 
on them never was entirely interrupted, and 
its force apjieared proportional to the number 
of bees fanning themselves. 

If some cultivators of bees shut up the 
entrance of their hives in winter without 
prejudice to the bees, it must be considered 
that the air will penetrate through the straw 
composing them. I confided an experiment 
on this to M. Bumens, then at a distance 
from me. Having closed down a very popu- 
lous straw hive fast on its board, he found 
that a piece of the finest paper, suspended 
by a hair before the entrance, oscillated above 
an inch off" the perpendicular hue. He 
poured liquid honey through an opening in 
tha top, when a buzzing soon began, and a 
tumult increasing within, several bees do- 
parted. The oscillations now became stronger 
and more frequent. His experiments were 
rnade at three o’clock, the sun shining, and 
the thermometer, in the shade, standing 
at44^« 

Swammerdam also seems to indicate that 


:t i^ ( 

order to enable flrem to bear its inclemeni 
they both fortify their hive and provide 
store of honey. “ The order,” he says, “ ii 
which bees that live in the winter monti 
conduct themselves is this : they first opei 
the cells and eat the honey deposited in th( 
lowest part of the hive, ascending by degreei 
to the upper parts. This they do in order t( 
preserve a mutual warmth between them j 
and the female deposits her eggs in the little 
cells as they are emptied. Therefore 1 dis- 
covered both stock and nymphs about the 
beginning of March. Let no one be sur- 
prised at this, since towards the beginning | 
of August I have seen some thousand eggs i 
inclosed in the ovary of a female bee ; so that i 
it is natural for the bees at any time of the ' 
year to lay their eggs and increase their 
fimily. 

Jolin Hunter, whose authority stands aa 
high as any on reconl, found a hive t) grow j 
lighter in a cold than in a warm ueek qf | 
winter, and that a hive, from November JOtfi 1 
till February 9th, lost more than four lound a 1 
in weight ; a loss which could not fell b « 
ascribed to evaporation. I 

These discrepancies among naturaists e la 
distinguished as both shrewd and lithb yd 
observers, forbid us, we think, to cme i fo 
any decided conclurion on the subjet, ti 11 
further researches and experiments has beit m ‘ 
made. It is not improbable, howevi, th^ at 
the truth lies m the middle between »o ii,vqWo 
extremes, — for it is quite accordant wii whL Lv 
wc know both of insects ard other aimar 
that a high degree of cold should 
them torpid, while they may continum; 
if there should be a certain degree of ww Og *1 
— IwsBCT Transformations. 

* CijRiots Fact in the Econo* ,, Sei 
Bees.— When two or three distinctvhiti 
united in autumn, they are found to con 
together scarcely mote honey during 
winter than each/ of |P||h would have 
sumed Singly, if ,,deft ilpErate. In pro<^. ^ * ' 
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Having tliu8 given a cnrsorj description of (he insect, individually cOTtsidered, 
and of the habitation it forms, we next come to its social habits and institutions ; 
and, in considering this little animal atten- 
tively, after the necessary precautions for 
the immediate preservation of the com- 
munity, its second care is turned to the 
continuance of posterity. How numerous 
soever the multitude of bees may appear iu 
one swarm, yet they all owe their original 
to a single parent, which is called the queen- 
bee, It is, indeed, surfirising, that a single 
insect shall, in one summer, give birth to 
above twenty thousand young : but, upon 
opening her body, the wonder will cease ; 
as the number of eggs appearing, at one 
time, amounts to live ^oiisand. Tliis ani- 
mal, whose existence IPof such importance 
to her subjects, may easily be distinguished 
from tlie rest by her size, and the shape of 
her body. On her safety depends the whole 
Welfare of the commonwealth; and the at- 
tentions paid her by all the rest of the 
flwartn, evidently show the dependence her 
subjects have upon her security. If this 
insect be carefully observed, she will be 
seen at times attended with a numerous 
Retinue, marching from cell to cell, plung- 
ig the extremity of her body into many of 
lera, and leaving a small egg in each. 

The bees which generally compose her train, are thought to be males, which 
rve to impregnate her by turns. These are larger and blacker than the 
immon bees ; without stings, and without industry, l^hey seemed formed only 
t transmit a posterity; and to attend the queen, whenever she thinks proper 
( issue from the secret retreats of the hive, where she most usually resides. 
I pon the union of these two kinds depends all expectations of a future 
Arogeijy ; for the working bees are of no sex, and only labour for another oiT- 
siiring,: yet such is their attention to their queen, that if she happens to die, 
iley will leave oft* working, and take no farther care of posterity. If, however, 

! oth^ queen is in this state of universal despair presented them, they imme- 
ilel^ acknowledge her for sovereign, and once more diligently apply to their 
M)\ii it must be observed, however, that all this fertility of the queen-bee, 
d tfe great attentions paid to her by the rest, are controverted by more 
rent^bservers. They assert, that the common bees are parents themselves; 
at tlby deposit their eggs in the cells which they have prepared ; that the 
male are impregnated by the males, and bring forth a progeny, which is 
riolljtlieir own. 

iHo^ver, to go on with their history, as delivered us by M* Rhaumur — 
f^hetjthe qiieen-bee has deposited the number of eggs necessary in the cdls, 
e w<fking bees undertake the care of the rising posterity. They are seen to 
/ff’ their usual employments ; to construct proper receptacles for eggs ; or 
“ \ Complete those that are already formed. They purposely build little cells, 
g^jtrehely solid, for the young ; in which they employ a great deal of Wait : 


(VVax-woikcis secreting wax.) 
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narkable reBult, the author states a 
sithiety!of experiments to which he had re- 
^svufse, and all of which led uniformly to the 

t ie conclusion, Jlitid, indeed, he shows 
itively, by a rofotiAe to upwards of thirty 
: es, six of which had their poimlation thus 


doubled, that the latter do not consame n»p» 
provisions during winter than a single hive 
does ; and that, so far from the bees suffer- 
ing from this, the double hives generally 
send forth the earliest and best swlmns, — 
Tub Bki 5 PaesEEvau. 
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lof lodging; die males, as was already observed, are larger than 
die ; ««d those for the queen-bees the largest of all, ^Hiere is usually but 
one egg deposited in every cell ; but when the fecundity of the queen is such 
that it exceeiw the number of cells already prepared, there are sometimes three 
or four egfs crowded together in the same apartment But this is an iocon< 
venience that the working bees will by no means suffer. They seem sensible 
tijat, two young ones, stuffed up in the same cell, when the> grow larger, will 
blit embarrass, and at last destroy each other: they, therefore, take care to 
leave a cell to every egg, and remove, or destroy the rest. 

1’he jingle egg that is left remairimg, is fixed to the bottom of the cell, and 
touches it but in a single point. A day nr two after it is deposited, the worm ia 
e?: eluded from the shell ol the egg, having the appearance of ^ maggot rolled 
up in a ring, and lying softly on a bed of a whitish coloured jell; ; upon which, 
also, die little animal begics to feed. In the mean time, the irqtant it appears, 
the working bees attend it with tbe most anxious and parental tenderness ; they 
biiniah it every hour with a supply of this whitish substance, o|i which it feeds 
and lies; and watch the cell with unremitting care. They are /iurses that have 
a greiiter affection for the offspring of others, than many parents have for their 
own children. They are constant in visiting each cell, and se^^iiig that nothing 
is wanting ; preparing the white mixture, which is nothing but a composition of 
honey and wax, in their own bowels, with which they feed them, I'hus at- 
tendedt and plentifully fed, the worm, in less than six days’ time, comes to its 
full grow'th, and no longer accepts the food offered it. When th^ bees perceive 
that it has no further occasion for icedmg, they perform the last o3ices of tender- 
ness, and shut the little animal uf> in its c< ll ; walling up the month of its apart- 
ment with wax ; there they leave the worm to itself; having sepured it from 
every external injury. 

The worm is no sooner left incl(»sed, but, from a state of inaction, it begins 
to labour, cxlendiiig and shortening its body ; and by this means lining the 
walls of its apartment with a silken tapestry, which it spins in the manner of 
caterpillars, before they urulergo their last transformation. H'lien their cell is 
thus prepared, the animal is soon after transformed into an aurelia ; but differ- 
ing from that of the common caterpillar, as it exhibits not only the legs, but the 
wings of the future bee, in its present .date of inactivity, Tims, in about 
twenty, or one-and-twcnly days after the egg was hud, the bee is completely 
formed, and lilted to undergo thp fatigues of its state. When all its parts have 
acquired their proper strength fend consistence, the young animal opens its 
prison, by piercing with its teeththe waxen door that confines it. When just 
freed from its cell, it is as yet moist, and incommoded with the spoils ol its 
former situation ; but the officious bees are soon seen to Hock round it, and to 
lick it clean on all sides witli theirtrunks ; while another band, with equal assi- 
duity, are observed to feed it with honey : others, again, begin immediately to 
cleanse the cell that has been just left ; to carry the ordures out of the hive, and 
to fit the place for a new inhabitant. The young bee soon repays their care, by 
its industry ; for as soon as ever its external parts become dry, it discovers its 
natural appetites for labour, and indiistriousl^y begins the task, which it pursues 
unremittingly through life. The toil of man is irksome to him, and he earns his 
subsistence with pain ; but this little animal seems hapjiy m its pursuits, and 
finds delight in all its employments. 

When just freed from the cell, and properly equipped by its fellow-bees for 
daty, it. at once issues from the hive, and, instrm ted only by nature, goes in 
quest ol fiowers, chaoses only those that yeld it a supply, rejects such as «re 
barren of honey, or have been already drained by other adventurers ; and when 
loaded, is nCyer at a lo'*'’ to find its way back to the common habitation. After 
this first sally, it begins to gather the mealy powder that lies on every flower, 
which is afteryards converted into wax ; and with this, die very first day, it 
returns with twfc hrge. balls stuck to its tliighs. 

When bees frsl begin to break their prisons, there are generally above a 
hundred exclndei in one ilay. Thus, in the space of a few weeks, the number 
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of tlie iohabitantft in mm hive, of moderate sb^e^ becomes so ^reat, (liat there is 
BO place to contain the new comers ; and they are scarcely excluded from the 
cell, when they art obliged, by the old bees, to sally forth in quest of new 
habitations^ In other words, the hive begins to swarm, and the new prrogeriy 
prepares for exile. 

While there is room enough in the hive, the bees remain quietly together; it 
is necessity alone that compels the separation. Sometimes, indeed, the young 
broodj with graceless obstinacy, refuse to depart, and even venture to rCvsist 
their progenitors, '^fhe young ones are known by bcii»g browner than the old, 
with v^hiter hair ; tiie old ones a^e of a lighter colour, with red hair. The two 
armies are, therefore, easily distinguishable, and dreadful battles afe often seen 
to ensue. But the victory almost ever terminates, with strict poetical justice, in 
favour of the veterans, and the rebellious offspring are driven off, not without 
loss and mutilalioii. 

In different countries, the swarms make their appearance at different times of 
the year, and tjere are several signs previous to this intended migration. The 
night before, in unusual buzzing is heard iii the hive; in the morning, though 
the weather be soft and inviting, they seem not to obey the call, being intent on 
more important meditations within. All labour is discontinued in the hive, 
every bee is either employed in forcing, or reluctantly yielding a submission ; 
at length, after some noise and tumult, a queen-bee is chosen, to guard, rather 
than conduct, tlie young colony to other habitations, and then they are mar- 
shalled withouf any apparent conductor. In less than a minute, they leave their 
native abode, and forming a cloud round their protectress, they set off, without 
seeming to kn^w the place of their destination ; the world bejore them, where to 
choose their p,ace o/'rest.^ 

When the swarm is thus conducted to a place of rest, and the policy of go- 
vernment IS settled, the bees soon resume their former labours The making 
cells, storing them with honey, impregnating the queen, making proper cells 
for the reception of the rising progeny, and protecting them from external 
danger, employ their unceasing industry. But soon after, and towards the 
latter end of summer, when the C5olony is sufficiently stored with inhabitants, 
a most crnel policy ensues. The droue bees, which are fas has been said) 
generally in a hive to the number of a hundred, are raarlced for slaughter. 
These, v/hich had hitherto led a life of indolence and pleasure, whose only 
employment was in impregnating the queen, and rioting upon the labours of the 
hive, without aiding in the general toil, now shire the fate of most voluptuaries, 
and fall a sacrifice to tlie general resentment of society. 

The working bees, in a body, declare w-ar qgainst them ; and in two or three 
days’ time, the ground allround the hive is covered with their dead bodies. 
Nay, the working bees will even kill such drcities as are yet in the worm state in 
the cell, and eject their bodies from the hive, among the general carnage. 

When a hive sends out several swarms in the year, the first is sdways the 
best, and the most numerous. These having the whole summer before them, 
have the more time tor making wax and hwiey, and consequently their labours 
are the most valuable to the proprietor. Altliough the swarm chiefly consists of 
the youngest bees, yet it is often found, that bees of all ages compose the multi- 
tude of emigrants, and it often happens, that bees of all ages are seen remaiuiug 

* SwAHHiNo OF Bties. — An interesting thi? whole body take their departure in a 
communication was read, at a recent sitting mass. If by any cliance a large i!<»rtuin of 
of the Royal Society, from T. A. Knight, a swarm take their departum w/thout the 
Rsq., dasciibing the precaution taken by a queen^bee, they never proceed /o take up the 
swarm of bees, in reconnoiteriug the situa- ulteritir quaiters without her majesty’s pre* 
tlou where they intend to establish their new sence. The result of Mr. Kmght’s observan 
colony, or swarm, fVom the parent hive. The tions tends to prove, that the operations 
bees do not go out in a considerable body, of a swarm of bees are i/ctated by previous 
bnt they succeed each other in going and concert, ai^l the most jysteinatic arrange- 
returning, until the whole of the swarm have meat. — Arcana of ScistCK, 
appaitntly made good the survey, after which 
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behind. The number of them is always more considerable than that of fionie 
pnpaloi^ cities, for sometimes upwards of forty thousand arc found in a single 
hive. So large a body may well be supposed to work with great expedition ; 
and, in fact, in leas than twenty-four hours, they will make combs above twenty 
inches long, and seven or eight broad. Sometimes they will half fill their hives 
with wax in less than five days. In the first fifteen days, they are always found 
to make more wax than they do afterwards during the rest of the year. 

Such are the outlines of the natural history of these animals, as usually found 
in our own country. How they are treated, so as to producje the greatest 
quantity of honey, belongs rather to the rural economist than the natural his- 
torian ; volumes have been written on the subjoct, and still more remains 
equally curious and new. One tiling, however, it may be proper to observe, 
that a farm, or a country, may be over stocked with bees, as with any other soit 
of animal ; for a certain number of hives always require a certain number of 
[lowers to subsist oil. When the flowers near home are rifled, then are tliese 
industrious insects seen taking more extensive ranges; but their abilities may 
be over-taxed ; and if they are obliged, in quest of honey, to go too far from 
home, they are over-wearied in the pursuit, they are devoured by birds, or beat 
dow'n by the winds and rain. 

From a knowledge of this, in some parts of France and Piedmont, they have 
contrived, as 1 have often seen, a kind of floating bee-house. 

'riie)' have on board one barge, threescore or a hundred bee-hives, well de- 
fended from the inclemency of an accidental storm ; and with these, the owners 
suffer tliemselves to float gently down the river. As the bees are continually 
choosing their flowery pasture ahuig the banks of the stream, they are furnished 
with sweets before uiiritled ; and thus a single floating bee-house yields the 
proprietor a considerable income. Why a method similar to this has never been 
adopted in England, where we have more gentle rivers, and more flowery banks, 
than in any other part of the world, 1 know not; certainly it might be turned to 
advantage, and yield the possessor a secure, though, perhaps, a moderate 
income. 

Having mentioned the industry of these admirable insects, it will be proper to 
say something of the effects of their Ldiour, of that wax and honey, which are 
turned by man to such various uses. Ik es gatlu'r two kinds of wax, one coarse 
and the other fine. The coarser sort is bitter^ and with this, wliich is called 
propvlia, they stop up all the holes and crevices of their hives. Jt is of a more 
reginous nature than the fine wax, and is consequently better qualified to resist 
the moisture of the season, and preserve the works warm and dry within. The 
fine wax is as necessary to the nniinars preservation as the honey itself. Witli 
this they make their lodgings, with this they cover the «'clls ol their young, and 
in this they lay up their magazines of honey. This is inade, as lias been already 
observed, from the dust of flowers, which is carefully kneaded by the little 
insect, then swallowed, and having undergone a kind of digestion, is formed 
into the cells, which answers such a variety of purposes. To collect this, the 
animal rolls itself in the flower it would rob, and thus fakes up the vegetable, 
dust with the hair of its body. Then carefully brushing it into a lump, with its 
fore paws it thrusts the composition into two cavities behind the thighs, which 
are made like spoons to receive the wax, ayd the hair that lines them, serves to 
keep it from falling.'^ 


* FKCtJNi>ATioN ov Fj.owers. — Formerly 
the fecundation of flowers, in which the sexes 
are sepal at ed, was almost wholly attributed 
to the wind. Kohl renter and Spiengel have 
proved, with astonisihing sagacity, that bees, 
wasps, and a great number of small winged 
insects, perform the principal part in this 
opemtion. I say the principal part ; for to 
assert that the fecundation of the gemneii 
absolutely cannot take ])lace witliout the iii- 
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torvention of these little animals, does not 
seem to me in conloiinity with the genus of 
natuie, as Wildenow has demonstrated at 
length. But, on the other hand, it must be 
observed, that dichogamy, the coloured spots 
of the petals, w hich indicate the vessels in 
which the honey is contained, and fecundo- 
tion by the contact of insects, are three cir- 
cumstances almost inseparable.— Humbomjt, 
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As of wax, there are also two kinds of honey : the white and the yellow. 
The white is taken w ithoiit fire from the honey-combs. The yellow is extracted 
by heat, and squeezed throiif^h bags^ in a press. The best honey is new, thick, 
and granulated, of a clear, transparent, white colour, of a suit and aromatic 
smell, and of a sweet, lively taste. Honey made in mountainous countries, is 
preferable to that of the valley. The honey made in the spring, is more highly 
esteemed than that gathered in summer, which last is still more valuable than 
that of autumn, when the flowers begin to fade and lose their fragrance. 

The bees are nearly alike in all parts of the world, yet there are differences 
worthy our notice. Jn Giiadaloupe, the bee is less, by one-half, than the Eu- 
ropean, and more black and round. They have no sting, and make their cells 
in hollow trees ; where, if the hole they irieet wiih is too large, they form a sort 
of waxen house, of the shape of a pear, and in this tlicy lodge and store their 
honey, and lay their eggs. They lay up their honey in waxen vessels, of the 
size of a pigeon’s egg, of a black or deep violet colour; and these are so joined 
together, that there is no space left between them. The honey never congeals, 
but is fluid, of the consistence of oik and the colour of amber. Keseiubling 
these, there are found little black bees, without a sting, in all the tropical 
climates; and though these countries are replete with bees, like our own, yet 
tliose form the most useful and laborious tribe in that part of the world, 'f’he 
honey they produce is neither so unpalatable, nor so surfeiting as ours ; and the 
wax IS so soft, that it is only used for medicinal purposes, it being never found 
hard enough to form into candles, as in Europe.^ 


♦ Wild-Honey Bees. — The architecture 
or the hive, which we have thus detailed, is 
that ot‘ hees receiving the aid ot‘ human caie, 
and having external coverings of a convenient 
fonn, piepared lor their reception. In this 
couiilry hoes are not found in a wild state; 
though it is not uncommon for swarms to 
stray fioin their proprietors. But these stray 
fiwarms do not spread colonies through our 
woods, as they are said to do in America. In 
the remoter part.s of that continent thuie are 
no wild bees. They piecede civilization ; 
and thus, when the Indiana observe a swurm, 
they say, “ the white man is coming.” There 
is evidence of bees having abounded lu these 
islands, in the earlier periods of our history ; 
and Ireland is particulaily mentioned by the 
Veneiable Bede as being “ rich in milk and 
lioney.” The hive-hee has formed an object 
of economical Ciiltuie m Eurujie at least for 
two thousand year.s ; and Varro describes the 
sort of hives used in his time, 1 H 70 yeois 
ago. We are not aware, however, that it is 
now to be found wild in the milder climb of 
Southern Europe, any moie than it is in our 
own island. ^ 

The wild bees of Palestine principally 
hived in rocks. ‘‘ He made him,” says 
Moses, “ to suck honey out of the rock.” 
‘ With honey out of the rock,” says the 
Psalmist, “ should 1 have satisfled thee,” 
In the paves of Salsette and Elephanta, at 
the present day, they hive in the clefts of the 
rocks, and the recesses among the fissures^ 
in such numbers, as to become very trouble* 
some to visiters. Their nests hang in iu' 
^ numerable clusters, 

yVti arc told of a UttlC) black, stingless bee 


found in the island of Guadalmipe, which 
hivcH in hollow tiees, or lu the cavities of 
rocks by the sca-sidc, and bi 3 ’s “ up honey In 
cells about tlie size and shajie of pigeons' 
eggs. These cells aic of a b‘ack or deep 
violet coloui, and so joined together as to 
leave no space between them. They hang in 
clusters almost like a hunch of grapes.” The 
following are ineiitioued by Lindley as indi- 
genous to Brazil. “ On an excursion towaids 
Upper Tapagippe,” says he, “ and skirting 
the dreaiy woods which extend to the in- 
terior, J observed the trees more loaded with 
bees’ nests, than even in the neighbourhood 
of Porto Segmo. They consist of a pon- 
derous shell of clay cemented similaily to 
niaitins’ nests, swelling from high trees about 
a foot thick, and forraing an oval mass lull 
two feet in diameter. When broken, the 
wax IS ai ranged as in our hives, and the 
honey abundant.” 

Captain Basil Hall found in South Ame- 
rica the hive of a honey-bee very diflemit 
liom the Biazilian, but nearly allied to, if 
not the same, as that of Giiadaloupe. “ The 
hive wo saw ojieiied,” he says, “ was only 
partly filled, which enabled us to see tho 
economy of the interior to more advantage. 
The honey is not contained in the elegant 
hexagonal cells of our hives, but in wax- 
l^*^gs» ^ot cpiite so large as an egg. These 
bags, or bladders, aie hung louud the sides 
of the hive, and appear about half full; the 
(paiitity being probably Just as great as the 
strength of the wax will bear without tearing. 
Those near the bottom, being better muji- 

f orted, are more filled than the up[)er ones, 
u the centre of the lower port of tliu hive 
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However similar many insects may be in appearance, this does not imply a 
similitude in llieir hi.story. The bee and the wasp resemble each other very 
strongly, yet. in examining their manner and their duration, they differ very 
widely : the bee labours to lay up honey, and lives to enjoy the fruits of its m- 


we observed an irre^;ul,irly-s}iaj)ed mas.s of 
comb, furnishtitl with cells like those of our 
bees, all coiitaimnj^ youn|^ ones in such »»n 
advanced state, that, when we broke tlie 
comb, and Jet them out, they flew merrily 
away.” 

Olavi^ero, in his History of Mexico, evi- 
dently describing the same species of bee, 
says it abounds in Yucatan, and makes the 
honey ot Estabentiim, the finest in the 
world, and whicli is taken every two months. 
He mentioned aiuither species of bee, smaller 
in size, and also witlioiit a stiuf^, which 
foinis its nest of the sliajie of a sngailoaf, 
and as larj^e or larj^er. These are suspended 
from tiees, paiticularly from the oak, and 
are much moie populous tlian out common 
hives, 

Wild lionejdiees of some specie.s appear 
also to abound in Afiica. Mi, Park, in his 
second volume of travels, tells us that some 
of his associates imprudently attempted to 
lob a nimieious hive of its honey, when the 
exasperated bees, rushing out to defend their 
property, attacked tlieir assailants with great 
liny, and quickly compelled the whole com- 
pany to fly. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, the bees 
themselves must lie less formidable, or more 
easily managed, as their Inves are sought for 
with avidity. Natuie has theie provided man 
with a singular and veiy efficient assistant iii 
a biul, most ap])ropriately n.imed the Honey- 
guide (ylndtcutur m(\jor, Vieillot; Cuculus 
indicator^ Latham). The honey-guide, so 
l*ar from being alarmed at the pieseiice of 
man, appears anxious to court his acquaint- 
ance, and flits fiom tiee to tree with an ex- 
pressive note of invitation, the meaning of 
which is well known botli to the colonists and 
the Hottentots. A person invited by the 
honey-guide seldom lefuses to follow it on- 
waids till it stops, as it is certain to do, at 
some liollow tree containing a hee-hive, usu- 
ally well stored with honey and wax. It is 
probable that the bird finds itself inadequate 
to the attack of a legion of bees, or to pene- 
trate into the inteiior of the hive, and is 
thence led to invite an agent moio powerful 
than itself. ThtJ person invited, indeed, 


always leave.s the bird a sjiaie of tlie spoil, as 
it would be considered saciilege to rob it of 
its due. or in any way to injure so useful a 
creature. 

Tlie Americans, who have not the African 
boiiey-guide, employ several well-known me- 
thod.s to track bees to tlieir hives. One of 
the most common, though ingenious modes, 
18 to place a piece of bee-hread on a flat 
surface, a tile for instance, surrounding it with 
a circle of wet white paint. The bee, whose 
habit it 18 always to abgbt on the edge of 
any plane, has to travel tliiough the paint to 
reach the bee-bread. Wlien, therefore, she 
flies ofl', the observer can tiack her liy the 
white on her body. The same operation is 
riqieated at anotlier place, at some distance 
fiom the fust, and at right angles to the bee- 
line, just ascertained. The iiosition of the 
hive IS easily determined, for it lies m the 
angle made liy the intersection of the bee- 
lines. Another method is descrilied in the 
Philosophical Tiansactions fur 1721. Tlie 
bee-hunter deco} s, by a bait of honey, some 
of the beCvS into his trap, and when he has 
secured as many as he judges will suit his 
purpo.se, he incloses one in a tube, and, 
letting it fly, marks its course by a pocki t 
compass. Departing to some distance, he 
libeicites another, observes its course, and in 
this manner detei mines the position of the 
hive, upon the principle already detailed. 
7'hese methods of bee-huiiting depend upon 
tlie insect’s habit of always flying m a right 
line to its home. Those who have read 
Cooper’s talc of the “Piaiiie,” must well re- 
member the expression of “ lining a bee to 
its liive.” 

In reading these and similar accounts of 
the bees ol distant parts of the world, we 
must not conclude that the descriptions refer 
to the same species as the common honey- 
bee. Tlu re are numerous species of social 
bees, which, while they difler in many cir- 
cumstances, agree in the practice of storing 
up honey, in the same way as we have 
numertHis species of the mason-bee and of 
the humble bee. Of the latter, Mr. Stephens 
enumerates no less than forty-two sjiecies m-. 
digenoiis to Britain. — Insect Ahchitec. 
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equally ' assiduous, but only works for posterity, 
as the habitation is scarcely completed when the 
inhabitant dies. 

The wasp is well known to be a winged insert 
with a sting. To be longer, in proportion to its 
bnlk,than the bee ; to be marked with bright yellow 
circles round its body ; and to be the most swift 
and active insect of all the fly kind. On each 
side of the mouth this animal is furnished with a 
long tooth, notched like a saw, and with these it is 
enabled to cut any substance, not omitting meat 
itself, and to carry it to its nest. Wasps live like bees in community, and some- 
times ten or twelve thousand are founcl inhabiting a single nest. 

Of all other insects, the wasp is the most fierce, voracious, and most danger- 
ous, when enraged. They are seen wherever flesh is cutting up, gorging them- 
selves with the spoil, and then flying to their nests with their reeking prey. I'tiey 
make war also on every other fly, and the spider himself dreads their approaches. 

Every community among bees is composed of females or queens, drones or 
males, and neutral or working bees. XV^asps have similar occupations; the 
two first are for propagating the species, the last for nursing, deiending, and 
supporting the rising progeny- Among bees, however, there is seldom above a 
queen or two in a hive ; among wasps there are above two or three hundred. 

As soon as the summer be gins to invigorate the insect tribes, the wasps are 
the most of the number, and diligently employed either in providing provisions 
for (heir nest, if already made, or in making one, if the former habitation be too 
small to receive the increasing community. The nest is one of the most rurious 
objects in natural history, and contrived almost as artifleially as that of the bees 
lliernselves. Their principal care is to seek out a hole tliat has been begun by 
some other animal, a field mouse, a nit, or a mole, to build their nests in. They 
sometimes build upon the plain, where they are sure of the dryness of their 
situation, but most commonly on the side of a bank, to avoid the rain or water 
that would otherwise annoy them. VVhen they have chosen a proper place, 
they go to work with wonderful assiduity. Their first labour is to enlarge and 
vvi(fen the hole, taking away the earth and carrying it ofT to some distance. 
They are perfectly formed for labour, being furnished with a trunk above their 
mouths, two saws on each side which play to the right and left against each 
other, and six, strong, muscular legs to support them. They cut the earthinto 
small parcels with their saws, and carry it out with their legs or paws. This is 
the work of some days ; and at length the outline of their habitation is formed, 
making a cavity of about a foot and a half every way. While some are working 
in this manner, others are roving the fields to seek out materials for their build- 
ing. To prevent the earth from falling down and crushing their rising city into 
ruin, they make a sort of roof with their gluey substance, to wbieli they begin 
to fix the rudiments of their building, working from the top downwards, as if 
they were hanging a bell, which, however, at Itmgth they close up at the bottom. 
The materials with which they build their nests, are bits of wood and glue. The 
wood they get where they can from the rails and posts which they meet with in 
the fields and elsewhere. '^Fhese they saw and divide into a multitude of small 
fibres, of which they take up little bundles in their claws, letting fall upon them 
a few drops of gluey matter with which their bodies are provided, by the help of 
which they knead the whole composition into a paste, which serves them in their 
future building. When they have returned with this to the nest, they stick 
llieir load of paste on that part where they make their walls and partitions ; they 
tread it close with theii feet, and trowel it with their trunks, still going back 
wards as they work. Having repeated this operation three or four times, the 
composition is at length flatted out until it becomes a small leaf of a grey colour, 
much finer than paper, and of a pretty firm texture."* This done, the same wasp 

* Thf Wasp a Fapkr-maker — The wasp telligeut one. While mankind were arriving 
iu a piq)ei-makeT, ami a most perfect and in- by slow degrees, at the art df fabricating this 
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returns to the ueld to collect a second load of paste, repeating the san»e several 
times, placing layer upon layer, and strengthening every partition in proportion 
to the wants or convenience of the general fabric. Other working wasps come 


valuable substance, the wasp was making it 
before their eyes, by very much the same pro- 
cess as that by which human hands now 
manufacture it with the best aid of chemistry 
and machinery. While some nations carved 
their records on wood, and stone, and brass, 
and leaden tablets, — others, mure advanced, 
wrote with a style on wax,^ — others employed 
the inner bark of trees, and others the skins 
of animals mdely prepaied, — the wasp was 
manufacturing a firm and durable paper. 
Kven when the pajiyrus was lendered more 
fit, by a process of ait, for the transmission 
of ideas in writing, the wasp was a better 
artisan than the Egyptians ; for the early at- 
tempts at paper-making were so rude, that the 
substance produced was almost useless, from 
being extremely friable. The paper of the 
papyrus was formed of the leaves of the plant, 
dried, pressed, and polished; the wasp alone 
knew how to reduce vegetable fibres to a pulp, 
and then mute tliem by a size or glue, spread- 
ing the substance out into a smooth ami dea- 
cate leaf. This is exactly the process of 
paper-making. Jt would seem that the wasji 
knows, as tlie modern ])aper-makeT8 now 
know, Uiat the fibres of rugs, whether linen 
or cotton, are not the only rnatenals that can 
he used in the formation of }).i])er , she em- 
jiloys other vegetable matteis, converting 
them into a pioper consistency by her assidu- 
ous exeitions. In some respects she is more 
skilful even than our paper- makers, for she 
takes care to retain her fibres of siitficient 
length, by which she renders her pajier as 
strong as she requires. Many manufacturers 
of the present day cut their niateiial into 
small bits, and thus produce a rotter article. 
One great distinction between good and bad 
paper is its toughness ; and this difference is 
invariably produced by the fibre of which it 
IS composed being, long, and therefore tough ; 
or short, and therefore friable. 

The w£V8p has been labouring at her manu- 
facture of pajier, from her first creation, with 
precisely the same instruments and the same 
materials ; and her success has been unvaiy- 
ing. Her machinery is veiy simple, and 
therefore it is never out of order. She learns 
nothing, and she forgets nothing. Men, 
from time to time, lose their excellence in 
particular arts, and they are slow in finding 
out real improvements. Such improvements 
are often the effect of accident. Paper is 
now manufactured veiy extensively by ma- 
ehineiy^, in all its stages and thus, instead 
of a ‘Biiigle sheet being made by hand, a 
stream of pajier is poured out, which would 
form roll laige enough to extend round the 
globe, if such a length were desirable. The 


inventors of this machinery, Messrs. Fourdri- 
nier, it is said, spent the enoimous bum ot 
40,()(M)/. Ill vain attempts to render the ma- 
chine capable of determining with precision 
the width of the roll; and, at last, accom 
phshed their object, at the suggestion of a 
bystander, by a strap revolving upon an axis 
at a cost of three shiUings and bixpence. 
Such 18 the difference between the workings 
of human knowledge and experience, aiiii 
those of animal instinct. We proceed slowly 
and in the dark — hut our course is not 
bounded by a narrow line, for it seems diffi- 
cult to say what is the perfection of any art ; 
animals go clearly to a given point — but 
they can go no fin t her. We may, howjcvei, 
learn something from their perfect knowledge 
of what IS within their range. 11 is not im- 
probable that if man had attended in an 
earlier state of society to the labours of wasps, 
he would have sooner known how to make 
jiaper We are still behind in our arts and 
sciences, because we have not always been 
observers. If we had watched the operation* 
of insects, and the structure of animals iu 
general, with more care, we might have been 
lai advanced in the knowledge, of many arts, 
which are yet in their infancy, for nature has 
given us abundance of patteins. We have 
learnt to peifect some uistiuments of sound, 
by examining Hie structure of the human ear ; 
«'nid the mechanism of an eye has suggested 
some valuable impiovements in achromatic 
glasses — Insect Manufac!1uuk. 

Insect Manufacturers.* — A most extra- 
ordmary Bpecies of manulacture, winch is in 
a blight degree connected with copying, haa 
been contrived by an officer of engineers re- 
siding at Munich. It consists ol lace ami 
veils, with open patterns m lUein, made aii- 
tiiely by caterpillars. The following is the 
mode of proceeding adopted: — Having made 
a paste of the leaves ot the plant on which 
the species of cateqiillar he employs feeds, he 
spreads it thinly over a stone, or other flat 
substance, of the required size. He then, 
with a camel-hair pencil, dipped in ulive-oll, 
draws the pattern he wdslies the insects tu 
leave open. I'his stone is then placed in an 
inclined position, and r considerable number 
of caterpill.ii.B placed at the bottom. A jie- 
ciihar species is chosen which spins a strong 
web ; and ttie animals commence at the bot- 
tom eating and spinning their way up to the 
top, careiuly avoiding eveiy part touched 
with oil, but devouiing every other part of the 
paste. The extreme lightness of these veils, 
combined with some strength, is truly sur- 
prising. One of them, measuring tweuty-six 
and a half inches by seventeen inches, 
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qnicklv after fo repeat the same operation, laying more leaves upon the former, 
till at length, after miirh toil, they have finished the large roof which is to secure 
them from the tumbling in of the earth, "f’his dome being finished, they make 
another entrance to their habitation, designed either for letting in the warmth of 
the snn, or for escaping in case one door be invaded by plunderers. Certain, 
however, it is, that by one of these they always enter, by the other they ^lly 
forth to their toil, each hole being so small that they can pass but one at a time. 
The walls being thus romposed, and the whole somewhat of the shape of a pear, 
they labour at their cells which they compose of the same paper like subsstarice 
that goes to the formation of the outside works. Their combs dltFcr from (hose 
of bees, not less in the composition than the position which they arc always seen 
to obtain. Idie honey-comb of the bee is edgeways with respect to the hive, 
that of the w'asp is fiat, and the month of every cell opens dow nv\ards. Thus is 
their habitatif)n, contrived story above story, supported by several rows of pil- 
lars, which give firmness to the whole building, while the upper story is flat- 
roofed, and as smooth as the pavement of a room, laid with squares of marble. 
The wasps can freelv walk upon these ptories between the pillars to do what- 
ever their wants require. The. pillars are very hard and compact, being larger 
at each end than in the middle, not rniuh unlike the columns of a building. 
All the cells of the nest are only destined for the reception of the young, being 
replete with neither wax nor honey. 

Each cell is like that of the bee, hexagonal ; but they are of tw o sorts, the one 
larger for tlic production of the male and female wasps, the other less for the re- 
ci'ption of the working part of the community. When the females are impreg 
nated by the males, they lay their eggs, one in each cell, and stick it in with a 
kind of gummy matter to prevent its falling out. From this egg proceeds the 
insect in its worm state, of which the old ones are extremely careful, feeding it 
from time to time till it Viecomes large and entire!} fills up its cell. But tlie wasp 
community ditfers from that of the bee in this: that among the latter, the work- 
ing bees take (he parenlal duties upon them ; whereas, among the wasps, rhe 
females alone are permitted to feed their young, and to nurse their rising pro- 
geny. For this purpose the female waits with great patience till the working 
wasps have brought in their provisions, which she takes from them, and cuts 
into pieces. She then goes with great composure from cell to cell, and feeds 
every young one with her month. When the young worms have come to a 
certain size, they leave ofl’ eating, and begin to spin a very fine silk, fixing the 
fiist end to ilie entranre of the cell, then turning their heads first on one side, 
then on the other, they fix the thread to diflerent parts, and thus they make a 
sort of door which serves to close up the mouth of the cell. After this they di- 
vest themselves of their skins after the usual mode of transformation, the aurelia 
by degrees begins to emancipate itself from its shell; by little and little it thrusts 
out its legs and w ings, and insensibly acquires the colour and shape of its parent. 

The wasp thus formed, and prepared for depredation, becomes a bold, trouble- 
some, and dangerous insect : there are no dangers w hich it will not enronnte r 
in pursuit of its prey, and nothing seems to satiate its gluttony. Though it can 
gather no honey of its ow n, no animal is more fond of sweets. For this purpose 
it will pursue the bee and the humble-bee, destroy them with its sting, and then 
plunder (hem of their honey-bags, with which it flies triumphantly loaded to its 
nest to regale its young. Wasps are ever fond of making their nests in the 
neighbourhood of bees, merely to have an opportunity of robbing their hives, 
and feasting on (he spoil. Yet the bees are not found always patiently submis 
sive to their tyranny, but fierce battles are sometimes seen to ensue, in which 
the bees make up by conduct and numbers what they want in personal prowess. 

Weighed only 1 51 grains, a degree of light- one square yard of silk gause weighs one 
nesH which will appear more strongly hy con- hundred and thirty-seven grams, and one 
trust With other labrics. One square yaid square yard of the finest pafimt net weighs 
of the suhKiance of which these veils are two hundred and sixty4wo grains and a half, 
miule weighs Hour grams and one third, whilst — Babbaok's Economv of Manufactures* 
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When there is no honey to be had, they seek for the best and sweetest fniits, 
and they are never inistakeii in their choice. From the garden they fiy to the 
city, to the grocers’ shops and butchers’ shambles. 

While the summer heats continue, they are bold, voracious, and enterprising ; 
but as the sun withdraws, it seems to rob them of their courage and activity. 
In proportion as the cold increases, they are seen to become more domestic ; 
they seldom leave the nest, they make fcnit short adventures from home, they 
flutter about iii llie noon-day heats, and soon after return chilled and feeble."^ 

As their calamities increase, new passions soon begin to take place ; the care 
for posterity no longer continues, and as the parents are no longer able to pro- 
vide their growing progeny a supply, they take the barbarous resolution of sacri- 
licing them all to the neces.sity of the times. In this manner, like a garrison 
upon short allowance, all the useless hands are destroyed ; tlie young worms, 
which a little before they fed and protected with so much assiduity, are now 
butchered and dragged from their colls. As the cold intueases they no longer 
find sufficient warriilh in their nests, which grovv hattdid to them, and they fly to 
seek it in the corners of houses, and [ilaces that receive an artificial heat. But 
the winter is still insupportable, ai‘d hetore the new ;vear begins they wilier 
and die ; the working was^is first, the males soon following, and many of the te- 
niales suffering in the general calamity. In every nest, liowever, one or two 
females survive the winter, and having been impregnated by the male during 
the preceding season, she begins in spring to lay her eggs in a little hole of her 
own contrivance, riiese soon after become breeders m turn, till, from a single 
female, ten thousand wasps are sten produced before the month of June. Alter 
the female has thus prodiu.ed her piogeov, which are distributed in different 
districts, they assemble from all pails, in the middle of smuiner, and provide for 
themselves tlie largo and commodious habitation, winch has been described 
above. 

Such is the history of the social wasp ; but, as among bees, so also among 
these insects, there are various tribes that live in solitude : these lay their eggs 
ill a hole for the purpo&e, and the parent dies long before the birth of its off- 
spring. In the principal species of the solitary wasps, the insect is smaller than 
the working wasp of (lie .social kind. The filament by which the corselet is 
joined to the body is longer and more tiislinctly seen, and the whole colour of 
the insect is blacker than in the ordinary kinds. But it is not their figure, but 
the manners of this extraordinary insect that claim our principal regard. 

From the end of May to the beginning of July, this wasp is seen most dili- 
gently employed. The whole ])urpose of its life steins to be in contriving and 
titting-up a corainoiiious apartment for its young one, winch is not to succeed it 


* VuovisioN OK Natuue. — Theie is a 
vrontlcilul provision m the economy of luituie, 
by which the numbers of these tioublesomo 
inarautters are kept within inotknate bounds, 
and but for which they would soon overiun 
the face of the earth. Every wasp’s nest is 
peoiiletl by several thousands of neuters, or 
workers. But the neuteis, which are fiisl 
produced, are likewise the fust that perish: 
for not one of them survives tlio terraiiiatioii 
of oven a mild winter, 

Tlie female wasps are, however, stronger, 
and can bear the rigours of wiuter better than 
cither the males or ueuters. But several 
hundieds of the females of every nest peiisli 
before the end of the winter, and, indeed, not 
more than ten or a dozen of each nest sur- 
vive that season. These temales aie destined 
for the continuation of the s^iecieh, and each 
of them becomes the founder ot a new re- 
public. It is quite uncertain whether any 


male wasps suivive. Every nest, about the 
begmiiing of October, pieseiits a strange 
scene ot what appears anomdlous ciiielty. 
The wasps then not only desist fiom bring- 
ing iioinishmeiit to their young, but also drag 
them 111 the caterpillar state troin their cells, 
and expose them to the weather, where they 
either die foi want of food, or become a jirey 
to buds, or, as is more geuerally the cose, the 
paient wasps pinch them to death with their 
torceps. But instead of being ciuel and un- 
natural, this IS peihaps an act of meicy, as « 
wasps do not lay up a store of food for the 
winter, and their progeny would consequently 
die a painful and lingeiing death from starva- 
tion it left in their cells. So that what ap- 
pears a t raj isgres Sion of the predominating 
love of annnais for their young is, in fact, a 
merciful efloit of instinct. — Note to Nat. 
Hist, ok StnuouNU. 
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till the year ensuing. For this end it is employed, with unwearied assiduity, in 
boring a hole into the finest earth some inches deep, but not much wider than 
the diameter ol* its own body. This is but a gallery leading to a wider apart- 
ment destined for the convenient lodgment of its young. As it always choosej? 
a gravelly soil to work in, and where the earth is almost as hard as stone itscK 
tlie digging and hollowing this apartment is an enterprise of no small labouc 
For eli’ectinf^ its operations, this insect is furnished with two teeth, which are 
strong and hrm, but not sufficiently hard to penetrate the substance througr 
which it is resolved to make its way: in order, therefore, to soften that eartli 
which it is unahle to pierce, it is furnished with a gummy liquor, which it emitt 
upon the jdace, and which renders it more easily separable from the rest, ano 
the whole, becoming a kind of soft paste, is removed to the mouth of the habi- 
tation. The animal’s provision of liquor in these operations is, however, soon 
exhausted; and it is then seen either taking up water from some neighbouring 
flower or stream in order to supply the deiicieiicy. 

At length, after much toil, a hole some inches deep is formed, at the bottom 
of which is a large cavity ; and to this no other hostile insect would venture to 
find its w’ay, from the length and the narrowness of the defile through which it 
would be obliged to pass. In this the solitary wasp lays its egg, which is 
destined to continue the species ; there the nascent animal is to continue for 
above nine months, unattended and immured, and at first appearance the most 
helpless insect of the creation. But when we come to examine, new wonders 
offer ; no other insect can boast so copiously luxurious a provision, or such con- 
firmed security. 

As soon as the mother wasp has deposited her ejjg at the bottom of the hole, 
her next care is to furnish it with a supply of provisions, which may he offered 
to the young insect as soon as it leaves the egg. I'o this end she jirocures a 
number of little green worms, generally from eight to twelve, and these are to 
serve as food for the young one the instant it awakens into life. When this sup- 
ply is regularly arranged and laid in, the old one then, with as much assiduity 
as it before worked out its hole, now closes the mouth of the passage ; and thus 
leaving its young one immured in perfect security and in a copious supply of 
animal food, she dies, satisfied with having provided for a future progeny. 

When the young one leaves the egg it is scarcely visible, and is seen im- 
mured among a numlier of insects, infinitely larger than itself, ranged in proper 
order around it, which, however, give it no manner of apprehension. Wnetner 
the parent, when she laid in the insect provision, contrived to disable the worms 
from resistance, or whether they were at first incapable of any, is not known. 
Certain it is, that the young glutton feasts upon the Jiving spoil without any con- 
trol; his game lies at his hand, and he devours one alter the other as the calls of 
ajipetite incite him. I’he life of the young animal is therefore spent in the most 
luxurious manner, till its whole stock of worms is exhausted, and tlien the time 
of its transformation begins to approach ; and then spinning a silken web, it 
continues fixed in its cell till the sun calls it from its dark abode the ensuing 
summer. 

The wasps of Europe are very mischievous, yet they are innocepce itself when 
compared to those of the tropical climates, where all the insect tribes are not 
only numerous, but large, voracious, and formidable,^ Those of the West 
Indies are thicker, and twice as long as the common bee ; they are of a grey 


♦ Cayennb Wasp, — Reaumur has given a 
very inteiesting account of the wasps of Cay- 
emie, which hang their nests in trees. Like 
the bird of Alrica, called the loxia, they fabri- 
cate a perfect house, capable of containing 
many hundreds of their cuinniunity, and sus- 
pend It oa*high out of the reach of attack. 
But the Cayenne wasp is a more exjieit artist 
than the bird. He is a card-maker; and 
travellers of veracity agree ihat the caid with 


which he forms the exterior covering of his 
abode is so smooth, so strong, so uniform m 
its texture, and so white, that the mostskilfui 
manufacturer of this substance might be 
proud of the woik. 

The nest of the card-making wasp is im- 
pervious to water. It hangs upon tlie branch 
of a tree ; and those laiu drops wliich pene- 
trate through the leaves never rest upon its 
Laid and polished suiface. A small opening 
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colour, striped with yellow, and armed wiih a very dangerous sting. They make 
their cells in the manner of a honey-comb, in which (he young ones tire hatched 
and bred. They generally hang their nests liy threads,' composed of the same 
substance with the cells, to the branches of trees, and the ca\es ol houses. They 
are seen every where in great abundance, descending like fruit, particularly 
pears, of whiclv shape they are, and as large as oneVs head. The inside is di- 
vided into three round stories, full of cells, each Iiexagonal, like those of a honey- 
comb. In some of the islands, these insects are so very numerous, that their 
nests are stuck up in this manner, scarce two feet asunder, and the inhabitants 
arc in continual apjirehensioti from their accidental resentment. It sometimes 
happens, that no precautions can prevent their attacks, and the pains of their 
cting is almost insupportable. Those who have telt it think it more terrible than 
even that of a scorpion ; the wdiolc visage swells, and the features are so dis- 
tigured, that a person is scarcely known by his most intimate acquaintance.^ 


for the entrance of the insects terminates its 
funnebfthaped bottom. It is impossible to 
unite mere iierfectly the qualities of lightness 
and stirengtfi,— I mskct Auchitkoturk. 

* Brjown Hohnbt of New Souih Wai.es 
— In No, 8 of Jameson's Philosopfural 
Journal^ are some inteiesting obKeiVcituins on 
the laige brown hornet of IN ew South Wales, 
which were read befoie tlie Wcmeiiaii Natural 
History Society, January I2lb, 1828 This 
insect has a beautiful ap[iearauce in tb^ I’e- 
ing state, having a number of yellowish- 
brown segments, on a black ground, around 
his body ; his legs and wings being of the 
same colour ; a fine yellowish colour piesentvS 
itself on each shoulder, at the root of the 
wmgs, and there is a yellow stnjie on the 
forehead. The rest ol the bo(ly is a beautilul 
velvet-black, and the tips of ihc wings are 
tmged with a hght purple colour. It has six 
legs, the two first of which it uses with great 
dexterity as hands. They may be seen fie- 
quently rubbing them, and thrusting their 
toot into their mouth, to besmear it with an 
unctuous substance, which ina) enable it to 
seize a firmer hold of its object. 

It IS troni the stiucture ol (he fore-legs, 
which aie admirably adaptoil W the puipose, 
that, i! IS supposed the hexagonal cells derive 
their cliaiacter of icgulanty. When the suii 
is hot, you may sec tlie insect tiavcrsing round 
his cell; seizing the edge of it in his mouth, 
and adding a small piece to the sides. When 
he has done this, he set* his body close to a 
side, and dasping- the cell fiinily in his fore- 
airns, he continues rubbing it upwards and 
downwards for a coiisidciable time; and as 
one cell is always a little higher than the one 
next it, he proceeds thus liom side io side, 
and gives a six-sided foim simply by rubbing 
and working upon the soft materials with its 
arms. A very little attention will show, too, 
that he can give it no other form than this 
Ol the circle, ^'or his arnisaie so constructed, 
that if he acts uniformly u]h)u any of these 
sides or angles, as we have repeatedly seen 
him do, he must Ibrm a hexagonal figuic, it 
the materials are pliant. 


The arms are fiist comjioscd of a joint near 
the body, extending a little outward, and 
movable in every ihrcction. To this is al- 
taclied tlie arm, 
which IS smooth, 
and somewhat 
powerful. Next 
this IS the foie- 
arm, and next it 
aie the feet, which 
have thiee hooks, 
a small one on 
each side, and a 
larger in front. 
Between each of 
tliesc is a power- 
ful joint, and they 
aie confined to a 
large angle, as 
they cannot be ex- 
u nded into a stiaight line When the ani- 
mal, therefore, has made the sides of his cell 
in a circular shape by the gluten fiom his 
mouth, and a quantity of pipe-clay, which lie 
frequently employs m the building of it, he 
applies his bo<ly to it, and, placing the loie- 
aiins arounil it, at an angle most convenient 
for itself, he continues to lub up and down 
till the shape has been given to the cell. The 
first angle is formed by the body and the 
arm; the second by the aim and fore-ami, 
and the third on each side by the angles 



formed by the foie-aiin, and the feet or claws. 

Ill proof ot this, it may be lemaiked, that 
the bottom nf the ci'll^ is round, and (he hex- 
agonal foim docs not commence till the cell 
has attained a sufficient height to admit ot 
the application ot the animarg body and legs 
to the outside of the cell, after which, to the 
top of the cell, the hexagonal form is remaik- 
ahly distinct Besides, to leave no doubt 
abrait the mitter, we have measured the legs 
of a full-giown hornet; and then applied them 
to the sides of the cells, and out uf JfiO cells 
in one nest, bund only half a do^eii, near the 
outside, that did not correspond exactly with 
the length of the arm or fore-arm and these 
were probably injured oi dried up. 
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CHAP. IV^ 

THE ICHNEUMON FLY. 

Every rank of insects, how voracious soever^ have enemies that are terrible to 
them, and that revenge upon them 
the injuries done upon the rest of 
the animated creation. The wasp, 
as we have seen, is very trouble- 
some to man, and very formidable 
to the insect tribe ; but the ich- 
neumon fly (of which there are 
many varieties) fears not (he wasp 
itself; it enters its retreats, plun- 
ders its habitations, and takes pos- 
session of that cell for its own 
young, which the w'asp had labori- 
ously built for a dearer posterity 

Inough there are many differ- 
ent kinds of this insect, yet the 
most formidable, and that best 
known, is called the common ich- 
neumon, with four wings, like the 
bee, a long, slender, black body, (iciuK umon FiicsO 

and a three-forked tail, consisting 

of bristles; the two outermost black, and llie middlemost red. This fly re- 
ceives its name from the little quadruped, which is found to be so destructive to 
the crocodile, as it bears a strong similitude in its courage and raj> city. 

Though this instrument is, to all appearance, slender and fee ole, yet it is 
found to be a weapon of great force and efficacy. There is sr irce any suh- 
stance which it will not pierce ; and, indeed, it is seldom seen but employed in 
penetration. This is the weapon of defence; this is employed in destroying its 
Ijrey ; and, still more, by (his the animal deposits her eggs wherever she thinks 
lit to lay them. As it is an instrument chiefly employed for this purpose, the 
male is unprovided with such a sting, while the female uses it with great force 
and dexterity, brandishing it, when caught, from side to side, and very often 
wounding those who thought they held her wdth the greatest security. 

All the flies of this tribe are produced in the same manner, and owe their birth 
to the destruction of some other insect, within whose body they have been de- 
posited, and upon whose vitals they have preyed, till they came to maturity. 
I'here is no insect whatever which they will not attack, in order to leave their 
fatal present in its body ; the caterpillar, the gnat, and even the spider himself, 
so formidable to others, is often made the unwilling fosterer of, this destructive 
progeny. 

About (he middle of summer, when other insects are found in great abundance, 
the ichneumon is seen flying busily about, and seeking proper objects upon 
whom to depose its progeny. As there are various kinds of this fly, so they 
seem to have various appetites."^ Some are found to place their eggs within the 

* Species of Ichneumon Fi.y. — There pillar's back in many places, ami in each de- 
are several species of ichneumon which make posits an egg, by means of the two parts of 
thinnings among the caterpillars of the cab- the sheath uniting together, and thus forming 
Imge butterfly. The piocess ot one .species a tube, down which the egg is conveyed into 
WthiH; while the caterpillar is feeding, the the peiforation made by tlm piercer of the fly. 

J bueuuiou fly hovers over it, and, with its The caterpillai, uiiconsciorab of what will en- 
ercer, perforates the fatty part of the cater- sim, keeps feeding on, until it changes into 
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aurelta of some nascent insect, others place them within the nest which the wasp 
had curiously contrived for its own young ; and as both arc produced at the 
same time, the young of the ichneumon not only devours the young wasp, but 
the whole supply of worms, which the parent had carefully provided for ils pro- 
vision. But the greatest number of the ichneumon tribe are seen settling upon 
the back of the caterpillar, and darting, at different intervals, their stings into its 
body. At every dart they deposit an egg, while the wounded animal seems 
scarcely sensible of the injury it sustains. In this manner they leave from six to 
a dozen of their eggs within the fatty substance of the reptile’s body, and then 
fly off to commit farther depredations. In the meantime, the caterpillar, thus 
irreparably injured, seems to feed as voraciously as before ; does not abate ot its 
usual activity, and, to all appearance, seems no way affected by the internal 
eueinics that are preparing its destinefion in their darksome abode. But they 
soon burst from their egg state, and begin to prey upon the substance of their 
prison. As they grow larger, they require a greater supply, till at last the ani- 
mal, by whose vitals they are supported, is no longer able to sustain thorn, but 
dies, its whole inside being almost eaten away. It often happens, however, 
that it survives their worm state, and then they change into a chrysalis, inclosed 
in the caterpillar’s body till the time of their delivery approaches, when they 
burst their prisons and Hy away. The caterpillar, however, is irreparably de- 
stroyed, it never changes into a chrysalis, but dies shortly after from the injuries 
it bad sustained. 

Such is the history ol tliis tly, which, though very terrible to the insect tribe, 
fails not, to be of infinite service lo mankind. The millions which it kills in a 
single summer are iriconci ivable ; and without such a destroyer, the fruits of 
the earth would only rise to furnish a banquet for the insect race, to the exclusion 
of all the nobler ranks of animated nature. 


rdiAP. V. 

THE ANT. 


Though the number of two-winged flies be very great, and tlie naturalists have 
taken .some pains to describe their characters and varieties ; yet there is such a 
similitude in their forms and manners, that, in a work like this, one description 
must serve for all. Wc now, therefore, come to a species of I’oiir-winged insects, 
that are famous from all antiquity for their social and industrious habits, that are 
marked for their spirit of subordination, that are offered as a pattern of parsimony 
to the profuse, and of unremitting diligence to the sluggard. 

In the experiments, however, which have been more recently made, and the 
observations which have been taken, much of their boasted frugality and pre^ 

a chrysalis ; while in that torpid state, the selves minute cases within the body of the 
eggs of the ichneumon aie hatched, and the caterpillar ; and instead of a butterfly coming 
interior of the body of the caterpillar serves forth (which, if a female, would have probably 
as fofxl for the caterpillars of the ichneumon laid six hundred eggs, thus producing as 
fly. When these have fed their accustomed many caterpillars, whose food would he the 
time, and are about to change into the pupa cabbage,) a race of these little ichneumon 
state, they, by an instinct given them, attack flies issues forth, ready to perform the task 
the vital part of the caterpillar (a most won- assigned tiiem, ol keeping within due limits 
derfnl economy in nature, that this process those fell ilestroyers of <iur vegetables. — 
should be delayj^ until they have no more Gii i/s Kkpos. 
occasion for food.) 'Uhey then spin them- 
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caution seems denied them ; the treasures they lay up are no longfcr supposed 
intended for future provision, and the choice they make in their stores seems no 
way dictated by wisdom. Jt is, indeed, somewhat surprising, that almost every 
writer of antiquity should describe this insect as labouring in the summer, and 
feasting upon the produce during the winter."^ Perhaps, in some of the warmer 
climates, where the winter is mild and of sh<»rt continuance, this may take place ; 
hut in France and England these animals can have no manner of occasion for a 
supply of winter provisions, as they are actually in a state ot torpidity during 
that seasori.f 


WiNTUn Provision OV the Ant — The 
younger Huber has given an interesting ac- 
count of the hybernation of ants, which (lif- 
lers in some particulars from wliat we have 
observed of the wood-ant ; but he speaks of 
ants in general. The snliject, indeed, derives 
importance from the popular opinion, that 
they amass wlieat and other gram as a winter 
store, having’ been refuted b} the experiments 
of Gould and other accurate obhervers. “We 
have endeavoured,” says M. Huber, “ to ex- 
plain their pieseivation, by supposing them 
to fall into a slate of torpor at this peuod. 
They, in fact, become torpid during tlie m- 
feiise cold, but when the season is not veiy 
severcj the depth of their nest guards them 
from the effects of the frost ; they do not be- 
came torpid unless the temperature is reduced 
to the second degjee ol R6aumui under the 
freezing point (2T Fahreiilieit). 1 have oc- 
casionally seen them walking upon the snow, 
engaged in their customary avocations. In 
hO lediiced a tenipeiatuie, they would be ex- 
jiosed to the horrors of famine, were they not 
bujiphed with food by the jmeerons, who, by 
ail admiiable concurience of circumstances, 
which we cannot attribute to chance, become 
torjiid at precisely the same degree of cold as 
the ants, and recover from this state also at 
the same time: the ants, theiefore, always 
find them when they need them. 

“ Tliose ants that do not possess the know- 
ledge of the mode of assembhng these insects, 
are, at leash acquamled with their retreat; 
they Ibjlow them to the feet of the trees and 
the brandies of the shrubs they before fre- 
quented, and pass at the hist degree of frost 
along the hedges, following the paths which 
conduct to these insects. They bring iiack 
to the republic a small quantity of honey; a 
very little sufficing for their support in winter. 
As soon as the ants recover from their toipid 
state, they venture foith to procure their food. 
The aliment coutaiiied in their stomach is, on 
their return, equally distributed to their com- 
panions. These juices scarcely evaporate, 
during this season, owing to the thickness of 
the honey rings investing the body. I have 
known ants preserve, during a considerable 
time, their internal stock of provisions, when 
they could not impart it to their companions. 
W lu ll the cold increases in a gradual manner 
(.ind this IS coimuouly what the ants expeii- 


ence, who are screened from it by a thick 
wall of earth,) they collect and he upon each 
other by thousands, and appear all hooked 
together. Is this done iii order to piovnle 
themselves a little heat '" 1 presume tins 

to be the case, but our thermometers are not 
sufficiently tlelicate to indicate if this bit 
really the fact.” — Huuku on Ants. 

f HiBKUNAiioN oy Insects — The torpid- 
ity of insects during winter, which in some of 
its circumstances is analogous to sleep, will 
require the less to be discussed heie, that we 
have, under our three foimer divisions of eggs, 
pupae, and larvae, considered it very amply. 
The number of insects, indeed, which hybei- 
nate in the perfect state are comparatively 
few. Of the brimstone butterfly (^^onepteryM 
rhmnuOj Mr. Stephens tells us the second 
brood appears lu autumn, “ and ol the latter,” 
he adds, “ many intlividuals of both sexes ic- 
mam throughout the winter, and make their 
appearance on tlie first sunny day in spring 
1 have seen them soim'tiines so early as the 
middle of Febiuary.” The commonly jieifi-ct 
state of the, wings in such cases migiit, we 
think, lead to the coutraiy conclusion, that 
the butteifiy has just been evolved fiom its 
chrysalis. Several other sjiecies, liowevei, 
chiefly of tlie genus vanei>sa, do live through 
the winter in the perfect state ; but this, as 
far as general observation extends, can only 
1)0 affiimed of the female. Yet will insects 
bear almost incredible of cold with im- 

punity. Out of the multiplicity of instances 
of this on record we shall select two. In 
Newfoundland, Captain Rucliau saw a lake, 
which m the evening was entirely still and 
frozen over, but as soon as the sun had dis- 
solved the ice in the moinmg, it was all in a 
bustle of animation, in consequence, a« was 
discoveieii, of myriads of flies let loose, while 
many still remained “ infixed and frozen 
round.” A still stronger instance is men- 
tioned by Kills, in wlucli a large black mast^ 
like coal or peat upon the hearth, dissolved, 
when thrown upon the fire, into a cloud of 
musquittoes 

J t has been remarked by most writers upon 
the torpidity of warm-blooded uuiinals, that 
cold does not ^eem to be its only cause, and 
the sarre apparently holds la the case of in- 
sects. Bees, indeed, which remain seini- 
toipid dunng the wiutci, may be pieinatuiely 
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The common ants of Europe are of two or three different kinds ; some red^ 
some black, some with stings, and others without. Such as have stings, inflict 
their wounds in that manner; such as are unprovided with these weapons of de 
fence, have a power of spurting, from their hinder parts, an acid pungent hqiior^ 
which, if it lights upon the skin, inflames and burns it like' nettles. 

The body of an ant is divided into the head, breast, and belly.. In the head 
the eyes are placed, which are entirely black, and under the eyes there are two 
small horns or feelers, composed of twelve joints, all covered with a fine silky 
hair. The mouth is furnished with two crooked jaws, which project outwards, 
in each of which are seen incisures, that look like teeth. The breast is covered 
with a tine silky hair, from which project six legs, that are pretty strong and 
hairy, the extremities of each armed with two siiiall claws, which the animal 
uses in climbing. The belly is more reddish thaii the rest of the body, which is 
of a brown chestnut colour, shining as gla.ss, and covered with extremely 
fine hair. 

From such a formation, this animal seems bolder, and more active, for its 
size, than any other of the insect tribe, and fears not to attack a creature, often 
above ten times its own magnitude. 

As soon as the winter is jiast, in the first fine day in April, the ant-hill, that 
before seemed a desert, now swarms with new life, and myriads of these insects 
are seen just awaked from their annual lethargy, and preparing for the pleasures 
and fatigues of the season. For the first day they never offer to leave the hill, 
which may be considered as their citadel, but run over every part of it, as if to 
examine its present situation, to observe what injuries it has sustained during the 
rigours of winter (^'■), while they slept, and to meditate and settle the labours of 
the day ensuing. 

At the first display of their forces, none but the wingless tribe appears, while 
those furnished with wings remain at the bottom. These are the working ants, 
that first appear, and that are always destitute of wings ; the males and females, 
that are funushed with four large wings each, are more slow in making their 
appearance. 

Thus, like bees, they are divided into males, females, and the neutral or the 
working tribe. These are all easily distinguished from each other ; the females 
are much larger than the males ; the working ants are the smallest of all. The 
two former have wings ; which, however, they sometimes are divested of ; the 
latter never have any, and upon fhem loc devolved all the labours flmt tend to 
the welfare of the community. The female, alsq, may be distinguished, by the 
colour and structure of her breast, which is a little more brown than that of the 
common ant, and a bttle brighter than that of the male. 

In eight or ten days after their first appearance, the laViours of the hill are in 
some forwardness ; the males and females are seen mixed with the working* 
multitude, and pursued or pursuing each other. They seem no way to partake 
in the common drudgeries of tlie state ; the males pursue the females with great 


uni mated ii\to activity by the occurrence of 
bome days of cxtraoidiriary mildness in spiiiigj 
f)ul, what is not a little wondeiiul and inex- 
plicable, they are not roused by much milder 
weathei when it occuis befoie t'hubtmas, — 
on the same principle, perhaps, that a man is 
more easily awakened after he has slept six 
or seven hours than in the eailier part of the 
night. Immediately after llu; fiist severe 
frost in the winter of 182 y*.'l 0 , we dug down 
into the lower chambers of a nest of the 
wood-ant {formica rvfa), at Forest-hill, 
Kent, which we had thatched thickly with 
fern leaves the preceding November, both to 
maik the spot and to protect the ants in win- 


ter. About two feet deep we found the little 
colonists all burhlled up in contiguous sepa- 
rate chambcis, quite motionless till they were 
exposed to the warm sunshine, when they 
began to drag themselves sluggishly and re- 
luctantly along. Kven upon bunging some 
oi them into a warm room, they did not 
awaken into summer activity, but remained 
letliargic, unwilling to move, and refusing to 
eat, and continued in the same state of semi- 
torpidity dll their brethren in the woo<ls be* 
gall to bestir themselves to repair the damages 
caused bj the winter storms in the outworks 
of tbeir encampments. — Insect TaANSJvou* 

SIXITONS. 


(g) Memoircs pour seivir k THistoire des Insectes, par Charles de Geer. 
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assiduity^ and, in a manner, force them to compliance. They remain coupled 
for some time, while the males, thus united, sutler themselves to be drawn along 
by the will of their partners. 

Jn the mean time, the working body of the state take no part in their plea- 
sures ; they are seen diligently going from the ant-hill, in pursuit of food lur 
themselves and their associates, and of proper materials for giving a comfort- 
able retreat to their young, or safety to their haViitation. In the fields of Eng- 
land, ant-hills are formed with but little apparent regularity. In the more 
southern provinces of Europe, they are constructed with wonderful contrivance, 
and ofl'er a sight highly worthy a naturalist’s curiosity. These are generally 
formed in the neighbourhood of some large tree and a stream of water. The 
one is considered by the animals as the proper place for getting food ; the other 
for supplying them with moisture, which they cannot well dispense with."'^ The 
shape of the ant-hill is that of a sugarloaf, about three feet high, composed of 
various substances ; leaves, bits of wood, sand, earth, bits of gum, and grains 
of corn. These are all united into a compact body, perforated with galleries 
dowm to the bottom, and winding ways within the body of the structure. From 
this retreat to the water, as well as to the tree, in dilTerent directions, there are 
many paths worn by constant assiduity, and along these the busy insects are 
seen passing and repassing continually ; so that from May, or the beginning of 
June, according to the state of the season, llicy work continually, till the bad 
weather comes on. 

The chief employment of the working ants, is in sust dining not only the 
idlers at home, but also 
finding a sufliciency of food 
for themselves. They live 
upon various provision.-;, 
as well of the vegetable as 
of the animal kind. Small 
insects they vs'ill kill and 
devour ; sweets of all kinds 
they are particularly fond 
of. They seldom, liowever, 
think of their community, 
till they themselves are 
first satiated. Having found 
a juicy fruit, they swallow 
what they can, and then 
fearing it in pieces, carry 
home their load. If they 
meet with an insect above 
their match, several of them 
will fall upon it at once, 
and having mangled it, each will carry off a part of the spoil. If they meet. 



(Turret- Building White Ants.-t) 


♦ DiSTiiKB OP Watbr. — Ants have a great 
ilislike to water, ivhen it exceeds that of a 
light shower to moisten their building raa- 
tcruils. One species, mentioned by Oe Azara 
as indigenous to South America, instinctively 
builds a nest from three to six feet high, to 
provide against the inundations during the 
rainy season. Even this, however, does not 
always save them from submersion ; and, 
when that occurs, they are compelled, in 
order to prevent themselves from being swept 
away, to form a group, somewhat similar to 
the curtain of the wax-workers of hive-bees. 
The ants constituting the basis of this grouj), 
lay hold of some shrub for security, while 


their companions hold on by them ; and thus 
the whole colony, forming an animated raft, 
floats on the surface of the water till the in- 
undation (which seldom continues longer 
than a day or two) subsides. — I nsect Arc. 

t ToKRET-Bmi.DiNa White Ants. — Ap- 
parently more than one species, smaller than 
the preceding, such as the Termes mordax 
and T, atrox of Smeathman, construct nests 
of a very different form, the figures of which 
resemble a pillar, with a large mushroom for 
a capital. These turrets are composed Of 
well-tempered black earth, and staud nearly 
three feet high. The conical mushroom - 
shaped roof is composed of the same ma* 
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in their excursions, any tiling that U loo heavy for one to bear, and yet, wlij'cli 
.aey are unable to divide* several of them will endeavour to force it along; 
some dragging and others pushing. If any one of them happens to make a 
lucky discovery, it will immediately give advice to others ; and then at once, 
the whole republic will put themselves in motion. If in these struggles, one of 
them happens to be killed, some kind survivor will carry him off to a great 
distance, to prevent ihe obstructions his body may give to the general spirit of 
industry, 

Hut while they are thus employed in supporting the state, in feeding abroad, 
and carrying in provisions toUiosc that continue at home, they are not unmindful 
of posterity. After a few days of fine weather, the female ants begin to lay their 
eggs, and those are as assiduously watched and protected by the working ants, 
who take upon themselves to supply whatever is wanting to the nascent animal’s 
convenience or necessity. They are carried, as soon as laid, to the safest situa- 
tion, at the bottom of their hill, where they are carefully defended from cold 
and moisture. We are not to suppose that (hose white substances which we so 
plentifully find in every ant-hill, are the eggs as newly laid. On the contrary, 
the ant’s egg is so very small, that, though laid upon a black ground, it can 
scarcely be discerned. The little white bodies we see, are the young animals in 
their maggot state, endued with life, long since freed from the egg, and often 
involved in a cone, which it has spun round itself, like the silk-worm. Tlie real 
egg, when laid, if viewed through a microscope, appears smooth, polished, and 
shining, while ihe maggot is seen composed of twelve rings, and is oftener 
larger than (he ant itself. 

If is impos.sihlc to express the fond attachment which the working ants shovv 
to their rising progeii}.^ In cold weather they take them in their mouths, but 


teriul, anil tlic Ijriins h.ing over the column, 
being lime or foin inches widei than its 
jieri)en(lu'ulai sales. Most of them, says 
Smealhinan, resemble iii shape the body of 
a round windmill, but some ot the loots lui\e 
a little elevation in the middle. When one of 
these turrets is completed, the insei ts <lo not 
alterwards enlarge or alter it ; Imt if it be 
found too smalt for them, tliey lay tin* foun- 
dation of another at a few inches* distance, 
'riiey sometimes, hut not olten, begin the 
second before the fiist is finished ami a third 
tHdore they have comjdetcd the second. Five 
or six of these singular turrets in a gunip 
may be seen m the thick woods at the foot of 
a tree. They are so very stiongly huilt, that 
in case of violence, they will sooner tear up 
the gravel and solid heait of their lounda- 
tioii than break in the middle When any 
of them happen to be thus thiowii down, the 
insects do not abandon them ; but, using 
their overturned column as a basis, they uin 
up another perpendicularly from it, to tlio 
usual height, fastening the under pail at the 
same time to the ground, to render it the 
more secure. 

The interior of a turret is pretty equally 
divided into innumerable cells, iriegular iu 
shape, hut usiuiliy more or less angulai, 
generally quadrangular or pentagonal, though 
the angles are not well defined Each sliell 
lias at least two entrances ; hut there aie no 
galleries, arches, nor wooden nurseries, as m 
the nest.s of the Warrior ( T. beflioosus). The 
two species^ which build tunet nests arc very 


diflWent in size, and the ilimensions of the 
nests differ in propoition. — Inukct Ahchi, 

* Anr.cTioN of Insecjs fou theik 
Yohmi. — The nflection disjil.iyed by insects 
for then )oung, and the industiy and per- 
severance with which they labour to jnovide 
for them, have fiequeutly been the subject of 
interesting ohservatiun.s and lemarks by dif- 
leiviit naturalists. 

This subject has been very ably treated in 
that well-known and valuable work, the ‘‘ In- 
tioduction to Entomology,” of Xu by and 
Spence ; and amongst other instances, they 
lefer to an account of a singular species of 
the beetle {Necrepbo^-tts f'espilio, F ), fiist 
noticed by M. Gleditsch in the Acts of ili i 
Beilui Society for 17 ‘^«‘ He begins by 
stating Unit he had often remarked that dead 
moles, when laid upon the ground, especially' 
if upon loose eartli, weie almost sure to dis. 
ap]>car in the couiso of two or three days, 
olten of twelve lioiiis,^ To ascertain the, 
cause, he placed a mole upon one of Ihe beds 
111 his gulden. It had vanished by the third 
mormug ; and on digging wdiere it had been 
laid, he found it huued to the depth of thue 
inches, and under it, four beetles, wliicli 
seemed to have been the agents in this singu- 
lar inlmmatioii. Not jjeiceiving nnythiug 
particulai in the mole, he buried it again ; 
and on eKamining it again at the end of six 
days, he found it .swarming with maggots, 
apparently the issue of the beetles, which 
M. Gleditsch now naturally concluded had 
buried the carcass foi tin.* food of theii fiUniu 
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without ofTeringr tbein the smallest injury, to the very depths of thrir habiiation, 
where they arc less siibject to the severity ot' the season. In a line day they 
remove them, with the same care, nearer the surface, where their maturity may 
be assisted by the wann beams of the sun. If a formidable er»emy should come 
to batter down their whole habitation, and crush them by thousands in the rum, 
yet these wonderful insects, still mindful of their parental duties, make it their 
first care to save tlieir offspring. They are seen running wildly about, and dif- 
ferent ways, each loaded with a young one, often bigger than the insect that 
supports it. 1 have kept, says Swammerdam, several of the working ants in 
ray closet, with their young, in a glass filled with earth. 1 took pleasure in ob- 
serving, that in proportion as the earth dried on the surface, they dug deeper 
and deeper to deposit their eggs; and when 1 poured water thereon, it was sur- 
prising to see with what care, affection, and diligence they laboured, to put their 
brood in .safety, in the driest place. 1 have seen, also, tliat when water has been 
wanting for several days, and when the earth was moistened after it a little, they 
immediately carried their young ones to have a share, who seemed to enjoy and 
suck the moisture. 

When the young maggot is c(»mc to its full growth, the breast swells insen- 
sibly, it casts its skin, and loses all motion. All the members which were hidden 
before, then begin to appear, an aurelia is formed, which represents very dis- 
tinctly all the parts of the animal, thougli they are yet without motion, and, as 
it were, wrapped up in swaddling-clothes. When, at length, the little insect 
has nassed through all its changes, and aerjuired its proper maturity, it bursts 
this last skin, to assume the form it is to retain ever after. Yet this is not done 
by the efforts of the little animal alone, for the old ones very assiduously break 
open, with their teeth, tlic cpvering in which it is inclosed. Without this assist- 
ance, the aurelia would never be able to gel free, as Mr. De Goer often found, 
who tried the experiment, by leaving the aurelia to themselves. The old ones 
not only assist them, but know the very precise time for lending their assistance ; 


5 Cling. To detennino these points moie 
clearly, he put four of these insects into a 
glass vessel half filled with eaith, and pro- 
perly secured, and upon the suiface of the 
earth two frogs. In less than twelve hours 
one of tho frogs was interred by two of the 
beetles; the other ran about the whole day, 
us if busied in tneasuring the dimensions of 
the remaining corpse, which, on the third 
day, was also found buried. lie tlien intio- 
duced a dead linnet. A pair of tho bi*etles 
were soon engaged upon the bird. They 
began their operations by ]mshiug out the 
earth from under the body so as to foim a 
cavity for its reception ; arid it was cuiious to 
see the effcMts wliich the beetles made by 
chugging at the feathers of the hiid fioiii 
below to puJl it into if.s grave. The male 
having driven tluP^emale away, conlnnied 
the work alone for five hoius. He Idled up 
the bird, changed its ]>lace, turned it, and 
arranged it jn the grave, and from time to 
time came out of the hole, mounted upon it, 
and trod it under foot, and then retired 
below md pulled it down. At length, ap- 
parently wearied with this lunuterrupted 
labour, it came forth and leaned its head 
upon the earth beside the bird, without the 
smallest motion, as if to rest itself, for a full 
hour, when it again crept under the earth. 
The next day, in the morning, the bird was 


an inch and a half uiuUr ground, and the 
trench remained open tlie whole day, the 
corpse seeming as if laid out upon a bier, sur- 
rounded with a rampart of mould,, la the 
evening it had mink half an incli lower, and 
in another day the woik was completed, and 
the bud covered. M. Gleditsdi coiitumed to 
add otlier small dead animals, which were 
all, sooaei or Uter, biuied ; and the result of 
this experiment was, that in fifty days four 
beetles liud iiiteried, in the veiy small space 
of earth allotted to them, twelve carcasses, 
VIZ., four frogs, three small birds, two fishes, 
one mole, and two grasshoppeis, besides the 
entrails of a fish, and two inoisels of the 
lungs of an ox In another experiment, a 
sirgle beetle buried a mole forty times its 
own bulk and weight in two days, It is 
plain that all this labour is incurred for the 
sake of placing in secuuty the future young 
of these industrious insects, along with a 
necessary provision of food. One mole woidd 
liave sufficed a long time for the repast of 
the beetles themselves, and they could liave 
more conveniently fed upon it above ground 
than below. But if they had lelt thus ex- 
jiosed the carcass in which their eggs were 
deposited, both would have been exposed to 
the imminent risk of being destroyed at a 
mouthful by the first fox or kite that chance<l 
to espy them. — Zooi.ooical Mao^azink. 
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for, if pradaced too soon, the young one dies of cold ; if retarded too long, it 
is suffocate in its prison. • * 

When the female has done laying, and the whole brood is thus produced, her 
labours, as well as that of the male, become unnecessary ; and her i^'ings, which 
she had but a short time before so actively employed, drop off. What becomes 
of her when thus divested of her ornaments is not well known, for she is seen 
in the cells for some weeks after. The males, on the other hand, having no 
longer any occupation at home^ make use of those wings with which they have 
betni furnished by nature, and fly away, never to return, to be heard of more. 
It is probable they perish with the cold, or are devoured by the birds, which 
arc particularly fond of this petty prey. 

in the mean time, the working ants having probably deposed their qneens, 
^nd'being deserted by the males, that served but to clog the community, pre- 
pare for the severity of the winter, and bury their retreats as deep in the earth 
as they conveniently can. It is now found that the grains of corn, and other 
substances with which they furnish their hill, are only meant as fences to keep 
off the rigours of the w^eather, not as provisions to support them during its con- 
tinuance. It is found generally to obtain, that every insect that lives a year 
after it is come to its full growth, is obliged to pass four or five months without 
taking any nourishment, and will seem to be dead all that time. It would be to 
no purpose, therefore, lor ants to lay up corn for the winter, since they lie that 
, time without motion, heaped upon each other, and are so far from eating, that 
they are utterly unable to stir. Thus, wliat authors have dignified by the name 
of a magazine, appears to be no more than a cavity, which serves for a common 
retreat when tlie weather forces tliem to return to their lethargic state.^ 

What has been said with exaggeration of the European ant, is however true, 
if asserted of tliose of the tropical cJiuiates, They build an ant-hill wdth great 
conlnvance ami regularity, they lay up provisions, and, as they probably live 
the whole year, they submit themselves to regulations entirely unknowTi among 
the ants of Europe. 

'J'hose of Africa arc of three kinds, the red, the green, and the black ; the 
latter are above an inch long, and in every respect a most formidable insect 
Their sting produces extreme pain, and their depredations are sometimes ex- 
tremely destructive. They liuild an aiif-hill of a very great size, from six to 
twelve feet high ; it is made of viscous clay, and tapers into a pyramidal form. 


* YEjj.oyf Ants.— “M r. Kiiapp describes a 
still more curious structure of another species 
of* ant common m this ‘country : — ‘‘One 
year,” says hej “ on the of Maicfi, iny 
labouier being employed in cutting up ant- 
hills, or tumps, as we call them, ex|)osed to 
view multitiides-of the yellow species {For- 
mica flava) in their wmtei’s retirement. 
They were collected in numbers in little cells 
and compartments, communicating with others 
by means of narrow passages. In many of 
the cells they had deposited their laivas, which 
they were surmuuding end attending, but 
not blooding over or coveung. Being dis- 
turbed by our lude operations, they lemovjed 
them fiom our sight to more hidden com- 
partments. The larvEB weie small. Some of 
these autdijUs contained multitudes of the 
young of the wood-louse {Oniiicus armadUlo)y 
inhabiting, with perfect familiarity, the same 
compartments as the ants, crawling about 
with great activity with them, and perfectly 
domesticated with each other. Tiny weie 
small and wljif*i i but the constant vibration 
of their antenn®, and the alaenty of tlieir 


motions, manifested a healthy vigour. The 
ants weie in a torpid state; but on being re- 
moved into a tempeiate. room, they assumed 
much of their suminei’s aumiation. Hvw 
these creatures are supported during the 
winter season it is difficult to comprehend ; 
as ill no one instance could we perceive any 
store or provision made for the supply of 
then wants. The minute siae of the larv® 
manifested that they had been recently' de- 
posited ; and consequently that their parents 
had not remained during winter in a dormant 
state, and thus fieo fiom the calls of hunger. 
The preceding month of Tebiuaiy, aud part 
of January, had been rernaikably severe ; the 
frost had penetrated deep into the earth, and 
long held it frozen ; the ants were in m^uy 
cases not more than four inches beneath the 
suiface, and must have been inclosed in a 
mass of fiozeii soil for a long^ j^riod ; yet 
they, their young, and the omsci, Were jier- 
f^ctiy uiunjured by it : affording another 
pi oof of the fallacy of the commonly re- 
ceived opinion, that cgld is umversally d« 
Ftructue to insect life.” — Jouh. of a Nat. 
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This liabitation is constructed with great artilice; and the eelk are so litimeroitg 
and even* that a hoTieyecomb scarce exceeds them in number and reghlarity,^ 

llie inhabitants of this edifice seem to be under a very strict regulation. At 
the slightest warning they will sally out upon whatever disturbs them ; and if 
they have time to arrest their enemy, he is sure to find no mercy. Sheeps hens, 
and even rats are often destroyed by these merciless insects, and their flesh de- 
voured to the bone. No anatomist in the world can strip a Skeleton so cleanly 
as they ; and no animal, how strong soever, when. they have once seized upon it, 
has power to resist them. 

It ol ten happens that these insects quit their retreat in a body, and go in quest 
of advcntures.f ^‘During xny stay,'^ says Smith, “at Cape Corse Castle, a 


* Structukes of Tbbmites, Oft White 
Ants — When we look back upon the details 
which we liave given of the industry and in- 
genuity of luimetouH tribes of insects, both 
solitary and social, we are induced to think 
it almost impossible that (hey could be sur- 
jiassed. The structures of wasps and bees, 
and still more those of the wood-ant {formica 
rufa')i when placed iu comparison with the 
size of the insects, equal our laigest cities 
compared with the stature of man. but when 
we look at the buildings erected by the white 
ants of tropical climates, all that we have 
bmi surveying dwindles into insignificance. 
Their industiy appears gicatlyto suipass that 
of our ants and bees, and they aie ceitainly 
more skilful in aichitectuial contuvances. 
The elevation, also, of tlieii edifices, is more 
than five hundred times the height of the 
liuilders. Were our houses built according to 
the same proportions, they would be twi-lve or 
fifteen times higher than the London Monu- 
ment, and four or five times higher than the 
])yrami<ls. oi Egypt, with coriespouduig di- 
mensions in the basements of the edifices. 
These statements aie, perhaps, necessary, to 
impress the extraordinary labours of ants upon 
the mind ; for we are all more oi less sensible 
to the foice of comparisons. The analogies 
between the works of insects and of men are 
not perfect , for insects are all piovided with 
instiuraents, ^leculiarly adapted to the end 
which they instinctively seek, while man has 
to form a plan by piogressive thought and 
upon the experience of others, and to com- 
plete jt with tools which he also invents. 

The teimites do not stand above a quaiter 
»)f an inch high, while their nests are fre- 
qneiity twelve feet; and Johson mentions 
some which he had seen as high as twenty 
loot ; “ of compasse,” he adds, “ to contayue 
a dozen men, with the heat of the sun baked 
into that hardnesse, that we used todude our- 
selves in the ragged toppes of tliem when we 
took up stands to shoot at deere or wild 
beasts.” Bishop Ileber saw a numl>€T of 
ihesb high ant-hilla in India, near the prmeji- 
pal tent ranee of the Sooty, oi Mooishednhad 
r'lyVt. “ Many of them,” he sa}s, ‘‘ were five 
qt>ix feet high, and probably seven or eight 
flit in circumt’erence at the base, paitially 


overgrown with grass and ivy, and looking at 
a distance like the stumps of decayed ttceB. 
I think it is Ctcsias, among the Greek writers, 
who gives an account, alluded to by Lucian, 
in his ‘ Cock,’ of uunistious ants in India, as 
large us foxes. The falsehood jirobably ori- 
ginated in the stupendous fabrics winch tliey 
rear here, and which certainly might be sup^ 
posed to be the work of a mucKIaigei animal 
than their real architect.” Herodotus has a 
similar table of the enormous size and bril- 
liant appearance of the ants of India. 

Nor IS it only in constructing ilwelliiigs for 
themselves that the teimites of Africa, and 
of othei hot climates, employ their masonic 
skill. Though, like our ants and wasps, they 
aie almost omnivorous, yet wood, particularly 
when felled and dry, seems their favourite 
article of food ; but they have an utter aver- 
sion to feeding in the light, and alwajs eat 
their way with all expedition into the interioi. 
It thence would seem necessaiy for them 
either to leave the bark of a tree, or the 
outer portion of the beam or door of a bouse, 
undevoured, or to eat in open day. They do 
neither; but arc at the trouble of construct- 
ing galleries of clay, in which they can con- 
ceal themselves, apd feed in security. In all 
their fuiagmg excursions, indeed, they build 
coveit ways, by which they can go out and 
return to their eiicamjiment. — Insect Auc. 

f Ahcsuments of Insects — In speaking 
of what appear to be the sports of insects, we 
cannot omit taking notice of the very singular 
proceedings of some species of ants, which, 
at the intervals of busy industry, amuse 
themselves witli something apparently ana- 
logous to our wrestlmg and racing matches. 
Bonnet says, he observed a small species of 
ants, which employed themselves in carrying 
each other on their backs, the rider holding 
with his mandibles the neck of his bearer, 
and embracing it closely with his legs, the 
]«ositioii which the renowned John Gilpin 
inuy liave sometinies been disposed to assum^,* 
111 nis famous race tluough Edmonton. But 
though the veiy palpable mistakes committed 
by Bonnet lespectiiig these very ants may, 
peihajis, tend to invalidate his authority with 
respect to .their riding, we have the undoubted 
testimony of both Gould and Huber for ibeir 
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body of these ants came to pay its a visit in oiir fortification. It was about day 
break wheft the advanced guard of this famished crew entered the cliapel, where 
60ine negro servants wore asleep upon the iloor. The men were quickly alarmed 
at the invasion of this unexpected army, and prepared, as well as they could, 
for a defence. While the foremost battalion of insects had already taken pos 
session of the place, the rear-guard was more than a quarter of a mile distant. 
The whole ground seemed alive, and crawling with unceasing destruction. After 
deliberating a few moments upon what was to be done, il was resolved to lay a 
large train of gunpowder along the path they had taken : by this means millions 
were blown to pieces, and the rear-guard perceiving the destruction of their 
leaders, thought proper instantly to return, and make back to their original 
habitation.” 


I’he order which these ants observe sei 
sally forth, fifty or sixty larger than the 
conduct them to their destined prey- If 
c^nitinues to resort, they then form a ^ 
quarter of a mile in length ; and yet they 
twelve hours.*^ 

wrestlings. “You may tVequentlv,” says 
Gould, “ perceive one of these ants (^Formica 
rn/a, Latr.) run to and fro with a fellow- 
labourer in his forceps, of the same s[)ecies 
and colony.^* Mr. Gould observeil, that, after 
being carried for some time, it was let go in 
a friendly manner, and received no personal 
injury. This amusement is often repeahd, 
particularly among the hill ants, who are 
very fond of this sportive exeicise. 

It was amongst the same species that 
Huber obseived similar pioceedings, which 
he has described with his usual ininutencss 
and accuracy. “ I approached,’* he says, 

“ one day, to the formicary of wood ants, ex- 
posed to the sun and sheltered from the north. 
The ants were heaped upon one another in 
great numbers, and appeared to enjoy the 
temperatuie on the suttace of the nest. None 
of them were at work, and the immense mul- 
titude of insects presented the appearance of 
a liquid in the state of ebullition, upon which 
the eye could scarcely be fixed without dif- 
ficulty ; but when I examined the conduct of 
each ant, I saw them approach one another, 
moving their antennas with ahtonishing m- 
pidity, while they patted with a slight move- 
ment the cheeks of otlier ants. After these 
]>reliminary gestures, which resembled caress- 
ing, they were observed to raise themselves 
upright on their hind legs by pairs, struggle 
together, seize each other by a mandible, foot, 
or antenna, and then immediately relax their 
hold to recommence the attack. They fastened 
upon each other’s shoulders, or bellies, em- 
braced and overthrew each other, then raised 
themselves by turns, taking their revenge 
without producing any serious mischief. They 
(hd not spurt out their venom as in their 
combats, nor retain their opponents with that 
obstinacy which we observe in their real 
quarrels. They presently abandoned those 
which they had first seized, and endeavoured 
to c.dch others. 1 have seen some who were 


^ms very extraordinary ; whenever they 
rest are seen to head the band, and 
they have a fixed spot where their prey 
vaulted gallery, which is sometimes a 
will hollow it out in the space of ten or 

BO eager in these exercises, that they pursued 
several workers in succession, and stiuggled 
with them a few moments, the skirmish only 
tenniiidting when the least animated, having 
overthrown his antagonist, succeeded in 
escaping and hiding in one of the galleries. 
In one place, two ants appeared to be gambol- 
ing about a stalk of grass, — turning alter- 
nately to avoid or seize each other, which 
brought to my recollection the sport and pas- 
time of j’oung dogs when they rise on their 
hind-legs, attempting to bite, overthrow, and 
seize each other, without once closing the- 
teeth. To witness these facts, it is iiecessa' 
fo appioach the anf-Iiills with much caution, 
that the ants should have no idea of our pre- 
sence ; if they had, they would cease at the 
inouieut their plays or their occupations, 
would put themselves in a posture of defence, 
curve up their tails, and ejaculate their venom.** 
— Inskct Transformations. 

♦ Batii.e of Ants. — A paper by M. 
Hanhart, in a number of the Bull. Univ.j 
describes a very remarkable battle which he 
witnessed between two species of ants ; one 
the formica ru/Uf and the other a little black 
ant, which he does not name (probably the 
fo/usca). 

M. Hanliaii witnessed these insects ap- 
proach in aimies composed of their respective 
swarms, and advancing towards each other, 
in the greatest order. The formica rtffa 
marched with one in front, on a line from 
nine to twelve feet in length, flanked by 
several coqis in square masses, composed of 
fiom thirty to sixty individuals. 

The second species (little blacks) forming 
an army much more numerous, marched to 
meet the enemy in a veiy extended line, and 
fiom one \o three individuals abreast. They 
left a detachment at the foot of their hillock, 
to defeml it against any unlooked-for attack. 
The rest jf the army marched to the battle, 
with its right wing supported by a soUd corps 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE BEETLE AND ITS VARIETIES. 


Hitherto we have been treating of insects with four transparent wings; we 
now come to a tribe with two transparent wings, with cases that cover them 
close while at rest, but which allow them their proper play when flying. The 
principal of these are the Beetle, the May Bug, and the Cantharis. These are 
all bred like the rest of their order, first from eggs, then they become grubs, 
then a chrysalis, in which the parts of the future fly are distinctly seen, and 
lastly, the animal leaves its prison, breaking forth as a winged animal in full 
maturity. 

Of the beetle there arc various kinds; all, however, concurring in one 
common formation of having cases to their wings, which are the more neces- 
sary to those insects, as they often live under the surface of the earth, in holes 
which they dig out by their own industry. These cases prevent the various 
injuries their real wings might sustain, by rubbing or crushing against the sides 
of their abode. These, though they do not assist flight, >et keep the internal 
wings clean and even, and produce a loud, buzzing noise, when the animal rises 
in the air. 

If we examine the formation of all animals, of the beetle kind, we shall find, 
as in shell-fish, that their bones are placed externally, and their muscles within. 
These muscles are formed very much like those of quadrupeds, and are endued 


of several hundred individuals, and the left 
wing supported by a similar body of more 
than a thousand. 

These groups advanced in the greatest 
order, and without changing their positions. 
The two lateral corps took no part in their 
principal action : that of the right wing made 
a halt, and formed an anny of reserve ; whilst 
the corps which marched in column on the 
left wing manoeuvred, so as to tuni the hostile 
army, and advanced with a hurried march to 
the hillock of the formica ru/Uf and took it 
by assault. 

The two armies attacked each other, and 
fought a long time without breaking their 
lines. At length, disorder appeared in various 
points, and uie combat was maintained in 
detached groups ; and after a bloody battle, 
which continued from three to four hours, the 
formica rufa were put to flight, and forced 
to abandon their two hillocks, and go off to 
establish themselves at some other point with 
the remains of their army. 

The moU interesting fact of this exhibi- 
tion, says M. Hanliart, was to see these insects 
reeiptooidly making prisoners, and transport- 
ing their wounded to their hillocks. 

It has already known, from the ob- 
servations of H. Huber, that when an ant- 
hillock is taken by th^ enemy, the vanquished 
are reduced to slavery, and employed in the 
iijtetior labours of their habitatiou. — Mbcha- 
BUC's IdAQAaiNa. 


Death-Watches. — All the species of 
termites aie not social ; but the solitary ones 
do not, like their congeners, distinguish them- 
selves in architecture. In other respects, 
their habits are more similar ; for they destroy 
almost every substance, animal and vegetable. 
Tho most common of the solitary species 
must be familiar to all our readers by the 
name of wood-louse {Tennes pulsatorimn^ 
Linn.; Atropui^ lignariusy Leach) — one of 
the insects which produces the ticking, su- 
perstitiously termed the death-watch. It is 
not so large as the common louse, but whiter, 
and more slender, having a red mouth and 
yellow eyes. It lives in old books, the paper 
on walls, collections of insects and dried 
plants, and is extremely agile in its move- 
ments, darting, by jerks, into dark comers, 
for the purpose of concealment It does not 
like to run straight forward, without resting 
every haif-second, as if to listen or look about, 
for its pursuer, and at such resting times it is 
easily taken. The ticking noise is made by 
the insect beating against the wood with its 
head ; and it is supposed by Stime to bo 
peculiar to the female, and to be connected 
with the laying of her eggs. M. Latreille, 
however, thinks that the wood-louse is only 
the grub of the P^ocus ahdommalis, in 
which case it could not lay eggs; but this 
opinion is somewhat questionable. Another 
death - watch is a small beetle {Jnobium 
tesselatum ), — Insbct AiicmTECTUKK. 
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(The Kangaroo Keetle.*) 


with such surprising stivngth^ that, bulk for bulk, tlicy are a thousand times 
stronger than those of a 
man. The strength ot* 
these muscles is of use in 
digging the animars sub- 
terraneous abodo, where 
it is most usually batched, 
and to which it most fre- 
quently returns, even after 
it becomes a winged in- 
sect, capable of flj/ing. 

Beside the ditierence 
which results from the 
blmpe and colour of 
these animals, the size 
also makes a consider- 
able one; some beetles 
being not larger than the 
head of a pin, while others, such as the elephant- beetle, are as big as one’s fist. 
But the greatest difference among them is, that some are produced in a montli, 
and in a single season go through all the stages of their existence., while others 
take near four years to their production, and live as winged insects a year more, 
'l o give the histor;y of all these animals, that are bred pretty much in the same 
way, would be insipid and endless ; it will suflice to select one or two from the 
number, the origin of which may serve as specimens of the rest. I will, there- 
fore, offer the history of the may-bug to the reader’s attention, premising that 
most other beetles, though not so long lived, are bred in the same manner. 

The may-bug, or dorr-beetle, as some call it, has, like all the rest, a pair of 
cases to its wings, which are of a reddish brown colour, sprinkled witli a wliitish 
dust, which easily comes off. In some years their necks are seen covered with 
n red plate^ and in others, with a black ; these, however, are distinct sorts, and 
their difference is by no means accidental. The fore-legs are very short, and 
the better calculated for burrowing in the ground, where this insect makes ite 
retreat. It is well known for its evening buzz to children, but still more formid- 
ably introduced to the acquaintance of husbandmen and gardeners; for in some 
seasons, it has been found to swarm in such numbers, as to eat up every vege- 
table production. .... i i i 

The two sexes in the may-bug are easily distinguished from each other, by 
the supenor length of the tiilts at the end of the horns, in the male. bjBgm 



half a foot- deep, and in it she places her eggs, w hich are of an oblong sbapie, 
with great regularity, one by the other. 'I'hcy are ot a bright yellow 
riQ way wrapped up in a common covering, as some have imagined. W hen liie 
female is lightened of her burthen, she again ascends from her hole, to bye as 
before, upon leaves and vegetables, to buzz in the summer evening, and to lie 
hid among the branches of trees in the beat of the day.f 


* KANQjiRao Beetle (Scarabtctis macro- 
pus)^ which is supposed to be a native of 
Potosi, in South America. Its resemblance 
to the Kangaroo, in the disproportionate 
leogth of the hind legs, explains its name ; 
and tlie grotesque appearance of the insect is 
shown in the sketch, which is about bvo- 
thirds of the natural size — Ed. 

t Oroans op Sensation in Insects, — 
The existence of a brain in insects has been 
denied, but they have certainly a part ana- 


logous to this important organ, in its situa- 
tion, and in its sending forth nerves to the 
principal organs of the senses. From this, 
which consists of two lobes, proceeds the 
gpinal martow—a cord which is fioraetimes 
single, but usually double, uniting at inter- 
vals, expam'iiig into several knots er ganglins, 
each of which nmv be considered in some de- 
gree as a ctntre of vitality, or little brain. 

The neives of insects, as of other ani- 
mals, are white filaments running fioin thu 
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In about tbrec months after these eggs have been thus deposited in the earth, 
the contained insect begins to break its shell, and a small grub or maggot crawls 
forth, and feeds upon the roots of whatever vegetable it happens to be nearest. 
All substances of this kind seem equally grateful, jet it is probable the mother 
insect has a choice among what kind of vegetables she shall deposit her young. 
In this manner these voracious creatures continue in the worm state for more 
than three years, devouring the roots of every plant they approach, and making 
their way under ground, in quest of food, with great despatch and facility. At 
length they grow to above the size of a walnut, being a great, thick, white mag- 
got with a red head, which is seen most frequently in new turned earth, and 
which is so eagerly sought after by birds of every species. When largest, they 
are found an inch and a half long, of a whitish yellow colour, with a body con- 
sisting of twelve segments or joints, on each side of which there are nine breath- 
ing holes, and three red feet. The head is large, in proportion to the body, of 
a reddish colour, with a pincer before, and a semi-circular lip, with which it cuts 
the roots of plants, and sucks out their moisture. As this insect lives entirely 
under ground, it has no occasion for eyes, and accordingly it is found to have 
none ; but is iurnished with two feelers, w'hich, like the crutch of a blind man, 
serve to direct its motions. Such is the form of this animal, that lives for years 
in the worm state under ground, still voracious, and every year changing its skin. 

It is not till the end of the fourth year that this extraordinary insect prepares 
to emerge from its subterraneous abode, and even this is not effected but by a 
tedious preparation. About the latter end of autumn, the grub begins to per- 
ceive the approach of its transformation, it then buries itself deeper and deeper 
in the earth, sometimes six feet beneath the surface, and there forms itself a ca- 
gacious apartment, the walls of which it renders very smooth and shining, by 
uie excretions of its body. Its abode being thus formed, it begins soon after to 
shorten itself, to swell, and to burst its last skin, in order to assume the form of 
a chrysalis. This, in the beginning, appears of a yellowish colour, which 
heightens by degrees, till at last it is seen nearly red, Its exterior form plainly 
discovers all the vestiges of the future winged insect, all the Ibre-parts being dis- 
tinctly seen : while benind, the animal seems as if wrapped in swaddling-clothes. 

I'he young may-bug continues in this state for about three months longer, 
and it is not till the beginning of January that the aurelia divests itself of all its 
impediments and becomes a winged insect, completely formed. Yet still the 
animal is far from attaining its natural strength, health, and appetite. It under- 
goes a kind of infant imbecility, and, unlike most other insects, that the instant 
they become flies are arrived at their state of full perfection, the may-bug con- 
tinues feeble and sickly. Its colour is much brighter than in the perfect animal, all 
parts are soft, and its voracious nature seems for awhile to have entirely forsaken 
it. As the animal is very often found in this state, it is supposed, by those unac- 


braiu and spinal marrow, to every part of the 
Imdy. 

In the nervous system of insects there is, 
however, giVat variety, and a gradual change 
fakes place in it, when insects undergo their 
metamorphoses ; doubtless that it may be 
adapted to the altered functions of the animal, 
HI its new stage of existence. 

In. animals with, warm blood, sensation 
travels by means of the nerves and spinal 
marrow to the brain, where also all its per- 
ceptions terminate ; and if the communica- 
tion be cdt ofl' at the neck, the whole trunk 
becomes paralytic. But if the heads of in- 
sects be cut olE) the remainder of the body 
Will centime to give proofs of life and sensa- 
tion longer than the head: both portions will 
live; but the largest will survive the longest, 
and will move, walk, and occasionally fly, at 


first almost as actively without the head as 
when united to it. If one insect be cut in 
two, the halves will live and appear vigorous, 
even for a fortnight afterwards : and what is 
more remarkable, the tail part always survives 
the head two or three days. Thus the spinal 
marrow, as well as the brain of the insects, 
is concerned in sensation. 

In their movements wc observe the union 
of instinct and thu senses. When a bee flies 
to a held, or a garden, its senses direct it to 
the flowers, and enable it to discover the 
treasures of which it is in search ; and then 
its instinct teaches it to imbibe the nectar, 
and load its hind legs with pollen : and on 
its return, they are still in operation. The 
organs of sense are manifest on dissection, 
but what is the power which directs their 
emjdoymeiit ? 
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qnainfed with its real history, that the old ones, of the former season, have buried 
themselves for the winter, in order to revisit the sun the ensuini^ summer. But 
the fact is, the old one never survives the season, but dies, like all the other 
winged tribe of insects, from the seventy of cold in winter. 

About the latter end of May, these insects, after having lived for four years 
under ground, burst 
Irom the earth, when 
the first mild even- 
ing invites them 
abroad. They are 
at that time seen ris- 
ing from their long 
imprisonment, from 
living only upon 
niots, and imbibing 
only the moisture of 
the earth, to visit the 
mildness of the sum- 
mer air, to choose 
the sweetest vege- 
tables for their ban- 
quet, and to drink 
the dew of the even- 
ing. Wherever an 
attentive observer (Ti.c Spectre Leal *) 

then walks abroad, 

he will see them bursting up before him in his pathway, like ghosts on a theatre. 
He will see every part of the earth, that had its surface laeaten into hardness, 
perforated by their egression. When the season ia favourable for them, they 
are seen by nn riads buzzing along, hitting against every object tliat intercepts 
their flight. The mid-day snri, however, i^eems too powerful for their constitu- 
tions ; they then lurk under the leaves and branches of some shady tree, buv 
^the willow secMTis particularly their most favourite food ; there they lurk in clus- 
ters, and seldom quit llie tree till they have devoured all its verdure. In those 
seasons which are favourable to their propagation, they are seen in an evening 
as thick as flakes of snow, and hitting igainst every object with a sort of capri- 
cious blindness, Hieir duration, however, is but short, as they never survive 
the season. They begin to join shortly after they have been let loose fr(un their 
prison and when the female is impregnated, she cautiously bores a hole in the 
ground, with an instrument fitted for that purpose, which she is furnished with 
at the tail, and there deposits her eggs, generally to the number of three score. 
If the season and the soil be adapted to their propagation, these soon multiply 
as already described, and go through the noxious stages of their contemptible 
existence. This insect, however, in its worm state, though prejudicial to man, 
makes one of the chief repasts of the feathered tribe, and is generally the first 
nourishment with which they supply their young. Hooks and hogs are jiarticu- 
larly fond of these wmrms, and devour them in great numbers, llic inhabitants 
of tli« tounty of Norfolk, some time since, went into the practice of destroying 
their rookeries, but in proportion as they destroyed one plague, they were pes- 
tered with a greater ; and these insects multiplied in such an amazing abundance, 
as to destroy not only the verdure of the fields, but even the roots of vegetables, 

• Spectre Leap {Mm'iuoHt/ce Phillodes,') at first bight, looks move likij a piece of rolled 
-^This is a Javanese species ol coleoptera gingerbojad (Italian' jumbles), such as wo 
(first order, with four wings), belonging to, now see in the Xamclou biscuit-bakers’ win- 
but totally unlike every known form curapiised (lows, thin an animal. Upwards of thirty 
in, the LiunsEHin genus ctiuibus ; and re- specimens of this extraordinary insect have 
maikable for its flatness, and the great dela- recently been brought from Java to Kuglaiid. 
tatioii and posterior production of the bideb of — Kn. 
the elytra, or wing cases. The insect, indeed, 
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not ) et shot forth. One farm in particular was so injured by them in the year 
1751, that the occupier was not able to pay his rent ; and the landlord was not 
only content to lose his income for that year, but also J?ave money for the sup- 
port of the farmer and his family. In Ireland they suffered so much by these 
insects, that they came to a resolution of setting fire to a wood of some miles in 
extent, to prevent their mischievous propagation. 

Of all the beetle kind this is the most numerous, and therefore deserves the 
chief attention of history. The numerous varieties of other kinds might repay 
the curiosity of the diligent observer, but we must be content in general to ob- 
serve, that in the great outlines of the history, thov resemble those of which We 
have just been giving a description; like them, all other beetles are bred from 
the egg, which is deposited in the ground, or sometimes, though seldom, in the 
barks of trees, tliey change into a worm ; they subsist in that state by living 
upon the roots of vegetables, or the succulent parts of the bark round them, 
limy generally live a year at least before they change inlo an aurelia ; in that 
state they are not entirely motionless, nor entirely swaddled up without form. 

It would be tedious and endless to give a description of all, and yet it would 
be an unpardonable omission not to mention the particularities of some beetles, 
which arc singular rather from their size, their manners, or their formation.^ 
That beetle which the Americans call the tumble-dung, particularly demands 


* Intkstinai. Insects : Curious Fact. 
— That insects are, in some rate cases, intro- 
duced into the human stomach, has been 
more than once proved ; though the greater 
number of the accounts of such facts m 
medical books aic too inaccurate to be trusted. 
But one extraordinary case has been com- 
pletely authenticated, both by medical men 
and competent naturalists ; and is published 
in the Dublin Tiansactious, by Dr. Pickells, 
of Cork. Mary Riordan, aged 28, had been 
much affected by the death of her mot Infer, 
•and at one of her many visits to the grave 
seems to have partially lost her senses, liav- 
ing been found lying there on the morning of 
a winter’s day, and having been exposed to 
heavy rain during the mght. When she 
was about fifteen, two popular Catholic priests 
had died, and she was told by some old wo- 
men that if she would drink daily, for a ccr- 
taia time, a quantity of water, mixed with 
clay taken from their graves, she would be 
for ever secure from disease and sin. Follow- 
ing this absurd and disgusting prescuption, 
she took from time to* time large quantities 
of the draught ; some time afterwards, being 
aflected with a hiiining pain in the stomach 
she began to eat large pieces of 
chalk, which she sometimea also mixed with 
water and drank. 

Kow, whether in any or in all of these 
drau^ltfl Bbc swallowed the eggs of insects, 
cannot be a^rmed ; but for several years she 
continued to throw up incredible numbers of 
gnibs and maggots, diietly of the duucbyawl 
beetle {l/ttfut moriuagit, Fabr-). “Of the 
larv» of the beetle/’ says Dr, Pickells, “ I am 
sure I considerably under-rate, when I say 
that not less than 700 have been thmwn up 
from the stomach at difierent times since the 
commencement of my attendance. A great 
puJlSSrtion were destroyed by herself to avoid 


publicity; many, too, escaped immediately 
by running into holes in the floor. Upwaids 
of ninety were submitted to Dr. Thomson’s 
examination ; nearly all of which, including 
two of the specimens of the meal-worm (fene- 
brio mohtor)^ 1 saw myself, thrown up at dif- 
ferent tunes. The average size was about an 
inch and a half in length, and four hues and 
a hall in girth. The Imvao of the dipterous 
insect, though voided only about seven or 
eight times, according to her account, came 
up almost literally in myuads. They were 
alive and moving.’’ Altogether, Dr. Pickells 
saw nearly 2JDU0 grubs of the hcctle, and „ 
there were many which he dul not see. Mr. 
Clear, an intelligent iMitomologist of Corkj 
kept some of them alive for more than twelve 
mouths, Mr. S. Coojier cannot understand 
whence the continued supply of the gruba 
was jirovided, seeing that larvgj do not propa- 
gate, and that only one pupa and one perfect 
insect were voided ; but the simple fact that 
most beetles live several years in the state of 
larva' sufficiently accounts for this. Their 
existing and thriving in the stomach, too, 
will appear le.ss wondei ful from the fact that 
it is exceedingly difficult to kill this insect ; 
for Mr. Henry Baker repeatedly plunged one 
into spirits of wme, so fatal to most insects, 
but it revived, even after being immersed a 
whole night, and afteiwaifis lived three years. 

That there was no deception on the part of 
the woman, is pioved by the fact that she - 
was always anxious to conceal the circum- 
stance I aud that it wai| only by accident that 
the medical gentiemen, Drs. Pickells, Her- 
rick, and Thomson, discovered it. Moreover, 
it does not appear that, though poor, she ever 
took advantage of it to extort mont^y* li is 
iiilerestiiig .m leaui that by means of turpen- 
tine, ill large doses, she was*at length cured. 
■— Insect TiiAwsEORiiATioNa, 
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otir attention ; it is all over of a dusky black, rounder than those animals are 

f enerally found to be, and so strong, though not much larger than the common 
lack beetle, that if one of them be put under a brass candlestick, it will cause 
it to move backwards and forwards, as if it ivere by an invisible hand, to the ad- 
miration of those who are not accustomed to the sight; but this strength is given 
it for much more useful purposes than those of exciting human curiosity, for 
there is no creature more laborious, either in seeking subsistence, or in provid- 
ing a proper retreat for its young. They are endowed with sagacity to discover 
subsistence by their excellent smelling, which directs them in flights to excre- 
ments just fallen from man or beast, on which they instantly drop, and fall una- 
nimously to work in forming round balls or pellets thereof, in the middle of 
which they lay an egg. These pellets, in September, they convey three feet 
deep ill the earth, where they lie till the approach of spring, when the eggs are 
hatched; the nests burst, and the insects find their way out of the earth, lliey 
assist each other with indefatigable industry in rolling these globular pellets to 
the place where they are to be buried. This tliey are to perform with the tail 
foremost, by raising up their hinder part, and shoving along the ball with their 
hind-feet.'^ They are always accompanied with other beetles of a larger size, 
and of a more elegant structure and colour. The breast of this is covered with 
a shield of a crimson colour, and shining like metal ; the head is of the like 
colour, mixed 
^with green, 
and on the 
crown of the 
head stands a 
shining black 
horny bended 
backwards. 

These are call- 
ed the kings 
of the beetles, 
but for what 
reason is un- 
certain, since 
they partake 
of the same 
dirty drudg- 
ery witli the 
rest. 

The Ele- 
phant Beetle 
is the largest 
of this kind hi- 
therto known, 

and is found in Sjuth America, particularly Guinea and Surinam, as well as 



* Tuubt.e Dung Beetj.k. — We are further 
informed, that they find out their suhsibtence 
by the excellency of their noses, which direct 
them in their flight to newly-fallen dung, on 
which they immediately go to work, temper- 
ing it with a proper mixture of earth. So in- 
tent are they always upon their employment, 
that, though handled or otherwise interrupted, 
they are not to be deterred, but immediately 
on being freed, persist in their work without 
any a{^rehousioa of danger, They are said 
to be so exceedingly strong and active as to_ 
move about, with the greatest ease, things 
that are many times their own weiL!:ht. Di." 


Brichell was supping one evening in a 
planters house of North Carolina, when two 
of them were conveyed, without his know- 
ledge, under the candlestick. A few blows 
were stiuck on the table, and, to his great 
surprise, the candlesticks began to move 
about, ajiparently without any agency ; and 
his surprise \/as not much lessened when, on 
taking one of them up, he discovered that it 
was only a chafer that movefl. ^ lx«saoT 

AttCniTECTCllE. 

t Stag BK^rhZ {Chmso^riathus Qrantii), 
— It is figured and described at some length 
in the (kirntn'idge Philosophical Transactions 
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about the river Oroonoko, It is of a black colour, and the whole body is 
covered with a very hard shell, full as thick and as strong as that of a small 
crtib. Its length, from the hinder part to the eyes, is alnaost four inches, and 
from the same part to the end of the proboscis, or trutik, four inches and three 
quarters. The transverse diameter of the body is two inches and a quarter, and 
the breadth of each elytron, or case for the wings, is ap inch and three tenths. 
The antennae, or feelers, are quite horny ; for which reason the proboscis or 
trunk is movable at its insertion into the head, and seems to supply the place of 
feelers. The horns are eight-tenths of an inch long, and terminate in points* 
The proboscis is an inch and a quarter long, and turns upwards, making a 
crooked line, terminating in two horns, each of which is near a quarter of an 
inch long ; but they are not perforated at the end like the proboscis of other in- 


fer 1831, by J. F. Stephens, F.L.S. The an- 
nexed outline is two-thufls of the natuial 
size, omitting a portion of two of the limbs 
rather than lessening the effect of the object 
by further reducing the size of the figure. 
This genus, as interesting from its structure, 
as it is remuvkable for its splendour and 
colouring, belongs to the family of stag- 
beetles, luCanidaa. The specimen here figured 
was given to JJr. Giant by a native of South 
America, who informed him that he found it 
on n resinous shrubby plant, m the island of 
Chiloe, which is sepaiated from the main 
land at Valparaiso by a very nariow channel. 
Mr. Stephens observes ; — The golden bioiize 
upon the elytra, the burnished golden giceu 
of the raised centre ot the thorax, anil the 
varying colours of its sides and of the lateial 
spines, together form an assemblage of tints 
exceeding in intensity every (lung which I 
have hitherto met with in entomology. In 
the structuie of many of its organs, equally 
sti iking peculiarities present themselves. The 
spines which arm the hinder margins of the 
thorax, and the whorl of hairs at the tip of 
the long basal joint of the antennae, are cha- 
racters which we look for in vain- amongst 
the known genera of lucanidac,” or stag- 
beetles. Again, the shield-like part of the 
head, the distinct existence of four eyes ; the 
great stiengtb of the fore-legs, the extraor- 
dinarily long autenufB, and the wliorl of liairs 
which ornament their tips, (for Mr. Stephens 
cannot imagine of what service they can be 
to the animal,) are all characters of a very 
luteresting kind. But it is in the structure 
of the mouth that the entomologist will de- 
live the greatest interest. The upper jaws, 
or mandibles, (which, in our common power- 
ful stag-beetle, are scarcely longer than the 
lieati and thorax,) here acquire the length of 
the whole body ; but, although they are veiy 
Htrong, and evidently capable of biting very 
sharjjuy at their base, towards the middle they 
become flattened^ and at the tip they are de- 
Ikxed aud incurved, crossing over each other, 
so that this |^tion of the jaws can scarcely 
be of much service to the insect, when em- 
ployed in the ordinary use of mandibles. 
Their very tips are also bent backwards; and 


here again we are at a loss to imagine for 
what purpose this last peculiarity has benn 
bestowed upon the animal, since we can 
scarcely imagine (as a celetwated French en- 
tomologist has done respecting the hooks of 
the antennee of certain other beetles,) that 
they are for the purpose of enabling this in- 
sect to suspend itself from the twigs of trees 
when asleep. On examining the jaws of the 
stag-beetle, we externally peiceive a tubercle 
as its base, which, in this new insect is 
greatly developed into an additional pair of 
lower horns similarly ciossing each othei, 
and furnished along their edge with short 
sjiines. 

“ The upper lip is very distinct, being 
composed of a pocket-slnqied leathery plate, 
with a strong rib down the centre. The ter- 
minal portion of the lower jaws i.s very long, 
delicate, and fringed With very slender hairs. 
The food of the stag-beetles consists of the 
flowing sap of decaying trees, which is lapped 
up m the typical genera by the terminal 
plates of these lower jaws, aud of the lower 
lip ; but in this insect a difficulty appears to 
exist, from the very arched foim of the uj>per 
jaws ; since it is impossible for it, when 
standing upon the trunk of a tree, to apply 
these fine terminal plates to the tree, so as to 
collect the sap, without opening the jaws very 
wide. A similar difficulty exists in a mam- 
inabous animal, the giiane; the singularly 
awkward position of which, when Reding 
from the ground, is well known. The case 
is not, however, exactly parallel, since the 
situation of the natural food of the giraffe 
does not require such an extraordipary exer- 
tion ; whereas, in this insect there appears no 
other manner of avoiding the difficulty, from 
the natural situation of its food.” 

These are, probably, the most interesting 
of Mr, Stephens’s details of the structure of 
this curious creature : though the remainder 
of the paper will bo acceptable to the pro- 
fessed naturalist, it can scarcely be appre- 
ciable by the reader who is unaccustomed to 
technicalities. The sjiecimen here figured is 
a male; the female, when discovered, will 
doubtless be found to possess short jaws, aud 
the club of the antennae” is shorter. 
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Beets. About four-tenths of an inch above the head, or that side next the body, 
is a prominence, or small horn, which, if the rest of the trunk were away, would 
cause tliis part to resemble the horn of a rhinoceros. There is, indeed, a beetle 
80 called; but then the horns or trunk has no fork at the end, thouch the lower 
horn resembles this. Tlie feet are all forked at the end, but not like lobsters' 
claws. 


♦ WaTee BBETLiEa.-^Froni this numerous 
class we select the British hyrlrophilus, or 
water devil, of which the accompany in)^ cuts 
give the natural size, and maf^nitied. Its 
popular name bespeaks its savage propensi- 
ties; and in examining its peculiar stiucture 
and habits, the faculty which most stnkinglj 
attracts our attention, is its ferocious disposi- 
tion, and the fitness of its organs for the exer- 
cise of its ravenous appetite. It may safely 
Im? asserted, that no known species of larva i.s 
provided with weapons of destruction so 
powerful, 60 numeious, and well adapted to 
their end, as those which this creature pos- 
sesses. It measures, when at raatuuty, an 
inch and a half in length, while the superior 
strength and courage manifested in its at- 
tacks on small fish, and other animals larger 
than itself, is truly surprising. Indeed, its 
natural histoiy and economy, from the perspi* 
aious pen of Mr. Prilchard, will be read 'vvitli 
extreme inteiest. 

About the latter end of April, and during 
the month of May, small nests of these in- 
sects am often found floating among the 
weeds and water-plants, in stagnant pools. 
They aie in the form of balls, of a dusky 
white colour, and a silky texture, and have 
each a small stem of the same nature as the 
nest, by means of which it is attached to the 
roots or stalks of weeds at the bottom of the 
water. In this situation it lemains during 
the winter, and is thus effectually preserved 
from the effects of intense cold. Early in the 
spring, the stem or cable to which we have 
referred, is detached from the weeds, by the 
winds which at that time prevail, and the 
nest rises to the surface of the water, and 
there floating, imbibes the genial influence 
of the sun. These nests may be taken and 
placed ill a basin of water, and, as the season 
advances, hatched by the heat of the sun. 
On the larv» leaving the nest, which they 
accomplish by gnawing a hole in the side, 
the infant larva immediately descends to the 
bottom of the vessel, with its jaws extended 
in search of prey, and eagerly devours all the 
small aquatic insects that are within its 
reach : if, however, there is a scarcity of food 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the nest, 
the larva of the same brood may be seen to 
devour each other. 

Iti its infant state, this larva is very trans- 
pienent t hence its intern al structure may be 
clearly distinguished. The circulation along 
the principal artelV <m each side of the body 
fan be diwtinctly OoserVed, 


The manner in which this larva treats its 
prey, evinces an extraordinary degree of in- 
stinct. Many of the creatures on which it 
feeds, are crustaceous about the head and 
hack ; hence their most vulnerable part is the 
belly. This part, therefore, the larva attacks, 
and to accomplish its aim, swims underneath 
the intended victim, and bending back its 
head, which is even with the surface of its 
back, IS enabled to reach its prey by means 
of its jointed antennaa, 1, (in the cut) which 
represents a magnified view of the larva taken 
while young. Its next operation is to pierce 
it With the mandibles, 2. Having thus se- 
cured its object, it immediately ascends to 
the top of the water, and holding its prey 
above the surface, so as to prevent it strug- 
gling, shakes it as a dog would a rat. The 
prey, however, of this larva, is oflen large;r 
than its destroyer. Its next operation is to 
lusert the piercer and sucker, 4, which is 
capable of being thrust out or withdrawn at 
pleasure. When the juices of the victim are 
not easily procured by suction or exhaustion, 
the serrated pair of forceps, 3, is employed to 
tear and masticate it, and thus cause the 
juices to be more e.i8ily obtained. If its food 
IS plentiful, this larva anives at its full 
growth in the couise of three or four weeks, 
and is then nearly opaque, and thickly covered 
ith hair. It can be kept several days with- 
out food, and by this exinanition its structure 
becomes considerably more tTansparenI, while 
its natural ferocity is greatly increased, bo 
that it will attack and fight with creatures 
much larger than itself, and even with its 
own species. 

On a fine sunny day the larvae arise to the 
surface of the water, and delight to bask in 
the sun, but if watched, they remain motion- 
less, with their claws extended. If a stick, 
or any other substance, be presented to them, 
they will immediately seize it, and will some- 
times suffer themselves to be cut into pieceBv 
before they relinquish their hold. Their bito 
has been considered poisonous by many per- 
sons, as it takes a greater length of time ta 
heal than other wounds of the same extent,, 
so that caution should b^ used in taking 
them. 

Touching the anatomy of this eieahtre^ it 
may be obsiti^ed, that tho sucker, marked 4, 
is contained in a crustaceous sheath, and enay 
be considerably protruded or compiMdy with* 
drawn at the pleasure of the larva ; in the cut 
it is shown extended. The eyea are com- 
pound, but cf a peculiar confomatioii. being 
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To this class we may also refer the glow-worm, that little animal which makes 
such a distinguished figure in the desenptions of our poets. No tw o insects can 
differ more than the male and female of this species from each other, 'fhe male 
is in every respect a beetle, having cases to its wings, and rising in the air at 
pleasfire ; the female, on the contrary, has none, but is entirely a creeping in- 
sect, and is obliged to wait the approaches of her capricious cornpatiiou. The 
body of the female has eleven joints, with a shield breast plate, the shape of 
which is oval ; the head is placed over this, and is very small, and the three last 
joints of her body are of a yellowish colour : but what distinguishes it fnrni all 
other animals, at least in this part of the world, is the shining light which it 
emits by night, and which is supposed by some philosophers to be an emanation 
which she sends forth to allure the male to her company."^ JVlost travellers who 
have gone through sandy countries must well remember the little shining sparks 
with which the ditches are studded on each side of the road.f If incited In 


composed of seven oval lenses, arranged like 
leaves upon a branch ; in the drawing they 
are denoted by the figure 5. The whole of 
the head and thorax is curiously marked with 
a number of lines and spots. The legs are 
six in number ; they are thickly set with 
Tows of hair on their opposite sides, and each 
IS furnished with a shaiji claw. The number 
of swimmers on each side is seven ; they are 
covered with hairs, and, in the specimen from 
which the drawing was taken, a vast number 
of mrticella^ or bell polypi, were attached. 
These will be recognised in the magnified 
drawing by their hell-shaped figure. They 
sometimes infest this species of larva to such 
a degree, as considerably to impede its mo- 
tions in swimming. On each side of the ab- 
domen, which commences near the origin of 
the first pair of brachia, or swimmers, arise 
the great vessels; the two are piobably united 
near the fail, where an exceedingly curious 
process is also distinctly exhibited. Tlie 
whole surface of the body is thickly covered 
with hairs, and several tufts are disposed in 
dusters, with some regularity down the back 
and sides. The flexible pulsatory organ, in 
perpetual motion, is distinctly shown. Its 
form resembles the .letter S, inverted. The 
US© of the curious appendages at the lower 
extremity of the body is unknown. Its tail 
is biforked and crustaceous. As the larva 
approaches maturity, it casts its skin several 
times, from each of which it escapes by a rent 
formed down the liack. 

After this creature has remained for a con- 
siderable time in the larva state, it buries it- 
self in a hole, which it forms for that pur- 
pose near the edge of the watei , and after 
passing through the chrysalis state, it 
©merges in the form of a wrfect beetle. 
Several species of this genus have been de- 
scribed by different naturalists, particularly 
by Dr. Turfon ; but the precise chwacteristics 
of the perfect insect which is produced from 
this identical species of larva, are at present 
unknowns it will be recollected, however, 
that this circumstance does not render it a 
whit less valuable as a microscopic object. 


* The male glow-worm yields light as well 
as the female, but much fainter. The eggs 
are also, in some degree, luminous. The 
light, which the worm has power to extinguish 
at pleasure, proceeds from brilliant spots on 
the three last rings ot the body, and on the 
tail ; the himinous matter is a yellow sub- 
stance contained in the vesecles, and when 
these vesecles are removed entire, they shine 
for some time afterwards ; but if lacerated, 
they are extinguished.-— E d. 

The common doctrine lespecting the light 
of the glow-worm is, that it is a lamp, lit up 
by the iemale to diiect the daikliug flight of 
the male. This proves to be a fallacy. The 
author of *1ournat of a Naturalist^ re- 
fining upon this notion, coniectuies that the 
peculiar conformation of the head of the male 
glow-worm is intended as a converging re- 
flector of the light of the female, “ always be- 
neath him on the earth.” “ As we com- 
monly,” he adds, “ and with advantage, 
place our hand over the brow, to obstruct the 
rays of light falling from above, which en- 
ables us to see clearer an object on the 
ground, so must the projecting hood of this 
creature converge the visual rays to u point 
beneath.” 

Upon this Mr. Rennie observes, Unfor- 
tunately foi this theory, the grubs — which, 
being in a state of infancy, are therefore in- 
capable of propagating — exhibit a no less 
brliliaiit light than the perfect insect. De 
Geer says the light of the grub was paler, 
but in the one which 1 had it was not so. 
He also remarked the same light in the 
nymph state, which he desciilies as ‘very 
lively and brilliant and, in this stage of ex- 
istence, it is still less capable of propagating 
than in that of larva. ‘ Of what use *then/ 
he asks, * is the light displayed by the glow- 
worm ? It must serve some purpose yet un- 
known. The authors who have spoken of 
the male glow-worms say positively that they 
shine in the dark as well as the females.’ 
These plain facts appear completely to ex- 
tinguish the i^tical theory.’* 

f Glow-Worms’ Light. — By observing 
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curiosit^r to approach more nearly^ he will iind ihe light sent for<h by the glow^ 
worm j if he should keep the little animal for some time, its light contifiues to 
grow paler, and at last appears totally exliiu t. Tlie manner in which this light 
is produced has hitherto continued inexphe/able ; it is probable- the little animal 
is supplied with some electrical powers, so that by rubbing the joints of its body 
agairii^ each other, it thus supplies a stream of light which, if it allures the tnale^ 
as we are told, serves for very useful purposes. 

The Cantharis is of the beetle kinrl, from whence come cantharides, well 
known in the shops by the name of Spanish flies, and for their use in blisters. 
They have feelers like bristles, flexible cases to the wings, a breast pretty plain, 
and the sides of the belly wrinkled. Cantharides differ from each other in their 
size, shape, and colour ; those used in the shops also do the same. Ibe largest 
in these parts are about an inch long, and as much in circumference, but otliers 
are not above three-quarters of an inch. Some are of a pure azure colour, 
others of pure gold, and others, again, have a mixture of pure gold and azure 
colours : but they are all very brilliant, and extremely beautiful. These insects, 
as is well known, are of the greatest benefit to mankind, making a part in many 
medicines conducive to human preservation. They are chiefly natives of Spain, 
Italy^ and Portugal ; but they are to be met with also about Paris in the summer 
time, upon the leaves of the ash, the j)0]dar, and the rose trees, and also among 
wheal, and in meadows. It is very certain that these insects are fond of ahli 
leaves, insomuch that they will sometimes strip one of these trees quite bare. 
Some affirm, that these flies delight in sweet-smelling herbs ; and it is very 
certain that they are fond of honeysuckles, lilac, and wild-cherry shrubs ; but 
some that have sought after them, declare they never could find them on elder 
trees, nut trees, and among wiicat, VVe aie told, that the conutry people 
expect the return of those insects every seven years. It is very certain, that 
such a number of these insects have been seen together in the air, that they ap- 
jieared like swainis of bees ; and (hat they have so disagreeable a smell, that it 
may be perceived a great way off', especially about sun-set, though they are not 
seen at that time. This bad smell is a guide for those w ho make it their business 
to catch them. When they aio eanght they dry them, after which they are so 
light, that fifty will hardly weigli a drachm. Those that gather them, tie them in 
a bag, or a piece of linen cloth, that has been wellv\orn, ami then they kill 
them with the vapours of hot vim-gar, attf-r whuh they dry them in the sun, and 
keep them in boxes. These flics, thus dried, being chemically analyzed, yield a 
great deal of volatile caustic-salf, mixed with a little oil, pldegm, and earth. 
Cantharides are penetrating, corrosive, and, applied to the skin, raise blisters, 
from whtnee proceeds a great deal of scrosify. They arc made use of both in- 
wardlv and outwardly. However, it is somewhat strange that the effects of these 
flies should fall principally ufiun the urinary passages ; for though some authors 
have endeavoured to account for this, we arc still in the dark, for all the}' have 
stud amounts to no more, than that they affect these parts in a manner which 
may be very learnedly descrilied, but very obscurely comprehended. 

An insect of great, Ihougli, perhaps, not equal use iu medicine, is that which 
is known by the name of the Kermes ; it is produced in the excrescence of an 
oak, called the berry-bearing dex, and appears at first wiapt up in a membra- 
naceous bladder, of the size of a pea, smooth and shining, ot a brownish red 
colour, and covered with a very fine ash-coloured powder. This bag teems with 
a number of reddish eggs, or insects, which being rubbed vyith the fingers, pour 
out a crimson liquor. It is only met with in warm countries in the rmtbtns of 
Alay and June. In the month of April this insect becomes of the size and shape 
of a pea, and its eggs some time after burst from the womb, and soon turning 
worms, run about the branches and leaves of the tree. They are of two sexes, 
and the females have been hitherto described ; but the males are very distinct 

two glow-worms which were brought from out their lamps between eleven and twelve, 
the field to the bank in the garden, it ap- and shone no more for ihe rest of the night, 
j>eared to us that little creatures put — JSIa5', Hist, of Ssj.boiiii& 
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ffom tUe former, and are a sort of small flies, like gnats, with six feet, of which 
the four forward are short, and the two backward long, divided into four joints, 
and armed with three crooked nails. There are two feelers on the head, a line 
and a half long, which are movable, streaked, and articulated. The tail, at the 
back part of the body, is half a line long, and forked. The whole body is 
covered with two transparent wings, and they leap about in tt)e manner ofc fleas. 
The harvest of the kermes is greater or less in proportion to the severity of the 
winter, and the women gather them before sun-rising, tearing them off with 
their nails, for fear there should be any loss from the hatching of the insects. 
They sprinkle them with vinegar, and lay them in the sun to dry, where they 
acquire a red colour. 

An insect, perhaps, still more useful than either of the former, is the Oochi- 
fical, which has been ver\^ variously described by authors ; some have supposed 
it a vegetable excrescence from the tree 
upon vAich it is found ; some have de- 
scribed it as a louse, some as a bug, and 
some as a beetle."^ As they appear in our 
shops when brought from America, they 
are of an irregular shape, convex on one 
aide, and a little concave on the other; 
but are both marked with transverse 
streaks, or wrinkles. They are of a scarlet 
colour within, and without of a blackish 
red, and sometimes of a white, reddish, or 
ash-colour, which are accounted the best, 
and are brought to us from Mexico. The 
cochineal insect is of an oval form, of the 
size of a small pea, witli six feet, and a 
snout, or trunk. It brings forth its young 
alive, and is nourished by sucking the 
juice of the plant. Its body consists of 
several rings, and when it is once fixed on 
the plant, it continues immovable, being 
subject to no change. Some pretend there 
are two sorts, the one domestic, which is 
best, and the other wild, that is of a vivid 
colour ; however, they appear to be the 
same, only with this difference, that the 
wild feeds upon uncultivated trees, without 
any <issistance, whereas the domestic is carefully, at a stated season, removed 
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* MANVFi».CTmiB OF CoCHINKAT. AT RlO 
n» Jahkiuo. — It is supposed, that the in- 
sect which forms this dye at Rio, is not the 
same as that noticed by Liunscijs, under the 
name of coccus cacti coccine/li/erif which is 
desenbed as t>eing fiat on the back, with 
black legs, and tapering honis, or antemuB, 
The insect of Rio is convex, with legs, six 
in number, of a clear, bright red, in both 
male and female, and the aniennec monili- 
/offfif or beadlike. The colour of the whole 
body of the male is a bright red ; the breast 
elliptical, and slightly attached to the head : 
the antennse about half as long as the body. 
Two fine white filaments, thrice as long as 
tlw insect, project from its alidomen ; and 
they have two wmgs, erect, of a faint straw 
colour. The female, which has no wings, 
is of an elliptic form, and oouvet on both 
sides ; its baw is covered with a downy sub- 


stance, resembling fine cotton. The abdomen 
IS marked with transverse rug<B, or furiows. 
The mouth is situated in the breast, having 
a brownish beak, which penetrates the plant 
the insect feeds upon. About twenty days 
after its birth it becomes pregnant ; and dies 
after bringing forth an innumerable off- 
spring. The size of these are so minute, 
as to be easily mistaken for the eggs of those 
insects : they remain without the least ap- 
pearance of life for about the spate o£ a day, 
then show tokens of animation, and soon 
after, move agilely over the surface of the 
leaf, ujion which they were deposited by the 
mother. In three or four days (he downy en- 
velopement, visible on the second day only 
through a microscope, appears to (he naked 
eye ; and the insect it covered increases ra- 
pidly in size till equal to a grain of ticc. As 
they augment in bulk, they decrease in mo- 
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to cultivated trees^ where it feeds upon a purer juice. Those who take care of 
these insects, place them on the prickly pear-plant in a certain order, and are 
vxry industrious in defending them from other insects ; for if any other kind 
come among them, they take care to brush them off with foxes’ tails. Towards 
the end of llte year, when the rains and cold weather are coming on, which arc 
fatal to these insects, (hey take off' the leaves or branches covered with cochi- 
neal, (hat have not attained their utmost degree of perfection, and keep them in 
their houses till winter is past. These leaves are very thick and juicy, and 
supply them with sufficient nourishment while they remain within doors, V\^hen 
the milder weather returns, and these animals are about to exclude their young, 
the natives make them nests, like those of birds, but less, of tree moss, or soft 
hay, or the down of coc(»a nuts, placing twelve in every nest. These they lix 
on the thorns of the prickly pear-plant, and in three or four days’ time tl;ry 
bring fortli their young, which leave their nests in a few days, ana creep upon 
the branches of the plant, till they find a proper place to rest in. and take in 
their nourishment ; and until the females are fecundated by the maie.s, which, as 
in the former tribe, differ very widely, from the females being winged insects, 
whereas the others only creep, and are at most stationary, VVhen they are im- 
pregnated, they produce a new offspring, so that the propagator has a new 
harvest thrice a year. Wlien the native Americans have gathered the cochineal, 
they put them into holes in the ground, where they kill tliem with boiling water, 
aiKl afterwards dry them in the sun, or in an oven, or lay them upon hot plates. 
From the various methods of killing them, arise the different colours which they 
appear in when brought to us. VVdnle they are living, they seem to be sprinkled 
(iver with a wdiite powder, which they lose as soon as the lioiling water is poured 
•upon them. Those that are dried upon hot places are the lilackest. What we 

tu'n ; and when arrived at full growlh, they forual substance is of the same colour as the 
iu-e attached to the leaf in a torpid state, external. 

This is the period at which they are taken Upon the cactus is found another insect, 
fiom the plant for use : if suffeicd to remain, suppuaed to teed upon the coccus, or cochi* 
they would deposit their young, as heiore nval insect It loseinbles, in its perfect state, 
mentioned. Various cells, of a c} Undue a four-winged insect, called ; but 

torin, standing peipendicularly upon the sur* is found, on close examination, to be a fly 
face of the leal, are discoveied among the with only two wings. The larva, or cater- 
chisteis of these insects, enveloped in their ])i)lar of this fly, is witli difficulty distin- 
lotton. These cells are the crysalides, or gmshed liom the coccw.s ; it insinuates itself 
coccoons, of the male. The wings, in their into the cotton in whicli the latter is envelop- 
iiascent state, make tin ir first appearance out ed When this fly is piepared to change its 
of them, and aie perceptible about till ee da) s skin, it leave.s the cotton, comes upon the 
before the insect is ui a state o I completion, leaf, and quickly im teases in size, and 
or maturity. In that condition it enjoys its changes its colour. In a few days, then it 
existence only three or foui days, dining heconies inactive; hut tpiickly after, it con - 
which it impiegnates the feniales. tiacts its wings with violent agitation, and 

The plant upon which this insect feeds, is deposits a globule of puie red colouring 
the cactus opuntin of Linna3iis ; called at matter. It next suspends itself upon the 
Kio, oi'umbcla — a species of tJie cactus, or prickles ol the leaf, and is motamorphoseil 
pnckly jiear. into a chrysalis, out oi which issues shortly 

The leaves of this plant are somewhat el- a perfect fly. 
hlitical, and glow without stalks. They are The conversion of the insects into coefu^ 
thick and fleshy, having tlie uppei .side more neul is u siin]de process. They are put into 
planoconcave than the other. They rise nn- a flat em then dish, and placed, alive, over a 
mediately one fioin the othei’s edge, and charcoal fire, und pai-ioasted very slowly, till 
also fioin the stem, aimed with round and the down upon them disuiipeatrs, and the 
tapering prickles about an inch long. These aqueous juice of the tinimul he enliiely eva- 
jdants, though they would extend to twenty, jiorated. But, during this piocess, they are 
.lie jireveiited from using above eight feet; to be coustimtly stirred about, with a tin 
iliih height being more convenient to the ladle, to pre/ent absolute ton efactiou, which 
manufacturer, and at which the juice of the would reduce the insect to ashes, and theie- 
leavew is supposed most nutricious. The fore destroy the colour.— CoiiuKseoNDKNT 
young leaves are of a darkish gieen, but ac- 'i ue Miunou. 
quiie, by age, a vellow cast; and their iv 
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call (he cochineal are only the females, for the males are a sort of Hy, as already 
observed, in the kermes* They are used Ijoth for dyeing and medidiie, and are 
said to have much the same virtue as the kermes, though tlmy are new seldom 
used alone* but are mixed with other things for the sake of the colour. 

1 shall end this account of the beetle tribe with the history of an animal which 
cannot properly be ranked under this species, and yet which cannot be more 
methodically ranged under any other. This is the insect that forms and resides 
in the gall-nut, the spoils of which are converted to such useful purposes, llie 
gall insects are bred in a sort of bodies adhering to a kind of oak, in Asia, which 
differ with regard to their colour, size, roughness, smoothness, and shape, and 
which we call galls. They are not fnnt, as some have imagined, but preter- 
natural tumours, owing to the wounds given to the buds, leaves, and twigs of 
tbe tree, by a kind of insects that lay their eggs within them. This abimal is 
furnished with ar» implement, by wdiich the female penetrates into the bark of 
the tree, or into that spot which 'just begins to Inid, and there sheds a drop of 
corrosive Ihiid into the cavity. Having thus formed a receptacle for her eggs, 
filie deposits them in the place, and dies soon after. The heart of the bud being 
thus wounded, the circulation of the nutritive juice is interrupted, and the fer- 
mentation thereof, with the poison injected by the fly, bi^rns the parts adjacent, 
and then alters the natural .colour of the plant, 'rije juice, or sap, turned back 


* SVECITSS OV COCIIINRA^L INCIDENTAL TO 

Great Britain — yhe Rev. Gilbeit White, 
ill a letter to Dames Barrington, says, As 
I lidve sometimes known you make uKpnnes 
about several kinds of insects, 1 shall heie 
send you an account of one sort which I 
little expected to have found ih this king- 
dom. 1 had often obseived that one par- 
ticular part of a vine, giowiug on the walls of 
my ho, use, was covered m the autumn with a 
black, dust-hke appearance, on which the 
flies fed eagerly ; and that the shoots and 
leaves thus affected did not thrive, nor did the 
fruit ripen. To this substance I applied my 
glasses', but could not discover that it had 
any thing to do with animal life, as I at tirst 
expected ; but upon a closer examination bo- 
hin(l the larger boughs, we were surprised to 
find that they were coated over with husky 
shells, fiom whose sides proceeded a cotton- 
like substance, surrounding a multitude of 
eggs. This curious and uncommon produc- 
tion put me upon rccolieclmg what 1 have 
heard and read concerning the coccus vitis_ 
tutiiferm of Linnmus, which, in the south of 
Europej infests many vines, and is a honid 
and loathsome pest. As soon as I had turned 
to the accounts givei^ of this insect, I saw at 
once that it swarmed on my vine : and did 
not ai»pear to have lieen at all checked by the 
preceding wintm*, which had been uncom- 
monly severe. 

‘^Not being then at all aware that it had 
any thing to do with England, 1 was much 
inclined to think that it came liora Gibraltar, 
among the many boxe.s and packages ol 
plants and birds which I had formerly re- 
ceived from thence ; and especially as the 
vine infested grew immediately under my 
B^dy window, where I usually kept my spe- 
cimens. True it is, that I had received nothing 
fioin tlieiice tor some years : but as insects, 


we know, aie conveyed from one country to 
another in a very unexpected manner, and 
have a wonderful ]) 0 Wt‘r of mamtainmg their 
existence till they fall into a tihius jiroper 
for their support and increase, i cannot but 
suspect still tliat these cocci came to me ori- 
ginally from Andalusia. Yel, all tlie while, 
candour obliges me to confess, that Mr. Light- 
foot has wiitten me word, that he once, and 
but once, s<iw these insects on a vine at Wey- 
mouth; m Dorsetshire; which, it is heie to he 
observed, is a seajiort town, to which the 
coccus might he conveyed by shipping.” 

Most of the species of coccus^ winch are 
found in and infest the green -houses and 
conservatoiies of Biifain, have been intro- 
duced with exotic plants. They are now very 
common m this countiy, and are a very pro- 
lific race. The females fix themselves, and 
tenaciously and immovably adhere, to the 
blanches of plants. Some of them lose en- 
tnely the form of insects : their bodies swell, 
their skin stretches, and becomes smoolli, 
and they so closely resemble some of the 
galls, or excrescences, found on plants, as to 
be taken for such by people unac(^uaiiited 
with the subject. Aftei this change, the 
abdomen serves only as a kind of shell, or 
covering, under which the eggs are concealed. 
Others, although they are also thusj fixed, 
preserve their insect form till they have laid 
theii eggs, and then die. A kind of downy 
siihbtauce glows on their abdomen, which 
selves for the foimation of the nest, in whicli 
they dejtbsit their eggs. 

The males differ considerably from the 
females, being piovided with wings, and aie 
small, but very active insects. It is from one 
of this tribe, the coccus caete, or American 
cochineal, that the celebrated red dye called 
cochineal is made. — Natural History ov 
fSpimoniSE. 
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from its natural course, extravnsates and flows round the egjf ; after which it 
swells and dilates by the assistance of some bubbles of air, which get admission 
through the pores of the bark, and wliich nin in the vessels with the sap. The 
external coal of this excrescence is dried by the air, and grows into a flgnrc 
which bears some resemblance to the bow of an arch, or the roundness of a 
kernel. This little ball receives its nutriment, growtii, and vegetation^ as the 
other parts of the tree, by slow degrees, and is what we call the gall-nut The 
worm that is hatched under this spacious vault, finds in the substance of the 
ball, which is as yet very tender, a subsistence suitable to its nature ; gnaws and 
digests it till the time comes for its transformation to a njmph, and from that 
state of existence changes into a fly. After this, the insect, pciTOiviug itself 
duly provided with all things requisite, disengages itself soon from its coniine- 
ment, and takes its flight into the open air."^ "I'he case, however, is not similar 
w ith respect to the gall-nut that grows in autumn. The cold weather frequently 
comes on before the worm is transformed into a fly, or before the fly can pierce 
through its inclosure. The nut falls with the leaves, and although you may 
imagine that the fly which lies within is lost, yet in reality it is not so ; on the 
contrary, its being covered up so close is the means of its [ireservation. Thus^ 
it spends the winter in a warm house, where every crack and cranny of the nut 
is well stopped up ; and lies buried, as if were, under a heap of leaves, which 
preserves it from the injuries of the wvather. 'I his apartment, however, though 
80 commodious a retreat in the winter, is a perfect prison in the spring. ^Lho 
fly, roused out of its lethargy by the lust heats, breaks its way tnrough, and 
ranges where it pleases. A very small aperture is sullicient, since at thi» 
time the fly is but a diminutive creature. Besides, the ringlets whereof its body 
is composed, dilati', and become pliant in the passage .f 


* Gam. Insect. — Tho nb<5V0 serins to bo 
the rocoivod cloctiine of tho juop.jgation of 
thismsfct, Jit piesont, in Fiance Mi, Kennio 
obhorvos, “ "WitViout pietonding positively to 
state facts which aie, junhaps, beyond luimuii 
penetration, we may view tho process in a 
lathot difk'ient light. Following the analogy 
cl what lb knonni to occur in the case of the 
saw-flies, after the gall-fly has made a imnc- 
ture and pushed her egg into the hole, wc 
may suppose that she coveis it ovei with some 
adhesive gluten, or gum, or the egg itself, a.s 
is usual among moths, &c., may be coated 
over with such a gluten. In either of these 
two cases, the gluten will prevent the saj> 
that flows through the punctuie, from being 
scattered over the leaf and waited ; ami the 
wap, being thus confined to the space occu- 
pied by the eggs, will expand and foice out- 
waids the iiellicle of gluten that confines it, 
till becoming thickened by evajioiation ami 
exposure to the air, it at length shuts up the 
puncture, stops the finthev escaiie of the sap, 
and the jaocess is completed. This explana- 
tion will completely account for the globular 
tuim of the galls alluded to; that la, sup- 
posing the egg of the' gall-fly to be globulai, 
and covered, or coated, with a pellicle ot 
gluten of uniform thickness, and consequently 
ojiposing uuifoim lesistancg, or rather luiifoim 
expansibility, to tlie sap pressing from witluin 
It will also account for the remarkable uni- 
tormity in the size ol the gall apples ; lor the 
punctures and the eggs being uiutoim in size, 
and fhc gluten, by suppositum, uniform m 


qu.uifity, no more than the same quantity of 
sup can escape in such circumstances. 

“ But though this explanation appears to 
be plausible, it is confessedly altogether con- 
jeclmalj Im nobody since Swammerdam, so 
lai as rvt at j)!isent know, has ever detected 
a gall-fly in the act of depositing her eggs, 
and he did not attend to tins ciicuinstance. 
The indefatigable Keaiuiiur, on one occasion, 
t?'<mght lie would make suie Ot tracing the 
steps ol the piocess in the case of the gall- 
fly, which piodtices the l/ef leg itar on the wild- 
rose tiee. Ills plan was to inclose m a box, in 
which a Inood ut flies had just been produced 
from a bedeguai, a living bianch from a 
wild-iose tree ; but, to his great disappoint- 
meat, no eggs were laid, ami no bedeguai 
lonmd. Upon Imtber investigation, he dis- 
covered that the biood of flies pioduced from 
the bedeguar Weie not the genuine hedeguar 
insects at all, hut one of the paiasite ichneu- 
mons {JJaWmone Be.deguur Stejihens), 
whicli had suueplitiously deposited their 
eggs there, in oider to supply tlieir young 
with the bedeguar grubs, all of which they 
appeared to have devouied." — Insect Arc. 

f Insect.s which Infest the Suuak- 
Cane. — To these insects may be referred the 
accompanymg batch, which are interesting 
i’loiii ttieir connexion with an article of such 
importance as sugar. The Sugar-cane has 
many enemies. Among them, naturahsts 
enuiuerate the large fu e-fly, an undetenmned 
aphis (plant louse), and the jumper-fly } all 
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CHAP. vn. 

THE GNAT AND THE TIPULA. 


There are two insects which entirely resemble each other in their form, and yet 
widely difl’er in their habits, manners, and propagation . Those who have seen 
the tipnla, or long-legs, and the larger kind ol gnat, have most probably mis- 
taken the one for the other; they have often accused the tipula, a harmless 
insect, of depredations made by the gnat, and the inno(-ent have snflered for the 
guilty ; indeed, the dillerences in their form are so very minute, that it oltcn 
requires the assistance of a microscope to distinguish the one froin the other: 
they are both mounted on long legs, both fuinishcd with two wings and a 
slender body; their heads are large, and they seem to he hnmp-backed ; the 
chief and only diU'erence, therefore, is, tliat the tipula wants a trunk, while the 

of which are said to be bred in the cane. Among the most fre(^iient and formidable 
The myriads of ants which once infested, enemies is the palm weevil {caUnidra pahua-- 
hut have now disappeared fiom, Gienada^ of which Fig. 1, is the female creep 

committed, indeed, the most liightl’ul ra- ing; and Fig.-, the male. Thvs insect is 
vuges ; but it was rather by excavating their principally injurious to the jdants lately stuck 
little metropolis beneatli the roots, than by in the ground, to which tins lemale is allured 
attacking the body ol the cunc. by the juices which aie exuded. These they 


Fig. 1. Fig- 3. 



(Palm jinl Sugar 


lometimea attack so vigoroiisl} , that a fresh dra sacchui'i'), which confines itself princi- 
plantiug becomes necessaij. They do not pally to such canes as have lieen slightly 
seem to deposit their eggs in lull -grown injured; though it sometimes attacks the 
canes, when palms are abuiulant in the more vigorous plants, which it excavates fo 
neighl'omhtKid. the very greumd. Fig is a specimen, ami 

Aiix thei epem\ is the migar weevil Fig A a vaiiety of this insect. 
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gnat has a large one, which it often exerts to very miscliievoiis purposes.^ The 
tipula is a harmless, peacetul insect, that offers injury to nothing : the gnat is 
sanguinary and predaceous, ever seeking out lor a place in w hich to bury its 
trunk, and pumping up the blood from the animal in large quantities. 


But the most destructive and common 
enemy is the hinaller grub of the borer moth 
sugar borer (tliatrtEa sacchnri')y from which 
the 8iigar-c.Tne is never exempt. Fortunately, 
in the seasonable climate of St. Vincent, fiom 
our improved cultivation, the animal is not 
very foniiidable ; hut, m some other of our 
colonies, which aro subject to dry seasons, 
they have hceii known to blast the hopes of 
the year, to destroy whole acres of canes, and 
nun the unfortunate planter. Tht‘ borers are 
much more fatal to plant than ratoon canes : 
one of the latter will sometimes nourish 
several of the borer worms, winch peiforate 
every joint; when the pitliy c<*ntie becoming 
discoloured and sour, not only fails to yield 
at the mill, but communicates a dark coloiii 
and bad quality to the syrup of the sounder 
plants. The Society of Arts has long offeied 
rewards for the expulsion of these borers; 
but a competent writer on the subject thinks 
the object of the planter should be to prevent 
the insects from depositing eggs m the plants, 
rather than to kill those which liave already 
begun their opeiations. Indeed, fioin long 
continued experiments, he has discovered, 
that they may he almost entirely expelled 
from any quaiter in which the canes are 
carefully stnpped of the dry and useless 
leaves, under which, as they become loose, 
the female borer deposits her eggs ; and, 
were the ants less piolific than they are. we 
might encourage them as useful helpmates 
in the destruction of the boiers, which they 
pursue and kill in their cjUudrical labyrinths. 

It is worthy of notice, that tlie grub of the 
palm weevil, which is tlie size of the thumb, 
has long been in request in both Indies, 
^^liaii speaks of an Indian king, who, for a 
dessert, instead of fiuil, set belore Ins Gre- 
cian guests a roasted wonn taken from a 
plant, probably tlie laiva of this insect, 
winch, he says, the Indians esteem very de- 
licious ; a character that was confirmed by 
some of the Greeks wlio tasted it. Madanne 
Merian says, lliat the native^ of Surinam 
roast and eat these giubs as something very 
exquisite ; and, says Mr. Kiiby, a fnend of 
mine, who has resided a good deal in the 
West Indie.s, where the palm grub is called 
Grugru, informs me, that the late Sir John 
La iVey, who was somewhat of an epicure, 
was extremely fond of it when properly 
cooked.” — Magazine of Naiural Hist. 

♦ Injuries Committed hy the Tipu- 
LiDJK. — The maggots of this family which 
seem to do most injury, are those of Ttpula 
vleracea^ and T. corntct?ia. In the summer 
of lb28, wo obbeived more than an aero of 


ground, adjoining the Bishop of Oxford’s 
arden, at Blackheath, as entirely stnpped, 
oth of grass and every thing green, as if 
the turf had been pared off’ from the surface, 
the only plant untouched being the tiny bird 
tare {ihmthopus pcipy stilus). Oq, digging 
here to learn the cause, we found these larvtn 
already full-fed, and about to pass into i)up», 
after having left nothing upon which they 
could subsist. It was not a little remarkahlo 
that they seemed to be altogether confined to 
this spelt ; for we did not meet with a single 
foot of turf destroyed by them in any other 
part of the heath, or ui the adjacent fields. 
So very complete, however, was their destruc- 
tion of the roots on the spot in question, that 
even now, at the distance of two years, it is 
still visibly thinner of herbage than the parts 
around it. 

lieaumur gives a similar account of their 
ravages in Poitou, where, in certain seasons, 
the grass of the low, moist meadows, has 
been so parched up in consequence, as not to 
atf'oid sulficient provender for the cattle. He 
describes the soil in Poitou as a black peat 
mould ; and it was the same in which we 
found them at Blackheath, with this differ 
dice, that the spot was elevated and d 
According to M. Reaumur, also, their only 
luod IS this sort of black mould, and not the 
roots of glass and herbage, which he thinks 
are only loosened by their burrowing. This 
view of the matter appears strongly corro- 
boiatcd by the fact, that several species of the 
family feed iijion the mould in the holes of 
decaying tiees, particularly the larva of 
a veiy beaut did one {Cle?iap/iora /luveolaitty 
Meigen), which is veiy rare in Britain. It 
IS projier to mi ution, however, that Mr. 
Stiekney’s expeuments, contrary to the con- 
clusions of Reaumur, indicate that these 
laivae devour the roots of grass ; and Stewart 
says, they “ leed on the loots of plants, coni, 
and grasses, and are thence destnictive to 
gaidens, fields, and meadows. They pre- 
vailed in the neighbourhood of Eiliiiburgh, 
and other places in Scotland, in the spring 
of 1800, wluTi they laid waste whole fields 
of oats and other grain.” 

In many districts of England these insects 
cut off a large proportion of the wheat crop, 
particularly, it would appear, when it had 
been sown on clover leys. In the iich dis- 
trict,” says K-iiby and Spence, “ of Sunk 
Island, in Holderness, in the spring of 1813, 
hundreds of acres of pasture have been en- 
tirely destroyui by them, being rendered as 
completely brown as if they had suffered a 
three muntlis' drought, and lUstdule of all 
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The gnat proceeds from a little worm, which is usually seeh at the bottom of 
standing waters. The manner in which the insect lays its eggs is particularly 
curious ; alter having laid the proper number on the surface of the water, it sur- 
rounds them with a kind of unctuous matter, which prevents them from sinking ; 
but at the same time fastens them with a thread to the bottom, to prevent their 
floating away at the mercy of every breeze, from a place, the warmth of which 
is proper for their production, to any other, where the water may be too cold, 
or the animal's enemies too numerous. Thus the insects, m their egg state, 
resembles a buoy, which is fixed by an anchor. As they come to maturity they 
sink deeper, and at last, when they leave the egg as worms, they creep at tlie 
bottonrf. They now make themselves lodgments of cement, which they fasten 
to some solid body at (he very bottom of the water, unless, by accident, they 
meet with a piece of chalk, winch being of a solt and pliant nature, gives them 
an opportunity of sinking a retreat for themselves, where nothing but the claws 
of a f ray-fish can possibly molest them. The worm afterwards changes its form. 
It appears with a large head, and a tail invested with hair, and moistened with 
an oleaginous liquor, which she makes use of as a cork, to sustain her head in 
the air, and her Jail in the water, and to transport her trorn one place to another. 
When the oil with which her tail is moistened begins to grow'dry, she dis- 
charges out of her mouth an unctuous humour, which she sheds ail over her tail, 
by virtue whereof she is enabled to transport herself where she pleases, w ithout 
being either wet or any ways incommoded by the water. The gnat, in her 
second state, is, properly speaking, in her form of a nymph, which is an intro- 
duction or entrance into a new life. In the first place, she divests herself of her 
second skin ; in the next, she resigns her eyes, her antenufe, and her tail ; in 
short, she actually seems to expire. However, from the spoils of the amphibious 
animal, a little winged insect cuts the air, whose every part is active to the last 
degree, and whose whole structure is the just object of our admiration. Its little 
head is adorned with a plume of feathers, and its whole body invested with 
scales and hain to secure it Irom any wet or dust. She makes trial of the actb 
vity of her wings, by rubbing them either against her body or her broad side- 
bags, which keep her in an equilibrium. The furbelow, or little border of fine 
feathers, which gracos her wings, is very curious, and strikes the eye in the most 
agreeable manner, There is nothing, however, of greater importance to the 
gnat than her trunk, and that weak implement may juitly be deemed one of 
nature’s master-pieces. It is so very small, that the extremity of it can scarcely 
be discerned through the best microscope that can be procured. That part 
which is at first obvious to the eye, is nothing but a long scaly sheath under the 
throat. At near the distance of two-thirds of it, there is an aperture, through 
which the insect darts out four stings, and afterwards retracts them. One of 
which, however sharp and active it may be, is no more than the ease in which 
the other three lie concealed, and run in a long groove. The sides of these 
stings are sharpened like two-edged swords ; they are likewise barbed, and have 
a vast number oi cutting teeth towards the point, which turns up like a hook, 
and is fine beyond expression. When all these darts are stuck into the flesh of 
animals, sometimes one after another, and sometimes all at once, the blood and 
humours of the adjacent parts must unavoidably be^xtravasated *, upon which a 
tumour must consequently ensue, the little orifice whereof is closed up by the 
compression of the external air. When the gnat, by the point of her case, 
which she makes use of as a tongue, has tasted any fruit, flesh, or juice that she 
has found out, if it be a fluid, she sucks it up, without playing her darts into it ; 

vegetation except a few thistles. A square shaped and transverse, do not act against 
foot of the defiwi turf being dug up, 210 grubs each other as is usual among insects, but 
were counted on it ; and, what himishes a against two other pieces which are im- 
striking proof of the prolific powers of those movable, convex, and toothed, — as if the 
insects, last year it was difficult to find a under-jaw in quadrupeds were divided into 
.single one.’* two, and shonld act vertically on the two 

It IS wottby of remark, that the mandibles {>ortiuns of the immovable upper-jaw thrown in 
tho^e flestmctive cieatuies, which are claw- between them. — Insect Thamsfohmations. 
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nut in case slie finds the least obstruction by any flesh whatever, she exerts lier 
strenijth, and pierces through it, if possibly she can. After this she draws back 
her stings into their sheath, which she applies to the wound in order to extract, 
as through a reed, the juices which she finds inclosed.'^ This is the implement 
with which the gnat performs her work in the summer, for during the winter she 
has no manner of occasion for it. Then she ceases to eat, and spends all that 
tedious season either in quarries or in caverns, which she abandons at the re- 
turn of summer, and flies about in search after some commodious ford, or stand- 
ing water, where she may produce her progeny, which w'ould be soon washed 
away and lost by the too rapid motion of any running stream. The little hrood 
are sometimes so numerous, that the very water is tinged according to the colour 
of the species, as green, if they be green, and of a sanguine hue, if they be red. 

These are circumstances sufficiently extraordinary in the life of this little ani 
mal, but it oflers something still more curious in the method of its propagation. 
However similar iiTseets of the gnat kind are in their appearance, yet they dilFer 
wiilely from each other in the manner in which they are brought forth, for some 
arc oviparous, and arc produced from eggs, some are viviparous, and come 
forth in their most perfect form ; some are males, and unite with the female ; 
some are females, requiring the impregnation of (he male ; some are of neither 
sex, yet still produce young, viitlionf any copulation whatsoever. This is one of 
the strangest discoveries in all natural history ! A gnat separated from the rest 
of its kind, and inclosed in a glass vessel, with air sufficient to keep it alive, 
shall produce young, which also, when separated from each other, shall be the 
parents of a numerous progeny, 'rims, down for five or six generations, do 
these extraordinary animals propagate without the use of copulation, without 
any congress lietween the male and female, but in the manner of vegetables, the 
young bursting from tlie body of then parents, without any previous impregna- 
tion. At the sixth generation, however, their propagation stops, the gnat no 
longe^r produces its like, Iroin itself alone, but it requires the access of the male 
to give it another succession of ferundity. 

The gnat of Kurope gives but little uneasiness ; it is sometimes heard to hum 
about our beds at night, and keeps off tlie approaches ol sleep by the apprelien- 

meat, betwixt his shirt tiiifl skin. Having a 
cuiis\(!*‘rahle portion of this provision in stoic, 
so <k*posite<l, he was taken rather unwell, and 
laid luinseh down in a field, in the parish of 
Sciedington ; when, from the heat of the 
season at that time, the meat speedily became 
putrid, and was of course struck by the flies : 
these not only proceeded to devour the inani- 
mate pieces of fl<‘sh, but also hteiully to prey 
upon the living substance ; and when Ihe 
wretched man was accidentally found by some 
of the inhabitants, he was so eaten by the 
maggots, that his death seemed inevitable. 
After clearing away, as well as they were 
able, these shocking vemiin, those who found 
courage conveyed him to Asbomby, and a 
surgeon was immediately procured, who de- 
clared that Ins ])ody was m such a state, that 
dressing it must be little short of instantane- 
ous death : and, in fact, the man did survive 
the operation but a few hours. When first 
found, and again when examined by the sur- 
geon, hi piesented a sight loathsome in the 
extreme; white maggots of enormous size 
were crawling in and upon his body, which 
they had most shockingly mangled, and the 
removing of the external ones served only to 
leiidiM (he sight more homd. 


♦ Laiiv^ ov Bnow-FLiKs. — The mag- 
gots or larva* of the blow-flies aie a de- 
structive race to ammal matter. Liiinanis 
says, the ruusen vojrntaria will devour the 
carcass of a horse as quickly as a liou would 
do. And tins is not at all impiobable, when 
we know that a species nearly allied to this 
(the ?nu.sca car/iaria) pioduces not fewer 
than twenty thousand at a time ; and that 
they have been piuved by Kedi to increase in 
weight two hundred fold within the short 
space of twenty-four hours. One of tlie most 
extraordinary ciicum.stances connected wilh 
the destnictive powers of maggots, and of 
their attacking the human frame, is recorded 
in BelPs Messenger. “ On the 25th 

of June, 1829, died at Asbornby, Lincolnshire, 
John Page, a jiauper, belonging to Little Wil- 
loughby, under circumstances truly singular. 
He being of a lestless disposition, and not 
choosing to stay in the paiish wpikhouse, was 
in the liahit of strolling about the neighbour- 
ing villages, subsisting on the pittance ob- 
tained from door to door; the support he 
.usually received from the benevolent was 
bread awl meat; and after satisfying the 
cravings of nature, if was Ins custom to de- 
posit the surplus provisions, paiticulaily the 
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sion it causes ; but it is very different in the ill-peopled regions of America, 
where the waters stagnate, and the climate is warm, and where they are pro- 
duced in multitudes beyond expression. The whole air is there filled with 
clouds of those famished insects ; and they arc found of all sizes, from six inches 
long to a minuteness that even requires the microscope to have a distinct per- 
ception of them."^ d"he warmth of the mid-day sun is too powerful for their con- 
stitutions ; but when the evening approaches, neither art nor flight can shield 
the wretched inhabitants from their attacks : though millions are destroyed, still 
millions more succeed, and produce unceasing torment. The native Indians, 
who anoint their bodies w'ith oil, and who have from their infancy been used to 
their depredations, find them much less inconvenient than those who are newly 
arrived from Europe ; they sleep in their cottages covered all over with thou- 
sands of the gnat kind upon their bodies, and yet do not seem to have their 
slumbers interrupted by their cruel devourers. If a candle happens to be 
lighted in one of those places, a cloud of insects at once light upon the flame, 
and extinguish it ; they are, therefore, obliged to keep their candles in glass 
lanthorns : a miserable expedient to prevent an unceasing calamity !f 


* Gnat Dancks. — It may prove still more 
interesting, we think, to iuru our attention to 
some other movements of insects which seem 
to be expressive of pleasure when they aie 
not stationary, and leaving out of coiisideia- 
tion, also, their foraging foi food. A familiar 
instance of what we allude to occurs in the 
eenal dances of the tipulidan gnats and some 
other insects. These are performed not only 
in summer, but frequently even in winter 
and in the earlier months of spring, — in 
sheltered places, indeed, such as under trees 
and hedges, in lanes, and wlien a day chances 
to be finer than usual, though the mildest 
day lb of course at these seasons comparatively 
dull. The most common of these winter 
dancers is called by Harris the tell-tale (<ri- 
choccra ktemalis, Meigen), a troop of which 
may be occasionally seen gamboling in a 
sunny nook, though the gvouud be covered 
w'lth snow. When the weather is warm and 
mild, however, the dancing tipuhdoi prefer 
the decline of clay ; and we liave remarked 
thiTii keeping it up as long as we could dis- 
tinguish them between the eye and the wan- 
ing liglit of the western hoiizon ; how much 
longer they continued to dance we cannot tell. 

It IS a very singular fact connected with 
tbese gnat dances, that the company always 
consists exclusively of in<i.les. This any per- 
son who will take the trouble may verify by 
inclosing a group of them in a butterfly- net. 
If this be not at hand, he may procure good 
e vidence by wetting the luiud, and passing it 
ipiickly amongst the thickest of the crowd ; 
when several will be caught, and will uni- 
formly exhibit the beautifully fiinged or 
plumed antennse, which in the female are 
without the hairs or the idumelets. What it 
may be> besides the same delighted and 
liuuyunt spirit which causes lambs to group 
together in their frolics, that induces those 
tiny gnats to sport in this manner on the 
wiiig, IS perhaps, inexplicable, 

VVoidbwm til’s opinion, though adopted by 


Kirby and Spence, is, perhaps, as we shall 
presently endeavour to show, more poetical 
than correct. His words are : — 

** Nor w.inliiig liore to rntprtain tlie thought. 
CJr»'atar<‘s that in eoinniiiuities 
Lt'ss, as mi^'ht beem, Irom gcniTal 
Oi tlirough tlopenih'iico upon mutual aid, 

Tlmu by |)arlici]»uli(>n of dehpfht. 

Ami u Rtnrt lovt? of f«*llowshit) combuird. 

What otluT spirit can it be that piompts 
The jfilded suniiner flies to mix and weave 
Their sjants tugetlier in tlie solar btum, 

Or, in the {;loom and twilight, hum their joy,” 
The Excm swn 

The evening gamboling of rooks ou the 
wing, when they return iioni their more dis- 
tant excursions during the auKimn, may with 
more ceitainty be lefened to this cause. 
W’^hite says, they rendezvous by thousands 
over Selborne-down, wheeling round and div- 
ing in a playful manner ni the air, and when 
this ceremony is ovei, with the last gldXm of 
light, they retire to the deep beech woods of 
Tisted and Kepley. It may not he improper, 
howevei, to distinguish between this and the 
restless tossing about and flapping of the 
wings, ofleii exhibited by rooks previous to a 
storm, which more usually occurs in the 
inofnliig, and closely resembles the tossing 
of sea-birds on the billows during a gale. 

The quickness of the vision of tipulidan 
gnats, and the rapidity as well as the dex- 
terity of their motion, may be considered not 
a little remarkable, from the circumstance of 
their flying iiiiwetted m a heavy shower of 
ram, whose drops — ^bigger than their own 
bodies — if they fell upon them, must dash 
them to the ground ; unless it may be that 
the drops glide off their wings as they do off 
the feathers of a duck, while the elasticity of 
their bodies may save them from accidents, 
even when they chance to be pelted, — Insect 
Tuanskormations. 

f WiiEAT-FtY. — The maggot of a minute 
fly of the same family, known by the name 
of the wheoi-fiy (Ccridomyta Tri/iV?, Kirby), 
is fiequently productive of great damage m 
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tlic crops of wheat. Its history was first in- 
vestigated by Maishain, and subsequently by 
Knby, and several other intelligent natu- 
ralists. The parent fly is very small, not un- 
Irke a midge {^VuUroidcs punctata^ Latr.), of 
an orange coloui, and wings rounded at the 
tip. and hinged with hans. The temale is 
iuiaished with a retiactile ovipositoi, four 
tunes as long as the body, and as fine as a 
hair, for depositing her eggs, which she does 
ill the glumes ot the tloiels of tlie grain. The 
following account of its proceedings is given 
by Mr. Shiietf, an inteUigent taiuiei ui Kasi 
Lothian : — 

“ Wlieatdlies,” he says, weie first ob- 
seivT'd here this season on the evening ol tlie 
21st of June^ and, liom the vast nurnliei 
seen, it ih ])robable a few of theni may have 
been in existence some d.us previous. The 
egg.s were visilile on the 2oul, the laivai on 
the 3tUh ol tliat month, and the pupa> on 
the 21ith of Joly, The flies were observed 
depositing eggs on the 2S(h, and Anally dis- 
ujijieared on the .'JOth ol Jul) ; tlius having ex- 
isted thioughout a jieriod ot tluit}-nine days 

“ The flies weie olistrved to lu'ipient the 
wheat-plant, including the tluck-iooted 
couch-grass rcjir/m) The\ gene- 

lally reposed on the lower paits ot the stems 
during tlie day. and hecaine active about sun- 
set, except when tlie wind was high. 1 have, 
liowevei, seen them fl}ing uhont on cloudy 
inounngs, till seven o’clock, and, upon one 
occasion, vviliiessed tlicni depositing their 
eggs, 111 a shaded situation, at two in the 
alteinoon. Tlreii movements apjieai to he 
intluenced by the ia}s of lighl.ol whicli they 
seem iiiipalieiit, being active when the sun 
IS below or dchi the hoiizon : they frequent 
the most nmhiageous part of the crop, and 
shun that which is deficient in fuliage. 

“ Hie (lies almost invmiahly }Helened the 
cars emerging from the vagina to those far- 
ther advanced, for depositing their eggs mi ; 
and as one side only of the eai is exposed 
when the plant is in this stage of growth, tlie 
other side generally remamerl unmjuied. The 
fly deserted the fields as the crop advanced 
towards maturity, and were louiid longest on 
the spnng-sown portion of the cioj). Jt 
seemed to leed on the gum adhering to the 
newly emerged ears; and as there is a great 
diversity in the time of sowing wheat in this 
neighbourhood, and cmisequenily of the ears 
escaping from the vagina, J attiihute the un- 
usual length of tunc it has existed this st'a- 
son, to the supply of food thus gradually fur- 
nished. 

The fly deposits its eggs with much in- 
tensity, and may easily be taken when so em- 
ployed. Upon one occasion, 1 numbered 
thirty-five flies on a single ear; and, alter 
carrying it a distance of a quartei of a mile, 
SIX ol them still continued to deposit eggs. 


At another time, I placed a fly, then laying, » 
between the face and glass ol my watcli> 
where it deposited sevciul eggs, although in- 
variably uiteiTiiptcd by the revolution of the 
moineiit hand. 

“ The eggs of the fly are generally found 
in clusters, varying in number from two to 
ten, upon the inner chaff, in whiclv the fur- 
rowed side of the gram is embedded, and are 
also occasionally to be seen m the Ulterior 
parts ot the flower and chad, Tire eggs aie 
deposited by means of a long slender tube, 
and fixed with a glutinous substance pos- 
sessed by the fly. A thread of gluUmms 
matter frequently connects a cluster of eggs 
v/itli the style, where the laivso seem to sub- 
sist oii the pollen ; in one instance, fifteen 
eggs weie immhered on such a thread, several 
ot which Were susiieiided on the poilroii r‘X- 
teiidiug between llie chali and the style. The, 
fly ni»t only seems thus to provide a convey- 
ance tioin tire luivm to the style, hut also fooil 
lor then suiqioit. The anthers are prevented 
from leaving the st^le in consequence of be- 
ing gummed <lown by the glutinous matter 
of the fly, and the pollen tlnnehy detained 
lor tlie use of lire laivffi, vvhieh otherwise 
would. 111 jiail, he earned out of the glumes 
by the expanhioii of the filaments, — known to 
l.iimers by the teim bloom. In the exertion 
ol giunmmg down the aiitheis, many of the 
flies aie entangled m tire vastules of the co- 
lolla, and thus become a sacnfice to their 
inateinal aflection. 

“The laiva* aie jiroduccd fioin the eggs in 
the couise of eiglit or ten days : they a.ie at 
fiisi peifeclly tianspaient, and assume a yel- 
low colour a lew days afterwards. They tiavel 
not iion,' one floret to another, and luity seven 
have been iiumbeied m one. Occasionally 
there are found in the same floret larva; and 
a giam, which is generally slinvelled, as if 
deprived of nuuiifihment ; and althougli the 
])ollen may furnish the laiva; with food in the 
(irst instance, they soon crowd around the 
lower part of the germen, and there, in all 
probahihty, subsist on the matter destined to 
have formed the grain.” — Loudon's Mau, ov 
Nat. Ilrsi'. 

IIkssian-Fi.y. — Our KngUsh naturalists 
were for many years of opinion, that the in- 
sect called the Hessum-fly, so destructive to, 
wheat crops m Americu, belonged to the 
family with the common house-fly' 

and Mr. Maikwick, an intelligent natuialisi, 
by a series of oh.seivations on a British fly 
{chloToji>s pf/milto/m, Meigen) which attacks 
the stems of wheat, ciented no little alarm 
among agncnlturists. Markwick's fly is less 
than a fourth of an inch in length, with dark 
shoulders' strijied with twoyellow lines, ahd the 
maggot is white. He planted roots of wheat 
containing larva' m a small flower pot, anti 
coveied tl ein witli gaure. Each stem pro- 
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duct'd one of Ihe above flies. The crop of 
wheat attacked by this thouj^h at 

first it appeared to fail, turned out well in 
consequence of numerous side shoots It is 
only the early wheat sown, in Octobei that is 
affected by it 

It now apjieais that Markwick was alto- 
petbei iiustukeii in identifying' his insect with 
the Hessian-fly {cecidomyta deslructot'^ Say), 
which has been accurately described by Mr. 
Say in the Journal oj the Academy of Na- 
tural l^ciences of Philadelphia for IS 1 7- It 
is a little lai^er than oui wheat fly, more 
ulendei in the body, has longer legs, and is 
not orange, but black and fulvous. The fe- 
male deposits from one to eight or more eggs 
on a single plant of wheat, between the 
sheath of the inner leaf and the stem nearest 
the roots; in wliich situation, with its head 
towards the roo^ or first joint, the young larva 
passes the winter, eating into the stem, and 
causing it to break. 

The devastation committed by thellessian- 
fly seems to have been fii.st observed in 177 bj 
and it was erroneously supposed that the in- 
sect was conveyed among straw by the Hes- 
sian troops fiom Geimany. It was fiist 
noticed 111 the wheat fields of Long Island, 
Irom which it spread giadually at the late of 
fifteen or twenty miles lound ; and in J7bJ) 
it liad advanced two hundred miles from its 
original station in Long Island. Other ac- 
counts state that it did not travel more than 
seven miles aumially, and did little seiious 
damage before 17^^^* Their numbers seem 
ulmosl inciedible. The houses in the infested 
distncts swarmed with them to so great a 
ilegiee, that every vessel was filUd with them ; 
five hundred were actually counted on a glass 
tumbler which had been set down for a few 
minutes with a little beer in it. They weie 
obseived crossing the Delaware rivei like a 
cloud ; and even mountains do not seem to 
interrupt their J)rogre^s. We can well un- 
derstand, therefoie, that so foimidable a 
lavager should have caused a veiy great 
alarm ; and even our own government was in 
fear lest the insect should be imported. The 
privy council, indeed, sat day after day in 
deep consultation what measuies should be 
adopted to ward off the danger of a calamity 
more to be d leaded, as they well knew, than 
the plague or the pestilence. Expresses weie 
sent oft' in all diiections to the officers of the 
customs at the different out-ports respecting 
the examination of cargoes, — despatches 
were written to the ambassadors in Fiance, 
Austria, Frussui, and America, to gain in- 
fiirtnalion, — and so impoitant altogethei was 
the business deemed, that the minutes of 


council, and the documents collected from all 
quarters, till upwards of two hundred pages. 

As in the case of the English wheat- fly. 
the American Hessiani-fly has a formidable 
enemy in a minute four-winged fly {Vera- 
phron destructor^ Say), wliich deposits its 
eggs in the larva3. \Vere it not toi the Cera- 
phion, indeed, Mr. Say is of opinion that the 
crops of wheat would be totally annihilated 
ill the districts where the Hessian-fly jire- 
vails. — Insect Tuansi-okmations. 

Cheese - Fj.y. — Those who have, fiom 
popular associations, been accustomed to look 
with disgust at the little white larvae common 
in cheese, well known under the name of 
hoppersy will be somewhat .surprised to liear 
the illustrious Swammeulain say, “ I can 
take ujKin me to affirm, that the limbs and 
other parts of this maggot are so uncommon 
and elegant, and contiived with so mucli art 
and design, that it is impossible not to ac- 
knowledge them to be the woik of infinite 
power and wisdom, from which nothing is 
Ind, and to which nothing is irnpossiblc.” 
Ent whoever will examine it with care, will 
find that Swammerdam has not exaggerated 
the facts. 

The checse-liojiper is furnished with two 
homy claw-shaped mandibles, which it uses 
both for digging into the cheese and for 
moving itself, being destitute of feet. Its 
powers of leaping have been obseived by 
cveiy one; and Swammeidam says, “ 1 have 
seen one, whose length did not exceed the 
fourth of an inch, li'ap out of a box six 
inches deep, that is. twenty-four times the 
length of it.s own body : otheis leaj) a gieat 
deal higher.” For this purpose it tirst elects 
itself oil its tail, winch is luruisbed with two 
wart-like piojections, to enable it to maintain 
its balance. It then bends itself into a cncle, 
catches the skin near its tail with its hooked 
inaiidildes, and after stiongly contiactmg it- 
self from a circular into an oblong form, it 
throws itself with a jeik into a stiaight line, 
and thus makes the leap. 

One very surjuising provision is remaikalde 
ill the bieathing-tubes of the cheese-maggot, 
which are not placed, as m caterpillars, along 
the sides, but a pair near the head, and an- 
other pan near the tail. Now, when bui rowing 
in the moist cheese, these would be apt to lie 
obstructed ; but to prevent this, it has the 
power of bringing over the front pair a told 
of the skin, breathing in tlie meanwhile 
thiough the undei pair. Well may Swam- 
merdam denominate these contrivances “ sui- 
prising miracles of God’s power and wisdom 
in this abject creature.” — Insect Tuans. 
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